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««RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS  SHE  WORE.** 


BY  KATX  SUTHERLAND. 


««Hav«  you  noticed  Miss  Harvey's  dia- 
monds t"  said  a  Mend,  directing  my  attention, 
as  she  spoke,  to  a  yonng  lady  who  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room.  I  looked  towards  Miss 
Harrey,  and  as  I  did  so,  my  eyes  received  the 
sparkle  of  her  gems. 

<*  Brilliant  as  dew-drops  in  the  morning  sun- 
beams," I  remarked. 

"Only  less  brilliant,"  was  my  friend's  re- 
sponse to  this.  "  Only  less  brilliant.  Nothing 
holds  the  sunlight  in  its  bosom  so  perfectly  as 
a  (kop  of  dew. — Next,  the  diamond.  I  am  ; 
told  that  the  pin,  now  flashing  back  the  light, 
at  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  swell  and  subsi- 
dence of  her  bosom,  cost  just  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  public,  you  know,  are  very  apt 
to  fiad  out  the  money-value  of  fine  jewelry." 

**Miss  Harvey  is  beautiful,"  said  I,  "and 
eoold  afford  to  depend  less  on  the  foreign  aid 
of  ornament." 

**  If  she  had  dazzled  us  with  that  splendid 
pin  alone,"  returned  my  friend,  **we  might 
ntrrw  have  been  tempted  to  look  beneath  the 
jewd,  far  down  into  the  wearer's  heart.  But, 
diamond  ear-rings,  and  a  diamond  bracelet, 
added— we  know  their  value  to  be  just  twelve 
kosdrod  dollars;  the  public  is  specially  inquisi- 
tive— mggeet  some  weakness  or  perversion  of 
feding,  and  we  become  eagle-eyed.  But  for 
the  Uase  of  light  with  which  Miss  Harvey  has 
Mmvnded  herself,  I,  for  one,  should  not  have 
heea  led  io  observe  her  closely.  There  is  no 
olgoei  in  nature  which  has  not  its  own  pecu- 
fiar  iigmfieation ;  which  does  not  correspond 
to  MSM  quality,  affection,  or  attribute  of  the 
mind.  This  is  true  of  gems;  and  it  is  but 
natural,  that  we  should  look  for  those  qualities 
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in  the  wearer  of  them  to  which  the  gems  cor- 
respond." 

I  admitted  the  proposition,  and  my  friend 
went  on. 

**  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of  all  metals, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  correspond  to  the  most 
precious  attribute,   or  quality   of  the  mind.  - 
What  is  that   attribute? — and  what  is   that 
quality  ?" 

"Love,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "Love  is  the 
most  precious  attribute  of  the  mind — goodness 
the  highest  quality." 

"  Then,  it  is  no  mere  fancy  to  say  that  gold 
corresponds  to  love,  or  goodness.  It  is  pure, 
and  ductile,  and  warm  in  color,  like  love;  while 
silver  is  harder,  and  white  and  shining,  like 
truth.  Gold  and  silver  in  nature  are,  then,  as 
goodness  and  truth  in  the  human  soul.  In  one 
we  find  the  riches  of  this  world,  in  the  other 
divine  riches.  And  if  gold  and  silver  cor- 
respond to  precious  things  of  the  mind,  so  must 
brilliant  jewels.  The  diamond !  .How  wonder- 
ful is  its  affection  for  light — taking  in  the  rays 
eagerly,  dissolving  them,  and  sending  them 
forth  again  to  gladden  the  eyes  in  rich  pris- 
matic beauty !  And  to  what  mental  quality  must 
the  diamond  correspond  ?  As  it  loves  the  sun's 
rays,  in  which  are  heat  and  light — must  it  not 
correspond  to  the  affection  of  things  good  and 
true? — heat  being  of  love,  and  light  of  truth 
or  wisdom?  The  wearer  of  diamonds,  then, 
should  have  in  her  heart  the  heavenly  affec- 
tion to  which  they  correspond.  She  should  be 
loving  and  wise." 

"  It  will  not  do  to  make  an  estimate  in  tliis 
way,"  said  I.  "The  measure  is  too  exact- 
ing.' 

(13) 
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**  I  will  admit  that  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  quality,  when  we  look  upon  its 
^gn.  With  a  beautiful  face,  when  first  seen, 
ao  we  not  always  associate  a  beautiful  soul  ? 
And  when  a  lady  adorns  herself  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  costly  things  in  nature,  how  can 
we  help  looking  to  see  whether  they  correspond 
to  things  in  her  mind!  For  one,  I  cannot;  and 
so,  almost  involuntarily,  I  keep  turning  my 
eyes  upon  Miss  Harvey,  and  looking  for  signs 
of  her  quality." 

"And  how  do  you  road  the  lady?"  I  in- 
quired. 

My  friend  shook  his  head. 

**  The  observation  is  not  favorable." 

"Not  favorable,  * '  he  replied.  *  *  No,  not  favor- 
able. She  thinks  of  her  jewels — she  is  vain  of 
them." 

"  The  temptation  is  great,"  I  said 

"  The  fact  of  so  loading  herself  with  cosily 
jewels,  is  in  itself  indicative  of  vanity — " 

A  third  party  joining  us  at  this  moment,  we 
dropped  the  subject  of  Miss  Harvey.  But, 
enough  had  been  said  to  make  me  observe  her 
closoly  during  the  evening. 

The  opening  line  of  Moore's  charming  lyric, 

**  Rioh  and  rsr«  were  the  gemt  tb*  woref" 

kept  chiming  in  my  thoughts,  whenever  I  ; 
glanced  towards  her,  and  saw  the  glitter  of  her 
diamonds.  Yet,  past  the  gems  my  vision  now 
went,  and  I  searched  the  fair  girVs  counte- 
nance for  the  sparkle  of  other  and  richer 
jewels.    Did  I  find  them  ?    We  shall  see. 

♦*  Helen,"  I  heard  a  lady  say  to  Miss  Har- 
vey, "  is  not  that  Mary  Gardiner  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  was  her  indifferent  answer. 

*♦  Have  you  spoken  to  her  this  evening  ?" 

"No,  aunt." 

"Why!" 

"  Mary  Gardiner  and  I  were  never  very  con- 
genial. We  have  not  been  thrown  together  for 
some  time ;  and  now,  I  do  not  care  to  renew 
the  acquaintance." 

I  obtained  a  single  glance  of  the  young  lady's 
face.  It  was  proud  and  haughty  in  expression, 
and  her  eyes  had  in  them  a  cold  glitter  that 
awoke  in  me  a  feeling  of  repulsion. 

"I  wish  you  were  congenial,"  the  lady  said, 
speaking  partly  to  herself. 

"We  are  not,  aunt,"  was  Miss  Harvey's 
reply ;  and  she  assumed  the  air  of  one  who  felt 
herself  far  superior  to  another  with  whom  she 
had  been  brought  into  comparison. 

"  The  gems  do  not  correspond,  I  fear,"  said 
I  to  myself,  as  I  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
room.     "  But  who  is  Miss  Gardiner  ?" 


In  the  next  moment,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
young  lady  whose  name  was  in  my  thought. 
The  face  into  which  I  looked  was  of  that  fine 
oval  which  always  pleases  the  eye,  even  where 
the  countenance  itself  does  not  light  up  well 
with  the  changes  of  thought.  But,  in  this 
case,  a  pair  of  cahn,  deep,  living  eyes,  and  lips 
of  shape  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  femi- 
nine—giving warrant  of  a  beautiful  soul — 
caused  the  face  of  Miss  Gardiner  to  hold  the 
vision  as  by  a  spell.  Low  and  very  musical 
was  her  voice,  and  there  was  a  idiscrimination 
in  her  words,  that  lifted  whatever  she  said 
above  the  common-place,  even  though  the  sub. 
jects  were  of  the  hour. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  was  after  my 
introduction  to  Miss  Gardiner,  before  I  disco- 
vered that  her  only  ornament  was  a  small,  ex- 
quisitely cut  cameo  breast-pin,  set  in  a  circlet  of 
pearls.  There  was  no  obtrusive  glitter  about 
this.  It  lay  more  like  an  emblem  than  a  jewel 
against  her  bosom.  It  never  drew  your  atten- 
tion from  her  face,  nor  dimmed,  by  contrast,  the 
radiance  of  her  soul-lit  eyes.  I  was  charmed, 
from  the  beginning,  with  this  young  lady.  Her 
thoughts  were  real  gems,  rich  and  rare,  and 
when  she  spoke  there  was  the  flash  of  diamonds 
in  her  sentences;  not  the  flash  of  mere  bril- 
liant sayings,  like  the  gleaming  of  a  polished 
sword,  but  of  living  truths,  that  lit  up  with 
their  own  pure  radiance  every  mind  that  re- 
ceived them. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  evening.  Miss 
Harvey,  radiant  in  her  diamonds — they  cost 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars — the  price  would 
intrude  itself— and  Miss  Gardiner,  almost  guilt- 
less of  foreign  ornament,  were  thrown  into 
immediate  contact  But  Miss  Gardiner  was  not 
recognized  by  the  haughty  wearer  of  gems.  It 
was  the  old  farce  of  pretence,  seeking,  by  bor- 
rowed attractions,  to  outshine  the  imperishable 
radiance  of  truth.  I  looked  on,  and  read  the 
lesson  her  conduct  gave,  and  wondered  that 
any  were  deceived  into  even  a  transient  admi- 
ration. "Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore,"  but  they  had  in  them  no  significance  as 
applied  to  the  wearer.  It  was  Miss  Gardiner 
who  had  the  real  gems,  beautiful  as  charity, 
and  pure  as  eternal  truth ;  and  she  wore  them 
with  a  simple  grace,  that  charmed  every  be- 
holder who  had  eyes  clear  enough  from  earthy 
dust  and  smoke  to  see  them. 

I  never  meet  Miss  Harvey,  that  I  do  not 
think  of  the  pure  and  heavenly  things  of  th 
mind  to  which  diamonds  correspond,  nor  with- 
out seeing  some  new  evidence  that  she  wears 
no  priceless  jewels  in  her  soul. 
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FRETFULNESS: 

HOMB  WHISPBR8  TO  WIVB8  AKD  MOTHXSS. 

Fbbt,  fret,  fret,  scold,  scold,  from  morning 
to  night,  in  haste  or  leisure — when  it  rained  or 
the  sun  shone;  Mrs.  Moore  always  found 
something  to  find  fault  about,  something  to  fret 
her.  She  began  it  when  she  was  a  child,  for 
her  mother  fretted  before  her  and  taught  her 
how.  She  practiced  her  lessons  well  as  she 
grew  up.  She  carried  the  habit  with  her  into 
the  home  of  her  married  life,  and  scarcely 
kept  it  out  of  sight  during  the  honeymoon. 
After  she  became  a  mother  she  found  occasion 
to  fret  every  day  and  almost  every  hour  of  her 
life,  till  she  came  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
fretter  that  we  know.  She  was  handsome,  at 
least  she  might  have  been ;  for  fair  and  regular 
features  will  look  ugly  when  the  scowl  of  peev- 
iahness  mars  them.  She  was  smart  and  efficient 
in  the  management  of  her  domestic  affairs. 
Her  house  was  a  model  of  order,  and  the  ways 
of  her  household  were  looked  after  well ;  but  I 
have  seen  more  comfort  where  there  was  less 
system  and  order.  She  was  intelligent,  and 
when  the  demon  that  enthralled  her  slumbered 
for  a  little,  and  her  fine  features  were  irradi- 
ated with  the  smile  and  glow  of  social  cheer- 
fulness, she  would  seem  to  be  a  most  engaging 
woman.  She  was  self-sacrificing.  Her  ease 
aad  preferences  she  would  yield  to  the  good  of 
others,  but  the  most  precious  sacrifices  she 
Uid  OB  the  alt^r  of  love  she  would  baptiie  with 
the  unholy  waters  of  fretfulness  and  complaint, 
till  the  ralue  of  the  benefaction  was  wholly 
lost,  or  greatly  marred  to  the  recipient.  She 
was  religious,  and  labored  to  advance  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  on  earth.  Alas!  there  was  a 
kingdom  of  quiet  peace,  and  holy  calm,  and 
heavenly  sunshine,  that  never  came  to  her  own 
sooL  She  was  a  wife  and  mother.  She  loved 
her  family  well,  she  thought  she  toiled  for 
them ;  she  strove  to  advance  them  in  life,  but 
•he  never  loved  them  well  enough  to  eonquer 
h^  enemy  for  their  sakes ;  nor  did  she  ever 
Biake  their  home  or  their  daily  life  what  these 
should  be  to  whom  God  gives  and  continues  a 
'        wife  and  mother. 

Her  husband  grew  dwarfed  in  soul  and 
stored  and  hard  in  social  character.  Her 
^ildreB — most  to  be  pitied,  who  had  the  first 
dcUeate  buddings  of  life's  spring-time  nipped 
hy  such  biting  frosts — suffered  in  their  sensi- 
hihties,  and  exhibited  such  excrescences  of 
character,  and  such  warpings  of  soul,  as  might 
hare  been  expected.  The  sweetest  fragrance — 
thi  sinuie^=t   light  of  home,  never  shed  its 


aroma,  or  its  brightness,  in  their  daily  paths. 
Some  learned  from  her  to  fret  and  complain^ 
and  they  transmitted  the  same  curse  to  other 
households  and  another  generation.  Some, 
with  finer  sensibilities,  shrank  and  withered 
under  it ;  while  in  some  souls  the  waters  of 
bitterness  and  misanthropy  wore  deep,  broad 
channels;  for  there  was  a  numerous  house- 
hold lo  feel  the  blight.  She  felt  and  knew  that 
her  family  did  not  love  her  as  she  would  have 
them  love  her.  She  saw  that  they  were  glad 
to  live  out  of  her  presence,  though  she  was 
conscious  that  she  lived  and  labored  for  them. 
This  created  in  her  a  sense  of  injustice  done 
her,  which  engendered  a  feeling  akin  to  bitter- 
ness as  she  advanced  in  life,  and  over  this  sht 
fretted  still  more  intensely ;  till,  dear  reader, 
she  fretted  herself  into  the  grave.  The  looker- 
on,  as  he  summed  up  the  results  of  her  life- 
work — her  woman's  work — might  have  written 
over  all  her  opportunities  for  great  and  blessed 
achievement,  **  Wanting,"  —  "  Failures,"  — 
•*  Lost,"  —  **  Marred."  And  wherefore  ?  Be- 
cause of  this  enemy — a  feeble  one  at  fiurst,  but 
nourished  and  cherished  through  many  years, 
grown  at  length  her  conqueror  and  master. 

0  woman !  whose  highest  honor  it  is  to  ma- 
ture and  rear  earth's  men  and  women  for  God's 
service,  and  to  breathe  over  the  homes  where 
you  rear  them  something  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  *Home  yours  should  typify,  exorcise,  I 
entreat  you,  this  foul  spirit,  this  demon  fretfUl- 
ness,  from  your  domain.  Let  its  shadow  never 
darken  your  threshold.  Let  its  breath  never 
blight  the  spirits  where  it  is  your  province  to 
ward  and  watch.  Would  you  be  good  and  true 
where  God  has  placed  you  ?  Would  you  have 
yours — ^your  own  dear  ones,  large  of  soul — 
loving  and  beloved  in  their  lives,  living  in 
sunshine  and  scattering  sunshine?  Would 
you  be  to  them  while  you  live,  and  live  in 
their  memories  after  you  are  dead,  as  one  of 
^  those  sent  of  God  and  manifesting  Him  in  their 
/  lives  ?  Then  let  your  brow  never  be  clouded, 
your  tones  sharpened,  the  loving  beaming  of 
your  eye  never  quenched  by  this  foul  spirit, 
that  gathers  its  venom  and  blight  from  discon- 
tent and  unholy  unrest.  A  truly  noble  man, 
a  loving  innocent  child,  might  find  a  better 
home  in  a  den  of  stinging  reptiles,  than  with 
"a  brawling"  or  fretful  "woman  in  a  wide 
house."  If  you  are  sick,  and  cannot  give  to 
your  home  service  and  care,  give  them  the 
smile  of  a  calm,  unruffled  soul,  the  sunshine  of 
peace  and  love,  and  trust  in  God.  If  you  are 
burdened  with  care  and  toil,  add  not  the  load 
you  must  needs  carry,  one  you  need  noi,  by 
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fretfulness  of  spirit,  but  let  cheerfulness  and 
hope  buoy  you.  Do  difficulties,  dark  and 
frowning,  meet  you  ?  Does  your  path  lie  over 
an  intricate  and  thorny  way  ?  Let  the  light 
of  a  quiet  spirit  brighten  it,  and  the  music  of 
gentle,  loYing  tones  thrill  along  its  tangled 
mazes.  Listen  for  them,  and  you  shall  catch, 
ever  and  anon,  strains  of  poetry  and  measures 
of  melody,  even  on  the  dreariest  road.  Haye 
you  the  greatest  blessing  a  true  woman's  heart  \ 
craves,  afifectionatc  friends,  a  pleasant  home,  a 
loving  and  noble  man  for  a  companion,  and 
dear,  promising  children  !  0,  let  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Giver  keep  you  always  ftom  the 
lowering  f^own  of  impatience,  and  the  harsh 
grating  tones  of  complaint  and  fretfulness  at 
the  little  ills,  the  little  disappointments,  the ! 
physical  taxations,  and  the  nervous  discomforts 
and  ailments  that  every  mother  of  a  family  1 
however  blessed  and  favored,  must  at  times 
encounter.  Let  each  strive,  in  her  own  sphere 
and  in  her  own  home,  to  make  that  home  as 
perfect — ^that  sphere  as  ennobled,  as  it  can  be- 
come. If  this  is  the  aim  and  ambition,  surely 
from  such  a  home  and  sphere  will  be  banished, 
with  much  else  that  belittles  and  degrades  and  I 
mars  it,  the  demon — FretfUlness. 


EARLY  RISING  IN  WINTER. 
Sleep,  says  Sancho  Panza,  covers  a  man  all 
over  like  a  mantle  of  comfort ;  but  rising  before 
daylight  envelopes  the  entire  being  in  petty! 
misery.  An  indescribable  vacuity  makes  itself  * 
felt  in  the  epigastric  regions,  and  a  leaden 
heaviness  weighs  upon  heart  and  spirits.  It 
must  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  hard  lot  of  \ 
domestic  servants  to  have  to  get  up  through  all 
the  winter  months  in  the  cold  dark  house ;  let 
ua  be  thankful  to  them  through  whose  humble 
labors  and  self-denial  we  find  the  cheerful  fire 
blaiing  in  the  tidy  breakfast-parlor,  when  we 
find  our  way  down  stairs.  That  same  apart- 
ment looked  cheerless  enough  when  the  house- 
maid entered  it  two  hours  ago.  It  is  tod  when 
you  are  snug  in  bed  of  a  morning,  lazily  con- 
scious of  that  circling  amplitude  of  comfort,  to 
hear  the  chilly  cry  of  the  poor  sweep  outside ; 
or  the  tread  of  the  factory  hands  shivering  by 
in  their  thin  garments  towards  the  great  cotton 
mill,  glaring  spectral  out  of  its  many  windows, 
but  at  least  with  a  cosy  suggestion  of  warmth 
and  light.  Think  of  the  baker,  too,  who  rose 
in  the  dark  of  midnight  that  those  hoi  rolls 
,  might  appear  on  your  breakfast-table ;  and  of  | 
the  printer,  intelligent,  active,  accurate  to  a 
degree  that  you  careless  folk  who  put  no  points 


in  your  letters  have  no  idea  of^  whose  labors 
have  given  you  that  damp  sheet  which,  in  a 
little,  will  feel  so  orisp  and  firm,  after  it  has 
been  duly  dried,  and  which  will  tell  you  all 
that  is  going  on  all  over  the  world,  down  to  the 
opera  which  closed  at  twelve,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary debate  which  was  not  over  till  half- 
past  four.  It  is  good  occasionally  to  rise  at 
five  on  a  December  morning,  that  you  may  feel 
how  much  you  are  indebted  to  some  who  do  so 
for  your  sake  all  the  winter  through.  No 
doubt  they  get  accustomed  to  it ;  but  so  may 
you  by  doing  it  always.  A  great  many  people, 
living  easy  lives,  have  no  idea  of  the  discomfort 
of  rising  by  candlelight.  Probably  they  hardly 
ever  did  it;  when  they  did  it,  they  had  a  blazing 
fire  and  abundant  light  to  dross  by ,  and  even 
with  these  advantages,  which  essentially  change 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  they  have  not  done 
it  for  very  long. 

♦ 

DO  SOMETHING. 
It  is  truly  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  so 
many  drones  in  the  great  and  busy  hive  of 
human  life.  We  daily  see  young  men  of  edu- 
cation, and  who  possess  more  than  ordinary 
natural  gifts,  lounging  about  as  listlessly  as  if 
there  was  nothing  in  the  boundless  universe 
worthy  of  their  attention.  How  utterly  lost  to 
manhood  are  many  sons  of  wealthy  parents ! 
No  ambition,  no  hope,  no  ardent  desire,  ever 
spurs  them  on  to  leap  f^om  obscurity  into  the 
broad  daylight  of  lasting  renown.  Their  lives, 
which  should  be  full  of  noble  achievements, 
are  dawdled  away  in  unholy  dissipations.  If 
such  is  to  become  the  universal  effect  of  wealth 
on  the  rising  generation,  it  were  far  better  that 
poverty  should  forever  be  the  handmaid  of  our 
sons  and  daughters.  In  the  name  of  common 
humanity,  we  call  on  all  young  men  to  do 
something.  Do  not  sneak  from  the  oradle 
of  infancy  to  the  coffin  of  oblivion  without, 
at  least,  one  great  effort  to  prove  you  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  Remember  that  fame  and 
honor  are  never  achieved  with  folded  amois 
and  "masterly  inactivity."  When  the  sub- 
lime wisdom  of  common  sense  taught  Columbus 
there  was  a  new  world,  he  did  not  preach  his 
belief  with  idle  hands  and  lack  lustre  eye. 
The  wonderful  discoveries  in  science  and  art 
were  not  made  by  men  who  regarded  life  as  a 
holiday  of  idleness.  If  you  would  achieve  fame, 
if  you  would  win  the  applause  of  your  fellow 
men,  if  you  would  gain  your  own  self-respect, 
then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
sacred,  we  call  on  you  to  go  to  work  and  do 
something. 
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SCENES  IN  MY  HOUSEHOLD. 

BY  MBS.  LAFAYETTE  WILKIHS. 

No.  I. — Polfy,  my  Nursery  Maid, 

I  DFD  not  feel  in  a  very  good  humor  either 
with  myself  or  Polly,  my  nursery  maid.  The 
fact  is,  Polly  had  displeased  me;  and  I,  while 
under  the  influence  of  rather  strong  excitement 
of  feeling,  had  rebuked  her  with  a  degree  of 
intemperance  not  exactly  becoming  in  a  Chris- 
tian gentlewoman,  or  just  to  a  well  meaning, 
though  not  perfect  domestic. 

Polly  had  taken  my  sharp  words  without 
replying.  They  seemed  to  stun  her.  She  stood 
for  a  few  moments,  after  the  yials  of  my  wrath 
were  emptied,  her  face  paler  than  usual,  and 
her  lips  almost  colorless.  Then  she  turned 
and  walked  from  my  room  with  a  slow  but  firm 
step.  There  was  an  air  of  purpose  about  her, 
and  a  manner  that  puzzled  me  a  little. 

The  thermometer  of  my  feelings  was  gra- 
dually falling,  though  not  yet  reduced  very 
far  below  fever-heat,  when  Polly  stood  again 
before  me.  A  red  spot  now  burned  on  each 
eheek,  and  her  eyes  were  steady  as  she  let 
them  rest  in  mine. 

*«  Mrs.  Wilkins,"  said  she,  firmly,  yet  respect- 
folly,  *'I  am  going  to  leave  when  my  month 
is  up." 

Now,  I  have  my  own  share  of  willfulness 
aad  Impulsive  independence.  So  I  answered, 
without  hesitation  or  reflection, 

"  Very  well,  Polly.  If  you  wish  to  leave,  I 
will  look  for  another  to  fill  your  place."  And 
I  drew  myself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity. 

PoQy  retired  as  quietly  as  she  came,  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  my  not  v«Ary*- agreeable 
thoughts  for  companions.  Polly  had  been  in 
my  family  for  nearly  four  years,  in  the  capa- 
city of  nursery  and  chamber  maid.  She  was 
capable,  faithfal,  kind  in  her  disposition,  and 
indostrious.  The  children  were  all  attached 
to  her,  and  h^  influence  over  them  was  good. 
I  had  often  said  to  myself,  in  view  of  Polly's 
exoellait  qualities,  **  She  is  a  treasure !"  And, 
always,  the  thought  of  losing  her  services  had 
been  an  unpleasant  one.  Of  late,  in  some 
things,  Polly  had  failed  to  give  the  satisfaction 
of  former  times.  She  was  neither  so  chcer- 
fil,  nor  so  thoughtful,  nor  had  she  her  usual 
patience  with  the  children.  **  Her  disposition 
\M  altering,"  I  said  to  myself,  now  and  then,  in 
view  of  .this  change,  *' something  has  spoiled 
her." 

"Yon  have  indulged  her  too  much,  I  sup- 
pose," was  the  reason  given  by  my  husband, 
whenever  I  ventured  to  introduce  to  his  notice 


the  short-comings  of  Polly.  "  You  are  an  ex- 
pert at  the  business  of  spoiling  domestics." 

My  good  opinion  of  myself  was  getierally 
flattered  by  this  estimate  of  the  case ;  and,  as 
this  good  opinion  strengthened,  a  feeling  of 
indignation  against  Polly  for  her  ingratitude, 
as  I  was  pleased  to  call  it,  found  a  lodging  in 
my  heart. 

And  so  the  matter  had  gone  on,  fh>m  small 
beginnings,  until  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  one  part,  and  coldness  on  the  other,  had 
grown  up  between  mistress  and  maid.  I  asked 
no  questions  of  Polly,  as  to  the  change  in  her 
manner,  but  made  my  own  inferences,  and 
took,  for  granted,  my  own  conclusions.  I  had 
spoiled  her  by  indulgence — that  was  clear.  As 
a  thing  of  course,  this  view  was  not  very  favor- 
able to  a  just  and  patient  estimate  of  her  con- 
duct, whenever  it  failed  to  meet  my  approval. 

On  the  present  occasion,  she  had  neglected 
the  performance  of  certain  services,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  suffered  some  small  incon- 
venience, and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  you,  Polly," 
said  I  to  her  sharply.  **  Something  has^spoiled 
you  outright ;  and  I  tell  you  now,  once  for  all, 
that  you'll  have  to  mend  your  ways  consider- 
ably, if  you  expect  to  remain  much  longer  in 
this  family." 

The  language  was  hard  enough,  but  the  man- 
ner harder  and  more  offensive.  I  had  never 
spoken  to  her  before  with  anything  like  this 
severity  of  manner.  The  result  of  this  little 
piece  of  intemperance  on  my  part,  the  reader 
has  seen.  Polly  gave  notice  that  she  would 
leave,  and  I  accepted  the  notice.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  girl  retired  fi-om  my  room,  I 
maintained  my  state  of  half  indignant  inde- 
pendence ;  but,  as  to  being  satisfied  with  my- 
self, that  was  out  of  the  question.  I  had  lost 
my  temper,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  had 
been  harsh,  and  it  might  be,  unjust.  I  was 
about  to  lose  the  services  of  a  domestic,  whose 
good  qualities  so  far  overbalanced  all  defects 
and  short-comings,  that  I  could  hardly  hope 
to  supply  her  place.  How  could 'the  children 
give  her  up  ?  This  question  came  home  with  a 
most  unpleasant  suggestion  of  consequences. 
But,  as  the  disturbance  of  my  feelings  went 
on  subsiding,  and  thought  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  that  which  most  troubled  me  was  a 
sense  of  izijustice  towards  Polly.  The  sugges- 
tion came  stealing  into  my  mind,  that  the 
something  wrong  about  her  might  involve  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  had,  in  a  narrow  refer- 
ence of  things  to  my  own  affairs,  imagined. 
Polly  was  certainly  changed;  but,  might  not 
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the  change  have  its  origin  in  mental  conflict 
or  sufferings,  which  entitled  her  to  pitj  and 
consideration,  instead  of  blame  t 

This  was  a  new  thought,  which  in  no  way 
tended  to  increase  a  feeling  of  self-approyal. 

**  She  is  human,  like  the  rest  of  us,"  said  I, 
as  I  sat  talking  over  the  matter  with  mjself, 
**and  every  human  heart  has  its  portion  of 
bitterness.  The  weak  must  bear  in  weakness, 
as  well  as  the  strong  in  strength ;  and  the  light 
burden  rests  as  painfully  on  the  back  that 
bends  in  feebleness,  as  does  the  heavy  one  on 
Atlas-shoulders.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard 
those  who  serve  us  as  mere  working  machines. 
Rarely  do  we  consider  them  as  possessing  like 
wants  and  weaknesses,  like  sympathies  and 
yearnings  with  ourselves.  Anything  will  do 
for  them.  Under  any  external  circumstances, 
it  is  their  duty  to  be  satisfied.'' 

I  was  wrong  in  this  matter.  Nothing  was 
now  clearer  to  me  than  this.  But,  how  was  I 
lio  get  right?  That  was  the  puzzling  question. 
I  thought,  and  thought — looking  at  the  diffi- 
culty first  on  this  side,  and  then  on  that.  No 
way  of  escape  presented  itself,  except  through 
some  Open  or  implied  acknowledgment  of 
-wrong;  that  is,  I  must  have  some  plain,  kind 
talk  with  Polly,  to  begin  with,  and  thus  show 
her,  by  an  entire  change  of  manner,  that  I  was 
eonsoiouB  of  having  spoken  to  her  in  a  way  that 
was  not  met  by  my  own  self-approval.  Pride 
was  not  slow  in  vindicating  her  own  position 
among  the  mental  powers.  She  was  not  will- 
ing to  see  me  humble  myself  to  a  servant. 
Polly  had  given  notice  that  she  was  going  to 
leave,  and  if  I  made  concession,  she  would  at 
once  conclude  that  I  did  so  meanly,  from  self- 
interest»  because  I  wished  to  retain  her  services. 
My  naturally  independent  spirit  revolted  under 
this  view^Q^^e  case,  but  I  marshalled  some  of  , 
the  better  forces  of  my  mln$i».«nd  took  the  field  I 
bravely  on  the  side  of  right  and  duty.  For) 
gome  time  the  conflict  went  on,  when  the  bet-  > 
ter  elem^its  of  my  nature  gained  the  victory.    ) 

When  the  decision  was  made,  I  sent  a  mes-  ^ 
saga  for  VoXiy*  I  saw,  as  she  entered  my  room,  I 
that  her  ch^ks  no  longer  burned,  and  that  the  ; 
fire  had  died  out  in  her  eyes.  Her  face  was ) 
pale,  and  its  expression  sad,  but  enduring.        < 

"Polly,"  said  I,  kindly,  **  sit  down.  I  would  \ 
like  to  have  some  talk  with  you."  > 

The  girl  seemed  taken  by  surprise.  Her  face  b 
warmed  a  little,  and  her  eyes,  which  had  been  \ 
turned  aside  from  mine,  looked  at  me  with  a  I 
glance  of  inquiry.  5 

"  There,  PoUy" — and  J  pointed  to  a  chair —  S 
«*  sit  down."  S 


She  obeyed,  but  with  a  weary,  patient  air, 
like  one  whose  feelings  were  painfully  op- 
pressed. 

**  Polly,"  said  I,  throwing  both  kindness  and 
interest  in  my  voice,  '*has  any  thing  troubled 
you  of  late  ?" 

Her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  reddened. 

**  If  there  has,  PoUy,  and  I  can  help  you  in 
any  way,  speak  to  me  as  a  friend.  You  can 
trust  me." 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  sudden  and  strong 
emotion  that  instantly  manifested  itself.  Her 
face  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she  sobbed  out, 
with  a  violence  that  startled  me.  I  waited 
until  she  grew  calm,  and  then  said,  laying  a 
hand  kindly  upon  her  as  I  spoke — 

**  Polly,  you  can  talk  to  me  as  freely  as  if  I 
were  your  mother.  Speak  out  plainly,  and  if 
I  can  advise  you  or  aid  you  in  any  way,  be 
sure  that  I  will  do  it." 

**  I  don't  think  you  can  help  me  any,  ma'am, 
unless  it  is  to  bear  my  trouble  more  patiently," 
she  answered,  in  a  subdued  way. 

*' Trouble,  child?  What  trouble?  Has  any 
thing  gone  wrong  with  you  ?" 

The  manner  in  which  this  inquiry  was  made 
aroused  her,  and  she  said  quickly  and  with 
feeling : 

"  Wrong  with  met    0  no,  ma'am  I" 

"  But  you  aVe  in  trouble,  Polly." 

**Not  fot  myself,  ma'am — not  for  myself," 
was  her  earnest  reply. 

♦*For  whom,  then,  Polly?" 

The  girl  did  not  answer  for  some  momenta. 
Then  with  a  long,  deep  sigh,  she  said : 

"Tou  never  saw  my  brother  Tom,  ma'am. 
Oh,  he  was  such  a  nice  boy,  and  1  was  so  fond 
of  him.  He  had  a  hard  place  where  he  worked, 
and  they  paid  him  so  little  that,  poor  fellow  I 
if  I  hadn't  spent  half  my  wages  on  him,  he'd 
never  have  looked  fit  to  be  se^  among  folks. 
When  he  was  eighteen  he  seemed  to  me  per- 
f^t.  He  was  so  good  and  kind.  But — "  and 
the  girl's  voiee  almost  broke  down — **  some- 
how, he  began  to  change  afUr  that  I  think 
he  fell  into  biad  company.  Oh,  ma'am!  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  killed  me  the  first 
time  I  found  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and 
was  not  himself.  I  cried  all  night  for  two  or 
three  nights.  When  we  met  again  I  tried  to 
talk  with  Tom  about  it,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  a 
word,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  got 
angry  with  his  sister.  , . 

**  It  has  been  going  on  from  bad  to  worse 
ever  since,  and  I've  almost  given  up  hope." 

**  He's  several  years  younger  than  you  are, 
Polly." 
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'*  Yes,  ma'am.  He  was  only  ten  yean  old 
when  our  mother  died.  I  am  glad  she  is  dead 
now,  what  I've  never  said  before.  There  were 
only  two  of  us — ^Tom  and  I ;  and  I  being  nearly 
six  years  the  oldest,  felt  like  a  mother  as  well 
ts  a  sister  to  him.  I'to  neyer  spent  much  on 
myself,  as  you  know,  and  neyer  had  as  good 
clothes  as  other  girls  with  my  wages.  It  took 
nearly  ererything  for  Tom.  0  dear  I  What 
is  to  come  of  it  all?  It  will  kill  ine,  Tm 
afraid." 

A  few  questions  on  my  part  brought  out  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  Polly's  brother  that  satis- 
fied me  of  his  great  lapse  from  yirtue  and 
sobriety.  He  was  now  past  twenty,  and  from 
all  I  could  learn,  moving  swift-footed  along  the 
road  to  destruction. 

There  followed  a  dead  silence  for  some  time 
after  all  the  story  was  told.  What  could  I  say  ? 
The  case  was  one  in  which  it  seemed  that  I 
could  offer  neither  advice  nor  consolation.  But 
it  was  in  my  power  to  show  interest  in  the  girl, 
and  to  let  her  feel  that  she  had  my  sympathy. 
She  was  sitting  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  a 
look  of  sorrow  on  her  pale,  thin  face— I  had 
not  before  remarked  the  signs  of  emaciation — 
that  touched  me  deeply. 

*'  Polly,"  said  I,  with  as  much  kindness  as  I 
eould  tiurow  into  my  voice,  **  it  is  the  lot  of  all 
t%  have  trouble,  and  each  heart  knows  its  own 
bitterness.  But  on  some  the  trouble  falls  with 
a  weight  that  seems  impossible  to  be  borne. 
And  this  is  your  case.  Yet,  it  only  ieemt  to  be 
so,  for  as  our  day  is  so  shall  our  strength  be. 
If  you  cannot  draw  your  brother  away  from 
the  dangerous  paths  in  which  he  is  walking, 
you  can  pray  for  him,  and  the  prayer  of  earn- 
est love  will  bring  your  spirit  so  near  to  his 
spirit,  that  Qod  may  be  able  to  influence  him 
for  good  through  this  presence  of  your  spirit 
wUh  his." 

Polly  looked  up  at  me  with  a  light  flashing 
in  her  face,  as  if  a  new  hope  had  dawned  upon 
her  heart. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  she  said,  **  I  have  prayed, 
and  do  pray  for  him  daily.  But,  then,  I  think 
God  loves  him  better  than  I  can  love  him,  and 
Deeds  none  of  my  prayer  in  the  case.  And  so 
a  chill  falls  over  me,  and  everything  grows 
^k  and  hopeless — ^for,  of  myself,  I  can  do 
nothing." 

**  Our  prayers  cannot  change  the  purposes  of 
Ood  towards  any  one;  but  God  works  by 
means,  and  our  prayers  may  be  the  means 
through  which  he  can  help  another." 

*'  How  7  How  T  Oh !  tell  me  how,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins?" 


S     The  girl  spoke  with  great' eagerness. 
^     I  had  an  important  truth  to  communicate , 
( but,  how  was  I  to  make  it  clear  to  her  simple 
^mind?    I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said — 

**  When  we  think  of  any  one,  we  see  them." 

**  In  our  minds  ?" 

**  Yes,  Polly.  We  see  them  with  the  eyes  of 
our  minds ;  and  are  also  present  with  them  as 
to  our  minds,  or  spirits.  Have  you  not  noticed 
that  on  some  occasions  you  suddenly  thought 
of  a  person,  and  that  in  a  little  while  after- 
wards that  person  came  in  ?" 

"  0  yes,  I've  often  noticed,  and  wondered 
why  it  should  be  so." 

**  Well,  the  person  in  coming  to  see  you,  or 
in  approaching  the  place  where  you  were, 
thought  of  you  so  distinctly  that  she  was  pre- 
sent to  your  mind,  and  you  saw  her  with  the 
eyes  of  yonr  mind.  If  this  be  the  right  expla- 
nation, as  I  believe  it  is,  then,  if  we  think 
intently  pf  another,  and  especially  if  we  thial^  ' 
with  a  strong  affection,  we  are  present  with- 
them  so  fully  that  they  think  of  us,  and  see 
our  forms  with  the  eyes  of  their  spirits.  And 
now,  Polly,  keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  see 
how  praying,  in  tender  love  for  another,  may 
help  God  to  do  him  good;  for  you  know  that 
men  and  angels  are  co-workers  with  God  in  all 
good.  On  the  wings  of  our  thought  and  love, 
angelic  spirits,  who  are  present  with  us  in 
prayer,  may  pass  with  us  to  the  object  of  our 
tender  interest,  and  thus  gaining  audience,  as 
it  were,  stir  the  heart  with  good  impulses.  And 
who  can  tell  how  effectual  this  may  be,  if  of 
daily  act  and  long  continuance  ?" 

I  paused  to  see  if  I  was  comprehended. 
Polly  was  listening  intently,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  floor.  She  looked  up,  after  a  mo- 
ment, her  count-enance  calmer  than  before,  but 
bearing  so  hopeful  an  aspect  that  I  was  touched 
with  wonder. 

**l  will,  pray  for  him  morning,  noon  and 
night,"  she  said,  **  and  if,  bodily,  I  cannot  be 
near  him,  my  spirit  shall  be  present  witif  his 
many  times  each  day.  Oh,  if  I  could  but 
draw  him  back  from  the  evil  into  which  he  has 
fallen!" 

"A  sister's  loring  prayer,  and  the  memory 
of  his  mother  in  heaven,  will  prove,  I  trust, 
Polly,  too  potent  for  all  his  enemies.  Take 
courage !" 

In  the  silence  that  foUonpd  this  last  remark, 
Polly  arose  and  stood  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing yet  unsaid  in  her  mind.  I  understood 
her,  and  made  the  way  plain  for  both  of  us. 

<<If  I  had  known  of  this  before,  it  would 
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have  explained  to  me  something  that  gave  my 
mind  an  unfavorable  impression.  You  have 
not  been  like  yourself  for  some  time  past." 

"How  could  I,  ma'am?"  Polly's  voice 
trembled  and  her  eyes  again  filled  with  tears. 
^  **  I  never  meant  to  displease  you ;  but — " 
"All  is  explained,"  said  I,  interrupting  her. 
"J  see  just  how  it  is ;  and  if  I  have  said  a 
word  that  hurt  you,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  No  one 
oould  have  given  better  satisfaotion  in  a  family 
than  you  have  given." 

"  I  have  always  tried  to  do  right,"  murmured 
the  poor  girl,  sadly. 

"I  know  it,  Polly."  My  tones  were  en- 
couraging. "  And  if  you  will  forget  the  un- 
kind way  in  which  I  spoke  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  it  may 
be  better  for  both  of  us.  You  are  not  fit, 
taking  your  mind  as  it  now  is,  to  go  among 
strangers." 

Polly  looked  at  me  with  gratitude  and  for- 
giveness in  her  wet  eyes.  There  was  a  motion 
of  reply  about  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

"  Shall  it  be  as  it  was,  Polly  ?" 

**  0  yes,  ma'am  I  I  don't  wish  to  leave  you ; 
and  particularly,  not  now.  I  am  not  fit,  as 
you  say,  to  go  among  strangers.  But  you 
must  bear  with  me  a  little ;  for  I  can't  always 
keep  my  thoughts  about  me." 

WBwfPoUy  retired  from  my  room,  I  set  my- 
self to  thinking  over  what  had  happened.  The 
lesson  went  deeply  into  my  heart.  Poor  girl  1 
what  a  heavy  burden  rested  upon  her  weak 
shoulders.  No  wonder  that  she  bent  under  it ! 
No  wonder  that  she  was  changed!  She  was 
no  subject  for  angry  reproof,  but  for  pity  and 
forbearance.  If  she  had  come  short  in  service, 
or  failed  to  enter  upon  her  daily  tasks  with 
the  old  cheerfulness,  no  blame  could  attach 
to  her,  for  the  defect  was  of  force  and  not 
will. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  as  I  pondered  the  matter, 
"  how  little  inclined  are  we  to  consider  those 
who  stand  below  us  in  the  social  scale,  or  to 
think  of  them  as  having  like  passions,  like 
weaknesses,  like  hopes  and  fears  with  our- 
selves. We  deal  vnth  them  too  often  as  if  they 
were  mere  working  machines,  and  grow  im- 
patient if  they  show  signs  of  pain,  weariness, 
or  irritation.  We  are  quick  to  blame  and  slow 
to  praise— chary  of  kind  words,  but  voluble  in 
reproof— holding  o^elves  superior  in  station, 
but  not  always  showing  ourselves  superior  in 
t hough tfulness,  self-control  and  kind  forbear- 
ance. Ah  me !  Life  is  a  lesson-book,  and  we 
turn  a  new  pago  every  day  " 


SOMEWHERE. 

BT  MRS.  H.  L.  BOSTWICK. 

How  little  do  we  know  or  heed 

Where,  'mid  life's  chance  and  changing. 
Lies  the  sure  fruitage  of  oar  deed. 

Or  Destiny's  arranging. 
Somewhere  the  trifles  live,  that  still 

We  fling  from  hands  uncaring ; 
Some  covert  hides  the  good  or  ill 

That  fate  for  us  is  bearing. 

Somewhere  there  grows  a  slender  treo 

My  careless  fingers  planted, 
Which  yet  a  stately  shade  may  bo, 

Time-crowned  and  memory-haanted. 
A  climbing  rose  that  blooms  at  mom. 

Its  fragrant  incense  giving — 
Perchance  a  bitter  fruit — a  thorn — 

Yet  owes  to  me  its  living. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  lowly  cot, 

Where  kind  thoughts,  writ  in  weakness^ 
May  come  like  birds,  when  I  am  not, 

And  cheer,  like  song,  its  bleakness; 
Somewhere  a  white  and  hollow  eheek. 

An  eye  too  restless  shining. 
For  some  low  word  that  I  may  speak. 
May  cease  awhile  their  pining 

Somewhere  a  careless  action  wrought, 

A  moment's  lapse  of  duty. 
May  leave  a  bnmed  and  blackened  blot. 

To  desolate  life's  beauty. 
Somewhere — God  pardon — ^hasty  words. 

Like  arrows  heedless  winging. 
Find  out  some  true  heart's  tender  chords. 

And  pierce  with  cruel  stinging. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  spot  of  ground, 

Now,  haply,  green  and  blooming. 
Whereon,  ere  long,  a  withered  mound 

Shall  rise  for  my  entombing. 
Somewhere  there  waits  a  vacant  stone. 

Perchance  unhewn,  unbroken. 
To  boar  my  name  and  age  alone, 

And  crave  Love's  tearful  token. 

Somewhere  there  is  a  robe  more  bright 

Than  this  my  spirit  weareth, 
No  sin -spot  stains  its  perfect  white, 

Nor  shade  of  grief  it  beareth. 
Somewhere-^I  know  not — none  can  see 

Beyond  Death's  hurrying  river 
My  father  keeps  a  place  for  me 

Safe  in  His  house — ^forever ! 


READi29a  AHD  TniNKiNQ. — Those  who  havo 
read  of  everything  are  thought  to  understand 
everything  too ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Beading 
furnishes  the  mind  only  with  the  materials  of 
knowledge.  It  is  thinking  that  makes  whnt 
we  read  ours.     We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind. 
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IMOGENE'8   LAST   VOLUME. ♦ 

BY  MABY  C.  ORANNI88. 

All  the  gossips  of  Elderrille  decided  una- 
nimously that  Frank  Stanton  was  a  silly-head, 
to  think  of  marrying  such  a  bookish  sort  of  a 
girl  as  Imogene  May.  Not  but  she  might  be 
good  enough  in  her  way ;  but  what  could  he  do, 
on  a  clerk's  salary,  towards  supporting  a  wife, 
whom  they  knew  couldn't  mend  a  garment  or 
cook  a  meal  fit  to  be  eaten ! 

"Them  are  kind  of  gals,"  (chimed  in  Aunt 
Persey  Potter,  at  the  social  tea-drinking,  where 
the  matter  was  being  pretty  thoroughly  discus- 
sed,) "that's  allers  readin'  and  writin*  and 
talkin'  about  things  in  the  moon,  without  know- 
ing, maybe,  much  more  of  'em  than  us  com- 
moner folks,  aint  jist  the  kind  for  young  men 
to  marry  who  want  to  git  along  in  the  world ; 
not  that  I'to  anything  particular  agin  Miss 
Imogene,  only  she  aint  the  tort  for  Stanton." 

This  last  sentence  was  delivered  with  em- 
phasis«  in  an  oracular  tone,  and  Aunt  Persey 
puneti  her  mouth  into  more  than  its  usual  un- 
yielding primness,  as  she  took  another  cup  of 
her  favorite  Souchong  from  the  hands  of  her 
hostess. 

♦♦No  more  have  I  any  disrespect  for  the 
young  lady,  for  it's  her  misfortune,  leastwise, 
that  her  head  is  so  full  of  notions,"  responded 
another  of  the  guests.  ♦♦  She  takes  it  naturally 
from  her  father,  whose  brain  was  so  crammed 
with  knowledge  that  he  never  wot  like  ordinary 
mortals.  But  then  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
amazing  fond  of  Imogene ;  and  I've  heard  said 
he  took  the  whole  care  of  her  after  her  mother 
died.' 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of 
his  ease  of  alliance  given  by  this  neighborhood 
"  Court  of  Errors,"  Frank  Stanton  and  pretty, 
blushing  Imogene  May  were  pronounced  one, 
by  the  white-haired  village  clergyman,  as  side 
by  side  they  stood  before  the  altar  in  the  little 
brown  church,  one  fhigrant  June  rooming. 
Even  these  croaking  gossips,  who  had  been  so 
ready  with  their  dismal  forebodings  concerning 
the  match,  were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  led 
eapthre  by  the  happy  influences  of  the  scene, 
and  forgot  all  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  as 
jeated  in  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
%em  to  the  railroad,  and  thence  to  their  city 
home,  the  happy  pair  bade  adieu  to  the 
vowd  of  sympathizing  friends,  and,  amid 
miles  and  tears,  drove  away  from  the  church 
door,  beneath  the  roseate  light  of  a  new  sum- 
mer day — and  of  a  new,  and,  as  they  fondly 
hoped,  a  richer,  happier  life  I 


Did  Frank  have  cause  to  regret  his  choice  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  True,  Imogene— or  "  Genie," 
as  he  lovingly  called  her,  would  now  and  then 
write  versee,  simply  because  she  couldn't  help 
it — (ask  the  birds  if  they  can  help  warbling  on 
a  sunny  spring  morning,  when  their  littlo 
hearts  are  brimful  of  joy) — and  Frank,  foolish 
fellow  as  he  was,  thought  these  effusions 
charming;  as,  also,  that  no  simple  stories  of 
the  heart  could  excel  in  true  pathos  and  beauty 
those  that  so  readily  flowed  from  her  busy  pen. 
But  as  to  housekeeping — there,  Master  Frank, 
we  have  you  I  We  will  acknowledge  the  wife's 
genius  and  accomplishments,  her  sunny  face 
and  winning  iendemess ;  but,  as  Aunt  Persey 
says  of  these  quite  pardonable  attractions, 
♦♦  they  aint  jist  the  kind  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  git  along  in  the  world,"  eh  ? 

**  Housekeeper,"  replies  the  happy,  infatu- 
ated Frank,  with  an  offended  air;  ♦♦if  you  can 
show  me  a  better  one  you  can  work  miracles !" 
.  So,  the  old-wives  were  at  fault  for  once  is 
;  their  prognostics ;    and  Frank,  the  fortunate 
^  fellow,  rejoices  in  a  wife  whose  good  practical 
sense    and    active    knowledge    of  .  every-day 
affairs,   are    fiilly  equal    to    her    intellectual 
worth  and  her  amiable  social  qualities. 

It  was  Imogene,  the  bride  of  a  few  months, 
who  proposed  exchanging  their  rather  expen- 
sive boarding  place  for  a  quiet,  humble  tene- 
ment, where  they  two  might  make  for  them- 
selves a  peaceful  home,  in  which  she  was  the 
beneficent  fairy  whose  ready  skill  and  active 
hands  worked  such  marvels  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  even  elegance,  out  of  a  limited 
portion  of  her  husband's  not  extensive  income, 
that  he  was  no  less  astonished  than  delighted. 
♦♦Ah!  Genie,  darling,  you  are  a  veritable 
witch.  Its  quite  evident  that  I  am  under  the 
wand  of  an  enchantress.  Who  but  you  could 
have  made  such  a  splendid  transformation !" 
and  the  astonished  Frank  examined  with  de- 
light the  old,  worn  office-chair,  now  glowing 
in  oriental  splendor,  with  its  richly  flounced 
cover  of  cripison  chintz,  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  a  snowy  tidy  of  delicate  net  work 
thrown  over  the  back,  while  its  capacious 
depth,  stuffed  soft  and  tacked  with  bright  tufts 
of  worsted,  together  with  the  added  castors, 
made  it  ♦♦  quite  a  model  affair  for  deserring 
husbands" — at  least  this  was  Frank's  decision, 
as  he  threw  himself  into  it,  with  such  an  air 
of  happy  abandon  that  Imogene  clapped  her 
hands  and  burst  into  one  of  those  musical 
peals  of  laughter,  calling  him  a  grand  old 
Turk ;  to  which  he  playfully  added,  ♦♦  that  if 
so,  she  was  certainly  his  ♦  Sultana,'  and  must 
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share  his  throne  with  him ;"  and  catching  her 
in  his  arms  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  thus 
they  sat  together  in  the  big  arm-chair,  before 
a  bright  fire,  in  their  pleasant  little  sitting- 
room,  ail  that  stormy  winter  evening ! 

With  such  a  help-meet,  who  could  make 
easy  chairs  out  of  next  to  nothing,  with  her 
own  skilful  hands  and  a  bit  of  chintz ;  and  who 
wrote  nice  little  stories,  the  proceeds  of  which 
brought  them  many  an  added  comfort — 
(though  of  this,  sly  little  witch  as  she  was, 
Frank  was  kept  in  utter  ignorance,)  what 
wonder  that  fortune  smiled  upon  the  young 
husband,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
found  himself  raised  to  the  office  of  junior 
partner  in  the  establishment  where  he  had 
preyiously  been  a  clerk ;  and  that  by  the  ex- 
cellent thrift  of  his  sweet  wife,  he  also  found 
himself  unpressed  by  debt,  and  with  means 
sufficient,  with  their  present  prospects,  of  pur- 
chasing a  delightful  cottage-home  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  noisy,  dusty  city. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

'TwAS  a  cold  November  evening  when  the 
door  bell  rang,  and  hearing  a  familiar  voice  in 
the  hall,  Imogcne  hastily  threw  open  the  sitting- 
room  door,  and  the  next  instant  was  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  her  early  heart-friend,  Bessie  War- 
den. For  two  long  years  these  two  congenial 
souls  had  been  separated ;  and  after  the  task 
of  disrobing  Bessie  of  her  several  extra  travel- 
ing wrappers  was  laughingly  accomplished, 
and  the  fatigue  of  her  journey  somewhat  re- 
moved by  a  late  supper,  with  a  dish  of  tea 
from  the  still  hissing  urn,  which  Bessie  de- 
clared **  a  delicious  comfort  after  so  cold  a 
ride ;"  with  many  rcigrets  that  Frank  should 
have  been  obliged  to  be  out,  on  this  particular 
evening  of  all  others,  when  he  was  usually  at 
home,  and  when  he  Would  have  been  so  happy 
to  welcome  her  old  school-mate  to  their  cot- 
tage, Imogene  drew  up  the  rockers  before  the 
blazing  grate,  in  the  cosy  parlor,  and,  hand  in 
hand,  as  of  old,  they  sat  together  in  the  soft 
fire-light,  talking  of  the  happy  past  and  pre- 
sent, comparing  notes  in  regard  to  their  indi- 
vidual experiences,  and  each,  still  in  the 
morning  of  her  days,  looking  forward  to  the 
future  as  to  hours  beautified  by  the  roseate 
hues  of  a  still  unclouded  hope,  only  Bessie 
recognized  in  the  young  wife's  tones,  while 
speaking  of  coming  hours,  a  richer  music  than 
ever  before,  and  felt  the  influence  of  deeper 
inspiration,  breathing  in  all  her  words  of 
loving  endearment — felt  a  consciousness  in  her 


presence  that  there  had  been  a  ftiller  unfolding 
of  her  woman's  soul  during  their  last  separa- 
tion than  ever  before,  adding  a  sweetness  aud 
dignity  to  her  every  look  and  tone. 

*<  But  tell  me,  dear  friend,  about  your  new 
book.  Do  you  know  how  interested  I  haye 
been  in  it  ¥"  This  question  Bessie  suddenly 
asked,  during  a  slight  pause  in  their  conver- 
sation.    *<  Is  it  published  yet  V* 

**Yes,"  answered  Imogene,  softly,  while  a 
bright  warm  blush  mantled  her  cheek  and  a 
beautiful  light  shone  in  her  large  hazle  eyes. 

**  You  know,"  said  Bessie,  **  you  wrote  me, 
in  reply  to  my  inquiries  about  your  idle  pen, 
that  you  were  concentrating  all  your  energies 
upon  it,  and  I  shall  expect  a  rich  intellectual 
treat — something  quite  worthy  of  your  ge- 
nius." Bessie,  who  was  herself  a  bit  of  an 
authoress,  continued :  **  You  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness, ma  ch^re,  that  I  have  always  insisted 
that  your  literary  efforts  were  too  spasmodic, 
and  your  productions,  especially  in  poetry, 
quite  too  detached  and  fhigmentary,  to  do  joe- 
tice  to  the  talents  which  I  know  you  possess ; 
but  why  did  you  not  send  me  a  copy  !  I  shall 
begin  to  feel  jealous,  considering  how  prompt 
you  used  to  be  in  forwarding  such  favors." 

"  I  thought  to  do  so,  certainly,  but  ooncladed 
to  wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Imogene,  with 
a  half  comical  smile  hovering  about  her  lips ; 
"and  now  let  us  on  to  the  library;  for  you 
must  know,"  she  added,  as  they  rose,  **  that 
Frank,  dear  soul,  has  fitted  me  a  cosy  little 
nook,  which  I  dignify  by  this  appellation;'* 
and  leading  the  way,  Imogene  and  Bessie 
passed  through  a  side  door  into  a  good  sized 
sleeping  apartment,  and  from  this  into  a 
smaller  room,  the  faint  outlines  of  which  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
half  extinguished  gas  burner.  The  next  mo* 
ment,  with  a  soft,  quick  step,  Imogene  passed 
before  Bessie,  and  turning  on  a  full  blaze  of 
light,  revealed,  indeed,  rows  of  well-filled  book 
shelves,  extending  around  two  sides  of  the 
wall ;  the  convenient  little  writing-desk,  with 
all  its  et  ceteras ;  but  something  still  more  sur- 
prisingly interesting  in  the  small  snowy  canopy 
by  her  side,  within  whose  softly  falling  folds 
stood  a  richly  carved  mahogany  crib,  where, 
like  a  little  "cupid,  lying  among  the  roses"  of 
a  richly  flowered  satin  coverlet,  slept  a  beaiA 
tiful  babe  I 

For  a  moment   Bessie,  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  at  this  vision  of  infantile  loveli- 
ness,  could  only   hold  her  breath,   lest   the 
sweet  vision  should  dissolve  into    **  airy  no- 
^  thingness,"  and  gate  upon*  the  cheryib,  like 
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one  Bpell-bonnd.  A  profusion  of  golden  hair, 
Bofl  and  shining,  surrounded  the  faultless 
head;  one  dimpled  arm  lay  under  the  rosy 
cheek,  while  the  other  arm  was  tossed  out 
among  the  roses — a  thing  of  waxen  beauty. 

**  And  thUf  oh,  Genie  ?"  she  at  length  asked, 
in  a  hushed  whisper,  of  the  happy  young 
mother. 

•*  Yes  I"  replied  Imogene;  **Mi»,  dear  Bes- 
sie, is  my  last  published  Tolume — does  it  not 
exceed  your  expectations  ?"  And  the  thankful 
mother  bent  oyer  her  darling  of  one  short  year 
with  true  maternal  fondness.  **Ah,  Bessie,*' 
she  added,  **  la  not  this  worthy  of  my  highest 
efforts?" 

**  Yes,  isn't  this  Genie's  best  book,"  asked  a 
low,  manly  Toice  in  Bessie's  ear. 

The  two  friends  turned  with  a  start,  and 
Frank,  who  had  softly  entered  the  room,  threw 
both  arms  around  them ;  and  thus  they  stood, 
a  happy  trio,  looking  roTorently  down  upon 
that  great  mystery — a  new  human  life;  while 
each  decided  that  nothing  which  had  ever  been 
achieved  in  the  realm  of  art  or  the  fields  of 
literature  could  equal  this,  greatest  of  all  her 
productions — this  unlettered  book,  fresh  from 
the  divine  hand — Imogene's  Last  Volume  ? 

Maplb  Cottaob, 
Hari/ord,  Cwm. 


A  DARKENED  ROOM. 

BT  BLLBS  Cs.LAKB. 


**  Think  bow  Uie  Son  of  Ood,  unaided  and  alone, 
Pkayed  in  that  dread  agony,  '  Thy  will  be  done  V  " 


Blithesome  days  have  flashed  and  faded, 

Dreary  nights  have  darkened  o'er. 
Since  the  sunlight  broke  and  braided 

Softened  shadows  on  the  floor; 
Since  the  feet  that  pressed  the  portal 

Went  out  slowly,  all  alone. 
Heeding  not  that  life  immortal 

Through  a  thrust  of  pain  is  won. 

Hope's  fair  lights  have  failed  their  burning 

In  the  clasp  of  clinging  bands, 
Prayets  of  wild  and  passionate  yearning 

Stirred  the  air  of  far  off-lands ; 
Sinee  within  this  chamber,  darkened. 

Through  such  long  and  weary  years 
I  to  Pain's  dread  voices  hearkened. 

Blinding  pride  with  bitter  tears. 

Onee,  in  days  that  He  in  shadow 
Of  the  darker  ones  since  known. 


Life  seemed  like  a  summer  meadow. 
All  with  daisies  overblown ; 

But  when  gathered  in  its  heaven 
Clouds  with  coming  tempests  dark. 

One  of  life's  white  hopes  was  riven 
From  the  tendrils  of  my  heart. 

Then  for  refuge  in  my  sorrow, 

Silence  in  my  hours  of  pain, 
That  no  sunlight  gloom  might  borrow 

From  the  darkness  on  me  lain. 
Came  I  from  the  outward  summer. 

Locked  the  door  of  heart  and  room. 
That  no  wing  of  angel-comer. 

Floating  by,  might  meet  my  gloom. 

God  alone  knew  all  the  striving 

That  I  held  with  dark  despair ; 
God  alone  held  power  of  shriving 

Sins  that  grief  alone  would  dare; 
All  I  know  is,  that  my  praying 

Beat  in  vain  the  prison -door. 
In  the  balance  sadly  weighing 

Life,  with  Death  that  weeps  no  more. 

Fain  at  last  to  ease  the  wearing 

Of  my  sorrow's  deep  unrest, ' 
With  me  o'er  the  sea-waves  bearing 

One  white  roee  from  off  her  breast. 
Left  I  all  the  ways  behind  me, — 

We,  together,  once  had  trod, — 
With  no  parting  tears  to  blind  me. 

Stricken  by  a  sharper  rod. 

Years  have  vanished  through  the  porta) 

Of  the  Past's  far  shadow  land; 
Years  that  to  the  life  immortal 

Near  and  nearer  bade  ine  stand; 
I  have  gathered  relics  holy 

In  the  temples  of  the  East, 
Where  the  faithfhl,  bending  lowly 

Pray  that  heathen-reign  may  < 


And,  thank  God !  where  once  in  anguish 

Jesus  wore  the  crown  of  thorns, 
Where  the  people  in  their  madness 

Hurled  at  Him  thehr  bitter  soom,  . 
I  from  pain  so  dark  and  faithless 

That  my  life,  like  night  had  grown, 
Turning  to  the  Love  proved  deathless, 

Said  at  last,  "Thy  wiU  be  done!" 

Darkened,  haunted,  thou  no  longer 

By  the  gloom  of  grief  shall  be ! 
Lattice-roses,  climb  ye  stronger 

Than  in  years  now  past  for  me ! 
Throw  your  tendrils  through  the  easement 

Wreath  your  bloom  around  the  door; 
Pain  that  brings  from  God  estrangement 

In  my  heart  shall  bum  no  more  I 
OharlotU  Centre,  y.  Y. 
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TORRINI  AND  THE  POPE. 

FROM  MEMOIBS  OF  BOBEBT-UOUDIN. 

I  DETEBMiNED  on  profiting  bj  the  reputation 
I  had  gained,  and  proceeded  to  Borne,  as  a 
brilliant  termination  to  my  Italian  representa- 
tions. Pinatti  had  never  dared  to  enter  that 
city,  lest  through  distrust  of  himself  than 
through  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  he 
could  only  speak  i?ith  terror.  The  chevalier 
was  extremely  prudent  whenever  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned;  he  feared  being  treated 
like  a  sorcerer,  and  ending  his  days  in  an  auto 
da  fe.  More  than  once  he  had  bid  me  take 
warning  by  the  unhappy  Cagliostro,  who  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  only  owed  to  the 
clemency  of  the  Pope  the  commutation  of  the 
penalty  into  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Confiding  in  the  intelligence  of  Pius  VII., 
and,  besides,  having  no  pretensions  to  the 
charlatanism  of  Cagliostro,  I  proceeded  to  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  where  my  per- 
formances created  a  great  sensation.  His  Ho- 
liness himself,  on  hearing  of  me,  did  me  the 
signal  honor  of  requesting  a  performance,  at 
which  I  was  advised  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
ohuroh  would  form  my  audience. 

You  can  fancy  with  what  eagerness  I  acqui- 
esced in  his  wish,  and  what  care  I  devoted  to 
my  preparations.  After  selecting  all  my  best 
tricks,  I  ransacked  my  brains  to  invent  one 
worthy  of  my  illustrious  spectators.  But  I  had 
no  need  to  search  long,  for  chance,  that  most 
ingenious  of  inventors,  came  to  my  aid. 

On  the  day  prior  to  the  performance  I  was 
in  the  shop  of  one  of  the  first  watchmakers  of 
Rome,  when  a  servant  came  in  to  ask  if  his 
eminence  the  Cardinal  de 's  watch  was  re- 
paired. 

"  It  will  not  be  ready  till  this  evening,"  the 
watchmaker  replied ;  "  and  I  will  do  myself 
the  honor  of  carrying  it  to  your  master  my- 
self." 

When  the  servant  had  retired,  the  tradesman 
said  to  me : 

''This  is  a  handsome  and  capital  watch. 
The  Cardinal  to  whom  it  belongs  values  it  at 
more  than  10,000  francs ;  for,  as  he  ordered  it 
himself  of  the  celebrated  Br^guet,  he  fancies  it 
must  be  unique  of  its  kind.  Strangely  enough, 
though,  only  two  days  ago,  a  young  scamp  be- 
longing to  this  city  offered  me  a  precisely 
similar  watch,  made  by  the  same  artist,  for 
one  thousand  fhtnos." 

While  the  watchmaker  was  talking  to  me  I 
had  already  formed  a  plan. 

"Do  you  think,"  I  said  to  him,  "that  this 


person    is   still    inclined    to    dispose    of   his 
•  watch?" 

"Certainly,"  the  watchmaker  replied. — 
"  This  young  prodigal,  who  has  spent  all  his 
fortune,  is  now  reduced  to  sell  his  family  jew- 
els ;  hence  the  one  thousand  francs  will  be 
welcome." 

"Is  he  to  be  found?" 

"Nothing  easier;  in  a  gambling  house  he 
never  quits." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to  purchase 
the  watch,  but  it  must  be  to-day.  Have  the 
;  kindness,  then,  to  buy  it  for  me.  After  that, 
you  will  engrave  on  it  his  eminence's  arms,  so 
that  the  two  watches  may  be  perfectly  similar, 
I  and  on  your  discretion  the  profit  .you  make 
I  by  the  transaction  will  depend." 

The  watchmaker  knew  me,  and  probably 
suspected  the  use  I  intended  to  make  of  the 
watch ;  but  he  was  assured  of  my  discretion, 
[  as  the  honor  of  my  success  would  depend  on  it. 
Hence  he  said : 

"  I  only  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  go 
to  the  gambling  house,  and  I  am  confident  your 
oflFer  will  be  accepted." 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  ere 
my  negotiator  returned,  with  the  chronometer 
in  his  hand. 

'  Here  it  is !"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
|Umph.     "My  man  received  me  like  an  envoy 
from  Providence,  and  gave  me  the  watch  with- 
out even  counting  the  money.     To-night  all 
will  be  ready." 

In  fact,  that  same  evening  the  watchmaker 
brought  me  the  two  chronometers,  and  handed 
me  one.  On  comparing  them,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  slightest  difference.  It  cost 
me  dear,  but  I  was  now  certain  of  performing 
a  trick  which  must  produce  a  decided  effect. 

The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  the  Pontiff's 
palace,  and  at  six  o'clock,  upon  a  signal  given 
by  the  holy  father,  I  stepped  upon  the  stage. 
I  had  never  before  appeared  before  such  an 
imposing  assembly.  Pius  VII.,  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair  on  a  dais,  occupied  the  fore- 
ground ;  near  him  were  seated  the  cardinals, 
and  behind  them  were  the  different  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

The  Pope's  face  breathed  benevolence,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  me,  for  the  sight  of  this 
smiling  and  gentle  face  dissipated  an  unplea- 
sant idea  which  had  been  strangely  troubling 
me  for  some  moments. 

'  Suppose  this  performance,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  were  merely  a  feigned  examination  to 
make  me  confiess  my  conneotiott  with  infernal 
powers  ?    May  not  my  words  be  taken  down, 
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and  perhaps  Cagliostro's  perpetual  imprison- 
ment be  reserved  for  me,  as  the  punishment  of  * 
mj  innocent  experiments  ?" 

My  reason  soon  dismissed  such  an  absurdity. ! 
It  was  not  probable  the  Pope  would  lend  him- 
self to  such  an  unworthy  snare.  Although  my 
fears  were  completely  removed  by  this  simple  < 
reasoning,  my  opening  address  displayed  my 
feelings  in  some  degree,  for  it  seemed  more  \ 
like  a  justification  than  the  prelude  to  a  per-  | 
formance. 

"  Holy  father,"  I  said,  bowing  respectfully, 
"  I  am  about  to  show  you  some  experiments  to  I 
which  the  name  of  *  White-Magic'  has  been  [ 
most  uigustly  given.  This  title  was  invented  ' 
by  charlatans  to  impress  the  multitude,  but  it  ( 
only  signifies  a  collection  of  clever  deceptions, 
intended  to  amuse  the  imagination  by  inge-  [ 
nious  artifices.'' 

Satisfied  by  the  favorable  impression  my  > 
address  produced,  I  gayly  commenced  my  per- 
formance.    I  could  not  describe  to  you  all  the  \ 
pleasure  I  felt  on  this  evening ;  and  the  spec- 
tators seemed  to  take  such  lively  interest  in  all  < 
they  saw,  that  I  felt  myself  in  unusual  spirits. 
The  Pope  himself  was  delighted. 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  continually  | 
said,  with  charming  simplicity,  «  how  can  you  < 
do  that?  I  shall  be  quite  ill  with  merely  try-  ( 
ing  t^  guess  your  secrets." 

After  the  *' blind  man's  game  of  piquet," ; 
which  literally  astounded  the  audience,  I  per-  < 
formed  the  trick  of  the  *<  burnt  writings,"  tO( 
which  I  owe  an  autograph  I  set  great  store  by.  [ 
This  is  how  the  trick  is  done : 

A  person  writes  a  sentence  or  two ;  he  is  < 
then  requested  to  bum  the  paper,  which  must  ( 
be  afterwards  found  intact  in  a  sealed  enve-  < 
lop.     I  begged  his   holiness   to  write  a  sen- 
toiee ;  he  consented,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

**  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  M.  le  ( 
Comte  de  Grisy  is  an  amiable  sorcerer." 

The  paper  was  burned,  and  nothing  could  \ 
depict  the  Pope's  astonishment  on  finding  it  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  sealed  enve- 
lope.   I  received  his  permission  to  keep  this  \ 
autograph. 

To  end  my  performance,  and  set  the  crown 
on  my  exploits,  I  now  proceeded  to  the  trick  I 
had  invented  for  the  occasion. 

Here   I  found  a  new  difficulty  to  contend  [ 

with,  which  was  to  induce  Cardinal  de to  < 

lend  me  bis  watch,  and  that  without  asking  ( 
him  directly  for  it;  and  to  succeed  I  must  have  ! 
recourse  to  a  ruse.     At  my  request  several  \ 
watches  were  offered  me,  but  I  returned  them 
with  the  excuse,  more  or  less  true,  that  they 


had  no  peculiarity  of  shape,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  one  I  chose. 

"  If  any  gentleman  among  you,"  I  added, 
has  a  watch  of  rather  large  size,  (this  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Cardinal's,)  and  would 
kindly  lend  it  to  me,  I  should  prefer  it,  as 
better  suited  for  the  experiment.  I  need  not 
say  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  it ;  I  only 
wish  to  prove  its  superiority,  if  it  really  pos- 
sess it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  marvelously 
improve  it.'* 

All  eyes  were  naturally  turned  on  the  Car- 
dinal, who,  it  was  known,  set  great  value  on 
the  exaggerated  size  of  his  chronometer.  He 
asserted,  with  some  show  of  reason  perhaps, 
that  the  works  acted  more  freely  in  a  large 
case.  However,  he  hesitated  to  lend  his  be- 
loved watch,  till  Pius  VII  said  to  him : 

"Cardinal,  I  fancy  your  watch  will  suit  ex- 
actly; oblige  me  by  handing  it  to  M.  de 
Grisy." 

His  eminence  assented,  though  not  without 
numberless  precautions ;  and  when  I  had  the 
chronometer  in  my  hands,  I  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  it,  while  pretend- 
ing to  admire  the  works  and  handsome  chasing. 

"Is  your  watch  a  repeater?"  I  then  said  to 
the  Cardinal. 

"No,  sir;  it  is  a  chronometer,  and  watches 
of  that  degree  of  accuracy  are  not  usually  en- 
cumbered with  unnecessary  machinery." 

"  Indeed !  a  chronometer.  Then  it  must  be 
English  ?"  I  said,  with  apparent  simplicity. 

"What,  sir?"  the  Cardinal  replied,  as  if  stung 
by  my  remark ;  *.*  do  you  think  chronometers 
are  only  made  in  England  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  chronometers  have  always  been  made 
in  France.  What  English  maker  can  be  com- 
pared with  Pierre  Leroy,  Ferdinand  Berthoud, 
or  Br^guet  above  all,  who  made  that  chrono- 
meter for  me." 

The  Pope  began  to  smile  at  the  Cardinal's 
energy. 

"Well,  then,  we  will  select  this  chronome- 
ter," I  said,  putting  a  stop  to  the  conversation 
I  had  purposely  started.  "  I  have,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, to  prove  to  you  its  solidity  and  excel- 
lent qualities.     Now  for  the  first  trial." 

And  I  let  the  watch  fall  to  the  ground.  A 
cry  of  terror  rose  on  all  sides,  while  the  Cardi- 
nal, pale  and  trembling,  bounded  from  his 
seat,  saying,  with  ill-suppressed  wrath : 

"You  are  playing  a  very  sorry  jest,  sir." 

"  But,  Monseigneur,"  I  said,  with  the  great- 
est calmness,  "you  have  no  occasion  to  be 
frightened.  I  merely  wish  to  prove  to  these 
gentlemen  the  perfection  of  your  watoh.     I  beg 
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you  not  to  be  alarmed ;  it  will  escape  scathe- 
less from  all  the  trials  I  subject  it  to." 

With  these  words  I  stamped  on  the  case, 
which  broke,  flattened,  and  soon  presented  a 
shapeless  mass.  At  first  I  really  fancied  the 
Cardinal  was  going  into  a  fit;  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  passion ;  but  the  Pope  then  turned 
to  him: 

♦*  Come,  Cardinal,  have  you  no  confidence  in 
our  sorcerer?  For  my  part,  I  laugh  like  a 
child  at  it,  being  convinced  there  has  been 
some  clever  substitution." 

"Will  your  Holiness  permit  me  to  remark," 
I  said,  respectfully,  **  that  there  has  been  no 
substitution.  I  appeal  to  his  eminence,  who 
will  recognise  his  own  watch." 

And  I  offered  the  Cardinal  the  shapeless 
relics  of  his  watch.  He  examined  them  anx- 
iously, and  finding  his  arms  engraved  inside 
the  case,  said,  with  a  deep  and  long  sigh, 

"Yes,  that  is  certainly  my  watch.  But,"  he 
added,  dryly,  "I  know  not  how  you  will  escape, 
sir ;  at  any  rate,  you  should  have  played  this 
unjustifiable  trick  on  some  object  that  might 
be  replaced,  for  my  chronometer  is  unique!" 

"Well,  your  excellency,  I  am  enchauied  at 
that  circumstance,  for  it  must  enhance  the 
credit  of  my  experiment.  Now,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  proceed." 

"  Good  gracious  me,  sir,  you  did  not  consult 
me  before  destroying  the  watch.  Do  what  you 
please,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine." 

The  identity  of  the  Cardinal's  watch  thus 
proved,  I  wished  to  pass  into  the  Pope's  pocket 
the  one  I  had  bought  the  previous  evening. 
But  I  could  not  dream  of  this  as  long  as  his 
Holiness  remained  seated.  Hence  I  sought 
some  pretext  to  make  him  rise,  and  soon  found 
one.  A  brass  mortar,  with  an  enormous  pestle, 
was  now  brought  in.  I  placed  it  on  the  table, 
threw  in  the  fragments  of  the  chronometer,  and 
began  pounding  furiously. 

Suddenly  a  slight  detonation  was  heard,  and 
a  bright  light  came  fh>m  the  vessel,  which  cast 
a  ruddy  hue  over  the  spectators,  and  produced 
a  magical  appearance.  All  this  while,  bending 
over  the  mortar,  I  pretended  to  see  something 
that  filled  me  with  the  liveliest  astonishment. 

Through  respect  for  the  Pope  no  one  ven-. 
tured  to  rise,  but  the  Pontiff,  yielding  to  his 
curiosity,  approached  the  table,  followed  by  a 
portion  of  the  audience.  They  might  look  and 
look ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  flame. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  must  attribute  it  to 
the  dazed  state  of  my  brain,"  said  his  Holiness, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  "  but  I  can 
distinguish  nothing." 


I,  too,  had  much  the  same  idea,  but,  far 
from  confessing  it,  I  begged  the  Pope  to  come 
round  the  table  and  choose  a  more  favorable 
spot.  During  this  time  I  slipped  my  reserve 
watch  into  the  Pope's  pocket.  The  experi- 
ment was  certain,  and  the  Cardinal's  watch 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  to  a  small 
ingot,  which  1  held  up  before  all  the  spectators. 
"  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  will  restore  this  ingot  to  its 
original  shape,  and  Its  transformation  shall  be 
performed  during  its  passage  to  the  pocket  of  a 
person  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  complicity." 
"Aha!"  the  Pope  said,  in  a  jocular  tone, 
"that  is  becoming  a  little  too  strong.  But 
what  would  you  do,  my  good  sorcerer,  if  I 

}  asked  you  to  choose  my  pocket  ?'* 

S      "  Your  Holiness  need  only  order,  for  me  to 

]  obey." 

I      "  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  let  it  be  so." 

/      "  Your  Holiness  shall  be  immediately  satis- 

[  fied." 

I  then  took  the  ingot  in  my  fingers,  showed 
it  to  the  company,  and  it  disappeared  on  my 
uttering  the  word  "pass." 

The  Pope,  with  manifestations  of  utter  incre- 
dulity, thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  I  soon 
saw  him  blush  with  confusion,  and  draw  out 
the  watch,  which  he  handed  to  the  Cardinal,  as 
if  afraid  of  burning  his  fingers. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mystiticfttion, 
as  no  one  could  belieye  in  such  immediate  re- 
pair; but  when  my  audience  were  assured 
that  I  had  fulfilled  my  promise,  I  received  the 
applause  so  successful  a  trick  deserved. 

The  next  day  the  Pope  sent  me  a  costly  dia- 
mond snuff-box,  while  thanking  me  for  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  occasioned  him. 


PAPER. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  thousand  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  purposes  to  which  paper 
is  applicable  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  A 
writer  states  that  he  saw  it  made  into  material 
so  closely  resembling  Russian  and  Morocco 
leather  and  pig  skin,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  detect  the  difference.  With  the  aid  of  lacker 
varnish  and  skillful  painting,  paper  made  ex- 
cellent trunks,  tobacco  bags,  cigar  cases,  sad- 
dles, telescope  cases,  the  frames  of  micro- 
scopes ;  and  he  even  saw  and  used  excellent  • 
water-proof  coats  made  of  simple  paper,  which 
did  keep  out  the  rain,  and  were  as  supple  as 
the  best  Mackintosh.  The  Japanese  use  neither 
silk  nor  cotton  handkerchiefs,  towels,  nor 
dusters ;  paper  in  their  hands  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin,  tough,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,   very  plentiful    and   very 
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cheap.  The  inner  walls  of  many  a  Japanese 
tpartment  are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing 
more  than  painted  screens ;  their  windows  are 
eorered  with  a  fine  translucent  description  of 
the  same  material ;  it  enters  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  nearly  every  thing  in  a  Japa- 
nese household ;  and  he  saw  what  seemed  to  be 
balls  of  twine,  but  were  nothing  but  long! 
Bhreds  of  tough  paper  rolled  up.  If  a  shop- 
keeper had  a  parcel  to  tie  up,  he  would  take  a 
strip  of  paper,  roll  it  quickly  between  his 
hands,  and  use  it  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was 
quite  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  string  used  at ; 
home.  In  short,  without  paper,  all  Japan 
would  come  to  a  dead  lock ;  and,  indeed,  lest  < 
by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  authority,  a 
t}Tannical  husband  should  stop  his  wife's 
paper,  the  sage  Japanese  mothers-in-law  inva- 
riably stipulate,  in  the  marriage  settlement, 
that  the  bride  is  to  have  allowed  to  her  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  paper. 

MILTON'S  DOMESTIC  HABITS. 

At  his  meals  he  never  took  much  of  wine  or 
any  other  fermented  liquor,  and  he  was  not 
fastidious  in  his  food ;  yet  his  taste  seems  to 
have  been  delicate  and  refined,  like  his  other 
senses,  and  he  had  a  preference  for  such  viands 
as  were  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  In  his  early 
years  he  used  to  sit  up  late  at  his  studies,  and 
perhaps  he  continued  this  practice  while  his 
eight  was  good;  but  in  his  latter  years  he 
retired  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  lay  till 
foor  in  summer,  till  five  in  winter,  and  if  not 
disposed  then  to  rise,  he  had  some  one  to  sit 
at  his  bedside  and  read  to  him.  When  he  rose 
he  had  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  read  for 
him,  and  then,  with  of  course  the  intervention 
of  breakfast,  studied  till  twelve.  He  then 
dined,  took  some  exercise  for  an  hour — gene- 
rally in  a  chair,  in  which  he  used  to  swing 
himself. — and  afterwards  played  on  the  organ 
or  the  bass-viol,  and  either  sang  himself  or 
made  his  wife  sing,  who,  as  he  said,  had  a  good 
voice  but  no  ear.  He  then  resumed  his  studies 
till  six,  from  which  hour  till  eight  he  conversed 
with  those  who  came  to  visit  him.  He  finally 
took  a  light  supper,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  drank  a  glass  of  water,  after  which  he 
retired  to  rest.  *  *  Like  many  other  poets 
Hilton  found  the  stillness,  warmth  and  recum- 
bency of  bed  favorable  to  composition;  and 
his  wife  said  that  before  rising  of  a  morning, 
he  often  dictated  to  her  twenty  or  thirty 
verses.  A  favorite  position  of  his  when  dio- 
tatiog  his  verses,  we  are  told,  was  that  of  sit- 
ting with  one  of  bis  legs  over  an  arm  of  his 


chair.  His  wife  related  that  he  used  to  compose 
chiefly  in  the  winter,  which  account  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passage  in  his  Life  by 
Phillips : — "  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Composition  of  Paradise  Lost  which  I  have 
a  particular  occasion  to  remember ;  for,  whereas 
I  had  the  perusal  of  it  from  the  beginning,  for 
some  years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit 
him,  in  a  parcel  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses 
at  a  time,  which  being  written  by  whatever 
hand  came  next,  might  possibly  want  correc- 
tion as  to  orthography  and  pointing ;  having, 
as  the  summer  came  on,  not  been  shown 
any  for  a  considerable  while,  and  desiring  to 
know  the  reason  thereof,  was  answered  *hi8 
veins  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  to  the  vernal,  and  that  what- 
ever he  attempted  [at  other  times]  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much  ;*  so  that  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent 
but  half  his  time  therein."  Milton's  conversa- 
tion is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  very  agreeable 
nature.  His  daughter  Deborah  said  that  he 
was  "delightful company,  the  life  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  that  on  account  of  a  flow  of  subject, 
and  an  unaff'ected  cheerfulness  and  civility." 

Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  this  testimony,  adds  that  "  he 
had  a  gravity  in  his  temper,  not  melancholy,  or 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  sour,  not 
morose  or  ill-natured,  but  a  certain  severity  of 
mind ;  a  mind  not  condescending  to  little  things." 


BEAUTIES. 

BY  JOHN  H.  BAZLBT. 

Oh  !  there  are  beauties  in  our  way, 
Though  some  men  cannot  find  'em, 

But  think  all's  drear,  without  one  ray 
Of  light  and  hope  to  bind  'em. 

But  yet,  with  thoughtful,  modest  men, 

Who  never  fail  to  find  'em, 
There's  beauties  in  the  woods  and  glen. 

And  beauty  all  around  'em. 

Boautie:!  in  sculpture,  paintings,  flowers, 
Though  many  cannot  find  'em; 

Beauty  in  sunshine  and  in  shower^!, 
Which  leave  much  good  behind  'em. 

Beauties  in  truth,  in  love,  in  faith. 
And  good  men  always  find  'em; 

Beauties  in  what  th'  greater  saith. 
And  in  the  books  which  bind  'em. 

Beauties  on  land,  in  seas,  in  skies, 
Beauty  in  lovely  woman's  eyes. 
Beauty  in  babes,  whom  God  has  given. 
Beauty  in  all  the  host  of  heaven.   - 
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"ONLY  A  SERVANT." 
"Merci,  Mesdames!"  said  a  small,  feeble 
voice,  in  the  ears  of  the  ladies  Froidart  and 
Melcoeur,  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  through 
the  long  street  of  Brioude  one  evening,  during 
the  Revolution,  followed  by  a  great  lumbering 
boy  en  bloute^  whose  wooden  sabots  made  a 
dismal  clatter  on  the  hard,  loose  stones,  and 
who  swung  the  lantern  which  he  bore  as  if  he 
had  been  a  will-o'-wisp  making  sport  with  tra- 
velers' eyes.  "  Merci,  Mesdames !"  said  the 
little  voice,  in  the  most  suppliant  accents,  "  I 
am  cold  and  hungry." 

Madame  Froidart  continued  to  walk  with  a 
stately,  composed  air,  down  the  street;  but 
the  piteous  voice  immediately  arrested  the 
steps  of  Madame  Melcoeur,  and  touched  her 
woman's  heart. 

"  Where  do  you  dwell,  my  petite  ?"  she  said, 
in  soft,  kindly  accents,  as  she  bent  down  and 
caressed  the  infant.  "Why  are  you  not  at 
home?" 

"  My  father  went  away  yesterday  to  join  the 
patriots  at  Grenoble,  and  he  left  me  alone," 
replied  the  little  girl,  as  she  turned  her  face 
towards  Madame  Melcoeur,  and  sighed  as  if 
she  had  been  a  widow  instead  of  an  infant. 

Madame  Melcoeur  smiled  sadly,  for  the 
words  and  look  of  the  child  recalled  her  own 
saddest  memories;  then  quietly  taking  the 
out<;ast  by  the  hand,  she  led  her  to  her  own 
home. 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
child,  Lucelle?"  said  Madame  Froidart,  who 
had  waited  at  the  little  wicket,  with  Jochim 
the  lantern  bearer,  in  order  to  give  her  friend 
good  night. 

"  I  shall  share  my  bread,  and  the  protection 
of  my  roof  with  her,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
kind  hearted  dame. 

The  father  of  Marie,  who  had  gone  to  join  the 
patriots  at  Grenoble,  marched  to  LaTendee  to 
slay  the  royalists  of  that  province.  He  fol- 
lowed General  Bonaparte  to  glory  in  Italy,  and 
fell  asleep  among  the  snows  of  Russia,  shout- 
ing vive  VEmpereuT  !  so  that  he  never  came  back 
to  Brioude.  Marie  was  homeless  and  parent- 
less  when  her  father's  heart  ceased  to  pulsate, 
and  his  step  became  palsied  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  He  had  wedded  himself  to  the  fate 
of  a  fanatic  of  war  and  glory ;  and  he  died, 
leaving  a  child  of  tender  years  to  deplore  his 
fanaticism.  But  thanks  to  that  Providence 
which  has  preserved  in  woman's  heart  through 
all  ages  the  strength  and  purity  of  primeval 
love,  the  little  orphan  had  found  a  home  and 
a  mother  in  Madame  Melcoeur. 


Madame  Melcoeur  was  the  widow  of  a  notary 
of  Brioude,  who  had  been  slain  in  an  emeute 
by  some  heroes  who  had  come  to  the  village  of 
Brioude  to  propagate  fraternity. 

Left  with  a  son  of  tender  years  and  a  slender 
patrimony,  the  good  widow  had  devoted  her- 
self to  the  education  of  her  boy  and  the  eco- 
nomical care  of  her  fortune.  By  one  of  those 
beautiful  ordinations  of  an  omniscient  and  be- 
nevolent Providence,  which  brings  sweets  from 
the  saddest  eventa,  the  sorrows  which  had 
oppressed  the  hearts  of  Lucelle  Melcoeur  and 
her  son  Ernest,  softened  by  degrees  into  reli- 
gious seriousness,  until,  as  if  in  accordance 
with  a  unity  of  sentiments,  the  thoughts  of  the 
mother  and  boy  were  both  directed  to  the 
ministry;  and  Ernest,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
was  sent  to  Geneva,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  Protestant  pastor.  Madame 
Melcoeur  had  just  parted,  a  few  days  ago,  from 
her  boy,  when  the  little  outcast  Marie  made 
her  appeal  to  her  heart,  and  the  instinct  of 
maternity  at  once  prompted  her  to  accept  the 
appeaL  Little  Marie  Brioude  soon  grew  up  to 
be  one  of  the  fairest  maidens  in  Auvergne ; 
and,  what  was  of  far  more  account,  she  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  modest, 
intelligent,  and  discreet.  Marie  was  not  one 
of  those  damsels  whose  beauty  strikes  the  eye  at 
the  first  glance,  and  then  palls  upon  the  senses. 
When  you  looked  in  her  face  you  felt  your 
heart  stirred  with  a  deep  emotion  of  beauty, 
Ruch  as  you  might  feel  when  sitting  in  a 
church,  and  reading  of  Ruth,  and  Rebecca,  and 
Rachel.  You  could  look  into  her  eyes,  and 
feel  that  far  down  below  the  blue,  serene,  pel- 
lucid orbs  which  illumined  her  face,  there  were 
virtues  shining  like  the  reflection  of  flowers  in 
a  lake.  Her  hair  was  worn  simply  parted  on 
her  high,  polished  brow,  like  the  tresses  of  Ra- 
phael's Madonna.  Her  dress,  of  the  simplest 
form  and  substance,  always  possessed  a  cha- 
racter of  native  elegance,  which  it  borrowed 
from  the  form  of  her  who  wore  it.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  radiant  with  soul,  and  thought, 
and  peace;  -and  diligent  were  the  hands  of 
Marie  Brioude. 

The  house  of  Madame  Melcoeur  was  a  little 
old-fashioned  dwelling,  with  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned garden,  and  high  walls,  and  a  quaint  old 
wicket.  On  each  side  of  the  wicket  grew  a 
linden  tree,  which  threw  their  branches  over 
the  walls,  and  formed  a  bower  on  the  summer 
evenings,  and  curtained  her  flowers  from  the 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  The  old-fashioned 
house  and  the  old-fashioned  garden  of  the 
good  dame,  albeit  they  looked  somewhat  mo- 
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nastio  from  the  highway,  seemed  always 
haonted  by  an  angel,  and  full  of  beauty.  Like 
some  diligent  little  fairy,  Marie  made  the 
rooms  of  her  good  patroness  to  shine  as  clean 
and  brightly  as  her  own  bright  eyes.  She 
sung  so  sweetly,  too,  that  the  old  men  would 
pause  to  listen  to  her  soft  yoiee  from  the  road, 
and  they  would  bless  her  light  heart  as  they 
walked  on.  The  Tery  flowers  seemed  to  know 
and  loVe  her,  for  they  were  always  more  beau- 
tiful after  she  had  trimmed  and  watered  them ; 
and  Madame  Melcoeur  loTod  her,  and  counted 
her  as  a  daughter.  Eight  years  sped  away, 
aad  Ernest  Melcceur  had  never  reyisited 
Brioode.  The  times  were  troublous,  and  the 
eoBseription  was  incessant,  and  so  Professor 
Zingles,  of  Geneva,  deemed  it  as  well  to  send 
flattering  accounts  of  Ernest's  progpress  to  his 
mother,  as  to  send  the  lad  home  during  the 
racations ;  and  as  Ernest's  letters  were  full  of 
pious  assurances  of  resignation  to  the  course 
prescribed  for  him,  she  did  not  urge  him  to 
▼isit  her.  *'I  shall  see  him  when  he  has 
finished  his  studies,  and  has  entered,  a  strong 
man,  upon  the  work  of  the  Lord.  I  shall  be- 
hold him  when  the  Master  wills  it,"  she  would 
say;  and  then  these  reflections  would  remind 
her  of  her  own  duties,  and  would  prompt  her 
to  some  new  benevolent  scheme,  whfch  always 
taxed  her  slender  means,  but  not  her  heart. 

Of  all  the  projects  that  inspired  Madame 
Mekffiur,  that  of  educating  the  little  outcast 
children  of  Brioude  seemed  the  most  useftil  and 
imperative.  When  she  looked  at  Marie,  and 
felt  what  a  priceless  blessing  that  little  infant 
of  the  streets  had  become  to  her  through  care 
and  culture,  her  bosom  would  swell  with  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  to  God,  and  she  would  vow 
in  her  heart  to  consecrate  her  life  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  little  Ishmaelites  of  her  native 
town.  Unfortunately  the  widow  was  too  poor 
to  enter  immediately  into  her  design.  She 
must  needs  save  the  ftmds  necessary  for  the 
establishment  she  purposed;  and  before  the 
requisite  sum  was  accumulated,  a  sudden  ill- 
nets  carried  the  benevolent  projectress  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

Marie  Brioude  did  not  shed  many  tears  when 
her  benefactress  died.  The  world  could  not 
teU  thai  she  suffered,  fh>m  the  revelations  of 
her  &oe.  It  was  as  still  and  serene  as  a  sum- 
mer's heaven.  Her  sorrows  were  hidden  in  the 
mooming  chambers  of  her  bosom.  She  re- 
ceived into  her  soul  the  blessing  of  her  who 
hid  been  a  mother  to  her;  she  doeed  her  eyes 
ii  death  with  the  teademess  of  a  daughter ; 
ihs  folWwed  her  to  her  sHent  tomb  with  the 
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resignation  of  faith ;  she  planted  flowers  upon 
her  grave,  as  emblems  of  her  life ;  and  then  she 
went  forth  into  the  world,  that  she  might  de- 
vote her  life  to  the  purpose  of  Madame  Mel- 
coeur's  latter  days.  Marie  Brioude  left  her 
native  rillage,  whose  name  she  bore,  and  with 
recommendations  from  the  maire  and  Protest- 
ant clergyman,  simply  bearing  witness  to  her 
good  character,  she  proceeded  to  Grenoble,  in 
Dauphiny,  where,  by  one  of  those  fortuitous 
circumstances  which  some  people  call  chance, 
and  others  fate  or  fortune,  she  was  received  as 
a  domestic  into  the  house  of  Madame  Froidart. 
Madame  Froidart  had  left  Brioude,  with  her 
daughter,  in  the  very  year  that  her  friend  had 
received  Marie  into  her  home;  and  as  there 
was  little  community  of  tastes  and  few  sympa- 
thies existing  between  them,  there  had  been  no 
correspondence.  Madame  Froidart,  whose  hus- 
band was  in  the  commissariat  department,  was 
now  wealthy,  and  Uiis  was,  perhaps,  another, 
inducement  for  her  to  forget  the  poor  and  un- 
fashionable LuceUe  Melcoeur.  Her  daughter 
Dora,  too,  had  engrossed  her  soul  as  much  as 
Ernest  Melcoeur  had  done  that  of  his  mother, 
and  she  had  striven  to  render  her  child  as  ac- 
complished and  fashionable  as  the  other  had 
endeavored  to  make  her  son  good. 

Marie  Brioude,  who  had  hitherto  been  loved 
and  treated  as  the  child  and  fHend  of  a  high- 
souled  woman,  now  fbund  herself  the  slave  of  a 
capricious  beauty.  The  smile  that  so  enlivens 
service  never  shone  upon  the  lips  of  Dora  Froi- 
dart. The  gentle  word,  so  easily  said,  and  the 
well-bred  "  If  you  please*'  and  "  Thank  you," 
never  stole  in  dulcet  accents  from  the  tongue 
of  Dora  Froidart.  The  imperative  gesture  and 
the  cold  command  were  all  that  she  vouch- 
safed to  her,  whom  she  always  declared  to  be 
**  only  a  servant."  Marie  Brioude  would  not 
have  been  noble,  unless  she  had  been  what 
Dora  despised — a  servant.  It  was  the  noblest 
probation  of  her  life,  and  its  end  was  glorified 
by  the  purpose  of  her  toil.  She  could  have 
submitted  to  a  servitude  far  more  galling  than 
even  that  of  Dora,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
object  which,  like  the  pillar  of  light,  led  her 
through  the  dark  Egyptian  night  of  her  inces- 
sant, cheerless  labors. 

«'Come,  Marie,"  Dora  would  say,  "and  re- 
move those  geraniums;  I  am  sick  of  their 
odor.  I  wonder  why  mamma  can  so  delight  to 
torment  me  with  them  I"  and  then  she  would 
command  them  to  be  arranged  before  her  on 
the  stand,  that  she  might  lie  on  the  sofa  and 
gaxe  at  them,  like  some  young  eastern  beauty 
in   her   harem.    She  would   have   hor  hair 
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braided  d  la  Madarma^  when  in  a  pensiye  mood,  ^  Four  years  had  passed  from  the  death  of 
and  then  she  would  transform  the  modest  ^  Madame  Melcoeur,  when  a  woman,  dressed  in 
tresses  into  the  most  roluptuous  Turkish  curls,  ^  the  humble  but  picturesque  costume  of  the  pea- 
when  her  heart  was  touched  with  what  she  ?  sants  of  Aurergne,  walked  down  the  streets  of 
thought  was  loTe.  Dora  Froidart  was  capri-  /  Brioude,  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  olergj- 
ciouB,  and  Marie  Brioude  was  the  slave  of  her  S  man  of  the  Tillage.  She  stood  for  a  few 
caprices.  \  seconds  and  gazed  upon  the  closed  windows 


At  length  a  yisitor  came  to  Madame  Froi- 
dart's  house,  not  a  casual  fashionable  yisitor, 
but  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  been  long 
abroad,  and  to  whom  it  behoTed  Dora  to  pay 
tlie  most  marked  attention.  He  was  not  like 
the  general  yisitors  of  Madame  Froidart,  for  he 
neither  played  nor  indulged  in  loud  laughter ; 
he  was  gentle  and  modest  as  a  woman,  and  his 
Toice  was  as  earnest  as  a  mother's  prayer. 
Dora  Froidart  was  sitting  by  the  accomplished 
stranger,  delightedly  displaying  the  contents  \ 
of  her  portfolio,  when  Madame  Riquet,  the 
prefect's  yulgar  wife,  was  announced. 

♦*  Tell  her  I  am  not  at  home,"  said  Dora, 
half  impatiently ;  *'  she  is  such  a  bore,"  she 
added,  as  she  looked  at  her  companion  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

Marie  lingered  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and  then  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  voice  trran- 
alouB  with  emotion,  she  replied,  "I  cannot 
say  so,  mademoiselle ;  1  shall  say  that  you  are 
engaged,  but  I  cannot  say  that  you  are  not  at 
home." 

"Dare  you  disobey  me?"  said  Dora,  rising 
and  looking  imperiously  at  the  maiden,  who 
now  stood  looking  calmly  in  her  face.  **  Do 
you  know  that  *  you  are  only  a  servant  ?'  " 

<<  I  know  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  Marie,  mo- 
destly but  firmly,  **  and  God  grant  that  I  may 
ever  feel  it.  He  whom  I  serve  tells  me  not  to  lie." 

Dora  looked  confounded,  and  she  felt  in- 
censed, "If  you  are  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  dwelling  instead  of  me,  it  is 
time  you  were  in  this  drawing-room  and  I  in 
the  kitchen"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
irony,  which,  however,  fell  harmless  on  the  ear 
of  Marie,  and  made  the  stranger's  bosom  heave 
with  something  like  an  "  amen." 

He  looked  from  the  domestic  to  her  mistress 
during  this  short  altercation,  and  a  strange, 
undefinable  sensation  swelled  his  bosom  as  his 


and  neglected  garden  of  Madame  Melcceur; 
and  then  she  wiped  away  a  tear  from  her  eyes, 
as  she  pursued  her  course.  The  cottage  of  the 
minister  had  undergone  a  change  since  she 
had  last  seen  it.  The  vines  were  trimmed  and 
trained  by  some  careful  and  tasteftil  hand;  and 
the  thatch  upon  the  roof  was  carefully,  and 
even  elegantly,  ornamented  with  willow  twigs 
and  flowers.  The  borders  of  the  little  garden 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  the  blossoms  shone 
like  prismatic  stars  from  the  dumps  and  clus- 
ters of  fresh  green  leaves. 

"  Is  M.  Rideaux  at  home,  madame  ?"  said  the 
stranger,  when  an  aged  dame,  with  yellow  tur- 
ban and  large  spectacles,  set  in  tortoise  shell 
cases,  opened  the  door. 

M.  Rideaux,  my  dear  I"  replied  the  vols- 
able  old  dame,  turning  up  her  eyes  and  sigh- 
ing ;  "  ah,  I  hope  he  is  at  home ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, my  master,  is  in  this  house.  Be  pleaeed 
to  step  in." 

Marie  Brioude,  for  it  was  she,  followed  the 
aged  housekeeper  into  the  parlor,  library  and 
studio  of  the  young  clergyman  of  the  village, 
who  received  her  with  a  snile  of  sweetest,  sad- 
dest welcome. 

"  Be  seated,  my  friend,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  chair,  and  at  the  same  time  resuming  his 
seat  at  his  table.  "Tou  seem  to  have  traveled 
far?" 

"I  have  traveled  willingly,  and  so  do  not 
feel  that  my  journey  has  been  toilsome,"  said 
Marie,  as  she  opened  the  folds  of  the  cloak, 
that  almost  enveloped  her  face.  **  I  come  to 
execute  the  will  of  my  more  than  mother." 

The  voice  and  manner  of  the  humble  stranger 
struck  the  young  clergyman  so  forcibly,  that, 
impelled  by  some  secret  influence  of  respect, 
he  arose  and  bowed. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Brioude,  and  was  once  a 
little  outcast  in  it,"  continued  the  noble  girl 

I  am,  or  shall 


eye  seemed  to  rest  familiarly  upon   Marie's  ^  with  emotion ;  "  and  I  owe  all  1  am, 

lovely  face.     It  was  strange,  passing  strange,  \  ever  be,  to  one  who  adorned  it,  and  honored 


that  thoughts  of  his  mother  and  of  home, 
with  its  flowers  and  streams,  and  green  clus- 
tering vines,  and  white  butterflies,  and  birds, 
rose  on  his  tear-filled  vision  like  a  fond  reality, 
when  he  gazed  upon  the  humble  servant,  and 
long  after  she  was  gone.  His  heart  treasured 
forever  the  sensation  of  that  moment. 


humanity,  while  she  dwelt  on  earth.  She 
died,"  said  Marie,  her  tones  changing  from  the 
accents  of  filial  pride  and  gratitude  to  those  of 
softest  sadness,  "  leaving  her  home  to  be  de 
voted  to  the  purpose  to  which  death  denied  her 
the  power  of  consecrating  her  life.  I  have 
\  now  acquired  the  means  necessary  for  estab- 
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liahfag  the  little  school  which  1117  dear  mother 
intended ;  and  I  Bh4ll  devote  the  life  which  she 
preeerFed  and  Sttstained  to  this  object,  of  her 
lore.  Madfcme  Melooeur,  sir,  left  the  deed  of 
aettlement  with  M.  Bideauz,  and  perhaps  jou 
are  now  the  troetee  in  this  business  V* 

Marie  reeeiTed  no  answer  to  the  question 
thus  addressed,  and  when  she  looked  upon  her 
listener,  his  fiaee  was  agitated  with  profound 
CBOtien. 

'*  Mjr  sisier,  whom  I  haye  so  longed  to  see,'* 
said  £meai  at  last,  stepping  forward  and 
gentlj  taking  the  hand  of  Marie.  **  Thou  who 
bearest  so  much  of  mj  mother,  in  thy  Toice, 
and  ejea,  and  heart,  oh,  welcome  to  mj  hum- 
ble hose  r 

The  shutters  of  Madame  Melcoeur's  house 
were  soon  thrown  open  to  the  sunbeams,  and 
they  came  daneing  in  at  the  window,  and 
pli^ed  with  the  curls  of  little  children  whom 
Marie  Brioude  taught  to  read ;  and  they  kissed 
the  rosy  cheeks  and  lips  of  the  children  whom 
Marie  Brioude  taught  to  pray.  The  flowers 
that  had  so  long  grappled  with  each  other  in 
■neuhnred  animosity,  now  shot  up  into  beauty 
and  order  when  she  approached  them;    and 


and  wise,  as  he  walked  arm  in  arm  with  Ernest 
MelcQsur,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at 
Marie,  who  presented  cake  and  grapes  to 
the  objects  of  her  love  and  care.  At  last 
the  maire  approached  the  young  school  mis- 
tress, and  his  heart  seemed  to  grow  too  larg« 
for  his  bosom  as  he  removed  his  hat  from  his 
head,  and  unrolled  a  cartel  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  '<  Citizens,"  he  said,  with  emotion, 
"  I  congratulate  our  dear  Marie  Brioude  upon 
receiving  the  highest  *  Montyon  prize'  of  this 
season,  for  her  self-denial,  and  for  her  noble 
devotion  to  the  will  of  her  benefactress."  As 
he  spoke,  he  placed  the  medal  on  her  breast, 
and  an  order  for  seven  hundred  francs  in  her 
)  hand,  while  the  children  threw  their  bouquets 
/ 1  her  feet,  and  the  villagers  rent  the  air  with 
vneir  acclamations.  In  a  few  years  other  chil- 
dren than  the  children  of  the  poor,  were  sent 
to  share  the  love  of  Marie  Melcceur ;  and  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  as  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  her  love,  as  had  done  the  orphan 
girl.  Like  the  sun  which  warms  and  illumines 
this  poor  world  of  ous ;  like  the  summer  winds 
that  waft  glad  stories  of  God  and  beauteous 
nature  from  the  far  lands  over  the  deep ;  like 


Ernest  Melooeur,  who  had  often  shed  tears  of )  the  stars  which  spangle  the  black  arch  of  night, 


grief  when  he  looked  upon  the  home  of  his 
youth,  and  thought  of  her  who  was  wont  to 
Uess    him   there,   now  smiled  when  he  ap- 
yroached  its  preeincts ;  for  his  mother's  spirit, 
dwdHng  in  Marie,  had  revived  all  of  beauty  or 
goodness  that  was  ever  associated  with  his  \ 
home.    He  came  again  and  again  to  his  own  ^ 
old  dwelling,  now  illumined  by  woman's  devo-  > 
taon  and  woman's  love.     He  often  spoke  to  S 
Marie  of  their  first  meeting,  for  he  soon  recog-  ^ 
niied  in  her  she  who  was  ^*  only  a  servant,"  in 
the  house  of  Dora  Froidart ;  and  he  dwelt  so 
often  en  the  memory  of  the  feelings  which 
those  moments  inspired,  that  even  Marie  loved 
to  hear  him  recount  what  had  once  been  painful 
U  her.    By  and  by  the  wise  people  began  to 
shake  their  heads,  and  smile,  and  declare  that 
something  would  come  of  Ernest's  visits  to 
Marie  Brioude. 

On  the  midsummer  day  after  Marie's  return, 
there  was  a  joyous  fete  upon  the  village  green 
ef  Brioude.  The  little  children  of  Marie's 
little  school,  with  clean,  rosy  faces  and  bou- 
quets of  towers  in  their  hands,  were  drawn  up 
in  a  semicircle,  while  all  the  villagers,  old 
and  yonng,  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire, 
stood  smiling  around  them.  There  was  surely 
something  of  great  importance  to  be  done  in 
Brioude  that  day,  for  the  good  old  maire  rub- 


and  lead  the  soul  through  the  dark  concave  up 
to  heaven,  Marie  continued  to  the  end  of  her 
life  to  serve  her  Maker,  and  to  bless  mankind, 
by  continuing  to  be  '*  only  a  servant," 


LETTERS    TOTHE    GIRLS. 

BT  AI7HT  UATTIS. 

No.  L 
Poor,  poor  girls,  how  I  pity  you !  Now,  I 
know  you  will  wonder  why,  and  if  you  will 
pati^itly  listen,  I  will  enlighten  you.  Many 
of  you  have  bright,  pretty  eyes,  and  rosy 
cheeks,  and  soft  ringlets ;  or,  if  you  have  not 
these,  you  are  kind,  and  obliging,  and  patient ; 
and  your  older  brothers,  ever  since  you  were 
wee  bit  of  things,  have  told  you  how  pretty  or 
good  you  were ;  and  your  self-denying  mother 
has  worn  her  old  bonnet  three  winters,  and  de- 
nied herself  that  long-talked-of  visit  to  grand- 
pa's, to  hire  for  you  a  teacher  in  French  and 
music.  Your  father  has  sent  the  carriage  to 
school  for  you,  if  it  but  sprinkled,  and  leaned 
on  the  railing  in  fi>ont  of  the  pew  in  church  to 
have  an  excuse  to  catch  a  sideway  glance  of 
your  happy  face,  and  give  you  a  sip  of  that 
most  bewitching  draught — ^flattery.  When  a 
little    older,   half   a    dozen    gentlemen    have 


hovered  around  you,  chatted  with  you  at  pic- 
bcd  his  hands  and  smiled,  and  looked  grave  >  nics,  manoeuvred  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  same 
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four-horse  sleigh  at  the  great  ride  of  the  sea- 
son,  and  the  courageous  ones  have  all  sued  for 
your  hand  and  been  rejected — all  but  your 
darling  Charley. 

And  now  what  a  perfect  paradise  of  bliss 
and  exaltation  is  yours !  Charley  is  so  self- 
denying  and  devoted,  so  willing  to  give  up  his 
favorite  cigar,  because  you  merely  hint  that! 
you  dislike  the  perfiime,  devotes  hours  to  his 
intractable  hair  after  hearing  you  express  a 
preference  for  wavy  locks,  dotes  on  Tennyson, 
and  votes  his  favorite  Longfellow  tiresome  to  a 
degree,  with  you ;  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  till  you  reach  the  summit  of  the 
queenship  of  life— the  bridal  morning  I 

Who,  now,  could  be  more  considerate  and 
kind  than  your  chosen  ?  The  carriage  window 
must  be  closed,  for  fear  of  the  draught — the 
mother-in-law's  pet  gift  exchanged,  because 
you  do  not  exactly  fancy  it ;  the  softest  chair  ] 
placed  at  your  disposal ;  and  thus  you  live  for 
a  few  months ;  and  then,  just  as  your  mind 
becomes  completely  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
your  wUl  and  pleasure  is  what  the  whole  world, 
and  your  husband  especially,  was  made  for, 
comes  the  awakening.  First,  Charley's  breath 
begins  to  smell  of  the  odious  cigar — then  he 
leaves  you  a  whole  evening,  to  meet  his  old 
associates  down  town ;  and  when  he  finds  out 
how  you  have  missed  him,  kisses  you  tenderly 
and  promises  never  to  do  so  again.  But,  old 
habits  are  strong,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks 
he  has  stayed  away  till  ten  o'clock  two  nights 
in  succession,  calls  you  a  silly  little  puss  if  he 
finds  tears  on  your  cheeks,  says  he  will  bring 
a  new  book  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent 
again,  so  you  will  not  be  lonesome  and  cry ! 

Just  as  if  a  new  book  could  drive  away  the 
picture  of  the  nice  home-grate,  blazing  with 
light,  and  mother,  in  her  cosy  arm-chair,  busy 
over  her  work-basket,  and  father  with  his  pa- 
per, and  teasing,  loving  brother  Frank,  and 
sister  Lucy,  and,  the  one  dearer  than  all,  tam- 
ing over  the  music  sheets  and  pleading  for  one 
more  song— just  as  if  a  new  book  could  shorten 
the  dragging  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  bring  glad 
sounds  to  the  ear,  listening  for  the  one  only 
welcome  sound — Charley's  footsteps. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  to  coax,  or  cry,  or  fret ; 
your  Charley  is  like  almost  all  others — mind,  I 
do  not  say  all;  I  wish  I  could,  so  that  the  few 
good  self-denying  ones  would  not  make  the 
first  seem  worse  by  contrast — and  has  his  own 
pursuits  and  pleasures  independent  of  you; 
and  you  may  as  well  settle  down  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  be  as  cheerful  as  you  can. 

And,  now,  dear  girls,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 


what  to  do  with  your  evenings.  You  will  b« 
tempted  to  invite  some  lively  pretty  cousin  to 
reside  with  yon ;  but  that  wonld  not  be  beet — 
for  either  your  husband  would  like  or  dislike 
her,  and  either  might  put  troubled  thoughts 
into  your  brain,  or,  in  some  dark  hovr,  when 
the  shadow  oi  your  loss  of  queenship  was 
heavy  upon  you,  a  little  confidential  talk  might 
burst  firom  your  lips,  that  would  be  but  the 
spring  of  a  mighty  stream,  which  would  del- 
uge and  destroy  aU  the  sweet  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  married  woman's  pathway;  for 
wo  to  that  woman's  happiness  who  has  a  bosom 
friend  beside  her  chosen  I  But  there  is  one 
thing  left  you  girls,  and  though  the  first  draught 
may  be  bitter,  yet  yon  will  find  sweetBoss 
after  awhile.  Tou  can  study,  and  think,  and 
act,  and  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  a  noble, 
refined  and  intellectual  woman;  and  when  your 
Charley,  tired  of  the  turmoil  and  hoUow- 
heartedness  of  the  world,  turns  to  you  for  coai- 
panionsbip,  he  will  find  you  meet,  net  only  to 
walk  by  his  side,  but  to  lead  him  up  into  puths 
his  lagging  feotstepts  never  trod,  and  from 
that  last  turning  to  you,  there  will  be  no  torn* 
ing  back. 
Berta,  Ohio, 


MUSIC. 

BT  MBS.  STBPIUNSOH. 

"Sing  to  me,  papa,  it  makes  me  feel  so 
much  better,"  said  the  Kttle  sick  Adeline,  as 
she  tossed  restlessly  on  the  pillows ;  and  ss 
"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  floated  out  throngh 
the  sweet  peas  and  honeysuckles  of  the  sick 
chamber  windows,  Adeline  fell  into  a  quiet  and 
refreshing  slumber. 

Music  is  one  of  Hearen's  own  boons — the 
consoler  not  only  of  childhood,  but  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam — the  quid  pro  quo  for 
their  lost  Eden.  Musie  can  move  us  to 
laughter  or  to  tears,  and  never,  since  the  days 
of  Saul  and  David,  was  there  a  sore  or  troubled 
heart,  a  dark  or  unquiet  spirit,  that  could  not 
be  soothed  or  tranquilized  by  its  gentle  infla 
ence.  It  steals  upon  us  like  the  rustling  of 
angels  wings,  and  ere  we  are  aware,  the  strife 
has  ended,  the  tumult  has  ceased,  and  that  still 
small  voice — ^through  music — ^has  said,  "Peace, 
be  still."  With  music  we  lull  to  sleep  the  babe 
on  the  bosom  of  infancy,  and  with  music  we 
waft  the  soul  of  the  old  man  over  death's  dark 
river,  but  to  be  greeted  with  music  as  he  moors 
his  bark  on  the  other  side. 

Faib  Hatbn, 

*    CarroU  Co.,  mmoi$,  N€l9.  1S5». 
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AFTER    THE    STORM. 

BT  T.  8.  ARTHUE. 
CHAP.  I. 

No  Jime  d*y  ewet  opened  wttli  a  fttirer  pro- 
■ise.  Not  ft  single  elond  flecked  the  sky,  and 
tke  son  coursed  onwards  throagh  the  azure  sea 
ontil  past  meridian,  witbont  throwing  to  the 
earth  a  single  shadow.  Then,  low  in  the  west, 
appeared  something  obscure  and  hazy,  blend- 
ing the  hUl  tops  with  the  horizon;  an  hour 
later,  and  three  or  four  small  fleecy  islands 
were  seen,  clearly  outlined  in  the  airy  ocean, 
and  slowly  ascending — arant  couriers  of  a 
coming  storm.  Following  these  were  mountain 
peeks,  snow-capped  and  craggy,  with  desolate 
valleys  between.  Then,  OTor  all  this  arctic 
psBorama,  f^  a  sodden  shadow.  The  white 
tops  ef  the  cloudy  hills  loot  their  clear,  gleam- 
ing outlines,  and  their  slumberous  stillness. 
The  atmosphere  was  in  motion,  and  a  white 
tend  began  to  driye  across  the  heayy,  dark 
■esses  of  clouds  that  lay  far  back  against  the 
^y  in  meuntain4ike  repose. 

Hew  grandly  now  began  the  onward  march 
of  the  tempest,  which  had  already  invaded  the 
eun*e  domain,  and  shrouded  his  luoe  in  the 
smoke  of  approaching  battle.  Dark  and  heavy 
it  lay  along  more  than  half  the  visible  horizon ; 
while  its  crown  invaded  the  zenith. 

As  yet,  all  was  silence  and  portentous  gloom. 
Nature  seemed  to  pause  and  hold  h^  breath 
in  dread  anticipation.  Then  came  a  muffled, 
jarring  sound,  as  of  far  distant  artillery, 
which  died  away  into  an  oppressive  stillness. 
Suddenly  from  zenith  to  horizon  the  cloud  was 
cut  by  a  fiery  stroke,  an  instant  visible.  Fol- 
lowing this,  a  heavy  thunder  peal  shook  the 
solid  earth  and  rattled  in  booming  echoes  along 
the  hill  sides  and  amid  the  cloudy  caverns  above. 

At  last  the  storm  came  down  on  the  wind's 
strong  pinions,  swooping  fiercely  to  the  earth, 
eke  an  eagle  to  its  prey.  For  one  wild  hour 
it  raged,  as  if  the  Angel  of  Destruction  were 
abroad. 

At  the  window  of  a  house,  standing  pictur- 
esquely among  the  Hudson  highlands,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  river,  stood  a  maiden 
and  her  lover,  gazing  upon  this  wild  war 
among  the  elements.  Fear  had  pressed  her 
dosdy  to  his  side,  and  he  had  drawn  an  arm 
iround  her  in  assurance  of  safety. 

Suddenly  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  fooe,  cried  out  and  shuddered.  The  light- 
ling  had  shivered  a  tree  upon  which  her  gaze 
vts  fixed,  rending  it  as  she  could  have  rent  a 
wiBow  wand. 


'<God  is  in  the  storm,'*  said  the  lover,  bend- 
I  ing  to  her  ear.  He  spoke  reverently,  and  in  a 
I  voice  that  had  in  it  no  tremor  of  fear. 

The  maiden  withdrew  her  hands  from  before 
her  shut  eyes,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  an- 
I  swered,  in  a  voice  which  she  strove  to  make 
steady : 

"  Thank  you,  Hartley,  for  the  words.  Yes, 
I  God  is  present  in  the  storm,  as  well  as  in  the 
'  sunshine." 

"Look!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  sud- 
I  denly,  pointing  to  the  river.  A  boat  had  just 
I  come  in  sight.  It  contained  a  man  and  a  wo- 
'  man.  The  former  was  striving  with  a  pair  of 
I  oars  to  keep  the  boat  right  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind ;  but  while  the  maiden  and  her  lover  still 
I  gazed  at  them,  a  wild  g^st  swept  down  upon 
'  the  water  and  drove  their  ftrail  bark  under. 
I  There  was  no  hope  in  their  case ;  the  floods 
had  swallowed  them,  and  would  not  give  up 
]  their  living  prey. 

A  moment  afterwards  and  an  elm,  whose 

great  arms  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  spread 

\  themselves  out  in  the  sunshine  tranquilly,  or 

I  battled  with  the  storms,  fell  crashing  against 

I  the  house,  shaking  it  to  the  very  foundations. 

The  maiden  drew  back  from  the  window, 
I  overcome  with  terror.  These  shocks  were  too 
\  much  for  her  nerves.  But  her  lover  restrained 
I  her,  saying,  with  a  covert  chiding  in  his  voice : 

'*  Stay,  Irene  !  There  is  a  wild  delight  in  aU 
\  this,  and  are  you  not  brave  enough  to  share  it 
I  with  me?" 

But  she  struggled  to  release  herself  from  his 
I  arm,  replying,  with  a  shade  of  impatience — 

•*  Let  me  go,  Hartley !    Let  me  go  I" 

The  flexed  arm  was  instantly  relaxed,  and 
the  maiden  was  free.    She  went  back,  hastily, 

>  from  the  window,  and  sitting  down  on  a  sofa, 
)  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  young  man 
]  did  not  follow  her,  but  remained  standing  by 
I  the  window,  gazing  out  upon  nature  in  her 
'  strong  convulsion.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
)  whether  his  mind  took  note  of  the  wild  images 
\  that  were  pictured  in  his  eyes.  A  cloud  was 
I  in  the  horizon  of  his  mind,  dimming  its  heavenly 
» azure.  And  the  maiden's  sky  was  shadowed 
I  also. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  the  young  man 
*  stood  by  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  writh- 

>  ing  trees,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  an  ava- 
)  lanche  of  water,  and  then,  with  a  movement 
I  that  indicated  a  struggle  and  a  conquest,  turned 
I  and  walked  towards  the  sofa  on  which  the 

>  maiden  still  sat,  with  her  face  hidden  from 
I  view.  Sitting  down  beside  her,  he  took  her 
\  hand.    It  lay  passive  in  his.    He  pressed  it 
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gently ;  bat  she  gave  back  no  retnining  pres-  ^  that  welcomed  him  with  a  quiyer  of  joj.  The 
sure.  There  came  a  sharp,  quick  gleam  of  I  branches  shook  themselTes  in  the  gentle 
lightning,  followed  bj  a  crash  that  jarred  the  }  breezes  his  presence  had  called  forth  to  dally 


house.  But  Irene  did  not  start — ^we  may 
question  whether  she  even  saw  the  one,  or 
heard  the  other,  except  as  something  remote. 

«*  Irene !" 

8he  did  not  stir. 

The  young  man  leaned  closer,  and  said,  in  a 
tender  Toice — 

"  Irene— darling — '* 

Her  hand  moTed  in  his— just  moved — ^bnt 
did  not  return  the  pressure  of  his  own. 

''Irene."  And  now  his  arm  stole  around 
her.  She  yielded,  and  turning,  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder. 

There  had  been  a  little  storm  in  the  maiden's 
heart,  consequent  upon  the  slight  restraint 
ventured  on  by  her  lover  when  she  drew  back 
from  the  window ;  and  it  was  only  now  subsi- 
ding. 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  said  the 
young  man,  penitently. 

**Who  said  that  I  was  offended?"  She 
looked  up,  with  a  smile  that  only  half  obliter- 
ated the  shadow.  **  I  was  frightened.  Hartley. 
It  is  a  fearfiil  storm  V*  And  she  glanced  to- 
wards the  window. 

The  lover  accepted  this  affirmation,  though 
he  knew  better  in  his  heart.  He  knew  that  his 
slight  attempt  at  constraint  had  chafed  her 
naturally  impatient  spirit,  and  that  it  had  taken 
her  some  time  to  regain  her  lost  self-eontrol. 

Without,  the  wild  rush  of  winds  was  sub- 


amid  their  foliage  and  sport  with  the  flowers ; 
and  every  green  thing  put  on  a  fresher  beauty 
\  in  delight  at  his  return ;  while  from  the  bosom 
I  of  the  trees — ftrom  hedge  row  and  firom  mea- 
*  dow — ^went  up  the  melody  of  birds. 

In  the  brightness  of  this  morning,  the  lovers 
went  out  to  look  at  the  storm-wrecks,  that  lay 
scattered  around.  Here  a  tree  had  been 
twisted  off  where  the  tough  wood  measured  by 
feet  instead  of  inches ;  there  stood  the  white 
I  and  shivered  trunk  of  another  sylvan  lord, 
I  blasted  in  an  instant  by  a  lightning  stroke : 
I  and  there  lay,  prone  upon  the  ground,  giani 
I  limbs,  which,  but  the  day  before,  spread  them- 
I  selves  abroad  in  proud  defiance  of  the  storm. 
\  Vines  were  torn  from  their  fastenings ;  flower 
beds  destroyed ;  choice  shrubbery,  tended  with 
care  for  years,  shorn  of  its  beauty.  Even  the 
solid  earth  had  been  invaded  by  floods  of  water, 
'  which  plowed  deep  furrows  along  its  surfao«u 
;  And  saddest  of  all,  two  human  lives  had  gone 
out  while  the  mad  tempest  raged  in  unoon- 
>  troUable  ftiry. 

As  the  lover  and  maiden  stood  looking  at 
the  signs  of  violence  so  thickly  scattered 
;  around,  the  former  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone — 

'For  all  his  wild,  desolating  power,  the 
]  tempest  is  vassal  to  the  sun  and  dew.  He  may 
spread  his  sad  trophies  around,  in  brief,  blind 
rage ;  but  they  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  his 
path,  and  make  beautiful  what  he  has  scarred 


siding,  the  lightning   gleamed   out  less  fre-  ^.  with  wounds  or  disfigured  by  the  tramp  of  his 
quently,  and  the  thunder  rolled  at  a  farther  ( iron  heel." 


distance.    Then  came  that  deep  stillness   of 
nature  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  in  its  hush  the  lovers  stood  again  at ' 
the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  wrecks  that  i 
were  strewn  in  its  path.  They  were  silent,  for  on  ! 
both  hearts  was  a  shadow,  which  had  not  rested  | 
there  when  they  first  stood  by  the  window, 
although  the  sky  was  then  more  deeply  veiled. 
So  slight  was  the  cause  on  which  these  shadows  \ 
depended,  that  memory  scarcely  retained  its| 
impression.     He    was    tender,   and    she  was 
yielding ;  and  each  tried  to  atone  by  loving  ( 
acts  for  a  moment  of  willfulness. 

The  sun  went  down  while  yet  the  skirts  of 
the  storm  were  spread  over  the  western  sky, 
and  without  a  single  glance  at  the  ruins  which  i 
lightning,  wind,  and  rain  had  scattered  over ! 
the  earth's  fair  surface.  But  he  arose  glori-  ] 
ously  in  the  coming  morning,  ai^d  went  up- ' 
ward  in  his  strength,  consuming  the  vapors  at  a  < 
breath,  and  drinking  up  every  bright  dew  drop  ! 


**  Not  so,  my  children,"  said  the  calm  voice 
of  the  maiden's  father,  to  whose  ears  the  re- 
mark had  come.  **  Not  so,  my  children.  The 
sun  and  dew  never  fully  restore  what  the 
storm  has  broken  and  trampled  upon.  They 
may  hide  disfiguring  marks,  and  cover  with 
new  forms  of  life  and  beauty  the  ruins  which 
time  can  never  restore.  This  is  something, 
and  we  may  take  the  blessing  thankfully,  and 
try  to  forget  what  is  lost,  or  so  changed  as  to 
be  no  longer  desirable.  Look  at  this  fallen  and 
shattered  elm,  my  children.  Is  there  any  hope 
for  that  in  the  dew,  the  rain  and  sunshine  T 
Can  these  build  it  up  again,  and  spread  out  its 
arms  as  of  old,  bringing  back  to  me,  as  it  has 
done  daily,  the  image  of  my  early  years?  No, 
my  children.  After  every  storm  are  ruins 
which  can  never  be  repaired.  Is  it  not  so 
with  that  lightning-stricken  oak  ?  And  what 
art  can  restore  to  its  exquisite  loveliness  this 
statue  of  Hope,  thrown  down  by  the  ruthless 
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hand  of  tbe  unsparing  tempest  ?     Moreoyer,  is  j 
there  human  vitality  in  the  sunshine  and  fruc-  ) 
tifying  dew  ?    Can  they  put  life  into  the  dead  ?  ) 
**  No — no — ^my  children.    And  take  the  lesson  I 
to  heart.     Outward  tempests  but  typify  and 
represent  the  fiercer  tempests  that  too  often 
desolate  the  human  souL     In  either  case  some- 
thing is  lost  that  can  nerer  be  restored.    Be- 
ware, then,  <^  storms,  for  wreck  and  ruin  fol- 
low as  surely  as  the  passions  rage.'' 

OHAPTIR  n. 

Irene  Delancy  was  a  girl  of  quick,  strong* 
Ibelings,  and  an  undisciplined  will.  Her  mo- 
tkv  died  before  she  reached  her  tenth  year. 
From  that  time,  she  was  either  at  home  under 
the  care  of  domestiee,  or  within  the  scarcely 
mere  farorable  surroundings  of  a  boarding ! 
sehooL  She  grew  up  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, but  eapricious  and  with  a  natural  im- 
patience of  control,  that  unwise  reactions  on 
the  part  of  those  who  attempted  to  govern  her, 
in  no  degree  tempeired. 

Hartley  Emerson,  as  a  boy,  was  self-willed 
and  passiomate ;  but  possessed  many  fine  qua- 
lities. A  weak  mother  yielded  to  his  resolute 
struggles  to  have  his  own  way,  and  so  he  ao- 
qjuired,  at  an  early  age,  control  over  his  own 
movements.  He  went  to  college,  studied  hard, 
because  he  was  ambitious^  and  graduated  with 
honor.  Law  he  chose  as  a  profession ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  highest  advantages,  entered 
the  office  of  a  distinguished  attorney  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  gave  to  its  study  the 
best  efforts  of  a  clear,  acute  and  logical  mind. 
Self-reliant,  proud,  and  in  the  habit  of  reach- 
ing his  ends  by  the  nearest  ways,  be  took  his 
place  at  the  bar  with  a  promise  of  success 
rarely  exceeded.  From  his  widowed  mother, 
who  died  before  he  reached  his  majority, 
Hartley  Emerson  inherited  a  moderate  fortune, 
with  which  to  begin  the  world.  Few  young  < 
men  started  forward  on  their  life-journey  with 
so  small  a  number  of  yices,  or  with  so  spotless 
a  morid  character.  The  fine  intellectual  cast 
of  his  mind,  and  his  devotion  to  study,  lifted 
him  above  the  baser  allurements  of  sense,  and  i 
kept  his  garments  pure. 

Such  were  Irene  Delancy  and  Hartley  Em- 
eraon — lovers  and  betrothed  at  the  time  wo 
present  them  to  our  readers.  They  met,  two 
years  before,  at  Saratoga,  and  drew  together ' 
by  a  mutual  attraction.  She  was  the  first  to 
whom  his  heart  had  bowed  in  homage;  and 
nntil  she  looked  upon  him,  her  pulse  had 
never  beat  quicker  at  sight  of  a  manly  form. 

Ur.  Edmund  Delancy,  a  gentleman  of  some 


wealth  and  advanced  in  years,  saw  no  reason 
to  intei-pose  objections.  The  family  of  Emer- 
son occupied  a  social  position  equal  with  his 
own;  and  the  young  man's  character  and 
habits  were  blameless.  So  far,  the  course  of 
love  ran  smooth ;  and  only  three  months  inter- 
vened until  the  wedding  day. 

The  closer  relation  into  which  the  minds  of 
the  lovers  came,  after  their  betrothal  and  the 
removal  of  a  degree  of  deference  and  self-con- 
straint, gave  opportunity  for  the  real  character 
of  each  to  show  itself.  Irene  could  not  always 
repress  her  willfulness  and  impatience  of  an- 
other's control ;  nor  her  lover  hold  a  firm  hand 
on  quick-springing  anger  when  anything 
checked  his  purpose.  Pride,  and  adhesiveness 
of  character,  under  such  conditions  of  mind, 
were  dangerous  foes  to  peace — and  both  were 
proud  and  tenacious. 

The  little  break  in  the  harmonious  flow  of 
their  lives,  noticed  as  occurring  while  the 
tempest  raged,  was  one  of  many  such  inci- 
dents ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr.  De- 
lancy's  observation  of  these  unpromising  fea- 
tures in  their  intercourse,  that  he  spoke  with 
so  much  earnestness  about  the  irreparable  ruin 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  storms. 

At  least  once  a  week  Emerson  left  the  city, 
and  his  books  and  cases,  tft  .spend  a  day  witll 
Irene  in  her  tasteful  home ;  and  sometimes  he 
lingered  there  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
It  happened,  almost  invariably,  that  some 
harsh  notes  jarred  in  the  music  of  their  lives 
during  these  pleasant  seasons,  and  left  on  both 
their  hearts  a  feeling  of  oppression ;  or  worse,  a 
brooding  sense  of  injustice.  Then  there  grew 
up  between  them  an  affected  opposition  and 
indiflference — and  a  kind  of  half  sportive,  half 
earnest  wrangling  about  trifles,  which  too  often 
grew  serious. 

Mr.  Delancy  saw  this  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret, and  often  interposed  to  restore  some 
broken  links  in  the  chain  of  harmony. 

**  You  must  be  more  conciliating,  Irene,"  he 
would  often  say  to  his  daughter.  "  Hartley  is 
earnest  and  impulsive,  and  you  should  yield  to 
him  gracefully,  even  when  you  do  not  always 
see  and  feel  as  he  does.  This  constant  opposi- 
tion, and  standing  on  your  dignity  about 
trifles,,  is  fretting  both  of  you,  and  bodes  evil 
in  the  future.'* 

"Would you  have  me  assent  if  he  said  black 
was  white  ?"  she  answered  to  her  father's  re- 
monstrance, one  day,  balancing  her  little  head 
firmly  and  setting  her  lips  together  in  a  reso- 
lute way. 

**  It  might  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  than  to 
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utter  dissent,  if,  in  so  doing,  both  were  made 
unhappy,"  returned  her  father. 

"  And  80  let  him  think  me  a  passiTe  fooL" 

<*No;  a  prudent  girl,  shaming  his  unrea- 
eonableness  by  her  self-control." 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Irene,  "that 
all  men  are  self-willed  tyrants — the  words  do 
not  apply  to  you,  my  father,  and  so  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule."  She  smiled  a  tender 
smile  aa  she  looked  into  the  face  of  a  parent 
who  had  ever  been  too  indulgent.  **  But,  from 
my  experience  with  a  lover,  I  can  well  believe 
the  sentiment  based  in  truth.  Hartley  must 
Lave  me  think  just  as  he  thinks,  and  do  what 
he  wants  me  to  do,  or  he  gets  ruffled.  Now,  I 
don't  expect,  when  I  am  married,  to  sink  into 
a  mere  nobody — to  be  my  husband's  echo 
%nd  shadow;  and  the  quicker  I  can  make 
Hartley  comprehend  this,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  both  of  us.  A  few  rufflings  of  his  feathers 
now,  will  teach  him  how  to  keep  them  smooth 
and  glossy  in  the  time  to  come." 

"You  are  in  error,  my  child,"  replied  Mr. 
Delancy,  speaking  very  seriously.  "Between 
those  who  love  a  cloud  should  never  interpose ; 
and  I  pray  you,  Irene,  as  you  value  your  peace, 
and  that  of  the  man  who  is  about  to  become 
your  husband,  to  be  wise  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  dissolve  with  a  smile  of  aflfection 
every  vapor  that  threatens  a  coming  storm. 
Keep  the  sky  always  bright." 

"  I  will  do  everything  that  I  can,  father,  to 
keep  the  sky  of  our  lives  always  bright,  ex- 
cept give  up  my  own  freedom  of  thought  and  / 
independence  of  action.  A  wife  should  not^ 
sink  her  individuality  in  that  of  her  husband, 
any  more  than  a  husband  should  sink  his  in- 
dividuality in  that  of  his  wife.  They  are  two 
equals,  and  should  be  content  to  remain  equals. 
There  is  no  love  in  subordination." 

Mr.  Dclancy  sighed  deeply.  "  Is  argument 
of  any  avail  here  ?  Can  words  stir  conviction 
in  her  mind  ?"  He  was  silent  for  a  time,  And 
then  said — 

"  Better,  Irene,  that  you  stop  where  you  are, 
and  go  through  life  alone,  than  venture  upon 
marriage,  in  your  state  of  feeling,  with  a  man 
like  Hartley  Emerson." 

"  Dear  father  I  you  are  altogether  too  seri- 
ous!" exclaimed  the  warm-hearted  girl,  put- 
ting her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissing  him. 
''  Hartley  and  I  love  each  other  too  well  to  be 
made  very  unhappy  by  any  little  jar  that  takes  . 
place  in  the  first  reciprocal  movement  of  our ; 
lives.     AVe  shall  soon  come  to  understand  each  > 
other,  and   then  the   harmonies  will   be   re-  s 
•lor^d."  } 


"  The  harmonies  should  never  be  lost,  my 
child,"  returned  Mr.  Delanoy.  "  In  that  lies 
the  danger.  When  the  enemy  gets  into  the 
citadel,  who  can  say  that  he  will  ever  be  dis- 
lodged ?  There  is  no  safety  but  in  keeping  kim 
out." 

"Still  too  serious,  father,"  said  Irene. 
"There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  any 
formidable  enemy.  All  theee  are  very  little 
things." 

"  It  is  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  tender 
grapes,  my  daughter,"  Mr.  Delanoy  replied — 
and  if  the  tender  grapes  are  spoiled,  what  hope 
is  there  in  the  time  of  vintage?  Alas  for  us, 
if,  in  the  later  years,  the  wine  of  life  shall 
faU !" 

There  was  so  sad  a  tone  in  her  father's 
voice,  and  so  sad  an  expression  on  his  face, 
that  Irene  was  touched  with  a  new  feeling  to- 
wards him.  She  again  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  tend^ly. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  os,"  she  replied.  "  These 
are  only  little  summer  showers,  that  make  the 
earth  greener  and  the  flowers  more  beautii^il. 
The  sky  is  of  a  more  heavenly  azure  when  thej 
pass  away,  and  the  sun  shines  more  gloriously 
than  before." 

But  the  father  oould  not  be  satisfied,  and 
answered — 

"  Beware  of  even  summer  showers,  my  dar- 
ling. I  have  known  fearful  ravages  to  follow 
in  their  path — seen  many  a  goodly  tree  go 
down.  After  every  storm,  though  the  sky  may 
be  clearer,  the  earth  upon  which  it  fell  has  suf- 
fered some  loss,  which  is  a  loss  forever.  Begin, 
then,  by  conciliation  and  forbearance.  Look 
past  the  external,  which  may  seem  at  limes  too 
exacting  or  imperative,  and  see  only  the  true 
heart  pulsing  beneath — the  true,  brave  heart, 
that  would  give  to  every  muscle  the  strength 
of  steel  for  your  protection,  if  danger  threat- 
ened. Can  you  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing 
that  you  are  loved — deeply,  truly,  tenderly? 
What  more  can  a  woman  ask  ?  Can  you  not 
wait  until  this  love  puts  on  its  rightly  adjusted 
exterior,  as  it  assuredly  will.  It  is  yet  mingled 
with  self-love,  and  its  action  modified  by  im- 
pulse and  habit.  Wait — wait— wait,  my  daugh- 
ter. Bear  and  forbear  for  a  time,  as  you  value 
peace  on  earth  and  happiness  in  heaven." 

"  I  will  try,  father,  for  your  sake,  to  guard 
myself,"  she  answered. 

"  No— no,  Irene.  Not  for  my  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  right,"  returned  Mr.  Delancy. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  vine-covered  por- 
tico, that  looked  down  over  a  sloping  lawn 
towards  the  river. 
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"There  is  Hartley  noir!"  ezolaimed  Irene,  as 
the  fonn  of  her  lover  came  suddenly  into  view, 
noTing  forward  along  the  road  that  approached 
from  the  landing,  and  she  sprung  forward,  and 
vent  rapidly  down  to  meet  him.  There  was  an 
irdent  kiss,  a  twining  of  arms,  warmly  spoken 
words  and  earnest  gestures.  Mr.  Delancy  look- 
ed at  them  as  they  stood  fondly  together,  and 
nghed.  He  oould  not  help  it,  for  he  knew  there 
was  trouble  before  them.  After  standing  and 
itlking  for  a  short  time,  they  began  moving 
towards  the  house,  but  paused  at  every  few 
paces — sometimes  to  admire  a  picturesque  view 
—sometimes  to  listen,  one  to  the  other,  and 
respond  to  pleasant  sentiments — and  some- 
times in  fond  dispute.  This  was  Mr  Delancy's 
reading  of  their  actions  and  gestures,  as  he  sat 
looking  at  and  observing  them  closely. 

A  little  way  from  the  path,  by  which  they 
were  advancing  towards  the  house,  was  a  rustic 
arbor,  so  placed  as  to  command  a  fine  sweep 
of  river  from  one  line  of  view,  and  West  Point 
from  another.  Irene  paused,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion  of  her  hand  towards  this  arbor,  as  if  she 
wished  to  go  there ;  but  Hartley  looked  to  the 
house,  and  plainly  signified  a  wish  to  go  there 
first.  At  this,  Irene  pulled  him  gently  towards 
the  arbor ;  he  resisted,  and  she  drew  upon  his 
arm  more  resolutely,  when,  planting  his  feet 
firmly,  he  stood  like  a  rock.  Still  she  urged, 
and  tdll  he  declined  going  in  that  direction. 
It  was  play  at  first,  but  Mr.  Delancy  saw  that 
it  was  growing  to  be  earnest.  A  few  moments 
longer,  and  he  saw  Irene  separate  from  Hart- 
ley, and  more  towards  the  arbor ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  man  came  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house.  Mr.  Delancy,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  portico  to  meet  him,  noticed  that  his 
color  was  heightened,  and  his  eyes  unusually 
bright 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  self-willed  girl 
of  mine?'*  he  asked,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Emerson,  affecting  a  lightness  of  tone  that  did 
not  correspond  with  his  real  feelings. 

"Oh,  nothing  serious,"  the  young  man  re- 
plied. **  She's  only  in  a  little  pet,  because  I 
wouldn't  go  with  her  to  the  arbor,  before  I 
paid  my  respects  to  you." 

"She's  a  spoiled  little  puss,"  said  the  father, 
in  a  fond,  yet  serious  way;  "  aijd  you'll  have  to 
haraor  her  a  little  at  first.  Hartley.  She  never 
bad  the  wise  discipline  of  a  mother,  and  so  has 
{frown  up  unused  to  that  salutary  control  which 
i?  so  necessary  for  young  persons.  But,  she 
itaf  a  warm,  true  heart,  and  pure  principles — 
and  these  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
to  build  the  temple  of  happiness." 


"Don't  fear  but  that  it  will  be  all  right 
between  us.  I  love  her  too  well,  to  let  any 
flitting  humors  affect  me." 

He  stepped  upon  the  portico  as  he  spoke,  and 
sat  down.  Irene  had  before  this  reached  the 
arbor,  and  taken  a  seat  there.  Mr.  Delancy 
could  do  no  less  than  resume  the  chair  from 
which  he  had  arisen,  on  the  young  man's 
approach.  In  looking  into  Hartley's  face,  ho 
noticed  a  resolute  expression  about  his  mouth. 
For  nearly  ten  minutes  they  sat  and  talked, 
Irene  remaining  alone  in  the  arbor.  Mr. 
Delancy  then  said,  in  a  pleasant  way, 

"Come,  Hartley,  you  have  punished  her 
long  enough.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  even 
play  at  disagreement." 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  remark,  but 
started  a  subject  of  conversation,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  dismiss  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  Then  he  stepped  down  from  the  por- 
tico, and  was  moving  leisurely  towards  the 
arbor,  when  he  perceived  that  Irene  had 
already  left  it,  and  was  returning  by  another 
path.  So  he  came  back,  and  seated  himself 
again,  to  await  her  approach.  But,  instead  of 
joining  him,  she  passed  round  the  house,  and 
entered  on  the  opposite  side.  For  several 
minutes  he  sat,  expecting  every  instant  to  see 
her  come  out  on  the  portico ;  but  she  did  not 
make  her  appearance. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon.  Hartley  afiPect- 
ing  not  to  notice  the  absence  of  Irene,  kept  up 
an  animated  conversation  with  Mr.  Delancy. 
A  whole  hour  went  by,  and  still  the  young  lady 
was  absent.  Suddenly  starting  up,  at  the  end 
of  this  time.  Hartley  exclaimed — 

**  As  I  live  I  there  comes  the  boat;  and  I  must 
be  in  New  York  to-night." 

"Stay,"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  "until  I  call 
Irene." 

"  I  can't  linger  for  a  moment,  sir.  It  will 
take  quick  walking  to  reach  the  landing  by  the 
time  the  boat  is  there."  The  young  man  spoke 
hurriedly — shook  hands  with  Mr.  Delancy — and 
then  sprung  away,  moving  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  What's  the  matter,  father  ?  Where  is  Hart- 
ley going  ?"  exclaimed  Irene,  coming  out  into 
the  portico,  and  grasping  her  father's  arm. 
Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"He  is  going  to  New  York,"  replied  Mr. 
Delancy. 

"  To  New  York !"  She  looked  almost  fright- 
ened. 

"  Yes.  The  boat  is  coming,  and  he  says  that 
he  must  be  in  the  city  to-night." 

Irene  sat  down,  looking  pale  and  troubled. 

"Why  have  you  remained  away  from  Hart- 
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ley  ever  since  his  arrival?"  asked  Mr.  Dclancy, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  IrenOi  and  evincing  some 
displeasure. 

Irene  did  not  answer,  but  her  father  saw  the 
color  coming  back  to  her  face. 

<*  I  think,  from  his  manner,  that  he  was  hurt 
by  your  singular  treatment.  What  possessed 
you  to  do  so  ?**  c 

**  Because  I  was  not  pleased  with  him/'  said  ; 
Irene.     Her  voice  was  now  steady.  ^ 

"Why  not?"  ' 

"  I  wished  him  to  go  to  the  arbor." 

**  He  was  your  guest,  and,  in  simple  cour- 
tesy, if  there  was  no  other  motive,  you  should 
haVt  let  his  wishes  govern  your  movements," 
Mr.  Delancy  replied. 

"He  is  always  opposing  me  I"  said  Irene, 
giving  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  and  weeping  for 
a  time  bitterly. 

"It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  my  daughter," 
replied  Mr.  Delancy,  after  the  tears  began  to 
flow  less  freel^,  "that  Hartley  is  now  saying 
the  same  thing  of  you,  and  treasuring  up  bit- 
ter things  in  his  heart.  I  have  no  idea  that 
any  business  calls  him  to  New  York  to-night." 

"Nor  I.  He  takes  this  means  to  punish 
me,"  said  Irene. 

"  Don't  take  that  for  granted.  Your  conduct 
has  blinded  him ;  and  he  is  acting  now  fh>m 
blind  impulse.  Before  he  is  half  way  to  New 
York,  he  will  regret  this  hasty  step  as  sincerely 
as  I  trust  you  are  already  regretting  its 
occasion." 

Irene  did  not  reply.  > 

"I  did  not  think  I"  he  resumed,  "that  my 
late  earnest  remonstrance  would  have  so  soon 
received  an  illustration  like  this.  But,  it  may 
be  as  well.  Trifles,  light  as  air,  have,  many 
times,  proved  the  beginning  of  life-long  sepa- 
tions  between  friends  and  lovers,  who  possessed 
all  the  substantial  qualities  for  a  life-long  and 
happy  companionship.  Oh,  my  daughter,  be- 
ware !  beware  of  these  little  beginnings  of  dis- 
cord. How  easy  would  it  have  been  for  you  to 
have  yielded  to  Hartley's  wishes — how  hard 
will  it  be  to  endure  the  pain  that  must  now  be 
suffered  1  And  remember,  that  you  do  not  suf- 
fer alone ;  your  conduct  has  made  him  an  equal 
sufferer.  He  came  up  all  the  way  from  the 
city  full  of  sweet  anticipations.  It  was  for 
your  sake  that  he  came;  and  love  pictured  you 
as  embodying  all  attractions.  But,  how  has  he 
found  you  ?  Ah,  my  daughter,  your  caprice  has 
wounded  the  heart  that  turned  to  you  for  love. 
He  came  in  joy,  but  goes  back  in  sorrow." 

Irene  went  up  to  her  chamber,  feeling  sadder 
than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life ;  yet,  mingling 


with  her  sadness  and  self-reproaches,  were  com- 
plaining thoughts  of  her  lover.  For  a  little, 
half  playful,  pettishness,  was  she  to  be  visited 
with  a  punishment  like  this  ?  If  he  had  really 
loved  her — so  she  queried — ^would  he  have  flung 
himself  away,  after  this  hasty  fashion  ?  Pride 
came  to  her  aid  in  the  conflict  of  feeling,  and 
gave  her  self-control  and  endurance.  At  tea- 
time  she  met  her  father,  and  surprised  him 
with  her  calm,  almost  cheerful  aspect.  But 
his  glance  was  too  keen,  not  to  penetrate  the 
disguise.  After  tea,  she  sat  reading— or  at 
least  affecting  to  read — ^in  the  portico,  until 
the  evening  shadows  came  down,  and  then  she 
retired  to  her  chamber. 

Not  many  hours  of  sleep  brought  forgetAil- 
ness  of  suffering  through  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed. Sometimes  the  unhappy  girl  heaped 
mountains  of  reproaches  upon  her  own  head ; 
and  sometimes,  pride  and  indignation  gaining 
rule  in  her  heart,  would  whisper  self-justifioa- 
Uon,  and  throw  the  weight  of  responsibility 
upon  her  lover. 

Her  pale  face  and  troubled  eyes  revealed 
too  plainly,  on  the  next  morning,  the  conflict 
through  which  she  had  passed. 

"  Write  him  a  letter  of  apology,  or  explana- 
tion," said  Mr.  Delancy. 

But,  Irene  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  for  this. 
Pride  came  whispering  too  many  humiliating 
objections  in  her  ear.  Morning  passed,  and  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  New 
York  boat  usually  came  up  the  river,  she  was 
out  on  the  portico  watching  for  its  appearance. 
Hope  whispered,  that,  repenting  of  his  hasty 
return  on  the  day  before,  her  lover  was  now 
hurrying  back  to  meet  her.  At  last,  the  white 
hull  of  the  boat  came  gliding  into  view,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  it  was  at  the  landing. 
Then  it  moved  on  its  course  again.  Almost  to 
a  second  of  time  had  Irene  learned  to  calculate 
the  minutes  it  required  for  Hartley  to  make  the 
distance  between  the  landing  and  the  nearest 
point  in  the  road,  where  his  form  could  meet 
her  view.  She  held  her  breath,  in  eager  expec- 
tation, as  that  moment  of  time  approached.  It 
came — ^it  passed — the  white  spot  in  the  road, 
where  his  dark  form  first  revealed  itself,  was 
touched  by  no  obscuring  shadow.  For  more 
than  ten  minutes  Irene  sat  motionless,  gazing 
still  towards  that  point.  Then,  sighing  deeply, 
she  arose  and  went  up  to  her  room,  from  which 
she  did  not  come  down  until  summoned  to 
join  her  father  at  tea. 

The  next  day  passed  as  this  had  done,  ana 
so  did  the  next.  Hartley  neither  came,  nor  seat 
a  message  of  any  kind.     The  maiden's  hearf 
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began  to  fail.  Grief  and  fear  took  the  place  of 
accusation  and  self-reproach.  TVhat  if  he  had 
left  her  forever !  The  thought  made  her  heart 
ehiTer,  as  if  an  icy  wind  had  passed  over  it. 
Two  or  three  times  she  took  up  her  pen  to 
write  him  a  few  words,  and  entreat  him  to 
come  back  to  her  again.  But,  she  could  form 
no  sentences  against  which  pride  did  not  come 
with  strong  objection ;  and  so  she  suffered  on, 
and  made  no  sign. 

A  whole  week  at  last  interrened.  Then  the 
enduring  heart  began  to  grow  stronger  to  bear, 
and,  in  self-protection,  to  put  on  sterner  moods. 
Hers  was  not  a  spirit  to  yield  weakly  in  any 
Btmggle.  She  was  formed  for  endurance; 
pride  and  self-reliance  giring  her  strength 
aboTe  common  natures.  But,  this  did  not 
really  lessen  her  suffering,  for  she  was  not 
only  capable  of  deep  affection,  but  really  lored 
Hutley  almost  as  her  own  life;  and  the 
thoi^t  of  losing  him,  wheneyer  it  grew  dis- 
tinct, filled  her  with  terrible  anguish. 

With  pain  her  father  saw  the  color  leaye  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  grow  fixed  and  dreamy,  and 
her  lips  shrink  h>om  their  ftiU -outline. 

**  Write  to  Hartley,"  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
after  a  week  had  passed. 

'*  Never  I"  was  her  quick;  firm,  almost  sharply 
itttered  response,  « I  would  die  first  !'* 

"  But,  my  daughter — " 

"Father I"  she  interrupted  him,  two  bright 
spots  suddenly  burning  on  her  cheeks,  "Don't, 
1  pray  you,  urge  me  on  this  point.  I  have 
eourmge  enough  to  break ;  but  I  will  not  bend. 
I  gmre  him  no  offence.  What  right  has  he  to 
assume  that  I  was  not  engaged  in  domestic 
dntiefl,  while  he  sat  talking  with  you  ?  He  said 
that  he  had  an  engagement  in  New  York. 
Very  w^;  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  sudden  departure;  and  I  accept  the  rea- 
son. But,  why  does  he  remain  away?  If, 
simply  because  I  preferred  a  seat  in  the  arbor, 
to  one  in  Che  portico — ^why,  the  whole  thing  is 
io  munanly,  that  I  can  have  no  patience  with 
.  Write  to  him,  and  humor  a  whim  like  this  I 
Ho — no— Irene  Belancy  is  not  made  of  the  right 
staff.  He  went  fh>m  me,  and  he  must  return 
again.  I  cannot  go  to  him.  Maiden  modesty 
and  pride  forbid.  And  so  I  shall  remain  silent 
and  passlTe,  if  my  heart  breaks.'' 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  sitting 
in  th«  portico,  where,  at  this  hour,  Irene  mi{^t 
have  been  found  erery  day  for  the  past  week. 
The  boat  from  New  York  came  in  sight,  as  she 
closed  the  last  sentence.  She*  saw  it,  for  her 
eyes  were  on  the  look-out,  the  moment  it  turned 
the  llstant  point  of  land  that  hid  the  riyer 


beyond.  Mr.  Delanoy  also  observed  the  boat. 
Its  appearance  was  an  incident  of  sufficient 
importance,  taking  things  as  they  were,  to 
check  the  conversation,  which  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory  on  either  side. 

The  figrure  of  Irene  was  half  buried  in  a  deep 
cushioned  chair,  which  had  been  wheeled  out 
upon  the  portico,  and  now  her  small  slender 
form  seemed  to  shrink  farther  back  among 
the  cushions,  and  she  sat  as  motionle&a  as 
one  asleep.  Steadily  onwards  came  the  boat, 
throwing  backwards  her  dusky  trail,  and  lash- 
ing with  her  great  revolving  wheels  the  quiet 
waters  into  foamy  turbulence — onwards,  until 
the  dark  crowd  of  human  forms  could  be  seen 
upon  her  decks.  Then,  turning  sharply,  she 
was  lost  to  riew  behind  a  bank  of  forest  trees. 
Ten  minutes  more,  and  the  shriek  of  escaping 
steam  was  heard,  as  she  stopped  her  pcnderous 
machinery  at  the  landing. 

From  that  time  Irene  almost  held  her  breath, 
as  she  counted  the  moments  that  must  elapse 
before  Hartley  could  reach  the  point  of  view 
in  the  road  that  led  up  from  the  river,  should 
he  have  been  a  passenger  in  the  steamboat. 
The  number  was  tmXij  told,  but  it  was  to-day  as 
yesterday.  There  was  no  sign  of  his  coming. 
And  so  the  eyelids,  weary  with  vain  expecta- 
tion, drooped  heavily  over  the  dimming  ejes. 
But,  she  had  not  stirred,  nor  shown  a  sign  of 
feeling.  A  little  while  she  sat  with  her  long 
lashes  shading  her  pale  cheeks;  then  she 
slowly  raised  them,  and  looked  out  towards 
the  river  again.  What  a  quick  start  she  gave  ! 
Did  her  eyes  deceive  her?  No,  it  was  Hartley, 
just  in  the  spot  she  had  looked  to  see  him  only 
a  minute  or  two  before.  But,  how  slowly  he 
moved,  and  with  what  a  weary  step ;  and  even  at 
this  long  distance,  his  face  looked  white  against 
the  wavy  masses  of  his  dark  brown  hair. 

Irene  started  up  with  an  exclamation — stood, 
as  if  in  doubt  for  a  moment ;  then,  springing 
firom  the  portico,  she  went  flying  to  meet  him, 
as  swiftly  as  if  moving  on  winged  feet.  All 
the  forces  of  her  ardent,  impulsive  nature,  was 
bearing  her  forward.  There  was  no  remem- 
brance of  coldness  or  imagined  wrong — pride 
did  not  even  struggle  to  lift  its  head — ^love 
conquered  everything.  The  young  man  stood 
still,  from  weariness  or  surprise,  ere  she  reached 
him.  As  she  drew  near,  Irene  saw  that  his  face 
was  not  only  pale,  but  thin  and  wasted 

"  Oh,  Hartley  I  Dear  Hartley !"  came  almost 
wildly  from  her  lips,  as  she  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  over  and  over 
again  on  lips,  cheeks  and  brow,  with  an  ardor 
and  tenderness  that  no  maiden  delicacy  could 
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restrain.    "  Hav^  you  been  sick,  or  hurt  ?  Why 
are  you  so  pale,  darling  ?" 

**1  have  been  ill  for  a  week — ever  since  I 
was  last  here."  The  young  man  replied,  speak- 
ing in  a  slow,  tremuloxis  voice. 

"And  I  knew  it  not  !*'  Tears  were  glittering 
in  her  eyes,  and  pressing  out  in  great  pearly 
beads  from  between  the  fringing  lashes.  "Why 
did  you  not  send  for  me.  Hartley  ?" 

And  she  laid  her  small  hands  upon  each  side  I 
of  his  face,  as  yon  have  seen  a  mother  press  the  \ 
eheeks  of  her  child,  and  looked  up  tenderly  * 
into  his  love-beaming  eyes. 

"But,  come,  dear,"  she  added,  removing  her  i 
hands  from  his  face,  and  drawing  her  arm  \ 
within  hi&— not  to  lean  on,  but  to  offer  sup- 
port— "  My  father,  who  has,  with  me,  suffered 
great  anxiety  on  your  account,  is  waiting  your  i 
arrival  at  the  house." 

Then,  with  slow  steps,  they  moved  along  the 
upward  cdoping  way,  crowding  the  moments 
with  loving  words. 

And  so  the  storm  passed,  and  the  sun  came  ! 
out  again  in  the  firmament  of  their  souls.  But,  [ 
looked  he  down  on  no  tempest  marks  ?  Had  | 
not  the  ruthless  tread  of  passion  marred  the 
earth's  fair  surface  T  Were  no  goodly  trees ! 
uptom,  or  clinging  vines  wrenched  fh)m  their  | 
support?  Alas!  was  there  ever  a  storm  that* 
did  not  leave  some  ruined  hope  behind! — Ever  ( 
a  storm  that  did  not  strew  the  sea  with  wrecks, 
or  mar  the  earth's  fair  beauty  ? 

As  when  the  pain  of  a  crushed  limb  ceases, 
there  comes  to  the  sufferer  a  sense  of  deliciouB ' 
ease,  so,  after  the  stonb  had  passed,  the  lovers  ! 
sat  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  dreamed  of  un- 
clouded happiness  in  the  future.     But,  in  the  \ 
week  that  Hartley  spent  with  his  betrothed,  were  ' 
revealed  to  their  eyes,  many  times,  desolate  < 
places  where  flowers  had  been ;  and  their  hearts  ! 
grew  sad  as  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  and 
sighed  for  hopes  departed,  faith  shaken,  and 
untroubled  confidence  in  each  other  for  the  < 
future  that  was  before  them,  forever  gone. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Kingston,  "having  no  wife  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  table  at  Thoresby,  imposed  that  task 
upon  his  eldest  daughter,  as  soon  as  she  had 
bodily  strength  for  the  office,  which,  in  those 
days,  required  no  small  share;  for  the  mis- 
tress of  a  country  mansion  was  not  only  to 
invite — that  is,  to  urge  and  tease  her  company 
to  eat  more  than  human  throats  could  conve- 
niently swallow,  but  to  carve  evwy  dish  when 
chosen,  with  her  own  hands.  The  greater  the 
lady,  the  more  indispensable  the  duty.  Each 
joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  to  be  operated 
on  by  her,  and  her  alone ;  since  the  peers  and 
knights  on  either  hand  were  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  offer  their  assistance,  that  the  very 
master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite  to  her, 
might  not  act  as  her  croupier ;  his  department 
was  to  push  the  bottle  after  dinner.  As  for 
the  crowd  of  guests,  the  most  inconsiderable 
among  them,  if  suffered  through  her  neglect  to 
help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the  mutton  placed 
before  him,  would  have  chewed  it  in  bitter- 
ness, and  gone  home  an  affronted  man.  There 
were  at  this  time  professed  carving  masters, 
who  taught  young  ladies  the  art  scientifically, 
from  one  of  whom  Lady  Mary  took  lessons 
three  times  a  week,  that  she  might  be  perfect 
on  her  father's  public  days — ^when,  in  order 
to  perform  her  Amotions  without  interruption, 
she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  alone^ 
an  hour  or  two  beforehand. 


CARVING  AT  DINNER. 

This  extract  firom  the  recently  published 
volume,  entitled  "Dinner,  Breakfast  and  Tea," 
furnishes  some  interesting  facts  touching  that 
most  oppressive  and  laborious  accomplishment, 
carving,  and  how  burdensome  it  was  made  in 
olden  time : 

Carving  was  anciently  tau^it  as  an  art,  and 
it  was  performed  to  the  sound  of  music.  In 
later  times,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Lady  Mary 
W.  Montague,  that  her  father,  the  Duke  of 


A  NOBLE  DOG. 
Dr.  Abell,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  Phre- 
nology, related  a  very  striking  anecdote  of  & 
Newfoundland  dog,  in  Cork.  This  dog  was  of  a 
noble  and  generous  disposition ;  and  when  he 
left  his  master's  house,  was  often  assailed  by  a 
number  of  little  noisy  dogs  in  the  street.  He 
usually  passed  them  with  apparent  unconcern, 
as  if  they  were  beneath  his  notice.  But  one  Ut- 
tie  cur  was  particularly  troublesome;  and,  at 
length,  carried  his  petulance  so  far  as  to  bite  the 
Newfoundland  dog  in  the  back  of  his  foot.  This 
proved  to  be  a  step  in  wanton  abuse  and  insult, 
beyond  what  was  to  be  patiently  endured :  and 
he  instantly  turned  round,  ran  after  the  offen- 
der, and  seized  him  by  the  skin  of  his  back.  In 
this  way  he  carried  him  in  his  mouth  to  the 
quay,  and  holding  him  some  time  over  the  wa- 
ter, at  length  dropped  him  into  it.  He  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  design  that  the  culprit  should 
be  punished  capitally;  and  he  waited  a  little 
while  till  the  poor  animal,  who  was  unused  to 
that  element,  "v^as  not  only  well  ducked,  but 
near  sinking,  when  he  plunged  in  and  brought 
him  out  safe  to  land. 
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COUSIN  SOPHRONY  CARTER. 
A    STORY    OP    THE    REVOLUTION. 

BT  VIBQINIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 

"Dear  me,  sui.  Aunt  Sylvy  I" 

"  Will,  Sophrony,  you'll  lire  to  see,"  »n- 
iwered,  in  a  tone  of  doleful  warning,  Mrs. 
Sylty  Ritter,  the  little  soft-voiced  wife  of  Dea- 
con Ritter,  of  Berry  Farms ;  and  she  shook  her 
head  solemnly  as  she  cleaTed  through  the  mel- 
low heart  of  a  ripe  quince,  and  scooped  out  the 
core  into  a  peck  measure  on  one  side  of  her, 
which  was  half  filled  with  the  golden  parings 
of  the  ripe  fruit  "  This  'ere  triflin'  with  young 
men's  affectina,  and  hankerin'  after  the  admi- 
ntion  o'  this  and  t'other  one,  is  sartin  to  bring 
down  trouble  on  one's  own  head  sooner  or 
liter.  As  my  grandmother  used  to  say,  when 
I  gal  had  got  the  true  Ioto  of  an  honest  man, 
tiKi  didn't  set  store  by  it,  she'd  Hto  to  see  the 
day  she'd  repent  on't;  and  I  believe  it's  as 
true  as  scripture.  Now,  there's  Josiah  Stiles, 
as  dcTer  and  sober-minded  and  good  mannered 
a  young  man  as  you'll  find — '* 

"Oh,  now,  for  all  the  world.  Aunt  Sylvy," 
interrupted  Sophrony,  and  she  tossed  her 
pretty,  restless,  wsToring  head,  and  then  set 
herself  more  yigorously  to  work  than  eyer  at 
the  muslin  ruffle  she  was  crimping  with  the 
small  blade  of  her  father's  great  pocket  knife. 
"Josiah  Stiles  don't  care  anything  special 
about  me,  or  what  I  do.  If  I  choose  to  go  to 
the  apple  bee  with  Stere  Piatt,  next  Monday 
ereain',  it's  none  o'  his  business ;  and  I  can't 
be  made  to  see  why  I  should  put  my  finger  in 
my  mouth,  like  a  scared  school  girl,  and  say, 
•By  your  leaye,  sir.'  " 

Mrs.  Ritter  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  half 
pared  quince,  and  turned  right  about  and  faced 
her  niece,  while  the  golden  rind  coiled  about 
her  fingers. 

"  Now,  Sophrony  Ritter,"  she  said,  with  so- 
IfloiB  emphasis,  '*you  know  better  than  that 
an;  you  know,  when  you  say  that  Josiah 
Stiles  don't  care  anything  especial  about  you, 
that  he  worships  the  ground  you  tread  on; 
tad  you  know  best,  too,  what  sort  of  enoou- 
ntfonent  yoa'ye  giren  him  with  your  pretty 
iirtin'  airs  and  ways— leadin'  him  on  and 
holdiB'  him  off  for  the  last  two  years,  as  a  gal 
o'yonr  stuff  can  al'ays  oontriye  to  do;  and 
Mw,  when  yon  feel  in  your  own  soul  as  sartin 
that  you'Te  got  him  fixed  tight,  as  you  do  o' 
attin*  there  this  blessed  minit,  and  that  he,  as 
noble  a  fellow  as  eyer  trod  shoe-leather,  Iotcs 
you  with  a  true,  honorable  Ioto,  and  as  a  man 
only  once  lores  a  woman  in  his  life,  you're  jest 


goin'  to  try  your  own  power  by  givin'  him  the 
mittin',  and  goin'  to  the  apple  bee  in  compauy 
with  StoTO  Piatt,  who  you  wouldn't  turn  over 
your  right  hand  for;  and  you'll  laugh,  and 
dance,  and  shake  your  head,  and  cut  up  gine- 
rally ;  and  be  gloryin'  all  the  time  in  the 
thought  o'  the  pain,  and  fever,  and  madness 
i  like,  which  is  goin'  on  in  Josiah's  heart.  Oh, 
/  Sylyy,  my  dear  child,  you  may  depend  on't, 
Satan's  at  the  bottom  o'  all  this,  and  he'll  bring 
you  into  the  mire  sooner  or  later,  as  he  al'ays 
does  those  who  heed  his  counsels." 

Sophrony  Carter  had  sat  turning  all  colors 
and  nervously  tapping  her  foot  on  the  sanded 
floor,  during  her  aunt's  speech;  for  her  own 
conscience  would  authoritatiyely  rise  up  and 
confirm  all  that  her  aunt  said,  spite  of  the 
sophistries  with  which  the  girl  tried  to  drown  its 
Toioe ;  and  she  broke  out  irritably  at  the  con- 
clusion, as  a  self-convicted  party  is  apt  to  do : 

<*Now,  Aunt  Sylyy,  to  be  sure,  one  would 
think  I  was  jest  fit  for  {Hrison  or  the  hangman's 
rope,  to  hear  you  go  on  so.  Can't  a  gal  have  a 
little  bit  o'  fun  with  her  beaux  without  your 
puttin'  on  as  solemncholy  a  face  as  though 
she'd  been  ketohed  toein'  ofi^  a  stockim'  Satur- 
day night  after  sundown?  You'ye  sich  old 
fashioned  notions;  but  you  old  folks  forget 
you  was  gals  once." 
/  **No,  Sophrony,  I  aint  forgot;  and  it's  the 
}  memory  o'  the  time  when  your  uncle  Jacob 
^  Ritter  first  came  a  courtin'  me,  as  Richard 
Carter  did  your  mother,  that  makes  me  more 
in  aimest,  for  I'm  sot  on  doin'  my  duty  by 
my  dear  sister's  child,  as  I  pronused  myself 
when  I  stood  by  her  coffin,  so  (hat,  if  the  Lord 
grant,  I  shall  neyer  haye  anything  to  reproach 
myself  with  when  I  look  upon  her  face  in 
Heayen;  and,  Sophrony,  I'd  be  willin'  she 
should  look  down  and  hear  every  word  I'm 
sayin'  to  you  this  minit,  cos,  you  know  in  your 
own  soul  its  jest  what  she'd  say  loo  if  she  was 
a  settin'  in  this  chair." 

Tears  of  genuine  feeling  and  momentary 
penitence  crushed  themselves  along  the  silken 
lashes  which  hid  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  So- 
phrony Carter.  The  angry  flash  died  away 
firom  her  cheeks,  the  daintily  crimped  ruffle 
fell  into  her  lap,  and  she  leaned  towards  her 
aunt  with  a  softened  expression  of  counte- 
nance, when  her  little  brother's  voice  was 
heard  at  the  kitchen  door. 

**  I  say,  Sophrony,  here's  the  bag  o'  flour. 
The  miller  couldn't  get  it  ground  afore,  cos  he 
had  two  or  three  Jobs  on  hand." 

**  Well,  Ike,  I'm  glad  enough  to  see  you  at 
last,"  she  exclaimed,  briskly  starting  up.    "  I'll 
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set  right  to,  Aunt  Sylvy,  and  scour  ap  the  | 
brass  kettle  for  them  preserves,  and  then  I'll  < 
knead  up  the  doughnuts,  or  I  shan't  get  'em  < 
bilpd  for  supper." 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  the  Indian  summer,  \ 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  oen-  * 
tury,  that  this  conyersation  occurred,  in  the  < 
kitchen  of  farmer  Carter's  story  and  a  half 
form  house.    It  was  an  old  yellow-brown  build-  i 
ing,  which  had  weathered  half  a  century  of  \ 
storms,  with  a  steep  moss-cushioned  roof  and  { 
small  windows  and  low  ceilings.     The  kitchen  / 
w%s  a  g^eat,  ample,  friendly  room,  with  a  huge  ( 
fireplace  and  high  **  mantel  tree."   Long  strings 
of  peppers  and  quartered  apples  were  hung  over 
this,  to  dry  for  winter  use ;  there  was  a  chest 
of  drawers,  with  bright  brass  handles,  in  one 
comer,  and  a  table,  whose  ample  snowy  cloth 
had  been  spun  by  Sophrony's  own  hands. 

The  tender,  serene  sunshine  of  that  autumn 
afternoon  looked  in  through  the  open  door  and 
the  small  windows,  on  all  these  things.  It 
fluttered  with  a  loving  caress  about  the  walls 
and  over  the  rush-bottomed  chairs  and  on  the 
floor.  The  robins  sang  in  their  nests,  swung 
among  the  branches  of  the  great  motherly 
apple  trees  outside ;  soft  winds  sifted  through 
.the  com  fields,  and  the  long  leaves  fell  away 
A*om  the  ripe  golden  ears,  like  faded  hopes ; 
and  over  all  the  earth  brooded  that  tender 
and  touching  farewell  which  the  face  of  the 
year  wears,  and  which  we  hear  in  the  voice  of 
her  winds  when  she  gathers  up  all  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  spring,  and  the  summer,  and 
(he  autumn,  into  that  last  smile  of  hers — the 
Indian  summer ! 

"Cousin  Sophrony  Carter" — almost  every 
body  in  Berry  Farms  called  her  this,  for  she 
was  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  families — ^was  a  bright  faced, 
plump,  daintily  moulded  country  maiden,  just 
on  the  threshold  of  her  twenty-second  year. 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  so  ftrom  jj 
her  fifteenth  birth-day,  and  her  father  was  an  < 
honest,  hard-working,  God-fearing  farmer, 
whose  great  earthly  ambition  was  to  clear  up  a 
few  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  lot,  for  hlB 
two  boys  when  they  should  come  of  age,  and 
leave,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  Sophrony,  the 
old  homestead,  whioh  her  mother  brought  him. 

Cousin  Sophrony  Carter  was  a  wonderM 
girl — so  bright  of  glance,  so  spry  of  motion, 
that  she  could  accomplish  more  work  in  one 
day  than  almost  any  maid  or  matron  in  Berry 
Farms.  The  way  her  spinning  wheel  would 
revolve,  or  her  shuttle  fly  at  the  loom,  was  a 
perfect  marvel  to  the  whole  village.    She  had 


taken  charge  of  her  father's  family  ever  since 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  with  her  quick 
t-act  and  dexterity  the  household  work  was 
more  a  play  than  a  labor  to  the  girL 

She  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had  bloom  of 
color,  and  quick,  bright  changes  of  expression 
and  grace  of  movement.  She  was  a  favorite 
with  every  body,  especially  with  men,  for  she 
was  lively,  warm-hearted,  vivacious,  fdll  of  the 
mischief  and  animal  spirits  which  high  health 
always  gives  a  naturally  impulsive  nature; 
but  with  all  these  good  and  attractive  qualities 
there  was  one  which  eat  with  slow  rust  into 
the  finest  fibres  of  her  being — one  which  I, 
writing  this  story,  do  solemnly  and  sorrowfully 
believe  has  been  the  ruin — ^life,  and  heart,  and 
soul — of  more  of  my  sex,  than  any,  almost  any 
other  thing,  and  this  was — love  of  admiration  ! 

It  unconsciously  undermined  her  principles ; 
it  led  her  into  the  commission  of  many  a  mean 
and  petty  act,  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
scorned.  She  loved  to  stimulate  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  her  numerous  admirers ;  and 
Mrs.  Ritter,  who  had  long  observed  this  qua- 
lity in  her  niece,  had  resolved  to  relieve  her 
conscience  when  she  came  over  to  "do  up" 
the  fall  preserves  of  the  Ritters ;  and  the  dea- 
con's wife  was  greatly  shocked  to  learn  tha^ 
Sophrony  had  accepted  the  escort  of  a  man  to 
the  apple  bee,  for  whom  she  cared  nothing, 
which  was  coming  off  that  week,  at  Widow 
Pike's,  on  the  old  turnpike  road ;  for  she  knew 
that  this  was  done  simply  to  gratify  her  own 
vanity,  and  torment  into  jealousy  the  man  whom 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  the  soul  of  So- 
phrony Carter  honored  and  loved. 

"  Oh,  Josiah,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  for 
true,  now  I" 

She  was  a  little,  plethorio  woman,  with  a 
pale  face  and  a  pleasant,  motherly  sort  of 
smile,  that  took  your  heart  at  once ;  and  she 
put  down  her  flat  iron  on  an  inverted  saucer 
as  she  asked  this  question,  and  there  was 
something  quivered  through  her  voice,  which 
made  you  feel  that  her  very  life  was  in  her 
question. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I've  enlisted,  and  the  work's 
done.    Come,  don't  give  way,  now." 

He  spoke  it  out  blunt  and  strong,  as  a  man 
usually  does  anything  which  is  disagreeable  to 
communicate,  and  which  he  wishes  to  get  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  was  a  stalwart,  broad-chested  young  far- 
mer, with  a  fine,  manly,  intelligent  face,  and 
a  smile  that  was  like  his  mother's. 

«0-4i,  Josiah  r 
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She  put  oat  her  band  with  a  sudden,  bewil- 
dered moTement,  as  though  a  sharp  blow  had  \ 
struck  her,  and  there  was  terrible  anguish  in 
those  two  spoken  words. 

'*  Wall,  its  all  done  now,  mother,  and  there's  ! 
no  help  for  it.     It  don't  become  a  strong, 
healthy  young  fellow,  like  me,  to  stay  here,  at  | 
home,  and  let  others  go  off,  leaving  wives  and 
children  behind  'em,  to  fight  for  their  country's  < 
freedom.     I'm  ashamed  that  I  aint  been  on  \ 
the  field  afore,  when  there's  nobody  but  you  to 
miss  me  much,"  and  here  a  kind  of  gloomy 
spasm  shot  across  his  features. 

•*But,  Josiah,   you're   all   that    your   dear| 
father  left  me ;  and  if  anything  should  happen 
to  my  boy — " 

She  did  not  need  to  finish  the  sentence,  with 
the  look  that  she  bent  on  him. 

He  put  his  strong  arm  around  her,  and  \ 
spoke  out,  in  his  cheerful  voice : 

**  Come,  now,  mother,  you're  not  of  the  stuff 
to  keep  your  boy  at  home  when  his  country  i 
needs  him.     That  wasn't  the  way  father  acted  ; 
when  he  headed  a  company  to  drive  off  the  In- 
gins you've  told  me  about  so  often.    Jest  now  the 
army's  in  terrible  need  o'  recruits,  and  I  tell ! 
joa  I  want  to  be  on  hand  to  give  them  Red  \ 
Coats  the  thrashin'  they  deserve." 

•*  But,  my  boy,  if  anything  should  happen  to 
*  on — if  you  should  be  taken  prisoner,  or  have  1 
a  leg  or  arm  broken,  or  be  shot  down !" 

And  the  little  woman  put  up  her  trembling  | 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  shivered  in  every  limb. 

"  See  here,  mother,  you'd  better  look  on 
t'other  side,  and  think  how  proud  you'll  be  o' 
yoar  boy  Josiah'  when  he  comes  home,  Cap'n 
«  Colonel,  or  some  other  big  name — why,  it  *11 
sot  you  up  all  the  rest  o'  your  life  to  have  such  ! 
I  feather  in  my  cap." 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  her  kind,  faded  \ 
eyes,  with, such  a  world  of  doating  tenderness  < 
that  he  could  hardly  bear  it. 

**rm  proud  enough  on  you  now,  Josiah. 
How  soon  do  you  go  ?"  after  a  little  silence  be- 
twixt them. 

"Early  next  week  the  company  starts  fori 
head- quarters." 

"Oh,  so  soon!" 

"Yes ;  and  there's  plenty  of  work  for  you  to  < 
do" — thinking  it  best  to  seize  hold  of  some  < 
practical  matter,  in  order  to  divert  his  mother's  ', 
thoughts  from  the  main  subject,  "I  must! 
hare  a  couple  of  shirts  and  a  reg'lar  army  suit. 
You're  a  soldier's  mother  now,  and  he's  goin' 
9S  on  a  good  cause,  and  you  must  show  your-  \ 
•elf  true  grit,  like  them  old  Spartans,  and  wish  | 
l»im  God-speed.'* 


She  tried  to  answer  him  cheerfully,  but  the 
words  fell  into  a  sigh,  for  Josiah  Stiles  was 
his  mother's  only  son,  and  she  was  a  widow. 

It  was  a  raw,  pallid  faced,  windy-beaten  day, 
in  the  heart  of  November;  Sophrouy  Carter 
was  slicing  off  thin  strips  from  a  great  mounce 
of  Indian  pudding,  which  stood  on  the  table, 
and  placing  them  in  the  spider,  where  a 
few  squares  of  salt  pork  were  sputtering  over 
the  bed  of  warm  coals,  which  Sophrony  had 
just  raked  up,  in  order  to  get  supper  in  readi- 
ness, for  the  day  was  wearing  into  night,  and 
her  father  and  the  two  hired  men  had  been 
hard  at  work,  pulling  stumps  on  some  land 
they  were  clearing,  and  she  knew  they  would 
bring  sharp  appetites  to  their  supper. 

Suddenly  her  brother  Isaac  came  in,  and 
poked  his  flaxen  head  betwixt  her  and  the  fire. 

"Sophrony  r* 

**  Don't  be  botherin*  me  now,  you  Ike.  Jest 
git  out  of  my  way." 

"Wall,  I  jest  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  met 
Josiah  Stiles  at  the  Four  Corners,  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  said — " 

"What  did  he  say?'*  laying  down  her  knife 
and  looking  up  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Ophy,  he  said  that  he  should  start  in  aboni 
two  hours  to  j'in  the  army,  and  he  sent  you 
his  good  bye,  kindly.'* 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  Sophrony  Carter 
took  up  her  knife  again,  but  it  shook  back  and 
forth,  and  made  all  sorts  of  zig-zags  through 
the  pudding. 

"  Ike,"  turning  suddenly  on  him,  "you  jest 
watch  that  puddin',  and  see  it  don't  bum; 
and  when  father  comes  in,  ask  him  to  slice  up 
some  0*  that  dried  beef  for  supper.** 

Then  she  went  up  stairs  and  threw  herself 
down  on  the  low  cot  bed,  in  her  little  chamber, 
under  the  roof,  and  sobs  of  penitence  and  re- 
morse shook  the  figure  of  Sophrony  Carter  like 
branches  in  a  storm. 

She  knew  then  it  was  all  her  own  work  that 
Josiah  Stiles  had  gone  off  and  enlisted  in  des- 
peration and  despair,  because  of  her  conduct 
the  week  before  at  the  apple  bee ;  for,  flattered 
by  the  evident  admiration  she  received,  and  en- 
joying the  thought  that  she  was  tormenting 
her  lover,  she  had  danced  with  one  and  flirted 
with  another,  and  been  led  on  to  many  foolish 
speeches  and  deeds  which  she  afterwards  re- 
gretted. And  now  that  her  wrong  and  cruelty 
had  driven  him  ftom  her — it  might  be  forever — 
Sophrony  Carter  learned  how,  in  the  silence 
and  holiness  of  her  own  soul,  she  loved  Josiah 
Stiles — ^loved  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
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her  heart,  all  the  reyerenoe  of  her  soul,  as  a 
woman  should  loYe  the  husband  of  her  youth. 

**  I  deserre  it  all,"  she  moaned  to  herself. 
**  It  is  a  judgment  on  me  for  all  my  folly  and 
wickedness;  and  now,  if  he  should  be  shot, 
and  his  blood  should  be  on  my  head !  Oh,  Jo- 
siah,  Josiah !" 

But  he  was  where  those  loving,  pleading 
tones  could  not  reach  his  heart,  and  Sophrony 
Carter  was  learning,  as  sooner  or  later  we  all 
must,  that  the  wages  of  sin  are  suffering." 

«*How  d'ye  do,  ifw«  Stiles?  Aunt  Lucy 
thought  she'd  send  you  over  a  jug  o'  fresh  milk 
and  a  pumpkin  pie  this  morning." 

**  It's  very  kind  and  thoughtful  o'  your  aunt, 
Jason,"  answered  Mrs.  Stiles,  as  she  received 
the  gifts  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  young 
man,  who  was  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  and  one 
of  her  son's  mates ;  but  she  did  not  observe  the 
wistful,  pitying  glance  which  he  shot  into  her 
face. 

She  carried  the  jug  and  the  pie  into  the 
pantry,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and 
chatted  with  the  young  man  about  the  winter's 
hanging  off,  and  his  aunt's  health,  and  the  new 
singin*  school  that  was  just  being  started  at 
the  stone  "  meetin'  house,"  and  then  she  asked 
suddenly, 

"Oh,  Jason,  there  aint  any  fresh  news  from 
the  army?" 

"Wall,  yes,"  looking  down:  "There  was 
some  brought  in  last  night  to  Squire  Morgin's, 
Mis9  Stiles." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  ?" 

"There's  been  another  light  skirmish  up  in 
York  somewhere,  and  our  boys  has  licked  the 
British." 

"I  don't  s'pose  anything's  come  to  hand 
about  Josiah  ?" 

She  saw  the  look  then  of  fear  and  pity  which 
he  darted  at  her. 

"Oh,  Jason,"  gasped  out  the  little  pale  wo- 
man, "  trfere  hasn't  anything  happened  to  my 
boy,  has  there  ?" 

Tk^n  the  religion  of  the  Puritans — that  con- 
stant, solemn,  living  recognition  of  God,  and 
His  dealings  with  men,  in  all  circumstances, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  whether  of  sorrow  or 
joy,  of  pain  or  gladness,  which  every  child 
was  taught  in  every  hour  of  his  life,  which 
were  his  morning  and  evening  lesson,  that 
solemn,  indwelling,  all-believing  faith,  broke 
out  Arom  the  lips  of  the  young  man,  as  he 
grasped  tlie  stricken  mother's  hands,  say- 
ing, while  the  great  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,   "It  has  not  happened  to  hm^  Mw\ 


Stiles,   its   happened   to   us,   for  Josiah's  in 
heaven !" 

She  did  not  shriek  or  moan ;  she  sat  down- 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  he 
knew  that  her  heart  was  broken ! 

"  Meroy  sakes,  father,  what  a  clatterin'  yon 
did  make!  I  began  to  think  the  Injius  had 
raly  come." 

Cousin  Sophrony  Carter  was  "heeling"  a 
stocking  one  cold  night,  in  the  opening  of 
December.  She  sat  before  the  huge  fire-place, 
where  a  birch  wood  fire  was  leaping  in  great 
fans  of  flame  up  the  chimney,  and  filling  the 
old  kitchen  with  its  ruddy  glow.  A  small 
round  cherry-stand  stood  on  one  side,  and  the 
girl  had  nearly  upset  this,  with  the  solitary 
tallow  candle  which  was  placed  on  it,  in  her 
alarm  at  her  father's  sudden  and  noisy  en- 
trance. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-limbed,  weather-beaten 
man,  in  a  farmer's  suit  of  blue  "  homespun,*' 
and  he  walked  up  to  the  fire,  and  spread  his 
great  hands  close  to  the  flames. 

"  Wall,  child,  I'm  kinder  dazed,  and  couldn't 
see  my  way  clear.     I've  heard  news." 

"Bad  news,  father?" 

"  Yes,  Sophrony.  I  got  it  from  your  Aunt 
Patty's,  where  1  jest  stopped  to  bear  how 
Jerry's  sick  ox  was  coming  on.  It  seems  the 
Red  Coats  and  oiir  folks  has  had  a  skirmishiji', 
and  several  was  shot;  and  amongst  'em  was 
Josiah  Stiles.  Sich  a  likely,  promisin'  young 
man!  and  he  was  his  mother's  idol,  and  its 
jest  broken  her  heart.  This  war's  a  dreadful 
thing." 

A  sound  of  something  falling  heavily  to  the 
floor,  caused  the  farmer  to  turn  round  sud- 
denly, and  he  saw  Sophrony  lying  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

"I'd  no  idee  'twould  take  her  down  so," 
murmured  the  farmer,  as  he  bathed  the  face 
of  his  child,  and  rubbed  her  cold  limbs  ten- 
derly  as  a  mother.  "I  must  ha'  told  her  too 
sudden,  for  she  and  Josiah  was  school-mates^ 
and  al'ays  set  a  good  deal  o'  store  by  each 
other." 

It  was  New  Year's  evening,  and  the  snow 
was  falling  thick  outside,  and  the  wind  beat 
and  stormed  around  the  comers  of  the  little 
red  brown  house,  in  the  front  room  of  which 
sat  two  pale,  sorrowful  faced  women — a  young 
and  an  old  one;  for  Sophrony  Carter  never 
allowed  a  day  to  go  over  her  head,  without 
running  in  to  see  the  broken-hearted  mother 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  learned,  too  late, 
how  tenderly  she  loved. 
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Grief  mud  remorse  had  done  much  work 
with  the  girl's  face  in  these  four  weeks.  The 
old  brightness  and  animation  had  gone  out  of 
It.  Her  Toice,  too,  which  was  so  ftill  of  rioh- 
4ie88  and  laughter,  had  now  those  soft  falling 
tones  which  tell  their  own  story  of  hidden 
sorrow. 

Mrs.  Stiles  was  more  attached  to  the  girl, 
than  to  anybody  on  earth,  for  she  knew  some- 
thing of  her  son's  affection  for  Sophrony ;  but 
Joaiah  had  kept  his  secret  well,  for  his  mother 
nerer  suspected  that  the  girl's  conduct  was  the 
real  motive  which  had  induced  him  to  join  the 
army. 

••  Wall,  Mitt  Stiles,  the  snow's  gettin'  so  deep, 
^  it  wont  do  for  me  to  stay  any  longer,"   ex- 

claimed Sophrony,  rising  up,  and  throwing  her 
Moe  flannel  shawl  OTor  her  head. 

Before  Mrs.  Stiles  could  reply,  there  was  a 
fumbling  at  the  door-latch  outside,  which 
caused  both  the  women  to  turn  suddenly. 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
white,  haggard  face,  looked  in  on  the  two 
women,  and  a  pair  of  feet  shuffled  feebly 
the  threshold. 
It's  his  sperrit — it's  Am  sperrit,  come  back  to 
me,"  moaned  the  white  lips  of  Sophrony 
Carter,  as  she  crouched  down  behind  Mrs. 
Stilea,  shuddering  in  every  limb,  for  the  super- 
stitions in  which  she  had  been  educated  at  once 
■■ggested  this  to  her  morbid  imagination. 

But  the  figure  came  right  forward,  and  the 
eyes,  fastened  on  the  old  woman's  face,  did  not 
•ee  the  girl  which  crouched  behind  it;  and  the 
former  sat  still,  and  frozen  betwixt  fear  and 
hope,  in  her  chair,  speaking  no  word,  making 
BO  sign. 

"  Mother,  don't  you  know  me  ?  Ain't  you 
got  a  welcome  for  your  boy,  that's  come  back 
to  yon  from  the  gates  of  death  ?" 

She  tried  to  rise  up,  but  she  fell  back  into 
her  chair — the  tears  streamed  down  her  aged 
fhoe  into  her  claeped,  withered  hands,  while 
she  cried  out, 

**  Josiah — my  boy,  Josiah !" 

Then  the  figure,  crouched  down  in  the  cor- 
ner, rose  up  and  darted  forward — the  arms, 
the  soft  plump  arms  of  Sophrony  Carter  were 
gathered  about  the  young  man's  neck,  and  she 
\%j  sobbing  glad  tears  on  his  breast 

The  stttrm  of  the  dying  year  heaved  and 
howled  outside,  but  there  was  joy  and  glad- 
ness unspeakable  under  the  little  low  roof  of 
che  widow  Stiles,  while  her  son  sat  between  his 
Bother  and  Sophrony,  and  recounted  the  long 
■tory  of  his  sickness  and  sufferings,  after  he 
iras  left  for  dead  on  the  battle-field. 

roL.  XT. — S 


It  was  a  terribly  severe  lesson  for  Cousin 

Sophrony  Carter,   but   it   cured   her  of  her 

!  besetting  sins,   as  sharp  and   terrible  afflic- 

\  tions  are  sometimes  appointed  of  God  for  our 

I  healing. 

Josiah  Stiles  regained  his  health  at  last,  and, 
I  when  the  war  was  over,  Sophrony  Carter  be- 
I'oame  his  well-beloved  wife,  and  years  later  used 
I  to  say  of  her  those  most  tender  and  solemn  and 
beauUfiil  words  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
I  that  she  was  to  him,  indeed,  '*  A  Gift  of  thb 

LOKDl" 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  HOUSE  WORK. 
A  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  strong  good 
sense,  married  a  very  accomplished  and  fashion- 
able young  lady,  attracted  more  by  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  than  by  anything  else. 
In  this  it  must  be  owned  that  his  strong  good 
sense  did  not  seem  very  apparent.     His  wife, 
i  however,  proved  to  be  a  very  excellent  com- 
I  panion,    and  was    deeply   attached    to    him, 
though  she  still  loved  company,   and  spent 
more  time  abroad  than  he  exactly  approved. 
But  as  his  income  was  good,  and  his  houHc 
ftimished  with  a  good  supply  of  domestics,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  abridgments  of  comfort 
on  this  account,  and  he  therefore  made  no 
objection  to  it.     One  day,  some  few  months 
after  his  marriage,  our  friend,  on  coming  home 
to  dinner,  saw  no  appearance  of  his  usual 
'  meal,   but  found   his  wife  in  great   trouble 
instead     ''What's    the    matter?"    he    asked. 
Nancy  went  off  at  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing,"  replied  his  wife,    **  and  the  chamber- 
maid knows  no  more  about  cooking  a  dinner 
thMi  the  man  in  the  moon."    **  Couldn't  she 
have  done  it  under  your  direction  ?"  inquired 
her  husband,  very  coolly,    **  Under  my  direc- 
tion?   I  should  like  to  see  a  dinner  cooked 
under  my  direction."    "Why  so?"  asked  the 
husband,  in  surprise,  "you  certainly  do  not 
mean  that  you  cannot  cook  a  dinner."    "I 
certainly  do,  then,"  replied  his  wife;  "how 
should  I  know  anything  about  cooking  ?'*   The 
\  husband  was  silent,  but  his  look  of  astonish- 
ment perplexed  and  worried  his  wife.    "Tou 
'  look  very  much  surprised,"  she  said,  after  a 
!  moment  or  two  had  elapsed.    "  And  so  I  am," 
he  answered  ;  "  as  much  surprised  as  I  should 
be  at  finding  the  captain  of  one  of  my  ships 
unacquainted  with  navigation.  Don't  you  know 
how  to  cook,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family! 
\  Jane,  if  there  is  a  cooking  school  anywhere  in 
\  the  city,  go  to  it,  and  complete  your  educa- 
tion, for  it  is  deficient  in  a  very  important 
•  particular." 
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THE  LITTLE  MAID  OF  ALL  WORK.        \ 

SuppEB  was  not  ready  when  Abraham  Mun-  J 
day  lifted  the  latoh  of  his  humble  dwelling,  at  < 
the  close  of  a  long,  weary  summer  day.  He  ( 
was  not  greatly  disappointed,  for  it  often  so  < 
happened.  The  table  was  on  the  floor,  partly  J 
set,  and  the  kettle  over  the  fire.  < 

^* There  it  is  again!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mun-  < 
day,  fretfully.  "  Home  from  work,  and  no  5 
supper  ready.  The  baby  has  been  so  cross ! —  J 
hardly  out  of  my  arms  the  whole  afternoon.  < 
I'm  glad  you've  come,  though.  Here,  take  < 
him,  while  I  fly  around  and  get  things  on  the  ! 
table." 

Mr.  Munday  held  out  his  arms  for  the  little  ] 
one,  who  sprung  into  them  with  a  baby  shout. 

Mrs.  Munday  did  fly  around  in  good  earnest. 
A  few  pieces  of  light  wood  thrown  on  the  fire, 
soon  made  the  kettle  sing,  and  steam,  and  bub-  | 
ble.     In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  all  < 
was  ready,  and  the  little  family,  consisting  of 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  were  gath-  \ 
ered  around  the  table.     To  mother's  arms  baby  \ 
was  transferred,  and  she  had  the  no  very  easy  < 
task  of  pouring  out  her  husband's  tea,  prepar- 
ing cups  of  milk  and  water  for  the  two  older  \ 
of  the  little  ones,  and  restraining  the  baby^ 
who  was  grappling  first  the  sugar  bowl,  then  | 
the  milk  pitcher,  and  next  the  tea-pot. 

**  There  I"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Munday. 
And  two  quick  slaps  on  baby's  hand  were  J 
heard.  Baby,  of  course,  answered  promptly  < 
with  a  wild  scream.  But  what  had  baby  done  ?  ( 
Look  into  the  tea  tray — ^the  whole  surface  is  ] 
covered  with  milk.  His  busy,  fluttering  hands  | 
have  overturned  the  pitcher. 

Poor  Mrs.  Munday  lost  her  temper  com- ; 
pletely. 

*'It's  no  use  to  attempt  eating  with  this  | 
ehild,"  said  she,  pushing  her  chair  back  from  \ 
the  table.  **  I  never  have  any  good  of  my  < 
meals." 

Mr.  Munday's  appetite  failed  him  at  once. 
He  continued  to  eat,  however,  but  more  hur-  J 
riedly.     Soon  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  also,  < 
and  rising  up,  said,  cheerfully —  ( 

"  There,  I'm  done,  Lotty.  Give  me  the  baby,  J 
while  you  eat  your  supper."  J 

And  he  took  the  sobbing  child  from  the  arms  < 
of  its  mother.  Tossing  it  up  and  speaking  to  < 
it  in  a  lively,  affectionate  tone  of  voice,  he  soon  \ 
restored  pleasure  to  the  heart,  and  smiles  to  \ 
the  countenance  of  the  little  one.  < 

Mrs.  Munday  felt  rebuked  for  her  im- 1 
patience.  She  often  suffered  from  these  silent  \ 
rebukes.  And  yet,  the  trials  of  temper  she  | 
daily  endured  were  very  great.     No  relish  for 


food  was  left.  The  wants  of  the  two  children 
were  aUended  to,  and  then,  while  Mr.  Munday 
still  held  the  baby,  she  busied  herself  in  clear- 
ing off  the  table,  washing  up  the  tea  things, 
and  putting  the  room  in  order. 

An  hour  later.  Baby  was  asleep,  and  the 
other  children  with  him,  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Mrs.  Munday  was  busy  sewing  on  a  little  frock, 
and  Mr.  Munday  sat  with  his  face  turned  from 
the  light,  in  a  brown  study. 

"  Lotty,"  said  the  latter,  waking  up  from  his 
reverie,  and  speaking  with  considerable  em- 
phasis— '•  It's  no  use  for  you  to  keep  going  on 
in  this  way  any  longer.  You  are  wearing 
yourself  out.  And  what's  more,  there's  no 
comfort  at  home  for  anybody.  You  must  get  a 
woman  to  help  about  the  house." 

"We  can't  afford  it,  Abraham,"  was  Mrs. 
Munday's  calm,  hut  decided  answer. 

"  We  must  afford  it,  Lotty.  You  are  killing 
yourself.'* 

"  A  woman  will  cost  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  week,  and  her  board  at  least  as  much  more. 
We  can't  spare  that  sum — and  you  only  get- 
ting ten  dollars  a  week." 

The  argument  was  unanswerable.  Mr.  Mun- 
day sighed  and  was  silent.  Again  his  face 
was  turned  from  the  light ;  and  again  the  hand 
of  his  wife  plied  quickly  the  glittering  needle. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Munday,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  ten  minutes. 

"Well?" — her  husband  turned  towards  her, 
and  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 

"  We  might  take  a  small  girl  to  help  in  the 
family.  It  would  only  cost  us  her  victuals  and 
clothes." 

Mr.  Munday  mused  for  sometime  before  an- 
swering.     He  didn'tjust  like  the  proposition. 

"Anything,"  he  at  length  said,  "to  lighten 
your  labor.     But,  can  you  get  one !" 

"  I  think  so.  You  remember  poor  Mrs.  Bar- 
row, who  died  last  month  f  She  left  a  little 
girl,  about  eleven  years  old,  with  no  one  to  see 
after  her  but  an  old  aunt,  who,  I've  heard, 
isn't  very  kind  to  the  child.  No  doubt  she 
would  be  glad  to  get  her  into  a  good  place.  It 
would  be  very  easy  for  her  here.  She  could 
hold  the  baby,  or  rock  it  in  the  cradle  while  I 
was  at  work  about  the  house — and  do  a  great 
many  little  things  for  me  that  would  lighten 
my  task  wonderfully.  It's  the  very  thing, 
husband" — added  Mrs.  Munday,  with  anima- 
tion, "  and  if  you  agree,  I  will  run  over  and 
see  Mrs.  Goooh,  her  aunt,  in  the  morning  be- 
fore you  go  to  work." 

"  How  old  did  you  say  she  was  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Munday. 
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"She  was  eleyen  in  the  spring,  I  believe.** 

♦*Onr  Aggy  is  between  nine  and  ten.'* 

Something  like  a  sigh  followed  the  words,  for 
the  thought  of  having  his  little  Aggy  turned 
oat,  motherless,  among  strangers,  to  do  drudg- 
ery and  task  work,  forced  itself  upon  his  mind. 

♦*  True.  But  a  year  or  so  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. Besides,  Anna  Barrow  is  an  uncom- 
monly smart  girl  for  her  age.** 

Mr.  Munday  sighed  again. 

"  Well,**  he  said,  after  being  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  "you  can  do  as  you  think  best. 
But  it  does  seem  hard  to  make  a  servant  of  a 
mere  child  like  that.** 

"  You  call  the  position  in  which  she  will  be 
by  too  harsh  a  name,"  said  Mrs.  Munday.  *^  I 
can  make  her  very  useful  without  overtasking 
her.  And  then,  you  know,  as  she  has  got  to 
earn  her  own  living,  she  cannot  acquire  habits 
of  industry  too  soon.** 

Mrs.  Munday  was  now  quite  in  earnest 
about  the  matter,  so  much  so  that  her  husband 
made  no  farther  objection.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  called  round  to  see  Mrs.  Gooch,  the 
aont  of  Anna  Barrow.  The  offer  to  take  the 
little  girl  was  accepted  at  once. 

When  Mr.  Munday  came  home  at  dinner 
time,  he  found  the  meal  all  ready  and  awaiting 
his  appearance.  Mrs.  Munday  looked  cheer- 
ful and  animated.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  sat 
a  slender  little  girl,  not  very  much  larger  than 
Aggy,  with  the  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  timidly  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Mun- 
day, who  gave  her  a  kind  look. 

"Poor,  motherless  child?"  Such  was  his 
thought. 

"  I  can't  tell  yon  how  much  assistance  she  is 
to  rae,*'  whispered  Mrs.  Munday  to  her  hus- 
band, leaning  over  to  him  as  they  sat  at  the 
table.     "  And  the  baby  seems  so  fond  of  her.** 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing,  but  before  his 
mind  was  distinctly  pictured  his  own  little 
girl,  a  servant  in  the  home  of  a  stranger.  On 
bis  return  from  work  in  the  evening  every- 
thing wore  a  like  improved  appearance.  Sup- 
per was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Munday  had  nothing 
of  the  worried  look  so  apparent  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  introduction  to  the  reader.  Every- 
thing wore  an  improved  appearance,  did  we 
say  T  No,  not  everything.  There  was  a  change 
in  the  little  orphan  girl ;  and  Mr.  Munday  saw, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  change,  so  pleasant  to  con- 
template, had  been  made  at  her  expense.  The 
tidy  look,  noticed  at  dinner  time,  was  gone. 
Her  clothes  were  soiled  and  tumbled ;  her  hair 
had  lost  its  even,  glossy  appearance,  and  her 
■ttiner  showed  extreme  weariness  of  body  and 


mind.  She  was  holding  the  baby.  None  saw 
the  tears  that  crept  over  her  cheeks,  as  the 
family  gathered  around  the  tea-table,  and  for- 
getful of  her  enjoying  their  evening  meal. 

Supper  over,  Mrs.  Munday  took  the  baby 
and  undressed  it,  while  Anna  sat  down  to  eat 
her  portion  of  food.  Foiir  times,  ere  this  was 
accomplished,  did  Mrs.  Munday  send  her  up 
to  her  chamber  for  something  wanted  either 
for  herself  or  the  child. 

"You  must  learn  to  eat  quick,  Anna,**  said 
Mrs.  Munday,  ere  the  little  girl,   in  conse- 
quence of  these  interruptions,  was  half  through 
her  supper.     Anna  looked  frightened  and  con- 
fused, pushed  back  her  chair,  and  stood  gazing 
inquiringly  at  the  face  of  her  mistress. 
"Are  you  done?'*  the  latter  coldly  asked. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,**  was  timidly  answered. 
"  Very  well.     Now  I  want  you  to  clear  off 
the  table.     Gather  up  all  the  things  and  take 
them  out  in  the  kitchen.     Then  shake  the  table 
cloth,  set  the  table  back,  and  sweep  up  the 
room.'* 

Mr.  Munday  looked  at  his  wife,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"Shall    I    help  Anna,  motber?*'   inquired 

Aggy. 

"  No,"  was  rather  sharply  answered.  '*  Have 
you  studied  your  lesson  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am.** 

"  Go  about  that,  then ;  it  will  be  as  much  as 
you  can  do  before  bed.** 

Mrs.  Munday  undressed  her  baby,  with  con- 
siderable more  deliberation  of  manner  than 
usual,  observing  all  the  while  the  proceedings 
of  Anna,  and  every  now  and  then  giving  her  a 
word  of  instruction.  She  felt  very  comfortable, 
as  she  finally  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with 
her  little  one  asleep  in  her  arms.  By  this  time 
Anna  was  in  the  kitchen,  where,  according  to 
instructions,  she  was  washing  up  the  tea  things. 
While  thus  engaged,  to  the  best  of  her  small 
ability,  a  cup  slipped  from  her  hand  and  was 
broken  on  the  floor.  The  sound  startled  Mrs. 
Munday  from  her  agreeable  state  of  mind  and 
!  body. 
^      "  What's  that  ?"  she  cried. 

'*  A  cup,  ma'am,**  was  the  trembling  answer. 

"You*re  a  careless  little  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Munday,  rather  severely.  The  baby  was  now 
taken  up  stairs  and  laid  in  bed.  After  this, 
Mrs.  Munday  went  to  the  kitchen,  to  see  how 
her  little  maid  of  all  work  was  getting  on  with 
the  supper  dishes.  Not  altogether  to  her  satis- 
faction, it  must  be  owned. 

"  You  will  have  to  do  these  all  over  again," 
she  said — not  kindly  and  encouragingly,  but 
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with  something  captious  and  authoritative  in 
her  manner.  **  Throw  out  that  water  from  the 
dish-pan  and  get  some  more.*' 

Anna  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Mundaj  seated  her- 
self by  the  kitchen  table,  to  obserye  her  move- 
ments, and  correct  them  when  wrong. 

"  Not  that  way" — "  Here,  let  me  show  you" — 
**  Stop!  I  said  it  must  be  done  in  this  way." 
'•Here— that  is  right."  "Don't  set  the  dishes 
down  c^o  hard ;  you'll  break  them — they're  not 
made  of  iron." 

These,  and  words  of  like  tenor,  were  address- 
ed to  the  child,  who,  anxious  to  do  right,  yet  so 
confused  as  often  to  misapprehend  what  was  said 
to  her,  managed  at  length  to  complete  her  task. 

"  Now  sweep  up  the  kitchen,  and  put  things 
to  rights.  "When  you're  done,  come  in  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Munday,  who  now  retired  to  the  little 
sitting-room,  where  her  husband  was  glancing 
over  the  daily  paper,  and  Aggy  engaged  in 
studying  her  lesson.  On  entering,  she  re- 
marked, 

**  It's  more  trouble  to  teach  a  girl  like  this, 
than  to  do  it  yourself." 

Mr.  Munday  said  nothing ;  but  he  had  his  own 
thoughts. 

"  Mother,  I'm  sleepy ;  I  want  to  go  to  bed," 
said  Fanny,  younger  by  two  or  three  years  than 

Aggy. 

<*  I  don't  want  to  go  yet;  and  besides,  I  haven't 
got  my  lesson,"  said  the  older  sister. 

"  Wait  until  Anna  is  done  in  the  kitchen,  and 
she  will  go  up  and  stay  with  you.  Anna!"  Mrs. 
Munday  called  to  her,  "make  haste!  I  want 
you  to  put  Fanny  to  bed." 

In  a  few  minutes  Anna  appeared,  and,  as 
directed,  went  up  stairs  with  Fanny. 

"  She  looks  tired.  Hadn't  you  better  tell  her 
to  go  to  bed  also,"  suggested  Mr.  Munday. 

**  To  bed !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Munday,  in  a  voice 
of  surprise,  **  I've  got  something  for  her  to  do 
besides  going  to  bed." 

Mr.  Munday  resumed  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  and  said  no  more.  Fanny  was  soon 
asleep. 

**  Can't  Anna  go  up  with  me  now  ?  I'm  afraid 
to  go  alone,"  said  Aggy,  as  the  little  girl  came 
down  from  the  chamber. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  you  must  go  to 
fleep  quickly.  I've  got  something  for  Anna 
to  do." 

Mr.  Munday  sighed,  and  moved  himself  un- 
easily in  his  chair.  In  half  an  hour  Anna  came 
(}oYrn — Aggy  was  just  asleep.  As  she  made  her 
appearance,  the  baby  awoke  and  cried  out. 

"Run  up  and  hush  the  baby  to  sleep  before 
he  gets  wide  awake,"  said  Mrs.  Munday. 


The  weary  child  went  as  directed.  In  a  little 
while  the  low  murmur  of  her  voice  was  heard, 
as  she  attempted  to  quiet  the  babe  by  singing 
a  nursery  ditty.  How  often  had  her  mother's 
voice  soothed  her  to  sleep  with  the  self-same 
words  and  melody.  The  babe  stopped  crying ; 
and  soon  all  was  silent  in  the  chamber.  Nearly 
half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  Mrs.  Mun- 
day was  occupied  in  sewing. 

"I  do  believe  that  girl  has  fallen  asleep," 
said  she  at  length,  letting  her  work  drop  in  her 
lap,  and  assuming  a  listening  attitude. 

"  Anna !"  she  called.  But  there  was  no 
answer. 

"Anna ! "  The  only  returning  sound  was  the 
echo  of  her  own  voice. 

Mr&  Munday  started  up,  and  ascended  to 
her  chamber.  Mr.  Munday  was  by  her  side, 
as  she  entered  the  room.  Sure  enough ;  Ann* 
had  fallen  asleep,  leaning  over  on  the  bed 
where  the  infant  lay.     ^ 

"  Poor  motherless  child !"  said  Mr.  Munday. 
in  a  voice  of  tender  compassion  that  reacheti 
the  heart  of  his  wife,  and  awakened  there  some 
womanly  emotions. 

"Poor  thing!  I  suppose  she  is  tired  out/' 
said  the  latter.    "  She'd  better  go  to  bed." 

So  she  awakened  her,  and  told  her  to  go  up 
into  the  garret,  where  a  bed  had  been  made 
for  her  on  the  floor.  Thither  the  child  pro- 
ceeded, and  there  wept  herself  again  to  sleep. 
In  her  dream  that  night,  she  was  with  her 
mother,  in  her  own  pleasant  home,  and  she  was 
still  dreaming  of  her  mother  and  her  home, 
when  she  was  awakened  by  the  sharp  voice  of 
Mrs.  Munday,  and  told  to  get  up  quickly  and 
come  down,  as  it  was  broad  daylight. 

"  You  must  kindle  the  fire  and  get  the  kettle 
on  in  a  jiffy." 

Such  was  the  order  she  received  on  passing 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Munday's  room. 

We  will  not  describe,  particularly,  the  trials 
of  this  day  for  our  poor  little  maid  of  all  work. 
They  were  very  severe,  for  Mrs.  Munday  was  a 
hard  mistress.  She  had  taken  Anna  as  help, 
though  not  with  the  purpose  of  overworking  or  ' 
oppressing  her.  But  now  that  she  had  some 
one  to  lighten  her  burdens  and  "take  stops  for 
her,"  the  temptation  to  consult  her  own  ease 
was  very  great.  Less  wearied  than  in  days 
past,  because  relieved  of  scores  of  little  mat- 
ters about  the  house,  the  aggregate  of  which 
had  worn  her  down,  she  was  lifted  somewhat 
above  an  appreciative  sympathy  for  the  child, 
who,"  in  thus  relieving  her,  was  herself  heavily 
overtasked.  Instead  of  merely  holding  the  baby 
for  Mrs.  Munday,  when  it  was  awake  and  would 
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not  lie  in  its  cradle,  and  doing  for  her  the  '*  little  ( 
odd  tarns,"  at  first  contemplated,  so  as  to  enable  | 
her  the  better  to  get  through  the  work  of  the  < 
family,  the  former  at  once  began  to  play  the  < 
Udy,  and  to  require  of  Anna  not  only  the  per-  | 
formanee  of  a  great  deal  of  household  labor, ' 
but  to  wait  on  her  in  many  instances  where  the  | 
Berrice  was  almost  superfluous. 

When  Mr  Munday  came  home  at  supper  time, ! 
he  found  his  wife  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  The  J 
table  was  set,  the  fire  burning  cheerfully,  and  the  < 
hearth  swept  up.  The  baby  was  asleep  in  its  < 
cradle,  and  as  Mrs.  Munday  read,  she  now  and  i 
then  touched  gently  with  her  foot  the  rocker.  \ 
This  he  observed  through  the  window,  without  < 
himself  being  seen.  He  then  glanced  into  the  < 
kitchen.  The  kettle  had  been  taken  from  the  < 
fire — the  teapot  was  on  the  hearth,  flanked  on  \ 
one  side  by  a  plate  of  toast,  and  on  the  other  | 
by  I  dish  containing  some  meat  left  from  dinner, 
which  had  been  warmed  OTcr.  These  would  i 
hsTe  quickened  his  keen  appetite,  but  for  an- 
other Tision.  On  her  knees,  in  the  middle  of  [ 
the  room,  was  Anna,  slowly,  and  eyidently  in  a  < 
etate  of  exhaustion,  scrubbing  the  floor.  Her  < 
face,  which  happened  to  be  turned  towards  him, 
looked  worn  and  pale,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  | 
her  red  eyes,  and  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 
While  he  yet  gazed  upon  her,  she  paused  in  i 
her  work,  straightened  her  little  form  with  a  \ 
wearied  effort,  and  clasping  both  hands  across  | 
her  forehead,  lifted  her  wet  eyes  upwards. 
There  was  no  motion  of  her  wan  lips,  but ! 
Mr.  Munday  knew  that  her  heart,  in  its  young  \ 
sorrow,  was  raised  to  heayen.  At  this  moment,  | 
the  kitchen  door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Munday  * 
saw  Ids  wife  enter. 

'^Eye-serricel''  said  she,  scTcrely,  as  she  saw  < 
the  position  of  Anna.  **  I  don't  like  this.  Not  \ 
half  oyer  the  floor  yet  I  Why,  what  have  you  j 
been  doing  V* 

The  startled  child  bent  quickly  to  her  weary  J 
task,  and  scrubbed  with  a  new  energy  imparted  \ 
hy  fear.  Mr.  Munday  turned,  heart-sick,  from  | 
the  window,  and  entered  their  little  sitting-  < 
room,  as  his  wife  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  ( 
She  met  him  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but  he  was  \ 
grsTe  and  silent. 

'* Don't  you  feel  well?''  she  inquired,  with  a  < 
look  of  eoneem. 

"Not  Tery  well,"  he  answered,  STasively. 

«•  HaTc  you  felt  bad  all  day  ?" 

*'  les.     But  I  am  heart-sick  now." 

"Heart-sick !  What  has  happened,  Abraham  ?" 

Mrs.  Munday  looked  slightly  alarmed. 

*'  One  whom  I  thought  ftiU  of  human  kind- 
ness has  been  oppressiye,  and  eyen  crueL" 


"  Abraham !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Perhaps  my  eyes  deceived  me!"  he  an- 
swered— **  perhaps  it  was  a  dream.  But  I  saw 
a  sight  just  now  to  make  the  tears  flow." 

And  as  Mr.  Munday  spoke,  he  took  his  wife 
by  the  arm,  and  led  her  out  through  the  back 
door. 

"Look!"  said  he,  "there  is  a  poor  mother- 
less child,   scarcely  a  year   older  than   our 

Aggyl" 

Anna  had  dropped  her  brush  again,  and  her 
pale  face  and  tearful  eyes  were  once  more 
uplifted.  Was  it  only  a  delusion  or  fancy ;  or 
did  Mrs.  Munday  really  see  the  form  of  Mrs. 
Barrow,  stooping  over  her  suffering  child,  as  if 
striving  to  clasp  her  in  her  shadowy  arms  ? 

For  a  few  moments,  the  whole  mind  of  Mrs. 
Munday  was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement.  Then 
stepping  back  from  the  side  of  her  husband, 
she  glided  through  the  open  door,  and  was  in 
the  kitchen  ere  Anna  had  time  to  change  her 
position.  Frightened  at  being  found  idle  again, 
the  poor  child  caught  eagerly  at  the  brush 
which  lay  upon  the  floor.  In  doing  so,  she 
missed  her  grasp,  and  weak  and  trembling 
from  exhaustion,  fell  forward,  where  she  lay 
motionless.  When  Mrs.  Munday  endeavored  to 
raise  her  up,  she  found  her  insensible. 

"Poor — poor  child!"  said  Mr.  Munday,  ten- 
derly, his  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  as  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms.  He  bore  her  up  to  the  chil- 
dren's chamber,  and  laid  her  on  their  bed, 

"Not  here,"  said  Mrs.  Munday.  "Up  in  her 
own  room." 

"She  is  one  of  Qod's  children,  and  as  pre- 
cious in  His  sight  as  ours,"  almost  sobbed  the 
husband,  yet  with  a  rebuking  sternness  in  his 
voice.    "  She  shall  lie  here !" 

Mrs.  Munday  was  not  naturally  a  cruel  wo- 
man ;  but  she  loved  her  own  selfishly ;  and  the 
degree  in  which  this  is  done,  is  the  measure  of 
disregard  towards  others.  She  forgot,  in  her 
desire  for  service,  that  her  little  servant  was 
but  a  poor,  motherless  child,  thrust  out  fW>m 
the  parent  nest,  with  all  the  tender  longings 
of  a  child  for  love,  and  all  its  weaknesses  and 
want  of  experience.  She  failed  to  remember 
that,  in  the  sight  of  God«  all  children  are  equally 
precious. 

But  the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes.  She  was 
rebuked,  humbled,  and  repentant. 

"  Anna  must  go  back  to  her  aunt,"  said  Mr. 
Munday,  after  the  child  had  recovered  from  her 
brief  fainting  fit,  and  calmness  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  excited  household. 

"  She  must  remain,"  was  the  subdued,  but 
firm  answer.    "  I  have  dealt  cruelly  with  her. 
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Let  me  have  an  opportunity  to  repair  the  wrong 
she  has  suffered.     I  will  try  to  think  of  her  as 
my  own  child.    If  I  fail  in  that,  the  conscious-  ; 
ness  of  her  mother's  presence  will  save  me  from  j 
my  first  error." 

And  Anna  did  remain — continuing  to  be  Mrs.  i 
Monday's  little  maid-of-all-work.  But  her  tasks,  ' 
though  Yaried,  were  light.  She  was  ncTer  again  \ 
overburdened,  but  treated  with  a  judicious  kind- 
ness that  won  her  affections,  and  made  her  oyer  < 
willing  to  render  serr ice  to  the  utmost  of  her  \ 
ability. 


TO  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNgEND. 

BT  B.  0.  8. 

The  grass  is  sprinkled  with  yellow  leayes, 

A  goldenly  broidered  vest, 
Which  the  glowing  hand  of  the  autumn  weaves. 

To  cover  the  summer's  breast : 
And  the  lonesome  wind,  like  a  mourner  grieves. 

Where  the  whispering  shadows  rest 

I  list  to  the  aspen's  musical  prayer, 

I  look  where  the  sunbeams  twine 
Their  light  with  the  leaves  that  so  brightly  fair 

Lie  clear  on  October's  shrine : 
Yet  gentle  stranger  no  light  is  there, 
.  No  music  so  soft  as  thine. 

I  gather  love  from  each  glowing  word. 
And  dew  from  each  bloom  of  thought. 

And  tones  of  music  that  like  a  bird, 
Thy  spirit's  harp  hath  wrought  I 

And  my  soul's  deep  waves  are  sofUy  stured 
By  dreams  which  thy  name  hath  brought 

I  nurse  the  love  in  my  throbbing  hearty 

The  dew  in  its  timid  flowers. 
And  the  music  dreams  are  shrined  apart 

To  brighten  my  lonely  hours : 
And  I  give  to  thee  the  tears  that  start 

In  my  young  heart's  shadowy  bowers. 

Sweet  stranger-bird  may  I  come  to  thee 

With  the  tender  name  of  friend — 
And  wilt  thou  receive  it  wiUingly 

The  tribute  of  love  I  send  t 
And  chide  me  not  for  the  strains  will  be. 

Too  humble  to  offend  I 


UNDERTAKINGS. 


A    PICTURE. 

BY  MIKinE  MARY   LBE. 

WiTHUf  a  range  of  mountains  tall, 

'Neath  lovely  skies  most  deeply  blue, 
A  landscape  lies  so  glorious  all, 

You  would  believe  it  fashioned  new. 
And  you  would  deem  it  was  the  gem 

Most  precious  on  earth's  jeweled  breast. 
The  diamond  of  her  diadem, 

More  rich  and  rare  than  all  the  rest 

A  lake  transluoent  glistens  near; 

Afar  in  distance  flows  the  sea, 
The  softest  clouds,  in  ethev  clear. 

Fling  shadows  o'er  the  flowery  lea. 
A  cottajse  nestles  here  and  there. 

In  vale,  on  hill,  and  pleasant  lawn. 
From  which,  come  orisons  of  prayer, 

At  flush  of  gloaming,  and  of  dawn. 

A  quiet  peace  reigns  there  supreme ; 

Each  soul  from  Nature  seems  to  win 
A  loveliness  and  charm  serene. 

That  sweetly  lets  some  angel  in. 
Old  age,  with  its  pale  silver  hair. 

Its  furrowed  brow  and  tottering  form. 
Doth  still  the  charm  of  childhood  wear. 

With  virtue,  love,  and  truth  b  warm. 

This  quiet  scene,  'mid  mount  and  grove. 

So  simple,  yet  so  truly  grand. 
Was  one  wherein  my  childhood  wove 

Its  visions  of  the  fairy  land. 
Wherein  I  took,  from  earth  and  sky, 

A  rapture  to  my  heart  and  brain, 
A  picture  fair,  and  poetry. 

And  music's  soft  and  sweet  refrain. 

Rare  gems  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 

In  balmy  South,  and  glowing  West, 
Have  charmed  my  eye,  but  ah,  my  heari 

Turns  to  this  fair  home-scene  for  rest ! 
And  sweeter,  dearer,  comes  to  be 

This  mountain -circled  vale,  as  years 
Flow  back  to  swell  Time's  surging  sea, 

And  smiles  of  life  grow  sad  with  tears. 

As  sat  I  by  my  evening  fire 

My  eye  on  glowing  radiance  bent, 
Sweet  memory  played  upon  her  lye. 

And  radiant  visions  came  and  wont. 
But  ihx9  one  of  that  plCuant  scene. 

So  fair  and  charming  rose  to  view ; 
I  caught  it  from  my  tangled  dream. 
All  glittering  with  a  golden  sheen. 

And  here  it  is,  dear  one,  for  you. 


'Tis  easier  to  undertake  than  to  retract,  \ 
especially  in  momentous  affairs.  Good,  ex- 
cellent is  the  advice  of  the  poet  Shenstone,  I 
»*  Whatever  situation  in  life  you  ever  wish  or  j 
propose  for  yourself,  acquire  a  clear  and  lucid  j 
idea  of  the  inconveniences  attending  it.'* 


There  is  but  one  way  of  fortifyiujr  the  soul 
against  all  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind;  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  ourselves 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being 
who  disposes  of  events  and  governs  futurity. — 


§0p'  muA  ^xtW  "^uunt^. 


ELLEN  MAPLE'S  FIRST  LETTER. 

BY   VIRGUrLA.   F.   TOWMSEin). 

Dtar  Cotuin  Litcy, — ^You  see  that  I  hareii't  for- 
feit my  promue  to  write,  and  tell  yoa  all  about 
New  Year's  Ere  at  grandpa's. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Uncle  Edward  and  I 
loft  the  cars,  and  we  found  Tim.  (the  hired  man) 
vaitiag  for  us,  in  grandpa's  old  two-seat  wagon. 
We  were  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  buffalo-skins, 
and  after  a  ride  of  two  miles  over  the  hard,  frozen 
groand,  with  the  long,  bare  fields  stretching  afray 
on  either  ride  to  the  hills,  we  drore  up  in  fVont  of 
the  bouse. 

It  is  a  large  two-story  building,  with  a  deep 
lawn,  and  a  piassa  in  front  Uncle  Edward  carried 
me  in  his  arms  right  into  the  sitting-room,  where 
the  girl  was  just  laying  the  cloth  for  supper. 
Grandpa  sat  on  one  side  of  the  stove,  h«  wore 
his  great  silver  bowed  spectacles,  just  as  you  re- 
member he  did  that  time  he  visited  the  city,  when 
we  were  \*ery  little  girls,  and  he  was  reading  the 
newspaper. 

Annt  Mary  sat  opposite  him  sewing,  and  Cousin 
Charlie  was  by  the  window,  with  a  new  pair  of 
skates,  which  he  was  examining  so  intently  that  he 
only  looked  up  a  moment  as  I  came  in.  He  is  a 
great  rough  boy  of  his  age,  which  is  only  eleven, 
and  not  at  all  handsome,  though  very  smart,  and  I 
made  ap  my  mind  at  onoe  that  I  shouldn't  like  him 
at  all. 

Well,  Grandpa  and  Aunt  Mary  kissed  me  very 
warmly,  and  he  held  me  at  arm's  length  and  peered 
at  me  through  his  great  spectacles  and  said, ''  She's 
■ore  of  a  Maple  than  a  Martin,  isn't  she,  Mary  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,"  answered  Aunt  Mary,  "  Ellen's  father 
•rery  inch  of  her."  And  then  she  turned  suddenly 
to  Charlie,  saying,  **  Come  and  welcome  your 
•nusin,  my  dear." 

He  came  forward,  slow  and  awkward,  blushing 
away  up  to  the  roots  of  his  thick,  bristling  flaxen 
hair,  and  be  said,  away  down  in  his  throat,  as  he 
gave  me  his  hand,  ''I'm  very  glad  to  see  you, 
Cousin  Elien,"  but  I  knew  that  he  wished  all  the 
time  that  I  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

**  Ob,  come  now,  Charlie,  that'll  never  do,"  spoke 
out  Cnele  Edward — and  there  was  auek  a  merry 
hngh  in  his  eyes — ''just  put  your  arms  round  your 
eeosia  and  give  her  a  good  hug,  and  a  real  warm 
soMck.  That's  the  right  way  to  treat  the  girls 
when  they  come  to  see  you." 

Oh,  Lucy  Maple !  if  yon  could  have  seen  that 
Wy's  faee  Just  that  minute,  it  was  the  oolor  of  the 
^fonim  in  oar  front  yard,  and  I  was  so  ashamed  at 
being  spoken  to  in  that  way  before  a  boy,  that  I 
eoald  have  burst  right  out  erying. 


Charlie  muttered  something  in  his  throat,  and 
then  turned  and  bolted  straight  out  of  the  room. 
Uncle  Edward  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
until  the  tears  fairly  started  in  his  eyes,  and  Aunt 
Mary  said,  "  Now,  father,  you  have  done  it — ^you 
were  too  bad  to  vex  him  like  that." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "It'll  do 
him  good ;  for  he  wanted  the  bashfulness  taken  out 
of  him  a  little ;  but  it  was  a  capitskl  joke  to  see  the   ■ 
poor  boy's  confusion." 

Charlie  eat  his  supper  in  silence,  and  though  I 
sat  just  opposite  to  him,  I  don't  think  he  looked  at 
me  once  during  the  whole  meal,  and  after  tea  he 
went  right  off  to  the  corner  and  a  book,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me. 

And  all  the  rest  of  us  sat  around  the  stove,  and 
Aunt  Mary  asked  me  a  host  of  questions  about 
papa  and  mamma  and  you,  and  finally  she  glanced 
off  to  Charlie's  comer,  and  said,  "  See  here,  Char- 
lie, I  feel  just  as  if  I  should  like  some  parched  com 
this  evening." 

"  Well,  mother,  111  get  some  for  you,"  he  said, 
closing  his  book,  and  marching  off  to  the  kitchen* 
door. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  called  out  his  mother;  "I 
don't  believe  but  what  Ellen  would  like  to  help  you 
shell  the  com.  Just  take  her  along  with  you,  and 
show  her  how." 

He  didn't  answer  one  word,  but  he  held  open  the 
door,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen.  It  was 
a  low,  old-fashioned  room,  with  an  immense  fire- 
place, for  grandpa  likes  to  sit  here  and  look  at  the 
fire,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy  of  Charlie's 
age.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  but  it  was 
full  of  a  beautiful  crimson  glow  from  the  flames. 

So  Cousin  Charlie  brought  in  a  basket  filled  with 
small  ears  of  com,  and  we  had  to  sit  down  close 
together,  because  the  tin  pan  was  in  my  lap,  and 
we  went  to  shelling  com.  For  a  long  time  we 
didn't  speak  to  each  other,  but  somehow — I  forget 
just  how  it  happened — we  fell  talking  to  each  other. 

And  at  last  Charlie  poured  the  kernels  into  an 
old  iron  spider,  and  set  it  on  the  bed  of  hot  coals, 
and  the  corns  one  and  another  began  to  swell  and 
burst  out,  in  a  way  that  reminded  me  for  all  the 
world  of  the  white  buds  that  used  to  break  out 
snowy  leaf  by  leaf  into  roses,  under  the  sitting, 
room  window,  and  I  clapped  my  hands  and  laughed 
outright  to  watch  the  corns  grow  into  white  blos- 
soms ;  and  Cousin  Charlie  laughed,  too,  and  after- 
ward there  was  no  more  silence  betwixt  us. 

That  boy  can  talk,  I  tell  you,  Cousin  Lucy,  and 
somehow  I  forgot  how  homely  he  was,  when  he 
told  me  about  his  going  nutting  last  fall,  and  what 
a  glorious  time  the  boys  had  skating  on  the  pond 
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at  Ohristmas ;  and  when  I  said,  I  have  norer  seen 
a  chestnut  tree  in  my  life,  or  a  pond  either,  he 
opened  his  great  big  blue  eyes,  and  stared  at  me  in 
pitying  amazement 

And  he  answered,  "  Well,  it  is  too  bad  to  be  a 
girl  and  have  to  live  in  the  city — that's  a  fact  Did 
you  ever  go  sledding.  Cousin  Ellen  ?" 

"  Never  in  the  world." 

'*  Well,  yon  shall  to-morrow,  on  Beacon  hill,  and 
if  you  don't  like  it>  I'll  pull  you  over  to  the  tree 
where  I  found  my  gray  squirrel,  last  spring." 

But  this  is  such  a  long  story  that  I  can't  tell  yon 
about  it  now,  Cousin  Lucy ;  and  then  we  chatted  as 
fast  as  we  could,  about  the  city  and  the  country, 
until  at  last  Aunt  Mary  came  into  the  room  and 
said,  with  her  pleasant  smile,  "  Well,  how  about 
my  parched  corns?  You  and  Ellen  seem  to  be  so 
busy  you've  forgotten  all  about  me !" 

Charlie  pointed  to  a  dishful,  and  we  had  been 
eating  all  the  time  we  talked. 

"Well,  I  must  leave  them  now.  Do  you  suspect 
it's  time  for  prayers,  my  son  ?" 

"  0— h,  mother !" 

She  pointed  to  the  great  old-fashioned  clock  in 
the  comer,  and,  sure  enough — it  was  nine!  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 

"  Time  goes  fast  when  we  have  pleasant  com- 
pany, doesn't  it  ?"  said  Aunt  Mary,  and  then  we  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  sitting-room. 

Somehow  that  prayer  of  grandpa's  made  me  feel 
good.  Cousin  Lucy. 

He  prayed  that  the  sojourn  of  the  little  girl  un- 
der the  roof  which  sheltered  her  mother's  youth, 
might  be  a  happy  and  a  blessed  one,  and  that  all 
the  present  and  the  absent  might  at  last  be  gath- 
ered under  that  blessed  home-roof f  where  the  year 
never  fell,  as  this  one  had,  into  coldness  and  decay 
and  death.  Then  Aunt  Mary  took  mo  up  to  my 
room,  the  strangest*  cosiest  chamber,  with  high 
bed-posts,  and  great  white  curtains  hung  all  around 
it,  and  the  feather-bed  was  built  up  so  high  I  could 
not  clamber  into  it 

But  I  fell  asleep  very  soon,  and  dreamt  that 
Cousin  Charlie  and  I  were  sledding  down  hill,  and 
bunting  squirrels,  through  the  whole  night 

So  this,  Cousin  Lucy,  was  my  New  Year's  Eve  at 
Grandpa's — a  very  happy  one — and  I  have  only  time 
to  wish  that  same  evening  filled  your  stocking  with 
gifts,  and  your  heart  with  gladness,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  still 

*  Your  loving  cousin. 

ELLEN  MAPLE. 


MAGGIE  AND   HER   PETS. 
THE  LITTLE  CHICKEN. 

BT  EVILT  B.  CARROLL. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  Maggie  had  given' 
her  little  kitten  to  Tommy,  she  came  into  the  kitchen, 
and,  after  she  had  kissed  her  mamma,  she  sat  down 
on  a  little  itool,  and  leaned  her  curly  little  head  on 


her  hand  very  thoughtfully.  Her  mamma  was  busy, 
but  she  soon  saw  how  quiet  Maggie  was,  and  said 
to  her,  after  awhile, 

"  Maggie,  dear,  don't  you  want  your  kitten  back 
again,"  for  she  wanted  to  hear  what  her  little  girl 
would  say. 

"No,  mamma;  I  am  very  glad  Tommy  haii  get 
my  little  Fanny,  but  I  can't  help  missing  her  dome- 
times — that  is  not  wrong,  is  it,  mamma?" 

"  No,  dear,  fbat  U  not  wrong,  but  now  go  and 
get  the  little  basket  that  is  on  the  table  in  the  next 
room,  and  see  what  is  in  it" 

Maggie  started  up  in  an  instant,  and  soon  had 
the  basket,  and  what  do  you  think  she  found  in 
it? — One  of  the  prettiest  little  chickens  she  had 
ever  seen.  It  lay  on  a  banch  of  white  wool,  and  it 
was  no  larger  than  a  bird,  and  covered  with  a  soft, 
silky  yellow  down.  Its  little  eyes  were  as  round 
and  bright  as  black  beads,  and,  as  soon  as  it  saw 
Maggie,  it  jumped  up  and  said^  "Chip— chip- 
chip,"  and  looked  at  her  «o  cunningly. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  whose  is  it  ?  and  where  did  it 
oome  from?"  cried  Maggie.  "  Oh !  mamma,  what  a 
dear  little  thing  it  is — ^is  it  mine  ?" 

"  It  is  yours,  dear,  and  your  Aunt  Lizzie  sent  it 
to  you,  and  you  must  take  good  care  of  it,  for  I  am 
going  to  let  you  have  it  to  feed,  and  take  care  of,  till 
it  gets  big  enough  to  run  with  the  other  chickens." 

Now  Maggie  was  such  a  kind-hearted,  careful  lit- 
tle girl,  her  mother  was  not  afraid  to  trust  her  with 
the  little  chicken.  She  was  so  tender-hearted,  that 
she  would  even  mourn  over  the  dead  flies  she  would 
sometimes  find  in  the  windows.  Maggie  was  so 
glad,  when  she  found  that  the  chicken  was  really 
hers,  that  at  first  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with 
herself,  but  she  soon  thought  it  must  be  hungr}%  so 
she  asked  her  mamma  to  please  give  her  a  littlo 
corn-meal  in  a  cup,  and  then  she  put  a  little  water 
in,  and  mixed  it  all  together  in  a  soft  doughy  which 
she  gave  to  her  chicken.  She  pat  her  chicken  on 
the  table,  and  scattered  bits  of  dough  before  it,  and 
it  ran  all  about  and  ate  so  cunningly,  that  it  made 
Maggie  laugh  merrily.  She  had  seen  the  Uttle 
chickens  running  about  with  the  old  bens  many  a 
time,  but  they  did  not  seem  half  so  pretty  to  her  && 
this  one  of  her  own,  that  she  could  do  what  she 
pleased  with.  The  old  hens  would  run  at  her  with 
their  feathers  all  up,  if  she  tried  to  catch  one  of 
their  little  ones,  but  this  chicken  she  could  nurse 
or  feed  as  much  as  she  wished.  It  was  a  very 
cunning  little  thing,  and  in  a  few  da3'S  it  got  so  it 
would  run  all  about  after  Maggie,  and  it  would  eat 
out  of  her  hand,  and  lie  and  sleep  in  ber  lap,  and 
Maggie  loved  it  as  dearly  as  she  had  loved  her 
kitten. 

It  was  in  April  when  Maggie  got  bar  chicken, 
and  the  leaves  were  getting  green  on  the  trees,  and 
the  soft  grass  was  springing  up  in  the  fields.  Soon 
the  beautiful  May  came  with  her  fair  head  crowned 
with  flowers.  There  were  blue  violets  in  the  mea- 
dow, and  wild  honeysnekles  in  the  wood,  and  Maggie 
never  grew  weary  of  looking  at  them,  and  weaving 
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them  into  garlands.    How  she  loved  to  roam  the 
green  fields,  and  gather  the  yellow  buttercups,  the 
meat  little  Quaker-lady,  or  the  pretty  blue  liver-leaf, 
and  nearly  everywhere  she  went  her  chicken  went 
too;  when  it  got  tired  of  running,  or  when  she 
thought  it  was  tired,  she  would  pick  it  up,  and  carry 
it.    She  even  took  it  one  day  to  Tommy  Benson's,  / 
to  show  it  to  Fanny ;  but,  when  the  kitten  smelt  ^. 
It,  and  struck  it  with  her  little  paw  to  find  out  what ) 
it  was,  Maggie  was  frightened,  and  made  haste  to  ; 
pick  it  up  again,  for  fear  Fanny  might  hurt  it,  but  ^ 
Tommy  Benson  laughed  merrily  about  it;  he  thought ) 
it  was  so  funny  to  see  Fanny  strike  it  with  her  paw,  ) 
and  smell  it.    Tommy  was  almost  well,  only  he  was 
still  a  little  lame,  but  the  Doctor  thought  he  would 
outgrow  the  lameness. 

Maggie's  ehicken  has  got  pretty  black  and  yel- 
low feathers  on  it  now,  and  runs  all  about  with  the 
other  chickens.  It  is  more  than  a  year  old,  and 
this  Spring  it  hatched  out  a  nice  brood  of  chickens, 
and  it  ia  very  proud  of  them,  and  so  is  Maggie. 
Her  mother  says  they  are  all  hers,  and  Maggie  says 
■he  is  going  to  sell  them  when  they  get  big  enough 
Co  eat,  and  she  is  going  to  give  the  money  to  Widow 
Benson,  to  buy  Tommy  some  good  warm  winter 
elothea.  Is  she  not  a  dear,  good,  little  girl  ?  I  will 
repeat  to  you  a  nice  song,  that  she  sings  about  her 
chickens  sometimes.  Her  mother  learned  it  when 
ahe  was  a  little  girl,  and  now  she  has  taught  it  to 
Maggie. 


REPRACTIOII. 


Bodies  which  8ufi*er  the  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  them,  such  as  water  or  glass,  are  called 
refracting  media.  When  rays  of  light  enter  these, 
they  do  not  proceed  in  straight  lines,  but  are  said 


**  Alumina,  roy  little  ehieken  see, 
It  vraiita  a  crumb  to  pick ; 
Jaat  Mft  how  fast  it  runs  to  me, 
rii  eall  it,  'chick,  chick,  ehick.* 

**  It*s  got  n  bit— the  others  come, 
Thev  all  want  to  divide, 
Bat  off  it  MBiimpera  with  ii«  crumb. 
Behind  the  tree  to  hide. 

*•  Stop,  naughty  chicken,  do  not  take 
The  whole->-tbai  is  not  fair; 
When  mninroa  gives  nte  a  piece  of  cake, 
I  let  my  sister  share." 


THE  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER:  OR  OPTICAL 
AMUSEMENTS. 

LIGHT  AS   AH  EFFECT. 

LiflHi  follows  the  same  laws  as  gravity,  and  its 
utensity  or.  degree  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distanee  from  the  luminous  body  increases.  Thus, 
at  tha  distanee  of  two  yards  from  a  candle  we  shall 
have  four  times  less  light  than  we  should  have 
were  we  only  one  yard  from  it,  and  so  on  in  the 
same  proportion. 


to  bo  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course,  as  seen 
in  the  drawing.  The  ray  of  light  proceeding  from 
B  through  the  gloss  L  o  is  bent  from  the  point  c. 
instead  of  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
line.  But  if  the  ray  f  c  falls  perpendicularly  on 
the  glass,  there  is  no  refraction,  and  it  proceeds  in 
a  direct  line  to  k  ;  hence  refraction  only  takes  place 
when  rays  fall  obliquely  or  aslant  on  the  media. 

TRANSPARENT  BODIES. 

Transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass,  may  be  made 
of  such  form  as  to  cause  all  the  rays  which  pass 
through  them  from   any  given   point  to  meet  in 

/  i  a        3        4        J- 

/  any  other  given  point  beyond  them,  or  which  will 
J  disperse  them  from  the  given  point  These  are 
called  lenses,  and  hav6  different  names  according 
to  their  form.  1.  Is  called  the  plano-convex  lens. 
2.  Plano-concave.  3.  Double  convex.  4.  Double 
ooncave.  5.  A  meniscus,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
bling the  crescent  moon. 

>  TO   SHOW  THAT   RATS   OF    LIGHT  DO    KOT   OBSTRUCT 
BACH   OTHER. 

Make  a  small  hole  in  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  a, 
'  and  placing  it  upright  before  three  candles,  b, 
I  placed  closely  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
]  images  of  all  the  candle  flames  will  be  formed  sepa- 
I  rately  on  a  piece  of  paper,  o,  laid  on  the  table  to  re- 
\  ceive  them.    This  proves  that  the  rays  of  light  do 


J  not  obstruct  each  other  in  their  progress,  although 
)  all  cross  in  passing  through  the  hole. 

J  THE   COSMORAXA. 

>      The   principle    upon   which   the   cosmorama  is 
^  formed  is  so  simple  that  any  person  may  easily  fit 
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ap  one  in  a  small  summer-house,  A,e.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  fix  in  a  hole  a  double 
convex  lens  of  about  three  feet  focus,  a,  and  at 
rather  less  than  this  distance  a  picture,  b,  is  to  be 


hong.  To  absorb  all  the  rayj  of  light  but  those 
necessary  for  seeing  the  picture,  a  squared  frame 
of  wood,  blackened  on  the  inside,  is  placed  between 
the  lens  and  the  picture.  The  picture  may  be  hung 
in  a  large  box,  having  alight  coming  in  upon  it  from 
above,  or  in  a  small  closet,  illuminated  in  the  same 
manner.  Should  it  be  wished  to  show  the  picture 
by  candle-light^  a  lamp,  o,  may  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  if  the  light  of  this  be 
converged  by  a  lens  to  a  moderate  radius,  it  will  be 
more  effective. 


NOTHING  FINISHED. 
I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  a  little  girl's 
work-box.    And  what  do  you  suppose  I  found? 


^  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  found  a  ''bead-purse," 
about  half  done ;  there  was,  however,  no  prospect 
of  it  ever  being  finished,  for  the  needles  were  out, 
and  the  silk  upon  the  spools  all  tangled  and  drawn 
into  a  complete  wisp.  Laying  this  aside,  I  took  up 
a  nice  piece  of  perforated  paper,  upon  which  was 
wrought  one  lid  of  a  Bible,  and  beneath  it  the 
words,  "  I  love  ;**  but  irAa<  she  loved  was  left  for 
me  to  conjecture.  Beneath  the  Bible  lid  I  found  a 
sock,  evidently  commenced  for  some  baby -foot; 
but  it  had  come  to  a  stand  just  upon  the  little  heel, 
and  there  it  seemed  doomed  to  remain.  Near  to 
the  sock  was  a  needle-book,  one  cover  of  which 
was  neatly  made,  and  upon  the  other,  partly  fin- 
ished, was  marked,  **  To  my  dear."  I  need  not, 
however,  tell  you  all  that  I  found  there  ,*  but  thia 
much  I  can  say,  that  during  my  travels  through 
that  work-box,  I  found  not  a  single  article  coui' 
plete ;  and  mute  as  they  were,  these  half-finished 
forsaken  things  told  me  a  sad  story  about  that  little 
girl.  They  told  me  that,  with  a  heart  full  of  gen- 
erous  affection,  with  a  head  full  of  useful  and 
pretty  projects,  all  of  which  she  had  both  the 
means  and  the  skill  to  carry  into  effect,  she  was 
still  a  uteletn  child — always  doing,  but  never  ae- 
complUhing  her  work.  It  was  not  a  want  of  in- 
dustry, but  a  want  of  perseverance.  Remember, 
my  dear  little  friends,  that  it  matters  but  little 
what  great  thing  we  undertake.  Our  glory  is  not 
in  that,  but  in  what  we  accomplish.  Nobody  in 
the  world  cares  for  what  we  mean  to  do ;  but  every- 
body will  open  their  eyes  by-and-by,  to  see  what 
men  and  women  and  little  children  have  done. 


^nUk  §t^utmttit. 


pVe  take  from  Hall*s  Journal  of  Health,  some  timely  and  excellent  suggestions,  which  the  wise  will  read  lo 
their  own  profit.] 

WEARING  RUBBER  SHOES.  ^  nothing  of  the  ailments  averted.     But  it  must  not* 

The  tendency  of  India-rubber  shoes  is  to  make  ]  ^e  forgotten,  that  as  India-rubber  shoes  are  impcr- 
the  feet  cold,  and  in  such  proportion  endanger  >  vious  to  water  from  without,  and  ought  not  to  be 
health;  hence,  they  are  useful  only  in  walking,  ^^o™  except  in  muddy  weather,  and  only  then  whUe 
when  the  ground  is  muddy  or  sloshy  with  melting  >  the  wearer  is  in  motion,  so  leather  shoes,  rendered 
snow— in  these  cuies  they  are  invaluable,  and  there  { impervious  to  water,  by  blacking  or  by  any  other 
is  no  equal  substitute.  Two  rules  should  be  ob-  \  means,  should  be  used  like  India-rubbers,  tempo- 
served  whenever  it  is  possible:  when  rubbers  are^rw"y»  «»d  when  walking  in  mud  or  slosh.  For 
on  the  feet,  persons  should  keep  moving,  and  re-  S  common  purpoees  the  old-fashioned  leather  boots 
move  them  on  entering  the  house,  if  it  is  intended  \  and  shoes  are  best,  if  kept  well  blacked,  with  seve- 
to  remain  over  a  few  minutes.  If  the  rubbers  have  I  ral  renewals  of  dry  socks  during  the  day,  if  the 
been  on  the  feet  several  hours,  both  shoes  and  stock-  \  feet  perspire  profusely.  As  cold  and  damp  feet  are 
lugs  are  necessarily  damp  by  the  conden?ation  and  \  tbe  avenuee  of  death  to  multitudes  every  year,  a  sys- 
confinement  of  the  perspiration,  thereforeall  should  ?tematic  "attention  to  the  above  suggestions  would 
be  removed,  and  the  naked  foot  held  to  the  fire  until  \  ^ayq  many  a  valuable  life, 
warm  and  dry  in  every  part ;  if  then  a  pair  of  dry  s 

stockings  are  put  on,  and  a  pair  of  warmed  and  (  COLDS  CURED, 

loose  slippers  or  shoes,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  ^  It  would  be  to  tbe  saving  of  human  health  and 
comfort  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  will  I  happiness,  and  life  itself,  if  the  periodical  presa 
more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble  taken,  to  say '  would  never  publish  a  recipe  for  any*human  ail- 
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meat,  which  iorolrod  the  Uking  of  anything  into 
the  stomach. 

Some  scri^-editor  characterizes  it  as  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  cough  caused  by  a  common  cold,  to 
soak  an  unbrokai  egg  for  forty-eight  hours  in  half 
a  pint  of  Tinegar,  then  add  as  much  honey,  break 
up  all  together,  and  take  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose 
seyeral  times  a  day. 

If  the  writer  of  that  recipe  had  possessed  the 
smallest  amount  of  common  observation,  he  would 
have  known  that^if  a  man  begins  to  cough,  as  the 
result  of  a  common  cold,  it  is  the  result  of  nature 
herself  attempting  the  cure,  and  she  will  eflfect  it  in 
her  own  time,  and  more  effectually  than  any  man 
can  do,  if  she  is  only  let  alone,  and  her  instincts 
cherished.  What  are  those  instincts  ?  She  abhors 
food,  and  craves  warmth.  Hence,  the  moment  a 
man  is  satisfied  that  he  has  taken  a  cold,  let  him  do 
three  things :  1st,  eat  not  an  atom ;  2d,  go  to  bed 
and  cover  up  warm  in  a  warm  room ;  3d,  drink  as 
much  oold  water  as  he  wants,  or  as  much  hot  herb 
tea  as  be  can,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  he 
will  be  almost  entirely  well  within  thirty-six  hours. 

If  he  does  nothing  for  his  cold  for  forty-eight 
hoan  after  the  cough  commences,  there  is  nothing 
that  he  can  swallow  that  will,  by  any  possibility,  do 
bitn  any  good,  for  the  cold,  with  such  a  start,  will 
ran  its  course  of  about  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  all 
that  ean  be  done,  and  what  is  swallowed  in  the 
Beantime,  in  the  way  of  physic,  is  a  hindrance  and 
Bot  a  good. 

"Fetd  a  cold  and  ttarve  a  fever"  is  a  mischievous 
fallacy.  A  oold  always  brings  a  fever;  the  cold  never 
begins  to  get  well  until  the  fever  begins  to  subside ; 
bat  every  mouthful  swallowed  is  that  much  more 
fuel  to  feed  the  fever,  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  as 
•o<ni  as  the  oold  is  fairly  seated,  nature,  in  a  kind 
•f  desperation,  steps  in  and  takes  away  the  appe- 
tite, the  commonest  cold  would  be  followed  by  very 
lerious  results,  and  in  frail  people,  would  be  almost 
always  fatal. 

These  things  being  so,  the  very  fact  of  waiting 
forty-eight  hours,  gives  time  for  the  cold  to  fix  itself 
IB  the  system,  for  a  cold  does  not  usually  cause 
eoogh  until  a  day  or  two  has  passed,  and  then  to 
wait  two  days  longer,  gives  it  its  fullest  chance  to 
do  its  work  before  anything  at  all  is  done. 

THE  FEET  IN  WINTER  TIME. 

Ko  person  can  be  well  long,  whose  feet  are  habi- 
teally  oold ;  wLile  securing  for  them  dryness  and 
warmth,  is  the  certain  means  of  removing  a  variety 
•f  annoying  ailments. 

The  feet  of  some  are  kept  more  comfortable  in 
wintry  if  cotton  is  worn,  while  woolen  suits  others 
better.  The  wise  course,  therefore,  is  for  each  one 
to  observe  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly. 

Serapolous  cleanliness  is  essential  to^  the  health- 
ftil  wannth  of  the  feet ;  hence  all,  especially  those 
who  walk  a  great  deal  out  of  doors  during  the  day 
IB  odd  weather,  should  make  it  a  point  to  dip  botli 
ftet  is  edd  water  on  rising  every  morning,  and  let 


them  remain  half  ankle  deep,  for  half  a  minute  at 
a  time,  then  rub  and  wipe  dry,  dress  and  move  about 
briskly  to  warm  them  up.  To  such  as  cannot  well 
adopt  this  course  from  any  cause,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  wash  them  in  warm  water  every  night  just 
before  going  to  bed,  taking  the  precaution  to  dry 
them  by  the  fire  most  thoroughly  before  retiring ; 
this,  besides  keeping  the  feet  clean,  preserves  a 
natural  softness  to  the  skin,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  and  cure  corns.  Many  a  t^roublesome  throat 
affection,  and  many  an  annoying  headache  will  be 
cured  if  the  feet  are  kept  always  clean,  warm,  soft 
and  dry. 

The  moment  the  feet  are  observed  to  be  cold,  the 
person  should  hold  them  to  the  fire,  with  the  stock- 
ings off,  until  they  feel  comfortably  warm. 

MORALS  OF  SICKNESS. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  disease  which,  while 
they  waste  the  Dody,  depress  the  mind,  and  stupefy 
the  moral  sentiment;  hence,  the  wise  pbysiciai) 
often  feels  compelled  to  address  his  remedies  to  the 
mind,  to  bring  the  religious  element  into  requisi- 
tion, in  strong  appeals  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Some- 
times there  is  not  left  energy  enough  for  an  effort 
at  restoration.  This  is  often  the  case  with  clergy- 
men,  literary  men,  and  professors  in  colleges.  One 
of  these  is  like  a  man  just  entering  the  current 
above  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  he  is  sensible  of  his 
danger,  feels  that  in  a  short  time  all  effort  will  be 
unavailing,  yet  he  has  not  the  moral  energy  requi- 
site to  make  use  of  the  means  necessary  for  his  de- 
liverance. This  condition  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
result  of  dyepepeiaf  that  is,  it  is  the  result  of  a  want 
of  thorough  digestion  of  the  food,  a  defect  which 
is  brought  on  by  injudicious  eating.  Persons  who 
use  opium,  tobacco,  liquors,  or  strong  coffee  and 
tea,  eventually  fall  into  this  same  state.  No  Chris- 
tian man  will  hare  any  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
use  of  liquors  should  be  given  up  as  a  duty,  under 
such  circtiyistances.  But  lot  the  physician  of 
acknowledged  science  and  ability  press  upon  that 
same  man  the  duty  of  abandoning  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, or  of  adopting  a  plainer  mode  of  feeding,  he 
will  find  his  appeals  powerless.  Can  a  man  be 
guiltless  who  condemns  his  neighbor  for  drinking 
errors,  but  does  not  condemn  himself  for  errors  in 
eating  ?  In  other  cases,  where  comparatively  little 
is  needed  beyond  a  pill  or  two  a  month  for  a  short 
time,  except  judicious  exercise,  the  prescription  is 
met  with,  "  Well,  I  cannot  spare  the  time,  my  pro- 
fessional duties  are  such  that  I  have  not  the  lei- 
sure." But  suppose  you  die,  what  then  7  Ton 
cannot  lose  now  an  hour  a  day,  then  all  time  is  lost! 

Don't  repress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  your  chil- 
dren ;  half  an  hour  of  merriment  round  the  lamp 
and  firelight  of  home  blots  out  the  remembrance  o. 
many  a  care  and  annoyance  during  the  day,  and 
tiie  best  safeguard  they  can  take  with  them  into  the 
I  world  is  the  unseen  influences  of  a  bright  little  do- 
mestic sanctum. 


MaiUttt  attd  ^$tk  MMt 
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SXPLANATION    OF    THl    PIOTURB    PLATB — LADT 


ON  THE  LBFT. 


JfouUeau  Catharine  de  MidicU  of  black  velvet, 
cut  in  the  ftiU  sack  form,  drooping  to  a  point  on  the 
back  and  at  ftont  Pagoda  sleeves,  very  ample  and 
flowing.  The  sleeves  and  front  edges  trimmed  with 
rich  poMementtrit,  which  extends  around  the  neck 
and  to  an  ornament  five  inches  deep  on  the  top  of 
the  back.  Some  of  onr  New  York  belles  edge  the 
bottom  with  rich  pa««ementer%e  and  leave  the  front 
plain,  closing  it  with  bradenbourgt  and  buttons.  All 
cloaks  and  mantillas  being  more  or  less  richly 
trimmed  with  passementerie,  and  velvet  cut  figures, 
leaves  the  distinctive  type  of  the  mode  in  the  cut 
The  favorite  shapes  are  those  of  the  sack  genre  and  \ 
the  humoui,  ^ 

BobCf  of  Alps  violet  taffeta*,  pointed  body  and  S 
high,  closed  with  holes  and  buttons.  Skirt  plain  S 
and  sleeves  i  pagode  with  one  puff  at  the  top.  S 
Sleeves  of  muslin,  embroidered  to  harmonize  with  ^ 
the  collar,  and  the  wristband  is  closed,  with  a  but-  S 
ion  and  hole.  I 

Hatf  of  white  satin,  recovered  with  a  black  treiU  ^ 
lage  and  ornamented  with  tufts  of  vioUttee ;  strings  \ 
white;  gloves,  straw-colored  kid;  lace  boots  of^ 
satin /raiifaif.  S 

Sbcokd  Toilbt. — Manteatt-ioharpe,  embroidered  s 
nearly  to  the  flounce.      The  back  of  the  mantle  \ 
forms  a  mantelet,  with  a  deep  flounce  recovered  \ 
with  a  deep  fall  of  guipure.     The  front  is  formed  < 
into  two  pointed  or  square  lappets,  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  wearer,  ending  them  with  the  same  fall  of 
guipure  which  trims  the  back,  but  narrowing  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom  of  the  lappets. 

Robe,  of  gray  taffetas,  high  at  the  neck  and 
pointed  at  the  waist,  much  like  the  other  dress  on 
the  plate. 

Bonnet,  of  crape,  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  orna- 
mented with  tufts  of  red  flowers,  like  the  tint  of 
the  lower  curtain.  A  long  black  lace  veil  is  worn 
with  this  bonnet 

OBNBRAL  OBSBRTATIOirS. 

Ovbb-Garm BNT8. — One  of  the  most  popular  over- 
garments designed  for  this  winter,  by  the  famous 
Maieon  Oagelin,  is  the  Boj/ard  of  velvet  cloth, 
some  light  color  being  preferred,  to  harmonise  with 
the  Aetrakan  fur,with  which  the  edges  are  trimmed. 
It  is  cut  like  a  large  sack,  reaching  half  way  from 
the  knee  to  the  ground,  with  horizontal  pockets  at 
the  sides,  without  flaps.  The  cut  is  double-breasted, 
and  there  are  four  buttons  and  holes  up  each  front; 
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the  buttons  are  of  wood  or  bone,  to  match  in  color, 
and  of  the  dead-eye  make.  The  Boyard  is  usefU 
on  promenades,  and,  when  lined,  oomfortable  for 
traveling. 

The  Marie  Thirieee  is  a  vestment  of  black  vel- 
vet and  lace — very  fashionable — ^in  the  shawl  shape, 
fitting  at  the  shoulders,  and  covered  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  with  series  of  flounces  and  /^oMemen- 
terie  alternating.  It  is  lined  with  silk.  Jet  trim- 
mings mix  in  with  the  pauementerie. .  This  is  a  full 
dress  carriage  mantilla. 

The  Paleatrine  is  either  of  velvet  or  castor  cloth, 
fitting  at  the  shoulders,  over  which  is  a  mock  hood, 
and  all  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  passementerie. 
The  manUe  is  formed  by  a  circular  back,  extend- 
iug  to  the  front  of  the  arms,  and  protecting  them, 
leaving  a  hole  or  slash  between  them  and  the  lap- 
pet fronts,  which  extend  back  to  the  arms  under 
the  circular  back. 

All  over-garments  are  very  long,  fitting  over  the 
shoulders  to  a  point  at  the  waist,  front  and  back, 
d  la  Jichue,  from  beneath  which  the  rest  of  the  fall 
of  the  cloak  is  fulled  or  gathered  on,  except  on  the 
back,  where  it  is  attached  in  three  box-plaits.  All 
cloaks  are  shorter  at  the  sides  than  they  are  before 
and  behind ;  and  they  are  all  cut  very  full  from  the 
sboulder-piece  and  hood  to  the  bottom.  Some  of 
them  are  cut  with  large  flowing  wings,  and  some 
with  jockey,  and  some  with  pagoda  sleeves.  The 
Bumoue  is  cut  either  with  wings  or  sleeves,  or  with 
a  fold,  as  room  for  the  arms.  Castor,  e  tele,  and 
velvet,  are  the  favorite  materials  for  ladies'  over- 
garments. 

BoNKETS. — With  the  increased  size  of  all  out- 
door bonnets,  there  is  a  corresponding  diminishing 
in  the  size  of  capotee  for  wear  at  the  opera.  The 
opera  fapote  is  made  of  white,  pink,  or  emerald 
green  crape,  velvet  epingli,  or  silk, — shaped  to  fit 
the  head,  with  a  front  precisely  square  across  from 
the  back  of  each  ear,  the  only  trimming  being  about 
two  yards  of  white  lace,  caught  under  the  border, 
and  edge  of  the  curtain,  and  thrown  back  over  the 
whole  eapote  in  a  sort  of  misty  halo — a  very  favor* 
able  caping  of  full  costume,  which  does  not  detract 
but  rather  brightens  the  intellectuality  of  the 
wearer.  The  hair  is  then  either  worn  in  flat 
bandeaux,  or  it  is  crimped  at  the  sides,  and  worn 
boaffante,  if  the  style  of  features  require  it  The 
bridee  or  bonnet-strings  are  usually  white,  or  other- 
wise, they  harmonize  with  the  trimmings.  The 
wild  poppy  or  rose-bud  is  sometimes  employed  on 
the  eapote,  placed  on  the  border  near  the  edge,  and 
the  veil  thrown  over  them.  We  have  seen  some 
I  with  the  white  veil  eanght  up  at  each  side,  by  the 
:  ears,  with  jeweled  agraffes  and  brooches;  but  this 
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giTM  the  appearance  of  isrolred  complexity,  and 
is  not  so  pretty  as  is  the  more  simple  manner  of  j 
wearing  the  veiL      Of  street  bonnets,  the  JlaHe  \ 
SiuaH  shape  still  maintains.     The  black  taffetas ; 
bonneti  with  a  ehou  edging  the  border  and  the  cur-  | 
tain,  and  with  floral  ornaments,  ribbons,  and  strings, 
ef  velTei.    The  shape  is  new,  approaching  the  cot-  ; 
tage,  and  manifestly  an  effort  to  change  the  shape  J 
from  the  Marie  Stttart,    It  is  the  latest  importa- 
tion from  Paris,  where  it  has  a  very   respectable  | 
paternity. 

BoBBS. — For  full  toi!et,  the  brocades  enlivened 
with  small  figures  embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  or ' 
silk,  distributed  a  few  inches  apart  throughout,  is  ! 
the  cream  of  the  ereun.     The  very  low  decollete 
cut  is  giving  place  to  half-length  flowing  sleeve?, 
and  not  exposing  the  arms  entirely,  which — though 
ever  so  long  the  fashion — were  only  appropriate  for  ! 
dewtoitUee  and  ladies  under  a  certain  age.     Skirt  \ 
ornaments    are    confined    to    ruffles,  embroidery, ! 
floonces,  and   passementerie,  in  rows  round  the ! 


skirt,  Arom  one  to  two-thirds  up  the  skirt  f^om  the 
bottom ;  and  the  sleeves,  of  pagoda  out,  are  trimmed 
to  harmonize  with  the  trimming  of  the  skirt. 
Pointed  bodies  have  superseded  baequee,  and  high 
bodies  are  preferred  for  all  occasions  but  the  ball- 
room or  private  dancing  sociables.  Keither  are 
bonnets  or  dresses  so  elaborately  trimmed  as  they 
were  last  year. 

The  favorite  perfumes  are  the  violettee  d'ltalia 
and  dee  hrieee  de  mau  Of  eosmetios,  the  hnume  de 
violette  and  the  savon  de  tkrtdace  are  preferred  for 
the  bath.  Furniture  for  the  drawing-room  and 
boudoir  is  again  upholstered  with  pictorial  designs 
in  natural  colors,  on  oval  or  medallion  chair-backs, 
or  three  oval  pictures  on  a  sofa.  The  favorite  colors 
of  the  goods  are  pink,  sky-blue,  and  white,  of  reps, 
brocatelle,  or  velvet;  if  of  the  latter,  the  pictures 
are  woven  with  the  goods ;  but  if  of  the  former, 
they  are  embroidered  in  silk ;  though  on  brocatelle, 
the  ornaments  are  firequently  woven. 
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WiLS  8cKHs«  09  THS  Fboktibss;  ob,  Hkbobs  of 
TKB  Wb«t.  By  Emerson  Bennett.  Philadelphia: 
Hamlin  f-  Co. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  at  home  in  the  description  of 
Indian  and  Frontier  life.  In  the  sketches  that 
make  up  this  volume ;  the  pictures  are  drawn  with 
a  vigor  and  fidelity  that  make  them  pass  before  the 
eyes  like  a  moving  panorama.  The  author  is  so 
well  known  to  the  public,  that  his  book  will  be  in 
demand.  It  is  got  up  in  very  tasteful  style ;  and 
the  Ulnstrations  are  particularly  fine. 

HiSTOBT  OF    IsfniPBirOENCB    FALL,  FBOM  TUX  EaB- 

UBST  PxBion  TO  THX  PsBtBifT  TiMB.  Embroriog 
Biogr«phie«  of  the  Immorliil  Signers  of  the  Declam- 
tioa  of  IndepeBdenee,  with  Hisiorieol  Sketches  of  the 
Seered  Relics  preserved  in  that  Senetoary  of  Ameri- 
can Preedurn.  By  D.  W.  Belisle.  Philuddpl.iu: 
James  ChalUn  ^  Son. 

We  give  the  whole  of  the  comprehensive  title  of 
this  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Millard 
FiUmore,  ex-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
work  of  preparing  such  a  volume,  may  be  con- 
sidered  more  a  labor  of  love  than  profit;  but,  we 
should  think,  that  the  demand  for  it  would  be  so 
Isrgp,  as  to  return  golden  recorapenso  to  all  engaged 
in  its  prodaction  and  publication.  It  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  contains  several  illustrations. 

Tbb  9ka  of  Fob;  ob  thb  Abctic  Advihtubbs.  By 
Percy  St.  John.  Boston :  Mayktw  f  Baker. 
Here  is  another  fascinating  book  for  boys,  writ- 
ten in  the  Robinson  Crusoe  vein,  and  embracing  the 
phenomena  of  the  for  north,  which  is  correctly  de- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  latest  anthoritics. 
The  scenes  presented  are  those  visited  by  Parry  and 
Franklin. 


Thb  Olb  Storb  Mansioii.  By  Chas#  J.  Peterson, 
Author  of  "Cruising  in  the  Last  War,"  <*Kote 
Aylesford,"  &c.,  kc.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B,  PtUrsen 
f  Brothers, 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a  writer  of  rare  powers  and  ver- 
satility. He  gives  ns  a  fine  novel,  or  a  work  en- 
braoing  the  facts  of  history,  each  in  its  turn  as  well 
defined  and  vigorons,  as  if  it  was  in  the  author's 
special  department  of  literature.  In  the  present 
volume,  we  have  a  story  of  real  life,  drawn  with 
truth  to  nature,  abounding  in  scenes  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  showing  fine  eonstmetive  power. 

PoBMs.  By  Henry  Harbaugh,  author  nf  "  The  Sainted 
Dead,"  *<  Heavenly  Recognition,"  fte.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  f  Blaekiston. 

The  author  of  these  poems  writes  in  a  rein  of 
chastened  religious  feeling.  Taste,  skill  in  com- 
position, and  a  fine  poetic  fancy  are  seen  through- 
out the  volume. 

A  BirnoKT  of  Humobovs  Pobtrv.  Comprising  spe- 
cimens of  the  best  und  mortt  humorons  pro(!uction8  o 
the  pnpulnr  Amerirnn  mid  Fortiga  poetioni  writer^ 
of  the  day.  By  the  author  of  the  *'  B  xik  of  Anec- 
dotes and  Budget  of  FoD."  Philadelphia:  G.  O. 
Evans. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  the  compiler  of  this  book 
was,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  "  that  each  piece  in 
the  volume  should  be  really  funny — something  that 
would,  inevitably,  raise  a  good  hearty  laugh.  To 
this  one  consideration,  everything  else  has  been 
sacrificed."  Among  the  selectioas,  are  some  of  the 
best  pieces  of  humorous  poetry  in  the  language. 
In  all  eases,  the  name  of  the  author,  when  known, 
is  given. 
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WOMKN  AlTItTt  IN  ALL  AOSt  AKD  CoVNTBIXS.     By 

Mrs.  Ellett,  aathor  of  the  '<  Women  of  the  American 
Revolation.''  New  York :  Harptr  &  Brotk€r$. 
Mm.  EUettgiyes  ns  aTolume  that  will  find  among 
people  of  taste,  a  large  circle  of  readers.  She  has 
followed,  in  many  of  the  sketches,  a  recent  com- 
pilation by  Professor  Quhl,  a  German  writer,  while 
the  materials  for  others  have  been  taken  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  sources.  In  this  manner  she 
has  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  connected 
each  witii  a  sketch,  the  names  of  the  women  who 
have  acquired  celebrity  in  any  of  the  fine  Arts, 
from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  year 
1859.  In  most  instances  the  facts  are  of  necessity 
very  few,  but  the  closing  chapters  are  much  more 
full.  The  last  of  all  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  very 
sprightly  sketch  of  our  countrywoman,  Mis.>-  Hos- 
mer,  now  at  Rome,  who  has  won  an  honorable  fame 
as  a  sculptress. 

A  Goon  Fight,  aud  OTBxa  Talss.  By  Charks 
Reade,  author  of  <*  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  J<ojig," 
&c.,  with  iUustraiiona.   New  York :  Harper  f  Bros. 

This  latest  story,  by  a  favorite  author,  has  al- 
ready received  a  wide  circulation  through  leading 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  we  now  have  it  in 
the  permanent  form  of  a  handsomely  illustrated 
volume. 

GoLD'FoIL    HAMMKmSD    mOM    POPVLAX  PaoVBXBt. 

By  Timothy  Titoomb.    Fifth  Edition.    New  York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

The  previous  volumes  of  Timothy  Titcomb  have 
made  him  deservedly  a  favorite.  His  manly  com- 
mon sense,  independence  of  thought^  and  frequent 
eloquence  of  style,  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lic heart  which  he  will  long  hold.  Gold-Foil  is  not 
quite  80  easy  in  manner  as  were  his  "  Letters;"  but 
it  abounds  in  well  condensed  moral  lessons,  beanti- 
Ailly  presented,  and  runs  clear  with  a  philosophy 
that  looks  to  man's  higher  and  truer  life. 

Sbxmors   PaxACHBD  AND  Rxvisxn  BT  Rxv.  C.  H. 

Spvrokon.    Sixth  Series.    New  York:  Sheldon  f 

Lamport. 

Another  volume  of  sermons,  by  the  enthusiastic 

English  preacher. 

Mist  JiXSLix's  Behaviox  Book.  A  Guide  and  Manual 
for  Ladies,  as  regards  their  conversation,  manners, 
dress,  &c.,  &c.  With  full  instruotions  and  advice  in 
Letter  Writing,  Receiving  Presents,  Borrowing,  De- 
corum, Parties,  and  Suggestions  in  Bud  Practices  and 
Habits  easily  contracted,  which  no  yonng  lady  should 
be  guilty  of,  &o.,  &c.  By  Miss  Leslie.  Philadel- 
phia ',  T.B.  Peterson  f  Brothers. 

A  book  teeming  with  excellent  suggestioBfl  on  the 
proprieties  of  life;  and  well  worthy  to  be  read  and 
pondered. 

Thk  Liyx,  Tbavbls  and  Books  of  Alxxahdsr  Von 
HvMBOLDT.    With  an  Introduction,  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor.   New  York:  Rudd  fCarUton. 
This  well-oondonsed  account  of  the  life,  travels, 
and  great  literary  labors  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  age,  should  be  in  the  hands 


;  of  every  young  man.  The  example  cannot  fkil  to 
^  awaken  the  mind's  latent  energies,  and  stir  it  with 
noble  purposes.  Few  men  have  accomplished  so 
much ;  and  few  men  have  retained  to  the  last»  so 
clear  and  bright  an  intellect  The  introduction  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  presents  a  beautiibl  picture  of  the 
old  man,  as  he  saw  him  not  long  before  he  rested 
from  his  labors. 

Thk  Mxert  Kino,  and  othxb  Posxs.    By  Jno.  G. 

Saxe.    Boston  :  Tiektwr  f  Field. 

Saxe  is  a  master  in  graceful  humorous  poetry, 
and  in  this  volume,  we  have  many  of  his  rareat 
productions.  True  humor  is  not  coarse;  nor  does 
it  make  light  of  sacred  things,  or  send  its  shafts  of 
wit  to  wound  the  weak  or  unfortunate.  If  it  points 
an  arrow,  it  is  at  folly  and  wickedness ;  and  here 
it  often  docs  the  cause  of  virtue  essential  service. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Viroinians.  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  W.  M.  Thackeray.   N.  York :  Harper  d:  Brothers, 

Fisher's  River,  (North  Carolina,)  Scenes  and 
Characters.  By  "Skitt,"  "Who  was  Raised 
Thar."  Illustrated  by  John  McLennan.  N.  York : 
Harper  A  Brothers, 

Dick  and  His  Friend  Fidus.  By  Caroline  M. 
Trowbridge.  Philadelphia:  Wm,  S.  &  Alfred 
Martxen, 

The  Prairie  Traveler.  A  Hand-Book  for 
Overland  Expeditions.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy^ 
Captain  IT.  S.  Army.  Published  by  authority  of 
the  War  Department.  New  York:  Harper  ^ 
Brothers, 

Book  op  Plats,  for  Home  AxusEincNT.  Being 
a  collection  of  Original,  Altered,  and  Selected 
Tragedies,  Plays,  Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces,  Bur- 
lesques, Charades,  etc,  carefhlly  arranged,  and  spe- 
cially adapted  for  Private  Representation.  With 
full  directions  for  Performance.  By  Silas  S.  Steele, 
Dramatist     Philadelphia:  Geo,  Q,  Evans, 

Self  Education;  or,  the  Means  and  Art  of 
Moral  Progress.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Le  Baron  Degerando.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body.     Boston :  T,  0,  H,  P.  Bumham, 

Four  Years  Aboard  the  Whaleship.  Em- 
bracing  Cruises  in  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian  and 
Antarctic  Oceans,  in  the  years  1855,  '6,  %  '8  and  '9, 
By  W.  B.  Whitacar,  Jr.  PhUadelphia :  J,  B,  Lip- 
\  pincott  &  Co, 

Lessons  from  Jesus  ;  or,  the  Teachings  of  Di- 
vine Love.  By  W.  P.  Balfem.  Kew  York :  Shel- 
don &  Co, 

Emilib,  the  Peacemaker.  By  Mrs.  Thomas 
Geldart»  author  of  **  Truth  in  Everything,"  Ae. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co, 

Life  of  Thomas  A'Becket.  By  Henry  Haii 
Milman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  New  York : 
Sheldon  &  Co, 


§i0tUv'fi  §t^v^xtmtnt 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES.  I  gait  and  habit  that  is  imposed  with  it    Children, 

Th«  eoreet  for  childhood  must  be  easy,  eltutiCf  <  ^^®"  ^^^  *°  *^®*''  ^^^^  ^d  motions,  like  to  run, 
«nd  ao  constructed  as  to  support  the  other  clothing. «  *^^P  "^  jump  along  the  streets  and  lanes  like  other 
It  mast  have  no  bones  in  front, •  the  shoulderstraps  ^  y^^^S  animals;  but  this  would  be  vulgar  in  Miss 
must  be  wide,  elastic,  and  so  constructed  as  to  press  l  P«^^°t-leather,  and  hence  she  is  expected  to  walk 
upon  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  fastening  at  the  <  trough  the  streets  with  her  hands  on  her  waist, 
same  time  far  down  in  the  back,  and  in  this  way  I  *°^  ^^^  ^^^^  *°^  shoulders  bent,  as  soberly  as  a 
drawing  back  the  shoulders  and  giving  promi- 1  ^^^^^^  a«nt  of  forty,  who  has  turned  serious  since 
nence  to  the  chest  The  under-clothing  must  be  I  ^°'  ^^^  disappointment  Few  things  are  more  seri- 
fiutened  on  to  the  corsets  by  button.*,  and  never  be  c  ®"*  '***°  *  deformity  of  the  spine.  This  complaint 
Oed  up  with  strings,  which  cut  and  compress  the  I  ^^^^  ^®  ^°**^'  *^®  ^™  various  causes;  but  the 
body.  If  the  whole  of  those  conditions  are  not  ^  ^^^^  ^^7  ^«  ™««t  with  it  so  much  more  frequent- 
complied  with,  you  had  better  put  the  corsets  in  the  ]  '^  *?  women  than  in  men  is,  that  their  dress  and 
fire  than  round  your  child's  body.  \  ^*^***  ^^  80c^  m  to  make  us  wonder  that  the  mn- 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  reason  for  this,  it  \  ^^^^  ^^  °^*^  ^^^  general  amongst  them.  A  dress 
it  to  be  found  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  \  ■"^'^  ■«  ^«  ^»v»  *>e«n  describing  possesses  every 
heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs,  and  the  abso-  \  <l"al>fication  for  insuring  a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
late  necessity  there  is  for  giving  freedom  to  the  \  ^""°«  ™"<>*>  of  tb«  tim«  that  they  are  in  school, 
chest  and  abdomen.  It  is  a  thing  never  to  be  for-  \  *°!*  ^^^  especially  whilst  drawing  and  writing, 
gotten  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  edu-  >  <^^»*^re°  ™«8t  bend  the  shoulders  in  order  to  per- 
eation  of  children,  that  all  the  forces  by  which  they  5  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ »  ^"*  ^^®°  *^«y  "««  o°t  of  that 
r«i«h  maturity  are  internal,  and  are  always  rush-  $  P^8**^<>°  ^^^7  should  be  perfectly  free,  for  to  tie 
ing  towards  the  external  world  for  nutrition.  Hun-  5  ***®*''  *»*™«down  by  an  ill  contrived  frock  is  to  keep 
ger,  thirst,  and  respiration  are  incessantly  laying  \  ^®™  ^°t— is  to  cause  a  permanent  deformity.  We 
bold  of  the  material  to  supply  the  stomach  market  <  ''"^  ^  impress  it  upon  the  teacher  that,  in  this 
with  goods;  whilst  the  senses  are  always  appropri-  5  ™*tter,  it  is  not  simply  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
ating  the  ideal  aspects  of  nature  and  transmitting  S  f  ^."^  *^*^  *'^  interfered  with,  health  and  even  life 
tb«m  to  the  understanding,  which  may  be  denomi-  S  ^^^^  *'*®  *^  ■**^® '  *°^>  *«  7^^  ^»>°o  >ts  ftiture 
■ated  the  spiritual  stomach.  The  eyes  see,  and  the  I  ^^PP^^ess,  do  not  subject  it  to  treatment  so  inimi- 
ean  hear,  by  virtue  of  the  capacity  which  is  in-  S  **^  ^  ^^  proper  growth. 

berent  in  them.  No  mortal  can  impart  that  capa-  I  "^^^  **°*7  remaining  observation  that  our  space 
ci^;  what  he  can  do  is  to  direct,  nurture,  and  S  *"**'^'  ^^  ^  ™*^*  "'  ^*»**  ^«  ^"^^S^^  of  ^«  c^oth- 
derelop  it  But  the  child  in  an  ill  contrived  corset  I  *°^  *^^^^^  ^®  properly  distributed  over  every  part 
wfll  be  like  a  bird  moped  in  a  cage— wanting  in  I  ®^  *^®  ^^^^'  ^^^  clothing  of  a  child  should  be 
vigor,  life,  and  activity,  and  consequently  power.  I  ^*^***'  ^"*  ®^®**  *  ^^'^^^  ^^  *  ^®^  o^°^«8  ^^7  ^o 
Next  to  the  corset  and  under-clothing,  the  frock  l  "^"'^  ®°*'"«**  ^  ^""^  *  yielding,  if  the  pressure  be 
claims  onr  attention.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  <  P«""*°«>^  «P<*»^  «o«>»e  particular  part;  besides,  it 
in  this;  first,  that  it  should  fit  well  over  the  shoul-  <  rl^  tendency  to  induce  a  shuffling  and  uneasy 
der ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  material  should  not  be  S    \! 

thiek  and  heavy  enough  for  a  grandmother,  and  l^  '^"^"  "*  *^*  ^"^  '^"^"  •  "^^^^  ^«"'  »«  f*^ 
hare  an  additional  load  of  flounces.  It  is  not  un-  "  ^.^""^  "  concerned,  because  it  needs  an  appre- 
•ommon  to  see  a  child  with  a  frock  so  low  in  the  T  lu"  ^^.'  color,  temperament,  and  a  number 
Dock  that  it  faUs  over  the  shoulder,  and  rests  upon    l^^^^^^  '*'^^*T'  ^  "m^^^  ^"^  *^'*"  ^'^  ^^'  ''*'^'' 

the  arms  just  below.  We  defy  any  doctor  to  give  a  ^T  T'  ^""^J^ ^  !'^'  *'!  ""^'^^  '^'  T'**  ^^ 
,_^  .  »•  #  J  ,  x_  X  ^  .^  S  '^^  ^^**  '"^  °ot  either  too  vain  or  too  stupid  to  ap- 
WCtcr  prescription  for  producing  a  contracted  chest  S  -^„  ^f  .i,^.„      m.^  „. ., , .    ,  u        -^  J. 

,  ,    ,      ,,       ./^      *!..•.       .       .  .     .     >  prove  ot  tnem.     The  child  must  always  be  uprieht, 

acid  round  shoulders  than  this,  and  yet— with  the  S  L^  ^^a     vi    *  .*    i.    t.    *  "f*»6"''» 

J       iz^i  *^      V  «.  -.  _.  .      XV     7    " .       I  "^'  ^^^  *^'«  to  move  Its  limbs  in  any  direction  ; 

de^httlecreatureshufflingandrisingthe  shoulders  ^,„a  if  the  clothing  will  not  permit  this,  cut  it  ul 
t^s  the^r»-this  pr^ee,  either  from  stu-  pieces,  or  give  it  away;  but  pray  do  not  punish 
pMi^  or  fashion  Is  persisted  in.  The  poking  of  your  cbUd  by  compelling  it  to  wear  a  badly  fitting 
the  head  the  bending  of  the  body,  and  the  protru-  garment  For  bear  in  mind  that,  to  those  litUe  in- 
»on  of  the  «5apula  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nocents  who  are  entrusted  to  your  care,  health  is 
be  attnbuted  to  thUabomin^le  practice.  the  fabric,  and  education  only  the  ornament  which 

Precisely  m  accordance  with  this  dress  is  the  $  jg  t;©  adorn  it 


^inU  Ut  ^^mtUtptu. 


CoNSomn,  or  Frshoh  Wnin  Broth.— Cut  lean  5 
ve&l  and  ham  into  small  slioes,  pat  them  into  a  \ 
«tew-pan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a  few  \ 
blades  of  mace,  and  a  bit  of  th  jme.  Cook  the  whole  \ 
over  a  verj  slow  fire,  and  thicken  with  flour.  Add  ^ 
an  equal  quantity  of  good  real  broth,  and  cream.  ^ 
Let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  s 
then  strain  and  serre.  S 

GuroBR  Buns. — Stir  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  \ 
butter  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  cream ;  add  \ 
half  a  nutmeg,  grated,  one  tea-spoonful  of  carawav  \ 
seeds,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  ginger.     Stir  all  < 
well  together.    Add  two  eggs,  beaten  light     Then  \ 
stir  in  gradually  one  pound  of  flour.    Moisten ^with 
milk,  until  it  can  be  easily  worked.     Knead  well. 
Bake  in  small  tins  in  a  quick  oven.     This  is  an  ex- 
oellent  family  cake,  as  it  keeps  fresh  and  good  for 
sereral  days. 

To  Detect  Butter  Adulterated  with  Lard. — 
Throw  a  small  piece  of  the  suspected  butter  into  a 
clear  flre,  and  if  it  bums  with  a  crackling  noise  it  > 
is  adulterated.  > 

( 

Blanomanqe  of  Bice  Flour. — Let  three  pints ; 
of  milk  boil ;  when  boiling,  add  half  a  pound  of  j 
rioe  flour,  mixed  with  cold  milk  to  a  thin  paste. 
Put  in  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a  little  lemon 
peel,  and  cinnamon.  Lot  it  boil  ten  minutes,  stir-  \ 
ring  all  the  time.  Take  it  off,  strain,  and  pour  it  | 
into  moulds.  When  cold,  turn  it  out  Eat  with  ; 
sugar  and  cream. 

To  Restore  Dccaybd  Ivort. — A  few  years  I 
since,  Mr.  Layard  sent  to  England  from  the  ruins  < 
of  NincTeh  some  splendid  ivory  earrings,  which,  < 
on  being  unpacked,  were  found  crumbling  to  pieces  < 
very  rapidly.  This  decay.  Professor  Owen  suggested  i 
was  owing  to  the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  ivory ;  and  < 
upon  his  recommendation,  the  articles  were  boiled  ( 
in  a  solution  of  albumen,  when  the  ivory  became  as  \ 
firm  and  solid  as  when  first  entombed. 

To  Remove  Grease  Spots  from  Crimson  Da- 
mask WITHOUT  CnA5GiNO  THE  CoLOR. — Upon  a 
deal  table  lay  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  or  baise,  upon 
which  lay  smoothly  the  part  stained,  with  the  right ; 
side  downward.  Having  spread  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  on  the  top,  apply  a  flat  iron  just  hot  enough 
to  scorch  the  paper.  About  six  or  eight  seconds  is 
usually  long  enough  for  the  purpose ;  after  which, 
rub  the  stained  port  with  a  piece  of  cap  paper,  very 
briskly,  and  the  marks  will  be  found  to  have  gone 
uway. 
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Receipts  for  PA8nLLE8.--Thero  are  rarious 
modes  of  making  pastilles.  The  following  are  ap- 
proved recipes : 

1.  Take  of  powdered  gum  benzoin,  16  parts;  bal- 
sam of  tola,  and  powdered  sandal  wood,  of  each  4 
parts ;  linden  charcoal,  48  parts ;  powdered  traga- 
oanth,  *and  true  labdanum,  of  each  1  part;  pow- 
dered saltpetre,  and  gum  arable,  of  each  2  parts ; 
cinnamon  water,  12  parts.  Beat  into  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  paste,  and  having  made  into  shape, 
dry  in  the  air. 

2.  Gum  benzoin,  olibanum,  storap,of  each  12  ozs.; 
saltpetre,  9  ozs.;  charcoal,  4  lbs.  powder  of  pal« 
roses,  1  lb. ;  essence  of  roses,^  1  oz.  Mix  with  2  ozs. 
of  gum  tragacanth,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  rose- 
water. 

3.  The  same  formula  may  be  varied,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  pure  orange  powder  for  the  roses,  an. 
oil  of  neroli  for  the  essence  of  roses. 

4.  By  adding  a  few  grains  of  camphor  to  the  first 
recipe,  a  pastille  suited  to  an  invalid's  chamber  is 
prepared.  If  the  scent  of  the  above  seems  too  pow- 
erful, the  proportions  of  saltpetre  and  charcoal  may 
be  increased.    Never  use  musk  or  civet  in  pastillea. 


Meat  Pie. — As  many  potatoes  washed  and  sliced 
as  will  fill  a  pie-dish,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  a 
sprinkling  of  finely  chopped  onions,  a  tea-cupful  of 
cream  (or  good  milk),  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  cover  with  a  meat  pie  crust,  and  bake  till 
the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  done.  If  crust  is  not 
approved,  it  is  good  without^ 


Yule  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  firesh  batter, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour, 
two  pounds  of  currants,  a  glass  of  brandy,  one 
pound  of  sweetmeats,  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds, 
ten  eggs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Melt  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  and  put  in  the  sugar.  Stir  it  till  quite 
light,  adding  the  allspioe  and  powdered  cinnamon. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the  yelks  of  the  eggs, 
and  work  them  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  and  the 
whites  of  the  same  must  by  this  time  be  beaten  into 
a  strong  snow,  quite  ready  to  work  in.  As  the 
paste  must  not  stand  to  chill  the  butter,  or  it  will 
be  heavy,  work  in  the  whites  gradually,  then  add 
the  orange  peel,  lemon  and  citron,  out  in  fine  strips, 
and  the  currants,  which  most  be  mixed  in  well  wiilx 
the  sweet  almonds;  then  add  the  sifted  flour,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Bake  this  oake  in  a  tin  hoop,  in 
a  hot  oven,  for  three  hoars,  and  put  sheets  of  paper 
under  it  to  keep  it  fr^m  baming. 


§mfif»  §t^:ikttmtviU 


A  SHORT  ROAD. 

"Come,  cheer  ap  dftaghter! 
It*!  a  short  road  home  now." 
We  heard  the  words,  and  saw  the  speaker,  as  we 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  old  farm-house,  to  whose 
•erene  stillness  and  shadowy  seclosion  we  had  gone 
ibr  heeling  of  mind  and  hedy. 

It  was  jnsi  falling  into  the  quiet  of  an  antnmn 
erening,  and  the  day  had  been  one  of  the  year's 
frreweU  smiles.  Through  the  opal  air  we  saw  the 
bine  hflls,  the  fisr  off  cathedrals  of  our  worship,  and 
betwixt  them  and  us,  lay  meadow,  and  pasture  lot, 
andeem-fleld;  with  brown  inserting*  of  streams, 
end  green  embroideries  of  woodland. 

We  knew  she  was  his  daughter— the  little  girl  who 
sat  ia  the  fSsrm  wagon,  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
htkm;  and  he  was  a  bluff,  broad-chested,  sun- 
browned  man,  but  his  loud  tones  had  something 
fliat  was  like  a  mother's  in  them,  as  he  put  his 
strong  arm  around  the  small,  tired,  drooping  figure, 
vimh  sat,  in  its  straw  bonnet,  and  pink  ribbon, 
end  ealieo  drees,  on  his  right  hand. 

And  as  the  lumbering  old  vehicle  rolled  away 
iile  the  dust  of  the  road,  we  thought  of  thai  other 
Road  going  up  from  the  table-lands  of  time  to  the 
Montaine  of  Eternity,  and  that  this  also  was  a 
«*  short  ene." 

Short,  eren  though  it  stretches  up  through  the 
pain,  and  weariness,  and  burden  of  seventy  years — 
short,  ttough  it  lies  amid  the  storms  and  the  snows 
with  whieh  the  kindliest  year  that  ever  walked 
ever  the  earth,  has  yet  covered  the  £sce  of  so  many 
sf  its  nights  and  days. 

There  are  times,  we  believe,  when  this  thought^ 
Iftt  nmd  ie  Btaven  U  a  whoH  ow*— must  fill  the 
Wavest  asd  most  cheerftd  hearts  with  solemn  glad- 
■Ms;  for  life  to  the  best  and  happiest  cannot  al- 
ways be  henl  It  has  its  days  of  clouds,  its  nights 
of  darkness,  and  how  painful  and  pitiful,  how  hol- 
low aad  hopeless,  seem  at  these  seasons  the  posses- 
ooas  of  a  life  which  is  all  of  this  world  I 

A  Shokt  Road!  And  yet  just  think  how  we 
tnrel  it,  with  burdened  hands  and  bleeding  feet  I 
Cans  pinch  our  souls  here,  and  warp  them  there ; 
ad  we  say  our  hopes  are  gone,  and  our  hearts  are 
boksn,  when  above  us  the  angels  may  be  smiling 
■  they  wateh  day  by  day,  the  growth  and  beauty 
«f  that  ioaM,  under  the  shadows  of  whose  portals 
&Me  Is  rest  and  quiet  forever. 

Dear  reader  I  so  the  foundation^  of  your  house 
sn  laid  thera,  you  have  nothing  to  fear — ^be  of 
(Md  eovrage,  and  take  hearty  for  the  **  road  is  a 
ibrtoaeu"  Now,  we  never  yet  saw  a  man  who 
*'MaIdn't  fa£k  better  than  the  best  could  live,"  and 
vith  ov  narrow  horiions  of  vision,  with  our  heavi- 


ness  and  heart-aohes,  with  lack  of  sympathy,  and 
sorrows  which  tet  out  day  by  day  the  blossoms  and 
fruits  of  Rfe,  it  is  not  half  so  strange  as  sad,  that 
we  meet  so  many  wha  have  settled  down  into  a 
kind  of  sullen  endurance  of  life. 

But,  alter  all,  it  is  wrong  to  give  up  thus :  wrongs 
because  life  is  worth  so  much,  even  if  it  be  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  bankrupt  and  wraoked.  You 
have,  or  may  have,  the  title  deeds  to  fair  lands, 
sloping  down  to  the  **  River  of  Life,"  to  a  home  rising 
serene  and  stately  on  ito  immortal  banks,  and, 
what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  to  goodness  and 
truth  and  love  forever,  and  forever  I 

Oh,  they  are  blessed  words ;  words,  whose  silver 
utterance  flow  sweetly  down  the  borders  of  the 
centuries,  the  oomlbrt,  and  anchor,  and  rest,  and 
rejoicing  of  human  hearts — ^words  whioh  never  lose 
their  great  mysterious  Aillness  and  beauty  and 
richness  of  meaning. 

**And  Qod  •haU  wipe  away  ail  teart  /ram  Oetr 
«y€ty  and  there  ehall  be  mo  more  death,  neither  eor- 
row,  nor  crying,  neither  ehall  there  be  any  more 
pain; /or  the/ormer  thinge  are pcMed  away." 

Bear  Mend,  to  whom  we  call  softly  with  this  pen 
of  ours,  you  must  die  in  a  little  while.  It  is  likely 
that  the  tree  is  hewn  whioh  shall  make  your  ooffln. 
Its  green  branches  may  have  waved  for  the  last 
time,  r^oicingly,  in  the  summer  winds ;  the  birds 
have  built  their  last  nests,  and  sung  their  last 
morning  and  evening  gospels  in  its  boughs.  The 
loom,  too,  may  have  been  built  which  shall  weave 
your  shroud;  and  perhaps  your  feet  entering 
through  the  gates  of  another  year  shall  never  walk 
to  its  close. 

But  i^the  green  grass  be  over  your  head,  and 
your  feet  on  the  golden  streets^  it  shall  be  well  with 
you !  So  be  of  good  cheer— one  by  one,  you  are 
passing  the  land-marks — day  by  day,  you  are 
drawing  nearer  the  end  of  your  journey — thb  roaj> 

TO  HSATBN  18  ▲  SHORT  0MB I  T.  F.  T. 

WINTER. 

BT  VIROIMIA  F.  T0WK8BKD. 

Thou  art  the  Year's  great  Architect;  and  high 
Thou  buildest  up  white  temples  to  the  chant 
Of  her  deep  forest  organs  I    Thou  dost  hew 
I  Thy  columns  and  thy  temples  from  the  mist^ 
'  Setting  them  up  with  masonry  of  snow  1 
Thy  rafters  are  of  crystal,  and  each  arch 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  pearls,  and  all  thy  beams 
Embossed  with  silver  I 

Oh,  great  Architect  1 
Are  we  not  building  silently  as  thou. 
Our  houses  on  the  rock  or  on  the  sand? 
That  when  the  Master  oometh  Ha  shall  hallow 
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The  goodly  ohamben  and  the  oolamned  hall% 
And  the  far  yjstaed  galleries,  and  say, 
Hia  sweet  smile  running  a  new.  rift  of  lights 
Along  the  walls,  "  Here  take  J  my  abode  V* 


JANUARY. 

Another  year  is  bom  to  us !  In  pain  and  weari- 
ness and  weakness,  Deoember  went  to  her  death. 
Anointed  with  the  oil  of  joy,  elad  in  the  garments 
of  praise,  January  came  forth,  and  the  start  of  the 
Biidnight  stood  solemn  witnesses  of  the  inaugural 
of  another  year! 

The  Chapter  is  oommenoed !  Three  hundred  and 
aixty-five  pages  of  days,  which  you  and  I,  reader, 
must  read  line  by  line,  letter  by  letter,  some  in 
darkness  and  some  in  light,  as  God  willeth ! 

Oh,  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all  who  shall  read, 
in  far  apart  homes,  the  greeting  we  bring  you ! 

Pleasant  days  and  peaceful  nights  be  appointed 
you ;  and  hours  strung  with  the  shining  necklaces 
•f  good  deeds,  and  gracious  words,  and  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  it  muet  be  in  the  good  and  loying 
proTidenee  of  our  father,  that  yon  become  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  and  pain,  and  anguish,  may 
the  branches  of  your  Utos  hang  thick  with  the 
golden  dusters  of  faith,  and  patience,  and  en- 
durance. ▼.  F.  T. 


OODBY'S  LADY'S  BOOK. 

It  always  gires  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  this  ad- 
mirable magazine,  which  seems  about  as  near  per- 
fMtion  as  a  work  of  the  kind  can  attain.  Though 
just  entering  upon  its  sixtieth  rolume,  being  the 
oldest  literary  periodical  iu  the  country,  it  has  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  shows  the  spirit  of  our  pro- 
gressive times  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  bad  only  been 
in  existence  half  a  dosen  years.  We  remind  our 
readers,  in  this  connection,  that  for  $3.50,  only  fifty 
cents  more  than  the  regular  price  of  the  Lady's 
Book,  we  will  send  both  that  and  the  Home  Maga- 
sine  for  a  year.    See  our  clubbing  terms. 


CHILDREN  MEASURING  THEIR  HEIGHT 
WITH  A  BRANCH  OF  FOXGLOVE. 

The  engraving  of  this  charming  piece  of  statuary 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  from  a  group 
by  A.  Munro,  an  English  artist  The  two  sisters, 
attired  in  easy  flowing  drapery,  embrace  each  other 
with  affection ;  and  whilst  the  younger  one  looks 
up  with  interest  to  see  the  measurement,  the  elder, 
pressing  her  hand,  looks  into  her  face  with  a 
oharming  expression  of  tenderness. 

The  figures,  which  are  modeled  with  all  the 
graceful  slimness  of  youth,  display  an  elegant 
elasticity  in  the  action ;  the  workmanship  through- 
out, particularly  in  the  fealnres,  in  the  crisp,  wavy 
tresses,  and  the  light  flowing  drapery,  is  oom- 
■lendable  in  the  eztrema. 


REMEMBER  THE  POOR. 
As  you  sit  in  your  comfortable  home,  reader,  da 
I  not  foiget  the  poor  of  your  neighborhood,  who,  in 
I  the  inclement  winter,  may  not  hare  a  sufficiency  of 
'  clothing,  food  or  fuel.  The  poor  of  your  neighbor- 
I  hood  it  is  a  part  of  your  special  duty  to  look  after. 
\  They  are  at  your  door,  and  their  wants  may  not  be 
lightly  disregarded.  If  every  family  in  tolerably 
»  easy  circumstances,  would  take  charge  of  some 
I  poor  widow  struggling  with  her  young  children  for 

>  existence  ,*  or  of  some  sick  or  destitute  person,  how 
much  suffering  might  be  prevented,  and  how  mnny 

I  hearts  be  made  glad. 

We  give,  with  pleasure,  the  following  commimi- 
cation  from  a  highly  esteemed  correspondent,  and 
commend  the  new  paper  for  which  she  is  stout  to 
write  to  the  favor  of  all.  Her  communications  can- 
not fail  to  give  it  a  leading  interest. 

«  LiHDBN  Tbrracb,"  Sauk  Rapids»  Min. 
Nov.  9th,  1859. 

Mb.  Abthitb, — Will  you  permit  me,  through  tha 
pages  of  your  Magasine,  to  address  myself  to  your 
readers  upon  a  subject  pertaining  more  to  busineaa 
than  to  literature  perhaps.  We  are  about  to  estab- 
lish at  Sauk  Rapids  a  newspaper,  to  be  entitled 

The  New  Era,"  the  first  page  of  which,  under  my 
supervision,  is  to  be  devoted  to  literary  and  moral 
miscellany.  I  have  so  long  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  your  pages,  and  have  by  this  means 
gained  so  many  dear  and  valued  friends,  that  I 
am  emboldened  to  take  this  method  of  informing 
them  of  the  new  position  I  am  about  to  assume. 
For  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  soliciting  their  in- 
terest and  obtaining  their  subseriptionB.  The  first 
number  of  «« The  New  Bra,"  will  appear  early  in 
January.  Subscription  price  $1.00  a  year.  Will 
not  Katie,  and  Fanny,  and  Gerty,  and  mauy  an- 
other  one,  whose  face  is  unknown  to  me,  but  whoso 
affectionate  missive  has  found  me  in  this  far-away 
country,  go  out  among  their  friends,  and  send  ua 
a  good  many  names  ?  And  we  will  tell  them  muck 
of  this  beautiful  country,  of  our  early  experiencea 
in  wilderness  life,  of  the  Indians  who  still  approach 
our  borders,  etc,  etc    Address 

MunriB  Mabt  Lbb, 
Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota. 

A  BOOK  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 
We  should  think,  ftt>m  the  warm  commendation* 
given  to  the  "  Housekeeper's  Friend,"  by  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius, a  book  published  by  Brown,  Taggard  ft 
Chase  of  Boston,  that  it  was  a  most  excellent 
;  manuaL    "  A  Western  Farmer's  Wife,"  writing  to 
\  the  publishers,  says :— "Three  years  since,  I  ex- 

>  changed  a  literary  life  for  the  more  practioal'dutioa 
\  of  a  farmer's  wife  at  the  West.  I  had  several  cook- 
books, which  I  will  not  name,  as  a  substitute  for 

\  experience.  That  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  I  have  found 
\  worth  all  the  rest.  I  have  often  reoommended  it  to 
\  friends,  but  never  lent  it,  as  I  could  not  do  without 
it  a  single  day.  Its  especial  value  consists  in  the 
\  economy  of  its  redipei  and  the  minuteness  of  tbo 
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dinetioDS  given.  I  bftre  often  thovghl  that  if  I 
were  rieb,  I  would  make  a  present  of  a  copy  to 
•Tef7  yonog  friend  who  became  a  housekeeper. 
The  present  edition  is  a  great  improrement  on  the 
previoas  ones  in  beaaty  and  utilitj.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  jon  announoe  the  sale  of  many  thou- 
\  of  copies." 

JANUARY. 

BT  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 

Draped  in  a  robe  of  bridal  dyes, 
The  earthy  a  conquered  giant,  lies. 
With  folded  bands,  and  closed  eyes ; 
While  the  white  vapors  eastward  sail, 
On  the  strong  pinions  of  the  gale. 

Gannty  flesliless  skeletons,  the  trees, 
Shorn  of  their  crown  of  summer  leaves. 
Wail  sadly  in  the  polar  breese — 
And  the  great  hemlocks  toss  their  arms 
O'er  the  wild  eliffii  of  pasture  farms. 

The  school-boy  skims  adown  the  hills. 
Across  the  breast  of  frosen  rills, 
Over  the  pond  above  the  mills; 
Making  the  air  with  laughter  ring. 
His  sled  a  Throne ;  himself  a  King. 

The  old  gray  farm-house,  low  and  wide^ 
Half-hidden  on  the  white  hill-side — 
Half-hidden  in  the  driaed  tide- 
Sits  like  a  mourning  queen,  in  state. 
Over  an  empire  desolate. 

Throughout  the  long  and  frosty  nights, 
The  clear  sky  flames  with  Northern  lights, 
Which  gild  with  gold  the  steel-pale  heights; 
And  silver  lamps,  the  solemn  stars, 
Look  through  the  blue  enameled  bars. 

Winter!  though  cold  and  drear  thy  reign. 
Though  hung  with  ice  thy  palace  fane — 
We  welcome  thee  to  earth  again ! 
Content  to  know  that  God  decrees 
The  winter  blast  and  summer  breeze. 


PBW9  IN  CHURCHES. 
We  gather  the  following  curious  facts  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  pews  in  churches: — In  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  some  Norman  churches  of  very  early 
Aate,  a  stone  bench  was  made  to  project  within  the 
wall  rwnninf  round  the  whole  interior  except  the 
•act  end.  In  1319  they  are  represented  as  sitting 
«B  the  groond  or  standing.  About  this  time  the 
people  introduced  low,  rude,  three-legged  stools 
promiaeiieiisly  over  the  church.  Wooden  seats  were 
intredoeed  aoon  a/ter  the  Norman  conquest  In 
1287  a  decree  was  issued  in  regard  to  the  wrang- 
ling for  teats  so  common,  that  none  should  call  any 
•eat  ia  the  church  his  own  except  noblemen  and 
fatraaa,  aaoh  «itiHng  and  holding  the  one  he  flnt 


As  we  approach  the  Reformation,  from  1630  to 
1640,  seats  were  more  appropriated,  the  entranoa 
I  being  guarded  by  cross  bars,  and  the  initial  letters 
I  engraved  on  them.    Immediately  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  pew  system  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from 
\  a  complaint  the  poor  Commons  addressed  to  Henry 
VUL  in  1646,  in  reference  to  his  decree  that  a 
!  Bible  should  be  in  every  church  at  liberty  for  all  to 
I  read,  because  they  feared  it  might  be  taken  into 
!  the  '*qufre"  or  some  ^ipu^."  In  1608  galleries  wen 
introduced. 

As  early  as  1611,  pews  were  arranged  to  afford 
•  comfort,  by  being  baised  or  cushioned ;  while  the 
I  sides  around  were  so  high  as  to  hide  those  within, 
t  (a  device  of  the  Puritant  to  avoid  being  seen  by 
S  the  oflBoers  who  reported  those  who  did  not  stand 
when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  mentioned.)     The 
services    were    often    greatly  protracted,  so  that 
many  would  fall  asleep.    Hence  Swiff  s  pithy  al- 
lusion : 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  reasons  for  tha 
I  heightening  of  the  sides  disappeared;  and  firom 
^  the  civil  war  they  declined  gradually  to  their  pre- 
>  sent  height 


"MARRIED  AND  flAPPY.»» 

This  is  a  theme  which  suggests  a  variety  of  re- 
I  flections,  according  to  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  party, 
»  and  has  been  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  poets 
,  and  artists.  With  the  sentimentalists  **  the  model 
'  husband  '*  is  a  very  neatly-dressed  young  man, 
I  reading  a  book  to  his  wife,  and  nursing  a  child  on 
I  one  arm,  whilst  with  his  foot  he  rocks  the  cradle 
I  containing  the  baby.  Miserable  old-fashioned 
I  bachelors  sum  up  the  blessings  of  married  life  in 
I  the  one  word  "buttons.''    The  artist,  Mr.  Oakley, 

>  aims  a  dart  at  the  helplessness  of  bachelor  life  from 
I  another  point  of  view.  "What's  to  become  of  you 
1  when  you're  ill,  and  nobody  to  nurse  yon  ?"  cries 
I  the  fiend ;  and  dismal  are  the  reflections  conjured 
I  up  in  the  too  late  repentant  bosom.  Contrast  with 
]  them  the  picture  before  us,  in  which  our  hero  may 
I  absolutely  be  said  to  be  "enjoying  bad  health,"  or 
I  making  the  most  of  a  temporary  attack  of  illness. 
I  Look  at  the  snug  fire-side,  the  snug  arm-chair,  the 

>  snug  blanket  tucked  round  the  patient's  knees,  the 
,  wife's  warm  shawl  gathered  over  his  shoulders  bj 
I  her  own  affectionate  hands ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that 
I  soothing  basin  of  gruel — such  as  none  but  she  ean 
\  make.  Mr.  Oakley  has  treated  with  great  spirit 
\  and  deamess  a  subject  the  homely  truth  of  whl^ 
I  many  will  oheerfhlly  and  gratefiUly  recognise. 
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MENTAL  DIHEASBS. 
These  are  hardest  of  all  to  cure.  Remedies  for  | 
»  few  are  given  by  a  certain  writer,  and  we  oiler  ; 
them  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  happen  to  be  | 
snlTering  from  one  or  more  of  the  indicated  mala- 1 
dies.  For  a  fit  of  repining  this  is  the  remedy : —  ^ 
Look  aboat  ft>r  the  halt  and  the  blind,  and  visit  | 
the  bed-ridden,  and  afflicted,  and  deranged;  and  < 
they  will  make  yon  ashamed  of  complaining  of  < 
your  lighter  afflicUon.  For  a  fit  of  idlenoes,  count  I 
the  tickings  of  a  dock.    Bo  this  for  an  hour,  and  I 


you  will  be  glad  to  pnll  off  yonr  coat  and  work  like 
a  negro.  For  a  fit  of  passion,  walk  out  in  the  open 
air;  you  may  speak  your  mind  to  the  winds  with- 
out hurting  any  one,  or  proclaiming  yourself  to  be 
a  simpleton.  For  fits  of  doubt,  perplexity  and  fear, 
whether  they  respect  the  body  or  the  mind  ,*  whether 
they  are  a  load  to  the  shoulders,  the  head,  or  the 
heart,  the  following  is  a  radical  cure  which  may  be 
relied  on,  for  it  comes  from  the  Great  Physician — 
''Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  he  will  sustain 
thee." 
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OUR  NEW  TEAR. 

We  offer  you,  readers  and  friends,  the  initial 
number  of  the  Home  Magaxine  for  1860,  and  we 
think  you  will  say  that  we  have  kept  our  promise, 
on  the  score  of  improvement  and  increased  interest 
We  have  all  along  said,  that  we  would  make  this 
work  superior  to  any  other  Magazine  of  its  price 
and  class,  and  we  unhesitatingly  ask  a  comparison 
between  the  Home  Magaxine  for  the  previous  two 
years  and  any  other  two  dollar  Magasine  in  the 
country.  Put  them  side  by  side,  number  by  nnm- 
bor,  and  we  will  abide  the  decision.  And  now,  hav- 
iBg  distanced  all  oompetitorsi  we  shall  not  fail  to 
keep  our  place  ahead. 

The  leading  design  of  the  Some  MagcudtUf  as  we 
hftve  so  often  said,  is  to  furnish  a  home  literature, 
ftally  imbued  with  Christian  sentiments — a  home 
literature  that  comes  to  the  earnest  worker  in  life, 
and  gives  him  strength  for  duty;  comes  to  the 
mourner  with  words  of  comfort;  to  the  thoughtless 
with  suggestions  of  a  life-purpose ;  to  the  weary 
one,  fainting  over  her  tasks,  with  a  new  incentive 
to  action;  to  husband,  father,  wife,  mother,  child, 
brother,  sister,  maiden,  and  young  man — to  all  who 
have  ndnds  to  think  and  hearts  to  feel,  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  high  purpose.  This  is  its  aim,  and 
one  that  is  never  lost  sight  of.  The  editors,  in  per- 
forming their  tasks,  choose  those  forms  in  litera- 
ture that  interest  the  mind  most  deeply,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  charm  as  well  as  instruct. 

Shall  we  not  have  the  earnest  codperation  of  all 
who  recognise  in  the  homes  of  our  land  the  centres 
f^om  which  go  forth  the  good  influences  that  are  to 
regenerate  the  land?  Good  seed,  planted  here, 
must  produce  good  firuit  If  gentleness,  truth, 
modesty,  sobriety,  energy,  self-reliance,  good  will, 
and  brotherly  kindness  be  cultivated  in  our  homes, 
we  secure  for  our  chUdren  that  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness which  these  virtues  are  sure  to  bring,  and 
through  them  we  bless  the  nation. 

NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 

These  will  be  given  throughout  the  year  in  an 
almost  endless  variety,  to  the  number  of  many  hun- 
dreds. 


OUR  FASaiO>r  PLATES. 
Our  charming  colored  Steel  Fashion  Plates,  which 
have  been  so  much  admired,  will  be  continued  as 
heretofore,  each  month.  They  are  prepared  for  us 
by  Genio  C.  Scott,  of  New  York,  whoee  admirable 
taste  in  matters  of  dress  and  fashion  is  widely  ac- 
knowledged. These  plates  in  the  last  four  volumes 
of  our  Magasine,  have  been  pronounced  the  finest 
given  in  any  periodieal  in  this  country. 

THE  BEST  TWO  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE. 

We  think  that  our  claim  for  the  Home  Magazine^ 
as  being,  in  every  respect,  the  leading  two  dollar 
Magazine  of  the  country,  is  now  so  well  established 
as  to  be  beyond  controversy.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  of  the  people. 

The  Nashville  (Ind.)  BepuUiean  says:— "It  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  of  its  kind." 

"The  very  best  Magazine  extant" — ^Tgna,  Cwrjf'- 
don,  Indiana, 

"Decidedly  the  best  two  dollar  Magaxine."^ 
Courier,  Findley,  Ohio. 

"  It  is  the  best  two  dollar  Magaxine  published." — 
Democrat,  Kenton,  Ohio, 

"  The  best  of  the  two  dollar  Magaxinee."— iSmfi- 
nel,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 

"THE  YOUNG  ARTISTS." 
We  refer,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  to  our  exqui- 
site Steel  Engraving  Thb  Youno  Artists.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  Series  of  Home  pietures,  engraved 
expressly  for  our  Magaxine,  which  were  promised 
among  other  excellencies  and  attractions  for  1860. 
Others  are  in  the  hands  of  engravers,  and  will  i^ 
pear  regularly.  They  will  form  for  the  year,  the 
most  charming  set  of  plates  to  be  found  in  any  ma- 
gasine. 

CLUBBING. 
If  you  want  a  good  family  paper,  as  well  as  » 
Magaxine,  we  will  send  you  the  Philadelphia  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  Home  Magazine  for  $3  per 
annum. 

For  $3.50  we  will  send  you  Godey's  Lady's  Book 
and  Home  Magaxine. 

Or,  fpr  $3.50,  we  will  send  you  Harper's  Maga- 
!  sine  and  Home  Magarina 
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CHEMISEOPFINELINEN, 
Elaborately  trimmed  with  embroidery,  and  a  group  of  fine  tucks,  neatly  stitched.  The 
neck  is  gathered  into  a  small  yoke,  forming  points  on  each  shoulder  and  at  the  back.  An 
exquisite  wreath  of  grape  leaves  surrounds  the  entire  yoke,  which  is  edged  on  either  fide 
with 'Valenciennes  lace.  The  bosom  is  formed  of  three  rows  of  the  grape-leaf  embroidery, 
separated  by  groups  of  fine  tucks,  neatly  stitched,  forming  a  mass  of  rich  trimming,  which 
eoTere  the  entire  front 
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THE  KOMANCE  OF  A  BOUQUET. 

BT  PAUL  LAUXia. 


OHAPTBB  I. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  June.  The  flowers  that  graced  Florence 
Pembroke's  window  sent  up  a  flagrant  odor; 
the  trees  nodded  pleasantly  in  the  gaj  sun- 
shine; the  birds,  which  she  had  hung  out  to 
enjoy  the  bright  sunlight,  darted  about  in  their 
cages  almost  wild  with  joy.  There  was  an  in- 
cessant twittering  in  the  groye  opposite  the 
house,  and  as  Florence  leaned  out  over  the 
flower-boxes  the  pleasant  hum  of  children's 
Toices,  as  they  wended  their  way  to  school, 
greeted  her  ears.  Florence  gazed  down  the 
road  wistfully,  then  up  at  the  clouds  sweeping 
the  asure  expanse  abore  her,  now  like  silver 
banners,  now  like  foam-crested  waves,  anon 
resembling  the  spray  of  the  waterfall. 

**I  wonder  what  detains  Rachel!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  withdrew  her  gaze  from  the 
clouds,  crushing  a  rose-bud  between  her  fingers 
unwittingly.  Then  tossing  a  spray  of  ever- 
.  green  to  her  fitvorite  bird  with  a  pettish  excla- 
mation,— 

*< There,  pert!  you  needn't  go  crazy  this 
fine  morning,"  she  sank  back,  murmuring, — 
**\  do  wish  Rachel  would  come!" 

A  moment  later  there  came  a  tap  at  her  door 
and  a  ohilcfish  voice  said:  **Mi8s  Dean's  down 
itairs,  ma'am."  Florence  descended  hastily  to 
the  parlor.  Upon  her  entrance  a  lovely  girl 
advanced  to  meet  her,  saying  in  a  deprecating 
manner: 

**I  fear  I  have  taxed  your  patience,  Flor- 
ence." 

TOI^  XV. — 6 


<*What  detained  you?" 

<*I — ^I  met  with  a  little  adventure  on  the 
road." 

"An  adventure!  What  was  it?  But  you 
hesitate.    If  it  is  anything  I  should  not  hear — " 

"No!  it  is  not  that;  but " 

"What!  blushing,  Rachel?  Now  I  mutt  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  I  had  just 
reached  the  willows^  and  I  sat  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  I  said  to  myself,  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful morning." 
.      "You  were  tired.    After  this  you  shall  come 
;  in  the  carriage."     Florence  spoke  in  a  peremp- 
'  tory  manner. 

"  No !  I  was  not  tired :  As  I  said,  I  sat  down 
to  eigoy  the  glory  of  the  morning,  and  ere  I 
was  aware  of  it  I  forgot  my  errand.  0 !  these 
glorious  June  mornings." 

"But  the  adventure,  Rachel." 

"I  suppose  I  was  engrossed  with  thought, 
for  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  shriek,  and 
looking  up  I  beheld  a  child  endeavoring  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage  which  had  that 
moment  turned  the  comer  of  the  road.  An- 
other moment  and  it  would  have  been  trampled 
under  the  horses*  feet.  I  sprang  forward, 
scarcely  thinking  what  I  was  doing,  catching 
the  child  in  my  arms;  then  I  received  a  blow, 
and  after  that  I  was  unconscious." 

"And  the  child?" 

"You  remember  the  house  on  the  comer  of 
the  road.  Well,  when  I  opened  my  eyes  the 
child's  mother  and  a  gentleman,  the  owner  of 
the  carriage,   were  bending  over  me.      The 
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child  was  iminjared,  and  I  was  more  frightened 
than  hurt.     That  is  the  whole  adventure." 

*^The  gentleman  was  anything  but  gallant 
or  he  would  have  brought  you  here  in  his  car- 
riage; after  knocking  you  down  with  his  reck- 
less driving  it  was  the  least  he  could  hare 
done." 

**  Doubtless  he  would  have  done  so  had  I  per- ! 
mitted  him,"  rejoined  Rachel,  "but  I  was  so  [ 
positive  in  my  refusal  that  I  fear  I  offended 
him." 

«<  Do  you  remember  what  he  was  like  ?  Had 
he  light  hair,  rather  tall,  with  light  blue  eyes  ?"  ; 

"Really,  Florence,  I  had  something  else  to 
think  about  ?" 

"  But  you  surely  know  whether  he  was  tall 
or  short  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  was  tall." 

"And  the  color  of  his  hair!" 

"  Well,  since  you  must  know,  it  was  yellow." 

"  Yellow  I  Nonsense  I  You  mean  golden 
colored.  Who  ever  heard  of  yellow  hair  out  9f 
Germany  I    And  his  eyes  ?" 

"  Really,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Florence." 

"  Was  he  old  or  young  ?" 

"  He  was  jroung  and  handsome.  There,  now, 
I  have  told  you  all  I  am  going  to  tell  you."    . 

Florence  clapped  her  hands.  "Do  you 
know — ^have  you  any  idea  who  he  is  ?" 

"Unless  it  be" — ^Rachel  hesitated,  then 
added  suddenly — "  He  certainly  resembles 
you." 

"It  is  my  coTisin  Walter.  How  delightftd I 
Now  I  can  tease  him." 

"  Come,"  said  Rachel,  as  the  blood  mounted 
to  her  forehead,  "  we  are  losing  time.  See !  it 
IS  almost  ten,  and  I  have  done  nothing." 

"  Nor  have  I  anything  for  you  to  do.  Robert 
forgot  to  bring  the  parcels  out.  You  may  alter 
that  velvet,  if  you  like,  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  begin  the  rest  next  week.  Now, 
don't  look  so  serious." 

"  But,  you  know,  I  promised  to  give  your 
friend  part  of  the  coming  week,  and"— 

"Then  I  can  wait,"  interrupted  Florence. 
"What  difference  will  it  make — a  few  days,  or 
even  a  few  weeks  ?  It  isn't  for  that  I  wanted 
to  see  you.  Rachel,  I  want  you  to  give  us  your 
company  to-morrow  night — ^now,  don't  deny 
me.  There  will  be  very  few  here,  and  they 
will  be  my  most  intimate  friends,  amongst 
whom  I  delight. to  place  you." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Cannot  /"  Bo  you  not  understand  me,  Ra- 
chel?" 

"  I  do  understand  you,  Florence.  I  can  never 
forget  your  generosity  and  nobleness.     I  am 


poor — a  seamstress,  with  scarcely  a  friend  in 
the  world.  You  came  to  me  as  one  would  ap- 
proach an  equal;  you  gave  me  your  confi- 
dence; you  call  me  friend  and  companion — 
you,  who  are  wealthy,  and  surrounded  with 
everything  that  wealth  can  bring!  Has  any 
one  else  done  this?  Is  it  (he  way  of  the 
world  ?" 

'And  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  praised  for 
doing  this,"  replied  Florence  bitterly.  "  Ra- 
chel," she  continued,  as  she  placed  an  arm 
around  her  waist  and  drew  her  to  the  window, 
'  you  are  my  equal — more ;  you  are  my  supe- 
rior in  many  things.  I  know  you  would  say 
that  you  are  honored  by  my  friendship ;  but  I 
will  say  that  I  am  just  as  much  honored  with 
yours.  Confide  in  me.  What  is  the  reason 
that  you  reject  my  advances  ?" 

*  Can  you  not  guess?  I  would  not  subject 
myself  to  criticism,  much  less  my  friend ;  and 
what  would  the  world  say  if  you  introduced  me 
as  your  friend?  No!  no!  Florence.  It  is 
better  as  it  is.  We  will  be  as  we  have  been. 
Besides,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  position,  and  if 
such  was  my  wish,  I  could  not  afford  time  to 
give  you.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  support 
my  father  and  myself  comfortably." 

Florence  gazed  upon  her  admiringly,  as  she 
inquired : — 

"  And  do  you  never  look  a-head  ?" 

"Often." 

"  And  what  do  you  see !" 

"The  same  routine, — the  same  home, — the 
same  people, — the  same  life." 

'*And  then  you  have  the  blues?  everything 
looks  dreary;  no  change,  no  excitement?  It  must 
be  terrible  I  But,  then,  you  have  your  dreams, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us ;  your  little  romances — 
to-day  one  thing,  to-morrow  another;  always 
different,  but  always  pleasant." 

Rachel  smiled  as  she  replied, — 

"  I  am  not  romantic ;  I  believe  I  am  prac- 
tical." 

"  Do  you  never  think  of  marriage  ?" 

"Never." 

"And  have  you  never  received  any  atten- 
tions ?  any  of — ?" 

"Never;  I  always  wait  upon  myself.  I 
never  had  a  lover ;  but  I  have  some  excellent 
friends."  And  Rachel  smiled  pleasantly  as  she 
spoke.  "  There  is  the  grocer's  wife, — she  is  a 
mother  to  me  almost,  only  she  wont  let  me 
become  sociable;  she  addresses  me  as  if  I 
were  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land,  and  she  an 
humble  servant, — I  don't  like  that.  Oh,  I  an.* 
not  unhappy.     Do  I  look  like  it  ?" 

"No;  you  are  what  I  would  call  a  happy- 
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looking  giri.  But  your  amuBements,— do  you 
neyer  attend  any  social  parties,  or  concerto  ?" 

**  Onoe  I  was  at  a  wedding,  and  once  at  a  so- 
cial gathering;   but  I  neyer  was  at  a  concert." 

"Why,  Rachel!"  exclaimed  Florence,  in 
undisguised  astonishment.  **And  the  opera, 
and  the  theatre  1  they  are  only  names  to  you. 
What  do  you  do  with  your  nights, — ^your  long 
winter  nights,  Baohol?" 

**I  read  to  my  father,  or  sew,  or  write. 
Ton  must  know  I  can  find  plenty  to  do.  I  am 
never  idle ;  at  least,  there  is  no  excuse  for  me 
if  I  forget  myself.  But  you  will  soon  know 
all  about  me,  at  this  rate,  wbile  I  know  very 
little  about  you.  Let  me  ask,  who  accompa- 
nies you  to  those  places  of  amusement  ?  And 
who  makes  these  handsome  presents  ?"  lifting, 
as  she  spoke,  a  rare  specimen  of  coral,  inlaid 
with  curiously-carved  and  brilliantly-colored 
irory,  which  lay  on  a  table  at  her  elbow. 

There  was  a  perceptible  tinge  of  red  in 
cither  cheek,  as  Florence  replied, — 

"I  received  that  from  a  gentleman — since 
you  were  here  last." 

"And  a  lover;  your  blushes  tell  me  that. 
How  many  have  you  ?" 

"I  cannot  say  how  many  my  money  can 
daim ;  bat  I  am  only  sure  of  one." 

"And  you  are  sure  he  does  not  love  your 
money  ?    lou  must  be  very  happy,  then." 

"Happy!"  murmured  Florence,  abstract- 
edly, as  she  bent  her  head  forward,  gaxing 
down  at  the  floor  and  twining  her  fingers  in 
her  long  ringlets.  "Happy, — ^words  cannot 
express  my  happiness!  When  you  love  and 
are  loved  in  return,  Rachel,  there  is  beauty  in 
everything,"  she  added,  suddenly,  as  B|ie 
looked  in  her  companion's  face. 

"And  this  lover, — ^is  he  rich,  like  you,  or  is 
he  poor?" 

"He  is  poor, — that  is,  he  has  nothing  but 
his  saUry." 

There  was  a  long  silence  then.  Rachel  looked 
out  upon  the  grove  and  up  at  the  fleeting 
douda,  alternately,  tapping  her  fingers  slowly 
and  dreamily  against  the  casement,  as  she 
drank  in  the  soft  morning  air. 

Rachel  Dean  was  a  fair,  elegant-looking  girl 
with  handsome,  regular  features,  and  that  air 
of  dignity  and  breeding  which  speaks  pexfect 
purity  and  temperance  of  nature.  Perhaps 
we  might  call  her  queenly,  but  that  we  asso- 
ciate a  certain  assumption  with  that,  and  Ri^ 
chel  Dean's  manner  was  singularly  placid. 
Florence  Pembroke,  although  a  lovely  girl 
and  the  possessor  of  charming  manners,  was 
Urn  attraetive  than  the  poor  seamstress.'  What 


wealth  and  position  had  failed  to  give  to  one, 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  the  other.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  passing  through  Florence's 
mind  as  she  looked  upon  the  reflection  of  their 
figures  in  the  full-length  mirror  opposite  them 
— then  she  turned  to  look  upon  her  compa- 
^  nion's  finely-cut  profile.  Rachel  was  still  gai- 
(  ing  through  the  window,  dreamily ;  but,  as  if 
/aware  of  Florence's  movement,  turned  her 
head  around  as  an  inquiring  look  passed  over 
her  face. 

"  You  were  busy  thinking  just  now,"  began 
Florence.  "I  wonder  if  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  your  thoughts." 

"  I  fear  it  would,"  was  the  calm  reply,  and 
the  speaker  sighed  faintly. 

"That  sigh.  Of  coarse,  you  have  forgotten 
the  adventure." 

"Truly  I  had,"  rejoined  Rachel,  with  an 
earnest  suddenness  that  effectually  dissipated 
any  doubts  Florence  might  have  entertained. 
"  I  have  been  wasting  my  precious  time,"  con- 
tinued Rachel,  as  she  stretched  out  a  hand 
towards  her  bonnet.  "  Will  you  give  me  the 
velvet  dress  you  were  speaking  about,  Flo- 
rence?" 

Florence  left  the  apartment,  returning  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a  carefully-wrapped  parcel 
in  her  hands.  As  she  handed  it  to  Rachel,  she 
said, — 

"I  have  often  thought  of  inquiring  how 
much  you  earn  a-week,  Rachel.  Don't  think 
me  curious ;  I  am  influenced  by  a  good  mo- 
tive." 

"I  generally  make  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a-week,"  Rachel  replied,  in  an  ordinary 
tone;  "sometimes  less,  seldom  more." 

Florence  meditated.  She  was  wondering 
how  any  one  could  live  on  the  sum  mentioned, 
much  less  support  a  helpless  father. 

"And  now  I  can  tell  you  what  you  are 
thinking  of,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  You  are  wondering  how  I  manage  to  exist, — 
you  would  not  call  it  living,  I  think,— on  suck 
a  trifle  in  your  eyes.  In  the  first  place,  our 
rent  is  low,— only  four  dollars  a  month.  If  I 
could  have  my  choice,  I  would  prefer  living  in 
the  city ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  room 
and  the  Areeh  air,  and  put  up  with  the  walk : 
it  is  not  so  bad,  after  all, — I  think  it  does  me 
good.  And  then,  our  wants  are  few.  It  costs 
nothing  to  keep  my  father, — a  mere  trifle." 

"But  four  dollars  out  of  ten, — that  only 
leaves  you  six  dollars  a  month  to  provide 
everything;  fuel,  food,  and  clothes;  not  to 
mention  a  hundred  trifles  one  must  have,  that 
I  cannot  think  of  just  now." 
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**  You  forget  that  the  month  has  thirty  days. 
I  gain  two  days,  and  sometimes  that  amounts 
to  a  dollar." 

"True, — ^what  a  calculator  you  are;  but,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  understand  it,  Rachel,"  Flo- 
rence replied,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"I  hope  you  never  may,"  was  RacheVs 
thought ;  but  she  merely  said,  **  It  requires  a 
little  management ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
may  imagine." 

As  she  spoke  she  advanced  to  the  door. 
Florence  accompanied  her  to  the  gateway,  and 
gazed  after  her  as  she  hastened  homewards, 
then  reentered  the  house  with  a  serious  brow. 

OHAPTEK  II. 

**  I  almost  killed  your  friend,  the  beautiful 
seamstress,  this  morning  with  my  reckless  driv- 
ing,"  said  Walter  Blair  to  his  cousin,  breaking 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  upon  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  adventure 
occurred.  They  were  sitting  alone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pembroke  having  strayed  off  through  the 
garden  to  note  the  progress  of  their  favorite 
plants. 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  Miss  Dean?" 
queried  Florence. 

"  By  your  faithful  description." 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  enquired 
Florence  as  she  looked  up  from  her  book. 

"  Why,  I  think  she  is  a  tolerable  fair  looking 
girl." 

"Only  tolerable!" 

"  Don't  fire  up  in  that  way,  now :  I  might 
say  she  is  good  looking : — ^well,  then,  to  gratify 
you,  particularly  handsome.  What  more  can  I 
say  ?  Come  I  I  will  go  farther,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  such 
a  face,  and  such  pleasing  manners  as  this  friend 
of  your's  possesses." 

Florence  laughed  gayly.  "And  how  do  you 
0uppo8e  you  impressed  her  ?" 

"  Since  I  feel  satisfied' that  you  are  already 
aware  of  the  truth,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say.    Of  course,  with  your  talent  far  quizzing." 

"  Fie !  Walter.  Do  you  think  that  Rachel 
Dean  tells  me  everything  ?" 

"  Seriously"  began  Walter  "  I  was  struck 
with  Miss  Dean's  face.  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  her  history." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  her,"  responded 
Florence.  "  I  only  know  that  her  mother  died 
when  she  was  a  mere  child,  and  that  Rachel 
has  supported  her  father,  during  the  last  four 
years,  by  her  needle- work." 

"Is  she  the  only  child?" 

"  I  never  heard  her  alluding  to  a  brother  or 


sister ;  and  if  she  had  either  I  would  hare  liMurd 
of  them.  You  are  very  much  interested  in  her 
all  at  once,"  added  Florence  with  a  mischierous 
smile. 

"  I  confess  I  am.  Poor  thing !  What  lives 
some  of  us  have,"  and  Walter  Blair  gazed  out 
upon  the  lawn  thoughtfully. 

"  I  wish  you  were  acTquainted  with  Rachel," 
said  Florence  at  the  end  of  some  minutes. 

"  Why  ?"  queried  her  cousin. 

"Because  I  think  you  would  like  her;  and 
because  she  needs  friends.  She  told  me  to  day 
that  she  was  never  at  a  concert  in  her  life ;  and 
she  does  not  go  out  to  parties.  She  has  no 
more  idea  of  life  than  a  child."  A  peculiar 
smile  wavered  around  Walter's  lips.  Florence 
corrected  herself. — "I  should  say  enjoyment: 
She  has  seen  too  much  of  real,  hard,  exacting 
life ;  but  she  has  never  known  anything  of  its 
pleasures."  Walter's  manner  showed  that  he 
was  becoming  interested.  "  Just  think  of  that 
girl  stitching  away  from  morning  till  night  to 
supply  the  wants  of  her  poor  old  father :  work- 
ing for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week." 

"  TSdo  doUan  and  fifty  eenU  a  wetkP^  ejacu- 
lated her  cousin  in  astonishment. 

"  Two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week"  reiterated 
Florence,  "  and  sometimes  less  than  that.  How 
she  lives  I  can't  imagine :  And  nothing  to  look 
forward  to.  I  think  her  lot  hard.  If  she  was 
like  other  people  in  the  same  situation, — but 
she  is  not.  She  is  not  one  to  associate  with 
careless  people.  Think  of  it  Walter:  she  is 
nineteen,  and  she  has  never  had  a  lover." 

Walter  Blair  burst  out  iii^o  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  Ah !  and  that  is  the  hair  that  broke  the 
camel's  back,"  and  the  heartless  fellow  laughed 
immoderately.  Florence's  face  flushed  sud- 
denly as  she  pouted. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Florence.     What  must. 

^  I  say  to  mollify  you  ?    Really,  I  am  interested 

in  this  girl.     Listen  to  mo  Florence ;  is  there 

no  way  we  could  manage  to  make  life  a  little 

brighter  for  this  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  cousin  turning  towards 
him  quickly  "  we  could  call  upon  her  occasion- 
ally :  we  might  take  her  with  us  to  some  place 
of  amusement,  and  lend  her  books.  I  was  just 
coming  to  that  when  you  interrupted  me.  And 
you  could  play  cavalier,  if  you  were  not  too 
proud." 

"Very  well,  I  promise  obedience"  replied 
Walter  submissively,  "  but  is  that  all?  i^  there 
no  way  you  could  help  her  pecuniarily  ?" 

"  I  have  a  project  which  I  hope  will  place 
her  in  more  comfortable  circumstances." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  play  cavalier.     This 
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firiend  of  yours  is  not  easily  approached.  In 
fact,  judging  from  this  morning's  experience,  I 
should  say  that  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of 
reserve  in  Miss  Dean's  composition." 

**  Nothing  could  be  easier.  You  will  accom- 
pany me  the  first  time  I  call  upon  her.'*  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pembroke  approaching  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  subject  was  dropped,  and  it  was  not 
referred  to  again  until  the  following  week^ 
when  Walter  Blair  accompanied  his  cousin  to 
the  home  of  the  seamstress. 

Rachel  Dean's  home  was  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of There  was  a  garden 

in  front  and  extending  along  either  side  of  the 
plain  brick  house,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a  double  lot,  as  the  citizens  termed  it.  As 
they  stood  before  the  door,  Walter  Blair's  ob- 
serring  eyes  noted  the  marks  of  a  watchful 
hand  amongst  the  rose-bushes  and  dahlias  that 
graced  either  side  of  the  entrance.  There  were 
geraniums,  and  pinks,  and  prim  marigolds; 
and  just  opposite  one  of  the  windows  a  Virginia 
creeper  (a  present  Arom  Florence,)  was  arching 
its  head  orer  a  piece  of  trellis-work  so  slenderly 
fkshioned  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  Wal- 
ter Blair's  mind  whose  hands  had  placed  it 
thore.  Altogether,  the  house  had  a  home  look 
about  it  that  struck  Walter  not  unpleasantly. 
As  Florence  observed  his  scrutinizing  glance, 
she  said: 

"  It  might  be  worse ;  it  certainly  could  not 
be  much  better.'* 

•«Nol  She  has  Uste,"  was  the  ready 
response.  The  next  moment  the  door  was 
•pened,  and  Rachel  Dean  faced  them.  There 
was  a  little  start,  and  a  bright  flush  in  her 
cheeks  as  her  glance  fell  upon  the  gentleman, 
but  in  a  moment  she  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session. 

<*  This  is  unexpected,  Florence,"  she  said  as 
the  threw  open  a  door  to  her  right,  and  pre- 
ceding her  visitors  into  the  room,  placed  seats 
for  them. 

'*  My  cousin,  Mr.  Blair,  Rachel ;  I  believe 
you  have  met  before."  There  was  the  slightest 
daah  of  mischief  in  Florence's  manner  as  she 
introdueed  them. 

'*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  forget  such  a 
■leeiing  as  ours  was,"  said  Walter,  adding, 
"  Petmit  me  to  inquire  how  you  managed  to 
reach  the  house  ?" 

**  It  did  not  cost  me  an  effort.  I  was  only 
frightened."  Just  then  a  shadow  fell  through 
the  doorway,  and  looking  up  Walter  Blair  be- 
held a  frail  old  man  entering  the  house.  It 
was  Rachel's  father.  He  came  in  with  slow, 
trembling  steps,  leaning  heavily  on  his  staff, 


and  standing  before  Walter  and  his  cousin,  said 
in  an  affectionate  manner — 

**  Good  day,  my  dears,"  and  then  he  removed 
his  hat  carefully,  and  smoothed  back  his  long, 
thin  locks  of  hair,  as  he  seated  himself. 

**  This  is  Miss  Pembroke,  father,  and  this 
gentleman  is  her  cousin,"  said  RacheL 

**  Yes,  yes, — I  know  the  lady — I  know  her 
very  well,  child.  A  very  pleasant  day,  sir," 
turning  to  Walter.  '*  I  was  just  out  looking  at 
Rachel's  pear  trees :  I  think  we  will  have  some 
pears  on  them  next  year.  I  am  too  old  to  walk 
out  much  now ;  but  I  go  out  in  the  garden  of  a 
fine  day — ^not  far — I  mean  on  the  road  there," 
and  the  old  man  pointed  through  the  window 
with  his  staff,  and  dropped  his  chin  on  his 
breast.  Walter  bent  towards  him  reverently  as 
he  said — 

<<You  have  a  very  quiet  place  nere;  it  is 
much  better  than  living  in  the  city." 

**  Much  better — much  better.  We  lived  in 
the  city  too  long — I  wanted  more  room — more 
air,  and  Rachel  said  the  wanted  fresh  air,  too ; 
so  we  came  out."  Then,  breaking  off  in  the 
rambling  way  peculiar  to  old  age: — 

<*Will  you  walk  out  and  look  at  Rachel's 
pear  trees?"  Walter  arose  and  followed  the 
frail  footsteps,  humoring  the  while  the  fancies 
of  his  companion,  whose  reason  was  wavering  in 
the  balance ;  while  Florence  informed  Rachel 
that  she  had  secured  a  situation  for  her  in  Mrs. 
M 's  establishment. 

**  Mrs.  M 's  business  is  confined  to^ dress- 
making and  selling  such  goods  as  she  herself 
makes  up,"  explained  Florence.     **You  will 

assist  Mrs.  M in  the  sales-room.    You  will 

receive  three  dollars  a  week  for  the  first  six 
months — after  that  you  will  make  your  own 
bargain.    When  can  you  go  ?" 

**  I  suppose  I  might  begin  on  Monday.  I  am 
sure  I  can  never  repay  you." 

'*  There !  say  no  more  about  that,  Rachel. 
Some  of  these  evenings  Walter  and  I  will  call 
for  you  and  take  you  with  us  to  some  place  of 
amusement.  Now,  don't  look  sober ;  I  am  in 
earnest." 

Rachel  smiled  faintly  as  she  replied,  **I 
could  not  think  of  leaving  my  father  alone  at 
night,  and  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  my  neigh- 
bors, asking  them  to  keep  him  company.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  be  away  all  day  and  at 
night." 

*«  We  will  take  him  with  us,  or  we  can  bring 
old  Andrew  in  to  keep  him  company  while  we 
are  enjoying  ourselves.  If  there  was  any  thing 
wrong  about  it  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  per- 
suade you;  but  positively,  you  are  denying 
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himself  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  then  ) 
started  back,  while  a  deadly  pallor  spread  over  > 
his  face.     At  that  moment  Rachel  entered  the 
room,  greeting  him,  as  was  her  wont,  with  a 
bright  smile. 

**  Is  this  the  bouquet  I  observed  here  a  week 
ago  ?"  inquired  Walter  in  an  even  voice,  as  he 
glanced  towards  the  bouquet. 

''Yes;  I  told  you  it  was  a  present,  did  I 
not  ?" 

«<  From  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  ?'' 

**No,  from  a  lady.'* 

<*  You  might  easily  have  made  me  believe 
that  it  was  from  a  gentleman.** 

"  I  never  *make  believe,**'  was  the  smiling 
reply.  And  then  she  related  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  presenting  of  the  bou- 
quet. When  slie  was  through  Walter  in- 
quired : — 

**  Is  it  customary  for  ladies  to  make  costly 
presents  in  bouquets?'*  He  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  the  better  to  observe 
the  effect  his  words  produced. 

**  I  do  not  understand,**  began  Rachel  with 
a  puzzled  look.  Walter  repeated  his  question. 
*'  Really — I  do  not  know  what  such  a  bouquet 
19  worth:  a  trifle  I  think** —  something  in 
Wi,lter's  eyes  prevented  her  from  completing 
the  sentence. 

"  Rachel,  you  are  deceiving  me." 

"  Sir  ?**  How  the  large  blue  eyes  flashed  as 
she  drew  herself  back  proudly. 

"You  are  deceiving  me,**  repeated  Walter. 

"  In  what  am  I  deceiving  you  ?  You  forget 
yourself,  Walter.** 

"True,  I  did  forget  myself,"  responded 
Walter  bitterly,  as  he  rose.  "Good  night. 
And  he  was  gone :  gone  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. "  But  how  dared  he  accuse  her  of 
deceit?  Had  she  ever  given  him  cause  ?"  Was 
it  a  sense  of  wrong,  or  the  failing  of  a  cherished 
hope  that  brought  the  tears  to  her^^!^  ?  And 
yet  when  her  hand  was  raised  to  her  cheek, 
whatever  the  evidence  they  bore  they  were 
resolutely  held  back. 

"Florence,  where  did  you  get  that  bou- 
quet ?** 

"  I  received  it  on  my  birth-day." 

"Answer  my  question;  who  gave  it  to 
you?" 

"  Why,  how  strange  you  look,  Walter  I  It  j 
has  been  sitting  there  now  over  a  week — ^you  \ 
never  noticed  it  before." 

"  You  received  it  on  your  blrtli-day.  Who  I 
gave  it  to  you  ?" 

"  I — I  thought  you  knew,"  and  a  flush  over-  ] 


spread  Florence's  face  as  she  approached  the 
bouquet. 

Harry  Mason  is  a  scoundrel,"  exclaimed 
her  cousin,  passionately. 

"  Walter !"  It  was  all  she  could  say,  so  great 
was  Florence's  astonishment. 

"  Harry  Mason  is  a  scoundrel,  and  Rachel 
Dean  is  an  unprincipled  woman,"  reiterated 
her  cousin,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment  with  a  quick,  nervous  step. 

"  Walter  Blair,  are  you  mad  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  associating  Harry's  name  with  Ra- 
chel Dean's — answer  me  ?" 

"  I  moan  just  this  :**  and  Walter  wheeled 
around  upon  her  suddenly.  "On  the  very 
same  day  that  you  received  that  bouquet,  Ra- 
chel Dean  received  one  exactly  like  it — and 
what  do  you  si^ppose  was  in  it  ?"  The^question 
was  put  so  abruptly  that  Florence  could  not 
frame  a  reply. 

"  What  do  you  suppose,  Florence  ?" 
"  I  dare  not  guess,"  responded  his  cousin, 
as  a  sudden  thrill  pervaded  her  whole  being 
with  the  suspicion  that  flashed  upon  her. 

A  gold  bracelet,'*  said  Walter  in  a  harsh 
tone. 

"01  Walter!"  It  was  all  she  said  as  she 
threw  out  her  hands  and  sunk  into  a  chair. 

"She  would  have  had  me  believe  it  was,  a 
present  from  a  lady ;  a  likely  story,  only  for 
the  bracelet — that  spoiled  it.** 

"Perhaps  there  is  some  mistake,  Walter," 
Florence  ventured"  to  say. 

"  But,  I  tell  you,  there  cannot  be.  And  now 
all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  cast  them  out  of  our 
hearts.  I  loved  Rachel  Dean — I  would  have 
made  her  my  wife  eight  days  ago ;  but  now,  I 
am  determined  to  cast  out  all  remembrance  of 
her,  or,  if  I  do  remember  her,  it  will  only  be  to 
loathe  the  very  name.  Do  you  act  the  woman, 
and  refuse  to  see  Harry  ever  after  this. 

"  Your  advice  is  superfluous,  Walter :  I  think 
I  know  what  is  due  to  myself.**  Florence 
spoke  with  an  effort ;  she  pressed  her  hands 
over  her  temples  and  gazed  steadily  at  the  fatal 
bouquet.  Rising  suddenly  she  lifted  it  from  the 
vase,  and  threw  it  fVom  her  as  if  its  touch  were 
poison.  As  it  fell  upon  the  green  sward  be- 
neath the  window  the  flowers  fell  apart,  crumb- 
ling down  until  scarce  a  leaf  was  left  on  its 
stem. 

CHAPTKK  IV. 

Three  weeks  rolled  around :  weary  weeks  to 
Rachel  Dean ;  dark,  gloomy  Weeks  to  Walter 
Blair  andThis  cousin;  impatient,  fretflil  weeks 
to  Harry  Mason.     The   latter,  upon   his  re- 
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turn  to  the  city,  hastened  to  call  upon  his  be- 
trothed. 

'*  Miss  Pembroke  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  serrant  with  a  malicious  leer,  as 
Harry  was  passing  to  the  parlor.  He  stopped 
suddenly,  turning  a  fiery  glance  upon  the  man, 
then  slowly  turned  away.  When  he  entered 
his  sister's  house,  Mrs.  White,  with  a  woman's 
shrewdness,  surmised  the  truth. 

**  Some  loyer's  quarrel,*'  she  said  to  herself. 
*•  They  will  make  it  up  again,  and  Harry  will 
be  endurable."  Nerertheless,  Harry  did  not 
fall  back  into  his  usual  mood.  He  became,  if 
anything,  more  gloomy  and  irascible.  The 
Teriest  trifle  annoyed  him ;  work  was  weary- 
some  ;  eTerything  was  dull,  dull  and  flat.  Mrs. 
Wliite  began  to  think  that  something  more  than 
a  lorer's  quarrel  eaused  the  gpreat  change ;  but, 
as  Harry  was  unusually  reserved,  she  forbore 
questioning  him.  She  was  his  only  sister,  and 
he  was  her  only  brother.  They  had  never  been 
sepiuvted ;  for,  when  she  married,  he,  at  Mrs. 
White's  request,  made  his  home  with  them,  and, 
with  one  exception,  he  had  made  her  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  secrets,  small,  and  great.  Need 
we  mention  the  one  secret  so  carefully  guarded  ? 

One  pleasant  evening  Mrs.  White  returned 
early  from  her  shopping,  to  find  her  brother 
packing  his  trunks.  He  was  very  deliberate 
and  determined  looking.  Mrs.  White,  with  a 
sister's  privilege,  stood  looking  on  silently, 
holding  her  bonnet  carelessly  at  her  side,  while 
a  pleasant  smile  wavered  about  her  mouth. 

•*  Are  you  through,  now  ?"  Harry  looked  up 
quickly. 

**  I  believe  I  am — why  T" 

•*  Because,  you  may  just  as  well  commence 
unpacking:  you  are  not  going  away."  Harry 
smiled  grimly  as  he  replied : 

*  Tou  are  a  good  persuader,  Kate ;  still,  I 
think  it  is  even  beyond  your  power  to  alter  my 

determination :  I  am  going  away,  to ,  this 

very  night." 

'*  I  wonder  if  that  last  bouquet  I  made  you 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  ?"  Harry  strode 
across  the  room,  looked  out  of  the  window, 
biting  his  lip  the  while,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
reply: 

**  Nothing — ^that  is,  at  least,  I  don't  think  it 
has.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  and  as  he  put  the 
question  he  wheeled  around  suddenly. 

•*  Because,  a  very  singular  things  occurred  to 
me  a  little  whila  ago.     But  J  must  commence 
a:  the  beginning:    After  you  went  out  to  Wells', 
on  the  day  you  started  to  Louisville,  (you  left  \ 
the  bouquet  in  t^e  vase,  you  remember,)  I  made  < 
another,  so  like  the  first  that  I  could  scarcely  \ 


tell  them  apart     In  fact,  I  made  a  mistake. 
Instead  of  carrying  away  my  own,  I" — 
>      "You  took  mine,"  interrupted  her  brother, 
I  eagerly.     "  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 
\      **  Well,  I  intended  to  give  it  to  some  of  my 
(  friends.     I  had  some  business  to  attend  to  at 

'  Mrs.  M 's,  and  while  there,  I  was  struck 

with  the  appearance  of  her  assistant  in  the 
store.  I  thought  she  looked  at  the  flowers 
wistfully,  and  I  gave  them  to  her.  That  was — 
let  me  see — just  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Yes — exactly ;  go  on." 

**  To-day  I  called  there  again,  and  just  4s  I 
was  coming  away,  the  young  girl  detained  me. 
There  was  a  look  of  distress  in  her  face  that 
made  me  pity  her. 

"  <  Madame,'  she  said,  *  did  you  know  there 
was  a  bracelet,  a  gold  bracelet,  in  the  bouquet 
you  gave  me  some  weeks  ago  ?'  My  surprise 
was  so  great  that  my  look  disooncerted  her  for 
a  moment ;  but  she  looked  in  my  face  so  truth- 
fully that  I  was  forced  to  reply — ♦  Is  it  not 
possible  that  you  are  mistaken  T' 

**  *No!'  and  she  handed  me  this,  taking  it 
from  her  pocket,  just  as  I  am  taking  it  from 
mine  now,"  and  Mrs.  White  drew  from  her 
pocket,  as  she  spoke,  the  bracelet.  As  Harry's 
gaze  fell  upon  it  he  blushed  excessively. 

**  You  intended  this  for  Miss  Pembroke  T" 

«*  I  do  not  deny  it — but  how  did  you  learn 
this?" 

"No  matter — but  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the 
rest.  When  the  young  girl  told  me  this  I  was 
completely  puzzled:  we  were  both  puzzled. 
*  You  are  positive  this  was  in  the  bouquet,'  I 
said. 

**  <  As  I  am  that  I  iiow  address  you,'  she  re- 
plied; and  then  she  added,  in  a  sorrowful 
tone — *It  has  caused  me  a  ^eat  deal  of 
trouble.'  I  thought  of  the  similarity  betweeu 
the  houquets.and  then  I  felt  guilty  for  an  in- 
stant as  I  met  her  look  fixed  on  me  so  steadily, 
watching  my  every  movement  so  anxiously 
that  I  could  not  tielp  telling  her  my  thoughts. 
And  then" — Mrs.  White  ceased  abruptly. 

'<And  then  you  compared  notes,  and  this 
young  girl — I  have  heard  of  her ;  Rachel  Bean 
they  call  her — this  young  girl  told  you  who 
the  bouquet  was  intended  for:  they  know  every 
one's  business,  these  shop  girls;  people  are 
forever  gossiping  before  them.  But  the  brace- 
let, Kate." 

*  You  will  think  over  it  before  you  set  out 

for .     Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?" 

"No!  I  am  obliged  to  you;  but  I  think  I 
am  equal  to  the  emergency.  Besides,  you  are 
inclined  to  be  malicious,  I  see." 


ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

CHAPTsa  V.  <     The  mystery  was  solved  at  last.     So  like 

Thsbe  was  a  strange  silence,  an  oppresssive  \  were  they  in  feature  that  the  most  casual  oIh 
silence,  in  Rachel  Dean's  rooms ;  a  silence  \  server  would  pronounce  them  brother  and 
that  pervaded  the  whole  house.  One  would  \  sister.  And  this  was  the  evil-doer  who  had 
have  supposed  that  the  occupants  of  the  back-  ;  caused  him  to  suspect  Rachel  Dean.  God  for- 
rooms  were  either  absent  or  asleep.  There  was  (  give  him,  how  he  had  wronged  her  1  At  last 
not  a  murmur  from  any  of  Uie  children  belong-  <  he  ventured  to  enter  the  room,  walking  noise- 
ing  t^  the  house :  even  the  cat  paused  and  \  lessly  and  baring  his  head  reverently  as  he 
heeitated  on  the  stairway,  as  if  disturbed  by  the  S  approached  the  bed. 

sound  of  her  faint  foot-falls.  Up  in  the  room  S  ** Rachel!"  How  his  voice  thrilled  upon 
usually  occupied  by  old  Mr.  Dean,  Rachel  >  her  ear  I  **  Rachel,  let  me  share  your  grief, 
kneeled  before  a  bed,  her  fingers  interlocked  5  Let  us  be  as  we  have  been ;  as  we  were  before 
with  the  palms  thrown  outward,  that  never-  \  I  so  wronged  you.  If  I  can  ever  be  anything 
failing  sign  of  agony ;  and  opposite  her,  with  i  to  you,  let  me  be  your  friend  now — ^your  pro- 
his  head  bowed  down  over  the  bed,  was  a  young  \  tector.  I  know  all — everything ;  his  crimes 
man,  of  perhaps  twenty-five.  Upon  the  bed  <  and  his'  disgrace — I  know  it  alL  I  only  wiah, 
between  them  old  Mr.  Dean  lay  in  his  last  \  for  your  sake,  I  had  known  it  sooner." 
sleep.  The  doors  stood  ajar,  unnoticed ;  the  S  Lower  sank  the  head  aa  his  voice  fell  upon 
night  breeze  swept  in,  swaying  the  doors,  the  \  her  ear  soothingly,  and  then  she  asked  herself^ 
window-ourtains  and  the  valance  unheeded.  5  «  Would  it  be  right  to  reAise  his  sympathy — 
The  kind  neighbors  had  just  left  the  apart-  { to  put  away  her  last  hope  ?"  She  longed  for 
ment,  after  witnessing  the  last  silent  struggle,  c  rest,  and  when  at  last  Walter's  hand  sought 
They  went  out,  carrying  pity  in  their  hearts  «  hers  she  did  not  reject  it ;  and  there,  beside 
for  the  friendless  orphan  kneeling  there  so  ^  the  dead,  Walter  Blair  vowed  solemnly  to 
strangely  calm,  so  uncomplaining.  And  Rachel !  ^  cherish  and  protect  her.  And  this  was  their 
Could  they  have  witnessed  the  sullen  defiance  >  plighting. 

that  at  times  swept  across  that  pale  face,  or  >  Some  months  afterwards  a  happy  company 
heard  her  whispered  prayer  for  one  draught  of  i  were  gathered  in  Mr.  Pembroke's  cheerful  par- 
oblivion — but  that  was  known  only  to  her  J  lors.  One  of  the  company,  a  lady,  stood  be- 
Maker.  What  now  was  life  to  her  ?  Without  {  side  a  magnificent  vase,  filled  with  rare  and 
a  friend  or  relative— stay !  was  not  her  brother  (  beautiful  flowers. 

there?  Ay,  he  u'ot  her  brother.  She  forgot^  «Do  you  know,"  remarked  a  gentleman 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  them,  his  S  who  was  leaning  over  the  table  on  which  the 
abuse  and  his  inhuman  greediness ;  the  greed  >  yase  was  standing,  **  do  you  know,  Florence, 
that  prompted  him  to  rob  her  of  her  scanty  >  I  never  look  at  a  collection  of  flowers  that 
earnings.  She  forgot  that  he  was  a  criminal,  ?  I  am  not  reminded  of  the  greatest  trouble 
fleeing  from  justice ;  she  only  remembered  that  I  of  iny  life.  Had  I  presented  the  bracelet  my- 
he  was  her  only  relative — and  then  she  prayed  I  self  instead  of  trusting  it  with  a  messenger,  all 
for  him.  \  would  have  been  right." 

Suddenly  the  young  man  arose,  and  castin;;  \  **  0 !  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  the 
one  last  look  on  the  face  of  his  dead  father,  S  wisest  of  us  cannot  anticipate.  After  all,  I 
walked  towards  the  door;  but  something  pre-  I  believe  it  gave  a  spice  to  our  courtship,"  and 
vented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intention,  i  the  lady  looked  down  at  the  flowers  demurely 
Turning  back  to  the  side  of  his  sister,  he  at-  <  as  she  spoke. 

tempted  to  speak,  but  words  failed  him.  He  <  "I  pray  we  may  have  no  more  of  that  spice 
caught  up  one  of  her  hands,  and  looking  up-  \  hereafter,  at  least,"  responded  the  gentleman 
wards,  made  a  significant  gesture  with  his  >  as  he  leaned  towards  her. 
hand,  that  Rachel  could  not  fail  to  interpret —  S  "  And,  do  you  know,  Rachel,"  observed  a 
"  They  would  meet  in  Heaven."  And  then  he  I  gentleman  to  the  lady  at  his  side,  as  she  turned 
was  gone.  ?  towards  him  with  a  smiling  countenance  upon 

There  was  one  who  witnessed  this  scene,  overhearing  the  remarks  of  their  neighbors, 
himself  unobserved — ^Walter  Blair.  Standing  I  **  that  flowers  always  remind  me  of  my  wife's 
at  the  head   of  the    stairway,   and    looking  (  dowry  ?" 

through  the  open  door,  he  observed  all  that  ?      "Will  you  bo  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what 
passed.     Long  after  Rachel's  brother  passed  >  it  was,  Walter  ?     I  confess  my  ignorance." 
him,  brushing  his  clothes  as  he  went  out,  Walter  I      "  Her  loveliness ;    shall   I   call  upon   Mrs. 
Blair  gazed  in  on  the  bowed  form  of  RacheL     \  White  for    proof?    But    perhaps    you  never 
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learned  the  reason  why  she  parted  with  such  a  \ 
loTely  bouquet  so  easOy  as  to  giro  it  to  a  total  | 
stranger,  if  I  may  be  pormitted  to  nse  an  ex-  < 
pression  of  yoor  own." 

'« Nonsense!     Ton  will  never   forget   that; 
boaquet,  Walter." 

**  I  am  sure  I  nerer  will ;  and  what  is  more, 
I  do  not  wish  to." 


SCENES  IN  MY  HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  MBS.  LATATBTTB  WILKINS. 

No.  II.— li  Day  Lott. 

I  WAS  sewing  away  one  morning,  for  dear  \ 
Hfe,  as  the  saying  is,  intending  to  make  a  good 
day  of  it,  and  put  my  work  ahead,  whenHetty 
my  little  daughter,  five  years  old,  gaye  a  pull 
ai  my  elbow,  and  said, 

**  liamma." 

'<Well  dear,  what  is  wanted?"  I  did  not 
look  aside  from  my  work,  into  her  sweet  little 
face,  nor  speak  in  as  loTing  tones  as  usual,  for 
the  interruption  was  not  wholly  agreeable. 

**  Can't  I  have  my  wax  doll,  mamma  ?" 

Now  this  wax  doll  was  a  treasured  present 
tnm.  grandmother,  highly  prized  and  carefully 
treated  by  Hetty;  and  after  being  tenderly 
nursed  by  her,  dressed  and  undressed,  on  rare 
oeeasions,  laid  away  under  look  and  key  in  one 
of  my  boreau  drawers 

"Not  to-day,"  was  my  answer. 

'*  Why  not  to-day,  mamma  T" 

Sure  enough,  why  not  to-day?  That  was 
JQst  the  question.  Was  it  beoause  Hetty  might 
injure  the  doll  ?  No,  that  was  not  the  reason ; 
for  she  was  a  carefdl  little  girl.  The  true  rea- 
son was,  I  did  not  wish  to  leaye  my  work  and 
lose  fiTe  minutes  time  in  going  up  stairs  to  the 
borean.  Just  this,  and  no  more.  But,  what 
reply  was  made  to  Hetty  ?  A  yery  unreason- 
able and  onsatisfaotory  one ;  and  such  as  no 
aother  should  eyer  make. 

**  Because  you  oanH  have  Dolly  to-day." 

Because — How  many  short  comings  and  sins  | 
of  omission  are  covered  by  this  convenient, 
vsgnely  meaning,  little  word. 

"I  wont  hurt  her,  mother,  I'll  be  ohl  so 
carefbL     Do  mother  let  me  have  Dolly." 

'*I>id*nt  I  say  that  you  couldn't  have  Dolly?" 

I  knit  my  brows  and  spoke  with  some  seve- 
nty. Having  said  no,  I  must  be  firm.  Right ! 
tr  wr<mg,  I  must  be  consistent ;  that  is,  have  \ 
WKf  own  will  in  the  case.  And  as  I  was  the 
ttrooger  of  the. two,  of  course  my  will  decided 
the  question  between  us. 

"Poor  Hetty  I  She  knew  something  of  my 
hard  deeis^^rn  of  character,  and  retired  firom 


the  contest.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from  her 
face  to  my  work,  I  carried  in  my  mind  the 
image  of  her  grieving  lips,  and  tear-filled  eyes. 
Was  I  rebuked ?  Yes.  Did  I  repent?  Yes.— 
And  go  for  the  doll  at  once  ?  No.  I  was  busy 
at  my  work  and  could  not  spare  a  minute. 
Sewing  seams  was  of  more  consequence  than 
sewing  seeds  of  happiness  in  the  heart  of  my 
child.  And  then,  had  I  not  said  that  Dolly  was 
not  to  make  her  appearance  to-day  ?  Was  I  to 
break  my  word  ?  No.  I  must  be  a  consistent 
mother,  if  I  expected  to  govern  my  children 
aright. 

It  was  very  eiiil  in  the  room  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  Only  a  sob  or  two  broke  the  silence, 
at  first,  as  Hetty  choked  down  her  disappoint- 
ment. She  had  crept  into  the  great  arm  chair, 
and  was  sitting  there  idle  and  silent.  After  a 
while  I  turned  partly  around,  and  glanced 
towards  her  stealthily.  Her  brow  was  cbn- 
traoted,  her  lips  pursed  out  slightly,  and  over 
her  whole  face  was  a  shade  of  unhappiness. 

"  Why  don*t  you  get  your  china  doll  ?"  said 
I,  rather  coldly. 

**  I  don't  want  my  china  doll,"  she  answered. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  just  as  you  please,  my  little 
lady,"  I  returned ;  and  took  no  more  notice  of 
her  for  ten  minutes  longer — all  the  while  work- 
ing away  as  intently  as  if  our  next  meal  de- 
pended on  the  result  of  my  labor.  I  was  sorry 
that  I  had  not  taken  the  time  to  get  Hetty's 
wax  doll ;  but,  as  I  had  said  ito,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  best  to  let  no  remain  in  force. 

Presently  she  slipped  down  from  the  arm 
chair,  and  went  quietly  fVom  the  room.  I 
paused  in  my  work,  and  listened  to  the  light 
patter  of  her  feet  as  she  went  up  stairs. 

A  faint  sigh,  born  of  a  passing  regret,  came 
up  from  my  heart.  "  It  would  have  been  better 
if  I  had  given  her  the  doll,"  said  I  to  myself. 
*<But  it  is  too  late  now." 

So  I  bent  to  my  sewing  again,  and  made  the 
little  needle  fly  with  increased  velocity. 

**  I  wonder  where  that  child  is,  and  what  she 
is  doing?" 

Nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed  since  Hetty 
left  the  room.  I  paused  in  my  work  as  I  asked 
myself  this  question,  and  listened.  But  I  could 
hear  no  sound  of  her.  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  sewing  and  gone  in  search  of  her,  only — 
what  ?    I  felt  as  if  r  could  not  spare  the  time ! 

"  Hetty  1" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Hetty!    Where  are  you ?" 

My  voice  was  raised  to  a  louder  key ;  but  no 
response  came.  So  I  bent  to  my  work  once 
more. 
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But  tliis  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  child 
had  gone,  and  what  she  was  doing,  could  not 
very  long  be  borne.  The  time  came  when  I 
dropped  every  thing,  and  started,  in  some  con- 
cern of  mind,  ftom  the  room.  I  looked  into 
my  own  chamber,  but  she  was  not  there.  I 
called,  but  got  no  answer.  Then  I  ran  up  to 
the  third  story,  and  pushed  the  door  of  one  of 
the  rooms  open  hastily.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bed  sat  my  little  truant,  busily  at  work,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  on  an  elegant  lace  cape  which 
had  cost  me  fifteen  dollars. 

With  a  quick  exclamation  and  an  excited 
manner,  I  sprung  towards  the  little  destructive, 
who,  frightened  at  my  tone  and  appearance, 
suddenly  threw  up  her  hands,  and  I  saw  the 
sharp  points  of  the  scissors  she  held,  enter  her 
cheek  just  below  the  eye.  A  scream  followed, 
as  the  blood  ran  over  her  face.  What  a  sicken- 
ing*8ense  of  pain  and  fear  fell  suddenly  upon 
my  heart.  For  some  moments  I  was  half  para- 
lized  with  terror  and  bewilderment.  Then 
catching  up  my  little  darling,  I  made  an  effort 
to  compose  myself,  and  responded  to  the  sober 
call  of  duty.  I  carried  her  down  stairs,  and 
though  almost  fainting  at  the  sight  of  her 
blood,  held  back  my  agitation  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  red  stains 
from  her  face,  and  find  out  the  extent  of  her 
ii^ury. 

The  wound,  happily,  was  not  of  a  serious 
nature ;  but  the  imminent  danger  of  losing  her 
eye  that  she  had  escaped,  made  me  shudder 
whenever  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  so  affected  me,  that  I  grew  weak  and  ner- 
vous, and  on  attempting,  after  soothing  her  to 
sleep,  to  resume  my  work,  found  that  my 
strength  was  gone. 

And  so,  in  my  over  eagerness  to  *'make  a 
good  day  of  it,"  I  had  compassed  the  loss  of  a 
day. 

After  trying,  with  an  unsteady  hand,  to 
make  my  needle  do  its  work,  I  threw  down  my 
sewing  in  despair,  and  went  over  to  the  cham- 
ber where  I  had  laid  Hetty  to  sleep.  The  dark 
red  scar,  just  on  the  orbital  verge,  rebuked  me 
as  strongly  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  voice. 
Dear  child!  How  could  I  have  so  forgotten 
the  needs  of  her  opening  mind  ?  How  could  I 
have  so  failed  to  realize  that,  while  I.  was  ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  employments,  she  must  have 
something  to  do  ? 

For  several  minutes  I  stood  bending  over 
her.  Then  going  to  the  drawer  in  which  her 
wax  doll  was  laid,  I  unlocked  it,  and  taking 
out  the  beautiful  effigy,  placed  it  on  the  pillow 
beside  her.    How  sweet  the  two  faces  looked ; 


the  living  and  the  inanimate.  I  gazed  at  them 
until  my  eyes  were  blinded  by  tears ;  and  then 
went  back  to  the  sitting-room  where  I  made 
another  effort  to  resume  my  work.  My  hand 
had  grown  a  little  steadier,  but  the  heart  was 
gone.  For  a  very  short  time  I  endeavored  to 
force  myself  to  keep  on  with  my  appointed 
task;  but,  mind  and  body  both  dissented  so  . 
strongly  that  the  garm^ts  I  had  hoped  to  com- 
plete were  finally  laid  aside,  not  to  be  touched 
again  until  to-morrow. 

As  I  was  doing  this,  a  sigh  for  my  lost  day 
passed  sadly  from  my  lips.  At  this  moment  I 
heard  Hetty's  feet  and  voice ;  she  had  awakened, 
and  finding  Dolly  by  her  side,  had  forgotten 
all  the'  past,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  child  could 
be. 

**  Dear,  dear,  sweet  Dolly  I"  she  was  singing 
as  blithely  as  if  grief  had  never  laid  a  finger 
upon  her  heart. 

*'0h,  mamma!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  en- 
tered the  sitting  room,  '*  You  are  so  good  to 
give  me  Dolly  to  play  with,"  and  she  came 
dancing  to  me,  with  her  dewy  lips  pot  up  to 
mine  for  a  kiss. 

There  was  no  rebuke  on  those  precious  lips, 
— Oh  no.  That  kiss  was  love's  own  best  ex- 
pression ;  and  yet  it  stung  me  with  remorse. 

Hetty's  trial  was  over,  her  grief  forgotten. 
But,  on  my  bosom  was  laid  the  burden  .of  re- 
gret, and  I  could  not  throw  it  off.  Her  state 
of  disturbance  had  passed  like  the  morning 
cloud  and  the  early  dew ;  but  mine  kept  puls- 
ing on  and  shadowing  the  hours  that  might 
have  passed  in  cheerful  work. 

I  counted  that  day  lost,  except  for  the  lesson 
it  taught  me;  for,  when  I  laid  my  aching  head 
upon  its  pillow  at  night,  I  could  not  look  back 
upon  any  useful  thing  accomplished.  There 
had  been  fruitless  efforts  to  do  many  things ; 
but  my  restless  state  kept  me  flitting  and 
changing,  and  my  half-formed  purposes  wrought 
out  no  sure  results. 

No.  III.— 7%«  Beffffor  Woman, 

**  There  goes  that  beggar  woman  again !"  ex- 
claimed Joseph,  the  elder  of  my  three  chil- 
dren, a  fVown  marring  the  beauty  of  his  face. 
**  I  wish  we  had  a  great,  fierce  dog.  There'd 
be  an  end  of  such  people  coming  about  here." 

We  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
the  beggar  woman  had  just  passed  the  win- 
dows, which  looked  out  upon  the  yard.  She 
was  a  fVequent  visitor,  and  there  had  been 
some  remarks,  in  the  children's  hearing,  as  to 

^  her  worthiness — the  opinion  lying  rather  on 

)  the  adverse  side. 
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« Well,  then,  I  don't  wish  we  had  a  dog," 
ipoke  op  little  Hettj,  qaickly.  <*  Poor  beggar 
vwnan !    Got  hungry  children." 

And  she  laid  down  her  fork,  the  interest  of 
the  sabjeot  having  taken  away,  for  the  mo- 
Bent,  her  appetite. 

"  m  get  a  big  dog  this  very  day,"  Joseph  ^ 
broke  in,  a  tone  of  exultation  in  his  voice.        ( 

How  cruel  boys  are,  or  seem  to  be.     What  ' 
a  strange  delight  they  take  in  annoying  the 
weak  and  persecuting  the  helpless  I 

"Joseph!"  Mr.  Wilkins  looked  across  the 
table  with  a  reproving  glance. 

"No,  you  wont  get  a  big  dog,"  returned 
Hetty,  shaking  her  head  and  looking  her  feeble 
defiance.  She,  dear  child,  was  on  the  side  of 
human  kindness. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  love  ?" 

Hetty  had  taken  the  slice  of  bread  ft*om  her 
plate,  and  was  getting  down  from  the  table. 
8ke  did  not  answer,  nor  pause.  Her  father 
was  about  repeating  his  question,  when  I  put 
my  finger  to  my  lips,  in  token  of  silence. 

"  Bless  her  little  heart,"  said  I,  as  she  passed 
rat  from  the  dining-room.  **  That  slice  of 
bread  is  for  the  beggar  woman." 

"  If  we  only  kne^  her  to  be  worthy,"  Mr. 
WnkinB  remarked. 

"Where  there  is  room  for  doubt,"  said  I, 
"  it  is  safest,  in  most  instances,  to  infer  the  - 
best,"  } 

"Not  where  beggars  are  concerned,"  my 
husband  answered,  promptly.  "  In  nine  cases 
oat  of  ten  they  are  idle  impostors,  and  it  is 
wrong  to  encourage  them." 

Joseph  took  in  every  word  of  this,  and,  I 
saw,  bdd  it  up  in  self-justification ;  and  even 
Lonia,  my  tender-hearted  boy,  two  years 
yonngcr  than  Joseph,  was  affected  by  the  re- 
nark.  As  soon  as  I  could  manage  to  do  so,  I 
changed  the  subject.  Hetty  came  back  from 
the  kitchen  as  the  beggar  repassed  the  window, 
■nd  resumed  her  seat,  without  a  word,  at  the 
table.  There  was  a  subdued  expression  on  her 
tender  face — a  blending  of  pity  and  love.  I 
asked  her  some  question  foreign  to  the  subject 
then  in  our  thoughts,  and  so  managed  to  pre- 
vent any  reference  to  what  she  had  done  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  hurt  that  state  of  mind 
which  the  presence  of  want  in  another  had 
produced.  I  knew  that  it  was  good  for  her 
lo  be  moTed  by  pity,  and  that  God  would  lay 
op  this  state  in  her  soul  for  higher  use  in  the  ; 
^  away  future.  And  so  I  would  not  have  the  J 
*ork  disturbed.  I 

"I  don't  Uke  Joseph's  spirit,"  said  I  to  Mr.  ? 
^^Jkhis,  after  breakfast  was  over,   and  we } 


stood  talking  together  in  the  passage.  "It 
has  in  it  something  cruel  and  persecuting." 

**  He  resembles  most  boys,"  replied  my  hus- 
band. "They  like  to  exhibit  power,  and 
therefore  lord  it  over  weakness  whenever  the 
fitting  opportunity  is  shown.  There  is,  I  trust, 
more  of  thoughtless  boast  than  cruel  purpose 
in  the  heart  of  Joseph.  And  as  for  the  beg- 
gars, on  whom  he  just  now  poured  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath,  I  think  the  dog  he  threatens 
might  not  be  out  of  place.  These  idle,  thieving 
vagrants  ought  not  to  be  encouraged." 

"  Thai  is  one  side  of  it,"  I  answered,  "  and 
the  dark,  repulsive  side.  I  will  not  gainsay 
your  words;  but  there  is  another  side,  and 
other  considerations  growing  out  of  this  social 
evil.  From  all  that  exists  some  good  may  be 
extracted ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  get  the  good  out 
of  even  beggary,  for  our  children.  It  may  be 
the  means  in  our  hands,  if  wisely  treated,  of 
storing  up  states  of  pity,  kindness  and  un- 
selfish regard  for  others  in  their  minds ;  and 
you  know  how  essential  such  states  will  be  in 
their  matured  life,  as  the  means  of  leading 
them  away  from  the  love  of  self,  which  engen- 
ders cruelty  and  wrong,  to  the  love  of  doing 
good,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  happi- 
ness." 

I  paused. 

*♦  Well,  go  on,"  said  my  husband. 

"  You  see  how  Hetty  is  affected.  Will  not 
that  state  of  pity  which  prompted  her  to  give 
a  portion  of  her  food  to  a  beggar,  remain  fixecf 
in  her  mind  ? — stored  up  there  for  some  future 
day,  when  the  natural  selfishness  of  her  heart 
having  rule  for  a  time,  shall  prompt  to  a  cruel 
disregard  of  another  ?  It  will,  I  am  sure ;  and 
into  that  state  the  angels  who  guard  her  life 
can  flow,  and  move  her  to  pity  again — a 
higher,  more  rational  and  more  effective  pity." 

"You  have  looked  far  in  advance  of  my 
usual  range  of  thought,"  my  husband  replied. 

"  Yet  not  too  far  ahead." 

"Oh  no ;  we  cannot  look  too  far  ahead  in 
things  of  this  kind.  You  are  right  as  to  the 
good  we  may  extract  for  our  children  out  of 
the  evil  against  which  our  sense  of  right,  jus- 
tice, and  true  humanity  must  ever  rebel.  But, 
as  reason  dawns  in  the  minds  of  our  children  we 
must  teach  them  to  discriminate  between  the 
worthy  poor  and  these  idle,  vicious  almshouse 
seekers,  so  that  justice  and  judgment  may 
walk  side  by  side  with  genuine  humanity." 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  attempt 
to  gainsay  my  husband's  remarks.  They  were 
in  full  accordance  with  my  own  sentiments. 

"  I  do  not,  looking  more  ftrom  your  better 
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point  of  Tiew,"  continued  Mr.  Wilking,  "  feel  \ 
altogether  satisfied  with  Joseph's  feeling  to-  | 
wards  the  poor  woman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking.  I  would  much  rather  see  him  af- 
fected, at  his  age,  with  a  blind  pity  for  want, 
than  with  cruel  indignation  against  a  sup-; 
posed  impostor.  The  battle  against  wrong  will ! 
come  time  enough." 

"  It  is  for  us,"  said  I,  '<  to  be  guarded  in 
our  remarks  before  our  children.     They  trea- 
sure up  more  of  what  we  say  than  may  often  \ 
be  profitable  for  them — strong  meat,  too  heavy  ! 
for  their  digestion." 

*•  True  words,"  replied  my  husband,  as  he  • 
took  up  his  hat  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
**  True  words,  and  I  will  lay  them  to  heart.'' 


ISABEL  ARNOLD'S  LIFE. 

BT  M.  B.  STBWABT. 

"  Evert  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  orown  and  holy 
If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care." 

Household  Words, 

''It  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  oor  life  that  so 
many  women  are  pushed  along,  f^m  day  to  day, 
by  mere  habit;  bringing  heart  and  intellect  to  no 
searching  trial ;  making  no  account  of  treasure  of 
joy  or  usefulness ;  looking  for  no  daily  mental  or 
spiritual  growth." — John  Foster, 

"What  am  I  living  for?"  The  thought  fell 
on  the  soul  of  Isabel  Arnold,  sharp  and  strong, 
an  though  an  angel  had  spoken  it.  Then  all 
the  years  of  her  young  life  walked  before  her, 
and  she  looked  them  in  the  face  and  saw  how 
this  **  mere  habit"  had  lived  through  them  all. 
God  had  given  a  luxurious  home  to  her,  and 
she  paced  back  and  forth  over  the  velvet  carpet 
of  her  elegant  boudoir  ihinkingy  with  the  fire  of 
a  restless,  trammeled  soul  burning  in  her  large, 
dark  eyes.  It  seemed  to  her,  then,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  had  one  rational  thought. 
What  had  she  been  doing  all  these  years? 
Music,  drawing,  embroidery,  reading,  filled  up 
her  leisure  hours.  She  was  a  lover  of  books, 
but  no  book-worm.  She  read,  not  so  much  from 
a  desire  of  growth,  mental  or  spiritual,  as  from 
a  feeling  of  pleasure.  Her  sBsthetic  sense  was 
gratified  as  much  by  a  fine  poem  as  by  a  fine 
picture ;  and  her  friends  praised  her  rare  ac- 
complishments. Isabel  sighed  as  she  remem- 
bered how  a  feeling  of  vanity  made  her  esteem 
herself  superior  to  her  companions.  How  was 
she  difi^erent  from  them  7  Society  called  her, 
night  after  night,  to  its  gay  festivals,  whither 
she  went  with  scarcely  a  thought  but  to  shine 
a  more  splendid  butterfly  than  the  others ;  and 


the  "  others"  are  charmed  for  an  hour  and  ^ 
away,  some  to  forget,  some  to  envy,  Isabel 
Arnold  for  her  wealth,  beauty  and  sparklin|f 
wit.  But  are  any  made  happier  or  better  by 
her  presence  ?  And  this  life,  without  benefit- 
ing herself  or  others,  waa  stealing  the  roses 
firom  her  cheek  as  sorely  as  oare  would  have 
done,  "and  this  is  the  life  I  have  been  living." 
"Living!"  she  repeated,  "I  have  been  dream- 
ing— ^I  will  dream  no  longer — ^I  will  awake  to 
a  truer  life." 

"  But  howf  What  am  I  to  do?" 
There  was  no  wretchedness  to  relieve — no 
ease  of  suflfering — ^benevolent  societies  had 
taken  that  out  of  her  hands,  and  she  gave  liber- 
ally to  every  object  which  seemed  worthy.  Her 
employees  never  waited  for  their  wages.  She 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  teach — Isabel 
Arnold  was  to  be  pitied.  Rich  and  nothing  to 
do  I 

The  days  were  making  up  the  years,  and  the 
summer  of  her  life  would  round  into  its  au- 
tumn, and  Isabel  Arnold  would  have  brought 
no  sheaves  to  the  harvest.  Kneeling  down  she 
besought  God  to  set  her  work  before  her,  re- 
solving, with  His  help,  to  do  it  well ;  and  she 
slept  a  sweeter  sleep  that  night,  than  she  had 
done  since  infancy,  because  of  that  resolution. 
But  when  the  morning  came,  she  was  looking 
for  her  work  again.  She  had  made  a  common 
mistake.  To  set  her  life  with  the  gems  of 
great  and  noble  deeds  was  her  aspiration,  but 
thii  VH19  not  her  work.  It  was  in  the  sweet, 
silent  charities  of  daily  life ;  silent  yet  not  un- 
felt,  whose  grand,  ever-widening  circles  of  in- 
fluence we  shall  never  fully  comprehend  until 
we  stand  in  the  clearer  light  of  eternity.  O, 
ye,  whose  ardent  souls  are  eager  to  do  and  to 
dare,  remember  that  life  is  made  up  of  hours, 
and  as  each  one  floats  up  to  the  courts  of 
heaven,  the  Recording  Angel  writes  it  down  as 
wasted  if  in  it  we  have  failed  to  live  truly. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  Isabel  saw  her  mistake. 
In  the  very  desire  and  attempt  to  live,  she 
found  her  work,  although  scarcely  conscious 
of  it.  She  set  herself  to  look  for  "  daily  mental 
and  spiritual  growth,"  and  from  this  grew  the 
wish  that  others  might  profit  firom  her  advan- 
tages. And  when  she  came  to  look  for  oppor- 
tunities to  do  good,  in  this  way,  she  found  no 
lack  of  them.  There  was  widow  Gray's  son, 
Willie,  with  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge ;  but 
his  mother  was  poor,  and  his  scanty  earnings 
could  not  be  spared,  so  he  had  no  time  for  school 
even  if  he  had  had  the  means.  Isabel  heard 
him  recite  twice  in  the  week  until  he  was  ready 
for  eollege,  then  gave  his  mother  a  situation 
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vhere  she  might  support  herself,  and  loaned 
Willie  %  sum  suffieient  to  take  him  through  his 
eoUege  course. 

Alice  Wood,  the  minister's  daughter,  was  a 
fine  musician ;  by  Isabel's  influence  she  pro- 
eared  a  class  of  music  pupils,  which  amply 
supported  her.  Emma  Porter,  who  was  so 
fond  of  reading,  had  the  free  use  of  Isabel's 
well-stored  library,  and  finally  her  school  ex- 
penses paid  until  she  graduated — for  her  father 
was  a  poor  mechanic  with  a  large  family.  Old 
Mrs.  Benson,  whose  sight  failed  her,  learned 
to  love  the  sweet  Toice  of  Isabel  Arnold,  who 
came  twice  in  the  week  to  read  an  hour  for  the 
dear  old  lady. 

Shall  we  go  on  and  multiply  instances. 
Shall  we  tell  of  many  a  poor,  struggling  min- 
ister's heart,  made  lighter  by  some  needed 
book  or  garment  from  a  **  friend."  Shall  we 
tell  how  many  small  sums  were  loaned  to 
etru^llng  aspirants  to  the  mount  of  learning. 
In  but  few  instances  did  Isabel  feel  that  she  had 
not  done  wisely.  Often  she  felt  more  than  re- 
paid when  they  not  only  returned  the  amount, 
but  said,  with  grateful  hearts,  *'yotf  have  made 
me  what  I  am."  We  could  tell  of  many  noble 
men  and  women  made  such  by  her  aid  and  in- 
fluence, under  God. 

And  all  this  time  her  place  was  seldom  ya- 
eant  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the  place  for 
prayer,  or  in  the  Sabbath-school;  while  she 
was  oftener  absent  from  the  gay  assembly  of 
yoath  and  beauty.  Tet,  when  society  called 
her,  all  loved  her  gentle  presence  better  than  / 
of  old.  If  she  was  less  gay,  she  was  less  ^ 
haughty.  A  sweeter  smile  played  about  her 
lip,  and  the  light  of  a  serene  soul  shone  in  her 
dark  eyes.  She  was  happy — ^for  she  had  found 
the  **  peace  which  passeUi  understanding,"  not 
in  the  deeds  of  kindness  which  made  up  her 
daily  life,  but  in  the  heart-renewing  love  of  a 
forgiTing  Redeemer.  She  was  no  gloomy  nun ; 
her  costume  was  marked  by  its  usual  elegance 
and  good  taste;  but  Isabel  had  learned  a 
wiser  use  for  her  money  than  to  expend  it  on 
gorgeous  finery  or  useless  trinkets;  and  her 
gay  companions  laughed  and  ridiculed,  but 
Isabel  returned  smiling,  patient  answers,  and 
.prayed  God,  in  her  heart,  that  they  might  see 
the  right. 

Her  prayers  were  not  in  rain.  Some  felt 
the  indfloence  r.f  her  true  life,  and  began  to  lire 
aright.  They  answered  the  question,  **  What 
an  I  liring  for  ?"  not  in  words  alone,  but  in 
trve,  beMitiftil  Utos. 

Toa  will  say,  *<Ah,  she  was  rich;  it  was 
tuj  for  her  to  be  bo  charitable."    Not  so  easy. 


if  you  will  but  stop  to  think.   But  it  is  for  such 
as  she  that  I  am  writing. 

Child  of  pampered  wealth,  whose  aimless, 
selfish  life  is  almost  misery  in  its  very  listless- 
ness,  break  away  from  the  bonds  which  fetter 
your  soul— carye  out  for  yourself  a  new  road, 
whereon  you  may  walk,  worthy  of  the  myste- 
rious boon  of  life.  In  so  many  homes  there 
are  unhappy  Utos,  because  energies  are  left  to 
run  to  waste.  Conventional  forms,  the  sneers 
of  «*  society"  deter  them  from  their  duty. 
They  must  so  live,  because  hundreds  are  so 
doing!  They  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
face  the  world  in  the  path  of  right.  Help- 
lessly, passively,  they  are  pushed  along,  from 
day  to  day,  with  no  thought  of  their  relation  to 
the  present  life  or  that  to  come.  It  is  all  right 
to  draw  and  embroider,  dance  and  play,  sing 
Italian  and  read  French.  But  the  woman  who 
devotes  to  (fuse  alone  the  energies  of  an  undying 
soul,  will  never  solve  the  great  problem  of  Life 
rightly.  Existence  has  a  deeper  meaning ;  to 
those  who  endeavor  to  live  out  its  grand  sig- 
nificance shall  God  say,  "  Well  done." 

Isabel  Arnold  was  no  heroine.  She  did  no 
more  than  all  can  do,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 
She  only  lived  her  life  truly ;  and  because  it 
had  pleased  God  to  make  her  steward  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  silver  and  gold  which  are  His,  so 
did  she  endeavor  to  use  it  for  His  glory.  True, 
there  were  times  when  she  almost  faltered,  but, 
at  her  asking,  God  gave  her  grace  to  set  the 
gems  of  her  crown  with  care. 

-Ten  years  have  passed !  and  we  find  Isabel 
Arnold  greeting  her  thirty^econd  birth-day. 
She  is  looking  back  to  a  happy  life— happy, 
although  care,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  have 
been  near  her ;  for  she  is  conscious  that  she 
has  not  lived  wholly  in  vain.  Emma  Porter  is 
a  useful,  talented  woman;  William  Gray  a 
fast  rising  lawyer,  an  honor  to  his  profession. 
Many  others  also  *<rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed."  And  yet  her  kind  deeds  have  not 
been  made  public.  She  stands  forth  as  no  great 
benefactress.  She  is  a  woman,  in  its  true 
sense. 

And  is  she  satisfied  t  There  have  been  ong- 
ings  in  her  woman's  heart  for  a  deeper  lovo 
and  a  truer  sympathy.  *<  And  has  none  asked 
this  true  woman  to  be  the  light  of  their  home!" 
you  say.  Ah,  reader  of  romances,  do  not  be 
disappointed  if  I  tell  you  that,  except  in  rare 
instances,  a  true  woman,  with  a  true  ideal  of 
what  marriage  should  be,  will  not  have  many 
offers.  Many  may  admire  her,  but  she  will,  by 
delicate  tact  or  wise  reserve,  oonvinoe  them 
that  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  win  her.     Nor 
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irill  she  always  be  seeking  such  a  relation ;  i 
and  if  there  be  any  weak-minded  enough  to  \ 
imagine  this  because  she  betrays  no  false,  fool- 
ish fear  of  misconstruction,  she  will  pity  their  < 
ignorant  egotism  and  go  on  in  her  own  serene  < 
life.  Only  to  him  to  whom  she  can  truly  say,  \ 
**  We  are  one,"  will  she  give  her  hand  with  her  j 
heart ;  and  such  an  one,  whom  she  had  known  • 
for  a  good  and  true  man  from  boyhood,  came  < 
to  Isabel,  with  that  true  love  for  which  she  \ 
had  been  waiting ;  and  the  one  blossom  in  the  J 
garden  of  her  heart  reared  its  head  proudly  in  * 
the  sunshine  again — ^for  Isabel  Arnold  had  < 
loved  Edward  Hamilton  in  her  gay  girlhood  up  < 
into  the  realms  of  maturer  womanhood ;  and  \ 
the  love  had  strengthened  with  her  years,  as  J 
she  saw  him  becoming  more  and  more  like  < 
her  ideal  of  true  manhood.  During  her  love  ( 
unreturned  she  had  kept  silent,  patiently  \ 
«*  biding  her  time."  So,  Isabel  Arnold  became  j 
Mrs.  Hamilton ;  and  her  life  was  none  the  less  < 
like  the  summer  rain  in  its  silent,  gentle,  but  < 
quickening  influence. 
Warsaw,  y,  T, 


SOME  UNSUSPECTED  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

I  DO  not  mean  that  stand  of  green  and  flou- 
rishing geraniums  and  roses,  which  has  just 
been  stationed  in  your  south  window,  the  pet 
of  your  anxious  thoughts,  which  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  keep  through  the  winter,  though,  if  you 
do,  it  will  be  the  first  time. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  a  few  very  humble,  un- 
noticed plants,  which  are  found  in  and  about 
every  house  the  world  over.  Do  you  know 
that  plants  grow  and  spread  by  thousands  all 
over  the  sides  of  your  house  and  stone  steps, 
and  from  garret  to  cellar,  continually  multi- 
plied and  died  out  again  ? 

Well,  there  is  a  sly,  insinuating  family  that 
goes  creeping  in  all  by-places,  and  lives  where 
you  never  dreamed  flowers  would  live. 

One  of  these  plants  is  fond  of  old  warm  gar- 
rets and  dark,  damp  closets  and  comers.  It 
takes  root  in  old  books  and  papers,  and  in 
clothes  that  have  been  long  laid  away.  Here 
it  spreads  in  green,  brown,  and  dirty  patches, 
which  your  mother  calls  mildew.  And  that  is 
the  right  name,  though  I  doubt  if  she  told  you 
it  was  a  blossoming  vegetable,  as  truly  as  your 
hyacinths. 

Another  of  this  family,  so  wide-spread,  is 
always  at  home  in  the  pantries  and  buttery,  is 
in  the  cellar,  or  even  in  your  desk  in  school. 
Instead  of  growing  in  the  ground,  as  a  plant 
should,  it  takes  root  in  bread  and  cake,  and  is 


particularly  fond  of  cheese.  In  a  single  night 
ten  thousand  little  plants  will  grow  and  spread 
like  a  soft-,  blue  cloud  throughout  a  loaf,  and 
in  the  morning  the  cook  declares  the  "bread's 
moldy."  The  little  plant  is  mold.  But  how 
did  it  get  into  my  desk,  and  grow  on  that  piece 
of  apple?  Does  it  spring  out  of  the  loaf  and 
the  apple  ?  No ;  the  air  is  full  of  its  invisible 
seeds,  floating  everywhere ;  but  they  will  only 
sprout  in  confined,  damp  or  warm  places.  On 
the  right  soil  thousands  will  come  into  life  and 
decay  in  a  few  minutes.  Yes,  that  tiny  mold 
is  a  vegetable,  with  root,  stem  and  blossom. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  in  the  city, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  every  building,  bricks 
and  stones  turn  green.  Most  likely  you  thought 
it  was  only  turning  green,  and  never  asked  the 
reason.  The  microscope  shows  it  to  be  a  minute 
plant,  whose  name  is  lichen,  and  it  has  a  near 
relative  in  the  woods,  growing  on  stump's  and 
the  old  bark,  on  stones  and-fence  rails.  This 
last  is  larger  and  prettier  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  field  these  small  vegetables  are  the 
dread  of  farmers.  For  if  the  weather  is  wet, 
rot,  mildew,  smut,  rust,  and  blight,  all  species 
of  ftingus,  (that  is  the  family  name,)  run  riot 
over  the  fields,  and  planting  themselves  upon 
the  grain,  destroy  its  life.  Have  you  never 
picked  an  ear  of  com  that  was  all  swollen  and 
spotted  blue  and  black?  That  was  blight. 
Farmers  call  it  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  vegetable. 
It  is  certain,  however,  if  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  grain  is  strong  and  healthy,  that  these 
plants  will  not  grow  upon  it 

One  name  is  given  to  all  these-^he  F^ngi 
Some  of  them  grow  in  ink,  in  milk,  and 
vinegar,  and,  more  curious  still,  some  on  living 
animals. 

In  Italy  the  silk-worm  is  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands by  a  fungus  growing  all  over  its  body. 
Every  child  has  picked  off  the  windows,  in 
some  old,  close  garret,  flies  that  lay  dead,  glued 
to  the  glass  and  covered  with  a  thin  blue  film. 
Thfc  fly  became  sick  in  the  confined  air,  and 
then  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  sprouted  upon  it, 
and  killed  it.  Even  men  are  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  these  plants. 

I  grant  you  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
family,  creeping  into  life  in  the  damp  and^ 
dark,  fixing  on  the  sickly  or  dccnying  sub- 
stance, and  mantling  it  with  death,  and  often 
flourishing  in  poisoned  soil.  Nor  do  I  expect 
you  will  give  a  place  to  mildew  among  your 
plants  in  the  window,  but  let  us  understand 
them.  Let  us  allow  them  a  right  in  the  great 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  their 
kindred  to  our  roses. 
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AFTER   THE    STORM. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHUB. 
CHAP.    III. 

Is  alternate  storm  and  sunshiBe  their  liyes 
passed  on,  until  the  appointed  day  arrived 
that  was  to  see  them  bound,  notbj  the  graceflil 
tme-lovers'  knot,  which  either  might  untie, 
bat  by  a  chain  light  as  downy  fetters  if  borne 
in  mutual  love — and  galling  as  ponderous  iron 
links,  if  heart  answered  not  heart,  and  the 
chafing  spirit  struggled  to  get  fVee. 

Hartley  Emerson  loved  truly  the  beautiful, 
talented  and  affectionate,  but  badly  disciplined, 
quick-tempered,  self-willed  girl  he  had  chosen 
for  a  wife.  And  Irene  Delancy  would  have 
gone  to  prison  and  to  death  for  the  sake  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  yielded  up  the  rich 
treasures  of  her  young  heart.  In  both  oases 
:he  great  drawback  to  happiness  was  the  ab- 
sence of  self-discipline,  self-denial  and  self- 
conquest.  They  could  overcome  difficulties, 
brave  danger,  set  the  world  at  defiance,  if  need 
be,  for  each  other,  and  not  a  coward  nerve 
gire  way ;  but,  when  pride  and  passion  came 
between  them,  each  was  a  child  in  weakness 
and  blind  self-will.  Unfortunately,  persistanoe 
of  character  was  strong  in  both.  They  were 
of  such  stuff  as  martyrs  were  made  of  in  the 
fiery  times  of  power  and  persecution. 

A  brighter,  purer  morning  than  that  on 
which  their  marriage  vows  were  said,  the  year 
had  not  g^ven  to  the  smiling  earth.  Clear  and 
aofUy  blue  as  the  eye  of  childhood  bent  the 
■ommer  sky  above  them.  There  was  not  a 
doad  in  all  the  tranquil  heavens  to  give  sug- 
gestion of  dreary  days  to  come,  or  to  wave  a 
sign  of  warning.  The  blithe  birds  sung  their 
matins  amid  the  branches  that  hung  their  leafy 
drapery  around  and  above  Irene's  windows,  in 
teeming  echoes  to  the  songd  love  was  singing 
m  her  heart.  Nature  put  on  the  loveliest  at- 
tire in  all  her  ample  wardrobe,  and  decked 
herself  with  coronals  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
that  loaded  (he  air  with  sweetness. 

*•  May  your  lives  flow  together  like  two  pure 
streams  that  meet  in  the  same  valley,  and  as 
bright  a  sky  bend  always  over  you,  as  now 
gives  its  serene  promise  for  to-day." 

Thus  spoke  the  minister,  as  the  ceremonials 
dosed  that  wrought  the  external  bond  of 
mion  between  them.  His  words  were  uttered 
with  feeling  and  solemnity ;  for  marriage,  in 
his  ^es,  was  no  light  thing.  He  had  seen  too 
naoy  sod  hearts  struggling  in  chains  that  only 
death  could  break,  ever  to  regard  marriage 
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with  other  than  sober  thoughts,   that  went 
>  questioning  away  into  the  fiiture. 

The  **  amen"  of  Mr.  Delancy  was  not  audi- 
|bly  spoken,  but  it  was  deep-voiced  in  his 
heart. 

There  was  to  be  a  wedding  tour  of  a  few 
!  weeks,  and  then  the  young  couple  were  to  take 
possession  of  a  new  home  in  the  city,  which 
Mr.  Emerson  had  prepared  for  his  bride.  The 
earliest  boat  that  came  up  Arom  New  Tork  was 
i  to  bear  the  party  to  Albany ;  Saratoga  being 
I  the  first  point  of  destination. 

After  the  closing  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
'  some  two  or  three  hours  passed  before  the  time 
I  of  departure  came.  The  warm  congratulations 
I  were  followed  by  a  gay,  festive  scene,  in  which 
glad  young  hearts  had  a  merry-making  time. 
How  beautiful  the  bride  looked!  and  how 
proudly  the  gaze  of  her  newly  installed  husband 
I  turned  ever  and  ever  towards  her,  move  which 
I  way  she  would  among  her  maidens,  as  if  she 
were  a  magnet  to  his  eyes.  He  was  standing 
in  the  portico  that  looked  out  upon  the  distant 
I  river,  about  an  hour  after  the  wedding,  talking 
!  with  one  of  the  bridemaids,  when  the  latter, 
pointing  to  the  sky,  said,  laughing — 

"  There  comes  your  fate." 

Emerson's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her 
finger. 

«*  You  speak  in  riddles,"  he  replied,  looking 
back  into  the  maiden's  face.  i^What  do  you 
see?" 

**A  little  white  blemish  on  the  deepening 
axure,"  was  answered.  "  There  it  lie**,  just  over 
that  stately  horse-chesnnt,  whose  branches 
arch  themselves  into  the  outline  of  a  great 
cathedral  window." 

**  A  scarcely  perceptible  cloud  ?" 

"  Yes,  no  bigger  than  a  hand ;  and  just  be- 
low it  is  another." 

"  I  see:  and  yet  you  still  propouno^a  riddle. 
What  has  that  cloud  to  do  with  my  fate  ?" 

**  You  know  the  old  superstition  connected 
with  wedding  days." 

"What?" 

<*  That  as  the  aspect  of  the  day  is,  so  will  the 
wedded  life  be." 

"  Ours,  then,  is  taU  of  promise.  There  has 
been  no  fairer  day  than  this,"  said-  the  young 
man. 

«♦  Yet  many  a  day  that  opened  as  bright  and 
cloudless,  has  sobbed  itself  away  in  tears." 

"  True ;  and  it  may  be  so  again.  But  I  am 
no  believer  in  signs." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  the  young  lady,  again  laugh- 
ing. 

The  bride  came  up  at  this  moment,  and 
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bearing  the  renuurk  of  her  young  husband, 
said,  as  she  drew  her  arm  within  his — 

*'  What  about  signs.  Hartley  7" 

**  Miss  Carman  has  just  reminded  me  of  the 
supersltition  about  wedding  days,  as  typical  of 
life.'* 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Irene,  smiling. 
*<  If  the  day  opens  clear,  then  becomes  cloudy, 
and  goes  out  in  storm,  there  will  be  happi- 
ness in  the  beginning,  but  sorrow  at  the  close. 
But  if  clouds  and  rain  herald  its  awakening, 
then  pass  oyer  and  leave  the  sky  blue  and 
Buony,  there  will  be  trouble  at  first,  but  smiling 
peace  as  life  progresses  and  declines.  Our  sky 
is  bright  as  heart  could  wish."  And  the  bride 
looked  up  into  the  deep  blue  ether. 

Miss  Carman  laid  one  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  with  the  other  pointed  lower  down,  almost 
upon  the  horizon's  edge  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  solemnity — 

«  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Emerson,  so  I  now  say  to 
you — There  comes  your  fate." 

*'  You  don't  call  that  the  herald  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm  ?" 

"  Weatherwise  people  say,"  answered  the 
maiden,  **  that  a  sky  without  a  cloud  is  soon 
followed  by  stormy  weather.  Since  morning, 
until  now,  there  has  not  a  cloud  been  seen." 

**  Weatherwise  people  and  almanac  makers 
speak  yery  oracularly,  but  the  day  of  auguries 
and  signs  is  oyer,"  replied  Irene. 

**  Philosophy,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  is  begin- 
ning to  find  reasons  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
result-s  that  once  seemed  only  accidental,  yet 
followed  with  remarkable  certainty  the  same 
phenomena.  It  discovers  a  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  where  ignorance  only  recognizes  some 
power  working  in  the  dark." 

**  So  you  pass  me  over  to  the  side  of  igno- 
rance!" Irene  spoke  in  a  tone  that  Hartley's 
ear  recognized  too  well.  His  remark  had 
touched  her  pride. 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  he  answered  quickly, 
eager  to  do  away  the  impression.  *^Not  by 
any  means,"  he  repeated.  **  The  day  of  mere 
auguries,  omens  and  signs  is  over.  Whatever 
natural  phenomena  appear  are  dependant  upon 
natural  causes,  and  men  of  science  are  begin- 
ning to  study  .the  so  called  superstitions  of 
farmers  and  -seamen,  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  philosophical  elucidation.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  curious  results  have  followed  investiga- 
tion in  this  field." 

Irene  leaned  on  his  arm  still,  but  she  did 
not  respond.  A  little  cloud  had  come  up  and 
lay  just  upon  the  verge  of  her  soul's  horizon. 
Her  husband  knewithat  it  was   there;    and 


:  this  knowledge  caused  a  cloud  to  dim  also  the 
S  clear  azure  of  his  mind.  There  was  a  singular 
>  correspondence  between  their  mental  sky  and 
I  the  fair  cerulean  without. 

Fearing  to  pursue  the  theme  on  which  they 
were  conveviing,  lest  some  unwitting  words 
might  shadow  still  further  the  mind  of  Irene, 
Emerson  changed  the  subject,  and  was,  to  all 
appearance,  successful  in  dispelling  the  little 
cloud. 

The  hour  came,  at  length,  when  the  bridal 
party  must  leave.  After  a  tender,  tearful 
parting  with  her  father,  Irene  turned  her  steps 
away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  into  a 
new  path,  that  would  lead  her  out  into  the 
world,  where  so  many  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands, who  saw  only  a  way  of  velvet  softness 
before  them,  have  cut  their  tender  feet  upon 
flinty  rocks,  even  to  the  very  end  of  their  tear- 
ful journey.  Tightly  and  long  did  Mr.  De- 
lancy  hold  his  child  to  his  heart,  and  when  his 
last  kiss  was  given  and  his  fervent  *^  God  give 
you  a  happy  life,  my  daughter  I"  said,  he  gazed 
after  her  departin;;  form  with  eyes  from  which 
manly  firmness  could  not  hold  back  the  tears. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Delancy  the 
perils  that  lay  before  his  daughter.  That 
storms  would  darken  her  sky  and  desolate  her 
heart,  he  had  too  good  reason  to  fear.  His 
hope  for  her  lay  beyond  the  summer-time  of 
life,  when,  chastened  by  suflfering  and  subdued 
by  experience,  a  tranquil  autumn  would  crown 
her  soul  with  blessings  that  might  have  been 
earlier  enjoyed.  He  was  not  superstitious, 
and  yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  concern  that 
he  saw  the  white  and  golden  clouds  gathering 
like  enchanted  land  along  the  horizon,  and 
piling  themselves  up,  one  above  another,  as  if 
in  sport;  building  castles  and  towers,  that 
soon  dissolved,  changing  away  into  fantastic 
forms,  in  which  the  eye  could  see  no  meaning. 
And  when,  at  last,  his  ear  caught  a  far  distant 
sound  that  jarred  the  air,  a  sudden  pain  shot 
through  his  heart. 

''  On  any  other  day  but  this  t"  he  sighed  to 
himself,  turning  from  the  window  at  which  he 
was  standing,  and  walking  restlessly  the  floor 
for  several  minutes,  lost  in  a  sad,  dreamy  re- 
verie. 

Like  something  instinct  with  life  the  stately 
steamer,  quivering  with  every  stroke  of  her 
iron  heart,  swept  along  the  gleaming  river,  on 
her  upward  passage,  bearing  to  their  destina- 
tion her  freight  of  human  souls.  Among  these 
was  our  bridal  party,  which,  as  the  day  was 
so  dear  and  beautiful,  was  gathered  upon  the 
upper  deck.    As  Irene's  eyes  turned  from  the 
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dosing  Tiflion  of  her  fiiUier's  beautifiil  home, 
whore  the  first  eycle  of  her  life  had  recorded  j 
its  goldoH  hours,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  speak- 
isg  to  one  of  her  companions — 

**  Farewell,  Itj  Cliff  1  I  shall  return  to  you 
again,  but  not  the  same  being  I  was  whto  I 
left  your  pleasant  scenes  this  morning." 

••A  happier  being,  I  trust,"  replied  Miss 
Carman,  one  of  her  bridemaids. 

Rose  Carman  was  a  young  ftriend,  residing ; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  her  father,  to  whom  | 
Irene  was  tenderly  attached. 

**  Something  here  says  no."  And  Irene, 
bending  towards  Miss  Carman,  pressed  one  of 
her  hands  against  her  bosom. 

<•  The  weakness  of  an  hour  like  this,"  an- 
swered her  fHend  with  an  assuring  smile. 
**  It  will  pass  away  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew." 

Mr.  Emerson  noticed  the  shade  upon  the 
fiice  of  his  bride,  and  drawing  near  to  her,  said, 
tenderly — 

**  I  can  forgiTO  you  a  sigh  for  the  past,  Irene. 
Ivy  Cliff  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  your  home  has 
been  all  that  a  maiden's  heart  could  desire.  It  i 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  chords  that  \ 
hare  so  long  bound  you  there  did  not  pull  at ' 
your  heart  in  parting." 

Irene  did  not  answer,  but  let  her  eyes  turn  \ 
backwards  with  a  pensive,  almost  longing 
^amee,  towards  the  fpot  where  lay  hidden 
aiaong  the  distant  trees  the  home  of  her  early 
years.  A  deep  shadow  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  her  spirits.  Whence  it  came  she  knew 
net,  and  asked  not ;  but  with  the  shadow  was 
a  dim  foreboding  of  eyil. 

There  was  tact  and  delicacy  enough  in  the 
eompanions  of  Irene  to  lead  them  to  withdraw 
obeerration,  and  to  withhold  further  remarks, 
until  she  could  recover  the  self-possession  she 
had  lost.  This  came  back  in  a  little  while, 
wh«i,  with  an  <^ort,  she  put  on  the  light,  easy 
manner  so  natural  to  her. 

"  Looking  at  the  signs,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  she  saw  the 
eyes  of  Irene  ranging  along  the  sky,  where 
clouds  were  now  seen  towering  up  in  steep 
masses,  like  distant  mountains. 

"If  I  were  a  believer  in  signs,"  replied  Irene, 
placing  her  arm  within  that  of  the  maiden  who 
had  addressed  her,  and  drawing  her  partly 
aside,  "  I  might  feel  sober  at  this  portent 
But,  I  am  not  Still,  sign  or  no  sign,  I  trust 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  storm.  It  would 
greatly  mar  our  pleasure." 

But  kmg  ere  the  boat  reached  Albany,  rain 
to  Call,  accompanied  bv  lightning  and 


thunder ;  and  soon  the  clouds  were  dissolving 
in  a  mimic  deluge.  Hour  after  hour,  the  wind 
and  rain  and  lightning  held  fierce  revelry,  and 
not  until  near  the  completion  of  the  voyage, 
did  the  clouds  hold  back  their  watery  trea- 
sures, and  the  sunbeams  force  themselves 
through  the  storm*s  dark  barriers. 

When  the  litars  came  out  that  evening, 
studding  the  heavens  with  light,  there  was 
no    obscuring   spot   on   all   the    overarching 

8ky.  
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Thb  wedding  party  was  to  spend  a  week  at 
Saratoga,  and  it  was  now  the  third  day  sino« 
their  arrival.  The  time  had  passed  pleasantly, 
or  wearily,  according  to  the  state  of  mind  or 
social  habits  and  resources  of  the  individual. 
The  bride,  it  was  remarked  by  some  of  the ' 
party,  seemed  dull;  and  Rose  Carman,  who 
knew  her  friend  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
individual  in  the  company,  and  kept  her  under 
close  observation,  was  concerned  to  notice  an 
occasional  cu/tness  of  manner  towards  her  hus« 
band,  that  was,  evidently,  not  relished.  Some- 
thing had,  already,  transpired  to  jar  the  chords 
so  lately  attuned  to  harmony. 

After  dinner,  a  ride  was  proposed  by  one  of 
the  company.  Emerson  responded  favorably, 
but  Irene  was  indifferent.  He  urged  her,  and 
she  gave  an  evidently  reluctant  consent.  While 
the  gentlemen  went  to  make  arrangement  for 
carriages,  the  ladies  retired  to  their  rooms. 
Miss  Carman  accompanied  the  bride.  She 
had  noticed  her  manner,  and  felt  slightly  trou- 
bled at  her  state  of  mind,  knowing,  as  she  did, 
her  impulsive  character,  and  blind  self-will, 
when  excited  by  opposition. 

"I  don*t  want  to  ride  to-day  I"  exclaimed 
Irene,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair  as  soon  as 
she  had  entered  her  room ;  "  and  Hartley  knows 
that  I  do  not" 

Her  cheeks  burned  and«her  eyes  sparkled* 

"  If  it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  ride  out," 
said  Rose,  in  a  gentle,  soothing  manner,  **  yon 
cannot  but  have  the  same  feeling  in  accom- 
panying him." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  I"  replied  Irene,  briskly. 
''If  I  don*t  want  to  ride,  no  company  can  make 
the  act  agreeable.  Why  can't  people  learn  to 
leave  others  in  fVeedom?  If  Hartley  had 
shown  the  same  unwillingness  to  join  this 
riding  party  that  I  manifested,  do  you  think  I 
would  have  uttered  a  second  word  in  favor  of 
gofaig?  No.  I  am  provoked  at  his  persist- 
ance." 

**  There,  there,  Irene,"  said  Miss  Carman, 
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drawing  an  arm  tenderly  around  the  neck  of 
her  friend,  **  don't  trust  such  sentences  on  your 
lips.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so.  It 
isn't  my  sweet  friend  speaking." 

'*  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl.  Rose,'*  replied 
Irene,  smiling  faintly,  **and  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  a  portion  of  your  calm,  gentle  spirit. 
But,  I  am  as  I  am,  and  must  act  out  if  I  act  at 
alL     I  must  be  myself,  or  nothing." 

"  You  can  be  as  considerate  of  others  as  of 
yourself?"  said  Rose. 

Irene  looked  at  her  companion  inquiringly. 

**  I  mean,'*  added  Rose,  "That  you  can  exer- 
cise the  virtue  of  self-denial  in  order  to  give 
pleasure  to  another--especially  if  that  other 
one  be  an  object  very  dear  to  you.  As  in  the 
present  case ;  seeing  that  your  husband  wants 
to  join  this  riding  party,  you  can,  for  his  sake, 
lay  aside  your  indifference,  and  enter,  with 
a  hearty  good  will,  into  the  proposed  pas- 
time." 

*'And  why  cannot  he,  seeing  that  I  do  not 
care  to  ride,  deny  himself  a  little  for  my  sake, 
and  not  drag  me  out  against  my  will  ?  Is  all 
the  yielding  and  concession  to  be  on  my  side  ? 
Must  his  will  rule  in  everything  ?  I  can  tell 
you  what  it  is.  Rose,  this  will  never  suit  me. 
There  will  be  open  war  between  us  before  the 
honeymoon  has  waxed  and  waned,  if  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  begun." 

**Hush!  hush,  Irene !"  said  her  friend,  in  a 
tone  of  deprecation.  **  The  lightest  sense  of  < 
wrong  gains  undue  magnitude  the  moment  we 
begin  to  complain.  We  see  almost  anything 
to  be  of  greater  importance,  when,  from  the 
obscurity  of  thought,  we  bring  it  out  into  the 
daylight  of  speech." 

*It  will  be  just  as  I  say,  and  saying  it  will 
fiot  make  it  any  more  so,"  was  Irene's  almost 
sullen  response  to  this.  **I  have  my  own  ideas 
of  things,  and  my  own  individuality;  and 
neither  of  these  do  I  mean  to  abandon.  If  I 
Hartley  hasn't  the  good  sense  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way  in  what  concerns  myself,  I  will 
lake  my  own  way.  As  to  the  troubles  that  may 
come  afterwards,  I  do  not  give  them  any  weight 
in  the  argument.  I  would  die  a  martyr's  death, 
rather  than  become  the  passive  creature  of  an- 
other." 

•*My  dear  friend,  why  will  you  talk  sol" 
Rose  spoke  in  a  tone  of  grief. 

**  Simply  because  I  am  in  earnest.  From  the 
hour  of  our  marriage,  I  have  seen  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  my  husband,  to  assume  control. 
To  make  his  will  the  general  law  of  our  actions. 
It  has  not  exhibited  itself  in  things  of  moment, 
but  in  trifles,  showing  that  the  spirit  was  there. 


I  say  this  to  you.  Rose,  because  we  have  been 
like  sisters,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  my  inmost 
thoughts.  There  is  a  cloud  already  in  the  sky, 
and  it  threatens  an  approaching  storm." 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  Why  are  you  so  blind,  so 
weak,  so  self-deceived  ?  You  are  putting  forth 
your  hands  to  drag  down  the  temple  of  hap- 
piness. If  it  fall,  it  will  crush  you  beneath 
a  mass  of  ruins;  and  not  you  only,  but  the  one 
you  have  so  lately  pledged  yourself  before  God 
and  his  angels  to  love." 

<*  And  I  do  love  him,  as  deeply  as  ever  man 
was  loved.  Oh,  that  he  knew  my  heart ;  he 
would  not,  then,  shadow  his  image  there.  He 
would  not  trifle  with  a  spirit  formed  for  intense, 
yielding,  passionate  love;  but  rigid  as  steel, 
and  cold  as  ice  when  its  freedom  is  touched. 
He  should  have  known  me  better  before  link- 
ing his  faith  with  mine." 

One  of  her  darker  moods  had  come  upon 
Irene;  and  she  was  beating  about  in  the  blind 
obscurity  of  passion.  As  she  began  to  give  utter- 
ance to  complaining  thoughts,  new  thoughts 
formed  themselves ;  and  what  was  only  vague 
feelings  grew  into  ideas  of  wrong ;  and  these, 
when  once  spoken,  assumed  a  magnitude  un- 
imagined  before.  In  vain  did  her  friend  strive 
with  her.  Argument,  remonstrance,  persuasion, 
only  seemed  to  bring  greater  obscurity,  and  to  ex- 
cite a  more  bitter  feeling  in  her  mind.  And  so, 
despairing  of  any  goo4  result.  Rose  withdrew, 
and  left  her  with  her  own  unhappy  thoughts. 

Not  long  after  Miss  Carman  retired,  Emerson 
came  in.  At  the  sound  of  his  approaching 
footsteps,  Irene  had,  with  a  strong  effort,  com- 
posed herself,  and  swept  back  the  deeper 
shadows  from  her  face. 

*<Not  ready  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  pleasant,  half 
chiding  way.  **  The  carriages  will  be  at  the 
door  in  ten  minutes." 

**I  am  not  going  to  ride  out,"  returned 
Irene,  in  a  quiet,  seemingly  indifferent  tone  of 
voice.  Hartley  mistook  her  manner  for  sport, 
and  answered,  pleasantly — 

"Oh,  yes  you  are  my  little  lady!" 

**  No,  I  am  not."  There  was  no  misappre- 
hension now. 

**  Not  going  to  ride  out  ?"  Hartley's  brows 
contracted. 

<*  No ;  I  am  not  going  to  ride  out  to-day." 
Each  word  was  distinctly  spoken. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Irene." 

"Are  not  my  words  plain  enough?" 

"Yes;  they  are  too  plain — so  plain  as  to 
make  them  involve  a  mystery.  What  do  you 
mean  by  this  sudden  change  of  purpose?" 

"  I  don't  wish  to  ride  out,"  said  Irene,  with 
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mssomed  calmness  of  manner — **  and  that  being 
80,  maj  I  not  have  mj  will  in  the  case  ?" 

"No—" 

A  red  spot  burned  on  Irene's  cheeks,  and 
lier  eyes  flashed. 

"  No,"  repeated  her  husband ;  **  not  after  you 
hATe  giTen  up  that  will  to  another." 

"  To  you !"  Irene  started  to  her  feet  in  in- 
stABt  passion.  <*  And  so,  I  am  to  be  nobody, 
and  you  the  lord  and  master.  My  will  is  to  be 
nothing,  and  yours  the  law  of  my  life."  Her 
lip  curled  in  contemptuous  anger. 

*<  Yon  misunderstand  me,"  said  Hartley  Em- 
erson, speaking  as  calmly  as  was  possible  in 
this  sudden  emergency.  "I  did  not  refer, 
specially,  to  myself,  but  to  all  of  our  party,  to 
whom  you  had  giyen  up  your  will  in  a  promise 
to  ride  out  with  them;  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
you  were  bound.' 

*<An  easy  evasion,"  retorted  the  excited 
bride,  who  had  lost  her  mental  equipoise. 

"Irene!"  The  young  man  spoke  sternly. 
**Arc  those  the  right  words  for  your  husband? 
An  easy  cTasion !" 

"I  have  said  them!" 

"  And  you  must  unsay  them !" 

Both  had  passed  under  the  cloud  which  pride 
and  passion  had  raised. 

"Most!  I  thought  you  knew  me  better. 
Hartley!" 

Irene  grew  suddenly  calm. 

"If  there  is  to  be  love  between  us,  all  bar- 
riers must  be  remoTcd." 

"  Don*t  say  mu$t  to  me,  sir !  I  will  not  en- 
dure the  word." 

Hartley  turned  from  her,  and  walked  the 
floor  with  rapid  steps ;  angry,  grieved,  and  in 
donbt  as  to  what  it  were  best  for  him  to  do. 
The  storm  had  broken  on  him,  without  a  sign 
of  warning,  and  he  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  it. 

"  Irene,"  he  said,  at  length,  pausing  before 
her,  "this  conduct  on  your  part  is  wholly  in- 
explicable. I  cannot  understand  its  meaning. 
Will  you  explain  yourself?" 

"  Certainly.  I  am  always  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  my  conduct,"  she  replied,  with  cold 
dignUy. 

*'  Say  on,  then."  Emerson  spoke  with  equal 
coldness  of  manner. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  ride  out,  and  said  so  in 
the  beginning.  That  ought  to  have  been  enough 
for  you.  But  no— my  wishes  were  nothing; 
your  will  must  be  law." 

"  And  that  is  all !  The  head  and  front  of  my 
offending !"  said  Emerson,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

*'It  isn't  so  much  the  thing  itself  that  I 


object  to,  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done," 
answered  Irene. 

"A  spirit  of  oyerbearing  self-will!"  said 
Emerson. 

"  Yes,  if  you  choose.  That  is  what  my  soul 
revolts  against  I  gave  you  my  heart  and  my 
hand — my  love  and  my  confidence — not  my 
freedom.  The  last  is  a  part  of  my  being,  and 
I  will  maintain  it  while  I  have  life." 

"  Perverse  girl !  What  insane  spirit  has  got 
possession  of  your  mind  !"  exclaimed  Emerson, 
chafed  beyond  endurance. 

"Say  on,"  retorted  Irene,  "I  am  prepared 
\  for  this.  I  have  seen  from  the  hour  of  our 
I  marriage,  that  a  time  of  strife  would  come. 
That  your  will  would  seek  to  make  itself  ruler, 
and  that  I  would  not  submit.  I  did  not  expect 
I  the  issue  to  come  so  soon.  I  trusted  in  your 
love  to  spare  me,  at  least,  until  I  could  be  hid- 
den Arom  general  observation  when  I  turned 
myself  upon  you  and  said — Thus  far  thou 
I  mayest  go,  but  no  farther.  But,  come  the 
struggle  early  or  late — ^now  or  in  twenty  years 
— I  am  prepared." 

There  came,  at  this  moment,  a  rap  at  their 
!  door.     Mr.  Emerson  opened  it. 

"  Carriage  is  waiting,"  said  a  servant. 

"  Say  that  we  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  door  closed. 

"Come,  Irene,"  said  Mr.  Emerson. 

"  You  spoke  very  confidently  to  the  servant, 
and  said  we  would  be  down  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  There,  there,  Irene  !  Let  this  folly  die.  It 
has  lived  long  enough.  Come !  Make  yourself 
ready  with  all  speed — our  party  is  delayed  by 
this  prolonged  absence." 

"You  think  me  trifling,  and  treat  me  as  if  I 
were  a  captious  child,"  said  Irene,  with  chill- 
ing calmness.     "  But,  I  am  neither." 

"  Tben  you  will  not  go  ?" 

"I  will  not  go !"  She  said  the  words  slowly 
and  deliberately,  and  as  she  spoke,  looked  her 
husband  steadily  in  the  face.  She  was  in 
I  earnest,  and  he  felt  that  further  remonstranco 
would  be  in  vain. 

"  You  will  repent  of  this,"  he  replied,  with 
!  enough  of  menace  in  his  voice  to  convey  to  her 
mind  a  great  deal  more  than  was  in  his  thoughts. 
And  he  turned  fh>m  her  and  left  the  room. 
Going  down  stairs,  he  found  the  riding  party 
waiting  for  their  appearance. 

"Where  is  Irene?"  was  asked  by  one  and 
I  another,  on  seeing  him  alone. 

"  She  does  not  care  to  ride  out  this  after- 
noon, and  so  I  have  excused  her,"  he  replied. 
Miss  Carman  looked  at  him  narrowly,  and 
!  saw  that  there  was  a  shade  of  trouble  on  his 
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countenance  which  he  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal. She  would  have  remained  behind  with 
Irene,  but  that  would  hare  disappointed  the 
fHeud  who  was  to  be  her  companion  in  the 
drive. 

As  the  party  was  in  couples,  and  as  Mr. 
Emerson  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  without 
his  young  wife,  he  had  to  ride  alone.     The  ab-  < 
sence  of  Irene  was  felt  as  a  drawback  to  the  s 
pleasure  of  all  the  company.     Miss  Carman,  v 
who  understood  the  real  cause  of  Irene's  re- 
fusal to  ride,  was  so  much  troubled  in  her 
mind,  that  she  sat  almost  silent  during  the  two 
hours  they  were  out.     Mr.  Emerson  left  the 
party  after  they  had  been  out  for  an  hour,  and  ^ 
returned  to  the  hotel.     His  excitement  hade 
cooled  off,  and  he  began  to  feel  regret  at  the  \ 
unbending  way  in  which  he  had  met  the  un-  \ 
happy  mood  of  his  bride.  ^ 

*'  Her  OTcr  sensitiye  mind  has  taken  up  a  ? 
wrong  impression,"  he  said,  as  he  talked  with  ^ 
himself;  "and  instead  of  saying  or  doing  any  c 
thing  to  increase  that  impression,  I  should,  by  ^ 
word  and  act  of  kindness,  have  done  all  in  my  ^ 
power  for  its  remoTal.  Two  wrongs  never  < 
make  a  right.  Passion  met  by  passion,  results  < 
not  in  peace.  I  should  have  soothed  and  \ 
yielded,  and  so  won  her  back  to  reason.  As  a  i 
man,  I  ought  to  possess  a  cooler  and  more? 
rationally  balanced  mind.  She  is  a  being  of  i 
feeling  and  impulse— loving,  ardent,  proud,  < 
sensitive,  and  strong-willed.  Knowing  this,  \ 
it  was  madness  in  me  to  chafe  instead  of  sooth-  v 
ing  her ;  to  oppose,  when  gentle  concession  would  I 
have  torn  from  her  eyes  an  illusive  veil.  Oh,  5 
that  I  could  learn  wisdom  in  time!  I  was  in  < 
no  ignorance  as  to  her  peculiar  character,  I  \ 
knew  her  faults  and  her  weaknesses,  as  well 
as  her  nobler  qualities ;  and  it  was  for  me  to 
stimulate  the  one  and  bear  with  the  others. 
Duty,  love,  honor,  humanity,  all  pointed  to 
this." 

The  longer  Mr.  Emerson's  thoughts  ran  in 
this  direction,  the  deeper  grew  his  feeling  of 
■elf-condemnation,  and  the  more  tenderly 
yearned  his  heart  towards  the  young  creature 
he  had  left  alone  with  the  enemies  of  their 
peace  nestling  in  her  bosom,  and  filling  it  with 
passion  and  pain.  After  separating  himself 
from  his  party,  he  drove  back  towards  the 
hotel  at  a  speed  that  soon  put  his  horses  into  a 
foam. 

OHAPTSB  T. 

Me.  Dslanct  was  sitting  in  his  library  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  since  the  wed- 
ding party  left  Ivy  Cliff,  when  the  entrance  of 


*<  Irene !"  He  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  for  his 
daughter  stood  before  him.  Her  face  was  pale, 
her  eyes  fixed  and  sad,  her  dress  in  disorder. 

"Irene!  In  heaven's  name,  what  has  hap- 
pened V* 

"  The  worst,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
voice,  not  moving  from  the  spot  where  she  first 
stood  still. 

"Speak  plainly  my  child.  I  cannot  bear 
suspense." 

"  I  have  left  my  husband,  and  returned  i% 
you !"  was  the  firmly  uttered  reply. 

"Oh,  folly!  Oh,  madness!  What  evil  conn* 
seller  has  prevailed  with  you,  my  unhappy 
child!"  said  Mr.  Delaney  in  a  voioe  of  aob- 
guish. 

"I  have  counselled  with  no  one  but  myself." 

"Never  a  wise  counsellor — ^never  a  wise 
counsellor!  But  why — why  have  you  taken 
this  desperate  step  ?" 

"  In  self- protection,"  replied  Irene. 

"  Sit  down,  my  child.  There  — **  and  he  led 
her  to  a  seat.  "  Now  let  me  remove  your  bon- 
net and  shawl.  How  wretched  you  look,  poor, 
misguided  one!  I  could  have  laid  you  in  the 
grave  with  less  agony  than  I  feel  in  seeing  yoa 
thus." 

Her  heart  was  touched  at  this,  and  tears  fell 
over  her  face.  In  the  selfishness  of  her  own 
sternly  borne  trouble,  she  had  forgotten  the 
sorrow  she  was  bringing  to  her  father's  heart. 

"Poor  child!  Poor  child!"  sobbed  the  old 
man,  as  he  sat  down  beside  Irene,  and  drew 
her  head  against  his  breast.  And  so,  both 
wept  together  for  a  time.  After  they  had 
grown  calm,  Mr.  Delaney  said — 

"Tell  me,  Irene,  without  disguise  of  any 
kind,  the  meaning  of  this  step  which  you  have 
so  hastily  taken.  Let  me  have  the  beginning, 
progress,  and  consummation  <^  the  sad  misun- 
derstanding." 

While  yet  under  the  government  of  blind 
passion,  ere  her  husband  returned  from  the 
drive,  which  Irene  had  refused  to  take  with 
him,  she  had,  acting  from  a  sudden  suggestion 
that  came  to  her  mind,  left  her  room,  and 
taking  the  cars,  passed  down  to  Albany,  where 
she  remained  until  morning  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
In  silence  and  loneliness  she  had,  during  the 
almost  sleepless  night  that  followed,  ample 
time  for  reflection  and  repentance.  And  both 
came,  with  convictions  of  error,  and  deep  re- 
gret for  the  unwise,  almost  disgracefVil  step  she 
had  taken ;  involving  not  only  suffering,  but 
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htunfliating  exposure  of  herself  and  husband. 
But,  it  was  felt  to  be  too  late,  now,  to  look 
back.  Pride  would  hare  laid  upon  her  a  posi- 
tire  interdiction,  if  other  considerations  had 
not  come  in  to  push  the  question  of  return 
aside. 

In  the  morning,  without  partaking  of  food, 
Irene  lefL  in  tha  New  Tork  boat,  and  passed 
down  the  rirer  towards  the  home  fh)m  which 
■he  had  gone  forth  only  a  few  days  before,  a 
bappj  bride — ^returning,  with  the  cup,  then  full 
of  the  Bweet  wine  of  life,  now  brimming  with 
the  bitterest  potion  that  had  ever  touched  her 
Hps. 

And  BO  she  had  come  back  to  her  father's 
house.  In  all  the  hours  of  mental  anguish 
vhich  had  passed,  since  her  departure  from 
Saratoga,  there  had  been  an  accusing  spirit  at 
her  ear ;  and  resist  as  she  would,  self-condem- 
nation prevailed  oyer  attempted  self-justifica- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  unhappy  rupture  was 
BO  light,  the  first  provocation  so  insignificant, 
that  she  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  out  her 
ease  before  her  father.  As  to  the  world,  pride 
eoonselled  silence. 

With  but  little  concealment,  or  extenuation 
of  her  own  conduct,  Irene  told  the  story  of  her 
disagreement  with  Hartley. 

'<  And  that  was  all !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Delanoy, 
in  amazement,  when  his  daughter  ended  her 
namUlye. 

**A11,  bat  enough!"  she  answered,  with  a 
resolute  manner. 

BIr.  Delancy  arose  and  walked  the  floor  in 
Bilence  for  more  than  ten  minutes;  durihg 
which  time  Irene  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

**0h,  misery!"  ejaculated  the  father  at 
length,  lifting  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
then  bringing  them  down  with  a  gesture  of 
despair. 

Irene  started  up  and  moved  to  his  side. 

"Dear  father!"  she  spoke  tenderly,  laying 
her  hands  npon  him.  But  he  pushed  her  away, 
saying— 

"Wretched  girl !  You  have  laid  upon  my  old 
head  a  burden  of  disgrace  and  wretchedness 
that  you  have  no  power  to  remove." 

"Father!  Father!"  She  clung  to  him,  but 
he  pushed  her  away.  His  manner  was  like 
that  of  one  suddenly  bereft  of  reason.  She 
clung  still,  but  he  resolutely  tore  himself  from 
her,  when  she  fell  exhausted  and  fainting  upon 
the  floor. 

Alarm  now  took  the  place  of  other  emotions, ! 
and  Mr.  Delancy  was  endeavoring  to  lift  the 
insensible  body,  when  a  quick,  heavy  tread  in 
the  portieo  caused  him  to  look  up,  just  as  < 


Hartley  Emerson  pushed  open  one  of  the 
French  windows  and  entered  the  library.  He 
had  a  wild,  anxious,  half  frightened  look.  Mr. 
Delancy  let  the  body  fall  from  his  almost  pa- 
ralyzed arms  and  staggered  to  a  chair,  while 
Emerson  sprung  forward,  catching  up  the 
fainting  form  of  his  young  bride,  and  bearing 
it  to  a  sofa. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  in  this  way  ?" 
asked  the  young  man,  in  a  tone  of  agitation. 

"  She  fainted  this  moment,"  replied  Mr.  De- 
lancy. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  here  ?" 

"  Not  half  an  hour,"  was  answered ;  and  as 
Mr.  Delancy  spoke  he  reached  for  the  bell  and 
jerked  it  two  or  three  tiflies  violently.  The 
waiter,  startled  by  the  loud,  prolonged  sound, 
came  hurriedly  to  the  library. 

"  Send  Margaret  here,  and  then  get  a  horse 
and  ride  over  swiftly  for  Dr.  Edmundson.  Tell 
him  to  come  immediately." 

The  waiter  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  look- 
ing in  a  half  terrified  way  upon  the  white, 
deathly  face  of  Irene,  and  then  fled  from  the 
apartment.  No  grass  grew  beneath  his  horse's 
feet,  as  he  held  him  to  his  utmost  speed  for  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  which  lay  between  Ivy 
Cliff  and  the  doctor's  residence. 

Margaret,  startled  b}*  the  hurried,  half  in- 
coherent summons  of  the  waiter,  came  flying 
into  the  library.  The  moment  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Irene,  who  still  lay  insensible  upon  the 
sofa,  she  screamed  out,  in  terror — 

"Oh,  she's  dead!  she's  dead!"  and  stood 
still,  as  if  suddenly  paralyzed.  Then,  wringing 
her  hands,  she  broke  out  in  a  wild,  sobbing 
tone — 

"  My  poor,  poor  child !  Oh,  she  is  dead, 
dead !" 

"No,  Margaret,'*  said  Mr.  Delancy,  as 
calmly  as  he  could  speak,  "  she  is  not  dead ! 
It  is  only  a  fainting  fit.  Bring  some  water, 
quickly  I" 

Water  was  brought,  and  dashed  into  the  face 
of  Irene ;  but  there  came  no  sign  of  returning 
consciousness. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  her  up  to  her  room, 
Mr.  Emerson  ?"  suggested  Margaret. 

"Tes,"  he  replied;  and  lifting  the  insensible 
form  of  his  bride  in  his  arms,  the  unhappy 
man  bore  her  to  her  chamber.  Then,  sitting 
down  beside  the  bed  upon  which  he  had  placed 
her,  he  kissed  her  pale  cheeks,  and  laying  his 
face  to  hers,  sobbed  and  moaned  in  the  aban- 
donment of  his  grief,  like  a  distressed  child 
weeping  in  despair  for  some  lost  treasure. 

"Come,"  said  Margaret,  who  was  an  old 
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family  domestic,  drawing  Hartley  from  the  bed-  | 
side.  '*  Leave  her  alone  with  me  for  a  little  | 
while." 

And  the  husband  and  father  retired  from  the  | 
room.  When  they  returned,  at  the  call  of  Mar-  I 
garet,  they  found  Irene  in  bed,  her  white,  un- 1 
conscious  face  scarcely  relieved  against  thei 
snowy  pillow  on  which  her  head  was  resting. 

**  She  is  alive  1"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low,  but ; 
excited  voice.     **  I  can  feel  her  heart  beat.'' 

"  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Emerson,  bending  | 
again  over  the  motionless  form,  and  gating  | 
anxiously  down  upon  the  face  of  his  bride. 

But  there  was  no  utterance  of  thankfulness  I 
in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Delancy.  For  her  to  come  1 
back  again  to  conscious  life  was,  he  felt,  but  a  | 
return  to  wretchedness.  If  the  true  prayer  of  ; 
his  heart  could  have  found  voice,  it  would  have  J 
been  for  death,  and  not  for  life. 

In  silence,  fear  and  suspense  they  waited  an  | 
hour  before  the  doctor  arrived.  Little  change  I 
in  Irene  took  place  during  that  time,  except  < 
that  her  respiration  became  clearer  and  the  pul-  < 
sations  of  her  heart  distinct  and  regular.  The  | 
application  of  warm  stimulants  was  imme- 
diately ordered,  and  their  good  effects  soon  be-  | 
came  apparent. 

*'  All  will  come  right  in  a  little  while,"  said  I 
Dr.  Edmundson,  encouragingly.  **  It  seems  to  I 
be  only  a  fainting  fit  of  unusual  length." 

Hartley  drew  Mr.  Delancy  aside. 

'*  It  will  be  best  that  I  should  be  alone  with  \ 
her  when  she  recovers,"  said  he. 

'*  You  may  be  right  in  that,"  said  Mr.  De-  ; 
lancy,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

**  I  am  sure  that  I  am,"  was  returned. 

'*  You  think  she  will  recover  soon  ?"  said  Mr. 
Delancy,  approaching  the  doctor. 

*'Yes;  at  any  moment.     She  is  breathing] 
deeper,  and  her  heart  beats  with  a  fuller  im- 
pulse." 

«« Let  us  retire,  then,"  and  he  drew  the  doctor  | 
ft-om  the  apartment.  Pausing  at  the  door,  he  I 
called  to  Margaret  in  a  half  whisper.  She  I 
went  out  1^0,  Emerson  alone  remaining. 

Taking  his  place  by  the  bedside,  he  waited, 
in  trembling  anxiety,  for  the  moment  when  her  j 
eyes  should  open  and  recognize  him.  At  last  | 
there  came  a  quivering  of  the  eyelids  and  a  | 
motion  about  the  sleeper's  lips.  Emerson  bent  j 
over,  and  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 

**  Irene !"    He  called  her  name  in  a  voice  of 
the  tenderest  affection.     The  sound  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  the  region  of  consciousness,  for  \ 
her  lips  moved  with  a  murmur  of  inarticulate  [ 
words.     He  kissed  her,  and  said  again — 

**  Irene  1" 


There  was  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Irene,  love  I  darling !"  The  voice  of  Em- 
erson was  burdened  with  tenderness. 

**0h,  Hartley  1"  she  exclaimed,  opening  her 
eyes  and  looking  with  a  kind  of  glad,  bewilder- 
ment into  his  face.  Then  half  rising,  and 
drawing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  bosom,  murmuring — 

**  Thank  God  that  it  is  only  a  dream  I" 

**  Yes,  thank  God !"  replied  her  husband,  as 
he  kissed  her  in  a  kind  of  wild  fervor,  **  and 
may  such  dreams  never  come  again." 

She  lay  very  still  for  some  moments. 
Thought  and  memory  were  beginning  to  act 
feebly.  The  response  of  her  husband  had  in 
it  something  that  set  her  to  questioning.  But 
there  was  one  thing  that  made  her  feel  happy. 
The  sound  of  his  loving  voice  was  in  her  ears ; 
and  all  the  while  she  felt  his  hand  moving, 
with  a  soft,  caressing  touch,  over  her  cheek 
and  temple. 

<*  Dear  Irene !"  he  murmured  in  her  ears ; 
and  then  her  hand  tightened  on  his. 

And  thus  she  remained  until  conscious  lifb 
regained  its  full  activity.    Then  the  trial  came. 

Suddenly  lifting  herself  from  the  bosom  of 
her  husband,  Irene  gave  a  hurried  glance 
around  the  well  known  chamber,  then  turned 
and  looked  with  a  strange,  fearful,  questioning 
glance  into  his  face. 

**  Where  am  I  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?"  she 
asked. 

•«  It  means,"  replied  Emerson,  '*  that  the 
dream,  thank  God !  is  over,  and  that  my  dear 
wife  is  awake  again." 

He  placed  his  arms  again  around  her,  and 
drew  her  to  his  heart,  almost  smothering  her, 
as  he  did  so,  with  kisses. 

She  lay  passive  for  a  little  while ;  then,  dis- 
engaging herself,  she  said,  faintly — 

**I  feel  weak  and  bewildered;  let  me  lie 
down." 

She  closed  her  eyes  as  Emerson  placed  her 
back  on  the  pillow,  a  sad  expression  covering 
her  still  pallid  face.  Sitting  down  beside  her 
he  took  her  hand  and  held  it  with  a  firm  pres- 
sure. She  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it. 
He  kissed  her,  and  a  warmer  flush  came  over 
her  face. 

'*Dear  Irene!"  His  hand  pressed  tightly 
upon  hers,  and  she  returned  the  pressure. 

"Shall  I  call  your  father?  He  is  very 
anxious  about  you." 

"Not  yet."  And  she  caught  slightly  her 
breath,  as  if  feeling  were  growing  too  strong 
for  her. 
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<<Let  it  be  as  a  dream,  Hartley!"  Irene 
lifted  herself  up,  and  looked  calmly  but  with  a 
Tory  sad  expression  on  her  countenance  into 
ber  husband's  face. 

*<  Between  us  two,  Irene,  even  as  a  dream 
Arom  which  both  haye  awakened,"  he  repUed. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  sunk  back  upon  the 
pillow. 

Mr.  Emerson  then  went  to  the  door  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Delancy.  On  a  brief  consulta- 
tion it  was  thought  best  for  Dr.  Edmundson 
not  to  see  her  again,  A  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  called  in  might  give  occasion 
for  more  disturbing  thoughts  than  were  already 
pressing  upon  her  mind.  And  so,  after  giving 
some  general  directions  as  to  the  avoidance  of  * 
all  things  likely  to  excite  her  mind  unplea- 
santly, the  doctor  withdrew. 

Mr.  Delancy  saw  his  daughter  alone.  The 
interview  was  long  and  earnest.  On  his  part, 
was  the  fullest  disapproval  of  her  conduct  and 
the  most  solemnly  spoken  admonitions  and 
warnings.  She  confessed  her  error,  without 
any  attempt  at  excuse  or  palliation,  and  pro- 
mised a  vriser  conduct  in  the  future. 

*'  There  is  not  one  husband  in  five,"  said  the 
father,  **  who  would  have  forgiven  an  act  like 
this,  placing  him,  as  it  does,  in  such  a  false 
and  homiliating  position  before  the  world.  He 
lores  yon  with  too  deep  and  true  a  love,  my 
child,  for  girlish  trifling  like  this.  And  let  me 
warn  you  of  the  danger  you  incur  of  turning 
against  you  the  spirit  of  such  a  man.  I  have 
studied  his  character  closely,  and  I  see  in  it 
an  element  of  firmness  that,  if  it  once  sets 
itsdf,  will  be  as  inflexible  as  iron.  If  you  re- 
peat acts  of  this  kind,  the  day  must  come  when 
forbearance  will  cease;  and  then,  in  turning 
firom  you,  it  will  be  never  to  turn  back  again. 
Harden  him  against  you  once,  and  it  will  be 
for  all  time." 

Irene  wept  bitterly  at  this  strong  represen- 
tation, and  trembled  at  thought  of  the  danger 
she  had  escaped. 

To  her  husband,  when  she  was  alone  with 
him  again,  she  confessed  her  fault,  and  prayed 
him  to  let  the  memory  of  it  pass  f^om  his  mind 
forever.  On  his  part  was  the  fullest  denial  of 
any  purpose  whatever,  in  the  late  misunder- 
standing, to  bend  her  to  his  will.  He  assured 
hear  that  if  he  had  dreamed  of  any  serious  objec- 
tion on  her  part  to  the  ride,  he  would  not  have 
urged  it  for  a  moment.  It  involved  no  pro- 
mised pleasure  to  him  apart  from  pleasure  to 
ht^;  uid  it  was  because  he  believed  that  she 
wonld  ei^y  the  drive  that  he  had  urged  her  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 


All  this  was  well,  as  far  as  it  could  go.  But 
repentance  and  mutual  forgiveness  did  not  re- 
store everything  to  the  old  condition — did  not 
obliterate  that  one  sad  page  in  their  history*, 
and  leave  them  free  to  make  a  new  and  better 
record.  If  the  folly  had  been  in  private,  the 
effort  at  forgiving  and  forgetting,  would  have 
been  attended  with  fewer  annoying  considera- 
tions. But,  it  was  committed  in  public,  and 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  occasion  invidious  remark.  And 
then,  how  were  they  to  meet  the  different 
members  of  the  wedding  party,  which  they  had 
so  suddenly  thrown  into  consternation  t 

On  the  next  day,  the  anxious  members  of 
this  party  made  their  appearance  at  Ivy  Cliff, 
not  having,  up  to  this  time,  received  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  fugitive  bride.  Mr.  Delancy  did 
not  attempt  to  excuse  to  them  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  his  daughter,  beyond  the  admission 
that  she  must  have  been  temporarily  deranged. 
Something  was  said  about  resuming  the  bridal 
tour,  but  Mr.  Delancy  said,  **  No ;  the  quiet  of 
Ivy  Cliff  will  yield  more  pleasure  than  the  ex- 
citement of  travel.", 
And  all  felt  this  to  be  true. 

CHAPTK&  VI. 

''After  the  storm."  Alas !  that  there  should 
be  a  wreck-strewn  shore  so  soon.  That,  within 
three  days  of  the  bridal  morning,  a  tempest 
should  have  raged,  scattering  on  the  wind 
sweet  blossoms  which  had  just  opened  to  the 
sunshine ;  tearing  away  the  clinging  vines  of 
love;  and  leaving  marks  of  desolation  which 
no  dew  and  sunshine  could  ever  obliterate. 

It  was  not  a  blessed  honey-moon  to  them. 
How  could  it  be,  after  what  had  passed  ?  Both 
were  hurt  and  mortified ;  and  while  there  was 
mutual  forgiveness,  and  great  tenderness  and 
fond  concessions,  one  towards  the  other,  there 
was  a  sober,  thoughtful  state  of  mind,  not 
favorable  to  happiness. 

Mr.  Delancy  hoped  the  lesson — a  very  severe 
one — ^might  prove  the  guarantee  of  future  peace. 
It  had,  without  doubt,  awakened  Irene's  mind  to 
sober  thoughts  and  closer  self-examination  than 
usual.  She  was  convicted,  in  her  own  heart, 
of  folly,  the  memory  of  which  could  never  re- 
turn to  her  without  a  sense  of  pain. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  ft'om  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  went 
down  to  the  city  to  take  possession  of  their  new 
home.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Ivy 
Cliff,  Mr.  Delancy  had  a  long  conference  with 
his  daughter,  in  which  he  conjured  her  by  all 
things  sacred  to  guard  herself  against  that 
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blindness  of  passion  which  had  already  pro- 
duced sach  unhappj  consequences.  She  re- 
peated, with  manj  tears,  her  good  resolutions 
for  the  fViture;  and  showed  great  sorrow  and 
contrition  for  the  past, 

**It  may  come  out  right,"  said  the  old  man 
to  himself,  as  he  sat  alone,  with  a  pressure  of 
foreboding  on  his  mind,  looking  into  the  dim 
future,  on  the  day  of  their  departure  for  New 
York.  His  only  and  beloved  child  had  gone 
forth  to  return  no  more,  unless  in  sorrow  or 
wretchedness.  '*It  may  come  out  right;  but 
my  heart  has  sad  misgiyings." 

There  was  a  troubled  suspense  of  nearly  a 
week,  when  the  first  letter  came  from  Irene  to 
her  father.  He  broke  the  seal  with  unsteady 
hands;  fearing  to  let  his  eyes  fall  upon  the 
opening  page. 

"  My  dear,  dear,  father!  I  am  a  happy  young 
wife." 

*'  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  aloud, 
letting  the  hand  fall  that  held  Irene's  letter. 
It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  read 
farther ;  then  he  drank  in,  with  almost  childish 
eagerness,  every  sentence  of  the  long  letter. 

"Yes;  yes;  it  may  come  out  right,"  said  Mr. 
Delancy — "  It  may  come  out  right."  He  uttered 
the  words,  so  often  on  his  lips,  with  more  con- 
fidence than  usual.  The  letter  strongly  urged 
him  to  make  her  a  visit,  if  it  was  only  for  a 
day  or  two. 

"You  know,  dear  father,"  she  wrote,  "that 
most  of  your  time  is  to  be  spent  with  us — all 
your  winters,  certainly — and  we  want  you  to 
begin  the  new  arrangement  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Delancy  sighed  over  the  passage.  He 
had  not  set  his  heart  on  this  arrangement.  It 
might  have  been  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to 
anticipate;  but,  there  was  not  the  hopeful 
basis  for  anticipation  which  a  mind  like  his 
required. 

Not  love  alone  prompted  Mr.  Delancy  to 
make  an  early  visit  to  New  York ;  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  to  know  how  it  really  was  with  the 
young  couple,  acted  quite  as  strongly  in  the 
line  of  incentive.  And  so  he  went  down  to  the 
city,  and  passed  nearly  a  week  there.  Both 
Irene  and  her  husband  knew  that  he  was  ob- 
serving them  closely  all  the  while ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  put  them  under  some  con- 
straint. Every  thing  passed  harmoniously ; 
and  Mr.  Delancy  returned  with  the  half  hope- 
fill,  half  doubting  words  on  his  lips,  so  often 
and  often  repeated  — 

"  Yes — ^yes.    It  may  come  out  right*' 

But,  it  was  not  coming  out  altogether  right. 


Even  while  the  old  man  was  under  her  roof, 
Irene  had  a  brief  season  of  self-willed  reaction 
against  her  husband,  consequent  on  some  un- 
guarded word,  or  act,  which-  she  felt  to  be  a 
trespass  on  her  freedom.  To  save  appearances, 
while  Mr.  Delancy  was  with  them.  Hartley 
yielded  and  tendered  conciliatory  words,  all 
the  while  that  his  spirit  chafed  sorely. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Delancy  for  Ivy  ClifF, 
was  the  signal  for  both  Irene  and  her  husband 
to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  the  restraint  which 
each  had  borne  with  a  certain  restlessness  that 
longed  for  a  time  of  freedom.  On  the  rery 
day  that  he  left,  Irene  showed  so  much  that 
seemed  to  her  husband  like  perverseness  of 
will,  that  he  was  seriously  offended,  and  spoke 
an  unguarded  word  that  was  as  fire  to  stubble 
— a  word  that  was  repented  of  as  soon  as 
spoken,  but  which  pride  would  not  permit  him 
to  recall.  It  took  nearly  a  week  of  suffering 
to  discipline  the  mind  of  Mr.  Emerson  to  the 
point  of  conciliation.  On  the  part  of  Irene, 
there  was  not  the  thought  of  yielding.  Her 
will,  supported  by  pride,  was  as  rigid  as  iron. 
Reason  had  no  power  over  her.  She  felt, 
rather  than  thought. 

Thus  far,  both  as  lover  and  husband,  in  all 
their  alienations.  Hartley  had  been  the  first  to 
yield;  and  it  was  so  now.  He  was  strong- 
willed  and  persistent — ^but  cooler  reason  helped 
him  back  into  the  right  way,  and  he  had,  thus 
far,  found  it  quicker  than  Irene.  Not  that  be 
suffered  less,  or  repented  sooner.  Irene's  suf- 
fering was  far  deeper ;  but  she  was  blinder  and 
more  self-determined. 

Again  the  sun.  of  peace  smiled  down  upon 
them ;  but,  as  before,  on  something  shorn  of  itd 
strength  or  beauty. 

"  I  will  be  more  guarded,"  said  Hartley  to 
himself.  "  Knowing  her  weakness,  why  should 
I  not  protect  her  against  everyihiug  that 
wounds  her  sensitive  nature  ?  Love  concedes, 
is  long  suffering  and  full  of  patience.  I  love 
Irene — words  cannot  tell  how  deeply !  Then 
why  should  I  not,  for  her  sake,  bear  and  for- 
bear? Why. should  I  think  of  myself,  and 
grow  fretted  because  she  does  not  yield  as 
readily  as  I  could  desire,  to  my  wishes  ?" 

So  Emerson  talked  with  himself  and  resolved. 
But  who  does  not  know  the  feebleness  of  reso- 
lution, when  opposed  to  temperament  and  con- 
firmed habits  of  mind?  How  weak  is  mere 
human  strength!  Alas!  how  few,  depending 
on  that  alone,  are  ever  able  to  bear  up  steadily, 
for  any  length  of  time,  against  the  tide  of  pa»- 
sion  I 

Off  bis  guard,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
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after  resolTing  thos  with  himself,  the  young 
husband  spoke  in  captious  disapproval  of  some-  ] 
thing  which  Irene  had  done,  or  proposed  to  do, 
mnd  the  consequence  was,  the  assumption  on 
her  part  of  a  cold,  reserred,  and  dignified  man- 
ner,  which  hurt  and   annoyed   him  beyond 
measure.     Pride  led  him  to  treat  her  in  the  | 
same  way ;  and  so,  for  days  they  met  in  silenee, 
or  formal  courtesy,  all  the  while  suffering  a ; 
degree  of  wretchedness  almost  impossible  to  be 
endured ;  and  all  the  while,  which  was  worst  \ 
of  all,  writing  on  their  hearts  bitter  things ; 
against  each  other. 

To  Emerson,  as  before,  the  better  state  first 
returned,  and  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance  i 
droTO  the  shadows  from  hers.  Then,  for  a| 
season,  they  were  loving,  thoughtful,  forbear-  | 
ing,  and  happy.  But,  the  clouds  came  back 
again,  and  storms  marred  the  beauty  of  their  i 
Ures. 

All  this  was  sad — ^rery  sad.    There  were; 
good  and  noble  qualities  in  the  hearts  of  both. 
They  were  not  narrow  minded,  and  selfish,  like  i 
00  many  of  your  placid,  accommodating,  calcu-  * 
lating  people ;  but  generous  in  their  feelings, 
and  broad  in  their  sympathies.     They  had 
ideals  of  life,  that  went  reaching  out  far  be-  ( 
yond  themselres.    Tes,  it  was  sad  to  see  two  ! 
siuch  hearts  beating  against  and  bruising  each 
other,  instead  of  taking  the  same  pulsation. 
But,  there  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  them. 
Ireae's  jealous  guardianship  of  her  freedom;  her ! 
quiok  temper,  pride  and  self-will,  made  the  posi-  \ 
tSon  of  h«>  husband  so  difficult,  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

The  summer  and  fall  passed  away  without  \ 
any  serious  rupture  between  the  sensitive  \ 
eoaple,  although  there  had  been  seasons  of ; 
great  unhappiness  to  both.  Irene  had  been  upr  I 
to  Ivy  Cliff  many  times,  to  visit  her  father,  and  ( 
now  she  was  beginning  to  urge  his  removal  to  \ 
the  etty  for  the  winter.  But  lifr.  Delancy,  who  | 
had  never  given  his  full  promise  to  this  ar- 
rangementy  felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  leave  \ 
his  old  home,  as  the  season  advanced.  Almost  | 
frwn  boyhood  he  had  lived  there,  and  his  habits  * 
were  formed  for  rural  instead  of  city  life.  He  < 
pictured  the  dose  streets,  with  their  rows  of ! 
houses,  thai  left  for  the  eye  only  narrow  \ 
patches  of  etherial  blue;  and  contrasted  this 
with  the  broad  winter  landscape,  which  for  him  < 
had  always  spread  itself  out  with  a  beauty  < 
riviUled  by  no  other  season;  and  his  heart! 
ftiledhim. 

The  brief  December  days  were  on  them,  and  < 
Irene  grew  more  urgent. 

**  Oeme,  dear  father,*'  die  wrote.     « I  think 


of  you,  sitting  all  alone  at  Ivy  Cliff,  during 
these  Ipng  evenings,  and  grow  sad  at  heart  in 
sympathy  with  your  loneliness.  Come  at  once. 
Why  linger  a  week,  or  even  a  day  longer.  We 
have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other  these  many 
years,  and  ought  not  to  be  separated  now.*' 

But  Mr.  Delancy  was  not  ready  to  exchange 
the  pure  air  and  wide  spreading  scenery  of  the 
Highlands  for  a  city  residence,  even  in  the  de- 
solate winter,  and  so  wrote  back  doubtingly. 
Irene  and  her  husband  then  came  up  to  add 
the  persuasion  of  their  presence  at  Ivy  Cliff. 
It  did  not  avail,  however.  The  old  man  was 
too  deeply  wedded  to  his  home. 

'*  I  should  be  miserable  in  New  York,"  he 
replied  to  their  earnest  efitreaties;  and  it  would 
not  add  to  your  happiness  to  see  me  going 
about  with  a  sober,  discontented  face,  or  to  be 
reminded  every  little  while  that  if  you  had  left 
me  to  my  winter's  hybernation,  I  would  have 
been  a  contented  instead  of  a  dissatisfied  old 
man.  No,  no,  my  children;  Ivy  Cliff  is  the 
best  place  for  me.  You  shall  come  up  and 
spend  Christmas  here,  and  we  will  have  a  gay 
season." 

There  was  no  farther  use  in  argument.  Mr. 
Delancy  would  have  his  way;  and  he  was 
right. 

Irene  and  her  husband  went  back  to  the 
city,  with  a  promise  to  spend  Christmas  at  the 
old  homestead. 

Two  weeks  passed.  It  was  the  twentieth  of 
December.  Without  previous  intimation  Irene 
came  up  alone  to  Ivy  Cliff,  startling  her  father 
by  coming  in  suddenly  upon  him  one  dreary 
afternoon,  just  as  the  leaden  sky  began  to 
scatter  down  the  winter's  first  offering  of  snow. 

**  My  daughter!"  he  exclaimed,  surpi^se  so 
burdening  him  that  he  could  not  move  from 
where  he  was  sitting. 

**  Dear  father !"  she  answered,  with  a  loving 
smile,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissing  him. 

<* Where  is  Hartley?"  asked  the  old  man, 
looking  past  Irene  towards  the  door  through 
which  she  had  just  entered. 

«*  Oh,  I  left  him  in  New  York,"  she  replied. 

"  In  New  York !    Have  you  come  alona  ?" 

**  Yes.  Christmas  is  only  five  days  off,  yon 
know,  and  I  am  here  to  help  you  prepare  for 
it.  Of  course.  Hartley  cannot  leave  hi  j  busi- 
ness." 

She  spoke  in  an  excited,  almost  gay  tone  of 
voice.  Mr.  Delancy  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
Unpleasant  doubts  flitted  through  his  mind. 

"When  will  your  husband  come  up?"  ho 
inquired. 
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**  At  Christmas,"  she  answered,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

"Why  didn't  you  write,  love?"  asked  Mr. 
Delancy.  **  You  have  taken  me  by  surprise, 
and  set  my  nerves  in  a  flutter." 

"  I  only  thought  about  it  last  evening.  One 
of  my  sudden  resolutions." 

And  she  laughed  a  low,  fluttering  laugh.  It 
might  have  been  an  error,  but  her  father  had 
a  fancy  that  it  did  not  come  from  her  heart. 

"  I  will  run  up  stairs  and  put  off  my  things," 
she  said,  moving  away. 

**  Did  you  bring  a  trunk  ?" 

"  0  yes ;  it  is  at  the  landing, 
for  it?" 


"Tes.  But  don't  stand  here,  Miss  Irene; 
come  over  to  your  room." 

"  What  kind  of  a  dream  had  you,  Margaret?" 
asked  the  young  wife,  as  she  sat  down  on  tlie 
side  of  the  bed,  where,  pillowed  in  sleep,  she 
had  dreamed  so  many  of  girlhood's  pleasant 
dreams. 

"  I  was  dreaming  all  night  about  you,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  looking  sober-faced. 

"  And  you  saw  me  in  trouble  ?" 

"0  dear,  yes;  in  nothing  but  trouble.     I 

thought  once  that  I  saw  you  in  a  great  room 

full  of  wild  beasts.     They  were  chained,  or  in 

Will  you  send  \  cages ;  but  you  would  keep  going  close  up  to 

the  bars  of  the  cages,  ur  near  enough  for  the 


And  Irene  went,  with  quick  st^ps,  from  the  <  chained  animals  to  spring  upon  you.  And 
apartment,  and  ran  up  to  the  chamber  she  still  \  that  wasn't  all.  You  put  the  end  of  your  little 
called  her  own.  On  the  way  she  met  Mar-  <  parasol  in  between  the  bars,  and  a  fierce  tiger 
garet.  >  struck   at  you  with  his  great  cat-like  paw, 

"  Miss  Irene !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  pausing  >  tearing  the  flesh  ftrom  your  arm.  Then  I  saw 
and  lifLing  her  hands  in  astonishment.  "  Why,  i  you  in  a  little  boat,  down  on  the  river.  Yoa 
where  did  you  come  f^om  ?"  {  had  put  up  a  sail,  and  was  going  out  all  alone. 

*  Just  arrived  in  the  boat.     Have  come  to  s  I  saw  the  boat  move  off  from  the  shore,  just  as 


help  you  get  ready  for  Christmas." 

"  Please  goodness,  how  you  frightened  me !" 
said  the  warm-hearted  domestic,  who  had  been 
in  the  fanrily  ever  since  Irene  was  a  child,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  her.  <<  How's  Mr. 
Emerson  ?" 

*•  Oh,  he's  well,  thank  you,  Margaret." 

"  Well,  now,  child,  you  did  set  me  all  into  a 


plainly  as  I  see  you  now.  I  stood  and  watched 
until  you  were  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Then 
I  thought  Mr.  Emerson  was  standing  by  me, 
and  that  we  both  saw  a  great  monster — a 
whale,  or  something  else— chasing  after  your 
boat.  Mr.  Emerson  was  in  great  distress,  and 
said — *  I  told  her  not  to  go ;  but  she  ia  so  self- 
willed  !'    And  then  he  jumped  into  a  boat,  and 


fluster.  I  thought  may  be  you'd  got  into  one  \  taking  the  oars  went  gliding  out  after  you  as 
of  your  tantrums,  and  come  off  and  left  your  <  swiftly  as  the  wind.  I  never  saw  mortal  arm 
husband."  s  make  a  boat  fly  as  he  did  that  little  skiff.    And 

"  Why,  Margaret!"  A  crimson  flush  mantled  <  I  saw  him  strike  the  monster  with  his  oar,  just 
the  face  of  Irene.  ^  as  his  huge  jaws  were  opened  to  devour  you 

"You  must  excuse  me,  child,  but  just  that  ^  Dear!  dear!  but  I  was  fHghtened,  and  woke  up 


came  tnto  my  head,"  replied  Margaret  *  *  You're 
very  downright  and  determined  sometimes; 
and  there  isn't  anything  hardly  that  you 
wouldn't  do  if  the  spirit  was  on  you.  I'm  glad 
it's  all  right.     Dear  me !  dear  me !" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  all  make 
me  out,"  said  Irene,  laughing. 

"  I  don't  think  you're  bad,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, in  kind  deprecation,  yet  with  a  freedom 
of  speech  warranted  by  her  years  and  attach- 
ment to  Irene.  "  But  you  go  off  in  such  strange 
ways — get  so  wrong-headed  sometimes,  that 
there's  no  counting  on  you." 

Then,  growing  more  serious,  she  added : — 

**  The  fact  is,  Miss  Irene,  you  keep  me  feel- 
ing kind  of  uneasy  all  the  time.    I  dreamed 


;  all  in  a  tremble." 

'Before  he  had  saved  me?"  said  Irene, 
;  taking  a  deep  breath. 

*  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any  chance 
\  of  saving  there,  and  I  was  glad  that  I  waked 
\  up  when  I  did." 

"  What  else  did  you  dream  ?"  asked  Irene. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  all  I  dreamed.  Once  I 
saw  you  fall  fVom  the  high  rock  just  above 
[  West  Point,  and  go  dashing  down  into  the  river. 
I  Then  I  saw  you  chased  by  a  mad  bull." 

"  And  no  one  came  to  my  rescue  ?" 

«0h,  yes;  there  was  more  than  one  who 
I  tried  to  save  you.  First,  your  father  ran  in 
>  between  you  and  the  bull — ^but  he  dashed  over 
I  him ;  then  I  saw  Mr.  Emerson  rushing  up  with 


about  you  last  night,  and  may  be  that  has  r  a  pitchfork,  and  he  got  before  the  mad  animal 
helped  to  put  me  into  a  fluster  now."  t  and  pointed  the  sharp  prongs  at  his  eyes ;  but 

said  Irene,  with  a  de-  <  the  bull  tore  down  on  him  and  tossed  him  away 
nner.  ^  up  into  the  air.    I  awoke  as  I  saw  him  falling 


*  Dreamed  about  me 
gree  of  interest  in  her  manner, 
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on  the  sharp  pointed  horns  that  were  held  np 
to  catch  him." 

*'  Well,  Margaret,  you  certainly  had  a  night 
of  horrors,"  said  Irene,  in  a  sober  way. 

**  Indeed,  Miss,  and  I  had :  such  a  night  as 
I  don't  wish  to  hare  again." 

**  And  your  dreaming  was  all  about  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

**  And  I  was  always  in  trouble  or  danger  ?" 

"  Yes,  always ;  and  it  was  mostly  your  own 
fault,  too ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  what  the 
minister  told  us  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday.  He 
said  that  there  were  a  great  many  kinds  of 
trouble  in  this  world — somo  coming  from  the 
outside  and  some  coming  from  the  inside.  That 
the  outside  troubles,  which  we  couldn't  help, 
were  generally  easiest  to  be  borne ;  while  the 
inside  troubles,  which  we  might  have  prevent- 
ed, were  the  bitterest  things  in  life,  because 
there  was  remorse  as  well  as  suffering.  I  un- 
derstood rery  well  what  he  meant." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Irene,  speaking  partly 
to  herself,  "that  most  of  my  troubles  come 
from  the  inside." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  do,"  spoke  out  the  frank 
domestic. 

"Margaret!" 

"  Indeed  Miss,  and  I  do  think  so.  If  you'd 
only  get  right  here" — ^laying  her  hand  upon  her 
bir^ — "  somebody  beside  yourself  would  be 
a  great  deal  happier.  There  now,  child,  I've 
said  it;  and  you  needn't  go  to  getting  angry 
with  me." 

"They  are  often  otir  best  friends  who  use 
the  plainest  speech,"  said  Irene.  "  No  Mar- 
garet, I  am  not  going  to  be  angry  with  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  true-hearted." 

**Kot  truer-hearted  than  your  husband, 
Hiss  Irene ;  nor  half  so  loring." 

"  Why  did  you  say  that?"  Margaret  started 
at  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  interrogation 
was  made. 

•'Because  I  think  so,"  she  answered  naiyely. 

'*  Irene  looked  at  her  for  some  moments, 
with  a  penetrating  gaze,  and  then  said,  with 
an  affected  carelessness  of  tone — 

•*  Your  preacher  and  your  dreams  have  made 
700  quite  a  moralist." 

"  They  have  not  taken  frt^m  my  heart  any  of 
the  love  it  has  felt  for  you,"  said  Margaret, 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"I  know  that,  Margaret.  You  were  always 
too  kind  and  indulgent,  and  I  always  too  way- 
ward and  unreasonable.  But,  I  am  getting 
years  on  my  side,  and  shall  not  always  be  a 
foolish  girl." 

Snow  had  now  began  to  fall  thickly,  and  the 


late  December  day  was  waning  towards  the 
early  twilight.  Margaret  went  down  stairs 
and  left  Irene  alone  in  her  chamber,  where  she 
remained  until  nearly  tea-time,  before  joining 
her  father. 

Mr.  Delancy  did  not  feel  altogether  satisfied 
in  his  mind  about  this  unheralded  visit  from 
his  daughter,  with  whose  wayward  moods  he 
was  too  familiar.  It  might  be  all  as  she 
said,  but  there  were  intrusive  misgivings  that 
troubled  him. 

At  tea  time,  she  took  her  old  place  at  the 
table,  in  such  an  easy,  natural  way,  and  looked 
so  pleased  and  happy,  that  her  father  was  satis- 
fied. He  asked  about  her  husband,  and  she 
talked  of  him  without  reserve. 

"What  day  is  Hartley  coming  up?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I  hope  to  see  him  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas," returned  Irene.  There  was  a  falling  in 
her  voice,  that,  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Dclancy,  be- 
trayed a  feeling  of  doubt. 

"  He  will  not,  surely,  put  it  off  later,"  said 
the  father. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Irene.  "  He  may  be 
prevented  from  leaving  early  enough  to  reach 
here  before  Christmas  morning.  If  there  should 
be  a  cold  snap,  and  the  river  freeze  up,  it  will 
make  the  journey  difficult  and  attended  with 
delay." 

"I  think  the  winter  has  set  in,"  and  Mr. 
Delancy  turned  his  ear  towards  the  window, 
against  which  the  snow  and  hail  were  beating 
with  violence.  "It's  a  pity  Hartley  didn't 
come  up  with  you." 

A  sober  hue  came  over  the  face  of  Irene. 
This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  her  father ; 
but  it  was  natural  that  she  should  feel  sober  in 
thinking  of  her  husband  as  likely  to  be  kept 
from  her  by  the  storm.  That  such  were  her 
thoughts,  her  words  made  evident;  for  she  said, 
glancing  towards  the  window : — 

"  If  there  should  be  a  deep  snow,  and  the 
boats  stop  running,  how  can  Hartley  reach 
here  in  time  ?" 

On  the  next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright 
and  warm  for  the  season.  Several  inches  of 
snow  had  fallen,  giving  to  the  landscape  a 
wintry  whiteness ;  but  the  wind  was  coming  in 
from  the  south,  genial  as  spring.  Before  night 
half  the  snowy  covering  was  gone. 

"  We  had  our  fears  for  nothing,"  said  Mr. 
Delancy,  on  the  second  day,  which  was  as  mild 
as  the  preceding  one.  "All  things  promise 
well.  I  saw  the  boats  go  down  as  usual ;  so 
the  river  is  open  still." 

Irene  did  not  reply.    Mr.  Delancy  looked 
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at  her  cuxiously,  but  her  face  was  partly  turned  ; 
away,  and  he  did  not  get  its  true  expression,     < 

The  twenty-fourth    came.    No   letter   had 
been  received  by  Irene,  nor  had  she  written  to  < 
New  York  since  her  arrival  at  Ivy  Cliff. 

**  Isn't  it  singular  that  you  don't  get  a  letter  J 
from  Hartley  ?"  said  Mr.  Delancy. 

Irene  had  been  sitting  silent  for  some  time ! 
when  her  father  made  this  remark. 

"  He  is  very  busy,"  she  said,  in  reply. 

**  That's  no  excuse.  A  man  is  never  too  busy  j 
to  write  to  his  absent  wife." 

**  I  havn't  expected  a  letter,  and  so  am  not  j 
disappointed.    But  he's  on  his  way,  no  doubt. 
How  soon  will  the  boat  arrive  !" 

"  Between  two  and  three  o'clock." 

"  And  it's  now  ten." 

The  hours  passed  on,  and  the  time  of  arrival ! 
came.  The  windows  of  Irene's  chamber  looked  < 
towards  the  river,  and  she  was  standing  at  one  | 
of  them,  alone,  when  the  boat  came  in  sight. ; 
Her  face  was  almost  colorless,  and  contracted  j 
by  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety.  She  re-J 
mained  on  her  feet  for  the  half  hour  that  inter-  j 
vened  before  the  boat  could  reach  the  landing. ! 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  watched  < 
there,  in  the  excitement  of  doubt  and  fear,  for  < 
the  same  form  her  eyes  were  now  straining  | 
themselves  to  see. 

The  shrill  sound  of  escaping  steam  ceased  to  * 
quiver  on  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  | 
boat  shot  forward  into  view,  and  went  gliding  \ 
up  the  river.  Irene  scarcely  breathed,  as  she  ! 
stood,  with  colorless  face,  parted  lips,  and ! 
eager  eyes,  looking  down  the  road  that  led  to  < 
the  landing.  But  she  looked  in  vain.  The  < 
form  of  her  husband  did  not  appear — and  it  | 
was  Christmas  Eve! 

What  did  it  mean? 

[to  bb  oontinubd.] 


IMAGINATION. 


Wb  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  very  heart 
of  our  civilized  life,  the  materials  which 
imagination  seeks  in  human  life,  are  yet  to 
be  found.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  both  of  our  literature  and  of 
our  life,  that  imagination  would  again  be  con- 
tent to  dwell  with  life — that  we  had  lest  of 
poetry,  and  that  of  more  strength;  and  that 
imagination  were  again  to  be  found  as  it  used 
to  be,  one  of  the  elements  of  life  itself— a 
strong  principle  of  our  nature,  living  in  the 
midst  of  our  affections  and  passions,  blending 
with,  kindling,  invigorating,  and  exalting  them 
aU. 


MOONBISE. 

BT  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 

A  halo  OTown^  the  parple  hills. 

The  heaven  in  slumb'roos  light  distils; 

The  world  is  still— a  holy  calm 

On  pulseless  wings  drops  down  its  balm. 

On  azure  seas  cloud-vessels  sail, 
Their  white  shronds  flashed  wiUi  roses  pale, 
And  on  the  star-gemmed  eastern  heights 
The  Night  her  bridal-taper  lights. 

The  nightingales  in  ancient  trees 
Chant  low  their  sacred  melodies, 
And  from  the  swell  of  green  uplands 
The  West  Wind  utters  her  commands. 

The  lake's  soft  breast  of  moveless  glass 
Is  kissed  by  shadows  as  they  pass; 
The  great  hills  lift  their  regal  brows 
Like  priests  at  vespers  making  vows. 

The  Orient  bright  and  brighter  bums^ 
The  primrose  into  crimson  turns, 
A  flash  of  silver,  touched  with  gold. 
Leaps  up  the  sky  steeps  fold  on  fold. 

And  lo!  in  state,  like  throned  qneen. 
Through  sable  distance  swims  serene 
The  empress  moon — while  fleecy  cars 
Bear  on  her  train  of  glittering  stars. 
Farmingtotif  N,  ff. 
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BT   VIROIKIA  F.   TOWNSEND. 

It  was  well  that  the  blow  fell  suddenly, 
or  it  would  have  killed  me ;  as  it  was,  it  para- 
lyzed, stunned  me,  physically  and  mentally.  I 
couldn't  realize  it ;  I  can't  now ;  and  hereafter 
I  shall  always  understand  what,  to  me,  has 
often  been  a  subject  of  curious  speculation  and 
wonder,  viz:  the  half  indifferent,  half  stolid 
appearance  of  persons  who  have  been  sud- 
denly bereaved  of  some  precious  friend  in 
whom  their  life  was  bound  up,  and  who,  going 
out  from  them,  carried  the  best^part  of  their 
existence ;  the  hope,  the  love,  the  faith  which 
are  of  this  wosld.  Now,  I  have  often  observed 
such  people  calm,  immovable,  statuesque,  and 
wondered  whether  this  indicated  coldness  of 
temperament  or  want  of  feeling ;  but  I  see  now 
they  didu*t  bbaueb  it.  If  they  had,  they  too 
would  have  died  or  their  reason  would  have 
been  wrecked.  God  has  mercifully  ordained 
this ;  and  I  shall  never  again  be  uncharitable 
in  judging  others.  Just  and  true  are  Thy 
ways.  Thou  King  of  saints. 

It  is  strange  how  one's  old  habits  cling  to 
them  through  all  the  changes  of  good  and  eviL 
Here  I  am,  sitting^at  my  table,  with  flakes  of 
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Bnnshine  strewed  across  my  paper,  and  som- 
mer  wiDds,  which  hide  in  the  old  pear  tree  by 
the  window,  playftilly  tossing  them  back  and 
forth,  and  I  am  at  my  old  habit  of  moralizing — 
1,  who  wear  on  my  forehead  this  morning  less 
than  a  score  and  a  qnarter  of  birth-days,  and 
in  my  heart  the  weariness  and  hopelessness 
of  old  age — I,  whose  youth  died  out  from  me 
tAat  night,  just  three  week's  ago ;  I  cannot  talk 
with  any  one  about  it,  and  therefore  it  is  a  sort 
of  comfort  and  relief  to  tell  it  with  my  pen  to  my 
paper,  certain  that  here  I  shall  nerer  be  shocked 
l»y  inteijections  of  wonder,  or  eren  sympathy — 
that  my  story  will  be  heard  in  silence  and  held 
in  secret. 

It  is  singular  that  my  mind  recalls  every  cir- 
.  eomstance  of  that  evening  so  Tividly,  and 
dwells  on  it  with  such  pertinacity.  I  had  been 
very  happy  all  that  day,  and  thoughts  of  him 
had  been  flying  through  the  open  windows 
and  doors  of  my  soul,  as  birds  fly  through 
newly  Mossomed  apple  branches. 

It  was  a  little  chilly  towards  evening,  though 
it  was  in  the  heart  of  May,  and  as  Uncle  Den- 
nis' rheumatism  makes  him  very  sensitive  to 
any  change  of  temperature,  I  had  Benny,  our 
new  errand  boy,  build  a  fire  in  the  sitting 
room — a  real,  old-fashioned  birchwood  fire— 
and  I  went  up  garret  and  got  a  basin  of  butter- 
mita,  as  ancle  is  so  fond  of  them ;  and  I  sat 
cracking  these  before  the  fire,  while  he  read  a 
paper  which  some  old  friend  had  sent  him,  or 
paused  to  tell  me  some  story  of  his  youth — 
those  stories  of  old  times  and  long-ago  scenes 
that  I  never  grow  tired  of  hearing,  that  rise  up 
and  walk  across  half  a  century  of  years,  and 
stand  before  me  clothed  and  living  realities. 

So,  I  listened  to  Uncle  Dennis  and  cracked 
the  nuts,  and  looked  at  his  fine  old  gray  head, 
over  which  the  firelight  went  in  gusts  and  ed- 
dies of  crimson ;  and  I  thought  what  a  blessed 
sad  holy  thing  is  a  ripe  Christian  old  age,  and 
how  gracious  a  thing  it  was  to  look  far  back 
from  a  stand-point  of  seventy-five  years,  over 
an  earnest,  honest,  manfUl  lifei  »  life  whose 
deep,  underlying  purpose  had  been  to  lw$  for 
God  and  do  good  to  Bia  creature;  and  I  thought 
how  such  a  purpose  rose  up  in  its  grand, 
shining  sublimity,  and  shamed  all  those  miser- 
able aims  of  getting  wealth,  or  fame,  or  social 
reputation — those  paltry  things  which  men's 
vanity  and  ambition  do  so  struggle  and  pant 
for,  and  to  secure  which  they  barter  the  life 
of  their  souls. 

And  then  I  thought  of  Harry,  and  wondered 
wheUier,  if  €h>d  appointed  us  to  walk  together 
from  the  gardens  of  youth  to  the  mountain  tops 


\  of  old  age,  if  our  lives  would  be  calm,  and  se- 
\  rene,  and  blessed,  as  that  of  Uncle  Dennis. 
I     I  remember  that  there  crept  a  little  shadow 
?  in  and  out  of  tllese  thoughts,  for  I  had  not 
^  heard  from  Harry  in  a  month,  and  we  parted 
in   mutual,  though,  as  I  supposed,  transient 
irritation.     Still,  that  day,  the  silence  had  not 
troubled  me — it  had,  more  or  less,  for  the  pre- 
vious month ;  but  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
that  his  letter  had  been  miscarried.     This  has 
been  the  case  twice  before,  and  the  useless 
anxiety  I  had  suffered  on  both  those  occasions, 
made  me  resolve  never  to  be  so  disquieted 
again.     Then,  during  the  last  year,   I  have 
succeeded  somewhat  in  learning  the  slow  lesson 
of  patience,  and  I  was  expecting  Harry  the 
next  week,  and  I  believed  his  presence  would 
make  all  right. 

Still,  I  was  always  troubled  when  I  thought 
of  that  little  misunderstanding,  which  occurred 
on  the  last  day  of  his  visit. 

Looking  back  at  it  now,  it  seems  that  we 
were  about  equally  at  fault.  I  had  had  one 
of  my  distracting  nervous  headaches  all  day, 
anijirery  nerve  was  in  that  jarred,  vibratory 
state,  when  the  least  discordant  word  or  action 
drives  us  almost  into  frenzy.  The  pain,  too, 
hod  been  greatly  intensified  by  my  efforts  to 
*^keep  up"  and  conceal  it  ttam  Harry,  as  it 
was  the  last  of  his  three  days'  visit. 

In  the  evening  Edward  Lane  and  his  sister 
happened  in.  He  has  just  graduated  at  Wqst 
Point,  and  as  we  have  known  each  other  from 
childhood,  and  as  Annie  and  I  have  always 
been  intimate  friends,  an  unusual  degree  of 
freedom  has  existed  in  our  social  intercourse. 
Edward  is  lively,  playful,  witty,  and  ftiU  of 
that  half-bantering  style  of  conversation  which 
people  of  his  temperament  are  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge in. 

My  temples  were  throbbing  with  such  acute 
pain  that  I  hardly  was  conscious  of  what  I  said, 
and  I  was  just  in  that  sort  of  state  when  one 
cannot  think  or  reason  consecutively — ^when 
the  whole  system  is  stimulated  into  abnormal 
excitement,  and  I  laughed  at  and  responded  to 
the  young  cadet's  witty  sallies  with  much  more 
than  my  usual  hilarity. 

He  sat  on  the  sofa  by  me,  and  Harry  endea- 
vored to  entertain  Annie.  I  remember  that  it 
struck  me  their  conversation  was  forced  and  in- 
termittent, but  I  could  not  risk  a  succession 
of  those  acute  pang^  through  my  temples  by 
turning  to  look  at  them.  I  just  managed  to 
sustain  myself  until  the  company  left,  and 
then  threw  myself  back  on  the  lounge,  with 
what  must  have  seemed  sullenness  or  dullness, 
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but  which  was,  in  reality,   nerrous  prostra- 
lion. 

Harry  broke  the  Bilenoe  in  oold,  constrained 
tones : 

« I  regret,  Grace,  that  the  departure  of  your 
friends  has  so  soon  depriyed  you  of  animation. 
I  never  saw  you  so  brilliant  as  on  this  eve- 
ning." 

'*  Well,  Edward  Lane  and  I  are  old  friends." 

I  should  hare  completed  the  sentence  more 
to  Harry's  satisfaction,  but  here  a  pang  struck 
my  head,  which  sent  a  sudden  faintness  through 
my  whole  frame,  and  I  leaned  against  the  sofa. 

"  So  I  presumed,  from  the  very  exhilarating 
effect  that  his  presence  had  upon  you.  I  really 
felt  myself  quite  an  intruder  when  he  left, 
knowing  that  but  for  my  presence  you  would 
have  enjoyed  his  society  for  another  hour  had 
I  not  been  here." 

The  Barcasm  which  pointed  this  remark,  was' 
more  than  my  nerves  could  endure.  I  burst 
into  tears;  which,  I  suppose,  seemed  to  him 
the  mere  ebullition  of  irritable  feeling,  but 
which  was  in  reality  something  very  different. 

"I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  very^Kly* 
Harry  Raymond,  to  censure  me  for  a  little  jest- 
ing with  Edward  Lane.  It  is  really  unworthy 
of  you  to  be  jealous  of  him." 

This  last  word  irritated  him  more  than  all 
the  rest.  And  I  always  knew  that  Harry  Ray- 
mond was  an  angel  in  temper,  from  the  time 
when  he  and  I  used  to  recite  our  Yirgil  to 
Uncle  Dennis ;  though  I  would  only  make  this 
confession  to  my  journal. 

*'And  I  think,  Grace  Palmer,  you  are  most 
unjust  to  accuse  me  of  a  feeling  which  never 
for  a  moment  entered  my  heart;  though  I  am 
not  surprised  that  your  own  conscience  sug- 
gested its  propriety,  after  the  flirtation  which 
I  have  just  witnessed." 

"Harry,  your  words  insult  me,"  I  sobbed. 
"  But  I  cannot  reply  to  them,  with  this  dis- 
tracting headache,  from  which  I  have  been  suf- 
fering all  day," 

"All  day? — and  you  never  complained  of  it 
until  this  moment,  and  you  never  looked  better; 
never  seemed  in  finer  health  or  spirits  than 
this  evening." 

His  tones  almost  implied  a  doubt  of  my  truth- 
fulness ;  and  perfect  faith  as  I  knew  he  had 
in  me,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  could  hardly 
credit  the  story  of  my  illness;  but  wounded 
and  stung,  I  rose  up. 

"Well,  Harry,  you  know  you  have  often 
laughed  at  me,  over  what  you  called  my  mor- 
bid conscientiousness  about  the  truth,  and  per- 
haps yon  will  not  doubt  me  now,   when  I 


solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing acutely  all  day,  though  I  have  tried  every 
means  to  disguise  it  from  you.  I  cannot  pro- 
long this  conversation  to-night.  We  shall  have 
an  hour  in  the  morning  before  you  go,  and, 
perhaps,  I  shall  then  be  able  to  convince  you 

J  that  you  have  wronged  me," 

(     His  better  nature  triumphed  in  a  moment ; 

^  he  came,  and  drew  jne  to  him — for  I  had  gone 
to  the  table  for  a  light 

"  Grace,"  he  said — ^with  all  the  old  tender- 
ness in  his  tones — "  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoken 
harshly.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  ill,  and 
I  have  been  fretted  this  evening.  I  see,  now, 
that  you  are  looking  pale  and  worn.  Go  to 
your  room,  my  darling,  and  in  the  morning  all 
shall,  I  trust,  be  well  betwixt  us." 

I  smiled  acquiescence,  as  he  kissed  me,  but 
I  could  not  speak,  I  was  so  faint  and  dizzy, 
and  perhaps  my  manner  struck  him  as  cold, 
as  I  left  the  room ;  but  I  did  not  feel  so. 

I  had  a  terrible  night.  Phebe  was  up  with 
me  until  after  three  o'clock,  and  then,  I  sank 
into  a  slumber,  induced  by  the  strong  opiate 
she  had  given  me;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
she  related  this  to  Uncle  Dennis,  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  be  disturbed,  though  Harry  was 
going. 

Both  my  uncle  and  Phebe  told  me  he  was 
greatly  shocked  on  hearing  of  my  sufferings, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  not  be  awakened. 
He  left  many  promises  of  writing  that  week, 
and  expressions  of  sympathy  for  my  illness. 

I  have  been  thus  minute,  in  recording  all 
that  transpired  that  last  evening  we  passed  to- 
gether, because  I  have  wished  to  be  able  to  re- 
call it,  if  any  long  sickness  should  paralyze  my 
memory  so  that  passages  of  the  past  should 
become  blurred  or  blotted  out  from  my  life. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  I  awoke, 
late  that  morning,  and  found  Harry  was  gone 
without  taking  leave  of  me,  but  his  parting 
messages  comforted  me. 

"  Now,  uncle,  do  put  down  that  paper,  and 
eat  some  of  these  nuts.  Don't  they  look  tempt- 
ing?" 

And  I  laid  the  fork  across  the  well-piled 
saucer. 

"Yes,  they  do,  my  little  girl,"  glancing  at 
them  from  over  his  silver  spectacles.  "It 
used  to  be  one  of  your  aunt's  most  successful 
ways  of  coaxing  me  away  from  an  unfinished 
sermon,  with  a  plate  of  butternuts." 

"Well,  as  I'm  her  successor,  I  shall  follow 
in  her  footsteps,"  playfully  seizing  hold  of  one 
corner  of  the  paper. 
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**Jvkst  one  moment,  dear.  Let  me  see  if 
there  are  anj  deaths  or  marriages  in  the 
county;  you're  a  woman,  Graoie,  and  will  want 
to  hear  those.'* 

**0f  conrse ;  and  afterward  you  must  tell  me 
some  story  of  the  times  when  you  and  Aunt 
Margaret  went  butter-nutting." 

**  I  remember  the  first  one,  she  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  ten  at  that  time, — ^what  does 
this  mean  ?" 

He  stopped  short,  and  drew  the  paper  closer 
to  his  glasses — I  see  this  moment  just  how  his 
gray  hairs  swept  the  columns.  Then  the  paper 
fell  from  his  shaking  fingers.  **  Harry  Ray- 
mond, is  it  possible?"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  looked  at  me— **My  poor  child,  may  the 
Lord  God  hare  pity  upon  you !" 

•«  Oh,  uncle  I  what  is  it — is  he  dead  ?" 

I  sat  still,  but  I  knew  some  terrible  trial  had 
fallen  on  him  and  me, 

<«  No,  Grace,  would  to  God  that  he  were  I" 

"  But  I  must  know,  Uncle  Dennis,  do  read  it 
to  me." 

**  I  can't,  Grace  I" 

Then  I  took  up  the  paper.  My  uncle  put 
out  his  hand,  '*  Grace,  it  will  kill  you,"  and  he 
would  hare  drawn  the  paper  from  me,  but  of  a 
sudden  I  grew  strong,  and  held  it  above  him 
in  the  lamp-light.  My  gaze  seemed  to  flash 
and  bum  down  the  columns,  and  then  they 
fell  on  these  words ;  and  the  words  scorched 
my  brain,  and  eat,  like  fire,  into  my  heart : — 

**  Married,  in  the  village  of  Woodstock,  on  the 
eighteenth  in$t,,  Habrt  S.  Raymond,  of  Ora/ton, 
to  LiTCiA,  youngest  daughter  of  Rufut  Patter- 
mm,  Esq» 

I  put  down  the  paper  quietly.  **  Uncle  Den- 
nis, is  it  true — really  true  ?" 

«<  My  poor  child,  may  the  Lord  help  you,  for 
your  grief  is  beyond  the  help  of  man." 

"Oh,  Harry  Raymond!  Harry  Raymond!" 
That  is  the  last  thing  which  I  remember  cry- 
ing, and  it  has  been  the  cry  of  my  heart  during 
all  these  three  slow  weeks  which  are  gone  over 
it ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  Harry  Raymond  who 
has  bartered  his  honor  and  stained  his  soul 
with  so  foul  a  lie,  that  my  heart  makes  this 
cry.  It  is  for  the  Harry  Raymond  of  old, 
manly,  and  true,  and  noble — the  man  of  un- 
sullied honor,  and  tender  affections,  and  gener- 
ous impulses;  the  brave,  handsome,  noble- 
hearted  youth  who  dwelt  for  three  years  under 
tkis  roof,  and  with  whom  I  had  such  rambles 
in  the  spring,  such  nuttings  in  the  fall ;  the 
nan  whose  very  faults  I  seemed  to  discern,  and 
yet  to  love  him  the  better  for  all  these. 

And  for  a  whole  year  I  had  been  his  be- 
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trothed  wife!  and  he  has  told  me  so  often  of 
this  Lucia  Patterson,  his  old  school  friend — 
of  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  brilliancy — and 
always  closed  all  these  conversations  with  some 
words  after  this  fashion : 

'*And  yet,  her  face,  my  darling,  has  not 
half  the  expression  and  sweetness  which  are 
the  wondrous  charm  of  yours.  It  is  a  face 
for  men  to  gaze  at  and  admire ;  not  one  to  sit 
in  tender,  womanly  grace  by  the  firelight  of 
home ;  not  one  to  soothe  and  gladden  a  ma^'s 
eyes  in  sickness,  to  give  his  heart  rest,  and 
healing,  and  repose,  every  time  he  looked  on 
it." 

And  I  laid  up  the  words  of  Harry  Raymond 
in  my  heart,  and  they  were  like  a  box  of  sweet 
spikenard,  filling  all  its  rooms  with  fragrance. 

I  try  to  struggle,  and  conquer,  and  bury  this 
old  love,  and  I  believe,  by  God's  grace,  that  I 
shall  do  it.  But  my  feelings  are  tenacious, 
my  nature  is  not  a  flexible  one,  and  the  work 
cannot  be  sudden. 

Then,  I  do  not  love  the  Harry  Raymond  of 
Kow — false,  miserable,  perjured;  but  the  Harry 
Raymond  of  then,  or,  rather,  the  Harry  Ray- 
mond of  my  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  idealiza- 
tions. 

I  know  that  he  was  always  very  susceptible 
to  beauty  and  grace  in  woman,  and  probably 
hers  appealed  to  his  love,  and  perhaps  her  re- 
gard to  his  vanity — ^for  I  was  always  certain, 
by  his  manner  of  speaking  of  her,  that  she  ad- 
mired him.  Then  he  is  constitutionally  im- 
pulsive, rash ;  I  have  sometimes  thought  reck- 
less.  . 

Probably  in  some  hour  of  weakness  he  com- 
mitted himself  too  far  to  the  lady,  to  feel  that 
he  could  honorably  withdraw ;  and  in  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  like  him  to  hasten  the  con- 
summation of  their  marriage. 

How  kind  and  tender  Uncle  Dennis  was  to 
me  during  those  two  weeks  which  followed 
my  knowledge  of  Harry's  marrisge!  Yet,  I 
can  see  that  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  old 
man,  for  Harry  and  I  were  to  him  in  place  of 
the  children,  who  went  out  from  this  low-roofed 
parsonage  to  that  upper  homestead,  whose 
columns  are  of  pearl,  and  whose  foundations 
are  of  all  precious  stones. 

Once  in  a  while  the  old  man  comes  in,  and 
looks  at  me,  and  shakes  his  head,  and  mutters 
to  himself,  **  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of 
him — I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  him !" 

Ay !  I  too  would  not  have  believed  it  of 
Aim,  Uncle  Dennis. 

I  must  try  to  be  brave  and  strong-hearted, 
though.     No  woman  has  a  right  to  yield  up 
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the  life  which  God  has  giren  her  for  the  loss 
of   any  man's  loTe.     I   shall   try  to  fill   up 
the   years    of  my  future  with  what   of  use 
and  duty  I  can.    Especially  must  I  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  the  last  days  of  Uncle  Den- 
nis peaceful  and  pleasant  ones ;  for  I  owe  him 
what  children  tenderly  sheltered  and  dearly 
heloved  do  their  parents.     He  took  me,  before 
the  summer  grasses  had  sealed  with  their  green 
signets  the  graves  of  mine;  and  he  was  father  ^ 
and  mother,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  to  his  I 
motherless  sister's  orphan  girl ;  and  now  I,  in  ' 
turn,  am  his  greatest  earthly  comfort — his  little 
girl  housekeeper,  as  he  calls  me. 

Sometimes,  though,  I  feel  a  great,  unutter- 
able longing  to  get  away  f^om  the  dear  old 
parsonage ;  for  every  room  and  comer,  every 
path,  and  tree,  and  «hrub,  is  full  of  stories 
and  associations  which  strike  my  heart  with 
pangs. 

This  morning  I  noticed,  for  <the  first  time, 
the  change  which  had  come  over  my  face.  I 
began  to  find  in  it  a  faint  foreshadowing  of 
what  it  would  be  when  it  had  grown  into  an 
old  woman's.  I  was  combing  my  hair  at  the 
mirror,  and  the  thought  flashed  suddenly  over 
me,  of  the  thousand  times  Harry  had  praised 
it  while  he  twined  the  **  golden  browa"  curls 
around  his  fingers.  But  now  there  was  none 
to  love  or  care  for  it. 

With  this  thought  I  sat  down,  and  Aed  the 
first  tears  I  had  done  since — 

Oh,  God !  out  of  the  deeps  I  cry  unto  Thee  I  / 

Lift  Thou  up  my  head !  ; 

^ 

One  week  ago  this  very  night,  I  wrote  that  ^ 
cry — the  wail  «of  a  broken  heart — and  God 
heard  and  healed  it.  It  seems  like  a  dream 
now,  all  that  I  have  passed  through ;  and  so  it 
is,  like  a  dream  of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  an- 
guish, which  is  gone  in  the  morning;  with 
the  first  royal  sweep  of  sunlight,  and  the  out- 
bursting  of  birds'  songs  and  the  stir  of  fragrant 
winds,  and  as,  by  the  authority  of  Day,  with 
the  first  notes  of  its  joyf\il  service,  the  night 
and  the  dream  disappear  and  are  forgotten,  so 
my  dream  and  my  darkness  have  vanished,  for 
God's  voice  has  spoken  in  my  heart,  "  My 
child,  it  is  morning!"  It  happened  on  this 
wise :  The  day  had  been  calling  and  beckon- 
ing me  with  its  sunshine  and  soft  flowing 
winds,  until  I  couldn't  resist  any  longer,  and 
BO,  after  dinner,  when  Uncle  Dennis  took  his 
nap  in  his  arm  chair,  I  took  Tennyson  and  my 
canary  and  went  out  under  the  plum  tree, 
where  the  small,  unripe  fruit  hun||  on  the 
gnarled  old  boughs  and  among  the   tender 


leaves,  like  great  emeralds.  I  suspended  the 
cage  on  one  of  the  lowest  branches,  saying,  as 
a  current  of  glad  song  flashed  from  the  bird's 
tbroat,  "  I  wish  my  heart  could  make  melody 
like  yours,  for  joy  in  the  sunshine,  little  bird ; 
but  it  never  will  again !" 

"  Now,  why  wont  it,  I'd  like  to  know,  Grace 
Palmer?"  asked  a  voice  at  my  ear,  which 
seemed  to  shoot  through  every  nerve  of  my 
being,  and,  turning,  I  beheld  Harry  Raymond. 

He  stood  there,  handsome  and  smiling,  with 
the  old  easy  grace  of  manner,  and  I  must  have 
grown  very  white,  for  everything  swam  before 
me,  and  I  should  have  fallen  if  Harry  had  not 
caught  me ;  and  the  light  went  out  of  his  face 
in  a  look  of  great  alarm  and  a  cry — 

<*  Oh,  Grace,  what  is  the  matter?  How  you 
are  altered  ?" 

Then  new  strength  came  to  me  suddenly ;  I 
pushed  away  his  hand,  almost  fiercely,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  the  touch  defiled  me ;  and  I 
aaked,  sternly: 

**  What  right  have  you,  Harry  Raymond,  to 
come  here — to  address  such  words  to  me  ?" 

**  The  right  which  you  gave  me — ^the  right 
of  your  betrothed  husband." 

"Oh,  Harry,  how  dare  you  utter  such  words 
to  me — ^you,  another  woman's  husband  I" 

**  Grace  Palmer,  are  you  gone  mad  ?" 

Looking  into  his  face  and  hearing  his  tones, 
a  doubt  struck  into  my  soul  and  dazxled  it. 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  gasped,  **  tell  me  if  you 
are  not  a  married  man." 

A  smile,  brimming  -over  with  amusement, 
broke  into  his  face. 

**  Well,  then,  upon  my  honor,  and  according 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  conviotion,  I  am 
not" 

I  knew  that  he  was  speaking  the  troth  now ; 
I  sank  down  on  the  grass. 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  and  I  said  it 
then,  and  there,  as  I  would  not  have  said  it  for 
my  life,  or  for  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  me 
on  earth. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember,  his  arms 
were  around  me,  and  I  was  sobbing  convul- 
sively on  his  shoulder.     He  only  said  to  me : 

"  My  poor,  poor  Grace,  how  you  must  have 
suffered !" 

And  he  soothed  me  with  the  touch  of  his 
hands  on  my  hair,  just  like  my  mother's,  that 
last  night  of  her  life. 

In  a  little  while.  I  told  him  all^  nnd  a  few 
words  explained  the  matter.  It  appears  th;i 
the  name  of  the  bridegroom  was  Howard  Rar.. 
dolph,  and  that  Squire  Patterson  hastily  scrib- 
bled the  announcement  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
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mge,  and  sent  it  to  the  county  paper,  fearing 
it  might  be  too  lato  for  insertion  that  week. 

The  editor  had  twice  met  Harry  at  the 
Squire's,  and  supposing  that  he  was  the  newly- 
made  husband,  copied  the  announcement  and 
gaye  it  to  his  compositor. 

The  misapprehension  was  fully  explained  the 
following  week,  and  as  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  is  simply  a  local  one,  Harry  had  little 
fear  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  of  his 
friends. 

He  had  been  very  ill  with  an  attack  of  fever 
since  I  had  seen  him,  and  only  able  to  write 
me  once,  and  this  letter  I  had  never  received. 

And  then,  with  my  head  lying  on  his 
shoulder,  and  my  hands  crushed  up  in  his, 
Harry  said  to  me  many  precious  words,  which 
my  hand  cannot  write  here,  but  which  are  set 
to  sweet,  living,  eternal  melodies  in  my  heart ; 
how,  in  the  days  when  he  had  lain  with  weak- 
ness and  pain  for  his  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panions, a  new  revelation  had  been  made  to 
him ;  he  had  seen  that  he  had  been  irritable 
and  exacting  that  last  night  we  had  passed  to- 
gether, and  many  times  before ;  and  he  begged 
me  to  forgive  all  this,  and  to  believe  that  he 
came  back  to  me  a  stronger  and  a  truer  man, 
with  a  more  earnest  and  living  purpose  to  give 
to  God  the  life  which  he  had  spared. 

And  I  answered  him — oh,  how  has  woman  ever 
answered  her  beloved,  listening  to  such  words. 

Then  we  knelt  down  under  the  green  temple 
of  the  plum  tree,  set  with  emeralds,  and 
thanked  God  that  after  the  night  it  was  morn- 
ing with  us. 

And  we  went  toward  the  house,  and  Uncle 
I>eBni8  had  just  risen  f^om  his  nap,  and  come 
out  on  the  porch,  and  the  winds  played  with 
his  white  hair,  as  they  play  with  wheat  ripe  for 
the  harvest. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  us  in  blank 
amazement  as  we  came  toward  him,  until  I 
eried  out,  **  Jt  is  all  a  mistake,  Uncle  Dennis ! 
Harry  was  not  married ;"  and  a  few  words 
explained  the  whole. 

I  never  saw  the  old  man  so  overcome.  He 
■at  down  in  his  chair,  and  the  tears  rolled  over 
kis  cheeks  like  the  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
little  child.  And  Uncle  Dennis  laid  his  hands 
on  our  heads,  and  blessed  us. 

And  the  sun  of  the  summer  day,  going 
tbitmgh  the  gates  of  the  western  hills,  to  meet 
the  night,  rained  down  its  last  golden  light 
upon  OS,  and,  standing  there,  we  blessed  God 
in  the  words  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse :  '*  The 
*  Lord  retgneth !  Let  the  earth  rejoice.  Let  the 
multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof." 


CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  Chinese 
i  language  renders  it  impossible  for  a  sohool- 
\  master  to  instruct  more  than  a  few  scholars  at 
I  a  time,  since  the  meaning  of  the  words  actually 
'  depends  on  their  correct  intonation.  Every 
I  vocable  in  the  language  is  capable  of  being 
1  pronounced  in  six  diflferent  tones  of  voice,  and 
I  of  conveying  six  meanings  totally  Jlifferent 
I  from  each  other,  according  to  the  toAe  given 
I  to  it.  Pronounced  in  one  tone  it  convmrs  tne 
!  meaning,  and  is  represented  by  one  Uritten 
I  character;  pronounced  in  another  tone  it  con- 
\  veys  an  entirely  distinct  meaning,  and  is  repre- 
'  sented  in  writing  by  another  character  alto- 
I  gether  different.  The  correct  and  distinct 
» enunciation  of  these  tones  is  the  chief  diffi- 
\  culty  in  learning  to  speak  the  language.  These 
*  t^nes  are  stereotyped  and  fixed,  and  must  be 
I  learned,  as  part  of  the  word,  at  the  same  time 
\  that  its  form  and  signification  are  mastered. 
Moreover,  they  are  all  arranged  upon  system, 
'  like  the  notes  in  a  gamut,  and  when  thoroughly 
»  mastered,  the  theory  of  the  tones  is  really^eau- 
tiful.  If  a  wrong  tone,  then,  is  gj^ 
word  in  reading  or  in  conversation,^ 
upon  a  Chinese  ear  like  a  false  note 
the  fiddle. 
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BT  AUHT  HATTIB. 
NO.    IL 

Aunt  Hattie  must  set  right  down  now  and 
give  you  a  lecture  if  it  is  Monday  morning,  and 
everything  of  course  to  be  done,  for  she  cannot 
work  well  till  her  mind's  duty  is  performed.  I 
was  at  church  yesterday,  and  I  saw  you  there, 
and  you  looked  so  fresh  and  pretty!  Your 
eyes  made  me  think  of  a  little  cherub,  now  in 
Heaven,  who  used  to,  even  when  on  earth, 
make  me  dream  of  Heaven — and  your  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  the  clouds  blushing  at  the  last 
good-night  kiss  of  the  Sun.  Oh !  you  seemed 
so  joyous,  so  light-hearted  and  happy,  as  if  the 
fountain  of  life  within  you  had  only  rippled 
over  the  smooth  mossy  stones  where  the  sun- 
shine laughed,  and  the  birds  sung,  and  the 
violets  touched  you  with  their  lips — ^not  down 
into  the  deep,  dark  caverns  of  sorrow,  where 
the  sharp,  jagged  rocks  trety  and  the  huge 
rough  boulders  lash  the  hurrying  waters  into 
foam !  I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  off  of  you, 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  saw  what  I  did. 

When  ^e  choir  was  singing  one  of  the  sweet- 
est songs  of  Zion,  and  all  the  congregation 
stood  up— a  girl  of  slight  form  and  modest 
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countenance,  came  into  the  seat  back  of  you. 
Her  bonnet  watf  of  the  coarsest  straw  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  her  crinoline  did  not  trouble 
her  about  entering  the  pew-door,  and  her  faded 
shawl,  in  contrast  with  your  bright  ones, 
looked  as  unsightly  as  a  mound  of  gray  earth, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  loTely  parterre  of 
flowers.  You  noted  each  garment  in  a  second, 
and  an  almost  inyoluntary,  but  very  percepti- 
ble smile  stole  to  your  lips,  as 'you  glanced 
at  (he  stranger,  and  then  at  one  another ;  the 
poor  1^1  saw  it  too,  for  her  chin  quivered,  and 
the  tears  sprung  to  her  meek,  blue  eyes,  and  she 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  pass  out  of  the  door, 
but  the  hymn,  closing  just  then,  recalled  her, 
and  she  seated  herself  in  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  slip,  as  if  she  would  shrink  fVom  sight. 

Now  let  me  draw  a  pen-picture  for  you ;  it 
may  do  you  good,  and  save  the  angels  from 
ever  having  reason  again  to  look  so  sad  when 
they  gaze  into  your  sparkling,  laugh  tor-loving 
eyes.  The  gloom  of  twilight  is  settling  down 
closely  around  the  uncurtained  windows  of  a 
*  dimly  lighted  room  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  home  is  very  humble,  the  walls  are 
bare,  tlie  floor  uncarpeted,  and  not  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  but  what  is  absolutely  needed 
is  ranged  around  the  room.  In  a  corner  bol- 
stered up  by  pillows  in  a  large  arm-chair,  sits 
the  mother,  holding  a  poor  moaning  babe  in 
her  arms,  and  at  her  side  leaning  heavily 
against  her,  sound  asleep,  is  another  child  of 
three  summers — a  sweet,  curly-headed,  dim- 
pled-cheek  thing,  with  white  rounded  shoul- 
ders peeping  above  her  scanty  dress,  and  her 
■oft  delicate  feet  resting  on  the  cold  floor.  By 
the  table  ironing,  stands  a  girl  of  sixteen,  her 
slight  form,  so  young,  bending  beneath  the 
double  burden  of  care  and  labor  early  thrust 
upon  it. 

"  Mary,  are  you  most  through?"  inquires  the 
mother,  in  a  low,  weak  voice? 

"Only  two  or  three  garments  more!  Are  you 
tired  sitting  up  so  long  and  holding  the  baby  ? 
If  you  are  I  will  stop  now  and  take  him." 

"  No,  no,  child,  I  was  only  thinking  of  you. 
You  have  been  on  your  feet  since  early  morn- 
ing ;  oh !  it  is  80  hard  to  have  your  young  life 
blighted  by  mine." 

**  Mother  don't  talk  so,"  replied  the  daugh- 
ter, quickly  going  to  her  side  and  tenderly 
kissing  her  cheek.  **If  you  could  only  grow 
strong,  and  this  darling  boy  get  well,  I  should 
be  as  happy  as  a  bird,  even  if  I  had  to  work 
harder  than  I  do  now;  don't  you  think  he  is 
better  this  week?  See  his  little  arm!  it  begins 
to  look  plump  and  round  as  Ida's  did;  but. 


mother,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Mrs.  Simmons 
said  to-day,  that  she  would  pay  me  a  shilling 
extra  for  every  shirt  I  make  for  her — I  sew 
them  so  nicely  now.  Can  you  not  go  home  to 
grandpa's  when  I  finish  them?  The  doctor 
thought  a  journey  would  almost  cure  you!" 

"And  what  will  you  do,  poor  child !  for  a 
bonnet  and  shawl  ?  I  cannot  think  of  your 
staying  at  home  from  Church  and  Sunday 
School  1" 

"  I  can  wear  my  old  one  this  year,  it  will  make 
but  little  difi'erence,  and  just  think  how  happy 
we  should  all  be,  if  you  and  baby  were  well !" 

There,  light-hearted  happy  girls,  with  your 
pleasant  homes,  and  your  fingers  unsoiled  with 
labor,  how  would  you  like  to  change  places 
with  her — ^leave  your  carpets  of  velvet,  and 
couches,  soft  as  eider  down,  and  go  to  that 
bare,  uncarpeted  room  and  work  from  the 
dawning  till  almost  the  small  hours  of  night 
crush  down  the  longings  of  the  beautiful  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  and 
satisfy  the  thirst  for  knowledge  with  the  dry, 
arid  sands  of  ignorance,  and  at  last,  at  night, 
lie  down  to  sleep  with  aching  limbs,  and  bur- 
dened thoughts,  and  only  a  dark  gloomy  future 
looming  up  before  you.  Is  not  the  cup  of  the 
poor  full  enough,  without  having  the  sneering 
smiles  and  scoff's  of  the  rich  added  to  it,  to  fill 
it  to  overflowing  ?  I  know,  dear  girls,  it  was 
partly  thoughtlessness  in  you,  but  the  wound 
was  not  less  deep ;  and  again,  when  you  are 
tempted  to  smile  at  the  uncouth  attire  of  the 
poor,  think  that  He,  who  makes  your  lot  to 
diff'er  from  theirs,  is  also  their  Father,  and  re- 
gards his  children  with  an  equal  love ;  and 
also  tremble  for  fear  that  you  may  bring  down 
the  frowns  of  Him,  who  is  not  only  loving  and 
merciful,  but  just. 

Berea,  Ohio, 


When  married  people,  in  the  old  town  of 
Zurich,  get  into  angry  disputes,  apd  seek  to  be 
divorced,  the  magistrate  pays  no  attention  to 
them.  Before  yielding  to  their  demands,  he 
\  orders  them  to  be  confined  for  three  days  in  a 
single  chamber,  having  one  bed,  a  table,  a 
plate,  and  a  glass.  They  receive  nourishment 
without  anybody  seeing  or  speaking  to  them. 
I  In  leaving  this  chamber,  at  the  end  of  three 
\  days,  no  divorce  is  asked  for  or  required  by 
them.  We  would  advise  the  wise  law-makers 
•  of  this  great  Union  to  adopt  a  similar  course, 
!  and  thereby  conform  themselves  more  literally 
\  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  as  there  is  no  use 
'  in  prating  so  much  about  this  book  unless  we 
I  pay  attention  to  its  teachings. 
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AN  AUTHOR'S  RECREATION.  \  Aunt  Streeter,  and  my  Cousin  Nelly,  made  up 

I  the  family. 

BY  CLAKA  AUGUSTA.  >        %,     ,      .  .    ^  j.         ^   i.    j    t  i      -. 

>      My  last  manuscript  dispatched,  I  packed  my 

Mt  name  is  John  Brown — a  common  name  ^  valise ;  put  pen,  ink  and  paper,  out  of  sight  as 
enough ;  and  here,  let  me  tak6  occasion  to  in-  I  out  of  mind — locked  up  my  rooms,  gave  the 
form  the  reader  that  I  am  no  relation  of  the  I  key  to  my  landlady ;  and  one  fine  September 
celebrated  individual  of  that  name,  who  is  I  morning  stepped  into  the  oars  with  a  ticket  fdr 
being  constantly  paraded  in  the  papers,  as  the  >  Wheatwold. 

doer  of  some  remarkable  feat ;  or  the  sayer  of  >  Congratulating  myself  on  the  delightful  im- 
some  wonderful >«tt  tP esprit,    I  disclaim  all  kin.  ^munity  from  labor,  which  I  was  to  enjoy  for 

By  profession,  I  am  an  author.  My  7u>mme  de  I  the  next  four  weeks,  I  stepped  out  at  the 
piume  is  an  ambitious  one,  but  I  will  not  write  ]  humble  way-station,  slung  my  valise  over  my 
it  down,  because  I  am  not  desirous  of  indulging  \  shoulder,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
in  personalities.  \  Rouncewell   Farm.     I  reached  there  just  at 

In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  I  \  dark,  and  as  I  had  expected,  met  with  a  hearty 
have  been  "  successful.'^     My  labors  are  well  >  welcome. 

paid,  and  I  have  strong  hopes  that  I  am  doing  I  My  grandparents  were  delighted  to  see  John, 
my  fellow  men  some  good — a  consummation  ^  my  uncle  and  auntlrejoiced  over  John  and  his 
which  I  have  ever  devoutly  wished.  I  Rouncewell  nose ;  my  dear  little  Cousin  Nelly 

I  took  up  authorship  because  I  felt  that  I  I  was  charmed  with  John's  arrival ;  the  pale 
had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  only  through  the  >  cheek  of  the  pretty  seamstress,  Lucy  Green, 
medium  of  print  could  I  reach  the  public  atten-  >  brightened  at  sight  of  John;  and  the  house- 
Uon.  And  here,  en  pastant,  permit  me  a  few  >  maid,  and  even  old  Rover,  rejoiced  over  the 
words  of  advice  to  those  young  ladies  and  gen-  I  advent  of  the  distinguished  John.  I  had  not* 
tlemen  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  lucrative  \  l>een  in  the  house  fifteen  minutes,  before  they 
situations,  and  taking  to  quill-driving.  Don't  l  liad  all  told  me  how  much  they  considered 
do  it.  The  trade  is  overstocked.  Every  fifth  I  themselves  flattered  at  receiving  a  visit  from 
man  writes  for  the  papers ;  every  school-dis-  <  o^e  who  had  rendered  the  name  of  Brown 
trict  produces  a  <' distinguished  poetess."  Peo-S  famous;  how  happy  they  were  at  having  the 
pie  seem  to  take  this  mania  for  writing,  as  S  honor  of  the  race  upheld  by  so  distinguished  a 
naturally  as  children  take  the  measles.    Every  I  personage. 

hill-side  has  a  dabbler  in  Helicon }  every  coun-  >  Of  course,  I  was  infinitely  obliged  to  them, 
try  newspaper  boasts  its  own  correspondent.  I  and  having  expressed  my  obligations,  I  asked 
In  silence  there  is  safety,  and  one  had  better  >  Uncle  James  what  were  his  prospects  for, a 
keep  his  mouth  closed,  when  he  has  nothing  to  ]  good  crop  of  potatoes.  Potatoes,  he  said,  were  , 
say.  Authorship  should  not  be  a  trade.  It  I  fair,  .very  fair ;  but  sometimes  he  wished  he 
should  never  be  essayed  for  the  fabulous  for-  $  had  not  followed  farming — ^it  was  a  "  hard 
tune  which  some  persons  suppose  it  invariably  I  row"  any  way.  He  had  always  thought  he'd 
yields;  nor  yet  ftrom  thirst  of  fame,  and  world-  j  like  to  get  his  living  by  his  brain,  rather  than 
ly  applause.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  in-  >  his  hands.  For  instance,  he  remarked,  by 
dusirious  mechanic's  income  is  greater  than  ?  writing  poetry. 

that  of  an  author;  and  as  for  fame— that  is  >  (Alas I  for  my  portly  uncle's  two  hundred 
generally  confined  to  the  plaudits  of  admiring  <  weight,  avoirdupois,  in  that  case,  thought  I.) 
personal  friends.  It  is  a  hard,  wearing,  toil-  <  It  was  a  fine  thing,  my  uncle  said,  to  be 
ing  existence.  A  work  which  demands  the  s  called  a  poet.  *«  Th<)re  goes  James  Streeter, 
energies  of  brain,  mind,  and  body;  a  drain  S  the  poet,'*  sounded  much  better  than,  **  there 
npon  all  three.  5  goes  James  Streeter,  the  farmer."    Aunt  Betsy 

Bvt,  if  you  feel  within  you  a  something  >  agreed  with  him  perfectly;  nay,  she  went  a 
which  mtut  have  utterance;  if  silence  is  impos-  \  step  farther,  and  informed  me  that  she  had,  in 
Bible,  then  speak,  and  Heaven  prosper  you !      ^  her  youthful  days,  a  decided  talent  for  poetry ; 

To  return;  I  had  gone  through  with  a  year's  \  she  had  written  five  verses  on  the  death  of  a 
constant,  arduous  labor,  and  depressed  in  body  \  tame  crow,  fUUy  equal  to  Poe's  Raven,  compe- 
and  mind,  I  concluded  to  have  a  holiday  of  a  \  tent  judges  said.  If  her  genius  had  but  been 
ftw  weeks ;  during  which  I  would  pay  a  long  s  cuHivated,  she  thought  it  very  probable  that^ 
^^■romised  visit  to  Wheatwold,  my  mother's  >  in  time,  she  might  have  rivalled  Hemans,  and, 
birth-place.  My  grandparents,  hale  and  hearty,  5  perhaps,  Byron, 
were  still  living  on  the  old  farm ;  my  Uncle  and  >     Cousin  Nelly  said,  demorely,  that  she  had 
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iBkerited  something  of  her  mother's  peculi- 
arity— she  could  make  rhymes  for  heart,  dart, 
June,  moon,  etc.  Aunt  Betsy  asked  Lucy 
Green,  if  she  had  never  felt  something  of  the 
**  divine  afflatus,"  and  Lucy  said — no,  she  did 
not  care  for  poetry,  as  a  general  thing. 

This  original  remark,  coming  Arom  a  young 
lady,  caused  me  to  look  at  Lucy  intently ;  and 
I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was ; 
neither  plain,  nor  unintellectual.  She  was  | 
rather  petite;  with  a  pale,  interesting  face, 
lighted  by  large  brown  eyes,  and  framed  in 
soft  brown  hair. 

After  tea.  Cousin  Nelly  brought  me  her  al- 
bum, and  asked  me  to  be  so  kind  as  to  pea  a 
few  lines  therein ;  verse  she  would  prefer.  I 
winced,  and  thought  of  my  resolution  not  to ; 
touch  a  pen  during  my  stay ;  then  I  looked ; 
back  at  Nelly's  smiling,  rosy  face  and  the  eyes, 
and  the  blue  eyes  won.  I  carried  the  book  to  ! 
my  chamber,  and  availing  myself  of  a  black ! 
crayon,  which  happened  to  have  been  left  in 
my  coat-pocket,  I  left  my  autograph  on  a  pink 
leaf,  under  a  half  dozen  lines  of  indifferent ; 
verse. 

I  went  to  bod  that  night  with  my  hopes  of 
content  a  little  darkened;  I  had  promised  my-  \ 
self  to  wash  my  hands  clean  of  all  scribbling  ! 
during  my  stay  in  Wheatwold.    I  was  in  a  fair  < 
way  to  keep  to  my  purpose,  surely ! 

After  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  I  was  Just ; 
putting  on  my  hat  for  an  early  walk,  when  \ 
there  was  a  gentle  little  knock  at  the  front; 
door,  and  directly  two  ladies  were  ushered  into  | 
the  sitting-room.  Cousin  Nelly  presented  me  \ 
to  them — they  were  Miss  Jerusha  Hartwell ! 
and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Grandison  NeweU.  Both  i 
had  called  to  see  Cousin  John. 

Miss  Hartwell  was  the  poetess  of  the  place ;  ; 
ft  distinguished  contributor  of  the  **  Weekly 
Luminary,"  and  the  **  Saturday  Star."  Mrs. 
Newell  was  her  confidant,  to  whom  all  her  \ 
poems  were  read  by  Miss  H.  before  being  of- 
fered to  her  publishers.  This  I  was  told  by 
the  poetess,  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
of  Mrs.  Newell's  motives  for  calling. 

Miss  Hartwell  was  a  tall,  angular  lady  of  \ 
forty-five ; — she  was  quite  portly,  wore  false  J 
curls,  and  had  a  pair  of  very  red  cheeks.  \ 

She  had  heard  of  Mr.  Brown's  arrival,  she  j 
said,  and  had  hastened  to  pay  her  respects  to  ! 
him ;  she  had  long  felt  acquainted  with  the  i 
talented  author  of  "Cavendish,"  **Ellwood 
Grange,"  etc.  She  had  read  my  poems  with 
tears  in  her  eyes — tears  of  sympathy  with  their  \ 
sweet  sadness,  and  mournful  reftrain  of  de- 
spair. 


I  apologized  for  having  been  so  unmerciful 
as  to  have  caused  a  lady  to  shed  tears ;  she 
replied,  with  a  tragical  wave  of  the  hand,  that 
she  loved  the  sensation  of  tender  melancholy. 

Forthvrith  she  produced  a  bundle — (I  had 
noticed,  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  she  car- 
ried something  under  her  shawl) — which  she 
deposited  in  my  hands.  It  was  an  album — a 
treasury  of  some  of  her  dearest  friends'  choicest 
thoughts ;  would  I  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  a  few 
of  my  sentiments  on  a  leaf  there  7 

What  could  I  do  ?  It  would  be  exceedingly 
ungallant  to  decline  the  request  of  a  sister  in 
authorship,  and  I  accepted  the  abominable  red- 
covered  book  with  my  best  bow. 

This  brought  up  Mrs.  Newell.  She  emerged 
from  her  comer  of  the  sofa,  and,  to  my  dismay, 
I  saw  that  she,  too,  carried  a  bundle.  Good- 
ness, thought  I,  another  album !  But  no ;  it 
was  a  book  of  autographs;  she  wished  to 
count  Mr.  Brown's  among  her  collection,  and 
if  Mr.  Brown  would  be  so  condescending,  would 
he  please  to  write  half  a  dozen  tiroes  his  fa- 
mous name ;  Mrs.  Peter  Smith,  and  Mrs.  John 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson,  and  others, 
would  like  to  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Brown's 
chirography. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  course,  was  excessively  over- 
come ;  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
assured  the  lady  that  the  thing  should  be 
done.  And  having  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  tq  take  tea  with  Miss  Hartwell,  the 
succeeding  day,  Mr.  Brown  bowed  the  ladies 
down  the  front  door-steps,  out  on  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  through  the  gate. 

Scarcely  had  my  late  visitors  disappeared, 
when  a  dapper  little  gentleman,  in  white  kida 
and  yellow  waistcoat,  was  ushered  into  the 
room  by  my  Cousin  Nelly,  and  introduced  to 
me  as  Esquire  Wadkins,  the  President  of  the 
American  Anglo-Saxon  United  Philomethean 
Society. 

After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  this 
gentleman  informed  me  that  the  Society  of 
which  he  was  the  President,  had  concluded  to 
read,  semi-monthly,  before  the  Association,  a 
paper— composed  of  contributions  ftrom  differ- 
ent members  of  the  Society ;  and  it  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  all  concerned  that  I  should 
write  four  or  five  articles  for  the  **  Evening 
Candlestick;"  a  humorous  style  would  be  pre- 
ferred. 

**  Something  lively  and  original,  you  know," 
said  the  good  man,  patronizingly. 

I  hastened  to  protest  my  inability,  but  was 
Instantly  cut  short  by  the  voluble  President. 

"Oh,   no    apologies  I    no    apologies  what- 
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erer !"  cried  he ;  «  we  can't  accept  them !  We 
don't  doubt  jour  abilitj  in  the  leMt— if  ire 
had,  we  shouldn't  hare  applied  te  you  t  You 
can  do  finely  if  jou  only  make  the  effort.  Qei 
up  something  worth  hearing!  If  you  don't 
consent  at  once  I  must  send  over  some  of  our 
ladies,  to  induce  yon  to  come  to  terms." 

The  last  threat  had  the  desired  effect  I 
nerer  could  say  no  to  a  lady— especially  if  she 
hid  bright  eyes  and  smiling  lips— and  I  told 
the  Squire  I  would  accede  to  his  request,  with- 
out Aurther  persuasion. 

The  President  Squire  had  left  me,  and  my 
hopes  of  peace  with  him.  I  went  up  to  my 
chamber,  to  think  OTcr  the  heads  of  my  humor- 
ous articles,  which  were  to  be  immortalized  in 
the  ETcning  Candlestick;  but  I  had  not  ar- 
ranged the  first  half  dozen  ideas,  when  there 
came  a  tap  at  my  chamber  door.  It  was  a  low, 
musical  tap,  and  did  not  anger  me  as  a  per- 
emptory rap  might  haye  done.  I  sprang  up 
and  unclosed  the  door ;  Lucy  Greene  was  wait- 
ing there. 

<*  Mr.  Brown  is  wanted  in  the  parlor,"  she 
said,  turning  away  f^om  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  gaze  I  fixed  on  her  pretty  face.  Lucy  had 
a  sweet  Toioe,  and  I  excused  the  message  on 
account  of  the  Toice,  and  went  down  immedi- 
ately. 

An  old  lady,  in  brown  merino  cloak  and 
hood,  sat  beside  Nelly,  on  the  lounge.  Nelly 
informed  me  that  this  Yisitor  was  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jenkins — and  left  us  alone  together,  as  if  we 
had  been  a  pair  of  lovers.  Mrs.  Jenkins  put 
on  her  spectacles,  and  examined  me  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

**  Land  sake !  So,  this  is  Mr.  John  Brown,  is 
H?  Well,  I  don't  see  as  he's  anything  but  a 
man,  anyhow.  I'ye  heem  tell  that  he  was 
an  arthur !  Do  you  write  yerses  and  make 
books?" 

<*  I  hare  had  something  to  do  with  the  like," 
I  replied,  modestly. 

*  *  Do  tell !  Wall,  now,  nobody  would  haye  took 
you  for  anything  remarkable ;  but,  then,  you 
can't  allers  tell  by  the  looks !  Now,  there's 
Deacon  Laoy's  darter,  Sally — the  brightest  gal 
in  school,  but  to  look  at  her  you'd  set  her  down 
as  a  blockhead." 

**  No  doubt,  ma'am,"  returned  I,  feeling  my- 
self called  upon  to  say  something. 

**  No,  that  there  ain't !  But  do  take  a  cheer ; 
I  want  to  talk  with  you.  How  long  since  you 
took  to  writing  T" 

«« Ten  years,  madam." 

<*Ten  years!  Land  snzl  That's  a  good 
while.     Jest  exactly  as  long  ago  as  my  darter, 


PoUy,  was  married.  I  remember  it  as  plain  as 
ean  be  I  Perhaps  you  know  Polly  !  Married 
John  Smith,  and  liyes  down  to  your  city." 

**  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  honor." 

"  Wall,  Polly  was  a  nice  gal ;  but  she  was 
ter'ble  on  shoes !  Wore  out  more  shoe-leather 
than  a  dozen  gals  ought  to.  She  was  a  great 
hand  to  yisit,  and  the  master  gossiper.  Didn't 
take  after  her  mother,  there,  I'll  be  bound." 

**  No,  madam ;  so  I  should  judge." 

**  You're  a  man  of  concernment,  Mr.  Brown. 
You  ought  to  be  Governor — though,  I  suppose, 
you  are  rich  enough  now.  If  I  may  be  so  bold, 
how  much  do  you  get  a  column  for  writin'  ?" 

«*  That  is  my  secret,"  I  replied,  tartly— the 
blood  crimsoning  my  forehead. 

<*  Good  gracious!  is  it,  indeed!  I  only  asked; 
You  needn't  flare  up  about  it.  Wall,  to  ask 
a  reasonable  question,  how  many  columns  of 
reading  like  the  Weekly  Luminary  could  you 
write  in  a  day  ?" 

"That,  also,  I  must  decline  answering." 

"Wall,  if  you  aint  the  closest!  Who'd  a 
thought  you  wouldn't  have  told  the  wages 
you  get?  At  least  you  wont  object  to  lettin' 
me  know  whether  your  story,  *Cayendish,' 
was  true  or  not  ?" 

♦*  Of  that  you  must  judge.  All  stories  are 
truth  to  credulous  people." 

*♦  It's  no  use  to  quiz  you,  Mr.  Brown ;  so  I'll 
come  right  down  to  the  pint  of  my  bizness.  My 
son,  Jonathan,  has  got  the  rebelling  colic  by 
spells,  and  the  influency.  The  doctor  says  his 
borax  is  effected,  and  the  information  from  his 
cold  may  settle  on  his  trong-key.  Wal,  now, 
ye  see,  if  Jonathan  should  happen  to  die,  I 
should  want  his  bittuary  notice  put  into  the 
*  Luminary.'  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  any  hurt 
to  g^t  it  writ  before  hand  ;  and  then,  if  it  didn't 
please  Jonathan,  he  could  have  it  altered,  you 
know." 

To  this  original  idea,  I,  of  course,  was  ob- 
liged to  consent. 

"  I  want  to  git  you  to  fix  it  up ;  and  be  sure 
to  say  that  for  four  years  he  has  led  the  Wheat- 
wold  quire,  had  a  powerful  tenant  yoice,  and 
died  regretted  and  lamented  by  his  affectionit 
mother  and  a  large  circle  of  aunts  and  cousins." 

What  could  I  say  to  this  proposition  ?  It  was 
a  little  out  of  my  line  to  write  obituaries  on 
living  men,  but  the  old  lady  was  urgent,  and  I 
promised  "to  see  about  it."  She  gave  me  a 
large  sheet  of  gingerbread,  which  she  had 
brought  in  her  reticule ;  and,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, I  must  say  that  the  cake  was  excellent. 

My  next  applicant  was  a  pale-faced,  cada- 
verous young  gentleman,  with  long,   flowing 
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locks  of  auburn  hair,  and  a  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand.     He  made  himself  known  to  me  as  Fitz 
James  Adolphus  Bruce — a  worshiper  of  the 
-  Nine. 

He  had  brought  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  for 
me  to  examine.  He  had  thoughts  of  putting 
before  the  world  a  volume  of  his  poems ;  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  sale  of  such  a  work 
would  be  immense,  provided  it  was  brought 
out  by  first-class  publishers,  and  advertised 
judiciously.  He  informed  me  that  most  pub- 
lishers were  mean  and  niggardly ;  some  dozen 
of  them  had  refused  to  purchase  his  soul-stir- 
ring effusion  at  any  price.  One  of  this  low 
class  had  been  so  bold  as  to  recommend  him  to 
use  the  manuscripts  for  kindlings. 

"The  low,  groveling  wretch!"  he  cried,  in 
righteous  indignation.  "  Thanks  to  the  gods, 
that  1  have  a  soul  fitly  formed  to  appreciate  the 
gorgeous  imagery  of  the  poet's  heart." 

I  did  not  clearly  understand  this  grandilo- 
quent remark,  but  not  wishing  to  show  any 
ignorance,  I  kept  silent.  y 

Adolphus  unrolled  his  manuscripts,  and  / 
spread  them  out  before  me.  He  considered  his 
**  Lines  on  the  Decease  of  a  Pet  Hen,"  the  best 
of  all — his  masterpiece.  It  had  been  pro- 
nounced, by  competent  judges,  equal  to  Shak- 
speare^s  best.  He  wished  me  to  look  the  poems 
over,  make  whatever  corrections  I  thought  pro- 
per, and  give  him  a  note  of  recommendation  to 
my  publishers.  As  I  could  not  force  him  to 
release  me  from  this  fancied  obligation,  he  left 
the  bundle  of  foolscap,  and  with  many  a  cour- 
teous, waistband  splitting  bow,  departed. 

I  settled  myself  in  an  arm-chair,  to  look 
over  these  glowing  effusions  of  the  young  poet's 
mind,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  two  days 
of  such  employment  would  have  given  me  an 
incurable  dyspepsia.  I  no  longer  wondered 
that  printers  are,  as  a  class,  short-lived ;  I  no 
longer  felt  surprised  that  editors  should  have 
poor  health,  and  complain  frequently  of  the 
"  blues.*'  I  had  just  finished  a  solemn  ditty  of 
fourteen  pages,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
"  Deare»t  of  Earth" — and  I  was  so  painftiUy 
affected  by  it  that  I  had  recourse  to  the  open  / 
windows  for  fresh  air.  While  standing  there, 
a  young  lady,  in  blue  dress  and  black  talma, 
came  up  the  walk  and  rapped  at  the  front  door. 
I  was  about  betaking  myself  to  the  back  re- 
gions for  safety,  when  Cousin  Nelly  led  the 
blushing  maiden  into  my  presence,  and,  after 
mentioning  her  name,  left  us  to  get  acquainted, 
without  further  assistance. 

Miss  Isabelle  Frost — tiiat  was  the  lady's 
cognomen — ^was,  without  doubt,  a  beauty ;  but 


her  confidence,  if  she  had  any,  was  gone ;  she 
blushed  and  twirled  the  handle  of  her  parasoL 
I  suppose  I  must  have  blushed,  too,  for  my 
face  grew  very  hot  before  the  timid  uplifting  of 
those  heavy  brown  lashes. 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange,  Mr. 
Brown,"  began  a  soft  voice,  "but  I  want  to 
employ  you  professionally." 

I  peered  under  the  black  talma  in  search  of 
an  album  or  autograph-book,  but  she  had 
neither. 

"Well,  Miss  Frost,"  I  said,  "I  shall  bo 
happy  to  serve  you." 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  a — a — a  somewhat  deli- 
cate matter.  Mr.  George  Stiles  has  sent  me  a 
letter  in  verse." 

"  Indeed  1"  I  must  say  something,  to  fill  up 
the  pause. 

"  Yes ;  a  letter  of  verse,  in  which  he-— be 
asks  me  to  marry  him !" 

"  Very  wise  in  Mr.  Stiles — an  evidence  of 
his  good  taste." 

"  He  asked  me  to  answer  it  directly ;  he  said 
he  should  be  impatient  till  I  did." 

"No  doubt  of  that." 

"  And,  Mr.  Brown,  now  that  you  understand 
about  it,  wont  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  an 
answer  for  me  in  verse — just  as  he  made  his 
proposal  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Frost—" 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  refuse.  I  have  quite  set 
my  heart  upon  it." 

The  pleading  of  those  brown  eyes  was  not 
to  be  withstood.     Miss  Frost  was  victor. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  will  try,  just  to  oblige 
you ;  but  I  know  I  shall  make  bungling  work.'' 

She  thanked  me,  and  arose  to  go. 

"  Stay !  You  have  not  told  me  what  I  shall 
write.  You  consent  to  Mr.  Stiles'  wishes,  of 
course?" 

"No,  indeed  I"  with  a  liUle  flash  of  the 
eye. 

"  Ah !  Then  I  am  to  say  to  him  that  you  do 
not  care  for  his  love  7" 

"  N— no,  not  exactly  that." 

"  Well,  shall  I  tell  him  that  you  do  love 
him?" 

"  Not  for  the  world !  That  would  be  a  pretty 
confession." 

"  Then  I  may  say  that  you  despise  him,  and 
refuse  his  offer  ?" 

"Why  no,  Mr.  Brown,  not  just  that.  I  don't 
love  him,  mind  you,  but  I  don't  precisely  hate 
him ;  you  must  give  him  to  understand  that  I 
think  very  Hale  of  him,  and  yet  do  not  turn 
him  quite  away.     Do  you  comprehend  me  ?" 

An  arched  smile  finished  the  explanation ;  I 
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told  her  I  thought  I  took  in  her  meaning;  and 
she  gare  me  her  hand,  and  said  good  morn- 
ing so  sweetly,  that  I  almost  wished  I  was  the 
George  Stiles  who  was  not  to  be  turned  '*  quite 
away." 

By  this  time,  dinner  was  served,  and  during 
the  meal  I  sat  beside  Lucy  Green.  Somehow, 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  there,  and  I  forgot 
all  my  impending  tasks,  and  remained  at  the 
table  till  three  o'clock.  The  striking  of  the 
clock  roused  me,  and  I  went  up  to  my  chamber 
to  puxzle  my  brain  over  Isabelle  Frost's  love 
letter.  I  had  been  there  about  five  mortal 
minutes,  when  I  was  summoned  to  the  sitting- 
room.  A  gentleman  awaited  me;  Mr.  Moreen, 
the  merchant  of  Wheatwold.  He  wanted  a 
poetical  advertisement  of  his  stock  in  trade 
written,  including — "butter  and  cheese,  trunks 
and  their  keys;  cotton  cloth,  woolen  cloth, 
calicoes  nice ;  silks,  denims,  and  laces  ;  cofifee 
and  rice." 

It  struck  me  that  Mr.  Moreen  had  a  talent 
for  versification  himself,  and  I  told  him  so. 
He  replied  that  he  could  rhyme  common  words 
well  enough ;  but  tobacco,  and  potatoes,  and 
linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  whisky  and 
such,  were  hard  to  fix  together,  and  he  wanted 
a  practical  hand  to  do  it.  Pufif  &  Blow,  the 
rival  merchants,  across  the  way,  employed  a 
regular  poet,  constantly,  to  write  their  adver- 
tisements for  the  papers. 

What  could  I  do  but  consent  to  oblige  Mr. 
Moreen? 

My  next  visitor  was  a  wizen-faced  man,  with 
a  huge  bunch  of  watch-seals,  and  a  formidable 
pair  of  gold-bowed  spectacles  riding  royally  on 
his  nose.  His  name,  he  told  me,  was  William 
Ogre,  and  he  was  called  the  Public-Spirited 
man.  His  business  was  soon  unfolded.  The 
Wheatwoldites  were  talking  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Captain  Peter  Simpson, 
who  died  just  after  the  Revolution.  The  cap- 
tain was  a  fine  old  gentleman,  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  before  many  years,  they  would  be 
able  to  raise,  by  subscription,  the  amount 
necessary  to  the  purchase  of  the  monument. 
When  they  did  get  the  shaft,  there  would  be 
a  public  erection  of  the  same ;  and  Mr.  Ogre 
had  called  to  employ  Mr.  Brown  to  write  an 
Ode  for  that  occasion.  He  wished  me  to  be 
sore  and  say  that  the  captain  was  a  man  of  i 
temperate  habits;  drank  neither  rum  nor  cider, 
and  chewed  no  tobacco.  I  could  rhyme  it  in, 
somehow,  he  said. 

That  night,  instead  of  writing  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  sat  and  watched  Lucy  Green's 
nimble  fingers  at  her  work ;   and  we  talked 


about  the  weather — a  far  more  interesting  and 
refreshing  theme,  to  me,  than  literature. 

The  next  morning  I  arose,  hoping  I  had  seen 
the  worst  of  it.  How  vain  are  human  calcula- 
tions 1  At  noon  I  counted  fifteen  albums  which 
had  been  brought  for  some  thought  of  mine  to 
be  written  therein.  There  were,  also,  four 
books  of  autographs,  and  a  little  avalanche  of 
letters.  I  hastened  to  classify  these  last.  I  will 
give  the  reader  the  result. 

Two  asked  my  influence  to  procure  them 
places  in  the  city. 

Five  wanted  me  to  send  articles  from  their 
pens  to  different  newspapers  for  publication. 

Three  asked  me  how  much  I  made  in  a  year 
by  writing. 

Seven  begged  lines  written  on  the  death  of 
friends. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  a  pen-wiper 
placed  on  my  table  by  some  unknown  friend ; 
goodness  knows  I  should  have  needed  it,  had  I 
filled  half  my  orders. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  Miss  Hartwell's, 
along  with  Cousin  Nelly,  to  tea.  There  I  had 
the  felicity  of  meeting  the  literati  of  Wheat- 
wold assembled.  Miss  H.  informed  me,  to  do 
honor  to  the  celebrated,  and  deservedly  famous, 
John  Brown. 

The  Editors  of  The  Evening  Star  and  The 
Luminary  were  present ;  also  their  reporters ; 
the  poet  of  Puff  &  Blow ;  George  Stiles,  who 
wrote  love-letters  in  verse ;  and  a  half  dozen 
old  ladies  who  wished  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
regarding  the  personelU  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
remarks  of  these  latter  were  decidedly  interest- 
ing. I  happened  to  overhear  something  of 
them  while  standing  behind  a  window  curtain. 
One  lady  said  that  I  was  the  exact  image  of 
Napoleon  III. ;  another,  that  she  should  have 
taken  me  for  John  Randolph ;  while  a  third 
solemnly  asserted  that  I  was  the  twin  of 
Lorenzo  Dow,  in  looks.  But  the  most  sensible 
critic  of  the  lot  said  that  I  resembled  nobody 
but  old  Sammy  Crocket,  the  tin-pedler.  Of 
course  I  was  delighted.  Who  wouldn't  have 
been  ?  I  am  not  a  vain  man,  but  no  one  can 
hear  his  good  looks  praised  without  a  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction. 

Throughout  the  whole  evening,  I  was  com- 
plimented on  my  authorship,  without  sUnt  or 
cessation.  The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Star  promised  to  forward  me  his  magni- 
ficent sheet,  weekly,  if  I  would  contribute 
monthly,  an  article  of  four  columns. 

The  poet  of  Puff  &  Blow  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  been  born  so  soon,  when  the  age  was 
not  ready  to  receive  and  appreciate  true  genius 
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— and  Miss  Hartwell  echoed  the  regret  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Arrived  once  more  in  my  chamber,  at  the 
farm-house,  I  examined  the  articles  which  had 
boon  received  by  my  table  during  my  absence. 
There  was  a  reinforcement  of  albums — four 
notes  requesting  lines  for  friends'  tomb-stones 
—one  exquisite  affair  from  a  lady,  signing  her- 
self Mabel  May,  and  expressing  the  deep,  pure 
love  she  bore  the  author  of  **  Cavendish,"  in 
no  sparing  terms.  There  were  ten  letters  beg- 
ging my  opinion  on  a  notorious  city  weekly ; 
and  thirteen  asking  the  favor  of  a  correspond- 
ence !  Dear  reader,  I  am  not  exaggerating, 
this  was  my  real  experience ;  it  has  been  that 
of  almost  every  author. 

And  this  was  the  rest  I  had  promised  my- 
self! I  paced  the  chamber-floor  in  great  per- 
turbation. There  was  the  work  of  a  whole 
month,  at  least,  and  that  period  was  beyond 
the  time  I  had  appointed  for  my  stay.  What 
was  I  to  do?  I  asked  the  question  for  the 
fortieth  time  since  my  arrival  at  Wheatwold. 

I  stepped  into  the  corridor  for  fresh  air. 
Lucy  Green  was  just  coming  up  to  her  room. 
I  went  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to 
the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  pointing  at  the 
pile  of  albums,  autograph-books  and  letters, 
asked  her  the  question — 

«*  What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Go  home  — ."  I  looked  into  the  brown  eyes 
to  see  if  they  agreed  with  her  voice.  They  did. 
I  said — 

"Well,  Lucy,  if  that  is  your  sincere  advice, 
I  will  follow  it." 

**  It  is,  Mr.  Brown ;  for  rest  you  cannot  have 
here.     Go  home!" 

«*  And  you  really  wish  it  ?" 

"I  do." 

**  Then  you  will  bribe  me  a  little,  Lucy,  will 
you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will  not  go  without  — ." 

**  My  terms  are  easy.  When  I  am  at  home, 
I  shall  write  to  you,  you  must  reply.  Will 
you?" 

She  blushed  and  looked  down.  I  still  held 
her  hand. 

«*  Will  you,  Lucy  ?  Press  my  hand  for  yes, 
drop  it  for  no." 

She  held  my  fingers  a  little  closer,  I  kissed 
her  forehead  and  let  her  go. 

The  next  morning,  I  and  my  valise  were  at 
the  railway  station  by  dawn.  I  left  behind  a 
note  to  my  relatives— explaining  my  reasons 
for  cutting  short  my  visit,  and  commissioning 
Nelly  to  see  the  albums  returned  to  their 
owners. 


>      During  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter,  I  had 

^  much  to  attend  to,  but  I  always  found  time  to 

^  write  to  Lucy  Green ;  and  the  sweetest  joy  of 

?  my  life  was  in  reading  the  letters  which  sho 

sent  me  in  return.     She  had  once  said  that  she 

did  not  care  for  poetry,  and  she  need  not,  for 

every  thought  of  hers  was  a  poem  in  itself. 

Early  in  the  spring,  I  made  an  errand  to 
Wheatwold,  and  when  I  returned  to  Boston  I 
brought  my  wife  with  me.  Lucy  says  she  had 
quite  as  lief  be  Brown  as  Green. 


EASE  AND  COMPETENCE  NOT  FAVORABLE 
TO  GREAT  LITERARY  ACHIEVEMENT. 
CoMPETENCB  of  fortuuc,  and  a  mind  at  ease, 
have  in  thousands  of  instances  given  the  death- 
blow to  literary  ambition  and  success.    Except 
[  in  extraordinary  cases,  if  a  person  feels  him- 
I  self  happy  in  the  enjoyments  and  elegances  of 
private  life,  or  in  the  excitation  of  affairs,  he 
will  take  small  pains  to  acquire  happiness  f^om 
other  sources,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  pur- 
chased at  no  less  costly  a  sacrifice  than  labor 
of  the  brain,  employed  in  the  walks  of  solitary 
contemplation.     Swift  acknowledged  that  his 
efforts  at  intellectual  eminence  from  boyhood, 
were  but  to  supply  the  want  uf  wealth  and  a 
title,  or  to  secure  such  distinction  as  is  usually 
awarded  to  the  possession  of  a  coach  and  six. 
The  world,  it  is  probable,  would  never  have 
been  enriched  with  "Paradise  Lost"  or  " Re- 
gained," if  the  author  had  not  been  despoiled 
of  his  offices  and  comforts  by  the  Restoration  ; 
nor  Defoe  have  produced  his  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," and  other  works  of  permanent  attraction, 
had  he  not  encountered  a  similar  fate.     Even 
when  a  prosperous  career  has  not  impaired 
I  activity  of  intellect,   adversity  has  commonly 
I  rendered  it  more  prolific  in  lettered  results.  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  a  considerable  part  of  his  works 
during  the  few  years  that  followed  his  exclu- 
sion from  public  employments;  and  Machiavel 
composed   his   celebrated    political    treatises, 
"The  Prince"  and  the  "Discourses  on  Livy," 
under  circumstances  of  the  like  description. 
In  countries  where  plenty  is  most  widely  dif- 
fused, and  a  general  equality  of  social  condi- 
tion  prevails,  few  writers  of  eminence  ever 
arise;  as  neither  the  pressure  of  want,  nor  the 
i  stimulus  arising  from  hope  of  appreciation  or 
I  advancement,  incites  to  exertion. 


Thv  true  gentleman  is  always  modest     He 
is  more  ready  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  others 
^  than  to  parade  his  own. 
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**  John,  abat  that  drawer !" 

The  young  mother  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authoritj, 
ind  the  child,  with  a  sullen  countenance,  oheyed, 
learing  the  bureau-drawer,  where  he  had  gone  in 
his  restless  desire  for  employment. 

"  I  nerer  saw  such  a  prying,  meddlesome  child 
tn  my  life,"  she  remarked  to  her  risitor,  and  old 
friend,  who  had  called  in  to  spend  an  afternoon. 
«  He  ij  into  erery  thing." 

The  friend  did  not  reply  to  this  remark,  aqd  so 
the  current  of  their  conversation,  interrupted  for  a 
moment,  flowed  on  again. 

"John !  How  dare  you  ?  Get  down  this  instant !" 

And  the  child  drew  back  his  hands  from  the  fine 
French  tame-piece  on  the  mantle,  and  crept  slowly 
and  reluctantly  down  from  the  chair,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  ascended  to  the  beautifril  object  that 
had  attracted  his  attention. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  boy?" 

The  risitor,  as  before,  made  no  response. 

"  John,  yon  troublesome  fellow!  go  and  sit  down 
in  your  little  chair !" 

The  child  stood  still,  instead  of  obeying. 

<*  John  !  Go  this  instant !"  The  mother  stamped 
her  fooL     <'  Go,  I  teU  you !" 

John  moTod  whimpering  toward  the  chair. 

"  Can't  I  go  down  stairs  and  see  Biddy?" 

No,  sir,  yon  cannot.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
liTing  in  the  kitchen.  Biddy  has  spoiled  you 
irongh  as  it  is." 

Then  turning  to  the  yisitor,  she  added — 

"  These  serrants  spoil  more  children  than  they 
are  wortii.  They  indulge  them  in  every  thing.  It's 
got  to  be  as  mach  as  I  can  do  to  keep  John  out  of 
the  kitchen.  He'd  live  there  half  of  his  Ume  if  I'd 
iethim." 

**  Poor  children  I"  said  the  visitor,  in  a  quiet  way, 
''They  have  a  hard  time  of  it" 

"  It's  the  mothers  who  have  the  hardest  time," 
was  the  reply  to  this.  And  then  the  conversation 
went  on  as  before. 

John,  instead  of  sitting  down  in  his  chair,  as 
directed,  turned  it  over,  and  stretching  himself  upon  ^ 
it  at  full  length;  managed,  by  balancing  the  arms  \ 
on  the  floor,  to  give  it  a  see-sawing  motion.  He 
was  working,  in  this  way,  a  portion  of  surplus 
•nival  spirits,  when  his  mother's  attention  was 
drawn  to  him  ftt>m  her  pleasant  talk. 

"Jost  look  at  that  boy!"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  npoB  the  arm  of  her  friend.    **  1  told  him  to 


go  and  sit  down,  and  you  see  how  well  he  minds 
me!    John!" 

The  child  started,  for  there  was  an  angry  impera- 
tiveness in  the  mother's  voice  which  his  ear  recog- 
nised too  well  as  the  usual  precursor  of  a  blow. 

"  Do  you  call  that  sitting  down  ?  If  you  don't 
mind  me  when  I  speak,  I'll  punish  you,  as  sure  as 
you  are  bom !" 

John  righted  the  chair  and  sat  down  in  it. 

•*  Now,  don't  stir  from  there  in  five  minutes." 

*'Stop,  Anna."  And  the  visitor,  whose  years 
were  far  beyond  those  of  the  young  mother,  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  her  arm.  "  There  is  n  bettor 
way  than  this.  Don't  require  of  your  child  an  im- 
possible thing."    She  spuke  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  must  require  him  to  obey  mo,"  was  answered. 

''  If  you  make  obedience  an  impossibility,  what 
then  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  possible  for  that  restless  child, 
now  unduly  excited,  and  with  no  occupation  what- 
ever, to  sit  still  for  five  minutes  ?  He  can  no  more 
do  so  than  he  can  fly  !" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Let  him  run  riot?  You 
don't  know  him !  Thore'd  be  no  living  with  him 
in  the  house." 

"  John  is  not  a  bad  boy,"  said  the  friend. 

"  I  know  that     He's  only  troablesome." 

"  Restless,  active,  and  curions,"  say  rather,  and, 
therefore,  claiming  a  large  share  of  your  thoughtful 
attention.   You  must  find  him  employment,  Anna." 

"  There  wouldn't  be  much  else  done  in  the  house, 
if  I  were  to  give  myself  up  to  the  work  of  finding 
employment  for  a  boy  like  him,"  said  the  mother, 
in  a  discouraged  way.  "  It  would  take  the  time 
and  ingenuity  of  two  persons  to  keep  him  fully 
occupied." 

"  Anna,"  said  the  friend,  speaking  very  earnestly. 
"  If  it  be  so  with  the  child—if  that  bright  little 
spirit  be  already  reaching  out  with  such  a  restless 
eagerness  into  the  world  of  foots  and  things— how 
momentous  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  you  !  His 
spirit  is  immortal,  and  must  grow  in  beauty  or  de- 
formity— develop  toward  good  or  evil.  He  is  now 
the  pliant  twig,  which,  if  bent  from  its  uprightness, 
will  show  the  defect  in  all  after  time.  But,  ere  I 
add  more,  let  me  ask  for  John  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing down  to  see  Biddy.  We  can  talk  more  froely 
when  he  is  away." 

"  You  can  go  down  and  see  Biddy  for  a  little 
while,"  said  the  mother. 

**  May  I."  The  sunshine  came  back  instantly  to 
the  child's  face.     "Oh,  you're  a  good  mamma!" 
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And  John,  before  boanding  sway,  came  and  kissed  <  when  he  oomes  to  you  qaestioning,  put  him  off; 
his  mother.  <  for  to  inform  his  young  mind  is  of  far  more  im- 

**  He's  an  affectionate  child/'  said  the  mother,  in  c  portance  than  any  work  you  may  happen  to  have 
a  softened  tone,  as  the  ohild  went,  in  gladness,  <  in  hand.  If  his  curiosity  mokes  lairge  demands  on 
from  the  room.  \  you,  satisfy  it  as  fhlly  as  in  your  power,  and  the 

"  And  you  must  lead  him  by  his  love  for  you,  \  hunger  of  curiosity  will  be  appeased.  If  he  knows 
Anna,"  remarked  the  friend.  **  This  love  is  a  great  \  what  a  box  or  a  drawer  contains,  or  is  told  the 
power.  It  works  wonders.  But  your  love  must  be  \  meaning  of  some  device,  picture,  or  thing  by  which 
guided  by  a  thoughtful  regard  to  the  peculiarities  5  he  is  attracted,  he  has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  - 
of  his  disposition.  Blind  love  often  works  more  ^  information  that  goes  toward  his  education,  and 
evil  than  good.  You  said  jtl^t  now  that  it  would  \  becomes  to  him  mental  stamina.  There  is  no  bet- 
take  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  two  persons  to  keep  5  ter  way  than  this  to  cure  restlessness  and  strung 
John  fully  employed,  meaning  to  express  by  this  i  curiosity  in  children.  Moreover  it  takes  away  the 
strong  language,  the  unusual  activity  and  restless  ^  temptation  to  gain  forbidden  knowledge,  that  fruit- 
curiosity  of  the  child's  miud.  So  much  greater,  I  ful  source  of  trouble.  How  much  better  is  it  to 
then,  is  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you.  God  {  satisfy  a  curious  child,  by  showing  him  some  article 
has  given  you  this  ohild,  that  he  may  grow  up  un-  J  by  which  he  has  been  attracted,  and  explaining  to 
der  your  care,  and  become  an  angel  in  heaven.  S  him  its  properties  or  use,  than  to  put  the  temptation 
Let  that  thought  come  distinctly  into  your  mind.  I  of  disobedience  in  his  way.  In  the  first  case,  you 
He  was  not  given  merely  to  fill  your  mother's  heart  ^  have  helped  him ;  but,  in  the  latter,  you  have  suf- 
with  gladness,  though  joy  came  with  his  birth ;  but  \  fered  him  to  do  himself  a  serious  wrong." 
as  the  highest  trust  committed  by  our  Heavenly  \  "Ah,  my  friend!"  said  the  young  mother,  "you 
Father  to  any  of  his  creatures.  No  other  duty,  no  ^  convict  me  of  error!— you  tear  a  veil  from  my  eyes, 
other  pleasure,  no  other  demand  upon  your  time  <  How  thoughtless  I  have  been!  Hereafter,  the 
and  attention  can  be  made  paramount  to  maternal  v  mother's  duty  shall  take  precedence  of  all  others, 
duty.  Here  lies  your  highest  work,  and  all  else  c  I  will  walk  in  this  better  way  which  you  hare 
must  fall  into  subprdination.  Do  you  not  see  it  so,  (  pointed  out  to  me." 
Anna?"  \      " In  so  doing,"  replied  the  friend,  "you  will  not 

"  I  do,  in  the  light  of  your  clear  thought"  (only  secure  your  child's   present  happiness  and 

"  Shall  I  go  on  ?"  <  future  well  being,  but  your  own  peace  of  mind. 

"  Yes — ^yes.  Speak  plainly.  You  cannot  offend  <  Dear  Anna !  let  all  that  I  have  said  be  to  you  only 
mo."  <  as  axioms  and  texts,  from  which  a  thousand  illus- 

"  I  have  observed,  many  times,  your  way  of  ?  trations  of  duty  may  come.  Each  day  will  bring 
treating  your  ohild.  Shall  I  suggest  a  better  way?"  >  some  new  aspect  of  things;  will  show  yon  thij 

''  Yes."  \  cl^Qd  ^^^  7^^  ^i^  ^  educate  for  usefulness  here 

"  Instead  of  seeking  to  repress,  try  and  develop  ?  and  hereafter,  in  some  new  manifestation  of  life  and 
all  the  orderly  activities  of  his  mind.  Give  him  a  i  quality,  that  will  require  thought  and  patience  to 
much  larger  portion  of  your  thought  and  time ;  f  enable  you  rightly  to  act  for  his  good.  But  let 
though  not  so  as  to  make  him  too  dependent  on  i  love  for  him  be  your  teacher,  and  by  this  love  God 
you  for  his  employments.  The  best  way  for  you  to  ^  will  inspire  you  with  wisdom  to  tee  and  strength 
help  him,  is  to  find  him  something  to  do.    Never, }  to  do  the  right 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AT  THE  PALINGS.      I  head  was  brushed   by  the  great   horse-chestnut 

BY  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEiTD.  \      « Now,  tell  US  what  you  find  up  there  when  you 

"  Now,  Gerty,  don't  be  afraid  j  hold  on  fast  with  j  get  back,  Gerty,"  shouted  Frank  Whipple,  while 
both  hands,  and  you  wont  falL"  j  his  cousin  Guy  whispered  in  his  ear,  *' Isn't  it  fun, 

"Oh,  but  I  shall!  I  shaU!"  screamed  the  child,  |  though,  to  see  giris  swing?     They're  always  such 
half  in  exultation,  and  half  in  terror,  as  the  swing  )  cowards." 
rose  higher  into  the  air.  >      "  I  know  it,  Guy ;  but  then  you  can't  expect 

"  There !  I'm  going  now."  \  they'd  behave  like  us  boys,"  in  a  tone  of  patronizing 

"So  you  are  up  into  the  tree,"  laughed  the  two  I  commiseration, 
boys,  her  brother,  Guy  Prescott,  and  her  cousin,  S      Gertrude  Prescott  caught  the  last  words  as  her 
Frank    Whipple,   as    they    gave,  with    all    their  \  swing  swept  down  to  the  ground, 
strength,  a  new  impetus  to  the  rope,  and  it  rose  up,  \      "  Well,  if  giris  haven't  courage  there  are  plenty 
with  its  fair,  panting  occupant^  until  her  golden  <  of  things  they  can  do  better  than  boys." 
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She  nid  it  in  her  pert,  pretty  way,  with  z  toss  of  < 
her  head,  and  the  golden  tresses  which  were  the , 
crown  thereof. 

"Make  dolls'  bonnets,  for  instance,"  laughed  i 
Gay. 

**  Wen,  that's  better  than  spinning  top  or  play- 
ing ball,  I  say ;  isn't  it,  Frank  ?" 


gaze  on  the  bright,  handsome  boy.     Something  she 
saw  there  reassured  her. 

"  Yes,  I  like  to,  very  much  indeed." 

They  were  soft,  delicate  tones  which   answered 

him,  not  such  as  Frank  had  expected  from  tho 

child's  dress  and  appearance,  for  like  older  and 

wiser  people  than  himself,  the  boy  always  associated 


It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  those  three  children  on  {  poverty  with  coarseness  and  rudeness. 
the  lawn  which   stretched  away  from  the  large  i      "I  s'pose  you'd  like  to  take  a  swing,  wouldn't 

you?" 

The  gray  soft  eyes  grew  large  with  wonder  and 
delighty  as  she  turned  them  on  the  boy. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  should." 

"  Well,  step  right  in  here,  and  I'll  give  you  one," 
opening  the  gate. 

She  stepped  forward  quickly,  glanced  toward  the 
tree,  and  then  drew  back. 

'*  Why,  now,  wont  you  come  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  thoy  want  me  to,"  designating 
his  cousins  by  a  movement  of  her  head. 

"  Nonsense !  I'll  take  care  of  you.  Come  right 
along  with  me." 

And  while  this  conversation  had  been  going  on 
between  Frank  Whipple  and  the  little  girl  at  the 
palings,  another  had  been  transpiring  between  Guy 
and  Gertrude  under  the  horse-chestnut. 

"  Who  in  the  world  is  frank  talking  to,  Guy  ?" 

"A  little  begger-girl  that's  beun  standing  and 
staring  at  us  a  long  time." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  wants  of  her." 

"So  do  I.  I  wanted  to  send  her  off,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  me.    I  do  wish  he'd  make  haste,  fur 


manor-looking  residence  of  David  Prescott,  Esq. 

Yon  would  have  perceived  at  once  that  the  owner  < 
of  those  stately  grounds  and  that  elegant  house  i 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  taste.  Grand  old  fruit  J 
and  shade  trees  lifted  their  green  tents  all  over  the  ( 
lawD,  and  walks  twined  their  gray  threads  through  \ 
the  tweet-smelling  grass,  while  just  beyond  them 
rose  the  fine  old  graystone  house,  with  its  broad 
piazzas  and  stately  pillars  half  hidden  in  the  midst  | 
of  fragrant  shrubs  and  vines. 

And  those  three  children,  the  boys  and  the  girl,  [ 
were  in  harmony  with  their  elegant  surroundings. ' 

Yon  felt  at  once,  by  their  dress  and  looks,  by  < 
their  manner  and  movements,  that  they  were  the  \ 
children  of  wealthy  and  refined  parents,  that  out-  ' 
wardly  they  had  been  carefully  and  tenderly  reared,  i 
and  a  good  man  or  woman  would  have  hopod,  look-  [ 
ing  at  those  children,  that  they  did  not  consist  < 
wholly  of  outward  adorning,  that  their  within  was  , 
grace  of  soul,  and  truth  and  beauty  of  heart. 

Frank  Whipple  did  not  answer  his  Cousin  Gcrty's  ( 
question,  for  his  head  was  turned  aside  and  his ! 


eyes  fastened  on  a  little  wistful  face  which  was 

looking  eagerly  toward  the  swing  and  watching  its  )  we're  just  going  to  climb  the  cherry  tree. 

movements  with  longing,  childish  interest  ^      "I  declare — if  he  isn't  bringing  her  in  !" 


Guy  and  Frank  were  over  their  twelfth  birth- 
days, Gertmde  was  a  year  younger,  and  that  small, ! 
pale  fisee  at  the  palings  did  not  look  as  old  as  this 
latter.  It  was  wholly  unlike  it,  too,  in  expression,  < 
nn-browned  and  sorrowful;  and  it  wore  a  ging- 
ham son-bonnet  and  a  ealico  dress,  and  both  were  < 
old  and  faded. 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  girl  ?"  whispered  Frank. 

Guy  followed  the  direction  of  his  cousin's  eyes : 
''Yes,  and  I  think  she'd  better  be  in  other  business 
than  watching  us.' 

"  Oh,  no !  let  her  stand  there,"  and  the  boys  i 
tamed  to  their  play-labor  again. 

*'  There !  I've  swung  enough,"  at  last  cried  Ger- 
trude, and  as  she  bounded  from  the  swing  Frank 
Whipple's  eyes  once  more  canght  sight  of  the  little  [ 
girl  at  the  gate.  There  she  stood,  still  and  wistfVil 
as  ever,  her  little  patient  faee  pressed  up  against  \ 
the  palings,  her  large  gray -blue  eyes  fastened  on 
the  children. 

Somehow,  that  little  pitiful  face  touched  the  [ 
heart  of  the  boy,  Frank  Whipple.    It  was  a  heart 


So  the  brother  and  sister  stood  still  as  Frank  and 
the  little  stranger  came  toward  them:  but  the  faces 
of  the  former  were  full  of  amazement. 

"  I  say,  Frank,  what  have  you  brought  that  girl 
in  here  for  ?"  questioned  Guy,  loud  enough  for  her 
to  hear. 

"  Going  to  give  her  a  swing." 

"  Going  to  give  a  beggar  a  swing  ?  Oh,  Frank !" 
cried  Gertrude,  darting  a  glance  of  contempt  on  the 
child. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  she's  a  beggar  or  not," 
cried  the  boy ;  '*  I've  promised  her  a  swing,  and  I 
never  yet  broke  my  word.     Come,  get  in,  little  girl." 

But  tho  child  hung  back.  Many  feelings  had 
gone  in  qnick  changes  over  her  face,  for  her  quick 
ears  had  caught  every  word  the  children  had 
spoken. 

**  Well,  Frank  Whipple !  I  thought  you  was  above 
associating  with  such  folks,"  said  Guy,  curling  his 
under  lip. 

"  So  did  L  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
asking  beggars  into  one's  garden   and  swinging 


very  full  of  faults,  irritable  and  exacting  enough  X  them !"    Gertrude  spoke   these  words   betwixt  a 
at  times,  but  impulsive  and  generous  at  others.         )  laugh  of  scorn  and  a  frown  of  anger. 

He  went  toward  her.    "  Do  yon  like  to  stand  j     The  blood  flashed  over  Frank's  brow.    He  was  a 
there  and  see  us  swing H  /  boy. of  quick,  impulsive  feelings,  one  whom  oppo- 

A  flush  ran  up  Into  the  brown,  sallow  cheeks,  she  S  sidon  generally  stimulated  into  obstinacy. 
atarted  back  a  little  and  turned  her  half  fVightened  ?     **  Yon  and  Guy  may  think  just  what  you  please 
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aboat  mj  assooiftUng  with  beggars.  I'm  not 
aahamed  to  be  polite  to  them,  or  to  swing  a  little 
girl,  whoever  she  is,  when  I  take  a  notion/' 

'*  Well,  we'll  go  off  and  wait  nnder  the  cherry 
tree  antil  jon  get  throagh,"  said  Gertrude,  cond^- 
scendinglj. 

"  Well,  111  oome  when  I  get  readj,"  qaite  as  in- 
dependently as  the  little  lady,  who  walked  away 
with  her  brother  in  dignified  contempt 

**  There  now,  yon  just  get  in.  Why !  what  is  the 
matter?" 

For  the  child  shrank  away,  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  sobs. 

"Come  now,  don't  mind  what  they  say,  'tisn't 
worth  caring  for."  He  said  it  in  a  kindly,  coaxing 
tone,  for  all  the  better  impulses  of  the  boy's  nature 
were  stirred  by  the  sight  of  that  child's  *  tears  and 
the  sound  of  her  sobs. 

"Fm  not  a  beggar:  I  never  was  one  in  the 
world." 

**  I  didn't  believe  you  were ;  Guy  and  Gerty  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves;  but  never  mind,  it's 
lucky  we  don't  care.  Cheer  up,  now,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  nice  swing,"  and  in  his  pity  for  the  little  girl's 
grief  he  put  up  his  hand  and  smoothed  away  the 
short  brown  loeks  which- had  fallen  round  her  eyes. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  sudden  smile 
tiirongh  her  tears.  "  I  didn't  s'pose  there  was  so 
^ood  a  boy  as  you  in  all  the  world,"  she  said. 

Frank  smiled  too,  for  the  sincere,  honest  praise  of 
that  little  stranger  child,  pleased  his  boyish  vanity 
more  than  many  compliments  could  have  done. 

"Well,  I'll  show  you  that  I'm  better  still  if  you'll 
be  a  brave  little  girl  and  dry  up  your  tears,"  and 
taking  the  small  figure  in  his  arms  he  seated  it  in 
the  swing. 

At  the  first  motion  of  the  swing  her  head  grew 
di»y  and  she  was  frightened,  but  gradually  she 
gained  courage  and  steadiness,  and  Frank  was  very 
careful  and  constantly  quieted  her  alarm,  until  at 
last  the  rope  and  its  little  occupant  swung  out 
bravely  into  the  air,  and  the  child's  laugh  gurgled 
out  ftiU  of  glee  and  triumph,  as  the  swing  rose 
higher  every  time  of  its  ascent,  until  the  broad 
green  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  brushed  her 
hair  as  they  had  done  Gertrude's.  She  did  not  dis- 
mount until  Frank  had  swung  her  half  an  hour. 

"  Now,  haven't  yon  had  a  capital  swing  ?" 

"Yes.    I  thank  you  a  great  many  times." 

"You're  entirely  welcome.  How  red  it's  made 
your  cheeks  ?" 

"  Has  it,  though  t  Oh,  what  did  you  do  with  my 
bonnet  ?" 

"  There  'tis,  under  that  shrub.  But  you  needn't 
be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  I'm  afVaid  your  cousins  wont  like  it  if  I  keep 
you  any  longer." 

"  Well,  that's  my  business,  yon  know.  Sit  down 
here  on  the  grass  a  minute  and  tell  me  your  name." 

"Alice  Lynne.    Now  what's  yours  ?" 

"Frank  Whipple." 

[to  Bl  OOXTDTiriD.] 


THE  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER:  OR  OPTICAL 
AMUSEMENTS. 


▲  CURIOUS  AND  IIIPORTA.NT  EXPBRIXBHT. 

Tie  a  piece  of  bladder  over  one  end  of  an  open 
;  tube ;  pour  some  thick  syrup  of  sugar  and  water 
into  the  tube,  and  immerse  it  in  water,  as  shown 
in  this  figure;  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  or  even  less,  the  fluid  in  the 
tube  will  have  risen  several  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel.  Some  force  must  cause  th^ 
fluid  to  rise  above  its  natural  level ; 
what  is  this  force  ?  the  thin  fluid,  the 
water,  passes  more  rapidly  through 
the  pores  of  the  bladder  into  the  tube, 
than  the  thick  fluid,  the  syrup,  pains  out  of  it. 
This  curious  phenomenon  is  called  endositobji  and 
EX08M08B ;  the  former  term  means  to  tend  inward, 
and  the  latter  to  t^nd  outward,  A  great  many  im- 
portant effects  connected  with  animal  and  vege- 
table life  depend  upon  the  principle  of  endosmose 
and  exosmose. 

▲   LITTLE   WIND-WHEEL. 

This  little  wind- wheel  is  made  out  of  a  circular 
piece  of  card  paper;  it  turns  upon  the  point  of  a 


pin  which  is  stuck  through  the  end  of  a  cork. 
When  it  is  placed  near  to  a  fire,  the  current  of  air 
rushing  toward  the  fire  will  cause  the  paper  wheel 
to  turn  round  constantly  in  the  sane  direction. 

THE  SRILLINO  AND  WATER  EXPERnfENT. 

Place  a  shilling,  c,  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
vessel ;  bring  your  eye  in  a  line,  e  k  c,  with  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  and  the  extreme  edge  of  the 


shilling;  without  shifting  your  eye,  pour  somo 
water  into  the  vessel:  the  whole  of  the  shilling 
will  now  be  seen,  that  is,  it  will  be  seen  if  as  it 
were  at  b,  in  the  direction  b  d  b.  Here  the  rays  of 
light,  c  n,  in  passing  out  of  the  water,  become  bent 
toward  the  surface  of  the  water  into  the  direction 
D  B.,  and  hence  the  edge  of  the  shilling  is  seen  in 
the  direction  e  d  i. 
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When  a  raj  of  light  is  thus  bent  in  passing  from 
one  transparent  mediam  to  another,  H  is  said  to 
undergo  befractiox. 

Light  is  always  bent  from  its  straight-lined 
course  when  it  passes  obliquely  fVom  one  medium 
to  another.  But  it  nndcrgoes  no  refraction  when  it 
passes  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the  one 
medium  to  that  of  the  other. 

TO  MJkKK  A  IHILLDTO  APPBAB  LIK^  A  HALF-OBOWS. 

Throw  a  shilling  into  a  tumbler  containing  some 
water;  cover  the  top  of  the  tumbler  with  a  plate; 
invert  the  tumbler  with  the  plate  on  it;  the  water 
will  remain  suspended  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  shilling  will  lie  flat  upon  the  plate; 


place  the  plate  with  the  inverted  tumbler  on  the 
table,  and  look  at  the  shilling  so  as  to  see  it  through 


the  top  of  the  water,  as  well  as  through  the  side  of 
the  tumbler:  the  shilling  appears  of  its  natural 
size,  when  seen  through  the  top  of  the  wuter,  but  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  half-crown  when  seen 
through  the  round  side  of  the  tumbler.  Here  the 
round  surface  of  the  tumbler  acts  as  a  magnifying 
glass. 

To  convince  yourself  that  the  tumbler  of  water 
acts  as  a  magnifying  glass,  place  the  leaf  of  a 
book  oiose  to  one  side  of  the  glass ;  look  through 
the  water  at  the  print,  and  you  will  see  it  much 
enlarged. 

TO  MAKE  A  READIKG-GLABB  0X7T  OF  TWO  BOTTLES. 


II 


Fill  two  bottles  with  water ;  place  the  one  bottle 
across  the  other,  as  shown  in  this  figure ;  look  at 
some  print  through  the  crossed  portion,  and  you 
will  see  the  reading  considerably  enlarged. 


^inU  tot  ^mfithtt^tt^. 


To  RsLncTB  A  CovoH.— It  is  said  that  a  small : 
piece  of  resin,  dipped  in  the  water  which  is  placed  ! 
in  a  vessel  ob  the  stove,  will  add  a  peculiar  property  ! 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  will  give  | 
great  relief  to  persons  troubled  with  cough.  The  | 
beat  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  aroma  | 
of  the  resin. 

Raised  Berltk  Work. — There  are  two  ways  of 
doing  the  raised  Berlin  work.  One  is  by  simply 
working  over  a  mesh,  without  crossing  the  stitch; 
mnother,  to  work  over  the  mesh  and  cross  the  stitch; 
in  both  eases  the  mesh  should  have  a  knife  at  the 
end,  so  that  in  drawing  it  through,  the  work  is 
drawn  tightly,  and  cut  at  the  same  time;  it  is  after- 
ward combed,  and  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 

Material  for  Tracing  on  Muslin.— Patterns 
nay  be  traced  on  muslin  with  a  pen  and  a  little 
■tone  blue  dissolved  in  water.  A  little  sugar  should 
be  added  to  prevent  the  blue  running.  This  answers 
well,  and  will  readily  wash  out 

Exeter  Gingerbread. — One  cup  butter,  one 
cnp  sour  milk  or  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  two  cups 
symp  (molasses  will  do),  three  eggs,  five  cups  flour, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  saleratus  in  milk,  ginger  to 
your  taste. 


Fruit  Cake  without  Eggs. — One  cup  of  molas- 
ses, one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter — 
heat  together  sufficiently  to  melt  the  butter;  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  one  of 
nutmeg,  one  coffbe-cupfXil  of  raisins  (with  or  with- 
out currants),  citron;  then  add  one  tea-spoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water;  one  cup  of  sour 
milk  or  butter-milk,  and  one  quart  of  flour ;  bake 
one  hour. 

Good  Pubpkin  Pie  without  Bogs. — One  quart 
of  boiling  milk  ;  two  soda  or  Boston  crackers  rolled 
fine,  put  to  the  boiling  milk;  two  tea-cups  of 
strained  boiled  pumpkin ;  little  salt ;  one  cup  of 
sugar;  extract  of  lemon;  little  ginger.  If  this 
quantity  will  not  make  two  pies  put  in  a  little  cold 
milk.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Delicious  Drop  Cake. — One  pint  of  cream, 
three  eggs,  and  salt;  thicken  with  fine  rye  till  a 
spoon  will  stand  upright  in  it»  and  drop  on  a  well 
buttered  iron  pan,  which  must  be  hot  in  the  oven. 
They  may  be  made  thinner  and  baked  in  buttered 
cups. 

Winchester  Pudding.— Half  lb.  of  suet,  half 
lb.  of  sugar,  and  half  lb.  of  bread  crumbled  with 
four  eggs  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 


"^fiiUiU  v^nA  ^0vk  ®aM«. 


FASHIONS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 

BT  GBHIO  C.  SOOTT,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

PLATB    OF  OOLOBBD    DBSIQNS— *tADT   ON    THB 

LBFT. 

The  dre99  is  called,  bj  tb^  ladies  in  Paris  (where 
it  was  invented),  a  ''  Redylkgote  Magietennt."  The 
body  and  skirt  are  not  ^soonneoted  by  a  out  across 
at  the  waist,  but  it  ir formed  to  fit  at  the  waist  on 
the  back,  by  three  large  boz-plaits;  and  at  the 
sides,  by  taking  out  two  large  darts,  one  under 
each  arm,  and  one  between  that  and  the  front  edge ; 
the  front  edge  is  then  shaped  to  the  form  of  the 
figure.  As  this  genre  of  out  and  make  is  so  simi- 
lar to  the  robe  called  the  "Pnncefa'* — the  most 
select  evening  dress  in  Paris — and  just  becoming  the 
rage  with  oar  haut  ton,  we  invite  the  reader's  care- 
Ail  perusal  of  our  description. — 

The  Redingote  is  surmounted  with  a  collar  formed 
in  demi-peUrine,  enlivened  with  a  little  ruche  edg- 
ing  of  the  same  goods  as  the  robe,  being  black 
taffetae;  the  knot  under  the  oollar  is  of  taffetae 
ribbonf  and  the  oollar  and  manchettes  (under- 
sleeves)  are  of  fine  linen,  piquee;  that  is,  a  goods 
similar  to  fine  white  mar$eiUei, 

The  sleeve  is  cut  with  an  elbow,  half  large,  ter- 
minated with  a  deep  cuff,  open  on  the  under  side, 
edged  like  the  collar.  The  front— all  the  way  up — 
is  trimmed  with  buttons  and  holes,  by  which  it  is 
closed,  and  there  is  a  row  of  back-stitching  two 
inches  back  of  each  edge,  and  five  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt. 

On  each  side  of  the  skirt — fifteen  inches  below 
the  arm-hole — is  a  diagonal  pocket,  covered  with  a 
little  scolloped  lid,  closed  up  the  centre  with  a  hole 
and  button,  and  bordered  with  a  ruche,  like  that 
on  the  cuffs  and  collar. 

It  is  difficult  to  design  a  more  modest  dress  than 
this,  and  yet  there  is  none  more  attractive  and 
riohercki  for  demi-toiUUe.    Gloves  of  russet  kid. 

The  h&ir  is  dressed  in  flat  bands  in  front,  and  a 
rolled  knot  behind ;  the  back  of  the  head  sustained 
by  a  retille  of  silk,  bordered  with  two  bands  of  lace 
and  jet  buckks,  forming  near  the  ears  a  knot  with 
two  ends.    Voyez-vow  a  young  wife  comm«  ilfauU 

Toilette  db  Proicekade. — The  lady  on  the 
right,  clad  in  a  walking  or  carriage  dress,  wears  a 
blue  crape  bonnet,  covered  with  black  tulle  point 
d*e»pri%.  A  narrow  black  lace  edges  the  border 
and  the  curtain. 

Under  the  border,  the  bandeau  is  composed  of  a 
blue  pavot  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of  black  lace, 
and  the  turn  of  the  face  is  composed  of  tulle  and 
black  lace,  with  blue  pavote  disposed  at  each  side, 
irregularly,  as  represented.  JBridee  (strings)  of 
blue  tnffetae,  No.  30. 
(i24) 


Robe  of  imperial  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with 
black  laoe.  A  round  waist  of  the  body  is  trimmed 
with  four  lace  ehouxt  each  one  formed  of  four  infini- 
tesimal widths  of  lace. 

The  front  of  skirt  is  ornamented  with  8  chouz^ 
enlarging  progressively  towards  the  bottom. 

The  ceinture,  out  IVom  imperial  velvet,  forms  a 
point  at  front  and  on  the  back,  with  the  view  to 
render  the  appearance  of  the  waist  very  long.  It 
is  agraffed  at  the  left  side  with  a  knot  echurpe — 
meaning  square  ends — of  long  coquee,  falling  in 
two  lappets,  all  bordered  with  a  row  of  stitching 
and  edged  with  narrow  black  lace. 

Sleeves  oval,  and  short  in  front,  the  ends  gently 
rounded,  and  the  sleeve  falling  straight  behind. 
On  each  one  is  a  band  which  parts  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  at  the  arm-hole,  and  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom between  two  little  widths  of  laoe.  A  chou 
trims  the  top  of  the  cut  in  front  A  white  ruche 
trims  the  under  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  sleeve, 
and  a  black  lace  trims  the  outer  edge. 

Collar  of  white  lace.  Under-sleeves  of  white 
tulle,  with  a  little  black  lace  ttimming  to  relieve 
the  cuffs. 

Lace-boots  of  calf-skin,  lined  with  chamois 
leather;  the  cut  is  to  lace  up  in  front,  and  the 
legs — from  the  heel  to  the  top — are  from  8  to  11 
inches  long.  This  style  of  boot  is  all  the  rage  at 
present  in  New  York,  its  furore  having  been  in- 
creased by  the  growing  favor  with  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  skating  is  regarded;  and  though  ladies' 
skirts  are  still  four  yards  wide  for  walking,  yet 
they  are  much  shorter.  It  is  truly  wonderful  what 
effect  Butcher's  boots  have  exerted  in  favor  of 
shortening  ladies'  skirts  to  show  them.  Thus  the 
genius  of  man  is  sometimes  the  means  of  neutraliz- 
ing an  eccentricity  in  woman. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  05  THE  MODE. 

The  latest  style  of  bonnet  is  the  soft  crown.  It  is 
not  generally  adopted  here,  but  it  is  coming  in.  It  is 
our  province  to  keep  the  readers  of  the  Home  Maga- 
sine  apprised  of  what  is  the  reigning  mode,  and — as 
nearly  as  we  can — to  indicate  to  them  the  tendency 
of  the  fickle  goddess,  Fashion,  Many  intimations 
may  be  very  simple,  but  their  results  are  always 
more  or  less  important.  The  indulgence  of  luxu- 
ries by  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  the  desire  for 
pleasure,  are  vigilant  auxiliaries  of  charity.  In  the 
winter — more  especially — ^is  the  merchant-prince 
called  on  to  cultivate  the  entertainments  of  the 
drawing-room  circle.  To  do  so,  he  must  incur 
some  expense  for  furniture  and  the  toilet ;  but  for 
this  he  is  amply  compensated  by  keeping  the 
wolves  from  the  doors  of  poor  artisans  and  cotn- 
rieree.    He  will  enhance  the  benefits  of  his  mission, 
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If  he  wiU  ETold  the  Urge  esUblhihmenUi  of  reitdy.  ^  Ulac,  rote,  «d  pink  •hadee,  are  preferred  for  foU 
Bade  elothing,  where  pertons  of  genius  are  often  >  dresa,  not  forgetting  that  emblem  of  punty,  the 
obllaed  to  botch  for  bread;  bnt  let  him,  or  her,  ^  eameUa-japonica.  .  .  ,    x   .i.    «     • 

3^k  ont  theyonng  mUliner  and  dre«-maker  0/rfr^,  or  robea,  the  latest  style  i»  the  "pr»«. 
j^^lTting  business  on  limited  means.  They }  ee<'  not  out  across  at  the  waist,  but  double- 
need  every  order  that  they  can  get  this  inclement 


^  and  besides  encouraging  them,  will  giro  a 

larger  scope  to  genius,  by  inducing  those  of  Ulent, 
who  now  work  for  ready-made  esUbllshments,  to 
establish    business    for    themselves.      Trimmlng- 


not  cut  across  at  the  waist, 
breasted  in  form  at  the  breast,  with  lapels  cut  at  an 
angle  downward,  d  la  militaire.  The  right  skirt 
has  the  comer  clipped  off  from  9  inches  back  of  the 
edge  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  9  inches  up 
the  front  edge  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  in  a 


wUblub    DU8.n«    "r„'"J~"  „.'■„<,■;    .taught  line.     Th.  .dgea,  even  acro.8  the  bottom 
h«u».,  and  mannfwtorle.  of  ^"""S^  *"  "^     .,„  *^  bo^a  with  a  W«>k  velvet  b«.d,  (K.«r.) 

becoming  "««"°''' °"-«~»'  ^  *"f '' J^^^^^      .triped  with  four  line,  of  gold.    The  material  of  the 
trimmings,  without  depending  f       V  a 


dre«>  is  a  lustrous  black  taffeta*.    The  sleeves  are 


to  (elect  their  own  ^ 

upon  a  few  large  \'-^''>;^^''^:^^^  \  cut  a  quarter  longer  than  the  arm,  in  den^ugigot 

joyed  the  monopoly  in  this  ^^^1^^  ^t^^J.  shape,  and  a  velvet  band,  like  that  which  edges  the 
of  general  benefit  is  sure  to  follow  the  encourage-  ^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  \^^  ^^,^^,  ^^^^^^  ,f  the 
ment  of  rising  genius,  I  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  shoulder  and  down  over 

0/thepre^nt  ^yU  of  Bonnet  :-^ott  c«>wn8,  we    ^^^  *      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
have  stated,  are  the  mode ;  but  many  square  ones    ^^^^^H  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  .^ 

•re  worn  in  Broadway,  though  several  colors  in  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
bonnet  are  indispensable.  The  first  matter  to  be  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
borne  in  mind  is,  to  let  your  strings  be  of  the  same  ^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  gold-striped 

'  velvet  band.  The  front  is  closed  with  holes  and 
buttons  of  velvet  and  gold.  Some  of  our  belles, 
who  have  just  returned  home  from  Paris,  brought 
with  them  samples  of  this  robe,  to  the  real  admira- 
tion of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Murray  Hill.  It  is  stated 
that  only  two  dress-makers  in  New  York  know  how 
to  make  the  robe  princees.  It  is  indeed  a  novelty. 
Bodies  are  cut  with  pointed  waists,  two  points 


eolor  as  your  hat>— not  to  blend  with  the  trimmings 
or  ornaments.  Black  velvet  is  often  trimmed  with 
green  ribbons  and  red  floral  enliveners,  with  blonde 
for  the  frame  at  the  cheeks,  and  a  ribbon,  with  knot 
on  one  side  of  the  temple  and  flower  on  the  other. 

Green  velvet  epingle  is  also  a  fashionable  mate- 
rial, trimmed  with  black  velvet  edges,  with  bias 
over  the  /xxjae,  band  gathered  in  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  curtain,  and  green  strings.  f  before  and  one  behind,  and  a  piece  of  lead  is  fitted 

A  pretty  bonnet  is  one  composed  of  very  dark  S  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  inserted  between  the  lining 
purple  velvet,  trimmed  with  pink  and  white.  For  I  ^^  outside  to  keep  the  point  down.  Full  dress 
insUnoe :  The  border  and  curtain  are  of  dark  pur-  >  ^^j^^  ^^  generally  plain  because  the  choice  silks 
pie  velvet,  the  crown  in  stripes  a  half  inch  wide,  of  S  ^^^  brocades  are  woven  with  small  figures  of  velvet, 
white,  pink,  and  purple,  alternating;  or  of  pink  I  ^^^  offering  much  bettor  flow.  In  fact,  trimmings 
and  purple,  with  the  stripes  of  purple  edged  with  a  )  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  would  spoil  the  harmony  and  disguise 
very  narrow  row  of  white  lace.     The  whole  edged  ^  ^^  beauty.    Of  plain  silks  for  full  dress,  blondes  and 


with  white  lace,  eren  to  the  strings.  A  roleau  of 
eook  feathers  to  encircle  the  hat  at  the  connection  of  | 
the  border  and  paete.  This  is  a  charming  full  dress 
^kapeau. 

The  very  latest  style  of  deeeoue  for  a  velvet  bon- 
net, Is  a  ruche  of  lace  and  one  of  Magenta  purple, 
entirely  encircling  the  face;  but  it  is  bettor  taste 
to  employ  a  double  ruche  of  white  blonde  at  the 
•ara,  and  oover  the  forehead  with  purple,  gathered 
by  three  rosettes  of  black  lace. 

CnpoUe  for  the  opera  and  to  wear  at  marriage 
receptions,  are  still  very  smaU.  Whereas  the  60a- 
met  extends  forward  and  upward  from  the  ears, 
rather  offensively,  the  capote  is  extremely  modest 
It  Is  made  of  pink,  blue,  or  asof,  approaches  not 
forward  a  square  line  over  the  head  from  the  baek 
•f  each  ear,  and  Is  enlivened  by  a  white  lace  veil, 
cnaght  at  the  edge  of  the  border  and  thrown  baok 
to  the  crown.  The  crown  Is  edged  with  laoe,  and 
strawberry  point  laoe  eorers  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  enrtain.  The  capote  fito  the  head,  leaving 
no  room  for  a  dsssovs,  except  a  mohe,  and  roses  and 
pinks  from  the  oheekf  to  the  chin.      Flowers  of 
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laces  are  the  favorite  trimmings,  in  puffs  and  flounces. 
The  tight-  sleeve  is  gaining  favor.  The  next 
greatest  favorite  in  cut  is  the  one  represented  by 
the  colored  plate  on  the  figure  with  a  blue  dress. 
It  is  of  the  pagode  genre.  Buttons  are  regarded 
as  the  favorite  trimming  of  dresses,  this  winter; 
High  bodies,  even  for  Aill  dress,  are  also  fashionable, 
and  they  are  trimmed  with  a  row  of  buttons  and 
holes  up  the  front  of  the  bust,  and  then  two  rows, 
starting  two  inches  apart  at  the  waist  in  fr^nt,  and 
diverging  to  the  shoulder  point  and  back  to  the 
waist  behind,  two  inches  apart.  The  sleeves  are 
also,  more  or  less,  trimmed  with  velvet  buttons. 
These  buttons  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  little  con- 
vex, and  the  dress-maker  distributes  them  accord- 
ing to  caprice.  Passementerie  is  also  a  fashionable 
edging  this  winter  for  all  garments  and  for  all  oc- 
casions. All  overdresses  are  cut  very  long,  being 
•omething  within  six  inches  of  the  carpet  Even 
Uioie  •i>rt§  dee  bal  et  de  VoperOf  are  of  white  cash* 
mere,  with  a  hood,  and  extend  behind  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  dress.  Double  skirts  are  losing  favor 
and  narrow  flonnoes  are  gaining. 
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Okildrtn^  clothing. — These  are  all  miide  very 
plain  and  without  embroidery.  A  wide  hem,  closed  < 
with  a  cros8-8titoh  on  the  wrong  side,  and  a  row  of 
baok-stitohing  on  the  right  side,  with  now  and  then  ' 
an  open  scroll  tracery  or  very  fine  cord,  are  the  < 
only  reliefs  to  the  edges.  Another  fact  is  to  be  J 
borne  in  mind,  vix. :— dress  all  boys  with  bare  legs,  < 
except  the  hose,  until  they  become  five  or  six  ycjirs  < 


herself  trying  their  fragrance.  It  is  the  style  to 
plait  the  tops  of  the  skirts  (in  walking  drosses)  to 
a  waistband ;  but  don't  make  the  plaits  too  large, 
for  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  heavy  goods;  the  skirt  is 
plaited  quite  full  behind,  moderately  at  the  sides, 
and  nearly  plain  at  front  The  crinoline  should  be 
formed  of  hair  doth,  Aill  behind,  moderately  so  at 
the  sides,  and  nearly  plain  before.     The  size  of  the 


old.  The  ancient  costume  of  funt'c,  with  the  mo-  i  crinoline  has  been  reduced  about  one-fourth,  and  it 
dern  kilt,  or  Scottish  fillibegy  with  a  Scotch  cap —  X  maintains  the  pyramidal  form  instead  of  the  cage 
trimmed  with  a  tuft  of  green  cock  feathers — is  the  /  or  barrel  ones.  Hoops  and  steel  surroundings  are 
style  preferred  for  all  boys  from  four  to  six  years  s  losing  favor. 

old,  previously  to  which  age  they  are  dressed  like  /  Though  double  jupes  are  going  into  routine, 
little  girls.  Both  little  boys  and  girls  wear  stock-  ;  yet  many  grand  dames  display  them  in  high  rcga- 
ings,  heavy  shoes,  and  high  gaiters  of  cloth.  This  s  lia.  At  balls,  also,  we  see  many  double  skirts; 
fashion  is  not  all  the  most  pleasing  to  young  \  the  upper  one  caught  up  at  each  side,  or  festooned 
mothers,  with  whom  the  weakness  is  general  of  de-  ^  with  bouquets  in  natural  colors;  especially  if  the 
siring  to  see  their  boys  in  trousers.  It  was  said  to  c  upper  skirt  is  of  blondcf  which  is  very  fashionable 
have  been  the  weakness  of  our  sainted  mother  to  (  for  the  ball-room,  either  festooned  or  in  bouilious 
have  desired  to  see  us,  her  oldest  offspring,  in  pan-  ^  or  puffs,  around  the  skirt,  in  small  rows  from  the 
taloons.  But  the  prevalence  of  this  desire  induced  ?  bottom  to  the  knee.  The  torsade  form  is  preferred 
fashion  to  interfere,  and  now  children  are  much  ;  for  the  head-dress,  being  a  twist  of  two-colored 
more  appropriately  clad.  The  plainness  of  make  <  bands  of  velvet,  laid  around  the  crown  and  tied 
extends  to  baby's  clothing.    There  is  no  embroidery,  ?  over  the  left  ear,  with  the  gold  fringe  ends  falling 


not  even  on  the  shawl.  Every  part  of  baby's  dress  | 
is  made  plain.  Some  persons  make  distinctions  in 
caps  for  babies,  and  though  they  be  both  of  velvet, ! 
yet  thut  for  the  boy  is  a  plain  scull  cap,  while  the  ' 
little  girl's  is  worsted,  with  a  border,  and  more  fre-  < 
quently  made  of  silk.  In  the  summer  the  boy's  is  \ 
made  of  straw,  or  white  marseilles;  but  the  head  < 
dress  of  the  girl  is  usually  silk  or  straw. 

The  long  black  velvet  and  the  black  castor-cloth  \ 
casaquet,  which  appear  so  airy,  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful for  dtmoiaeUtSf  do  not  answer  for  matronly 
ladies.     For  them,  the  cloak  represented  on   last^ 


to  the  shoulder.  Hair-pins  are  also  in  favor  again. 
Bracelets  are  generally  of  gold,  and  very  large  and 
heavy — appearing  like  the  armlets  worn  by  the 
ancients.  Oval  breast-pins  for  dcmi'toilette,  and  a 
plain  ribbon  tie  for  full  dress  of  high  body.  VieoU 
leili  dresses  are  worn  higher  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  sleeves  of  three  puffs  and  a  ruffle  end,  reach 
nearly  to  the  elbow.  A  bertha  and  shoulder-knots 
finish  the  top  of  the  body. 

Cmxezoua  are  again  an  important  article  of  Utftfe- 
rie.  Marseilles  collar  and  under-slecvcs  with  turn- 
up cuffs  are  also  in  favor.    The  insertion  collar  and 


month's  colored  plate,  and  the  cloak  in  the  large  /  sleeves  vie  with  these  for  morning  costume.  Breast- 
pelerine  mantelet^  or  bumovB  style,  with  a  yoke  to  /  pins  and  ear-drops  correspond, 
fit  the  shoulders,  and  a  three-quarter  circular  at-  < 
tached  to  it  as  far  forward  as  the  shoulders,  with 
three  large  box-plaits  on  the  back,  and  gathered, 
or  small-plaited  the  rest  of  the  way.  so  that  the  fall- 
ings will  cover  the  arms  and  serve  instead  of  sleeves ; 
and  then  the  front,  like  a  pelerine,  front  of  the 
shoulders,  is  also  gathered  to   the  yoke,  and   the 
arms  carried  over  it.     Then,  the  seam  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  yoke  is  covered  with  a  row  of  patetwien- 
terie  or  a  row  of  gimp  and  jets,  thus  forming  a  rich 
and  plain  manteau.    If  of  velvet,  the  silk  lining  is 
either  purple  or  black,  for  a  black  cloak,  and  that 
is  the  favorite  color. 


DKSSERT  BASKET. 

I  Jfaterinle. — Half  a  yard  of  pink  glazed  ealteo  / 
ditfo  of  flannel;  three  and  a  half  yards  of  pink 
•aUt.  ribbon  one  and  a  half  inches  toide ;  and 
•ere»  reels  of  Boar's-head  crotchet-cotton  No. 
12.  An  avernye  feorker  will  use  crotchet-hook 
No.  16. 
This  elegant  novelty  for  the  dessert-table  consists 

>  of  a  square  of  crotchet,  edged  with  lace,  which  is 

I  afterward  folded  into  tho  form  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing.  It  is  lined  with  pink  glased  calico  and  flannel 

'  (the  former  being  on  the  outside);  a  knot  of  pink 


Edward  Lambert  A  Co.,  Adriance,  Strang  A  Co.,  ^  ribbon  is  placed  at  each  corner,  and  in  order  to 
and  A.  T.  Stuart  A  Co.,  are  making  greater  prepa-  I  cover  the  opening  in  the  centre,  a  double  round  of 
rations  than  ever  for  a  large  Spring  business.  We  ^  flannel,  of  the  proper  dimensions,  is  quilted  with  a 
have  seen  a  few  of  their  samples  from  Lyons  and  ]  similar  piece  of  pink  calico,  and  tacked  so  as  to 
Elboeuf,  which  are  really  captivating.  Among  ^  form  a  lid.  It  is  decorated  with  bows  of  pink  rib- 
them  we  cite  the  beautiful  and  veloutes,  the  moires  S  bon,  which  entirely  cover  it 

antiques  ragies,  the  satins,  pekins,  the  Pompadours  (  The  inner  square  of  the  toilet-cover  first  given 
on  grounds  of  taffetas  or  satins,  <he  lampas,  broca-  /  would  do  well  for  this  purpose,  working  it  on  a 
telles,  thin  materials  in  small  figures  of  infinite  (  foundation  of  262  stitches  and  with  one  row  of  d  c, 
variety  in  leaf  and  flowers;  small  bouquets,  so  na-  )  and  one  of  open  square  crotchet  before  the  pattern 
tur.il  that  a  person  at  all  absent-minded,  detects  'i  is  begun. 
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TOir.ET   COVER   IS    CROTCHET. 

JfaftriaU. — 12  reeU  Boar't-head  crotchet-cotton 
Xo,  12. 

Tho  pattern  consisLs  of  a  handsome  square,  with 
a  rich  border  on  three  sides.  A  foundation  chain 
of  400  8titche8  mast  be  made,  which  will  allow  for  a 
cludo  square  at  each  edge  of  the  toilet.  To  corres- 
pond with  this  edge,  do  one  row  of  d  c,  before  be- 
ginning to  work  the  pattern  from  the  engraving. 

The  entire  centre  square  is  given,  but  not  the 


whole  of  the  front  of  the  border.  When  the  centre 
of  each  row  is  reached,  however,  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  work  the  remainder  backward.  The  whole  cover 
is  done  in  square  crotchet  The  border  may  bo 
added  all  round,  if  desired :  but  this  form  being  a 
perfect  square,  is  not  so  suited  fur  a  toilet-tablu. 

It  may  be  trimmed  either  with  fringe  (done  like 
that  of  the  anti-maoassars  lately  given),  or  with  a 
handsome  erotohet  lace,  several  designs  for  which 
we  have  famished  in  various  numbers. 


^tw-  §MuAU$n^ 


ScLP  Bdvcatioji  ;  oi  thb  Mkans  and  Art  or  Moral  ; 
pRooRtss.    Trandated  from  the  French  of  M.  Le 
Baron Degeraodo.  By  £lisEab«th  P.  Poabody.  Boston: 
T.  O.  H.  P.  BirmAam. 

The  publisher  has  given  us  a  ohoioe  edition  of  M. 
Dogerando's  excellent  work  on  moral  and  intellee- 
taal  col  tare — a  work  in  which  thoaghtAil,  earnest 
men  and  women  will  find  a  rieh  Ireasary  of  expe- 
rience and  snggeetion.  Among  French  writers  he 
was  one  of  the  porest  and  the  best;  while  as  a  man 
and  a  eiiisen  be  was  trae  to  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. To  young  men,  who  are  beginning  to  fbel  the 
importanee  of  self-knowledge  and  self-oulture,  we 
woald  partieularly  reoommend  this  volame.  It  will 
give  them  the  key  by  which  to  enter  into  their  own 
moral  oonsdoosnees,  and  fiimish  the  means  of  pro- 
greM  toward  a  more  intimate  acqaaintanee  with 
themselvos.  It  is  a  book  to  take  np,  and  lay  down 
at  pleasnre,  and  one  that  will  always  give  a  sub- 
ttantial  return  for  the  time  spent  over  its  pages. 

FwRLVR  Yrars  of  A  SoLDixR^s  liiFB  IV  lif  DiA.  Being 
extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major  W.  S.  R. 
Hodson,  B.  A.  Incladiog  A  Personal  Narrative  of 
Che  Siege  of  Delhi  ano  Capture  of  the  King  and  Princes. 
Boaton :  Tidcnor  f  FUld, 

This  volame  has  passed  to  a  third  edition  in 
England,  where  a  strong  interest  is  naturally  felt 
in  all  personal  details  connected  with  the  terrible 
Indian  war  of  1857.  Major  Hodson  was  the  cap- 
tnrer  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  prominent  in  other 
stirring  and  important  events.  The  book  is  edited 
by  his  brother,  Rev.  Geo.  H. 'Hodson,  and  contains 
much  interesting  matter  touching  affairs  in  India 
during  the  twelve  years  inolnded  in  the  record. 

Thr  Olo  Battlr  Groitnd.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Anrhor  of  "  Fnther  Brighihopes,**  etc.,  etc.  New 
York :  Sheldon,  f  Co. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  is  one  of  our  purest  and  best 
writers  of  moral  fiction ;  and  his  stories  are  always 
attractive  and  full  of  incentives  to  right  actions. 
This  last  production,  suggestive  of  war  and  the 
shock  of  armies,  introduces  the  reader,  not  to  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  but  to  those  "  daily  struggles  of  love, 
and  pride,  and  hatred,  and  despair,  which  never 
ecase  on  earth." 


Trur  Womanhood.   A  Tale.   By  John  Neal.  Boston : 
Ticknor  f  Field. 

Mr.  Neal,  after  leaving  the  field  of  authorship 
for  a  number  of  years,  now  returns  to  it»  with  a 
little  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  tells  us  that  he  has 
written  a  book  in  order  to  do  something  worthy  of 
a  literary  immortality,  and  of  which  his  children's 
children  may  not  be  ashamed.  He  thinks  that 
women  have  souls,  and  the  individual  right  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves  aooording  to  their  own  views  of 
life  and  duty — and  in  illustration  of  his  views,  gives 
us  "True  Womanhood."  The  novel  exhibits  all 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  author,  who  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  but  does  not  possess 
a  well-balanced,  orderly  mind.  He  has  a  vigorous 
imagination,  considerable  skill  in  mental  analysis, 
and  fine  descriptive  powers ;  but  something  erratio 
shows  itself  still,  as  in  <<Eeep  Cool,"  <' Rachel 
Dyer,"  "  Errata,"  and  the  rest  of  his  earlier  novels. 
He  is  John  Neal  still,  only  a  little  graver,  and  with 
the  broader  observation  and  riper  experience  of 
years. 

Storixs  or  Rainrow  and  Lvckv.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 
New  York:  Harptr  f  Brother^ 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  beginning  of  a  new  series 
of  volumes  for  young  people,  by  the  well-known 
author  of  the  "  Rollo,"  "  Jonas"  and  "  Lucy"  books. 
It  is  called  "  Handle,"  and  will  find  a  welcome 
among  children  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Thr  Percy  Pamjlt.    Through  Scotland  and  England. 
By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.  Boston:  Andrew  F.  Oraoet. 

This  entertaining  little  book  describes  the  jour- 
ney of  a  family  of  young  people,  accompanied  by 
their  father,  through  Scotland  and  England,  and 
gives  pleasant  notices  of  most  objects  of  loading 
historical  and  local  interest  in  those  conntries. 

Edith's  Miristrt.   By  Harriet  B.  McKeerer.    Phila- 
delphiii :  Lindsay  f  Blacki*ton. 

Another  excellent  story  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Flounoed  Robe,"  in  which  the  purifying  and  enno- 
bling power  of  patient,  hopeful,  self-denying,  use- 
fulness is  shown.  It  is  simple,  earnest  and  direct 
in  its  moral  norpose,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
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k  Tali  of  Two  Citixi.    By  Charles  Dick«ni.  PhiU-  ! 

ABlphia:  T,  B.Petenom  f  Brotktrs. 

We  hsvn  two  ediUoiK  of  this  last  work  by  Dick- 
ens ;  one  in  paper  oorer,  cheap,  and  the  other  in  a 
handsomely  bound  and  liberally  illustrated  volume. 
PoBMs  by  Susan  Archer  Talley.    N.  York:  Rudd  ^ 

CarUton. 

This  charming  little  Tolnme  deserTOs  a  better 
notice  than  we  are  at  this  time  prepared  to  give. 
Mai^  of  the  poems  are  exquisite  in  style  and  spirit 

Stobixs   or   Hbnxt   awd   HsiiniBTTA.     Translated 
from  the  French  of  Abel  Dnfresne.    With  Illustra- 
tions from  Designs  by  Billings.    Boston :  T.  O.  H, 
P.  Bmmkam. 
A  book  of  pleasant  and  inttmotiTe  stories  for 

ohildren. 

BOOKS    ON    OUR    TABLE. 
There  are  many  books  on  our  table,  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  which  must  be  deferred  to  a  subse- 
quent number. 

The  Queen  of  Hearte,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  pub- 
lished  by  the  Harpers,  is  a  volume  made  up  of  a 
•cries  of  stories  of  considerable  interest.  Mother 
Oooee,  for  Oroum  up  People,  ftt>m  the  press  of  Rudd 
A  Carleton,  is  a  capital  book.  Get  it  and  read  it. 
There  is  true  poetry  and  fine  philosophy  in  its 
pages.  The  Cnteadee  and  the  Crueadere.  By  Jno. 
G.  Edgar,  published  by  Ticknor  A  Field,  is  a  book 
(br  boys,  illustrated,  that  will  find  much  favor.  We 
have,  flrom  the  same  publishers,  Capt  Mayne  Reid's 
new  book.  The  Boy  Tar,  or  a  Voyage  in  the  Dark, 
with  twelve  illustrations ;  only  requiring  to  be  men- 
tioned to  the  young  f^lks,  with  whom  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  style  of  the  author  has  a  strong  fascination. 
Also,  fh>m  the  same  publishers.  New  Miecellanite, 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  a  volume  that  commends 
itself  to  thonghtfbl  readers. 

From  the  Messrs.  Harper  we  have,  Preaehere  and 
Preachings,  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D.  author 
of  "Kirwan's  LeHen  to  Bishop  Hughes."  The 
JHary  <^  a  Samaritan,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  Howard 
Association  of  New  Orleans ;  in  which  personal  ex- 
perienoet  and  inoidentf  eonneotod  with  the  yellow 


fever  epidemic  of  1853  are  given.  It  is  a  simple, 
touching  narrative,  in  which  truths  stranger  than 
fiction  appear.  Also,  from  the  Harpers,  A  Popular 
Hi&tory  of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mary  Howitt,  covering  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages  of  popular  history,  given  in  her 
pleasant  style. 

Home  Dramaefor  Young  People,  Compiled  by 
Eliza  Follen,  from  the  press  of  James  Monroe  h 
Co.,  Boston,  is  a  timely  book  for  winter  evening 
amusements.  It  contains  several  fine  old  favorites, 
which  the  young  people  will  enjoy.  Also,  from  the 
same  publishers,  we  have  a  unique  little  volume  on 
delicately-tinted  paper,  entitled  Beligioue  and  Mo^ 
ral  Sentencee  culled  from  the  Wcrke  of  Shahepeare, 
compared  with  Sacred  Paeeagee  drawn  from  Holy 
Writ,  From  the  Englieh  Edition,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, By  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.  J>,  On 
one  page,  we  have  passages  from  Shakspeare,  and 
on  the  other,  passages  from  the  Bible,  which  show 
similar  ideas  or  images,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  acted  suggestively  to  the  poet  It  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  book.  Freake  of  Fortune,  A  Merry 
Game  for  Yomng  Friende,  with  thirty-two  illus- 
trated cards,  has  been  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 

A  Hietory  of  Sonth  Carolina,  By  William  Gil- 
more  Simms,  from  the  press  of  Redfield,  N.  York, 
is  evidently  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  dedicates  it  to  the  Youth  of  his  native  State. 
It  is  a  volume  embracing  a  series  of  stirring  events 
in  the  history  of  the  state  and  nation.  From  the 
same  publisher,  we  have  The  Poetical  Worke  of 
Winthrop  Maekworth  Praed,  in  two  volnmes. 

The  Child^e  Book  of  Fairy  Talee;  The  Book  of 
Popular  Songe  and  a  volume  of  parior  dramas, 
published  by  G.  G.  Evans  of  this  city,  are  hand- 
some volumes,  for  which  there  will  be  a  large  de- 
mand. 

Thoughte  and  Bejlectuma  on  the  Preeent  Poeition 
of  Europe,  and  ite  probable  eoneegnencee  to  the 
United  Statee,  By  Franeis  J.  Grand,  published  by 
Childs  A  Peterson  of  this  city,  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  European  politics. 


Mit0f»  §t^iAttmtnt 


♦«NO  U8E  TRYING.** 
**  There's  no  use  trying,"  said  the  wife  of  a  couple 
of  years,  shaking  her  head,  while  tears  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment  gathered  into  her  eyes.  "Ifs 
evident  enough  that  Robert  and  I  were  never  in- 
tended tat  each  other,  and  we  made  a  great  mis- 
take when  we  got  married.  I've  tried  again  and 
again  to  make  things  move  smoothly,  to  see  if  he 
eonldn't  keep  his  temper  and  I  my  tongue,  but  i 
there's  no  use ;  matters  grow  worse  and  worse,  and 
if  we  get  one  or  two  days  without  jarring  or  trouble, 
we're  sure  to  bring  up  against  some  beam  by  the  end 


of  that  time.  So,  for  my  part,  I  give  it  up  from  this 
hour;  all  my  old  dreams  of  a  life  made  beautiful 
with  love,  and  sacred  by  constant  care  and  tender- 
ness, and  sweet  with  words  and  deeds  of  affection, 
a  lifb  that  should  never  be  jarred  by  discord  and 
harshness,  are  faded  now,  as  the  flowers  faded  with 
last  September,  and  from  this  time  I  shall  let  things 
take  their  own  course." 

And  so,  her  life  was  a  failure,  that  married  life 
she  had  entered  on  with  her  young  husband,  full  of 
sweet  and  fragrant  hopes,  ■•  June  mornings  are  with 
blossoms,  and  each  woke  np  suddenly  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  unim»s^ned  faults  and  weaknesses  in  the 
other,  which  an  intimate  acquaintaooe  with  any 
eharaeter  must  always  disoorer. 

And  it  was  Tery  hard  to  recoTer  from  the  sur- 
prise and  the  shock  of  this  new  knowledge,  and 
though  the  joung  wife  resolved  and  re-resolTed,  she 
lacked  Purpose  and  Patience,  the  very  foundation 
of  all  true  life.  And  so,  after  a  year  or  two  of  fitful 
struggle  and  failure,  she  ''  gay^up,"  and  her  hus- 
iMuid's  life  and  her  own— oh,  it  was  the  history  of 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  other  lives,  dark- 
ened and  mildewed  and  rusted  by  fretful  tempers 
and  selfishness,  by  harsh  words  and  unloving  looks, 
by  frequent  recriminations,  and  at  last  by  coldness 
and  indifference. 

*'  No  U8B  IN  IT,"  mutters  the  drunkard,  as  he 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  to  find  the  tearful  face  of  ! 
his  wife  bending  over  him,  and  learns  that  fur  her 
sake  he  was  picked  up  from  the  gutter  again  last 
night,  and  brought  home,  more  an  animal  than  the 
dog  they  kicked  from  his  door. 

*'  Here  I  am,  fallen  again,  low  as  ever,  just  as  I 
began  to  hope  I  had  triumphed  and  got  the  better 
of  this  horrid  craving;  and  I  haven't  touched  a 
drop  for  three  weeks,  and  now — well,  I  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  coming  off  conqueror,  or  being  a  de- 
cent man  again.  There's  no  sort  of  sense  in  saying 
I  will  when  I  wont ;  I  can't  save  myself  any  more 
than  a  stone  can  help  tumbling  down  hill  when  it's 
once  set  to  rolling.  Poor  Mary !  I've  broken  her 
heart,  but  it's  my  fate,  and  I  can't  help  it.  I  shall 
never  be  anything  but  a  poor,  drunken  dog,  any- 
how." 

And  ha,  too,  went  down,  down,  down,  laying  his 
broken-hearted  wife  in  the  grave  first,  and  following 
her  there,  simply  because  he  didn't  triumph  the  first 
time,  or  the  second  time,  or  the  third.  As  if  that 
three  weeks  of  abstinence  from  sin  wasn't  enough 
to  eaoonrage  and  strengthen  him  to  try  again !  As 
if  one  day,  one.hour,  five  minutes  of  triumph  over 
any  evil  habit  wasn't  enough  to  bold  up  in  the  face 
of  any  amount  of  failure,  and  say,  **  There  I  I  did 
that,  and  Ood  helping  me,  I'll  do  it  again !" 

"  Now,  thkeb'8  xo  sort  of  USB  IK  IT,"  mur- 
murs  the  youth,  as  he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  for  it  is  slow,  hard  work  for  a  half  grown 
boy  to  pile  up  those  heavy  stones  which  build  the 
wtU  around  that  young  orchard.  "  I  shall  never 
be  anybody  or  anything;  I've  kinder  had  hopes 
and  dreams  a!l  my  life  that  I  should  make  some- 
body in  the  world  and  get  an  education,  and  be  a 
maa  that  folks  would  look  up  to  and  respect 

**  But  I'm  nothln'  but  a  poor  wood-sawyer's  son, 
irho  has  to  tug  at  it  from  sunAse  to  sunset  to  keep 
bodj  and  soul  togeUier,  and  I  shall  have  to  go 
grubbing  through  life  just  as  he's  done.  Here  for 
two  years  Fve  been  trying  to  lay  up  money  to  get 
a  winter's  schooling  at  the  academy,  but  it's  had 
to  go,  and  al'ays  would  have  to,  I  see  plain  as 
daylight.    I  shall  jest  give  up  all  hope  now." 

And  his  1ife»  too,  #Im  a  failure  in  its  best  and 
noblest  part,  for  want  of  a  little  stubborn  persover- 


anee  and  energy.  As  if  there  ever  was  a  man  that 
wanted  an  education  that  didn't  get  it,  that  wouldn't 
have  itf  despite  of  pain,  or  poverty,  or  opposition, 
or  any  obstacle  that  is  in  Uke  power  of  this  world, 
or  sin,  or  Satan,  to  raise  against  him ! 

**  No  use  whatever,"  sighs  the  mother  over  her 
disobedient,  incorrigible  son;  "never  a  mother 
tried  harder  in  this  world  to  make  a  child  what  he 
should  be— -never  tried  to  set  a  better  example, 
never  tried  in  turn  more  of  punishment,  and  praise^ 
and  admonition.  But  it's  done  no  sort  of  good. 
He  grows  worse  every  day,  more  peevish,  more  law- 
less, more  headstrong  generally,  and  now  he'll  have 
to  take  his  own  course,  and  I  shall  let  him  have  his 
own  way  in  future,  and  come  out  as  he  may,  I've 
done  my  duty !" 

Poor,  foolish  mother !  and  her  boy  was  not  yet 
fourteen  years  old  when  she  gave  him  over  to  his 
own  devices ;  as  if  there  was  not  an  almost  infinite 
amount  of  possibilities  for  good  in  any  character 
at  that  age,  and  long  afterward. 

No  wonder  the  boy  lived  to  bring  shame  and  sor- 
row on  her  gray  hairs. 

"No  1J8K  TRTiNfl."  Alas !  alas !  this  is  the  rock 
on  which  is  wrecked  every  life  that  ever  yet  was  a 
failure~*the  mournful  epitaph  which  might  be 
written  over  the  grave  of  every  buried  resolution 
for  good  which  was  ever  bom  in  the  soul  of  man. 

"  No  'USis  TRrme  1"  Did  ever  a  fouler  lie  enter 
through  the  doors  of  a  living  heart !  Don't  believe 
it,  dear  reader,  don't  for  an  hour,  no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  matter  how  many  times  you've  fallen, 
get  up  again — this  very  fact  of  your  "trying" 
proves  that  you  have  "  life  "  in  you,  you  are  only 
**  dead  "  when  you  cease  "  trying." 

Have  yon  evil  tempers  or  indolence,  selfishness  or 
pride,  wrong  imaginations  or  foolish  thoughts  to 
conquer,  and  have  you  been  vanquished  again  and 
again  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  ?— don't  give  up. 
You  have  gained  something  whether  you  know  it 
or  not  Qet  right  up  and  "buckle  to  "again,  for 
only  in  despair  is  defeat 

Look  all  your  losses  and  failures  bravely  in  the 
face,  and  say  "  I  know  that  you've  gotten  the  vic- 
tory over  me  many  and  many  a  time.  But  I'm 
undaunted  yet,  and  if  I  fall  a  thousand  times  I 
shall  get  on  my  feet  and  go  right  at  the  struggle 
again.  I  shall  keep  trying  with  God's  help  so  long 
as  there's  a  breath  of  life  within  me !" 

And  amid  all  the  blessed  eternal  records  to  be 
unsealed  by  the  Hand  of  God,  there  shall  not  be 
found  written  the  name  of  one  soul  who  has  boldly, 
earnestly,  and  reverently  said  this,  and  persistently 
lived  ity  and  every  other  life  has  been  a  wreck  and 
failure. 

And  I  do  pray  God  that  these  words  of  my  wri- 
ting, blessed  by  Him,  may  blossom  in  the  heart  of 
some  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  and  that  they  may 
stimulate  some  weak,  flickering  Purpose  for  good 
into  strong,  earnest  Endeavor,  and  crown  some  life 
with  the  blessed  Reward  of  Aekievement, 
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THK  DAVS  ARE  BEOINNINO  TO   LKNGTHEN 

Everybo<Jy  saya  these  words  in  cotigratnlat<»ry 
tones.  The  faee  of  the  nun  is  turned  toward  us 
once  more,  and  is  coming  back  to  us,  slow,  but 
surely,  day  by  day,  she  will  take  up  ber  long  march, 
at<  the  year  will  take  up  it«  new  songs. 

The  minor  tones  of  December  are  over — the 
short,  sombre  days  which  looked  out  on  us  with 
pale,  wan  faces,  and  dropped  down  quickly  and 
were  covered  up  in  black  nights,  are  over  now. 

The  sun  is  coming  back  to  us  to  call  softly  the 
flowers  from  their  long,  long  sleep,  as  mothers  call 
their  children  in  summer  mornings — to  the  sweet 
winds  that  loiter  away  in  the  south  to  the  birds 
whose  homesteads  hang  broken  and  dishevelled 
from  naked  boughs,  to  leaves,  and  grasses,  and 
buds,  and  mosses — to  streams  locked  with  keys  of 
ice,  and  hill-sides  closely  barred  with  snow,  and 
meadows  wrapped  in  frosts — to  all  these  the  sun  is 
coming  back,  and  shall  call  to  them,  and  lo!  the 
dead  shall  riso  up  from  their  graves,  nn<l  stand 
forth  to  praise  him,  living  and  glorious,  and  clothed 
in  grace  and  beauty. 

And  like  flower,  and  tree,  and  woodland,  and  hill- 
side, may  be  our  resurrections,  reader,  under  the 
call  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  For  us,  too,  may 
be  the  spring  of  growth,  and  the  summer  of  bloom, 
and  the  autumn  of  harvest,  when  the  angels  are  the 
reapers,  gathering  the  wheat  into  God's  gamer. 
V.  F.  T. 

READING  ALOUD. 
There  are  a  few  more  agreeable  accomplishments 
than  that  possessed  by  the  good  reader ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  cultivation  of  the  art  of  reading  should  be 
far  more  general  than  it  is.  We  take  a  few  stray 
hints,  made  by  some  one,  on  the  subject  Don't 
let  them  discourage  yon  from  reading  aloud,  when 
you  can  gratify  any  one ;  but  let  them  quicken  in 
your  mind  a  resolution  to  acquire  perfection  in  an 
art  80  elegant  and  useful.  "  There  is  no  treat  so 
great  as  to  hear  good  reading  of  any  kind.  Not  one  > 
gentleman  or  lady  in  a  hundred  can  read  so  as  to 
please  the  ear,  and  send  the  words  with  gentle 
force  to  the  heart  and  undors tending.  An  indis- 
tinct utterance,  whines,  nasal  twangs,  guttural 
notes,  hesitations,  and  other  vices  of  elocution,  are 
almost  universal.  Why  it  is,  no  one  can  say,  un- 
less it  be  that  either  the  pulpit,  or  the  nursery, 
or  the  Sunday  School,  gives  the  style  in  these  days. 
Many  a  lady  can  sing  lUdian  songs,  with  consider- 
able execution,  but  cannot  read  English  passa- 
bly. Yet  reading  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  ac- 
complishment of  the  two.  In  most  drawing-rooms, 
if  anything  is  to  be  read,  it  is  discovered  that 
nobody  can  read;  one  has  weak  lungs,  another 
gets  hoarse,  another  chokes,  another  has  an 
abominable  sing-song,  evidently  a  tradition  of  the 
way  he  said  Watts'  hymns  when  he  was  too  young 
to  understand  them ;  another  rumbles  like  a  broad 
wheel  wagon ;  another  has  a  way  of  reading  which 
seems  to  proclaim  that  what  is  read  is  of  no  sort 
Cf  consequence,  and  had  better  not  be  listened  to." 


NOT  BY  GOKTHK. 

The  following  little  poem,  three  verses  of  which 
appeared  in  our  December  number,  ascribed  to 
Goethe,  is  really  from  the  pen  of  an  Amerionn  writer 
from  whom  the  public  has  received  many  clioice  bits 
of  poesy.  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  of  Easton,  Maryhind,  is 
the  author.  The  compliment  to  the  poem  i^  well 
deserved,  and  wo  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  true 
paternity : 

WITHOUT   HASTB — WITHOUT    REST. 
Bf  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox, 

Without  haste — without  rest — 

Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast! 

Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell ; 

Storm  or  sunshine  guard  it  well : 

Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thuu  bliom— 

Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb! 

Haste  not — let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  fore'er  the  spirit's  speed  ; 
Ponder  well  and  know  the  right, 
Onward,  then,  with  all  thy  migiil! 
Haste  not — ^years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done.       ^ 

Rest  not — life  is  sweeping  by — 
Do  and  dare  before  thou  die ! 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time — 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye, 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away. 

Haste  not — rest  not— calmly  wait — 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate — 
Duty  bo  thy  polar  guide — 
Do  the  right  whate'er  betide! 
Hast9  not — rest  not— conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last. 

"  OLIVE  PLANT8.»» 
This  charming  picture,  the  second  in  our  seriof 
of  home  subjects,  will  commend  itself  to  all  hearts 
by  its  sweetness,  graoe,  and  beauty. 

"THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM." 
We  must  not  omit  calling  attention  to  Grace 
Greenwood's  Little  Pilgrim,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  children,  of  the  choicest  kind.  The  number  fur 
January  is  admirable.  Send  for  iL  It  will  cost 
you  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  and  give  your  littlo 
ones  a  priceless  pleasure.  Address  Lean  dor  K. 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

BOOKS  BY  MAIL. 

Wo  will  send  the  following  books  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price : 

Steps  Toward  Heaven,      By  T.  S.  Arthur,  $1.00 

The  Hand  but  not  the  Heart,       do.  1.00 

Three  Eras  in  Woman's  Life,       do.  l.no 

Tales  of  Married  Life,                   do.  1.00 

The  Withered  Heart,                    do.  1.00 

The  Old  Man's  Bride,                   do.  1.00 

Heart  Histories,                             do.  1.00 

The  Angel  and  the  Demon,          do.  1.00 
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CROCHET    PURSE,    IN    COLORED    SILKS. 

This  design  is  worked  in  simple  crochet,  the  colored  silks,  when  not  required  to  form  the 
pattern,  being  worked  in  at  the  back.  The  straight  lines  which  divide  the  patterns  are  all  done 
in  yellow  silk.  The  pattern,  which  is  eomposed  of  the  small  flower,  alternated  with  three  leaves, 
is  done,  the  flowers  in  crimson,  the  leaves  in  green  on  a  blue  ground.  The  other  waving  pattern 
is  a  yellow,  on  a  scarlet  ground.  The  body  of  the  purse  is  iu  blue.  These  purses  are  innde  up  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  the  square  end  has  a  deep  fringe  in  steel  beads,  with  a  rich  tassel  at 
the  round  end.  At  other  times  the  square  end  has  a  tassel  at  each  corner,  similar  to  the  one  at 
tile  roand  end.     There  is  at  present  a  very  pretty  tassel  in  use,  composed  of  three  put  together  to 

I  one,  the.  pendant  part  being  long.    These  tassels  have  a  pretty  efie«t. 


FRENCH    LACE    MANTLE. 
Furnished  by  Cooper  A  Conard,  Ninth  and  Market  Streett,  Philadelphia ;  and  engrared 
from  aotoal  costume,  bj  Neville  Johnson. 
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"LE    MIEN." 


BY  M.  HELEN  WHITIMO. 


It  mm  a  still  eTening  after  a  sweet  April  i 
daj.  The  fickle  wind  that  for  weeks  had  un- 
qnietly  raged,  now  from  the  north,  then  south,  ; 
bad  lulled  in  slumber  the  night  before,  and  | 
the  whole  day,  steeped  in  sunshine,  had  gone  | 
down  to  rest.  I  was  riding  home  from  a  pleas-  | 
ant  Tisit  to  a  neighbor's ;  a  sort  of  tacit  sym-  { 
pathy  and  insight  into  a  woman's  quietly  sor-  \ 
rowfiil  heart  had  been  given  me,  and  I  had  ( 
looked  in  the  violet  depths  of  a  child's  eyes  < 
whose  upturned  face,  prescient,  laden  with  in-  < 
telligenoe,  never  failed  to  waken  in  me  all  < 
those  vague,  mysterious  yearnings  and  fears  | 
that  we  feel  instinctively  for  one  who  shall  | 
Bome  day,  if  God  spares  her  to  earth,  walk  \ 
through  womanhood's  ways,  her  path,  at  best,  | 
strewed  with — ^who  can  tell  what  ?  One,  per- 
haps, wfco  as  myself  should  see  back  of  all  \ 
the  gloss  and  laughter,  the  weight  and  the  < 
Bighing — ^who  might  one  day  walk  on  stars  < 
and  the  next  wail  in  utter  depths. 

*Twa8  a  new  path  I  followed,  winding  bro-  | 
kenly  and  crookedly  over  thtf  newly-burned  \ 
prairie  by  the  high  banks  of  the  creek,  now  I 
straight  down  and  up  again  through  a  dry  ra- 
vine, now  hugging  close  to  some  rocky  bluff, 
then  on  a  point  of  bottom-land  smooth   and  • 
black ;  but  the  way  I  left  to  the  discretion  of 
my  pony,  and  my  thoughts  to  their  usual  free-  \ 
dom.     Thus  they  ran,  their  burden  the  mystery 
of   woman's  life  and  being.     Wherefore  ?    I ; 
asked  myself.     Mrs.  P.,  once  gay  and  beauti- 
fy still  young,  fitted  to  grace  a  high  social  \ 
position,  isolated  now   in   these  wilds ;  their  \ 
property  gone,  their  family  large,  nothing  to  < 
look  forward  to  save  a  hard-tasked  life  till  the  < 
sorrowful  end  comes ;  was  it  this,  her  wedding-  | 
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day  sixteen  years  ago  promised  her  ?  Again, 
Mrs.  B.,  with  finer  uneducated  feelings  than 
face,  hands,  or  voice  would  indicate,  left  with 
a  thousand  cares  that  would  tax  nfanly  mind 
and  strength,  while  her  husband  toils  in  golden 
lands,  not  yet  twenty,  tanned  and  weather- 
beaten  with  her  numerous  out-door  and  house- 
hold cares — were  she  not  happier  in  her  father's 
house,  a  girl  again  ?  And  Mrs.  L.,  her  sister- 
in-law,  a  young  bride,  domiciled  in  a  rude, 
mud-daubed  cabin.  *'PohI  *Love  in  a  cot- 
tage I'" 

I  looked  up  as  this  uttered  thought  broke 
the  stillness,  and  far  at  my  left,  on  the  white 
lime-stone  cropping  out  from  the  bluff  stood  a 
raven.  The  evening  had  deepened,  the  sky 
above  was  dark,  one  golden  furrow  only  was 
turned  in  the  dense  strata  of  cloud,  and  half- 
fearful  I  urged  my  pony  to  a  quicker  step. 
The  raven  started  up  with  a  shrill  cry  that 
shot  through  my  bones  like  fire,  flew  toward 
me  with  a  heavy,  dull  flapping  of  his  wings 
that  seemed  to  keep  time  to  my  heart-beatings, 
circled  round  my  head,  and  was  gone.  Turn- 
ing to  see  where  I  saw  him.  Mine  was  at  my  side! 
It  was  wholly  unexpected — I  thought  him  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  and  that  the-  gulf  of  time 
and  space — of  wrong,  somewhere,  too— had 
separated  us  forever,  and  bowing  t»  Destiny, 
Providence,  I  mean,  I  had  accepted  the  fate 
with  a  **so  be  it,"  more  of  pride  than  submis- 
sion, that  ended  every  prayer  for  his  welfare. 
But  here  he  was  ;  GK>d  had  sent  him — Fate  was 
unfHendly  to  me  no  longer — these  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  my  mln^  as  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Herbert  I" 

But  the  faee  upturned  to  mine  was  not  glad, 
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those  haunting,  brown  eyes  that  thrilled  me 
even  in  my  dreams  of  him,  were  sadder,  ten- 
derer. "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  yes,  yes !  I  am  come 
— through  Ood*s  Sfrace"  he  added  earnestly. 

»'  Oh  I  Herbert,  God  is  good.  He  has  given 
me  peace  at  last." 

"  You  have  prayed  for  me,"  he  said  abruptly, 
**you  win  pray;  it  iS  only  a  little  while — my 
yeai:s  are  days!"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  mine 
that  rested  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  It  | 
was  so  cold  I  I  looked  at  it,  so  thin  now — 
and  his  face  I  Out  of  the  tremor  of  my  great 
delight  I  saw  an  untold  something  that  chilled 
me.  *•  What  is  it,  Herbert,  oh!  what  is  it?"  I 
gasped,  and  the  last  glow  of  sunlight  fell  out 
of  the  sky. 

"  God  has  permitted  me — 'tis  but  for  a  little 
time.  The  promise  is  beyond,  the  perfcctness 
of  our  lives  must  come  in  the  Hereafter.  Pray 
for  me  a  little  time,  darling!"  and  my  word 
of  promise  was  sealed  on  my  lips,  ere  it  passed 
them,  by  an  icy  kiss.  The  raven  flapped  his 
wings  before  my  face,  then  soaring  away,  set- 
tled down  again  on  the  grave-stone- like  rocks, 
but  Mine  I  could  see  no  more,  and  I  knew 
then  that  God  had  txiken  me  at  the  word  of  my 
prayer,  half-thoughtless,  and  that  **no  more" 
was  written  on  my  life,  ready  a  few  moments 
before  to  burst  into  bloom  and  song. 

I  looked  upward.  Through  the  dark  cloud 
covering  all  the  western  sky,  there  burst  a  star 
that  seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  me  in  its 
glance,  and  accepting  it  as  a  token  of  my  re- 
corded vow  I  rode  on,  unstartled  by  the  gloom, 
thrilling  and  yearning  at  the  memory  of  the 
hand  that  fell  on  mine  like  lead,  and  the  lips 
80  ice-cold.  Could  it  have  been  an  imagina- 
tion ?  Ah,  no,  poor  heart !  It  was  then  true — 
he  was  dying — Herbert  Ross !  MinCy  I  had 
called  him,  and  Death  was  claiming  him  now. 
He  had  not  said  come  to  me,  else  I  had  hasted 
there ;  but  I  could  not  stay  the  commissioned 
angels'  hand ;  it  was  only  left  to  me  to  "pray," 
and  how  ray  soul  went  up  to  God's  throne  in 
his  behalf.  Those  prayers !  God  must  have 
answered  them ! 

My  pony  took  a  path  unknown  to  me  down 
the  steep  bank,  saving  a  half  mile  round  a 
bend,  we  crossed  the  creek  and  I  was  soon  at 
home.  The  dog  barked  a  good-evening,  and 
my  brother  assisted  me  to  alight,  while  little 
Lucy  plied  me  with  questions  that  I  answered 
gayly.  "  Yes,  I  had  had  a  nice  visit :  the  day 
was  so  calm,  the  pony  so  good,  the  flowers  so 
plenty  and  sweet,  marvelous  little  Jennie  as 
loving  and  sweet  as  ever" — thus  I  talked  while 
the  under-current  of  thought  ran,  *'Pray  for 


me — my  years  are  days."  And  as  I  prayed 
the  vision  became  clear.  My  next  letters  shall 
say  "Herbert  Ross  is  sick,"  a  little  while  and 
they  will  add  the  fixed  end,  "  dead." 

Dead!  whose  life  was  worth  a  thousand 
of  mine!  "Lieth  down  and  riseth  not  up 
again  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,"  and  I  must 
live!  0,  Father,  take  me  also.  What  rebuke 
I  heard  in  the  unceasingly  haunting  words, 
"Pray  for  me;  my  years  are  days!" 

My  outward  present  went  quietly  by.  I 
laughed  little,  my  light-hearted  gayety  was 
gone — day  and  night  were  an  endless  petition. 
*  Are  you  home-sick  ?"  they  said  to  me.  "  No," 
I  replied,  but  I  was  frightened  at  the  sorrowful 
sadness  of  my  reflected  eyes.  They  had  looked 
on  death !  As  I  had  anticipated,  it  came.  In 
the  margin  of  a  letter  sister  wrote  me  "Her- 
bert Ross  is  said  to  be  sick,"  and  later,  "  He  is 
dead,"  with  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  his 
memory.  I  knew  no  more,  asked  no  farther. 
My  star  was  more  radiant  than  ever,  I  even 
fancied  I  could  see  it  in  the  day  time  when  I 
shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  so  I  knew  that 
he  had  passed  from  earth  forever. 

Two  years  went  by  as  years  will  go,  careful, 
joyful  sometimes.  "The  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness,"  and  after  the  first  tide  of  grief 
had  ebbed  away  I  saw  a  positive  nothing,  a 
blank  for  my  future  that  I  had  colored  so 
highly — ^unless  I  could  find  new  tints.  They 
said  I  had  grown  giddy  and  careless,  or  moody 
and  sullen.  At  times,  for  days,  I  would  feel 
conscious  of  Mine — still  Mine — near  me;  of 
a  presence  of  light  enveloping  me,  screening 
me;  standing  between  me  and  the  fierce  sun 
or  the  chill  storm-cloud.  In  quiet  hours  all 
alone,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  crowd, 
I  would  be  startled  by  a  breath  on  my  cheek 
and  that  clasp  of  my  hand;  but  more  often  I 
could  not  find  him.  The  heavens  and  God's 
purposes  were  then  alike  impenetrable,  the 
spirit  and  essence  of  life  were  evaporatedi  gone 
into  thin  air;  the  blank  was  before  me,  and 
rather  than  its  dread  suggestions  I  filled  it  as  I 
could  through  those  two  mortal  years. 

They  are  past  now.  I  think  of  them  as  one 
remembers  a  sick  night ;  tossing,  tossing  with 
fevered  unrest,  thirsting  and  panting  for  waters 
I  had  not  the  will  to  reach  my  hand  after,  a 
long  season  when  I  stilled  the  pleadings  of  my 
heart  for  the  past  with  the  husks  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  hushed  the  incessant  moaning  and 
crying  of  a  widowed  soul  with  some  new  opiate 
of  excitement.  * 

But  none  knew  that  I  sufl'ercd.  Pity  I  did 
not  want;  it  unnerved  me  for  endurance.     I 
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wafl  glad  of  my  power  of  secretiyeness  when  I 
OTerheard  my  mother  say  confidentially  to  my 
married  sister  on  a  visit  to  us,  that  she  thought 
I  didn't  feel  Herhert's  death  yery  deeply ;  she 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  matters  were  all 
ended  before  we  left  Berlin ;  that  I  never  men- 
tioned his  name,  or,  indeed,  seemed  to  care  for 
any  one  or  anything;  and  that  it  might  yet  be 
my  fate  to  become  what  I  had  always  said  I 
would  be,  "the  old  maid  of  the  family."  Eyes 
of  love  so  blinded — it  was  well  your  affection 
■aw  no  deeper!  Years  of  heart-break  and  the 
smile  hiding  the  ashes  of  desolation — ye  shall 
return  no  more! 

Then  I  went  back  again  to  the  familiar  town 
that  had  once  been  a  home  to  me.  I  found 
many  friends  with  warm  greetings,  and  the 
first  night  a  twilight  walk  was  proposed.  Our 
party  gathered;  on  our  way  we  called  for  Sue, 
everybody's  favorite,  laughing,  out-spoken  Sue ! 
I  had  not  yet  seen  her,  and  she  gave  me  a 
hearty  kiss,  at  the  same  time  pinching  my 
cheek,  Sue-fashion.  **  That's  for  never  writing 
me  all  these  years,  three  now,  almost!  Not 
married  yet?  You  and  I  are  surely  booked  for 
eld  maids!" 

We  bantered  with  equal  gayety,  talked  over 
the  news-items,  and  laughed  as  if  life  had 
tamed  only  its  brightest  page  for  both  of  us — 
perhaps  it  had  for  Sue.  We  were  going  out  of 
town,  I  did  not  think  or  care  whence,  follow- 
ing the  leaders  indifferently. 

"Shall  we  go  into  the  cemetery?"  asked  some 
one,  and  looking  up  I  found  those  forward  had 
come  to  a  halt  beneath  the  gates,  inscribed  "I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Lifle." 

There  was  a  clamor.  Fanny  said  "no,  she 
was  afraid  of  ghosts,"  but  was  persuaded  that 
if  she  clung  closely  to  Phil,  a  substance  of  two 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois,  she  would  be  safe, 
and  all  other  objections  overruled  in  a  similar 
way,  we  entered  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
and  my  star,  that  thrilled  and  burned  for  me  as 
I  looked  at  it.  I  was  not  glad,  nor  was  I  sorry 
to  know  that  then  and  thus  I  should  first  see 
his  grave — 'twas  my  grave,  too,  I  had  buried 
my  heart  in  it.  We  all  grew  insensibly  quiet, 
and  Sue  tearfully  showed  me  her  mother's 
grave,  grass-grown  and  flower-strewn. 

"Sometimes  when  I  laugh  loudest  and  seem 
gayest,"  said  Sue,  "I  am  wishing  all  the  time 
that  I  were  sleeping  in  the  grave  just  as  cold 
and  quiet  as  mother  is!" 

"Ah!  Sue,  that  wish  has  been  mine  many 
weary  times,"  I  answered,  adding,  a  moment 
after,  that  if  she  would  come  with  me  I  would 
show  her  the  place  I  had  chosen  to  sleep  in; 


and  we  went  on  slowly,  the  others  following  a 

little  behind. 

(     The  spot  was  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  oeme- 

^  tery,  where  two  grand  trees  of  Nature's  own 

y  planting  formed  an  arch  over  the  unbroken 

sod  below.     It  was  a  place  full  of  memories  to 

me.     Herbert  Ross  and  I  had  often  sat  there 

together  and  walked  home  in  the  path  through 

the  woods,  thinking  and  talking  of  the  time 

when  we  should  go  to  return  no  more.     Ah! 

he  had  gone! 

The  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not 
talk,  but  went  on,  led  by  a  magnetic  instinct, 
looking  upward  to  distinguish  the  arching 
boughs  of  the  trees,  till  I  stood  beneath  them 
and  said,  "here.  Sue,"  but  looking  down  I  saw 
a  grave  made  where  I  had  chosen  to  lie. 

"Why,  this  is  Herbert  Ross'  grave;  it  was 
his  last  request  to  be  buried  here  instead  of 
with  the  family:  we  all  thought  it  so  strange 
and  thought  he  might  have  been  deranged," 
replied  Sue,  as  the  others  came  up  speaking  of 
the  same  singularity,  while  I  leaned  on  the 
broken  shaft  at  the  head,  faint  and  bewildered, 
where  I  bad  so  often  stood  with  him  who  now 
slept  stilly  beneath. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  French  phrase, 
motto — something  or  other,  I  can't  remember 
the  word, — ^but  that  French  on  the  tombstone. 
Do  you  know  what  it  means?"  asked  Fanny. 

Phil  had  "never  seen  a  French  book,"  and 
Sue  appealed  to  me,  adding,  "you  know  my 
French  never  did  me  any  good  ;  all  I  can  re- 
member now  is  je  tie  saia  pas,  the  answer  I  in- 
variably gave  to  the  whole  of  OUendorf." 

"I  am  in  the  shadow,"  I  murmured;  "the 
moonlight  is  dim,  I  cannot  see."  Fanny  spelled 
some  out  for  me  and  then  proposed  going  away. 
"  Please  leave  me  here  till  you  wish  to  return 
home,  I  am  weary."  Sue  pressed  my  hand, 
tender-hearted  Sue !  but  Fanny  shuddered  and 
screamed,  trying  to  dissuade  me  fVom  the  idea, 
and  betraying  her  abundant  curiosity  by  all 
sorts  of  questions  when  she  found  I  would 
stay.  But  they  hurried  her  off,  and  as  I  sat 
alone,  caressing  the  cold  turf  that  hid  my  dead, 
I  read,  through  fast-falling  tears,  in  a  language 
that  he  was  passionately  fond  of,  and  that  we 
had  talked  and  read  together  many  times,  this 
inscription:  "I  pray  God  that  thou  whom  I 
love  wilt  come  and  sleep  beside  me." 

It  was  his  last  wish  graven  in  marble,  and 
we  whom  time  and  tide,  and  death  at  last,  had 
severed  for  life's  years,  should  come  and  lie 
down  finally  side  by  side. 

As  in  a  kaleidoscope,  shifting  always,  but 
forming  new  order  and  beauty  continually,  I 
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eaw  my  life,  our  past,  "with  God*s  dear  hand 
unseen  ordering  the  circumstances,  guiding  the 
fall  of  each  footstep ;  where  I  had  murmured 
I  now  saw  cause  for  thanks ;  to  that  against 
■which  I  had  rebelled  I  now  bowed  meekly  j 
above  all  I  heard  a  voice  of  tender  rebuke,  I 
Baw  a  pair  of  grieved  eyes  that  looked  in  mine 
as  might  Christ's  on  Peter  who  denied  Him; 
they  burned  into  my  soul  thus  chiding :  "  God 
has  taken  me  from  thee,  and  when  my  life  went 
out  the  rose-color  faded  from  thy  sky.  It  was 
meant  that  thou  shouldst  take  up  thy  life 
empty  and  broken  as  it  was,  thy  heart  all 
bleeding  and  sore,  and  lay  tfiem  at  Christ's  feet, 
saying,  'here,  Lord,'  and  with  thy  aching, 
bruised  feet  follow  the  fire  and  the  cloud  till 
thou  shouldst  be  permitted  to  sleep  beside  me. 
Instead,  what  hast  thou  done?"  The  two 
years  of  indolent  selfishness,  of  false  show 
and  gayety  or  inward  repining,  came  up  too 
vividly  to  my  mind. 

"Oh!  Mine!"  I  faltered  out  in  agony,  as  I 
laid  my  head  on  the  turf,  "the  way  is  so  diffi- 
cult— the  void  and  desolation  of  my  heart  are 
80  great  I"  The  pressure  and  the  thrill  an- 
swered me,  and  a  remembered  voice  was  near 
whispering  of  the  Comforter,  as  I  there,  bowed 
over  his  grave,  promised  to  wander  no  more, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  that  life,  so  useless 
to  all  hitherto,  for  the  good  of  others;  then 
ft*om  the  grave,  from  the  air,  from  the  old 
oaks  overhead,  came  responsive  flutters  and 
movements  as  of  wings,  and  words  unspoken, 
yet  distinct,  were  breathed  in  my  ear.  It  was 
the  "joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth." 

The  clock  in  the  old  church  where  we  had 
worshiped  together  struck  ten  strokes.  I 
counted  them  and  wondered  it  was  so  late;  then 
I  heard  the  voices  of  our  company,  and  soon 
they  came  near,  all  hushed — all  but  Fanny, 
who  asked  me  if  I  had  not  seen  ghosts,  and 
stated  how  fabulous  a  sum  "wouldn't  hire  her 
to  stay  alone  in  a  graveyard." 

I  turned  to  take  a  last  look — I  have  never 
been  there  since — and  Sue  put  her  arm  around 
me  so  tenderly  and  sympathizingly  that  I  knew 
her  woman's  heart  comprehended  mine. 

We  passed  out  under  the  arch  of  the  gate* 
way — I  shall  go  beneath  it  but  once  more! 
Will  Bennett  offered  me  his  arm,  one  of  whom 
I  had  never  thought  as  other  than  pleasant,  a 
ladies'  favorite  and  agreeable  company;  Stie 
passed  on  to  the  next  couple  before  us,  and  he 
at  once  began  to  speak  of  Herbert  Ross,  not 
curiously  or  inquiringly,  as  if  to  draw  me  out, 
but  gently,  telling  me  of  his  last  days  and 


hours,  of  his  death,  and  all  those  things  my 
hungry  heart  was  aching  to  hear.  How  it 
thanked  the  speaker  for  his  manly  words,  his 
intuitive  perception  of  what  I  most  yearned  to 
know !  Again  we  were  at  home ;  the  rest  of 
the  party  stood  by  the  gate  to  say  good  night 
quietly,  except  Sue  with  a  kiss,  and  Fanny 
with  a  loudly  expressed  wish  that  I  might  not 
dream  of  ghosts,  and  a  suggestive  nudge  with 
her  elbow  as  she  whispered  in  my  ear, 

"You  have  certainly  made  a  conquest  of  Will 
Bennett :  I  have  been  trying  these  two  years  to 
captivate  him,  and  I  never  seen  him  so  devoted 
to  anybody  else  as  he  has  been  to  you  to- 
night!" I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself,  the  gpram- 
mar  and  the  speech  were  so  eharaeteristie  of 
Fanny,  whom  the  prospect  of  a  new  beau 
would  have  consoled  for  any  loss  whatever. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Herbert  Ross'  old 
home,  went  to  see  his  infirm  mother,  whom  he 
had  cherished  with  such  tender  love,  and  his 
proud  sister  that  I  had  said  I  should  never 
make  the  first  advances  to  speak  to  again ;  I 
was  proud,  too,  that  is,  I  had  been  in  the  days 
gone  by,  and  we  were  repellent  to  each  other. 
"Herbert  Ross,"  I  said,  "it  is  useless  to 
urge  me.     I  love  you  better  than  life  itself;  I 
would  die  for  you,  but  I  will  never  marry  you 
and  go  to  your  home  to  live  with  your  sister. 
I  did  not  first  seek  you ;  you  came  to  me  and 
said  you  loved  me.     I  believe  it;  but  Sophie 
chooses  to  treat  me  with  a  haughty  contempt, 
<  and  until  she  shall  show  me  some  sisterly  re- 
/  gard  I  will  not  again  cross  your  threshold!' 
<j      "And  will  you  let  your  pride  and  my  sis- 
ter's unfounded  dislike,   that    you  could  so 
easily  overcome  if  you  would  but  try,  separate 
us?" 

"Yes;  it  seems  better  to  me  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  until  then  you  ask  me  in  vain." 
Thus  we  had  parted,  meeting  never  again  till 
on  that  sweet  April  night  he  had  come — ^stand- 
ing 80  suddenly  beside  me — departing  so  inex- 
plicably— his  angel  sent  by  God  to  warn  me  of 
the  coming  change. 

But  my  pride  was  all  gone  now;  after  those 
hours  by  his  grave  I  could  have  met  Sophie 
Ross'  haughtiest  sneer,  heard  her  most  cutting 
insinuation,  and,  remembering  she  was  Her- 
bert's sister,  loved  her  still. 

I  rang  the  door-bell,  and  the  domestic 
showed  me  into  his  mother's  room.  Looking 
more  feeble  than  ever,  she  half  rose,  with  a 
)  surprised  exclamation,  and  sank  back  in  her 
f  chair  again.  Tears  came  unbidden ;  choked 
)  and  distressed  beyond  power  of  expression  I 
'  kneeled  down  beside  her,  rested  my  head  on 
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the  arm  of  her  ehair,  and  clasped  her  withered, 
misshapen  hand  in  mine.  She  caressed  me, 
stroking  mj  hair  with  the  other  hand,  and 
pressing  her  lips  upon  my  forehead,  while 
the  sobs  and  moans  that  shook  both  of  us 
attested  our  unspeakable  sorrow  for  the  lost 
one. 

The  door  opened  and  Sophie  came  in,  tall 
and  fair  as  erer  I  saw  her  to  be  when  I  looked 
up,  the  same  polished  reticence  of  manner,  but 
her  face  was  much  paler,  and  her  glance 
showed  none  of  her  old  scornful  indifference. 
J  rose,  and  each  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
other  as  if  to  note  whether  the  forgiveness 
were  mutual;  and  then  I  lifted  h€r  white,  cold 
hand  to  my  lips  with  the  same  shudder  that  I 
felt  when  another  ice-chill  hand  had  touched 
my  own  years  before.  **For  the  sake  of  the 
dead  will  you  forgive  the  past  and  love  me, 
Sophie  f 

She  oould  net  express  deep  feeling  in  words; 
it  was  impossible  to  break  the  chain  of  con- 
straint that  was  nature  to  her,  and  speak  her  \ 
forgiveness,  but  she  answered,  *' Herbert  is 
dead!"  and  the  look  of  anguish  that  swept 
over  her  proud  face  told  me  that  she  suffered 
and  sorrowed,  that  she  would  forgive,  and  as 
much  as  possible  love  me.  So  with  these  words 
we  were  sealed  friends,  and  all  through  that 
still  forenoon  the  mother  talked  of  one  dead, 
while  I  sat  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet  and 
looked  into  her  brown  eyes  so  like  his,  and 
Sophie  gazed  in  the  coals  on  the  fire — ^for  Mrs. 
Ross  was  so  much  an  invalid  as  to  need  their 
warmth  even  in  the  summer  forenoons — with 
sack  a  weary  look  that  my  heart  forgot  half 
iU  misery  in  pity  for  hers,  who  agomzed,  and 
ceold  not  speak. 

"We  live  over  the  trial  daily — I  believe 
Sophie's  heart  was  broken  when  Herbert  died. 
I  cannot  tarry  much  longer  myself,  and  then 
she  will  be  utterly  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Ross  to 
me,  as  Sophie  glided  out  of  the  room  for  a 
moment;  *'you  see  that  she  is  pale  and  spirit- 
lees  ;  she  does  not  go  into  society  or  company 
of  any  kind — seeks  no  friends — and  wears  { 
always  the  same  sad  face.  Though  she  seldom  ' 
speaks  of  Herbert  I  know  she  never  ceases  to 
lament  for  him;  none  of  us  ever  dreamed  how 
she  was  bound  up  in  him  till  he  was  gone." 

At  noon  I  went  away,  promising  Sophie,  who 
asked  it  earnestly,  and  looked  her  sincerity 
out  of  her  eyes,  that  I  would  return  and  make 
my  home  there  while  I  staid  in  town,  but  I 
found  a  dispatch  waiting  me,  **  your  mother  is 
dying,"  and  waiting  for  no  good-byes  I  sped 
home  aa  fast  as  laggard-seeming  steam  would 


take  me.  She  was  still  living  and  able  to  bless 
me,  her  "poor  daughter;"  but  two  days  after 
my  arrival  I  was  standing  by  her  new-made 
grave  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill-side 
where  the  warm  sun  should  quicken  the  flowers 
the  livelong,  peaceful  year. 

"  They  say  she  didn't  make  any  fliss  at  the 
grave — I  don't  think  she  cares  much!'.'  that 
was  the  charitable  conclusion  some  one  drew 
from  my  resignation.  Why  should  I  weep? 
Earth-bound  as  I  had  been,  my  treasures  were 
then  in  Heaven;  bruised  and  broken  I  saw  the 
joy  unspeakable  in  the  Beyond — ^it  but  re- 
mained for  my  hands  to  do  and  my  weary  feet 
to  press  forward. 

One  year  has  passed  since  then.  '  Sophie 
Ross  is  at  rest — that  white,  aching  brow  is 
pulseless  at  last,  while  her  mother,  Herbert's 
mother,  still  sits  waiting  and  yearning  for  the 
end  of  earth's  years.  The  grass  has  grown 
green  and  the  wild  roses  have  once  bloomed 
and  fallen  on  my  mother's  grave.  I  see  the 
headstone  white  in  the  moonlight,  but  I  go 
there  no  more,  for  my  own  footsteps  have 
faltered  long  since.  I  look  through  the  open 
window  and  see  earth  quiver  under  the  burning 
August  heat.  I  scent  the  breath  of  the  hay 
from  the  new-mown  meadows,  and  see  the 
stalwart  men  laboring,  all  eager  in  the  struggle. 
Earth  seems  no  longer  desolate  and  charm- 
less, but  beautiful  and  full  of  joy,  yet  willingly 
I  turn  from  all,  and  with  a  sweet  faith  that  my 
life-mission  is  almost  ended  I  gladden  to  know 
that  I  shall  soon  have  fulfilled  Herbert's  hist 
request,  "I  pray  God  that  thou  whom  I  love 
wilt  come  and  sleep  beside  me."  "Evange- 
line" lies  open  in  my  hand,  and  I  read  there 
its  closing  words,  as  a  prophecy  of  what  shall 
soon  be  true  of  me  and  Mine. 

**  Side  by  side  the  lovers  are  sleeping, 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside 


Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at 
rest  and  forever, 

ThoQsands  of  achiog  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer 
are  busy, 

Tboasands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased 
from  their  labors, 

Thoasands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  com- 
pleted their  joarney." 


Idlbniss  is  the  mother  of  mischief;  the 
moment  a  horse  is  done  eating  his  oats,  he 
turns  to,  and  gnaws  down  his  manger.  Sub- 
stitute labor  for  oats,  and  virtue  for  manger, 
and  what  is  true  of  horses  is  equally  true  of 
men. 
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QUEEN  MARGUERITES. 

BT  M.  D.  B.  B. 

[Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France.  Tenderly  loTod  by  her  brother, 
and  always  called  ta  miffwmiUy  his  darling,  they 
8eeme4  to  hare  possessed  both  the  same  tastes 
and  acqoirements.  Beautiful,  and  captivating 
all  hearts,  she  appeared  like  a  queen,  and  the 
king  would  often  leave  affairs  of  importance  to  \ 
her  decision,  and  yet  adorned  with  such  a  rare  < 
genius,  that  she  delighted  especially  in  litera- 
ture. These  gifls  were  subsequently  enriched 
by  being  consecrated  to  religion.  She  was 
frequently  denounced  to  the  king,  but  beiog 
tenderly  attached  to  his  sister  he  pretended  to 
believe  the  allegation  false.  Seeking  in  nature 
the  symbols  that  might  express  the  wants  and 
affections  of  her  soul,  she  chose  for  her  emblem 
this  flower,  the  aster,  which  by  its  ray-like 
leaves  has  some  likeness  to  the  sun,  and  it  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Queen  Marguerite. 
She  added  this  devioe: 

NoH  in/nriora  9«c^tH», 

(I  seek  not  things  below.) 
'—Brantome*9  Vie  Femme$  ^luatrea.'] 

She  stood  amid  the  summer  flowers  the  gifted  and 
theiair, 

And  bared  her  lovely  brow  to  meet  the  fragrant  \ 
ev'ning  air ; 

"With  tasteful  skill  each  gathered  bnd  her  bvsy  fin- 
gers twined, 

A  eoronet  of  Nature's  gems  her  elosf  ring  loeks  to  < 
bind: 

Their  blended  hues  how  beautiful  I  but  each  fair  < 
fragile  toy, 

Was  not  more  beautiful  than  thou,  sweet  Margnerite  [ 
of  Valois. 

Thou,  who  didst  leave  the  pomp  of  courts  to  join 
that  lonely  band, 

Who  sought  from  Superstition's  night  to  free  their 
native  land ; 

Thou,  who  wast  bom  to  mate  with  kings,  yet  quelled 
thy  heart  of  pride. 

And  meekly  bowed  before  the  shrine  of  Him,  the 
Crucified; 

And  stood  prepared,  should  danger  eall,  thy  honors 
to  lay  down. 

The  martyr's  fiery  path  to  tread  to  reaeh  the  mar- 
tyr's crown. 

She  sought  amidst  that  gay  parterre  one  ehosen 

flower  to  find. 
Meet  emblem  of  the  hope  and  £sith  that  filled  her 

youthful  mind; 
In  vain  the  lily's  snowy  bell — the  rose  with  varied 

hu<^ 


)  The  myrtle  and  the  eglantine— by  tarns  attention 

drew — 
I  Each   pendant   kissed  the  dewy  earth,  save  one 

whose  crown  of  rays, 
I  Like  to  the  sun,  so  worshiping,  turned  ever  to  his 

blaze. 

This  was  thy  choice  then,  genUe  one,  to  torn  nn- 

charmed  away. 
From  all  the  gliif  ring  gauds  of  earth  that  round 

thy  pathway  lay ; 
To  meet  perchance  the  look  of  seomf  the  proud 

lip's  wreathing  smile. 
Or  find  beneath  the  eiustered  flowers  the  tempter's 

hidden  guilo ; 
Tet  upward,  a^  the  eagle  soars  to  seek  her  sky* 

built  D^et, 
So  ever  still  the  heaven-born  soul  speeds  onward  to 

its  rest 

This  was  thy  stay  when  tidhigs  eame  tiiat  on  the 

stricken  field, 
He,  whose  twin  soul  then  wast,  laid  down  his  kingly 

sword  and  shield ; 
Or  he,  who  in  thy  heart  of  love  possessed  a  dearer 

claim, 
A  recreant  from  the  battle  fled,  dishonoring  line  and 

fame; 
Then  life  contemned  so  dearly  bought,  broken  his 

heart  of  pride, 
Stung  by  the  arrows  of  remorse,  too  late  repeotiBg^ 

died.* 

This  was  thy  stay  when  on  that  coueh,  where  lowlj 

all  must  lie, 
The  angel  of  the  shady  vale  with  noiseless  step 

drew  nigh. 
Ah !  what  to  thee  that  silk  and  down  thy  painful 

limbs  caressed, 
Tbst  canopies  of  purple  state  feH  o'er  thy  languid 

breast! 
In  that  dread  hour  one  hope  alone,  like  star  'mid 

night  of  gloom, 
Joined  with  a  holy  faith  diq>e)led  the  darkness  of 

the  tomb.  . 

Unehronicled  toy  gentle  deeds  by  tmmpet-tongne 

of  fauM, 
Yet  not  unnoticed  by  His  eye,  who  marks  the  mean- 
est name ; 
And  in  that  scroll  where  Masoned  stands  that  band 

of  faithftal  few 
Who  valiant  for  (he  truth  prevailed,  one  memoiy  is 

due 
To  her  who  left  for  brighter  hopes  this  worid's  de- 
ceitful joy- 
Daughter  of  fair  and  sunny  France !  sweet  Margue- 
rite of  Valois ! 


»At  tke  biittl«  of  Pavia  Praaeis  I.  wa«  imda  primmer; 
aad  the  Duke  de  Alensoa,  the  huabasd  of  Mwrgnerite  of 
Valois,  Iba  first  priat-e  of  ih«  bl<H»d,  flrd  wiifa  the  roar 
goard  to  hyoas,  where  he  died  of  shame  aud  grief. 
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l>BBT--ECONOMT— LIVINO  WITHIN  THE 
MEANS. 
[We  copy  from  a  new  book,  called  ♦*  Self- 
Help,"  by  Samuel  Smiles,   author  of  "  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  on  economy  and  the  right  use ! 
of  money,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  \ 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  young  and  old. 
The  book  is  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  one  who  i 
really  desires  to  be  independent.] 

£t«rt  man  ought  so  to  contrire  as  to  live 
within  his  means.  This  practice  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  honesty.  For  if  a  man  do  not  man> 
ag«  honestly  to  live  within  his  own  means,  he 
most  necessarily  be  liying  dishonestly  upon 
the  means  of  somebody  else.  Those  who  are 
eareless  about  personal  expenditure,  and  oon- 
gider  merely  their  own  gratification,  without 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  others,  generally  find 
•at  the  real  uses  of  money  when  it  is  too  late. 
Though  by  nature  generous,  these  thriftless 
persons  are  often  driven  in  the  end  to  do  very 
shabby  things.  They  dawdle  with  their  money 
as  with  their  time ;  draw  bills  upon  the  future ; 
anticipate  their  earnings ;  and  are  thus  under 
the  necessity  of  dragging  after  them  a  load  of 
debts  and  obligations  which  seriously  affect 
their  action  as  free  and  independent  men.  The 
loose  cash  wkidi  many  persons  throw  away 
uselessly,  and  worse,  would  often  form  a  basis 
of  fortune  and  independence  for  life.  These 
wasters  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  though 
generally  found  amongst  the  ranks  of  those 
who  rail  at  the  injustice  of  **  the  world."  But 
if  a  man  will  not  be  his  own  friend,  how  can 
he  expect  that  others  will  ?  Orderly  men  of 
moderate  means  have  always  something  left  in 
their  pockets  to  help  others;  whereas  your 
prodigal  and  careless  fellows  who  spend  all, 
never  find  an  opportunity  for  helping  anybody. 
It  is  poor  economy,  however,  to  be  a  scrub. 
Narrow-mindedness  in  living  and  in  dealing  is 
generally  short-sighted,  and  leads  to  failure. 
The  penny  soul,  it  is  said,  never  came  to  two- 
pence. Generosity  and  liberality,  like  honesty, 
prove  the  best  policy  after  alL  Though  Jen- 
kinson,  in  the  **  Yicar  of  Wakefield,"  cheated 
his  kind-hearted  neighbor  Flamborough  in  one 
way  or  another  every  year,  **  Flamborough," 
he  says,  **  has  been  regularly  growing  in  riches, 
while  I  have  come  to  poverty  and  a  jail."  And 
practical  life  abounds  in  cases  of  brilliant  re- 
sults from  a  course  of  generous,  honest  policy. 

The  proverb  says  that  **  an  empty  bag  can- 
not stand  upright ;"  neither  can  a  man  Who  is 


in  debt.  Debt  makes  everything  a  temptation. 
It  lowers  a  man  in  self-respect,  places  him  at 
the  mercy  of  his  tradesman  and  his  servant, 
and  renders  him  a  slave  in  many  respects,  for 
he  can  no  longer  call  himself  his  own  master, 
nor  boldly  look  the  world  in  the  face.  It  is 
also  difficult .  for  a  man  who  is  in  debt  to  be 
truthfril ;  hence  it  is  said  that  lying  rides  on 
debt's  back.  The  debtor  has  to  frame  excuses 
to  his  creditor  for  postponing  payment  of  the 
money  he  owes  him ;  and  probably  also  to  con- 
trive falsehoods.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  man 
who  will  exercise  a  healthy  resolution,  to  avoid 
incurring  the  first  obligation ;  but  the  facility 
with  which  that  has  been  incurred  often  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  a  second ;  and  very  soon 
the  unfortunate  borrower  becomes  so  entangled 
that  no  late  exertion  of  industry  can  set  him 
free.  The  first  step  in  debt  is  like  the  first  step 
in  falsehood ;  almost  involving  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  the  same  course,  debt  following 
debt,  as  lie  follows  lie.  Haydon,  the  painter, 
dated  his  decline  from  the  day  on  which  he 
first  borrowed  money.  He  realised  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  "  Who  goes  a-borrowing,  goes 
a-sorrowing."  The  significant  entry  in  his 
diary  is :  "  Here  began  debt  and  obligation, 
out  of  which  I  have  never  been  and  never  shall 
be  extricated  as  long  as  I  live."  Haydon  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  borrow  money  from 
his  poor  fkther,  which,  however,  he  did  not  in- 
clude in  his  obUgationa.  Far  different  was  the 
noble  spirit  displayed  by  Fichto,  who  said, 
when  struggling  with  poverty,  **  For  years  I 
have  never  accepted  a  farthing  from  my  pa- 
rents, because  I  have  seven  sisters  who  are  all 
young,  and  in  part  uneducated ;  and  because  I 
have  a  father  who,  were  I  to  allow  it,  would  in 
his  kindness  bestow  upon  me  that  which  be- 
longs by  right  to  his  other  children."  For  the 
same  high-minded  reason,  Fichte  even  refused 
to  accept  presents  from  his  poor  parents. 

Dr.  Johnson  held  that  early  debt  is  ruin. 
His  words  on  the  subject  are  weighty,  and 
worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  **  Do 
not,"  said  he,  **  accustom  yourself  to  consider 
debt  only  as  an  inconvenience ;  you  will  find 
it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many 
means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  in- 
ability to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral, 
that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to  be  avoided. 
.  .  .  Let  it  be  your  first  care,  then,  not  to 
be  in  any  man*s  debt.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor ; 
whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a 
great  enemy  to  human  happiness ;  it  certainly 
destroys  liberty,  and  it  makes  some  rirtues  im- 
practicable and  others  extremely  difficult.   Fru- 
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gality  is  not  only  the  basia  of  quiet,  but  of  be- 
neficence.    No  man  can  help  others  that  wants 
help  himself ;  we  must  have  enough  before  we  \ 
haye  to  spare."  | 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  to  look  < 
his  affairs  in  the  face,  and  to  keep  an  account  < 
of  his  incomings  and  outgoings  in  money  mat-  J 
ters.    The  exercise  of  a  little  simple  arithmetic  J 
in  this  way  will  be  found  of  great  value.     Pru- 
dence requires  that  we  shall  pitch  our  scale  of 
living  a  degree  below  our  means,  rather  than  [ 
up  to  them ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  car-  | 
rying  out  faithfully  a  plan  of  living  by  which 
both  ends  may  be  made  to  meet.     John  Locke  ! 
strongly  advised  this  course :  **  Nothing,"  said  \ 
he,  **is  likelier  to  keop  a  man  within  compass  | 
than   having  constantly  before   his  eyes   the 
state  of  his  afifairs  in  a  regular  course  of  ac- 
count."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  kept  an  accu-  ] 
rate  detailed  account  of  all  the  moneys  received  [ 
and  expended  by  him.     **  I  make  a  point,"  < 
said  he,  to  Mr.  Gleig,  "  of  paying  my  own  bills,  ( 
and  I  advise  every  one  to  do  the  same ;  for-  \ 
merly  I  used  to  trust  a  confidential  servant  to  | 
pay  them,  but  I  was  cured  of  that  folly  by  re-  * 
ceiving  one  morning,  to  my  great  surprise, ' 
duns  of  a  year  or  two's  standing.     The  fellow  i 
had  speculated  with  my  money,  and  left  my  \ 
bills  unpaid."     Talking  of  debt,  his  remark  | 
was,   **  It  makes  a  slave  of  a  man.     I  have  < 
often  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, but  I  never  got  into  debt."     Washington 
was  as  particular  as  Wellington  was,  in  matters 
of  business  detail ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  he  did  not  disdain  to  sorutiniae  the  small- 
est outgoings  of  his  household — determined  as  ! 
he  was  to  live  honestly  within  his  means —  \ 
even  while  holding  the  high  office  of  President 
of  the  American  Union. 

Admiral  Jervis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  has  tojd 
the  story  of  his  early  struggles,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  of  his  determination  to  keep  out  | 
of  debt.    "  My  father  had  a  very  large  family," 
said  he,  "with  limited  means.     He  gave  me 
twenty  pounds  at  starting,  and  that  was  all  he 
ever  gave  me.     After  I  had  been  a  consider-  \ 
able  time  at  the  station  [at  sea]  I  drew  for ; 
twenty  more,  but  the  bill  came  back  protested. 
I  was  mortified  at  this  rebuke,  and  made  a  i 
promise,  which  I  have  ever  kept,  that  I  would  \ 
never  draw  another  bill  without  a  certainty  of  J 
its  being  paid.     I  immediately  changed  my 
mode  of  living,  quitted  my  mess,  lived  alone, 
and  took  up  the   ship's  allowance,  which  I 
found  quite  sufficient ;  washed  and  mended  my  \ 
own  clothes ;  made  a  pair  of  trousers  out  of  the  ' 
ticking  of  my  bed ;  and  having  by  these  means 


]  saved  as  much  money  as  would  redeem  my 
I  honor,  I  took  up  my  bill ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  taken  care  to  keep  within  my 
means."  Jervis  for  six  years  endured  pinch- 
ing privation,  but  preserved  his  integrity, 
studied  his  profession  with  success,  and  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  rose  by  merit  and  bravery  to 
the  highest  rank.  Samuel  Drew's  first  lesson 
in  economy  is  thus  described  by  himself: 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  somehow  got  a  few 
pence,  and  coming  into  St  Austell,  on  a  fair- 
day,  laid  out  all  on  a  purse.  My  empty  purse 
often  reminded  me  of  my  folly ;  and  the  recol- 
lection has  since  been  as  useful  to  me  as  Frank- 
lin's whistle  was  to  him." 

It  is  a  g^eat  point  for  young  men  to  begin 
well ;  for  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  life  that  that 
system  of  conduct  is  adopted  which  soon 
assumes  the  force  of  habit.  Begin  well,  and 
the  habit  of  doing  well  will  become  quite  as 
easy  as  the  habit  of  doing  badly.  Well  begun 
is  half  ended,  says  the  proverb;  and  a  good 
beginning  is  half  the  battle.  Many  promising 
young  men  have  irretrievably  injured  them- 
selves by  a  first  false  step  at  the  commence- 
ment of  life ;  while  others,  of  much  less  pro- 
mising talents,  have  succeeded  simply  by  be- 
ginning well,  and  going  onward.  The  good 
practical  beginning  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
pledge,  a  promise,  and  an  assurance,  of  the 
ultimate  prosperous  issue.  There  is  many  a 
poor  creature,  now  crawling  through  life, 
miserable  himself  and  the  cause  of  sorrow  to 
others,  who  might  have  lifted  np  his  head  and 
prospered,  if,  instead  of  merely  satisfying  him- 
self with  resolutions  of  well-doing,  he  had 
actually  gone  to  work  and  made  a  good  prac- 
tical beginning. 

Too  many  are,  however,  impatient  of  results. 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  begin  where  their 
fathers  did,  but  where  they  left  ofiF.  They 
think  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry  without 
working  for  them.  They  cannot  wait  for  the 
results  of  labor  and  application,  but  forestall 
them  by  too  early  indulgence.  A  worthy 
Scotch  couple,  when  asked  how  their  son  had 
broken  down  so  early  in  life,  gave  the  follow- 
ing explanation:  "When  we  began  life  to- 
gether, we  worked  hard,  and  lived  upon  por- 
ridge and  such  like,  gradually  adding  to  our 
comforts  as  our  means  improved,  until  we  were 
able  at  length  to  dine  off  a  bit  of  roast  meat, 
and  sometimes  a  boilt  chuckie  (or  fowl) ;  but  as 
for  Jock,  our  son,  he  began  where  we  had  left 
off — he  began  tpt*  the  chuckie  first."  The  same 
illustration  will  apply  to  higher  conditions  of 
life  than  that  of  this  humble  pair. 
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Mr.  Hume  bit  the  mark  when  he  once  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons — though  his  words 
were  followed  by  "laughter" — that  the  tone 
of  liTing  in  England  is  altogether  too  high. 
Middle  class  people  are  too  apt  to  liye  up  to 
their  incomes,  if  not  beyond  them ;  affecting 
a  degree  of  "  style"  which  is  most  unhealthy 
in  its  effect  upon  society  at  large.  There  is  an 
ambition  to  bring  up  boys  as  gentlemen,  or 
rather  **  genteel"  men ;  though  the  result  fre- 
quently is,  only  to  make  them  gents.  They 
acquire  a  taste  for  dress,  style,  luxuries,  and 
amusements,  which  can  neyer  form  any  solid 
foundation  fbr  manly  or  gentlemanly  character; 
and  the  result  is,  that  we  haT«r  a  yast  number 
of  gingerbread  young  gentry  thrown  upon  the 
world,  who  remind  one  of  the  abandoned  hulls 
sometimes  picked  up  at  sea,  with  only  a 
monkey  on  board. 

There  is  a  dreadful  ambition  abroad  for  be- 
iiig  *'  genteeL"  We  keep  up  appearances,  too 
otien  at  the  expense  of  honesty ;  and,  though 
we  may  not  be  rich,  yet  we  must  seem  to  be 
so.  We  must  be  "  respectable,"  though  only 
in  the  meanest  sense — ^in  mere  Tulgar  outward 
show.  We  hare  not  the  courage  to  go  patiently 
onward  in  the  condition  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Ood  to  call  us ;  but  must  needs  live  in 
some  fashionable  state  to  which  we  ridiculously 
please  to  call  ourseWes,  and  all  tx>  gratify  the 
Tuiity  of  that  unsubstantial  genteel  world  of 
which  we  form  a  part.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle  and  pressure  for  Aront  seats  in  the 
■oeial  amphitheatre ;  in  the  midst  of  which  all  / 
noble  self-denying  resolve  is  trodden  down,  ^ 
and  many  fine  natures  are  incTitably  crushed  ' 
to  death.  What  waste,  what  misery,  what 
bankruptcy,  come  from  all  this  ambition  to 
dazzle  others  with  the  glare  of  apparent  worldly 
success,  we  need  not  describe.  The  mischicTous 
results  show  themseWes  in  a  thousand  wayd — 
in  the  rank  frauds  committed  by  men  who  dare 
to  be  dishonest,  but  do  not  dare  to  seem  poor ; 
and  in  the  desperate  dashes  at  fortune,  in  which 
the  pity  is  not  so  much  for  those  who  fail,  as 
for  the  hundreds  of  innocent  families  who  are 
80  often  iuTolved  in  their  ruin. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  taking  leave 
of  his  command  in  India,  did  a  bold  and  honest 
thing  in  publishing  his  strong  protest,  embo- 
died in  his  last  General  Order  to  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  army,  against  the  '*  fast"  life  led 
by  so  many  young  officers  in  that  service,  in- 
volving them  in  ignominious  obligations.  Sir 
Charles  strongly  urged,  in  that  famous  docu- 
ment— what  had  almost  been  lost  sight  of — 
that  **  honesty  Is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 


ter of  a  thorough-bred  gentleman ;"  and  that 
**  to  drink  unpaid-for  champagne  and  unpaid- 
for  beer,  and  to  ride  unpaid-for  horses,  is  to 
be  a  cheat,  and  not  a  gentleman."  Men  who 
lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  summoned, 
often  by  their  own  servants,  before  Courts  of 
Requests  for  debts  contracted  in  extravagant 
living,  might  be  officers  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
missions, but  they  were  not  gentlemen.  The 
habit  of  being  constantly  in  debt,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief held,  made  men  grow  callous 
to  the  proper  feelings  of  a  gentlemen.  It  was 
not  enough  that  an  officer  should  be  able  to 
fight ;  that  any  bull-dog  could  do.  But  did  he 
hold  his  word  inviolate — did  he  pay  his  debts  ? 
These  were  among  the  points  of  honor  which, 
he  insisted,  illuminated  the  true  gentleman's 
and  soldier's  career.  As  Bayard  was  of  old, 
so  would  Sir  Charles  Napier  have  all  British 
officers  to  be.  He  knew  them  to  be  "  without 
fear,"  but  he  would  also  have  them  "  without 
reproach."  There  we,  however,  many  gallant 
young  fellows,  both  in  India  and  at  home, 
capable  of  mounting  a  breach  on  an  emergency 
amidst  belching  fire,  and  of  performing  the 
most  desperate  deeds  of  valor,  who  nevertheless 
cannot  or  will  not  exercise  the  moral  courage 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  a  petty  temp- 
tation presented  to  their  senses.  They  cannot 
utter  their  valiant  "  No,"  or  "  I  can't  afford 
it,"  to  the  invitations  of  pleasure  and  self- 
enjoyment;  and  they  are  found  ready  to  brave 
death  rather  than  the  ridicule  of  their  com- 
panions. 

The  young  man,  as  he  passes  through  life, 
advances  through  a  long  line  of  tempters  ranged 
on  either  side  of  him ;  and  the  inevitable  effect 
of  yielding,  is  degpradation  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Contact  with  them  tends  insensibly 
to  draw  away  from  him  some  portion  of  the 
diyine  electric  element'  with  which  his  nature 
is  charged;  and  his  only  mode  of  resisting 
them  is  to  utter  and  to  act  out  his  "  No"  man- 
ftilly  and  resolutely.  He  must  decide  at  once, 
not  waiting  to  deliberate  and  balance  reasons ; 
for  the  youth,  like  **  the  woman  who  deliberates, 
is  lost."  Many  deliberate,  without  deciding ; 
but  **  not  to  resolve,  m  to  resolve."  A  perfect 
knowledge  of  man  is  in  the  prayer,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  But  temptation  will 
come  to  try  the  young  man's  strength;  and 
once  yielded  to,  the  power  to  resist  grows 
weaker  and  weaker.  Yield  once,  and  a  portion 
of  virtue  has  gone.  Besist  manfully,  and  the 
first  decision  will  give  strength  for  life;  re- 
peated, it  will  become  a  habit.  It  is  in  the 
outworks  of  the  habits  formed  in  early  life  that 
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the  real  strength  of  the  defence  must  lie ;  for 
it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  the  machinery 
of  moral  existence  should  be  carried  on  prin- 
cipally through  the  medium  of  the  habits,  so 
as  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  great  prin-  '' 
ciples  within.  It  is  good  habits,  which  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  the  thousand  inconsider- 
able acts  of  life,  that  really  constitute  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  man's  moral  conduct 

Hugh  Miller  has  told  how,  by  an  act  of 
youthful  decision,  he  saved  himself  from  one 
of  the  strong  temptations  so  peculiar  to  a  life 
of  toil.  When  employed  as  a  mason,  it  was 
usual  for  his  fellow-workmen  to  have  an  occa- 
sional treat  of  drink,  and  one  day  two  glasses 
of  whisky  fell  to  his  share,  which  he  swallowed. 
When  he  reached  home,  he  found,  on  opening 
his  favorite  book,  "  Bacon's  Essays,"  that  the 
letters  danced  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he 
could  no  longer  master  the  sense.  **  The  con- 
dition," he  says,  **  into  which  I  had  brought 
myself  was,  I  felt,  one  of  degradation.  I  had 
sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the  time,  to  a  lower 
level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  placed;  and  though  the 
state  could  have  been  no  very  favorable  one 
for  forming  a  resolution,  I  in  that  hour  deter- 
mined that  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  my 
capacity  of  intellectual  enjoyment  to  a  drink- 
ing usage ;  and  with  God's  help,  I  was  enabled 
to  hold  by  the  determination."  It  is  such  deci- 
sions as  this  that  often  form  the  turning-points 
in  a  man's  life,  and  fUrnish  the  foundation  of 
his  future  character.  And  this  rock,  on  which 
Hugh  Miller  might  have  been  wrecked,  if  he 
had  not  at  the  right  moment  put  forth  his  mo- 
ral strength  to  strike  away  from  it,  is  one  that 
youth  and  manhood  alike  need  to  be  constantly 
on  their  guard  against.  It  is  about  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  deadly,  as  well  as  extravagant, 
temptations  which  lie  in  the  way  of  youth. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say,  "  that  of  all  vices 
drinking  is  the  most  incompatible  with  great- 
ness." Not  only  so,  but  it  is  incompatible  with 
^onomy,  decency,  health,  and  honest  living. 
When  a  youth  cannot  restrain,  he  roust  abstain. 
Dr.  Johnson's  case  is  the  case  of  many.  He 
said,  referring  to  his  own  habits,  "Sir,  I  can 
abstain ;  but  I  can't  be  moderate." 

But  to  wrestle  vigorously  and  successfully 
with  any  viciy)U8  habit,  we  must  not  merely  be 
satisfied  with  contending  on  the  low  groiind 
of  worldly  prudence,  though  that  is  of  use, 
but  take  stand  upon  a  higher  moral  elevation. 
Mechanical  aids,  such  as  pledges,  may  be  of 
service  to  some,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  set 
up  a  high  standard  of  thinking  and  acting, 


and  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  purify  the 
principles,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  habits. 
For  this  purpose  a  youth  must  study  himself, 
watch  his  steps,  and  compare  his  thoughts  and 
acts  with  his  rule.  The  more  knowledge  of 
himself  he  gains,  the  humbler  will  he  be,  and 
perhaps  the  less  confident  in  his  own  strength. 
But  the  discipline  will  be  found  most  valuable 
which  is  acquired  by  resisting  small  present 
gratifications  to  secure  a  prospective  greater 
and  higher  one.  It  is  the  noblest  wqrk  in  aeU- 
etlucation — ^for 

"Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  oorselveSy 
And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  nought 
But  the  first  slave." 

Many  popular  books  have  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  public 
the  grand  secret  of  making  money.  But  there 
is  no  secret  whatever  about  it,  as  the  proverbs 
of  every  nation  abundantly  testify.  **  Many  a 
little  makes  a  meikle."  "  Take  care  of  the 
pennies  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained." 
"  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good-luck."  **  No 
pains    no    gains."     "No    sweat    no    sweet." 

Sloth,  the  key  of  poverty."  "Work,  and 
thou  shalt  have."  "He  who  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat."  "  The  world  is  his,  who 
has  patience  and  industry."  "  It  is  too  late  to 
spare  when  all  is  spent."  "  Better  go  to  bed 
supperlcss  than  rise  in  debt"  "  The  morning 
hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth."  "  Credit  l^ecps 
the  crown  of  the  causeway."  Such  are  speci- 
mens of  the  proverbial  philosophy,  embodying 
the  hoarded  experience  of  many  generations^ 
as  to  the  best  means  of  thriving  in  the  world. 
They  were  current  in  people's  mouths  long  be- 
fore books  were  invented ;  and  like  other  popu- 
lar proverbs,  they  were  the  first  codes  of  popu- 
lar morals.  Moreover,  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  the  experience  of  every  day  still 
bears  witness  to  their  accuracy,  force,  and 
soundness.  The  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  Aill 
of  wisdom,  as  to  the  force  of  industry,  and  the 
use  and  abuse  of  money:  "  He  that  is  slothful 
in  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
waster."  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ;  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise."  Poverty,  he 
says,  shall  come  upon  the  idler  "as  one  that 
traveleth,  and  want  as  an  armed  man  ;"  but  of 
the  industrious  and  upright,  "  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich."  "  He  who  will  not 
plough  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shall  beg  in  har- 
vest, and  have  nothing."  "  The  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drowsi- 
ness shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags."     "The 
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slothful  man  says  there  is  a  lion  in  the  streets." 
<*  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ? 
he  shall  stand  before  kings."  But  aboYe  all 
*'It  is  better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold;  for 
wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things 
that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  it." 

WHAT  ONE  HUMBLE  WOMAN  DID. 

BT  MBS.  M.  A.  DINISON. 

**Mr$.  Ann  Jontt,  taUorest.** 

That  is  what  a  Tery  tiny,  sign  said.  It  was 
tacked  on  to  a  dilapidated  door  that  in  turn 
swung  by  questionable  hinges,  and  belonged 
to  a  house  that  in  the  far  off  years  had  been 
Tery  respectable,  but  was  now  anything  else,  at 
least  in  appearance. 

Mrs.  Ann  Jones  was  a  widow,  a  pretty, 
Christian  woman,  and  withal,  as  her  employers 
said  in  recommending  her,  a  very  genteel  little 
person.  She  had  one  daughter,  pretty,  quiet, 
and  modest,  like  herself,  and  people  had  found 
out  that  Mrs.  Jones  liked  to  have  her  daughter 
go  out  with  her,  so  they  generally  made  some 
plain  sewing  for  the  young  girl  when  they 
wished  to  engage  her  mother.  Alice  Jones  was 
sixteen,  tolerably  educated,  and  bade  fair  to 
become  an  honor  to  her  mother. 

One  day  a  Tery  rich  woman  by  the  name  of 
Albright  sent  for  Mrs.  Jones ;  she  had  a  long 
job  on  hand  that  would  employ  her  scTcral 
weeks.  Mrs.  Albright  was  a  sociable,  clever, 
charitably -disposed  lady,  and  very  chatty  and 
communicative. 

"One  of  my  sewing-girls  tells  me  that  you 
have  a  very  pretty  neighbor,  about  whom  con- 
siderable has  been  published  in  the  papers 
recently,"  said  Mrs.  Albright,  one  morning. 

"  You  mean  the  woman  with  the  child,  I 
suppose,  who  has  lately  moved  into  the  back 
chamber,"  said,  or  half-questioned,  the  little 
tailoress,  measuring  with  her  yard  tape.  5 

"Yes,  and  she's  got  a  beautiful  baby,"  ex-  i 
claimed  Alice,  looking  up  from  a  ruffle  she  ^ 
was  hemming. 

"  Her  husband  left  her,  didn't  heT*  resumed 
Mrs.  Albright;  "I  should  think,  from  what  I 
hear,  he  was  a  worthless  fellow,  and  I  expect 
the  poor  thing  has  hard  work  to  get  along. 
Just  call  upon  her  some  time,  will  you,  and  re- 
port to  me?" 

•«  I  will,"  replied  the  tailoress,  wondering  in 
her  heart  why  Mrs.  Albright  could  not  herself, 
with  all  her  superfluous  time,  ascertain  the 
wants  of  her  destitute  neighbor. 

Bat  Mnu  Albright  was  one  of  her  wealthiest 


<  customers,  and  always  paid  promptly,  so  she 
^  was  not  disposed  to  deny  her  any  reasonable 
'  request.  That  night  she  went  with  her  daughter 
up  three  flights  of  stairs,  (the  house  inside  as 
well  as  out  seemed  hastening  to  decay  from 
mere  sympathy  with  its  impoverished  inmates,) 
and  finding  the  door  of  the  little  back  chamber 
with  some  difficulty,  knocked  timidly. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  faint  voice. 

They  entered.  There  was  no  light  save  the 
faint  beams  of  the  moon  to  guide  them.  The 
deserted  wife  sat  on  a  low. seat  near  the  win- 
dow, holding  her  child,  and,  it  seemed,  looking 
down  into  the  well-lighted  street. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  little  tailoress; 
"I  am  a  neighbor  and  have  called  to  see  you, 
supposing  you  would  be  lonesome.  I  live  down 
stairs  on  the  first  floor." 

"Pm  glad  you've  come,  here  is  a  chair," 
replied  the  occupant  of  the  little  room,  pushing 
a  seat  from  where  she  herself  sat.  *^I'm  sorry 
I  haven't  a  lamp." 

"0!  it  don't  matter;  the  moon  is  so  bright," 
said  the  tailoress,  looking  about  her,  for  she 
could  not  help  it.  The  room  seemed  to  be  in 
the  most  disorderly  confusion.  Heaps  of  little 
clothes  lay  round — the  hearth  was  unswept — 
the  table  unattended  to— the  shelfs  clattered 
with  things  belonging  elsewhere — and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  dampness  of  smell  and 
feeling  pervading  the  premises.  In  strong 
contrast  to  this,  however,  was  the  woman  who 
sat  holding  her  baby.  Her  dress  was  a  shabby 
black  silk,  with  numberless  rows  of  ruffles  and 
flounces — and  her  hair  was  what  plain-spoken 
people  call  "didified  to  the  extremest  point  of 
didification,"  that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  mass  of 
little  curls,  large  curls,  and  (pardon,  reader,) 
spit  curls;  so  there  she  sat,  in  the  fourth  story 
of  a  miserable  house,  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
confusion,  simply  holding  her  baby,  who  seemed 
to  be  fast  asleep. 

"I  can't  much  blame  the  man  for  leaving 
her,"  thought  the  industrious  tailoress, "  though 
to  be  sure  she  may  be  discouraged."  Then 
she  spoke^ aloud  in  her  plain,  blunt  way: 

"Mrs.  Albright,  one  of  our  rich  ladies,  and 
a  very  generous  woman,  asked  me  to  call  on 
you,  and  more  than  hinted  that  you  were  not 
very  well  provided  for." 

"And  so  I  aint,"  replied  the  young  mother, 
with  a  weary  sigh,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  thall 
do  with  this  great  baby  to  take  care  of— oh, 
dear  me!"  and  then  followed  the  twin  of  the 
weary  sigh. 

"I'm  sure  he's  a  nice,  beautiful  g^eat  boy," 
replied  the  little  tailoress,  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
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for  that  wailing  tone  went  straight  to  her 
heart.     "But  can't  you  get  some  work  to  do ?" 

"0,  dear!"  said  the  woman,  putting  what 
seemed  to  be  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — "  I 
don't  know — I  haven't  but  little  time;  what 
with  taking  care  of  this  great  baby — but  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  something,  provided  it 
wasn't  too  hard.  I  aint  very  strong,  and  never 
worked  hard." 

"Don't  you  sew?'*  asked  Mrs.  Jones,  her 
smile  seeming  almost  contemptuous,  for  the 
pathos  had  degenerated  into  a  whine. 

"01  yes,  I  can  do  plain  work,  but  then  I 
have  to  be  very  slow ;  this  great  baby  requires 
so  much  attention!"  replied  the  woman.  It 
was  plain  to  see  that  she  did  not  love  work, 
but  wished  rather  for  a  life  of  ease  and  idle- 
ness. Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  a 
ladies*  maid,  she  said,  and  never  having  much 
to  do  had  unfitted  her  for  labor — she  shouldn't 
have  thought  her  husband  would  have  left  her 
— he  could  get  two  dollars  a  day  if  he'd  only 
keep  sober,  she  snivelled;  it  was  too  bad— 
with  that  great  baby !  Poor  baby !  it  was  sadly 
in  the  way. 

After  a  little  urging  the  tailoress  got  her  to 
say  that  she  would  take  some  work,  and  then 
left  the  chamber,  glad  to  get  out  of  such  an 
atmosphere  into  her  own  neat,  cheerful  room. 

Next  day  she  sent  her  daughter  up  with  a 
cheering  message  and  some  work — the  latter 
to  be  kept  very  neatly  and  be  done  by  a  given  ! 
time.     Opening  her  door  a  moment  in  the  af-  ! 
ternoon,  Mrs.  Jones  was  surprised  to  meet  her  i 
flounced  friend  dressed  in  a  flimsy,   showy 
bonnet  and  cape,  going  down  stairs.     "I'm  so 
used  to  a  walk,"  said  the  latter,  as  if  in  apology, 
"that  when  baby  is  asleep  I  generally  go  out." 
The  tailoress  wished  that  she  could  enjoy  the 
same  privilege,  and  took  up  her  needle,  won- 
dering if  the  work  she  had  given  her  would  be 
done.     It  was  tiot  finished  at  the  time  specified. 

"I  saw  an  advertisement  that  made  me 
think  of  you,  this  morning,"  said  the  t-ailoress, 
as  the  pretty  neighbor  sat  in  her  room  holding 
the  really  beautiful  baby.  "It  was  for  a  seam- 
stress, and  you  could  make  a  pretty  sum  of 
money.  Suppose  you  leave  this  fine  fellow 
with  Alice  and  I,  and  go  right  out  and  secure 
it,"  and  she  gave  her  the  directions  cut  from 
the  morning  paper. 

"Looking  as  I  am?  no  indeed.  I  should 
have  to  fix  my  hair  and  not  go  in  such  a  trim," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  it  takes  so  long.** 

Mrs.  Jones  waxed  indignant. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  neighbor,"  she  exclaimed 


with  all  frankness,  "it  is  much  better  for  a 
poor  woman  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions 
to  get  a  living,  as  you  are,  to  go  with  your  hair 
plain,  just  as  it  is.  Besides,  you  look,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  a  great  deal  handsomer  than 
with  a  thousand  curls  over  your  head.  I'm 
afraid  people  wont  think  well  of  you  if  you 
don't  dress  plainer.  I  tell  you  folks  will  talk, 
and  we  ought  to  accommodate  our  appearance 
to  our  circumstances,  that's  my  logic.** 

It  happened  that  the  silly  neighbor  took  this 
advice  rather  kindly,  and  did  go  to  the  store 
designated  without  curls  and  flounces. 

"  That's  sensible,**  said  the  tailoress  to  her- 
self, "  I  shall  make  something  of  her  yet.'* 
For  four  or  five  weeks  the  little  woman  (Mrs. 
Lee  was  her  name)  did  very  well.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  tailoress  she  managed  to  keep 
her  room  in  order,  and  sewed  enough  to  feed 
herself  and  pay  her  rent.  But  alas!  work 
gave  out  and  so  did  her  energy.  Once  more 
she  didn't  know  what  she  thould  do. 

"  Why,  there's  employment  enough,"  said  the 
energetic  tailoress,  "  you  can  get  a  place  to  do 
sewing  and  nurse  out  your  baby.** 

"I  should  have  to  pay  away  all  my  money,*' 
said  the  woman  despondingly. 

"But  bless  my  soul  and  body,  Mrs.  Lee, 
wouldn't  you  have  a  home  and  food  enough, 
and  haven*t  you  got  enough  clothes  ?  And  then 
one  of  these  days  you  may  do  something  better 
— besides  you  are  working  for  your  child,  now 
— he  will  work  for  you  by  and  by.'* 

"1*11  see,**  sighed  Mrs.  Lee. 

"There!  Fm  at  my  wit*s  ends;  I  don*t  know 
what  can  be  done  to  keep  that  woman  straight,*' 
soliloquized  the  tailoress,  a  few  days  afterward 
"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  man  that  goes 
up  stairs  sometimes." 

Shortly  after,  down  came  Mrs.  Lee,  carefully 
;  curled  and  flounced.  Alas,  that  kind  of  red 
\  and  white  beauty  that  pleases  at  first  sight  was 
hers,  and  the  good  heart  of  the  tailoress  ached 
!  as  she  thought  of  the  temptations  surrounding 
'  the  weak-minded  woman. 

"0!  deat,**  sighed  Mrs.  Lee  one  day,  "I've 
about  decided  to  give  my  baby  away,"  and  she 
turned  very  red. 

"Do  what!"    exclaimed    the    tailoress,    in 

tones  that  made  her  start — "give  your  child 

away?     Woman!**    she  added  sternly,   "God 

i  gave  the  child  to  you,  and  he  expects  you  alone 

I  to  keep  it.     The  dear,  innocent  baby!  how  can 

I  you  have  the  heart  to  think  of  such  a  thing? 

Why,  I'd  work  my  hands  to  the  bone  to  keep 

it ;  I'd  go  out  washing  from  Monday  morning 
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till  Saturday  night  before  any  one  should  take 
my  child.  Who  has  advised  you  to  do  such  a 
thing?" 

She  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  finally  told 
her  a  cousin  of  her  husband. 

**l8  it  the  man  I  see  sometimes  going  up 
sUirsT" 

Mrs.  Lee's  cheeks  turned  a  deeper  scarlet  as 
she  answered  yes. 

"Keep  that  child,  Mrs.  Lee,  he  will  be  your 
saWation ;  give  him  out  of  your  hands  and  he 
may  live  to  curse  you,"  said  the  widow,  with  an 
emphatic  gesture.  Another  moment  and  she 
was  gone. 

Poor  Mrs.  Lee.  One  week  after  tliat  the 
attic  chamber  was  deserted,  and  news  came  to 
the  tailoress  that  her  foolish  neighbor  had  gone 
off  with  a  red  whiskered  man — the  arch  tempter 
— ^the  cousin  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Jones 
heard  it  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

"I  declare,"  she  exclaimed,  half  sorrowfully, 
half  passionately,  **  that  woman  sha'n't  go  to 
destruction  if  I  can  help  it.  I  see  jest  how  it'll 
be — that  fiend  will  ruin  and  leave  her;  then 
what  comes  next?  Why,  perhaps  the  poor- 
house,  perhaps  worse,  at  any  rate  a  life  of 
shame  and  a  death  without  hope.  I  wont  rest 
till  I  find  her..  Scripture  tells  us  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  and  I'll  make  one  more 
effort,  a  strong  one,  too." 

A  month  passed  before  the  widow,  by  dint 
of  hard  scratching,  and  sacrificing  a  great  deal 
of  time,  valuable  to  her,  obtained  news  of  the 
child.  It  was  placed  wtth  a  woman  of  scarcely 
average  character,  one  he  had  chosen,  who  de- 
luded the  foolish  mother,  and  as  but  a  mere 
song  was  paid  for  its  board,  it  was  ill-fed,  and 
already  looked  squalid.  It  seemed  so  sad!  the 
child  was  once  such  a  beautiful,  bright  babe,  it 
made  the  widow's  heart  ache  harder.  After 
very  great  pains  she  traced  the  mother  to  her 
dwelling,  and  learned  with  joy  that  the  one 
who  had  lured  her  away  was  a  sea-faring  man, 
and  had  left  for  a  voyage  on  the  day  she  was  in- 
stalled in  her  new  home. 

Had  a  ghost  entered  the  room  the  thought- 
less woman  would  not  have  been  more  shocked, 
more  shamed.  She  cowed  under  the  calm, 
sorrowful  gaie  of  the  widow. 

•*  Mrs.  Lee,  I  want  to  try  and  «ave  you  ftpom 
the  path  you're  treading,"  she  said  gravely. 

"What  is  it  to  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee,  con- 
ftised  and  angry. 

"Much  to  me  and  more  to  heaven.  Take 
the  first  step  to  ruin,  the  second  may  lead  to  a 
pit;  and  oh  I  my  poor  friend,  I  beseech  you  to 


listen  to  good  words.  I've  been  to  see  that 
dear  baby  of  yours,  and  it  made  me  sorrowful 
to  feel  the  flesh  on  his  little  bones  growing 
flabby  and  sickly.  He  don't  have  good  treat- 
ment, depend  upon  it;  for  his  sakecfo  take  him 
back  and  be  a  true  and  honest  woman.  Look 
at  my  child,  oh!  how  I  toiled  to  bring  her  up! 
I  have  lived  upon  a  crust  of  bread,  day  after 
day,  for  her  sake,  despising  all  offers  that 
would  have  parted  us,  and  see,  now  she  is  my 
chief  est  comfort,  my  greatest  blessing.  0! 
Mrs.  Lee,  for  the  sake  of  that  child,  for  God's 
sake,  and  your  own,  keep  honest  and  respecta- 
ble. Tou  have  been  strongly  tempted,  I  fear, 
but  don't  yield  a  moment  longer  if  you  want 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  the  love  of  your  little 
child." 

The  misguided  woman  burst  into  tears,  and 
again  came  the  old,  helpless  wailing,  "oh! 
what  shall  I  do?"  while  sorrowful  angels  stood 
on  one  side,  pityingly  waiting  the  decision  of 
a  timid  soul,  and  on  the  other  spirits  of  evil 
mockingly  said  to  each  other,  "  the  seed  is  too 
small  in  that  soul,  it  will  never  blossom.'* 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do;  take  your 
boy  and  come  home  with  me,  come ;  I'll  do 
better  by  you  than  that  wicked  man  would; 
I'll  lead  you  as  far  as  my  own  weakness  will 
let  me,  heavenward;  and  I'll  be  a  friend  to 
you  and  the  baby  too;  Alice  loves  him  dearly, 
and  she  wants  him  to  be  with  her.  I  shall 
have  as  much  as  I  can  do  this  winter,  and  you 
shall  neither  of  you  want.  I'll  supply  you 
with  light  work,  and  we'll  be  a  happy  family 
together,  please  God." 

"But  Ae*// find  me  out." 

"And  what  if  he  does?  I'll  attend  to  him. 
What  right  has  he  to  take  care  of  you?  None; 
and  he  does  it  for  no  good  purpose,  depend 
upon  it.  Then  that  dear  baby  needs  you. 
Think  if  it  should  die  in  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers, no  mother  to  hold  its  little  form,  no " 

"0!  stop,  stop!"  cried  the  woman  convul- 
sively, "  I'll  go  with  you,  don't  t«lk  so.  I've 
felt  bad  since  I've  been  here.  I've  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  my  heart's  been  heavy,  and  I've 
longed  for  my  child,  but  was  ashamed  to  go. 
O!  do  care  forme  till  I'm  stronger;  I'll  try, 
indeed  I  wiU  irj  to  be  g^od,  only  let  me  go," 
and  she  began  gathering  her  things  with  ner- 
vous haste. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  was  domiciled  in 
the  home  of  the  dear  little  tailoress,  her  boy 
once  more  bright  and  blooming,  and  the  pet  of 
the  family.  She  was  annoyed  more  than  once 
by  the  man  who  claimed  to  oare  for  her,  but 
the  widow  stood  by  her  and  she  resisted  eviL 
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Yotr  after  year  sbe  grew  stronger  in  Tirtuoua  \ 
impulses,  year  after  year  her  boy  grew  into 
more  active  boyhood,  and  she  directed  all  her  ( 
energies  to  the  one  purpose  of  giving  him  a  \ 
thorough  education.  He  rewarded  all  her  ef-  \ 
forts,  and  gave  promise  of  great  native  energy  • 
of  character  and  unusual  genius.  It  is  a« 
pleasant  sight  now  to  see  Mrs.  Lee  sitting  in  ! 


dark  green  leaves  of  the  trailing  arbutus  among 
the  braids  of  my  brown  hair. 

We  did  not  talk  much  that  morning,  and  we 
had  sat  in  silence  several  moments,  when  John 
suddenly  said,  "  Margaret,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something ;"  it  was  not  the  words  that  made 
my  heart  beat  so,  and  the  hot  blood  rush  to  my 
cheeks  and  forehead,  for  we  had  known  each 


the  elegant  parlor  of  her  son's  handsome  house,  /  other  for  a  long  time,  and  he  had  often  made  a 


a  cheery,  contented,  and  even  beautiful  middle* 
aged  woman,  her  face  the  index  of  the  pure 
serenity  that  reigns  within.  The  little  tailoress 
has  gone  home,  and  methinks  when  we  meet 
her  in  the  city  of  the  angels  we  shall  see  her 
honored  above  kings,  for  hath  she  not  led  an 
immortal  soul  God-ward. 


JOHN    GRANT    AND    I. 

BY  OATHKEINK  HAMILTON. 

To-MOBROW  I  am  going  to  be  married — I,  who 
have  been  given  over  as  an  old  maid  for  an  in* 
definite  number  of  years.  The  expected  event 
creates  quite  a  commotion  in  our  hitherto  quiet 
household.  My  mother  says,  **  What  can  I  do 
without  you  ?  Who  will  make  the  pastry  and 
cake — and  see  to  the  dinners  and  the  children's 
clothes  ?    And  my  dear  father,  whose  dark 


hair  begins  to  be  sprinkled  with  silver,  says, 

mournfully,  "  I  cannot  spare  my  Margaret,"  ^  cause  of  his  frequent  visits  to  that  city. 


confidant  of  me— but  it  was  the  low  tone,  full 
of  new  and  strange  tenderness  that  thrilled  my 
whole  being.  I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  my 
voice  trembled  a  little,  as  I  said,  «*  Well,  what 
is  it,  John  ?"  <*  Maggie,  dear,"  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  finished — -just  then  the  rest  of 
the  party  made  their  appearance  and  effectually 
put  an  end  to  all  confidential  conversation. 

The  next  day  John  Grant  left  town  on  busi- 
ness, which  required  his  presence  in  a  distant 
city  for  several  weeks.  I  did  not  see  him  for 
some  time  after  his  return,  and  when  he  called 
at  last,  there  was  a  something  in  his  manner, 
undefinable,  but  yet  a  change,  a  restraint, 
which  told  me  that  those  words  once  on  his 
lips  would  not  be  spoken. 

Weeks  came  and  went,  and  again  he  left 
home    ostensibly    for    business,    but    it   was 

rumored  that  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  B , 

whose  acquaintance  he  had  made,  was  the  real 


though  I  tiiink  he  is  secretly  pleased  that  his 
pet  *'  Maggie"  is  to  have  such  a  noble  husband 
after  all.  My  roguish  brother  Tom  goes  about 
the  house  singing — 

**  There  is  no  gooae  however  gray  but  soon  or  late. 
She'll  find  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate." 

And  I — all  this  seems  very  strange  to  me.  I 
oannot  make  it  real  that  the  bridal  dress  of  ] 
snowy  satin,  with  the  gossamer  veil  and  wreath 
of  orange  flowers,  can  b6  for  plain  Margaret 
Hudson.  But  the  strangest  of  all  is,  that  I  am 
to  marry  "  John  Grant — John  Grant,"  whom  I 
learned  to  love  years  ago,  but  all  thoughts  of 
whom  I  strove  with  God's  help  to  put  far  from 
me. 

It  is  five  years  now  since  that  morning  in 
early  summer,  when  we  walked  together 
through  the  green  old  woods,  the  leaves  stirred 
by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  birds  singing  their 
morning  songs.  We  were  a  little  apart  fVom 
the  rest  of  our  party,  and  when  we  had  gathered 


In  a  little  while  it  was  said,  and  upon  good 
authority,  that  John  Grant  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mary  Wallace,  of  B. ;  and  it  was 
also  said  that  she  was  very  young  and  very 
beautiful  Never  till  then,  till  I  knew  he  was 
to  marry  another,  was  the  secret  of  my  own 
heart  revealed  to  me ;  but  ifien  I  knew  how  I 
had  loved  him — how  all  hope,  all  joy,  all 
earthly  happiness,  was  centered  in  him — even 
now  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  that  fearful 
time,  when  life  seemed  such  a  heavy  burden, 
and  I  longed  for  a  time  to  lay  it  down  in  the 
grAve ;  but  I  could  not ;  a  thorny  path  opened 
before  me,  and  I  was  to  walk  in  it,  though  my 
feet  were  piefced  and  bleeding  at  every  step. 
I  had  hoped  before,  that  I  was  a  Christian, 
that  my  will  had  been  subdued  to  God's  will, 
but  now  my  heart  was  filled  with  rebellious 
murmurings,  and  days  passed  ere  that  stubborn 
spirit  obeyed  the  voice  of  its  Father,  and  wat 
still.  But,  thank  God,  the  time  did  come  when 
I  looked  up  through  tears  and  said,  **  Even  so, 


our  hands  full  of  the  sweet  wild  flowers  that 

were  scattered  in  profusion  at  our  feet — ^we  sat  /  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight. 

down  upon  a  flat  rock  to  wait  for  them.     I  was  /  

happy  on  that  June  morning,  as  I  sat  on  that ;  chapteb  n. 

mossy  rock  by  the  side  of  John  Grant,  while  ^     John  Grant  returned  to  town  soon  after  hiB 

lie  wreathed  tlie  buds  and  blossoms  and  the  <  engagement,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mary  Wallace 
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came  to  Elm  Wood,  on  a  Tisit  to  his  sister.  Soon 
after  her  arrival,  I  was  inrited  to  a  party  to  be 
giTen  for  her.  I  dreaded  to  go,  and  yet  I  oould 
not  stay  away ;  how  plain  I  looked  as  I  stood 
before  my  dressing-glass  that  night,  in  a  black 
silk,  with  a  few  scarlet  verbenas  in  my  hair. 
Bid  I  wear  them  because  he  had  said  once  they  c 

I ) 


\  child.  John  had  gradually  lost  his  constrained 
I  and  embarrassed  manner  when  with  me,  and, 
»  excepting  that  we  never  approached  personali- 
» ties  in  our  conversation,  our  intercourse  was 
[  getting  to  be  something  as  it  once  was. 

Our  tastes  in  many  things  were  similar,  wo 
I  had  read  the  same  books  and  admired  the  same 
contrasted  well  with  my  dark  hair  t  I  was  ■  authors,  and  upon  most  of  the  important  sub- 
early,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  when  they  )  jects  connected  ¥rith  human  life,  our  thoughts 
arrived.  0,  Mary  Wallace !  I  do  not  wonder  ^  were  alike.  We  were  speaking  of  some  work 
he  lored  you — ^you  were  beautiful,  as  you  came  ^  we  had  lately  read,  and  were  quite  interested 
floating  into  the  room,  in  a  dress  of  light  blue  I  in  discussing  its  merits,  when  Mary  suddenly 
silk,  covered  with  a  cloud  of  gossamer  lace,  >  checked  her  happy  play,  and  with  a  grave  face, 
your  golden  curls  falling  over    your    sweet  ^  walked  silently  for  a  few  moments  at  John's 


childish  face,  and  your  blue  eyes  running  over 
with  happiness,  and  he^ — ^but  I  dared  not  look 
at  him  long,  for  I  was  not  very  strong. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  introduced 
to  her,  and,  strange  as  it  was,  from  that  mo- 
ment she  seemed  to  cling  to  me ;  she  was  a 
child  in  artlessness,  and  soon  commenced  talk- 
ing of  '*  John,"  asking  if  I  knew  him,  etc. 
*'How  strange  he  never  mentioned  you,  he 
told  me  of  so  many  of  his  friends."  "  John — 
John,"  she  called  as  he  passed  us,  **  why 
didn*t  you  tell  me  about  Miss  Hudson,  you 
spoke  of  so  many  others  ?"  Our  eyes  met  for 
an  instant,  and  then  I  said,  pitying  his  em- 
barrassment, **  He  has  so  many  friends,  it  isn't 
at  all  singular  that  he  should  have  forgotten 
one," — ^but  I  knew  then^  as  I  do  now^  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  me. 

Just  then,  looking  dp,  I  saw  in  a  mirror  op- 
posite the  reflection  of  our  little  group — and — 
John  Grant ! — when  I  saw  the  contrast  between 
Mary  Wallace  and  myself,  I  forgave  you  fully, 
if  I  had  not  before ;  not  that  I  was  so  very 
plain — I  do  not  think  I  was — ^but  she  was  so 
beautiful,  so  confiding  and  loving,  no  one  could  ^ 
help  being  charmed  with  her,  and  I  could  not  ^ 
blame  him,  for  he  had  always  been  a  great  ad-  I 
mirer  of  the  beautiful.  f 

Mary  Wallace  came  to  see  me  frequently  ; 
while  she  stayed  in  town,  sometimes,  not  often, 
accompanied  by  John.  It  was  an  autumn  after- 
Boon,  fuU  of  clouds  and  sunshine,  when  she 
came  to  pay  her  farewell  call.  He  was  with 
her,  watching  her  every  movement  with  loving 


side.  At  last  she  said,  '*  Ton  never  talk  in  that 
way  to  m^  John,  but  it's  because  I  don't  know 
enough."  ♦*  You  know  enough  for  me,  dear," 
he  answered ;  but  she  went  on,  **  I  am  a  second 
'Dora,'  John,  and  shall  be  another  'child- 
wife.'  Margaret  is  just  like  *Ag^es,'  she 
would  suit  you  much  better  than  I."  "  Allow- 
ing you  to  be  judge,"  I  said,  laughingly,  for  I 
saw  John  could  not  answer  readily.  We  said 
no  more  on  that  subject,  but  I  think  John  asked 
himself  more  than  once  that  day,  *'  Is  Mary 
right?" 

When  she  bade  me  "  good-by,"  she  wound 
her  white  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me, 
saying,  in  her  gentle  voice,  **  Write  to  me  often, 
Margaret,  and  teach  me  to  be  worthy  of  him." 
And  she  went  away  through  the  avenue  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  the  warm  autumn  sunlight 
falling  on  her  golden  hair,  making  her  very 
beautiful.  

CHAPTER  III. 

Soon  after  this,  John  Grant  left  Elm  Wood, 
to  engage  in  business  in  a  western  city.  I 
seldom  heard  and  never  mentioned  his  name. 
Mary  Wallace  wrote  me  frequently  during  the 
winter;  her  letters  were  like  herself,  graceful 
and  charming,  full  of  love  and  confidence.  She 
wrote  much  of  John — "  how  proud  she  was  of 
him,  what  letters  he  wrote,  so  much  better  than 
hers,  and  wasn't  it  strange  he  should  love  such 
a  child  as  she  was  ?"  She  went  on  writing  in 
this  way  for  several  months,  but  at  length 
there  was  a  change  in  her  manner  of  speaking 


pride,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  regarded  s  of  John  ;  it  seemed  as  though  she  wer^  not 
her  somewhat  as  a  beautiful  plaything,  wind-  \  quite  as  happy  as  she  had  been ;  she  said  she 
faig  her  yellow  curls  around  his  fingers,  and  )  began  to  be  discouraged  about  ever  knowing 
calling  her  pet  names.  We  went  out  into  the  ?  any  more,  and  hinted  that  John  was  getting 
garden  to  gather  bouquets  of  the  bright-hued  \  dissatisfied  with  her— generally  ending  her  let- 
fWl  flowers,  and  as  she  ran  about,  laughing  \  ters  with  a  disquisition  on  her  favcrite  cal  or 
and  talking,  picking  flowers  and  wreathing  I  canary.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  she 
them  in  "her  hair,  or  decorating  John's  hat  with  >  began  to  speak  of  a  certain  "  Harry  Smith,"  a 
garlandt,  she  seemed  a  lovely  and  bewitching  >  sort  of  cousin,  who  was  so  agreeable,  who 
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made  the  funniest  faces,  and  who  didn't  know  \ 
a  bit  more  than  she  did.  A  month  or  two  after  J 
this,  I  was  not  much  surprised  when  she  wrote  ^ 
that  her  engagement  was  broken  by  mutual  < 
consent — **they  were  not  at  all  suited  to  each  ( 
other,  and  no  doubt  would  both  be  happier,"  \ 
she  said,  '*  he  knew  so  much  and  she  so  little."  ' 
She  concluded  with  a  long  account  of  her  new  < 
black  kitten  "Topsy,"  who  was  the  **most< 
knowing  cat,  and  had  tuck  pretty  featurei.** 

OHAPTBB  IV. 

Two  years  passed,  and  I  seldom  heard  John 
Grant's  name  mentioned,  and  if  I  thought  of! 
him  at  all,  I  believed  I  had  conquered  my  old 
attachment — my  life  flowed  on  quietly  and 
serenely.  I  tried  to  be  useful  to  others,  and 
in  regular  employment  and  recreation  I  was 
content.  Was  there  a  capacity  for  higher  hap- 
piness unemployed  ? — ^a  Graying  of  my  woman's 
nature  unsupplied  ? 

One  year  ago — ^how  well  I  remember  the 
cfey — I  was  sitting  quietly  reading  in  the 
fading  light  of  an  October  day,  when  hearing 
a  rustling  among  the  golden  autumn  leaves, 
that  lay  thick  upon  the  gravel  stones,  I  looked 
up  and  saw  approaching  through  the  avenue^ — 
John  Grant! 

When  he  last  walked  there,  Me  was  with  him, 
but  he  was  alone  now^  and  my  heart's  quick 
throbbing  told  me  his  errand. 

Was  I  weak  and  wanting  in  self-respect, 
when,  after  he  had  told  me  cHl^  told  me  that 
although  he  was  fascinated  with  a  beautiful 
and  loving  child,  deep  down  in  his  heart  had 
always  lain  a  love  for  me— though  in  "  the  first 
glow  of  his  passion  for  Mary  he  was  hardly 
conscious  of  it — how  he  had  thought  from  the 
calm  indifference  of  my  manner,  that  I  had 
never  cared  for  him — ^how,  since  he  had  been 
again  free,  he  had  been  afV-aid  to  make  known 
his  love  for  me^ — ^feeling  that  he  had  acted  dis- 
honorably in  the  past." 

Was  I  weak-minded  and  lacking  in  womanly 
pride,  when,  after  he  had  told  me  all  this,  and 
asked  in  trembling  tones,  "  Could  I  forget  the 
past  and  be  his  own  Margaret  ?" — all  my  old 
love  came  back  to  me,  and  with  more  confidence 
tban^I  could  have  felt  four  years  before-^I 
laid  my  hands  in  his,  and  said,  "  John  Grant, 
I  will  be  yours" — when,  as  my  head  lay  on  his 
breast,  he  said,  "Am  I  forgiven,  Margaret?" 
I  answered,  "  even  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  of 
my  Father  in  Heaven,  so  do  I  forgive  you.  .  ." 

And  so,  as  I  have  said  before,  to-morrow, 
<*God  willing,"  will  be  my  wedding-day.  We 
do  not  give  each  other,  the  wild,  unthinking 


passion  of  early  youth,  but  a  deep  and  strong 
affection,  purified  and  made  strong  by  the  ex- 
perience of  years — a  love  that  we  can  ask  the 
blessing  of  our  Father  upon — that  we  feel  will 
be  immortal,  and  perfected  in  the  Great  Here- 
after— and  when  my  lips  at  the  altar  utter  the 
solemn  words,  "  I,  Margaret,  take  thee,  John, 
.  .  .  to  love  honor  and  obey,"  in  my  inmost 
soul  they  will  be  joyfully  repeated — "  to  love, 
honor  i^nd  obey." 

And  as  we  commence  walking  together  over 
the  smooth  paths  and  rough  places  of  life,  it 
will  be  with  the  calm  and  happy  assurance 
that  "God  has  joined  us  together,"  and  that 
neither  in  time  nor  eternity  shall  we  be  put 
asunder. 


OLD  MEN  AND  LOVE. 
It  is  very  dangerous,  at  any  social  period  of 
the  world,  for  an  old  man  to  pretend  to  write 
on  love,  except  by  way  of  giving  a  reflected 
summary  of  his  own  past  personal  experiences. 
We  seldom  find  the  frosty  face  of  December 
made  eloquent  by  the  young  blooming  flowers 
of  June,  nor  an  old  mind  willing  or  capable 
of  suitably  writing  about  the  sweet  vagaries 
and  primrose  excursions  of  a  young  and  sensi- 
tive'heart.  It  is  something  pleasant  enough  to 
think  silently  upon  the  history  of  our  own 
affections,  whether  it  be  one  of  ruin  or  pros- 
perity, but  never  to  write  and  publish  it  to  the 
world.  Elindred  spirits  are  too  few  and  far 
between  in  life  to  convert  the  sacred  interior 
of  our  souls  into  a  public  looking-glass,  or  to 
let  the  sacred  fires  of  our  own  affections  burst 
forth  upon  those  whose  icy  natures  are  doomed 
to  eternal  congealment. — Crayon, 


SEVENTY-YEAR  CLOCKS. 
OuB  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 
Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once  for  all,  then 
closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  Tic-t*c! 
tio-tao!  go  the  wheels  of  thought;  our  will 
cannot  stop  them ;  they  cannot  stop  themselves; 
sleep  cannot  still  them ;  madness  only  makes 
them  go  faster ;  death  alone  can  break  into  the 
case,  and  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pendulum, 
which  we  call  the  heart,  silence  at  last  the 
cHcking  of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have 
carried  so  loag  beneath  our  wrinkled  fore- 
heads. 


KN0WI.B1K3B  may  slumber  in  the  memory, 
but  it  never  dies ;  it  is  like  the  dormouse  in 
the  ivied  tower,  that  sleeps  while  winter  lasts, 
I  but  awakes  with  the  warm  breath  of  spring. 
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AFTER    THE    STORM. 

BT  T.  8.  AKTHITB. 
CHAP.    VII. 

Yes,  what  did  it  mean  ?  Christmas  Eve,  and 
Hartley  still  absent ! 

Twilight  was  falling  when  Irene  came  down 
from  her  room  and  joined  her  father  in  the 
library.  Mr.  Delancy  looked  into  her  face 
narrowly  as  she  entered.  The  dim  light  of  the 
closing  day  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  him 
lis  true  expression ;  but  he  was  not  deceived 
as  to  its  troubled  aspect. 

♦*  And  so  Hartley  will  not  be  here  to-day," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  that  expressed  both  disap- 
pointment and  concern. 

**  No.  I  looked  for  him  confidently.  It  is 
strange  V* 

There  was  a  constraint,  a  forced  calmness, 
in  Irene's  voice  that  did  not  escape  her  father's 
notice. 

**  I  hope  he  is  not  sick,"  said  Mr.  Delancy. 

"  Oh  no  !"  Irene  spoke  with  a  sudden  earn- 
Otftness.     Then,  with  failing  tones,  added — 

**  He  should  have  been  here  to-day.'* 

She  sat  down  near  the  open  grate,  shading 
her  face  with  a  hand-screen,  and  remained 
silent  and  abstracted  for  some  time. 

*'*  There  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  his  arrival 
to-night,"  said  Mr.  Delancy.  He  could  not 
get  his  thoughts  away  from  the  fact  of  his  son- 
in-law's  absence. 

•*  He  will  not  be  here  to-night,"  replied 
Irene,  a  cold  dead  level  in  her  voice,  that  Mr. 
Delancy  well  understood  to  be  only  a  blind 
thrown  up  to  conceal  her  deeply  disturbed 
feelings. 

<«  Do  yon  expect  him  to-morrow,  my  daugh- 
ter?" asked  Mr.  Delancy,  a  few  moments 
afterward,  speaking  as  if  from  a  sudden 
thought,  or  a  sudden  purpose.  There  was  a 
meaning  in  his  tones  that  showed  his  mind  to 
be  in  a  state  not  prepared  to  brook  evasion. 

**  I  do,"  was  the  unhesitating  answer ;  and 
she  tamed  and  looked  calmly  at  her  father, 
whose  eyes  rested  with  a  fixed,  inquiring  gaze 
upon  her  countenance.  But  half  her  face  was 
lit  by  a  reflection  from  the  glowing  grate, 
while  half  lay  in  shadow.  His  reading,  there- 
fore, was  not  clear. 

If  Irene  had  shown  surprise  at  the  question, 
her  father  would  have  felt  better  satisfied.  He 
meant  it  as  a  probe.  But,  if  a  tender  spot 
was  reached,  she  had  the  self-control  not  to 
give  a  sign  of  pain.  At  the  tea-table,  Irene 
rallied  her  spirits,  and  talked  away  lightly  to 
her  Cither ;  but  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  he 
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I  could  respond  with  even  apparent  cheerful- 
ness. 

Complaining  of  a  headache,  Irene  retired, 
I  soon  after  tea,  to  her  room,  and  did  not  come 
'  down  again  during  the  evening. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas.  It  rose  clear 
i  and  mild  as  a  day  in  October.  When  Irene 
I  came  down  to  breakfast,  her  pale,  almost  hag* 
|gard  face,  showed  too  plainly  that  she  had 

>  passed  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and  suffering. 

>  She  said,  **  a  merry  Christmas,"  to  her  father, 
I  on  meeting  him ;  but  there  was  no  heart  in 
^  the  words.     It  was  impossible  to  disguise  the 

>  pain  that  almost  stifled  respiration.  Neither 
)  of  them,  did  more  than  make  a  feint  at  eating. 
,  As  Mr.  Delancy  arose  ftrom  the  table,  he  said 
I  to  Irene — 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you  in  the  library,  my 

>  daughter." 

She  followed  him,  passively,  closing  the  door 
[  behind  her  as  she  entered. 

"Sit  down.  There."  And  Mr.  Delancy 
)  placed  a  chair  for  her,  a  little  way  from  the 
grate. 

Irene  dropped  into  the  chair,  like  one  who 
moved  by  another's  volition. 

"  Now,  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  taking 
a  chair,  and  drawing  it  in  front  of  the  one  in 
I  which  she  was  seated.  *'  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
I  plain  question,  and  I  want  a  direct  answer." 

Irene  rallied  herself  on  the  instant. 

"  Did  you  leave  New  York  with  the  knowledge 
\  and  consent  of  your  husband?" 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and  stained 
it  a  deep  crimson. 

"  I  left  without  his  knowledge.  Consent  I 
I  never  ask." 

The  old,  proud  spirit  was  in  her  tones. 

"  I  feared  as  much  !**  replied  Mr.  Delancy,  hi« 
;  voice  falling.  "  Then  you  do  not  expect  Hart- 
i  ley  to-day  ?'* 

"I  expected  him  yesterday.  He  may  be 
I  here  to-day.     I  am  almost  sure  he  will  come." 

*•  Does  he  know  you  are  here  ?*' 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  without  his  knowledge?" 

**  To  punish  him." 

"Irene!" 

"  I  have  answered  without  evasion.  It  was 
l  to  punish  him." 

"  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  marriage  vowjj 
[you  took  upon  yourselves,  anything  relating 
'  to  punishments,"  said  Mr.  Delancy.  "  There 
•  were  explicit  things  said  of  love  and  duty ;  but 
!  I  do  not  recall  a  sentence  that  referred  to  the 
[  right  of  one  party  to  punish  the  other." 

Mr.  Delancy  paused  for  a  few  moments,  but 
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there  was  no  reply  to  this  rather  noyel  and 
unexpected  yiew  of  the  case. 

*♦  Did  you,  by  anything  in  the  rite,  acquire 
authority  to  punish  your  husband,  when  his 
conduct  didn't  just  suit  your  foncy  ?" 

Mr.  Delancy  pressed  the  question. 

'*  It  is  idle,  father,"  said  Irene,  with  some 
sharpness  of  tone,  **  to  make  an  issue  like  this. 
It  does  not  touch  the  case.  Away  back  of  mar- 
riage contracts  lie  individual  rights,  which  are 
never  surrendered.  The  right  of  self-protection 
is  one  of  these ;  and  if  retaliation  is  needed  as 
a  guarantee  of  fiiture  peace,  then  the  right  to 
punish  is  included  in  the  right  of  self-protec- 
tion." 

''A  peace  gained  through  coercion  of  any 
kind,  is  not  worth  having.  It  is  but  the  sem- 
blance of  peace.  Is  war  in  bonds,"  replied 
Mr.  Delancy.  **  The  moment  two  married 
partners  begin  the  work  of  coercion  and  punish- 
ment, that  moment  love  begins  to  fail.  If  love 
gives  not  to  their  hearts  a  common  beat,  no 
other  power  is  strong  enough  to  do  the  work. 
Irene  I  I  did  hope  that  the  painful  experiences 
already  passed  through  would  have  made  you 
wiser.  It  seems  not,  however.  It  seems  that 
self-will,  passion,  and  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
are  to  govern  your  actions,  instead  of  patience 
and  love.  Well,  my  child,  if  you  go  on  sowing 
this  seed  in  your  garden,  now  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  you  must  not  murmur  when 
autumn  gives  you  a  harvest  of  thorns  and 
thistles.  If  you  sow  tares  in  your  field,  you 
must  not  expect  to  find  corn  there  when  you 
put  in  your  sickle  to  reap.  You  can  take  back 
your  morning's  salutation.  It  is  not  a  *  merry 
Christmas'  to  you  or  to  me.  And  I  think  we 
are  both  done  with  merry  Christmases." 

"Father!" 

The  tone  in  which  this  word  was  uttered  was 
almost  a  cry  of  pain. 

"  It  is  even  so,  my  child — even  so !"  replied 
Mr.  Delancy,  in  a  voice  of  irrepressible  sad- 
ness. "  You  have  left  your  husband  a  second 
time.  It  is  not  every  man  who  would  forgive 
the  first  offence ;  not  one  in  twenty  who  would 
pardon  the  second.  You  are  in  great  peril, 
Irene.  This  storm  that  you  have  conjured  up 
may  drive  you  to  hopeless  shipwreck.  You 
need  not  expect  Hartley  to-day.  He  will  not 
come.  T  have  studied  his  character  well ;  and 
know  that  he  will  not  pass  this  conduct  over 
lightly." 

Even  while  this  was  said,  a  servant  who  had 
been  over  to  the  village  brought  in  a  letter, 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Delancy,  who,  recogniz- 
ing in  the  superscription  the  handwriting  of 


his  daughter's  husband,  broke  the  seal  hurri- 
edly.   The  letter  was  in  these  words : 

"  Mt  Dear  Sib, — As  your  daughter  has  left 
me,  no  doubt  with  the  purpose  of  finally  aban- 
doning the  effort  to  live  in  that  harmony  so 
essential  to  happiness  in  married  life,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  choose  some  judicious  fHead 
to  represent  her  in  consultation  with  a  friend 
whom  I  will  select,  with  a  view  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  separation,  as  favorable  to  her  in  its 
provisions  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  In  view 
of  the  peculiarity  of  our  temperaments,  we 
made  a  great  error  in  this  experiment.  My 
hope  was,  that  love  would  be  counsellor  to  us 
both.  That  the  law  of  mutual  forbearance 
would  have  rule.  But  we  are  both  too  im- 
pulsive, too  self-willed,  too  undisciplined.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  Irene. 
We  are  as  fiint  and  steel.  But  she  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  separation,  and  I  am  left 
without  alternative.  May  Qod  lighten  the  bur- 
}  den  of  pain  her  heart  will  have  to  bear  in  the 
;  ordeal  through  which  she  has  elected  to  pass. 
;  Your  unhappy  son. 

Hartley  Emersoic." 

Mr.  Delancy's  hand  shook  so  violently  be- 
fore he  had  finished  reading,  that  the  paper 
rattled  in  the  air.  On  finishing  the  last  sen- 
tence, he  passed  it,  without  a  word,  to  his 
daughter.  It  was  some  moments  before  the 
strong  agitation  produced  by  the  sight  of  this 
letter,  and  its  effect  upon  her  father,  could 
be  subdued  enough  to  enable  her  to  read  a 
line. 

"What  does  it  mean,  father?  I  don't  un- 
derstand it!"  she  said,  in  alioarse,  deep  whis- 
per,* and  with  pale,  quivering  lips. 

"  It  means,"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  "  that  your 
husband  has  taken  you  at  your  word." 

"  At  my  word  !     What  word  !" 

"You  have  left  the  home  he  provided  for 
you,  I  believe." 

"Father!" 

Her  eyes  stood  out  staringly. 

"  Let  me  read  the  letter  for  you.  And  he 
took  it  from  her  hand.  After  reading  it  aloud 
and  slowly,  he  said — 

"  That  is  plain  talk,  Irene.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  can  misunderstand  it.  You  have,  in 
his  view,  left  him  finally,  and  he  now  asks  me 
to  name  a  judicious  friend,  to  meet  his  friend, 
and  arrange  a  basis  of  separation  as  favorable 
to  you  in  its  provisions  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made." 

"  A  separation,  father!  Oh,  no!  He  cannot 
mean  that!"  And  she  pressed  her  hands 
strongly  against  her  temples. 
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••Yes,  my  daughter,  that  is  the  simple 
sneaning." 

•'  Oh  no,  no,  no  I    He  never  meant  that  !'* 
"Yon  left  him  ?'» 

**  But  not  in  that  way  I  Not  in  earnest.  It 
WIS  only  in  fitftil  anger— half  sport— half 
serious." 

"Then,  in  HeaTen's  name,  sit  down  and 
write  him  so,  and  that  without  the  delay  of  an 
Instant.  He  has  put  another  meaning  on  your 
eondnet.  He  helieyes  that  you  have  abandoned 
him." 

**  Abandoned  him  I  Madness  t**  And  Irene, 
who  had  risen  from  her  chair,  commenced 
moTing  about  the  room  in  a  wild,  irresolute 
kind  of  way,  something  like  an  actress  under 
tragic  excitement 

•'This  is  meant  to  punish  me  I"  she  said, 
stopping  suddenly,  and  speaking  in  a  Toice 
slightly  touched  with  indignation.  "  I  under- 
stand it  all,  and  see  it  as  a  great  outrage. 
Hartley  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  left  as 
much  in  sport  as  in  earnest.  But  this  is  car- 
rying the  joke  too  far.  To  write  such  a  letter 
to  yon  I  Why  didn*t  he  write  to  me?  Why 
didn't  he  ask  me  to  appoint  a  friend  to  repre- 
sent me  in  the  arrangement  proposed  V* 

••He  understood  himself  and  the  case  en- 
tirely," replied  Mr.  Delancy.  **  Believing  that 
you  had  abandoned  him — " 

••He  didn't  believe  any  such  thing!"  ex- 
elaimed  Irene,  in  strong  excitement. 

**  You  are  deceiving  yourself,  my  daughter. 
His  letter  is  calm  and  deliberate.  It  was  not 
written,  as  you  can  see  by  the  date,  until 
yesterday.  He  has  taken  time  to  let  passion 
cooL  Three  days  were  permitted  to  elapse, 
that  yon  might  be  heard  from  in  case  any 
change  of  purpose  occurred.  But  you  re- 
mained silent    You  abandoned  him." 

••  Oh,  father  I  why  will  you  talk  in  this  way  ? 
I  tell  you  that  Hartley  is  only  doing  this  to 
punish  me.  That  he  has  no  more  thought  of 
an  actual  separation  than  he  has  of  dying." 

•*  Admit  this  to  be  so,  which  I  only  do  in 
the  argument,"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  **  and  what 
better  aspect  does  it  present  ?" 

•*  The  better  aspect  of  sport  as  compared 
with  earnest,"  replied  Irene. 

••  At  which  both  will  continue  to  play  until 
earnest  is  reached — and  a  worse  earnest  than 
the  present.  Take  the  case  as  you  will,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  least  hopeftil  that 
I  have  seen." 
Irene  did  not  reply. 

••  Yon  must  elect  some  course  of  action,  and 
that  with  the  least  possible  delay,"  said  Mr. 


I  Delancy.  **  This  letter  requires  an  early 
I  answer.  Go  to  your  room,  and  in  communion 
I  with  God  and  your  own  heart,  come  to  some 
•  quick  decision." 

Irene  turned  away,  without  speaking,  and 
I  left  her  father  alone  in  the  library. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  cause  that  led  to 
this  serious  rupture  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emerson.  It  was  light  as  vanity — an  airy 
nothing  in  itself — a  spark  that  would  have 
gone  out  on  a  baby's  cheek  without  leaving  a 
sign  of  its  existence.  On  the  day  that  Irene 
left  the  home  of  her  husband,  he  had  parted 
from  her  silent,  moody  and  with  ill-conoealed 
anger.  Hard  words,  reproaches,  and  accusa- 
tions had  passed  between  them  on  the  night 
previous;  and  both  felt  unusually  disturbed. 
The  cause  of  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  was 
light  as  vanity.  During  the  day  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  was  always  first  to  come  to  his  senses, 
saw  the  folly  of  what  had  occurred,  and  when 
he  turned  his  face  homeward,  after  three 
o'clock,  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
unhappy  state  by  recalling  a  word  to  which  be 
had  given  thoughtless  utterance. 

The  moment  our  young  husband  came  to  this 
sensible  conclusion,  his  heart  beat  with  a  freer 
motion,  and  his  spirits  rose  again  into  a  region 
of  tranquillity.  He  felt  the  old  tenderness 
toward  his  wife  returning — dwelt  on  her  beauty, 
accomplishments,  virtues  and  high  mental  en- 
dowments with  a  glow  of  pride ;  and  called  her 
^  defects  of  character  light  in  comparison. 

*•  If  I  were  more  a  man,  and  less  a  child  of 
feeling  and  impulse,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  I 
would  be  more  worthy  to  hold  the  place  of  hus- 
band to  a  woman  like  Irene.  She  has  strong 
peculiarities — who  has  not  peculiarities  ?  Am 
I  free  from  them  ?  She  is  no  ordinary  woman, 
and  must  not  be  trammeled  by  ordinary  tame 
routine.  She  has  quick  impulses;  therefore, 
if  I  love  her,  should  I  not  guard  them,  lest 
they  leap  from  her  feebly  restraining  hand  in 
the  wrong  direction  ?  She  is  sensitive  to  con- 
trol ;  why,  then,  let  her  see  the  hand  that  must 
lead  her,  sometimes,  aside  from  the  way  she 
would  walk  through  the  promptings  of  her  own 
wilt  Do  I  not  know  that  she  loves  me  ?  And 
is  she  not  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life.  What 
folly  to  strive  with  each  other!  What  madness 
to  let  angry  feelings  shadow  for  an  instant  our 
Uvesl" 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Emerson 

returned  home.     There  were  a  few  misgivings 

^  in  his  heart  as  he  entered,  for  he  was  not  sure 
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as  to  the  kind  of  reception  Irene  would  offer 
his  overtures  for  peace.  But  there  was  no 
failing  of  his  purpose  to  sue  for  peace  and  ob- 
tain it.  With  a  quick  step  he  passed  through 
the  hall,  and  after  glancing  into  the  parlors  to 
see  if  his  wife  were  there,  went  up  stairs  with 
two  or  three  light  bounds.  A  hurried  glance 
through  the  chambers  showed  him  that  they 
had  no  occupant.  He  was  turning  to  leave 
them  when  a  letter,  placed  upright  on  a  bureau, 
attracted  his  attention.  He  caught  it  up.  It 
was  addressed  to  him  in  the  well-known  hand 
of  his  wife.     He  opened  it  and  read: 

"I  leare  for  Ivy  Cliff  to-day,         Ibenb." 

Two  or  three  times  Emerson  read  the  line — 
«'I  leave  for  Ivy  Cliff  to-day" — and  looked  at 
the  signature,  before  its  meaning  came  fully 
into  his  thought. 

"Gone  to  Ivy  Cliff!"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice.  "Gone,  and  without  a 
word  of  intimation  or  explanation!  Gone,  and 
in  the  heat  of  anger!  Has  it  come  to  this,  and 
so  soon!  God  help  us!"  And  the  unhappy 
man  sunk  into  a  chair,  hcart-sti  icken  and  weak 
as  a  child. 

For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed he  walked  the  floor  of  his  room,  and  the 
next  day  found  him  in  a  feverish  condition  of 
both  mind  and  body.  Not  once  did  the  thought 
of  following  his  wife  to  Ivy  Cliff,  if  it  came 
into  his  mind,  rest  there  for  a  moment.  She 
had  golie  homo  to  her  father  with  only  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact.  He  would  wait  some 
intimation  of  her  further  purpose ;  but,  if  they 
met  again,  she  must  come  back  to  him.  This 
was  his  first,  spontaneous  conclusion;  and  it 
was  not  questioned  in  his  thought,  nor  did  he 
waver  from  it  an  instant.  She  must  come  back 
of  her  own  free  will,  if  she  came  back  at  all. 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December 
that  Irene  left  New  York.  Not  until  the  twenty- 
second  could  a  letter  from  her.  reach  Hartley, 
if,  on  reflection,  or  after  conference  with  her 
father,  she  desired  to  make  a  communication. 
But  the  twenty-second  came  and  departed 
without  a  word  from  the  absent  one.  So  did 
the  twenty-third.  By  this  time  Hartley  had 
grown  Yery  calm,  self-adjusted,  and  reso- 
lute. He  had  gone  over  and  over  again  the 
history  of  their  lives  since  marriage  bound 
them  together,  and  in  this  history  he  could  see 
nothing  hopeful  as  bearing  on  the  future.  He 
was  never  certain  of  Irene.  Things  said  and 
done  in  moments  of  thoughtlessness  or  excite- 
ment, and  not  meant  to  hurt  or  offend,  were 
constantly  disturbing  their  peace.  It  was 
clouds,  and  rain,  and  fitful  Aunshine,  all  the 


while.  There  were  no  long  seasons  of  8eren<» 
delight. 

"  Why,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  seek  to  pro- 
long this  effort  to  blend  into  one  two  lives  that 
seem  hopelessly  antagonistic.  Better  stand  as 
far  apart  as  the  antipodes  than  live  in  perpetual 
strife.  If  I  should  go  to  Irene,  and  through 
concession,  or  entreaty,  win  her  back  again, 
what  guarantee  would  I  have  for  the  future? 
None!  none  whatever!  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  be  driven  asunder  by  the  violence  of  our 
ungovernable  passions,  never  to  draw  again 
together.  We  are  apart  now,  and  it  is  well.  I 
shall  not  take  the  first  step  toward  a  reconcili- 
ation." 

Hartley  Emerson  was  a  young  man  of  co(^ 
purpose  and  strong  will ;  for  all  that  he  was 
quick  tempered  and  undisciplined.  It  was 
from  the  possession  of  these  qualities  that  he 
was  steadily  advancing  in  his  profession,  and 
securing  a  practice  at  the  bar  which  promised 
to  give  him  a  high  position  in  the  future.  Per- 
sistence was  another  element  of  his  character. 
If  he  adopted  any  course  of  conduct  it  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  turn  him  aside.  When  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the. plough,  he  was  of  those 
who  rarely  look  back.  Unfortunate  qualities, 
these,  for  a  crisis  in  life  such  as  now  existed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty -fourth  of  De- 
cember, no  word  having  come  from  his  wife, 
Emerson  coolly  penned  the  letter  to  Mr.  Delancy 
which  is  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
mailed  it  so  that  it  would  reach  him  on  Christ- 
mas day.  He  was  in  earnest — sternly  in  ear- 
nest, as  Mr.  Delancy,  on  reading  his  letter,  felt 
him  to  be.  The  honey-moon  flight  was  one 
thing;  this  abandonment  of  a  husband's  home, 
another  thing.  Emerson  gave  to  them  a  differ- 
ent weight  and  quality.  Of  the  first  act  he 
could  never  think  without  a  burning  cheek — a 
sense  of  mortification — a  pang  of  wounded 
pride;  and  long  ere  this  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  Irene  ever  left  him  again  it  would 
be  forever,  so  far  as  perpetuity  depended  on 
his  action  in  the  case.  He  would  nerer  follow 
her,  nor  seek  to  win  her  back. 

Yes,  he  was  in  earnest.  He  had  made  his 
mind  up  for  the  worst,  and  was  acting  with  a 
desperate  coolness  only  faintly  imagined  by 
Irene,  on  receipt  of  his  letter  to  her  father. 
Mr.  Delancy,  who  understood  Emerson's  char- 
acter better,  was  not  deceived.  He  took  the 
communication  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  felt 
appalled  at  the  ruin  which  impended. 

Emerson  passed  the  whole  of  Christmas  day 
alone  in  his  house.  At  meal  times  he  went  to 
the  table,  and  forced  himself  to  partake  Ughtly 
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ef  food,  in  order  to  blind  the  servants,  whose 
cariosity  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Emerson  was,  of  course,  all  on  the  alert.  After 
tea  he  went  out. 

His  purpose  iras  to  call  upon  a  Ariend  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence,  and  confide  to 
him  the  unhappy  state  of  his  affairs.  For  an 
hour  he  walked  the  streets  in  debate  on  the 
propriety  of  this  course.  Unable,  however,  to 
SCO  the  matter  clearly,  he  returned  home  with 
the  secret  of  his  domestic  trouble  still  locked 
in  his  own  bosom. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  he  entered 
his  dwelling.  A  light  was  burning  in  one  of 
the  parlors,  and  lie  stepped  into  the  room. 
After  walking,  for  two  or  three  times,  the 
length  of  the  apartment,  Mr.  Emerson  threw 
himself  on  a  sofa,  a  deep  sigh  escaping  his  lips 
as  he  did  so.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a 
fitcp  in  the  passage,  and  the  rustling  of  a  wo- 
man's garments,  which  caused  him  to  start 
again  to  his  feet.  In  moving,  his  eyes  met  the 
form  of  Irene,  who  advanced  toward  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  sobbed : 

"Dear  husband!  can  you,  will  you  forgive  i 
my  childish  folly?'* 

His  first  impulse  was  to  push  her  away,  and 
he  even  grasped  her  arms  and  attempted  to 
draw  them  from  his  neck.  She  perceived  this, 
and  clung  to  him  more  eagerly. 

♦*Dear  Hartley!"  she  said,  "will  you  not 
speak  to  me  J" 

** Irene!"  His  voice  was  cold  and  deep,  and 
88  he  pronounced  her  name  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  her  embrace. "  At  this  she  grew  calm 
and  stepped  a  pace  back  from  him. 

"Irene!  we  are  not  children,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  cold,  deep  voice,  the  tones  of  which 
were  even  and  measured.  "  That  time  is  past. 
Nor  foolish  young  lovers,  who  fall  out  and 
make  up  again  tvrice  or  thrice  in  a  fortnight; 
but  man  and  wife,  with  the  world  and  its 
sober  realities  before  us. 

*»0h.  Hartley!"  exclaimed  Irene,  as  he 
paused;  "don't  talk  to  me  in  this  way!  Don't 
look  at  me  so !  It  will  kill  me.  I  have  done 
wrong.  I  have  acted  like  a  foolish  child.  But 
I  am  penitent.  It  was  half  in  sport  that  I 
went  away,  and  I  was  so  sure  of  seeing  you  at 
iTy  Cliff  yesterday,  that  I  told  father  you  were 
coming." 

"Irene;  sit»down."  And  Emerson  took  the 
hand  of  his  wife  and  led  her  to  a  sofa.  Then, 
after  closing  the  parlor  door,  he  drew  a  chair 
and  seated  himself  directly  in  front  of  her. 
There  was  a  coldness  and  self-possession  about 
him  that  chilled  Irene. 


J  "It  is  a  serious  thing,"  he  said,  looking 
I  steadily  in  her  face,  "for  a  wife  to  leave,  in 
)  anger,  her  husband's  house  for  that  of  her 
}  father." 

\  She  tried  to  make  some  reply,  and  moved  her 
I  lips  in  attempted  utterance ;  but  the  organs  of 
I  speech  refused  to  perform  their  office. 
^  "You  left  me  once  before  in  anger,  and  I 
went  after  you.  But  it  was  clearly  understood 
with  myself  then,  that  if  you  repeated  the  act 
it  would  be  fiual  in  all  that  appertained  to  me; 
that,  unless  you  returned,  it  would  be  a  life- 
long separation.  You  have  repeated  the  act; 
and,  knowing  your  pride  and  tenacity  of  will, 
I  did  not  anticipate  your  return.  And  so,  I 
was  looking  the  sad,  stern  future  in  the  face  as 
steadily  as  possible,  and  preparing  to  meet  it 
as  a  man  conscious  of  right  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  whatever  trouble  lies  in  store  for 
him.  I  went  out  this  evening,  after  passing 
the  Christmas  day  alone,  with  the  purpose  of 
consulting  an  old  and  discreet  friend  as  to  the 
wisest  course  of  action.  But,  the  thing  was 
too  painful  to  speak  of  yet.  So  I  came  back — 
and  you  are  here !" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  while  he  spoke, 
her  face  white  as  marble,  and  her  colorless  lips 
drawn  back  from  her  teeth. 

"Irene,"  he  continued,  "it  is  folly  for  us  to 
keep  on  in  the  way  we  have  been  going.     I  am 
wearied  out,  and  you  cannot  be  happy  in  a  re- 
lation that  is  forever  reminding  you  that  your 
own  will  and  thought  are  no  longer  sole  arbiters 
\  of   action ;    that    there  is    another  will   and 
I  another  thought  that  must,  at  times,  be  con- 
l  suited,  and  even  obeyed.     I  am  a  man,  and  a 
N  husband;  you  a  woman,  and  a  wife, — we  are 
I  equal  as  to  rights  and  duties — equal  in  the 
eyes  of  God — ^but  to  the  man  and  husband  ap- 
pertains a  certain  precedence  in  action ;  con- 
sent, co-operation,  and  approval,  if  he  be  a 
thoughtful  and  judicious  man,  appertaining  to 
.  the  wife." 

I  As  Emerson  spoke  thus,  he  noticed  a  sign  of 
\  returning  warmth  in  her  pale  face,  and  a  dim, 
S  distant  flash  in  her  eyes.  Her  proud  spirit  did 
)  not  accept  this  view  of  their  relation  to  each 


)  other.     He  went  on: 

> 


If  a  wife  has  no  confidence  in  her  hus- 
^  band's  manly  judgment ;  if  she  cannot  even 
^  respect  him,  then  the  case  is  altered.  She 
\  must  be  understanding  and  will  to  herself; 
^  must  lead,  both  him  and  herself,  if  he  be  weak 
>  enough  to  consent.  But  the  relation  is  not  a 
)  true  one ;  and  marriage,  under  this  condition 
s  of  things,  is  only  a  semblance." 
I      **And  that  is  your  doctrine?"  said  Irene. 
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There  was  a  shade  of  surprise  in  her  Toice 
that  lingered  huskily  in  her  throat. 

"  That  is  my  doctrine,"  was  Emerson's  firmly  > 
spoken  answer.  \ 

Irene  sighed  heayHy.  Both  were  silent  for 
som'e  moments.  At  length  Irene  said,  lifting 
her  hands  and  bringing  them  dpwn  with  an  ac- 
tion of  despair: 

"In  bonds!  in  bonds!'' 

"No — no!"  Her  husband  replied  quickly 
and  earnestly.  "Not  in  bonds,  but  in  true 
freedom,  if  you  will — the  freedom  of  reciprocal 
action." 

"Like  bat  and  ball,"  she  answered,  with  bit- 
t'Orness  in  her  tones. 

"No,  like  heart  and  lungs,"  he  returned 
calmly.  "Irene!  Dear  wife!  Why  misun- 
derstand me?  I  have  no  wish  to  rule;  and 
you  know  I  have  never  sought  to  place  you  in 
bonds.  I  have  had  only  one  desire,  and  that 
is  to  be  your  husband  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense.  But,  I  am  a  man — ^you  a  woman.  There 
are  two  wills«and  two  understandings  that 
must  act  in  the  same  direction.  Now,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  mind  of  one  must,  helped 
by  the  mind  of  the  other  to  see  right,  take,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  initiative  where  action  is 
concerned.  Unless  this  be  so,  constant  colli- 
sions will  occur.  And  this  takes  us  back  to 
the  question  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  order 
and  happiness — which  of  the  two  minds  shall 
lead?" 

"A  man  and  his  wife  >are  equal,"  said  Irene 
firmly.  The  strong  indiriduality  of  her  char- 
acter wan  asserting  its  claims,  even  in  thii  hour 
of  seyere  mental  pain. 

"Equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  as  I  haye  said 
before,  but  where  action  is  concerned  one  must 
take  precedenoe  of  the  other,  for  it  cannot  be, 
seeing  that  their  office  and  duties  are  different, 
that  their  judgment  in  the  general  affairs  of 
life  can  be  equally  clear.  A  man's  work  takes 
him  out  into  the  world,  and  throws  him  into 
sharp  collision  with  other  men.  He  learns,  as 
a  consequence,  to  think  careAilly  and  with  de- 
liberation, and  to  decide  with  caution,  know- 
ing that  action,  based  on  erroneous  conclusions, 
may  ruin  his  prospects  in  an  hour.  Thus,  like 
the  oak,  which  grows  up  exposed  to  all  ele- 
mental changes,  his  judgment  gains  strength; 
while  his  perceptions,  constantly  trained,  ac- 
quire clearness.  But,  a  woman's  duties  lie  al 
most  wholly  within  this  region  of  strife  and 
action,  and  she  remains,  for  the  most  part,  in 
A  tranquil  atmosphere.  Allowing  nothing  for 
a  radical  difference  in  mental  constitution,  this 
difference  of  training  must  give,  a  difference  of 


mental  power.  The  man's  judgment,  in  affairs 
generally,  must  be  superi<Nr  to  the  woman's, 
and  she  must  acquiesce  in  its  decisions,  or 
there  can  be  no  right  union  in  marriage." 

"Must  lose  herself  in  him,"  said  Irene, 
coldly.  "Become  a  cypher,  a  slave.  That  will 
not  suit  me,  Hartley !"  And  she  looked  at  him 
with  firmly  compressed  mouth  and  steady 
eyes. 

It  came  to  his  lips  to  reply — "Then  you  had 
better  return  to  your  father ;"  but  he  caught 
the  words  back  ere  they  leaped  forth  into 
sounil,  and  rising,  walked  the  floor  for  the 
space  of  more  than  five  minutes,  Irene  not 
stirring  from  the  sofa.  Pausing,  at  length,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  had  lost  its  steadiness : 

"You  had  better  go  up  to  your  room,  Irene. 
We  are  not  in  a  condition  to  help  each  other 
now." 

Mrs.  Emerson  did  not  answer,  but  rising, 
left  the  parlor  and  went  as  her  husband  had 
suggested.  He  stood  still,  listening,  until  the 
sound  of  her  steps  and  the  rustle  of  her  gar- 
ments had  died  away  into  silence,  when  he  com- 
menced slowly  walking  the  parlor  floor,  with 
his  head  bent  down,  and  continued  thus,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  time  and  place,  for  over  an 
hour.  Then,  awakened  to  consciousness  by  a 
sense  of  diziiness  and  exhaustion,  he  laid  him- 
self upon  a  sofa,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  tried 
to  arrest  the  current  of  his  troubled  thoughta, 
and  sink  into  sleep  and  forgetfiilness. 

CHAPTKR   IX* 

For  such  a  reception'  the  yottng  wife  was 
wholly  unprepared.  Suddenly  her  husband 
had  put  on  a  new  character  and  assnmed  a 
right  of  control  against  which  her  sensitive 
pride  and  native  love  of  freedom  arose  in  strong 
rebellion.  That  she  had  done  wrong  in  going 
away  she  acknowledged  to  herself,  and  had 
acknowledged  to  him.  But,  he  had  met  con- 
fession in  a  spirit  so  different  firom  what  was 
anticipated,  and  showed  an  aspect  so  cold, 
stem,  and  exacting,  that  she  was  bewildered. 
She  did  not,  however,  mistake  the  meaning  of 
his  language. .  It  was  plain  that  he  understood 
the  man's  position  to  be  one  of  dictation  and 
control — we  use  the  stronger  aspect  in  which 
it  was  presented  to  her  mind.  As  to  submis- 
sion, it  was  not  in  all  her  thoughts.  Wrung  to 
agony  as  her  heart  was,  and  appalled  as  she 
looked,  trembling  and  shrinking,  into  the  fu- 
ture, did  not  yield  a  moment  to  weakness. 

Midnight  found  Irene  alone  in  her  chamber. 
She  had  flung  herself  upon  a  bed  when  she 
came  un  from  the  narlor,  and  fallen  asleep  after 
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an  hour  of  finuUess  beating  about  in  her  mind. 
Awaking  from  a  mase  of  troubled  dreams,  she 
started  up  and  gazed,  half  fearf\illy,  around 
the  dimly  lighted  room. 

** Where  am  I?"  she  asked  herself.  Some 
moments  elapsed  before  the  painful  eyents  of 
the  past  few  days  began  to  reveal  themselves  to 
her  consciousness. 

"And  where  is  Hartley?"  This  question 
followed,  as  soon  as  all  grew  clear.  Sleep  had 
tranquilized  her  state,  and  restored  a  measure 
of  just  perception.  Stepping  Arom  the  bed, 
she  went  from  the  room  and  passed  silently 
down  stairs.  A  light  still  burned  in  the  parlor 
where  she  had  left  her  husband  some  hours 
before,  and  streamed  out  through  the  partly 
opened  door.  She  stood  for  some  moments, 
listening;  but  there  was  no  sound  of  life  within. 
A  sudden  fear  crept  into  her  heart.  Her  hand 
shook  as  she  laid  it  upon  the  door  and  pressed 
it  open.  Stepping  within,  she  glanced  around 
with  a  frightened  air. 

On  the  sofa  lay  Hartley,  with  his  face  toward 
the  light.  It  was  wan,  and  troubled,  and  the 
brows  were  contracted  as  if  from  intense  pain. 
For  some  moments  Irene  stood  looking  at  him ; 
but  his  eyes  were  shut  and  he  lay  perfectly 
stllL  She  drew  nearer,  and  bent  down  over 
him.  He  was  sleeping;  but  his  breath  came 
so  faintly,  and  there  was  so  little  motion  of  his 
chest,  that  the  thought  flashed  through  her 
with  an  electric  thrill  that  he  might  be  dying! 
Only  by  a  strong  e£fort  at  self-control,  did  she 
repress  a  cry  of  fear,  or  keep  back  her  hands 
from  clasping  his  neck.  In  what  a  strong  tide 
did  love  rush  back  upon  her  soul !  Her  heart 
syerflowed  with  tenderness,  was  oppressed  with 
yearning. 

"Oh  Hartley,  my  husband,  my  dear  hus- 
band!'' she  cried  out,  love,  fear,  grief,  and 
anguiith  blending  wildly  in  her  voice,  as  she 
caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  awoke  him  with  a 
nun  of  tears  and  kisses. 

"Irene!  Love!  Darling!  What  ails  you? 
Where  are  we?"  were  the  confusedly  uttered 
sentences  of  Mr.  Emerson,  as  he  started  from 
the  sofa,  and  holding  bis  young  wife  from  him, 
looked  into  her  weeping  face. 

"Call  me  again  ^love'  and  *  darling,'  and  I 
eare  not  where  we  are!"  she  answered,  in  tones 
of  passionate  entreaty.  Oh,  Hartley !  my  dear, 
dear  husband!  A  desert  island,  with  you, 
would  be  a  paradise ;  a  paradise  without  you 
%  weary  desert !  Say  the  words  again!  Call 
rae  'darling!' "  And  she  let  her  head  fall  upon 
his  bosom. 

"God  bless  you!"  he  said,  laying  his  band 


upon  her  head.  He  was  awake  jmd  clearly 
conscious  of  place  and  position.  His  voice 
was  distinct,  but  tremulous  and  solemn.  "  God 
bless  you,  Irene,  my  wifel" 

"And  make  me  worthy  of  your  love,"  she 
responded,  faintly. 

"Mutually  worthy  of  each  other,"  said  he. 
"Wiser — better — ^more  patient  and  forbearing. 
Oh,  Irene  I"  and  his  voice  grew  deep  and 
tender — "why  may  we  not  be  to  each  other  all 
that  our  hearts  desire?" 

"  We  can — ^we  must — we  will!"  she  answered, 
lifting  her  hidden  face  from  his  bosom,  and 
turning  it  up  fondly  to  his.  "God  helping  me, 
I  will  be  to  you  a  better  wife  in  the  ftiture." 

"And  I  a  more  patient,  loving,  and  forbear-^ 
ing  husband,"  he  replied.  "  Oh,  that  our  hearts 
might  beat  together  as  one  heart!" 

For  a  little  while,  Irene  continued  to  gaze 
into  her  husband's  countenance  with  looks  of 
the  tenderest  love;  and  then  hid  her  face  on 
his  bosom  again. 

And  thus  were  they  again  reconciled, 

CHAPTB&  X. 

After  the  storm !  And  they  were  reconciled ! 
The  clouds  rolled  back ;  the  sun  came  out  again 
with  his  radiant  smiles  and  genial  warmth. 
But,  was  nothing  broken?  nothing  lost?  Did 
each  flower  in  the  garden  of  love  lift  its  head 
as  bravely  as  before  ?  In  every  storm  of  pas- 
sion something  is  lost.  Anger  is  a  blind  Fury, 
who  tramples,  ruthlessly,  on  tenderest  and 
holiest  things.  Alas  for  the  ruin  that  waits 
upon  her  footsteps! 

The  day  that  followed  this  night  of  reconcili- 
ation, had  many  hours  of  sober  introversion  of 
thought  for  both  Emerson  and  his  wife;  hours 
in  which  memory  reproduced  language,  con- 
duct and  sentiments  that  could  not  be  dwelt 
upon  without  painful  misgivings  for  the  future. 
They  understood  each  other  too  well,  to  make 
light  account  of  things  said  and  done,  even  in 
anger. 

In  going  over,  as  Irene  did,  many  times,  the 
language  used  by  her  husband  on  the  night 
before,  touching  their  relation  as  man  and 
wife,  and  his  prerogative,  she  felt  the  old  spirit 
of  revolt  arising.  She  tried  to  let  her  thought 
fall  into  his  rational  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tion involving  precedence;  and  even  said  to 
herself  that  he  was  right — but,  pride  was 
strong,  and  kept  lifting  itself  in  her  mind. 
She  saw,  most  clearly,  the  hardest  aspect  of  the 
case.  It  wa3,  in  her  view,  command  and  obe- 
dience. And  she  knew  that  submission  was^ 
for  her,  impossible. 
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On  the  p&rt  of  Emerson,  the  day's  sober 
thought  left  his  mind  in  no  more  hopeful  con- 
dition: than  that  of  his  wife.  The  pain  suffered 
in  consequence  of  her  temporary  flight  from 
home,  though  lessened  by  her  return,  had  not 
subsided.  A  portion  of  confidence  in  her  was 
lost.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  guarantee  for  the 
future, — that  at  any  moment,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  she  might  leaye  him  again.  He  re- 
membered, too  distinctly,  her  words  on  the 
night  before,  when  he  tried  to  make  her  com- 
prehend htp  riew  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  wife^ — **That  will  not  suit  me.  Hartley!** 
And  he  felt  that  she  was  in  earnest;  that  she 
would  resist  every  effort  he  might  make  to  lead 
and  control  as  a  man  in  certain  things,  just  as 
she  had  done  from  the  beginning. 

In  matrimonial  quarrels  yon  cannot  kiss  and 
make  up  again,  as  children  do ;  forgetting  all 
the  stormy  past  in  tiie  sunshiny  present.  And 
this  was  painfully '  clear  to  both  Hartley  and 
Irene,  as  she,  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  he, 
alone  in  his  office,  pondered,  on  that  day  of 
reconciliation,  the  past  and  the  future.  Yet, 
each  resoWed  to  be  more  forbearing,  and  less 
exacting.  To  be  emulous  of  concession,  rather 
than  exaction.  To  let  Ioto,  uniting  with  rea- 
son, hold  pride  and  self-will  in  close  submis- 
sion. 

Their  meeting,  on  Hartley's  return  home,  at 
his  usual  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  was  ten- 
der, but  not  full  of  the  joyous  warmth  of  feel- 
ing that  often  showed  itself.  Their  hearts  were 
not  light  enough  for  ecstacy.  But  they  were 
marked  in  their  attentions  to  each  other ;  emu- 
lous of  affectionate  words  and  actions;  yield- 
ing and  considerate.  And  yet,  this  mutual, 
almost  formal  recognition  of  a  recent  state  of 
painful  antagonism,  left  on  each  mind  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment;  checked  words  and  sen- 
tences ere  they  came  to  utterance,  and  threw 
araid  their  pleasant  talks  many  intermittent 
pauses. 

Often,  through  the  day,  had  Mr.  Emerson, 
as  he  dwelt  on  the  unhappy  relation  existing 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  made  up  his 
mind  to  renew  the  subject  of  their  true  position 
to  each  other,  as  briefly  touched  upon  in  their 
meeting  of  the  night  before;  and  as  often 
changed  his  purpose,  in  fear  of  another  rup- 
ture. Yet,  to  him  it  seemed  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, that  this  matter,  as  a  basis  of  future 
peace,  should  be  settled  between  them,  and 
settled  at  once.  If  he  held  one  view  and  she 
another,  and  both  were  sensitive,  quick  tem- 
pered, and  tenacious  of  individual  freedom, 
fierce  antagonism  might  occur  at  any  moment. 


He  had  come  home,  inclined  to  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  and,  many  times  during 
the  evening,  it  was  on  his  lips  to  introduce  the 
subject  But,  he  was  so  sure  that  it  would 
prove  a  theme  of  sharp  discussion,  that  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  risk  the  consequences. 

There  was  peace  again,  after  this  conflict. 
But  it  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  hopefVil 
peace.  It  had  no  well  considered  basis.  The 
causes  which  had  produced  a  struggle  were 
still  in  existence,  and  liable  to  become  active, 
by  provocation,  at  any  moment.  No  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  characters,  dispositions, 
temperaments,  or  general  views  of  life  in  either 
of  the  parties.  Strife  had  ceased  between 
them  only  in  consequence  of  the  pain  it  in- 
volved. A  deep  conviction  of  this  fact  so  so- 
bered the  mind  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  altered, 
in  consequence,  his  manner  toward  Irene,  that 
she  felt  its  reserve  and  coldness  as  a  rebuke 
that  chilled  the  warmth  of  her  tender  impulses. 

And  this  manner  did  not  greatly  change,  as 
the  days^nd  weeks  moved  onward.  Memory 
kept  too  vividly  in  the  mind  of  Emerson  that 
one  act,  and  the  danger  of  its  repetition  on 
some  sudden  provocation.  He  could  not  feel 
safe  and  at  case  with  his  temple  of  peace  built 
close  to  a  slumbering  volcano,  which  was  liable 
at  any  moment  to  blaze  forth  and  bury  its  fair 
proportions  in  lava  and  ashes. 

Irene  did  not  comprehend  her  husband's 
state  of  mind.  She  felt,  painfully,  the  change 
in  his  manner;  but  failed  in  reaching  the  true 
cause.  Sometimes  she  attributed  his  coldness 
to  resentment;  sometimes  to  defect  of  love; 
and  sometimes  to  a  settled  determination  on  his 
part  to  inflict  punishment.  Sometimes  she 
spent  hoars,  alone,  weeping  over  these  sad 
ruins  of  her  peace ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  spirit 
of  revolt,  she  laid  down  for  herself  a  line  of 
conduct  intended  to  react  against  her  husband. 
But,  something  in  his  calm,  kiud,  self-reliant 
manner,  when  she  looked  into  his  fVice,  broke 
down  her  purpose.  She  was  afraid  of  throw- 
ing herself  against  a  i^ock,  which,  while  stand- 
ing immovable,  might  bruise  her  tender  limbs, 
or  extinguish  life  in  the  strong  concussion. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

.  Both  Emerson  and  his  wife  came  up  from 
\  this  experience  changed  in  themselves  and  to- 
l  ward  each  other.  A  few  days  had  matured 
I  them  beyond  what  might  have  been  looked  for 
;  in  as  many  years.  Life  suddenly  put  on  more 
<  sober  hues,  and  the  future  laid  off  its  smiles, 
;  and  beckonings  onward  to  greener  fields  and 
^  mountain-heights   of   felicity.     There   was    a 
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oertain  air  of  manly  self-oonfidence ;  a  firmer, 
more  deliberate  way  of  expressing  himself  on  ] 
all  subjects,  and  an  eridence  of  mental  clear-  | 
ness  and  strength,  whioh  gave  to  Irene  the  im-  < 
pression  of  power  and  superiority  not  wholly  < 
agreeable  to  her  selMove,  yet  awakening  emo-  J 
tions  of  pride  in  her  husband,  when  she  con-  * 
trasted  him  with  other  men.    As  a  man  among  < 
men,  he  was,  as  he  had  CTcr  been,  her  beau  < 
ideal,  but  M  her  husband,  she  felt  a  daily  in- 
creasing spirit  of  resistance  and  antagonism, 
and   it  required  constant  watchfulness  overj 
herself  to  preTcnt  this  feeling  from  exhibiting  < 
itself  in  act. 

On  the  part  of  Emerson,  the  more  he  thought  \ 
about  this  subject  of  the  husband's  relatiyej 
duties  and  prerogatiyes — thought  as  a  man  and  < 
as  a  lawyer— the  more  strongly  did  he  feel  < 
about  it,  and  the  more  tenacious  of  his  assumed  J 
rights  did  he  become.     Matters  which  seemed, 
in  the  beginning,  of  such  light  importance  as  ' 
scarcely  to  attract  his  attention,  now  loomed  i 
up  before  him  as  things  of  moment.     Thus,  if 
he  spoke  of  their  doing  some  particular  thing  \ 
in  a  certain  way,  and  Irene  suggested  a  differ- 
ent way,  instead  of  yielding  to  her  view,  he  i 
would  insist  upon  his  own.     If  she  tried  to , 
show  him  a  reason  why  her  way  was  best,  he  \ 
would  give  no  weight  to  her  argument  or  repre- 
sentation.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  just  to  ! 
say,  that  he  rarely  opposed  her  independeQt  \ 
suggestions,  or  interfered  with  her  freedom ;  \ 
and  if  she  had  been  as  considerate  toward  him,  \ 
the  danger  of  trouble  would  have  been  les- 
sened. 

It  is  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  tender  \ 
grapes,  and  so  it  is  the  little  reactions  of  two  | 
spirits  against  each  other,  that  spoil  the  tender  < 
buddings  of  lore,  and  destroy  the  promised  < 
vintage.  Steadily,  day  by  day  and  week  by  \ 
week,  were  these  light  reactions  marring  the ! 
happiness  of  our  undisciplined  young  friends,  < 
and  destroying  in  them  germ  after  germ,  and  < 
bud  after  bud,  which,  if  left  to  growth  and  de-  \ 
Telopment,  would  have  brought  forth  ripe,  | 
luscious  fruit  in  the  later  summer  of  their  < 
lives.  Trifles,  light  as  air,  were  noticed,  and  < 
their  importance  magnified.  Words,  looks,  \ 
ton»,  actions,  insignificant  in  themselves,  were  J 
regarded  as  indices,  and  made  to  represent  < 
states  of  will  or  antagonism  which  really  had  < 
no  existences. 

Unhappily  for    their  peace.     Irene  had  a  \ 
brooding  disposition.   She  held  in  her  memory  | 
utterances  and  actions,  forgotten  by  her  hus- 
band, and,  by  dwelling  upon,  magnified,  and  \ 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they* were  \ 


not  entitled.  Still  more  unhappily  for  their 
peace,  Irene  met,  about  this  time,  and  be- 
came attached  to  a  lady  of  fine  intellectual 
attainments,  and  fascinating  manners,  who  was 
an  extremist  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  sexual 
equality.  She  was  married,  but  to  a  man 
greatly  her  inferior,  though  possessing  some 
literary  talent,  which  he  managed  to  turn  to 
better  account  than  she  did  her  finer  powers. 
He  had  been  attracted  by  her  brilliant  quali- 
ties, and  in  approaching  her  scorched  his 
wings,  and  ever  afCer  lay  at  her  feet.  She  had 
no  very  high  respect  for  him,  but  found  a  hus- 
band on  many  accounts  a  convenient  thing, 
and  so  held  on  to  the  appendage.  If  he  had 
been  man  enough  to  remain  silent  on  the 
themes  she  was  so  fond  of  discussing  on  all 
occasions,  people  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon perception  would  have  respected  him  for 
what  he  was  worth.  But  he  gloried  in  his 
bondage,  and  rattled  his  chains  as  gleefully  as 
if  he  were  discoursing  sweet  music.  What  she 
announced  oracularly,  he  attempted  to  demon- 
strate by  bald  and  feeble  arguments.  He  was 
the  false  understanding  to  her  perverted  will. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Mrs.  Talbot. 
Irene  met  her  soon  after  her  marriage  and  re- 
moval to  New  York,  and  was  charmed  with  her 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Emerson,  on  the  con- 
trary, liked  neither  her  nor  her  sentiments, 
and  considered  her  a  dangerous  friend  for  his 
wife.  He  expressed  himself  freely  in  regard 
to  her  at  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy ; 
but  Irene  took  her  part  so  warmly,  and  used 
such  strong  language  in  her  favor,  that  Emer^ 
son  deemed  it  wisest  not  to  create  new  senti- 
ments in  her  favor  out  of  opposition  to  himself. 

Within  a  week  f^om  that  memorable  Christ- 
mas day  on  which  Irene  came  back  from  lyy 
Cliff,  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  spirited,  independent,  undisciplined  wife 
of  Emerson,  called  in  to  see  her  new  friend. 
Irene  received  her  cordially.  She  was,  in  fact, 
of  all  her  acquaintances,  the  one  she  most  de- 
sired to  meet. 

"  I'm  right  glad  you  thought  of  making  me 
a  call,"  said  Mrs.  Emerson,  as  they  sat  down 
together.  "  I've  felt  as  dull,  all  the  morning, 
as  an  anchorite." 

"You  dull!"  Mrs.  Talbot  affected  surprise, 
as  she  glanced  round  the  tasteful  room  in 
which  they  were  sitting.  "What  is  there  to 
cloud  your  mind  ?  With  such  a  home  and  such 
a  husband  as  you  possess,  life  ought  to  be  one 
long,  bright  holiday." 

"Good  things  in  their  way,"  replied  Mrs 
Emerson.     "  But  not  everything." 
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She  said  this  in  a  kind  of  thoughtless  defer-  >  come  to  treat  his  wife  with  a  more  considerate 
ence  to  Mrs.  Talbot's  known  Tiews  on  the  sab-  >  kindness.  If  she  is  still  but  the  hewer  of  his 
ject  of  homes  and  husbands,  which  she  had  l  wood  and  the  drawer  of  bis  water,  he  has,  in 


not  hesitated  to  call  women's  prisons  and  wo- 
men's jailers. 

*' Indeed  I  And  have  you  made  that  dis- 
covery?'* Mrs.  Talbot  laughed  a  low,  gurgling 
sort  of  laugh,  leaning,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
confidential  kind  of  way,  closer  to  Mrs.  Emer- 
son. 

"  Discovery !" 

"  Yes.'* 

**  It  is  no  discovery,'*  said  Mrs.  Emerson. 
*'  The  fact  is  self-evident.  There  is  much  that 
a  woman  needs  for  happiness  besides  «  home 
an(l  a  husband." 

<< Right,  my  young  friend,  right!"  Mrs. 
Talbot's  manner  grew  earnest.  **No  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken.  Yes — ^yes — a  woman 
needs  a  great  deal  more  than  these  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  happiness ;  and  it  is  through 
the  attempt  to  restrict  and  limit  her  to  such 
poor  substitutes  for  a  world-wide  range  and 
freedom,  that  she  has  been  so  dwarfed  in  men- 
tal stature,  and  made  the  unhi4>py  creature 
and  slave  of  man's  hard  ambition  and  indomi- 
table love  of  power.  There  were  Amasons  of 
old — as  tihe  early  Greeks  knew  to  their  cost — 
strong,  self-reliant,  courageous  women,  who 
acknowledged  no  human  superiority.     Is  the 


;  many  cases,  elevated  her  to  the  position  of  dic- 
;  tatress  in  these  humble  affairs.  He  allows  her 
'helpT  But,  mentally  and  socially,  he  con- 
tinues to  degrade  her.  In  law  she  is  scarcely 
recognized,  except  as  a  criminaL  She  is  pun- 
ished if  she  does  wrong,  but  has  no  legal  pro- 
;  tection  in  her  rights  as  an  independent  human 
;  being.  She  is  only  man's  shadow.  The  public 
;  opinion  that  affects  her  is  made  by  him.  The 
\  earliest  literature  of  a  country  is  man's  ex- 
I  pression ;  and  in  this  man's  view  of  woman  is 
I  always  apparent.  The  sentiment  is  repeated 
>  generation  after  generation,  and  age  after  age, 
I  until  the  barbarous  idea  comes  down,  scarcely 
questioned,  to  the  days  of  high  civilization, 
I  culture,  and  refinement. 

'  Here,  my  young  friend,  you  have  the  sim- 
]  pie  story  of  woman's  degradation  in  this  age 
\  of  the  world.  Now,  so  long  as  she  submits, 
'  man  will  hold  her  in  fetters.  Power  and  do- 
I  minion  are  sw^et.  If  a  man  cannot  govern  a 
;  state,  he  will  be  content  to  govern  a  house- 
hold— ^but  govern  he  will,  if  he  can  find  any 
where  submissive  subjects." 

**  He  is  born  a  tyrant ;  that  I  have  always 
\  felt,"  said  Mrs.  Emerson.  **  You  see  it  in  a 
\  family  of  sisters  and  brothers.     The  boys  al- 


Amazonian  spirit  dead  in  the  earth  1  Not  so !  l  ^^7^  aUempt  to  rule  their  sisters,  and  if  the 
It  is  alive,  and  clothing  itself  with  will,  power 
and  persistance.  Already  it  is  grasping  the 
rein,  and  the  mettled  steed  stands  impatient  to 
feel  the  rider's  impulse  in  the  saddle.  The 
cycle  of  woman's  degradation  and  humiliation 
is  oompleted.  A  new  era  in  the  world's  social 
history  has  dawned  for  her,  and  the  mountain- 
tops  are  golden  with  the  coming  day." 

Irene  listened  with  delight,  and  even  enthu- 
siasm, to  these  sentiments,  uttered  with  ardor 
and  eloquence. 

<*  It  is  not  woman's  fault,  taking  her  in  the 
aggregate,  that  she  is  so  weak  in  body  and 
mind,  and  such  a  passive  slave  to  man's  will,' 
continued  Mrs.  Talbot  « In  the  retrocession 
of  races  toward  barbarism,  mere  muscle,  in 
which  alone  man  is  superior  to  woman,  pre- 
vailed. Physical  strength  set  itself  up  as  mas- 
ter. Might  made  right.  And  so,  unhappy 
woman  was  degraded  below  man,  and  held  to 
the  earth,  until  nearly  all  independent  life  has 
been  crushed  out  of  her.  As  olTilization  has 
lifted  nation  after  nation  out  of  the  dark  depths 


latter  do  not  submit,  then  comes  discord  and 
contention." 

"  I.  have  seen  this  in  hundreds  of  instances,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Talbot.  <'  It  was  ftUly  illustrated 
in  my  own  case.  I  had  two  brothers,  who  un- 
dertook to  exercise  their  love  of  domineering 
on  me.  But  they  did  not  find  a  passive  sub- 
ject— no,  not  by  any  means.  I  was  nerer  obe- 
dient to  their  will,  for  I  had  one  of  my  own. 
We  made  the  house  often  a  bedlam  for  our  poor 
mother ;  but  I  never  gave  way — no,  not  fbr  an 
instant,  come  what  might  I  had  different  stuff 
in  me  fh>m  that  whioh  makes  np  common  girls, 
and  in  time  the  boys  were  glad  to  let  me  alone." 

<*Are  your  brothers  living!"  asked  Mrs. 
Emerson. 

**  Yes.  One  resides  in  New  York,  and  the 
other  in  Boston.  One  is  a  merchant,  the  other 
a  physician." 

"  How  was  it  as  you  grew  older  ?" 

**  About  the  same.  They  are  like  nearly  all 
men — despisers  of  woman's  intellect** 

Irene  sighed,  and  letting  her  eyes  fall  to  the 


of  barbarism;  the  condition  of  woman,  physio-  >  floor,  sat  lost  in  thought  for  some  moments. 
ally,  has  been  improved.  For  the  sake  of  his  ]  The  suggestions  of  her  friend  were  not  produ- 
children,  if  from  no  better  motive,  man  has  ;  cing  agreeable  states  of  mind. 
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'*  They  r^eot  the  doetrine  of  an  equality  in 
the  sexes  ?"  said  Birs.  Emerson. 

'*  Of  course.  All  men  do  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Talbot. 

*<  Your  husband  among  the  rest  ?" 

"  Talbot  i  Oh,  he's  well  enough  in  his  way  I" 
The  lady  spoke  lightly,  tossing  her  head  in  a 
manner  that  iuTolyed  both  indifference  and 
contempt.  **  I  never  take  him  into  account 
when  discussing  these  matters.  That  point 
was  settled  between  us  long  and  long  ago.  We 
jog  on  without  trouble. .  Talbot  thinks  as  I  do 
about  women — or  pretends  that  he  does,  which 
is  all  the  same." 

'*  A  rare  exception  to  the  general  run  of  hus- 
bands/' said  Irene,  thinking,  at  the  same  time, 
how  immeasurably  superior  Mr.  Emerson  was 
to  this  weakling,  and  despising  him  in  her 
heart  for  submitting  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman. 
Thus  nature  and  true  perception  spoke  in  her, 
even  while  she  was  seeking  to  blind  herself  by 
false  reasonings. 

'*  Tes ;  he's  a  rare  exception  ;  and  it's  well 
for  us  both  that  it  is  so.  If  he  were  like  your 
husband,  for  instance,  one  of  us  would  have 
been  before  the  legislature  for  a  divorce  within 
twelve  months  of  our  marriage  night." 

«« Like  my  husband !  What  do  you  mean  T" 
Mrs.  Emerson  drew  herself  up,  with  half  real 
and  half  affected  surprise. 

**0h,  he's  one  of  your  men  who  have  positive 
qualities  about  them.  Strong  of  intelleot  and 
ftroDg  of  wilL" 

Irene  felt  pleased  with  the  compliment  be- 
stowed upon  her  husband. 

*'  But  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  woman." 

**  How  do  yon  know.?"  asked  Irene. 

**  How  do  I  know  !  As  I  know  aU  men  with 
whom  I  cone  in  contact.    I  probe  them." 

"And  yon  have  probed  my  husband?" 

♦•  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  do  not  regard  him  as  sound  on  this 
subject?" 

"  No  sounder  than  other  men  of  his  class. 
He  regards  woman  as  man's  inferior." 

**  I  think  you  state  the  case  too  strong," 
■aid  Mrs.  Emerson,  a  red  spot  burning  on  her 
eheeL    «*  He  thinks  them  mentally  different" 

''Ofcoursehedoes." 

"  But  not  different  as  to  superiority  and  in- 
feriority," replied  Irene. 

"  Mere  hair-splitting,  my  child.  If  they  are 
mentally  different,  one  must  be  more  highly 
organized  than  the  other,  and,  of  course,  supe- 
rior. Mr.  Emerson  thinks  a  man's  rational 
powers  stronger  than  a  woman's,,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  must  direct  in  affairs  generally, 


and  she  follow  his  lead.    I  know.    I've  talked 
with  and  drawn  him  out  on  this  subject." 

Mrs.  Emerson  sighed  again,  faintly,  while 
her  eyes  dropped  fh>m  the  face  of  her  visitor 
and  sunk  to  the  floor.  A  shadow  was  falling 
on  her  spirit ;  a  weight  coming  down  with  a 
gradually  increasing  pressure  upon  her  heart. 
She  remembered  the  night  of  her  return  from 
Ivy  Cliff,  and  the  language  then  used  by  her 
husband,  on  this  very  subject,  which  was 
mainly  in  agreement  with  the  range  of  opinions 
attributed  to  him  by  Mrs.  Talbot. 

*'  Marriage,  to  a  spirited  woman,"  she  re- 
marked, in  a  pensive  undertone,  <*  is  a  doubt- 
ful experiment" 

"  Always,"  returned  her  friend.  "  As  woman 
stands  now  in  the  estimate  of  man,  her  chances 
for  happiness  are  almost  wholly  on  the  aide  of 
old  maidism.  Still,  fVeedom  is  the  price  of 
struggle  and  oombat;  and  woman  will  first 
have  to  show,  in  actual  strife,  that  she  is  the 
equal  of  her  present  lord." 

'*  Then  you  would  turn  every  home  into  a 
battle-field  ?"  said  Mrs.  En^erson. 

'*  Every  home  in  which  there  is  a  tyrant  and 
an  oppressor,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  *'  Many 
fair  lands,  in  all  ages,  have  been  trampled 
down  ruthlessly  by  the  iron  feet  of  war.  And 
that  were  better  as  the  price  of  freedom  than 
slavery." 

Irene  sighed  again,  and  was  again  silent 

'*  What,"  she  asked,  **  if  the  oppressor  is  so 
much  stronger  than  the  oppressed,  that  sue* 
cessful  resistance  is  impossible?  That  with 
every  strug^^e  the  links  of  the  chain  that  binds 
her  sink  deeper  into  her  quivering  flesh  ?" 

'*  Every  age  and  every  land  have  seen  noble 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  ft^edem.  It  is  better 
to  die  for  liberty  than  live  an  ignoble  skve," 
answered  the  tempter! 

'*  And  I  will  die  a  free  woman  I"  This  Irene 
said  in  her. heart 

OHAPTBK  xn. 

Sentiments  like  these,  ooming  to  Irene  as 
they  did  while  she  was  yet  chafing  under  a  re- 
cent collirion  with  her  husband,  and  while  the 
question  of  submission  was  yet  an  open  one, 
were  near  proving  a  quick  match  to  a  slum- 
bering mine  in  her  spirit  &Bd  had  not  her  hus- 
band been  in  a  more  passive  state  than  usual, 
there  might  have  been  an  explosion  which 
would  have  driven  them  asunder  with  such 
terrific  force  that  re-union  must  have  been 
next  to  impossible. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  their  effects  had 
died  with  the  passing  away  of  that  immediate 
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danger.  But  as  ire  think  so  we  incline  to  act. 
Our  sentiments  are  our  governors.  And  of  all 
imperious  tyrants,  false  sentiments  are  the 
most  ruthless.  The  beautiful,  the  true,  the 
good,  they  trample  out  of  the  heart  with  a  fiery 
malignity  that  knows  no  touch  of  pity — for  [ 
the  false  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  true,  and 
makes  with  it  no  terms  of  amity. 

The  coldness  which  had  followed  their  recon- 
ciliation might  have  gradually  given  way  be- 
fore the  warmth  of  genuine  love,  if  Irene  had 
been  left  to  the  councils  of  her  own  heart ;  if  < 
there  had  been  no  enemy  to  her  peace,  like  < 
Mrs.  Talbot,  to  throw  in  wild,  vague  thoughts ! 
of  oppression  and  freedom  among  the  half  J 
developed  opinions  which  were  forming  in  her  \ 
mind.     As  it  was,  a  jealous  scrutiny  of  words  [ 
and  actions  took  the  place  of  that  tender  con- 
fidence which  was   coming   back   to  Irene^s ! 
heart,    and    she    became  watchfully    on  the  \ 
alert ;  not,  as  she  might  have  been,  lovingly 
ministrant. 

Only  a  few  days  were  permitted  to  elapse  i 
after  the  call  of  this  unsafe  friend,  before  Irene  [ 
returned  the  visit,  and  Spent  two  hours  with  [ 
her,  conning  over  the  subject  of  woman's  rights 
and  woman's  wrongs.    Mrs.  Talbot  introduced  ! 
her  to  writers  on  the  vexed  question,  who  had  \ 
touched  the  theme  with  argument,  sarcasm, 
invective,  and  bold,  brilliant,  specious  gene- 
ralities ;  read  to  her  from  their  books ;  com- 
mented on  their  deductions,  and  uttered  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  reform  and  resistance  \ 
as  radical  as  the  most  extreme 

**  We  must  agitate — ^we  must  act — ^we  must 
do  good  deeds  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice  for 
our  sex,''  she  said,  in  her  enthusiastic  way. 
«*  Every  woman,  whether  of  high  or  low  condi-  \ 
tion,  of  h'umble  powers  or  vigorous  intellect, 
has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  she  is  false  to  the  i 
honor  and  rights  of  her  sex  if  she  do  not  array  ! 
herself  on  the  side  of  freedom.    Tou  have  great  \ 
responsibilities  resting  upon  you,  my  young 
friend!      I    say    it    soberly — even    solemnly. 
Responsibilities  which  may  noi  be  disregarded 
without    evil   consequences    to    yourself   and 
others.     You  are  young,  clear-thoughted,  and 
resolute— have  will,  purpose  and  endurance. 
You  are  married  to  a  young  man,  destined,  I ! 
think,  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world ;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  false  education  has  given 
him  erroneous  ideas  on  this  great  and  import- 
ant subject.     Now,  what  is  your  duty  ?'* 

The  lady  paused  as  if  for  an  answer. 

"  What  is  your  duty,  my  dear  young  friend  ?" 
she  repeated. 

**I  will  answer  for  you,"  she  continued. 


•*  Your  duty  is  to  be  true  to  yourself  and  to 
your  sisters  in  bonds." 

**In  bonds!  /  in  bonds!"  Mrs.  Talbot 
touched  her  to  the  quick. 

"Are  you  a  free  woman!"  The  inquiry 
was  calmly  made. 

Irene  started  to  the  floor,  and  moved  across 
the  room ;  then  turned  and  came  back  again. 
Her  cheeks  burned,  and  her  eyes  flashed.  She 
stood  before  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  looked  at  her 
steadily. 

*<  The  question  has  disturbed  you,"  said  the 
lady. 

'*  It  has,"  was  the  brief  answer 

"  Why  should  it  disturb  you  T" 

Irene  did  not  answer. 

«*  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Say  on." 

**  You  are  in  bonds,  and  feel  the  fetters !" 

"Mrs.  Talbot!" 

"  It  is  so,  my  poor  child ;  and  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
acquaintance  I  have  seen  this ;  and  more  than 
once,  in  our  various  conversations,  you  have 
admitted  the  fact." 

"I!" 

"  Yes,  you." 

Irene  let  her  thoughts  run  back  through  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  which  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  to  utter  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  to  see  if  she  had  so  fdlly  betrayed  her- 
self. She  could  not  recall  the  distinct  language, 
but  it  was  plain  that  Mrs.  Talbot  had  her 
secret,  and  therefore  reserve  on  the  subject 
was  useless. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  standing  for  some 
time  before  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  if  I  am  in  bonds,  it 
is  not  because  I  do  not  worship  ft-eedom." 

"  I  know  that,"  was  the  quickly  spoken 
answer.  "And  it  is  because  I  wish  to  see 
you  a  free  woman,  that  I  point  to  your  bonds. 
Now  is  the  time  to  break  them — now,  before 
years  have  increased  their  strength — now,  be- 
fore habit  has  made  tyranny  a  part  of  your 
husband's  nature.  He  is  your  ruler,  because 
the  social  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  manly  domi- 
nation. There  is  hope  for  you  now,  and  now 
only.  You  must  begin  the  work  of  re-action 
while  both  are  young.  Let  your  husband  un- 
derstand, from  this  time,  that  you  are  his 
equal.  It  may  go  a  little  hard  at  first.  He 
will,  without  doubt,  hold  on  to  the  reins,  for 
power  is  sweet.  But,  if  there  be  true  love  for 
you  in  his  heart,  he  will  yield  in  the  struggle, 
and  make  you  his  companion  and  equal,  as 
you  should  be.  If  his  love  be  not  genuine, 
why—" 
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She  checked  herself.     It  might  be*  going  a  ^  good  humor  with  himself  and  the  world.     Pro- 
step  too  far  with  her  young  friend,  to  utter  the  >  fessional  matters  had  shaped  themselves  to  his 


thought  that  was  coming  to  her  lips.     Irene  i 
did  not  question  her  as  to  what  more  she  was  i 
about  to  say.     There  was  stimulus  enough  in 
the  words  already  spoken.     She  felt  all  the ; 
strength  of  her  nature  rising  into  opposition. 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  free,"  she  said  in  her  heart. 
**  I  will  be  his  equal,  not  his  slave." 

"  It  may  cost  you  some  pain  in  the  begin- 
ning/* resumed  the  tempter. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  pain,"  said  Irene. 

**  A  braTe  heart  spoke  there.  I  wish  we  had  ; 
more  on  our  side  with  the  stuff  you  are  made  ; 
of.  There  would  be  hope  of  a  speedier  reform  | 
than  is  now  promised." 

"  Heaven  send  the  reform  right  early  I     It  I 
cannot  come  a  day  too  soon."    Irene  spoke 
with  rising  ardor. 


"  It  will  be  our  own  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  \  ley- 


wishes,  and  left  his  mind  at  peace.  Irene  had, 
in  consequence,  everything  pretty  much  her 
own  way.  Hartley  did  not  fail  to  notice  a  cer- 
tain sharpness  of  manner  about  her,  and  a 
certain  spiciness  of  sentiment,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  their  intermittent  talks  verged  on  themes 
relating  to  women;  but  he  felt  no  inclination 
whatever  for  argument  or  opposition,  and  so 
her  arrows  struck  a  polished  shield,  and  went 
gracefully  and  harmlessly  aside. 

*'  Shall  we  go  and  have  a  merry  laugh  with 
Matthews  to-night?"  said  Hartley,  as  they  sat 
at  the  tea-table.   '"I  feel  just  in  the  humor." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Irene,  curtly. 
**I  don't  incline  to  the  laughing  mood,  just 
now." 

Laughing  is  contagious,"  suggested  Hart- 


"if  we  longer  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke,  or 
move  obedient  to  our  task-masters.  Let  us 
lay  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  this  evil,  and 
hew  it  down." 

"Even  if  we  are  crushed  by  the  tree  in  fall- 
ing," responded  Irene,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

From  this  interview  our  vrrong-directed 
yoong  fHend  went  home  with  more  clearly  de-  > 


I  shall  not  take  the  infection  to-night." 
And  she  balanced  her  little  head  with  the  per- 
pendicularity of  a  plumb-line. 

** Can't  I  persuade  you?"  He  was  in  a  real 
good  humor,  and  smiled  as  he  said  this. 

"No  sir.  You  may  wave  both  argument  and 
persuasion.     I  am  in  earnest." 

"And  when  a  woman  is  in  earnest  you  might 


fined  purposes  touching  her  conduct  toward  i  *»  well  essay  to  move  the  Pillars  of  Hercules." 
her  husband,  than  she  had  hitherto  entertained.  >  "You  might  as  well  in  my  case,"  answered 
She  saw  him  in  a  new  aspect,  and  in  a  char-  ^  Irene,  without  any  softening  of  tone  or  fea- 
icter  more  definitely  outlined.     He  loomed  up  ( tures. 


in  more  colossal  proportions,  and  put  on 
itemer  features.  All  disguises  were  thrown 
away,  and  he  stood  forth — not  a  loving  hus- 
band— but  the  tyrant  of  her  home.  Weak, 
jealoos,  passion-tost  child!  how  this  strong, 
self-willed,  false  woman  of  tho  world  had  be- 
wildered her  thoughts,  and  pushed  her  forth 
iBto  an  arena  of  strife  where  she  could  only 
beat  about  blindly,  and  hurt  herself  and  others, 
jet  aecomplii^h  no  good. 

From  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Talbot,  Irene 
went  home,  bearing  more  distinct  ideas  of  re- 
sistance in  her  mind.     In  this  great  crisis  of 
her  life,  she  felt  that  she  needed  just  such  a 
friend,  who  could  give  direction  to  her  striving  > 
spirit,  and  clothe  for  her  in  thoughts,  the  | 
native  impulses  that  she  knew  only  as  a  love  l 
of  freedom.     She  believed,  now,  that  she  un-  I 
tfcrstood  herself  better  than  before ;  and  com-  J 


"Then  I  shall  not  attempt,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  a  task  so  difficult.  I  am  in  a  mood 
for  rest  and  quiet,"  saifl  the  young  husband. 

"Perhaps,"  he  resumed,  after  a  little  pause, 
"you  may  feel  something  musical.  There  is 
to  be  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  to- 
night. What  say  you  to  going  there?  I 
think  I  could  enjoy  some  good  singing 
mightily." 

Irene  closed  her  lips  firmly  and  shook  her 
head. 

"Not  musically  inclined  this  evening?" 

"No,"  she  replied. 

"Got  a  regular  stay-at-home  feeling." 

"Yes." 

"Enough,"  said  Hartley,  with  unshadowed 
good  humor,  "  we  will  stay  at  home." 

And  he  sung  a  snatch  of  the  familiar  song — 
"There's  no  place  like  home,"  rising,  as  he  did 


prehended  more  clearly  her  duties  and  respon-  \  so,  from  the  table,  and  offering  Irene  his  arm. 
tihilities.  ^  She  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the  courtesy. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  mind  that  she  met  her  ?  and  so  they  went  up  to  their  cosy  sitting-room 
husband  when  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  i  arm  in  arm — he  chatty,  and  she  almost  sileni. 
from  his  office.  Happily  for  them,  he  was  in  I  "What's  the  matter,  petty?"  he  asked,  it.  a 
A  qoiet,  non-resistant  state,  and  in  a  special  I  fond  way,  after  trying  for  some  time,  but  iu 
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vain,  to  draw  her  out  into  pleasant  conversa-  < 
tion.     "  Aint  you  well  to-night?" 

Now,  so  far  as  her  bodily  state  was  concerned. 
Irene  never  felt  better  in  her  life.     So,  she  < 
could  not  plead  indisposition. 

<*I  feel  well,"  she  replied,  glancing  up  into  < 
her  husband's  face  in  a  cold,  embarrassed  \ 
kind  of  way. 

"Then  your  looks  belie  your  condition — < 
that's  all.  If  it  isn't  the  body  it  must  be  the  i 
mind.    What's  gone  wrong,  darling?" 

The  tenderness  in  Hartley's  tones  was  J 
genuine;  and  the  heart  of  Irene  leaped  to  his  < 
voice  with  a  responsive  throe.  But,  was  he( 
not  her  master  and  tyrant?  How  that  thought  J 
chilled  the  sweet  impulse. 

"Nothing  wrong,"  she  answered,  with  a  sad- 
ness of  tone  which  she  was  unable  to  conceal,  i 
"But,  I  feel  dull,  and  cannot  help  it." 

"You  should  have  gone  with  me  to  laugh' 
with  Matthews.  He  would  have  shaken  all< 
these  cobwebs  from  your  brain.  Come!  it  is  < 
not  yet  too  late." 

But,  the  rebel  spirit  was  in  her  heart ;  and  | 
to  have  acceded  to  her  husband's  wishes,  would  < 
have  been  to  submit  herself  to  his  control. 

* '  You  must  excuse  me,"  she  replied.  "  I  feel  \ 
as  if  home  were  the  better  place  for  me  to-night."  \ 

An  impatient  answer  was  on  her  tongue;  < 
but  she  checked  its  utterance,  and  spoke  from  < 
a  better  spirit. 

Not  even  as  a  lover  had  Hartley  shown  more  | 
considerate  tenderness  than  marked  all  his  < 
conduct  toward  Irene  this  evening.  His  mind  < 
was  in  a  clear-seeing  region,  and  his  feelings  ( 
tranquil.  The  sphere  of  her  antagonism  failed  { 
to  reach  him.  He  did  not  understand  the  | 
meaning  of  her  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  < 
so  pride,  self-love,  and  self-will  remained  ( 
quiescent.  How  peacefully  unconscious  was  | 
he  of  the  fact  that  his  feet  were  standing  over  < 
a  mine,  and  that  a  single  spark  of  passion  < 
struck  firom  him,  would  have  sprung  that  mine  < 
in  fierce  explosion  1  He  read  to  Irene  from  a  J 
volume  which  he  knew  to  be  a  favorite;  talked  < 
to  her  about  Ivy  GlilF  and  her  father ;  suggested  ( 
an  early  visit  to  the  pleasant  old  river  home ;  \ 
and  thus  charmed  away  the  evil  spirits  which  \ 
had  found  a  lodgment  in  her  bosom. 

But,  how  different  it  might  have  been  I 
[to  bb  oontinubd.] 


BT  CABOLLA  H.  ORISWELIt 

Bear  Minnie,  shall  I  sin^  for  thee? 
The  moon  is  ling'ring  o'er  the  sea — 
The  soft  Spring  night 
.With  stars  is  bright, 
And  light-winged  clouds  of  snowy  white 
Are  sailing  through  yon  canopy — 
Dear  Minnie,  shall  I  sing  for  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  not  lore  the  early  Spring, 

When  birds  with  Heaven-taught  voices  sing  ? 

When  fair  young  flowers, 

In  garden  bowers, 
With  bursting  blossoms  court  the  showers 
Of  changing  skies — then  call  thon  me, 
And  I  will  sing  love  songs  for  thee. 

Around,  above,  and  everywhere, 
There's  music  in  the  balmy  air — 

The  genial  Spring 

Doth  music  bring; 
It  gladdens  every  earthly  things — 
'Tis  lingering  o'er  the  mighty  sea— 
Dear  Minnie,  has  it  charms  for  thee  ? 

There's  music  in  the  scented  breoxe 
That  whispers  softly  through  the  trees — 

A  voice  of  love, 

Around,  abuve— 
'Tis  thrilling  through  the  waving  grove ; 
Like  angel  tones  it  comes  to  me, 
Dear  Minnie,  while  I  sing  for  thee ! 
Brooklyn,  L,  I. 


Lord  Bacon  beautifully  said,  "  If  a  man  be 
gracious  to  strangers,  it  shows  that  he  is  a  i 
citiien  of  the  world,  and  his  heart  is  no  island, 
out  off  from  other  islands,  but  a  continent  that 
joins  them  " 


LETTERS   TO   THE   GIRLS. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIB. 
NO.   III. 

Those  were  beautiful  flowers  you  were  em- 
broidering with  the  bright  worsteds  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  stem  of  currants  your  busy  fingers 
half  hid  amid  the  green  leaves  flashed  out  as 
brightly  as  some  you  can  still  see,  that  you 
plucked  one  fair  June  morning  long  ago.  Yoiur 
mother  led  your  little,  tottering  feet  adown  the 
gravel  walk  in  her  father's  garden,  and  lifted 
you  up  in  her  arms  that  you  might  reach  the 
crimson  berries ;  and  you  can  still  hear  your^ 
ringing  laugh  of  glee  as  the  rounded  drops  of 
dew  fell  from  the  leaves  and  chased  each  other 
over  your  fat,  dimpled  hands.  Perhaps  you 
were  thinking  of  those  very  currants  as  you 
leaned  over  your  work  and  moulded  the  grace- 
ful stem,  and  leaf,  and  half  sighed  that  the 
sunshine  and  dew  alone  were  wanting  to  make 
them  perfect.  It  is  so  far  back  on  time's  path, 
that  you  cannot  see  grandpa's  white  hair,  nor 
hear  his  soft,  tremulous  tones,  as  he  says, 
"  God  bless  little  Mary,  and  bring  her  at  last 
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to  HeftTen."  All  is  forgr^ten  except  the  sun- 
shine, the  dew-drops  and  Jie  cnrranCs,  trem- 
bling in  and  out  fVom  their  drapery  of  leaves. 
Sometimes  you  almost  think  yon  hear  the 
warbling  of  the  birds,  but  the  sounds  are  so 
Tery  faint  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  you 
have  not  mixed  up  some  dream,  where  an  angel 
Bister  nestled  on  your  pillow,  and  sung  such 
happy  melodies  as  brought  the  smiles  to  your 
baby  lips,  with  that  bright  morning  in  June. 
It  is  the  first  picture  memory  painted  for  you, 
and  every  time  you  have  turned  back  the 
glimpse  of  it  has  given  you  sweet  pleasure,  and 
there  would  be  a  great  void  in  life,  if  you  could 
never  see  it  more.  It  was  a  little  thing  that 
your  mother  clasped  your  hand  and  led  you 
down  the  walk  that  morning ;  she  has  forgotten 
it  long  ago,  even  forgotten  the  pang  of  self- 
denial  as  she  turned  from  the  pages  of  a  book, 
where  each  sentence  yielded  sweeUs  for  thought, 
at  your  pleading  **come  mamma,"  and  denied 
herself  to  give  you  happiness — for  life. 

The  flowers  you  embroidered  this  morning 
looked  very  beautiful,  but  your  busy  fingers, 
while  working  them,  crushed  down  some 
brighter  ones,  even  flowers  for  memory  in  your 
little  brother's  heart.  You  need  not  start  so 
impatiently,  and  say  it  was  nothing  but  a  tri- 
fling sail  he  wanted  made  for  his  boat.  I  know 
it  as  well  as  you.  The  morning  hours  to-day 
were  like  a  dream  of  Paradise.  The  sunlight 
stole  down  into  the  broad  maple  that  shaded  a 
glassy  pool,  and  the  ferns  trembling  in  the 
breexe  dipped  their  plumes  in  the  water,  and 
showered  it  back  in  pearly  drops.  A  few  lilies, 
white  as  the  falling  snow,  with  drapery  of 
broad  green  leaves,  floated  on  the  water,  and  a 
trailing  vine,  flashing  with  ripe  and  unripe 
berries  of  crimson  and  gold,  crept  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  mirrored  itself  a  double  beauty  to 
the  eye.  A  little  brook  from  the  pool  went 
singing  off  among  the  bushes,  and  the  happy 
birds  twittered  amid  the  branches  of  the  maple, 
and  sent  out  a  chorus  sweet  as  the  first  lispings 
of  your  baby  brother  I  This  was  the  picture 
memory  mi^ht  have  given  him :  it  did  give  him 
this — a  dreary,  comfortless  outhouse,  and  a 
little  boy  in  an  abandonment  of  grief,  thrown 
down  on  some  lumber,  weeping  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  The  ship,  that  needed  but  a  sail 
to  complete  it,  oast  on  one  side,  and  the  heavy 
sobs  flrom  his  childish  breast  the  sad  music. 
A  bitt«r,  angry  feeling  swelling  against  his 
rister  with  every  thought,  and  hardening  it 
acainsl  all  future  good  influences.  He  remem- 
bers how  his  feet  ached  one  night  when  he  had 
rmmbled  off  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill  to  find 


/  some  violets  that  always  blossomed  early  in 

)  that  sunny  spot,  and  the  task  it  was  to  sit  up 

( late  to  steal  into  your  room  after  you  were 

/  asleep,  and  leave  them  where  they  would  greet 

your  first  waking  sight ;  and  again,  how  he 

picked  up  every  little  stick  in  the  front  yard, 

and  raked  it  off  nicely,  to  please  you ;  only 

yesterday,  he  left  his  ship  to  run  down  to  the 

store  to  match  some  of  those  very  worsteds ; 

and  then  to  think,  after  working  so  hard  to 

finish  his  boat,  and  dreaming  about  it  at  night, 

and  rising  before  the  sun  to  make  the  rudder 

and  mast,  to  have  you  spoil  all  his  pleasure  by 

revising  to  make  a  sail. 

1  know  it  was  a  trifling  thing,  but,  0  sister ! 
the  inner  life  of  your  brother  is  going  on  day 
by  day — accomplished  little  by  little.  Father 
is  busy  providing  food  and  raiment — mother 
has  a  thousand  cares,  but  you  have  leisure ; 
see  that  you  use  it  well ;  speak  a  kind,  sooth- 
ing word  for  the  grieved  spirit;  implant  the 
germ  of  some  good  principle,  by  moulding  it  in 
fascinating  words  in  childish  story — lay  by 
sometimes  the  fashionable  music  for  the  simple 
melodies  that  enchain  children's  ears,  and  often 
wander  up  and  down  their  whole  lives,  like  an 
ever-present  good  spirit,  saying  **  Cling  to  the 
pure  and  holy.'*  Children  understand  much 
by  intuition — not  so  much  by  formal  words  of 
good  advice  as  by  little  acts  of  kindness,  the 
self-denial  of  laying  by  a  favorite  employment 
to  help  twist  the  needed  cord,  the  wanted  paste 
for  making  kit«s,  the  fixing  to  them  of  the  in- 
valuable sail,  and  by  and  by,  sister,  when  your 
brother  grows  up,  and  temptations  surround 
him — as  they  surely  will — and  his  feet  are 
ready  to  slip,  your  influence,  which  you  so 
long  have  been  building  up,  and  his  great  love 
for  you  may  uphold  him,  when  every  other 
power  proves  a  broken  reed.  Then,  oh  the 
rich  reward !  to  save  a  brother  from  death ! 


CONVERSATION. 
Thb  art  of  conversation  is  the  finest  of  the 
fine  arts ;  it  is  not  the  art  of  saying  much,  but 
of  saying  well.  There  are  preaching  men  who 
talk,  but  listen  not,  or  who  speechify  in  pri- 
vate ;  or  gossiping  men,  who  think  little  and 
are  never  still,  and  yet  they  are  not  conversable 
men.  The  real  art  of  conversation  consists  not 
only  in  expressing  your  own  thoughts  freely, 
but  in  drawing  out  by  encouragement  the 
thoughts  of  others.  You  will  never  be  liked 
for  long  talking  by  anybody ;  but  you  are  sure 
to  be  liked  if,  by  your  talking,  you  encourage 
and  stimulate  others  to  think  and  talk  in  re- 
sponse to  your  thoughts. 
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ARTHUR'S    HOME    MAGAZINE. 


TRUST    IN    GOD; 
OR   THE    MANIAC    PASSENGER. 

**  I  NEVER  looked  death  in  the  face  but  onoc," 
said  Aunt  Mary,  '<and  that  was  some  years 
ago,  while  riding  in  a  stage  coach  in  one  of 
the  Northern  States." 

"0  tell  us  about  it,"  said  Ellen,  "how  did 
it  happen  V* 

"Get  your  work,  dear,  and  sit  down,  and 
I'll  tell  you  the  story.  You  may,  perchance, 
learn  a  lesson  from  it,  as  I  did." 

I  had  been  spending  some  time  in  a  Northern 
State,  when  I  was  informed  that  a  dear  friend 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I  therefore  returned 
home  with  all  possible  speed,  that  I  might  once 
more  listen  to  that  loved  voice  before  it  should 
be  forever  lost  in  death.  It  Was  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived  at  the 
hotel  where  I  was  to  take  the  stage  for  home. 
It  was  the  usual  hour  for  starting,  and  I  had 
feared  that  I  should  be  late ;  but  no :  the  coach 
was  not  there.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  but 
still  it  did  not  appear.  The  landlord  said  it 
was  certain  some  accident  had  happened,  and 
such'  we  found  to  be  the  fact.  A  wheel  had 
been  broken,  and  while  it  was  being  repaired, 
the  driver  had  spent  the  time  with  some  boon 
companions  at  the  tavern.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  hotel,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  again  drank  of  the  "  maddening  cup,"  and 
placed  a  further  supply  in  his  pocket.  I  did 
not  know  this  at  the  time,  or  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  start  with  him.  As  it  was,  I  entered 
the  carriage  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
coming  evil,  or  the  slightest  presentiment  of 
approaching  danger. 

There  was  but  one  passenger  beside  myself, 
a  gentleman  some  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
whose  whole  demeanor  and  personal  appear- 
ance at  once  gave  me  the  idea  of  great  strength 
of  intellect,  a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart 
full  of  generous  sentiments  and  noble  impulses. 
I  was  at  first  well  pleased  with  my  traveling 
companion.  Never  have  I  met  an  individual 
who  possessed  such  wonderful  conversational 
pow^s  as  he  displayed  during  the  first  hour  of 
our  ride.  He  not  only  talked  himself,  but  he 
actually  made  me  talk  with  him.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  surpassing  ability  with  which 
he  drew  forth,  one  alter  another,  the  treasures 
of  his  richly  furnished  mind,  and  astonished 
at  the  consummate  tact  with  which  he  con- 
jtrived  to  make  me  express  my  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Still  there  was  something  in 
the  flash  of  his  dark  eye  that  made  me  feel  ill 
at  ease.     I  was  not  afraid,  for  I  saw  nothing 


to  fear.  Yet,  as  his  remarks  became  still  more 
brilliant,  and  in  his  eye  burned  a  brighter 
light,  I  involuntarily  wished  myself  at  home. 
A  vague,  undefinable  feeling  came  over  me, 
and  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed  at  his  animated 
countenance,  and  listened  to  language  which  I 
could  not  but  admire.  To  my  excited  imagi- 
nation he  seemed  something  more  than  mortal, 
and  the  thought  of  Satan  transformed  into  "  an 
angel  of  light,"  was  more  than  once  suggested 
to  my  mind. 

Glancing  out  at  the  window,  I  perceived  that 
we  were  just  commencing  the  descent  of  what 
was  then  called  "  the  dug  way."  It  was  upon 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  where  the  road,  for 
some  distance,  was  dug  out  of  the  hill-side,  and 
rising  obliquely  fVom  a  deep  river  at  the  bot- 
tom, wound  upward  amid  a  thick  forest,  where, 
at  that  time,  no  human  habitation  could  be 
found.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  falling 
around  us,  and  soon  after  we  entered  the  wood, 
it  became  so  dark,  the  driver  was  obliged  to 
stop  and  light  his  lamps.  To  my  utter  dismay, 
I  saw  that  his  step  was  unsteady,  and  he  more 
than  once  caught  by  the  carriage  to  keep  fVom 
falling.  He  managed,  however,  to  regain  his 
seat,  but,  judge  of  my  feelings,  if  you  can, 
when  I  saw  him  draw  from  his  pocket  a  pint 
bottle  and  apply  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Ha-ha,  friend!"  exclaimed  my  companion, 
"don't  be  selfish  now,  pass  your  bottle  this 
way,  if  you  please." 

The  driver  turned  and  handed  down  the 
bottle.  Just  at  that  moment  the  horses  started, 
and  the  gentleman,  who  had  risen  from  his 
seat,  was  suddenly  pitched  forward,  and  the 
bottle  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  coach.  In  an 
instant  my  foot  was  upon  it,  and  with  all  my 
strength  I  strove  to  crush  it.  Failing  in  this, 
I  caught  it,  and  would  have  hurled  it  from  the 
window,  but  a  strong  hand  arrested  the  move- 
ment. By  this  time  the  driver  had  stopped  his 
horses,  and  looking  down,  demanded  his  bottle. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  idea  of  insanity  had  not 
occurred  to  me.  But  the  fiendish  look  upon 
the  man's  face,  as  he  revised  to  give  up  the 
brandy,  convinced  me  that  I  had  now  to  deal 
with  a  maniac  as  well  as  a  drunkard.  The 
driver  became  angry,  and  with  oaths  and  im- 
precations demanded  an  instant  surrender  of 
his  property.  With  a  f^own  befitting  a  demon, 
it  was  again  refused.  "  I'll  just  see  about  that, 
sir,"  exclaimed  the  driver,  now  perfectly  be- 
side himself  with  passion.  Shaking  his  fi^ 
in  impotent  wrath,  he  again  dismounted,  and 
proceeded  with  tottering  step  to  open  the  door, 
to  reclaim  his  precious  treasure.     Meanwhile, 
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the  frenzied  man  qnickly  placed  it  in  thebreaet 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  the  moment  the  door 
was  opened,  he  sprang  upon  the  driTcr,  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  leaped  to  his  seat,  gathered 
up  the  reins,  and  ere  I  had  reooyered  ft'om  my 
surprise  we  were  dashing  down  the  hill  at  a 
fearfdl  rate. 

*•  O,  what  a  ride  was  that !  To  add  to  the 
terror  of  the  scene,  the  sky,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  became  OTcrcast  with  huge  masses  of 
black  clouds,  bearing  hastily  to  some  field  of 
aerial  warfare  the  **  dread  artillery  of  the 
skies."  **The  rising  wind  moaned  fitfully 
among  the  tree-tops,  and  in  the  distance  fi*e- 
quent  peals  of  thunder  announced  the  coming 
•torm."  Deep  darkness  settled  down  upon  the 
forest,  save  when,  for  a  moment,  the  Tivid 
flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  the  gloom  with  a 
brilliance  that  seemed  almost  supernatural. 
la  it  strange  that  I  was  agitated?  That  my 
heart  beat  wildly  as  I  thought  of  the  probable 
result  of  this  strange  ride  ?  On,  on  we  sped. 
On  the  narrow  pathway,  the  carriage  bounded 
from  side  to  side,  and  I  every  moment  expected 
it  would  be  hurled  off  the  bank,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  Gradually,  how- 
CTer,  I  collected  my  scattered  senses,  and  cried 
to  the  Strong  One  for  help.  Was  that  cry 
ever  uttered  in  vain?  No,  0  no!  Jehovah 
himself  hath  declared  it;  and,  though  **the 
foundations  of  the  earth  be  removed,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  abideth  forever."  How  precious, 
amid  the  darkness  of  that  fearfUl  moment,  was 
the  life-giving  message  that  came  like  a  ray  of 
light  from  on  high  to  my  terror-stricken  soul. 
'*  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  time  of  trouble."  Borne  upward 
upon  the  wings  of  that  mighty  thought,  my 
Ikith  gathered  strength  to  repose  in  peace  and 
confidence  upon  the  solid  basis  of  eternal 
truth.  Still,  the  danger  was  every  moment 
increasing.  As  we  drew  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
the  road  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  over  a 
rude  log  bridge,  beneath  which  rolled  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  now  swollen  by  recent  rains, 
and  dashing  furiously  over  the  rocks.  This 
was  the  place  of  greatest  periL  Here  the 
solemn  question  of  life  or  death  was  to  be  de- 
cided. If  we  passed  the  bridge  in  safety,  I 
might,  perchance,  escape  unhurt  But  at  the 
rate  we  were  going,  this  seemed  impossible. 
As  we  drew  near  the  turn,  I  tightened  my 
'  grasp  upon  the  carriage,  involuntarily  closed 
my  eyes,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  worst.  O 
then,  sweeter  than  angers  harp,  came  to  my 
spirit  the  blessed  assurance,  *<  Whether  life  or 
death,  all  is  yours." 
roL.  XT. — 18 


Suddenly,  however,  directly  in  the  road  be- 
fore us,  uprose  a  chorus  of  voices,  exclaiming, 
**  Whoa !  there !  whoa !  What  are  you  driving 
at  this  rate  for  ?"  A  strong  hand  grasped  the 
bridle.  The  horses  were  stopped,  and  I  was 
saved.  The  impromptu  driver  sprang  to  the 
ground,  cast  one  frightened  glance  around,  as 
the  rapid  tread  of  a  horse  sounded  in  his  ear. 
Then,  as  he  leaped  over  rocks  and  logs  in  his 
effort  to  escape,  the  alarm  was  given,  **  Catch 
him !  catch  him  !  he's  a  maniac  from  the  hos- 
pital of ." 

"  But  the  lesson  Aunt  Mary  ?" 
"  Trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour.** 
This  story  is  no  fiction.    Aunt  Mary  is  yet 
living  to  attest  its  truth. 
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"No,"  said  Mr.  Bray,  looking  up  ftrom  the 
newspaper  he  was  reading,  and  speaking  with 
unusual  sharpness  of  tone. 

A  young  man,  one  of  his  clerks,  stood  before 
him. 

'*Do  you  understand  me!  No — I  said  no! 
SzTkd  Mr.  Carlton  word  that  I  neither  borrow 
nor  lend." 

The  clerk  had  hesitated  about  sending  back 
the  rough  refusal  of  Mr.  Bray  to  accommodate 
a  neighbor  with  a  loan  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  within  an  hour  of  bank  closing,  even 
on  the  explanation  that  he  was  "short  on  a 
note."  But,  at  this  emphatic  confirmation  of 
the  first  refVisal,  he  turned  from  his  employer, 
and  went  forward  to  where  the  messenger  of 
Mr.  Carlton  awaited  an  answer. 
^  ♦*  I'm  tired  of  this  eternal  borrowing,"  said 
Mr.  Bray  to  himself,  in  justification  of  his 
angry  refusal  to  accommodate  a  neighbor. 
*♦  Why  don*t  he  make  timely  provision  for  his 
notes  as  I  do,  and  not  go  money-hunting  at  the 
eleventh  hour?  I*m  not  going  to  reduce  my 
bank  balance  to  meet  his  careless  deficiencies. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  idle  dependence 
among  traders  to  suit  my  notions  of  things." 

But  these  words  of  justification  did  not 
bring  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bray  into  a  state  of 
calm  self-satisfaction.  Reason  did  not  approve 
his  hastily  uttered  denial;  and  self-respect 
was  hurt  by  this  sudden  ebullition  of  anger. 

"  Send  Mr.  Carlton  word  that  I  neither  bor- 
row nor  lend."  ' 

"I  needn't  have  just  said  that!"  Mr.  Bray 
was  already  in  a  repentant  mood.  "I  conld 
have  refused  on  an^  decent  pretext.  There 
was  no  call  for  an  insulting  denial." 

Ah'  me!  How  blinding  is  sudden  anger! 
For  awhile,  Mr.  Bray  sat  communing  with  him- 
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self,  and  then  taking  up  his  pen  drew  a  check  \ 
for  two  hundred  dollars.  Calling  to  hia  clerk,  S 
he  said —  | 

*'IIere,  Thomas,  ran  in  with  this  to  Mr.? 
Carlton."  < 

The  young  man  took  the  check  and  went  out  ( 
hurriedly.  He  came  back  in  a  few  minutes  c 
with  the  check  still  in  hie  hand.  } 

"Why  didn't  he  take  it?"  asked  Mr.  Bray,  ) 
his  face  deepening  in  color  as  he  put  the  ' 
question.  ^ 

**  lie  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  you,  but  ^ 
Mr.  Agnew  had  accommodated  him."  ; 

Mr.  Bray,  in  a  Tery  quiet  manner,  tore  the  ^ 
check  Into  small  fragments;  He  felt  badly.  *, 
Mr.  Agnew  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  ^ 
roughest,  most  unaccommodating  man  in  the  ) 
neighborhood ;  while  he  took  pride  in  the  i 
thought  of  being  held  in  vei*y  dififerent  esti-  I 
mation.  Even  Mr.  Agnew  had  exceeded  him  ^ 
in  amiiible  compliance  and  prompt  business  ) 
courtesy !     He  felt  rebuked  and  humbled. 

"0  dear!  I  wish  I  had  a  little  decent  self- 
controll"  he  said,  sharply  to  himself.  "This 
quick  feeling,  and  hasty  action  therefrom,  are 
always  getting  me  into  some  kind  of  trouble." 

As  Mr.  Bray  walked  homeward,  after  leaving 
his  store  that  afternoon,  he  saw  Mr.  Carlton 
approaching  at  the  distance  of  half  a  block 
ahead  of  bim.<  He  was  conveniently  near  the 
corner  of  a  street,  and  so  taking  the  flag-stones, 
he  crossed  over,  and  thus  avoided  meeting  his 
neighbor. 

"  I  don't  like  this,"  he  said  in  some  humilia- 
tion to  himself,  as  he  breathed  a  little  more 
freely.  "Skulking  like  a  criminal  don't  suit 
me  at  all !  ^Yhy  should  I  fear  to  look  any  man 
in  the  face?" 

Mr.  Bray  was,  usually,  a  cheerful  man  at 
home;  though  he  sometimes  darkened  the 
home-light  for  a  season,  through  fits  of  sudden  I 
anger  that  soon  subsided.  But  even  tlie  briefly  ) 
ruling  tempest  leaves,  usually,  some  mighty 
traces  of  its  course  that  require  many  days  of 
sunshine,  gentle  rains,  and  refreshing  dews  to 
obliterate.  It  was  so  with  the  tempest  of  Mr. 
Bray's  loo  easily  awakened  anger.  It  never 
darkened  the  sky,  nor  swept  fiercely  alonjr  the 
earth,  without  leaving  its  ugly  marks  heiiiiul. 

But,  usually,  he  was  cheerful  in  his  fauiily, 
bringing  home  with  him  the  bright,  warm  sun- 
shine. It  was  not  so,  however,  on  the  pre.*<tMii 
occasion.  This  little  act  of  diHcourtesy  to  Mr. 
Carlton,  had  not  only  shadowed  his  fofiJinirH. 
but  left  his  mind  disturbed.  He  w.is  ju>t  in  a 
qtate  to  be  annoyed  by  the  merest  iritle''-. 
Two  little  boys  were  playing  in  the  passage 


as  he  came  in  from  the  street.  At  the  very 
moment  of  his  entrance  one  of  them  hurt  the 
other  by  accident.  The  latter  screamed  out, 
and,  under  the  passionate  impulse  of  the 
moment,  charged  his  brother  with  striking  him. 
In  a  different  state  of  mind  Mr.  Bray  would 
have  tried  a  little  moral  suasion  in  the  '•ase,  or, 
at  least,  withheld  punishment  until  he  saw 
clearly  that  duty  to  his  child  required  its 
administration.  But  now,  obeying  an  unhappy 
impulse,  he  caught  up  the  child  who  was 
charged  with  the  offence  of  striking,  and 
punished  him  with  smarting  strokes.  At  the 
moment  of  his  doing  so  the  mother  of  the 
children,  who  had  seen  all  that  passed  between 
them,  called  out  earnestly — 

"Stop I  stop,  Henry  I  He  didn't  strike  his 
brother  on  purpose.     It  was  all  an  accident!" 

But  this  appeal  came  too  late.  The  wrong 
had  been  done. 

"It's  a  shame!"  said  the  mother,  who  felt 
every  painful  blow  the  child  had  received,  and 
who  spoke  from  the  moment's  indignant  im- 
pulse. 

Mr.  Bray  did  not  feel  any  belter.  Setting 
the  child  down  without  venturing  a  reply  to 
his  wife's  remark,  he  strode  up  stairs  to  .the 
sitting-room,  and  threw  himself  into  the  great 
arm-chair.  No  one  ventured  to  come  near 
him  for  some  time;  so  he  had  fair  opportunity 
for  self-communion.  At  last,  a  toddling  little 
curly-head,  who  generally  hailed  her  father's 
return  with  joy,  came  sideling  into  the  room, 
and  with  a  half  timid  air  made  her  way,  by 
almost  stealthy  approaches,  to  the  side  of  the 
moody  man.  Curiously  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
his  clouded  countenance ;  stood  for  a  moment 
or  too,  as  if  in  doubt,  and  then  clambered  up 
and  laid  her  golden  tresses  against  his  bosom. 
As  she  did  so,  the  father's  arm  was  drawn 
around  her.  But  little  curly-head  was  not,  in 
her  unselfi.*«h  innocence,  content  with  the  sun- 
shine of  favor  for  herself  alone. 

"Papa!"  Her  voice  had  in  it  something  of 
doubt . 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  pet?"     And  Mr.  Bray, 
who  was  penetrated  by  the  child's  sphere  of 
;  tenderness,  kissed  her  pure  lips. 

"Willy  di«ln't  hurt  Eddy  a  purpose.  He 
^  di'ln'i  strike  liim." 

♦'But  K«hly  said  that  Willy  struck  him." 
Tin*  fniher  sought  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes 

of    h.s  lilil!. 

•'  !"(My  ojily  thought  bo,"  replied  little  curly 
he:ul.      "  V.  illy  didnt  strike  him  at  all." 

Mr.  Bray  tuiid  nothing  more;  but  he  felt 
)  very  unconiforiable.     When  the  tea  bell  rung. 
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< 
he  wettt,  with  Uetle  curly-bead,  to  the  dining-  ^merchant,  and  a  kind-hearted  man,  forbid  any 
room.     All  the  rest  of  the  family  had  kept  \  any  other  inference." 

away  from  him.  Mrs.  Bray  looked  particularly  I  Now  this,  Mr.  Bray  felt,  was  crowding  him 
sober;  and  Willy,  who  had  been  set  all  right  ^  a  little  too  hard;  and  he  was  considerably 
»s  to  his  conduct  by  his  mother's  declaration  I  annoyed.  **Tell  Mr.  Carlton  that  I  neither 
that  he  had  not  been  gnilty  of  striking,  put  on,  >  borrow  nor  lend.''  Could  he  forget  that  rough 
to  the  life,  an  air  ef  iigured  innocence.  Mr.  >  answer  to  his  neighbor's  request  for  a  couple 
Bray  did  not  speak  once  during  the  meal,  bat  ^  of  hundred  dollars,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day, 
sat  in  silence,  with  a  heavily  clouded  brow.       ]  when  his  bank  account  was  still  short?     No. 

For  that  evening  the  accustomed  pleasant  I  He  could  not  forget  it;  and  that  neighbor's 
Calks,  cheerful,  smiling  faces,  and  merry  laugh-  ]  compliments  upon  his  mercantile  and  manly 
ter,  were  banished  from  the  home  of  Mr.  i  virtue,  soanded  too  much  like  covert  rebuke  te 
Henry  Bray.  A  single  moment  of  anger  had  S  be  in  the  smallest  measure  agreeable.  So  he 
done  this  unhappy  work.  It  was  something )  changed  the  subject  by  referring  to  some 
better  at  the  family  re^nnion  on  the  next  mom-  >  general  topic,  and  managed  to  appear  in- 
ing .  Sleep  had  wrought  its  usual  work  of  |  terested,  until,  their  ways  diverging,  they 
restoring  the  mind  to  its  better  states,  and  }  parted  with  courteous  forms  of  speech, 
calming  its  pulses  to  an  even  beat.  i      **l  don't  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Bray  to  him- 

As  Mr.  Bray  left  his  house  something  earlier  \  self,  as  he  walked  on  alone.  **  All  this  is  mer« 
than  usual,  and  was  walking  along  with  his  ^  hypocritical  assumption;  and,  under  the  cir- 
eye8  cast  down,  thinking  over  certain  matters  >  cumstances,  I  can  scarcely  regard  it  as  less 
of  business  that  would  require  his  attention,  a  >  than  insulting;  and  if  he  talks  again  to  me 
man  came  to  his  side,  and,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  |  after  this  fashion,  I  will  tell  him  so." 
said —  j      The  opportunity  soon   occurred.      It  was, 

*'Qood  morning,  Mr.  Bray!"  \  perhaps,  about  twelve,  when  the  merchant  saw 

The  merchant  glanced  up,  with  a  heightening  ]  Mr.  Carlton  enter  his  store,  and  come  back  to 
^lor.  into  the  face  of  this  person  who  had  I  where  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  There  was 
overtaken  him  in  his  rather  deliberate  walk.  I  a  familiar  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  he 
He  knew  the  voice.    It  was  that  of  Mr.  Carlton.  >  looked  altogether  self-possessed. 

"Good  morning."  The  response  was  not)  <*  Good  morning  again,"  said  he,  with  much 
hearty.     How  could  it  be?  >  apparent  frankness  of  manner. 

"I  was  sorry  to  trouble  you  yesterday,"  said  ^  "Good  morning."  Mr.  Bray  tried  to  look 
Mr.  Carlton,  speaking  in  a  frank,  cheerful )  pleasant,  and  tried  to  assume  a  perfectly  oom- 
way.  *'But  a  friend,  to  whom  I  had  loaned  a  \  posed  exterior,  but  the  elements  of  excitement 
sum  of  money,  disappointed  me  at  the  last  I  were  moving  within  him.  There  was  always  a 
moment,  and  I  was  compelled  to  borrow  at  an  5  point  beyond  which  self-control  was  impossible, 
nnscHSonable  hour.  Your  kind  effort  to  serve  S  and  he  felt  that  Mr.  Carlton  was  pressing  him 
me  was  none  the  less  appreciated  because  I  >  beyond  that  point.  lu  his  uncourteous  refusal 
had  no  need  for  the  check  when  you  were  so  >  to  lend  him  two  hundred  dollars  he  had  done 
obliging  as  to  send  it  in.  Mr.  Agnew  had  }  wrong;  but  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  had 
already  supplied  my  trifling  deficiency."  ^  endeavored   to   repair   that  wrong,   and   Mr* 

Now,  what  answer  could  Mr.  Bray  make  to  \  Carlton  should  have  accepted  his  tender  of  re- 
this?  Was  Mr.  Carlton  actually  in  earnest  ?  s  pentance,  and  not  insulted  him  by  throwing 
Was  he  really  so  dull  as  not  to  have  appreciated  \  Mr.  Agnew  iu  his  face  along  witli  his  rejected 
his  rough,  insulting  message  of  the  day  before?  Woan.  Mr.  Agnew!  Known  throughout  the 
Or,  was  this  courteous  acknowledgment  of  an  >  trade  as  one  of  the  most  uncourteous  and  dis- 
almost  extorted  favor  a  rebuking  piece  of  ?  obliging  of  men!  In  that  act  he  bad  given  a 
irony?  <  sufficient   rebuke:    and   there,  in   Mr.  Bray's 

**It  would  have  gratified  me  if  you  had  used  \  opinion,  he  should  be  willing  to  let  the  mattef 
the  check,"  replied  Mr.  Bray,  his  voice  a  little  I  rest. 

below  its  usual   firmness   of  tone.     **It  was  ^      But  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Carlton  felt  differentlyv 
tendered  in  all  sincerity."  \  as  he  had  shown  in  his  ironical  reference  te 

**I  never  doubted  that  for  an  instant,"  said  \  the  matter  at  their  meeting  on  the  street;  and 
Mr.  Carlton,  as  if  surprised  that  his  neighbor  \  it  was  plain  to  Mr.  Bray,  from  the  manner  of 
shnnid  intimate,  even  remotely,  a  question  of  >  his  neighbor,  that  he  had  come  to  annoy  him 
his  right  appreciation  of  the  favor.  Mr.  >  again  with  some  reference  to  a  circumstanoe 
Bray's  reputation  as  a  courteous,  gentlemanly  l  that  he  desired  to  forget  as  quickly  as  possibles 
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He  was  not  altogether  mistaken.  Following 
the  *'good  morning  again,*'  of  Mr.  Carlton, 
succeeded  this  sentence,  as  spoken  with  all  the 
cheerful  frankness  of  a  man  in  earnest. 

"Your  kindness  yesterday  makes  me  a  little 
presuming  to-day.  I  will  take  that  check  now 
if  you  hare  it  to  spare.  My  friend  has  dis- 
appointed me  again,  and  I  have  sereral  pay- 
ments to  make." 

The  smile  had  faded  fi-om  Mr.  Carlton's  face 
ere  this  sentence  was  finished,  for,  instead,  of 
meeting  a  countenance  of  kind  compliance — 
stern,  almost  flashing  eyes,  looked  steadily  into 
his,  and  compressed  lips  gaye  warning  of  a 
refusal. 

** There  has  been  enough  of  this  already!" 
said  Mr.  Bray,  with  repressed  excitement. 

"Enough  of  what?"  Mr.  Carlton  looked 
surprised. 

"Enough  of  insulting  reference  to  my  act  of 
yesterday!"  answered  Mr.  Bray. 

^* Insulting!  What  do  you  mean?"  And 
Mr.  Carlton  drew  himself  up  and  looked  quite 
as  indignant  as  his  neighbor. 

"  My  words  are  very  plain.  You  understand 
the  king's  English,  I  presume?" 

"I  had  supposed  so.  But  yours  is  a  dialect 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  and  I  must  beg 
you  to  supply  the  glossary." 

"Let  me  do  that,"  said  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
Bray,  stepping  forward  at  this  juncture. 

"Do  so,  if  you  please,  and  I  will  be  a  thou- 
sand times  obliged."  And  Mr.  Carlton  moTed 
back  a  pace  or  two,  awaiting  the  clerk's  ex- 
planation. 

"Permit  me?"  the  clerk  looked  at  Mr.  Bray. 

"Say  on,  Thomas,"  was  answered. 

"When  Mr.  Carlton  sent  in  for  the  two 
hundred  dollars  yesterday  you  were  annoyed 
about  something,  and  returned  rather  an  un- 
courteous  refusal— one  altogether  so  unlike 
yourself  that  I  could  not  do  you  the  injustice 
of  letting  it  pass  to  our  neighbor  unqualified. 
60  I  softened  the  refusal  to  make  it  sound  as 
much  like  a  regret  for  not  complying  as  I  pos- 
sibly could.  1  knew  that  you  would  think  and 
feel  difi^erently  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  was 
not  mistaken,  as  the  ofi^ered  check  proved. 
That  is  the  glossary,  Mr.  Carlton,  which  you 
asked,  and  I  trust  that  it  win  make  all  clear. 
Did  I  do  right,  or  wrong,  Mr.  Bray?"  The 
young  man  turned,  with  a  half-timid  look,  to 
his  rather  passionate  employer,  whose  moods 
were  of  so  uncertain  a  character  that  it  was 
hard  to  calculate  the  direction  of  their  impulse. 
A  moment  of  silence  passed,  and  then  Mr. 
Bray  said,  with  feeling — 


"Right,  Thomas,  right!  And  I  thank  you 
for  such  judicious  conduct." 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  retired  to  wait 
upon  a  customer. 

For  a  little  while  the  two  men  stood  looking 
;  at  each  other,  each  so  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  that  the  musoles  of  risibility 
were  all  in  play. 

^You  have  the  glossary,"  said  Mr.  Bray  at 
length,  a  broad  smile  covering  his  facew 

*  Giving  the  clearest  meaning  to  your  words, 
I  a  moment  ago  so  full  of  mystery,"  was  an- 
I  swered,  with  as  broad  a  smile  in  return. 

;      "You  wont  refuse  my  check,  I  presume," 

I  and  Mr.  Bray  turned  to  his  desk. 

"Just  try  me,"  said  Mr.  Carlton,  in  a  voioe 

I  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  meaning. 
"Will  two  hundred  be  sufficient?" 
"You  can  make  it  three  if  you  are  over  to- 
day." 

*  Three  hundred  it  is,  Mr.  Carlton,"  said 
;  the  merchant,  the  thermometer  of  whose  feel- 
lings  had  risen  from  xero  to  summer  heat, 

and  whenever  I  can  accommodate  you  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  don't  fail  to  command  me. 
If,  as  it  may  happen  sometimes,  I  should  be  a 
'  little  unamiable,  my  clerk  there  will  act  as  a 
;  cushion,  and  prevent  you  feeling  the  shock  of 
my  temporary  ill-nature.  I  didn't  know,  be- 
;  fore,  that  I  had  so  discreet  an  assistant." 

There  was  a  warmer  atmosphere  in  the  home 
\  of  Mr.  Bray  on  the  evening  that  succeeded 
:  this  rather  clouded  morning,  than  on  the  one 
which  preceded,  when  the  shadow  of  a  single 
angry  moment  was  large  and  dense  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  household  with  a  leaden  pall. 
Little  curly-head  leaped  into  her  father's  arms 
!  almost  upon  the  instant  of  his  return,  and 
hugged  him  with  all  the  outgushing  love  of  her 
innocent  heart;  And  Eddy  and  Willy,  the 
trouble  of  the  past  evening  forgotten,  were 
ready  for  their  game  of  romps,  and  enjoyed  it 
to  their  hearts'  content.  The  mother,  too, 
was  smiling  and  happy.  That  evening  was 
marked  as  one  of  the  green  places  in  their 
home-life;  and,  but  for  the  impulsive  act  of  a 
single  angry  moment,  the  previous  evening 
would  have  left  with  every  heart  as  sweet  a 
remembrance.  t.  s.  a. 


It  is  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  house  as 
a  clean  or  a  cheerful  house ;  an  orderly  house 
as  a  furnished  house,  if  the  heads  set  themselves 
to  do  so.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  consulting 
each  other's  weakness,  as  well  as  each  other's 
wants ;  each  other's  tempers,  as  well  as  each 
other's  health  ? 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIR. 

GuRLiHO  the  hair  in  strong  and  hard  paper 
has  a  very  injurious  effect;  and  twisting, 
plaiting,  and  tying  it  tightly  in  knots  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  prevents  the  circulation  of 
the  fluid,  strains  the  scalp,  and  necessarily  in- 
jures the  roots,  besides  contributing  to  induce 
headache  and  cause  irritation  of  the  brain. 
The  more  loosely  the  hair  can  be  folded  or 
twisted,  and  the  less  it  is  artificially  crisped,  the 
better  is  it  for  its  free  and  luxuriant  growth. 

Ladies  who  curl  the  hair  should  use  for  the 
purpose  soft  paper  or  silk,  which  will  prevent 
the  hair  cracking,  and  other  injuries  that  might 
result  from  hard  papilloUe$.  Those  who  simply 
wear  the  hair  in  bands  or  braids,  ought  to  twist 
or -fold  it  very  loosely  at  night,  when  retiring  to 
rest.  It  should  then  always  be  liberated  from 
forced  constraints  and  plaits.  It  must  be  well 
combed  and  thoroughly  brushed  every  morning, 
and  afterwards  nicely  smoothed  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  which  gives  it  a  high  gloss,  after 
oil  haa  been  applied.  In  order  to  add  to  its 
length  and  strength,  the  ends  should  be  tipped 
at  least  ence  a  month,  to  prevent  the  hair 
splitting. 

M.  Caxenave,  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
St.  Louis,  Paris,  in  his  treatise,  translated  by 
Dr.  Burgess,  gives  the  following  general  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  hair : — 

Pass  a  fine-tooth  comb,  at  regular  intervals, 
srery  twenty-four  hours,  through  the  hair,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  matting  or  entangling ; 
separate  the  hairs  carefully  and  repeatedly,  so  [ 
as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  them  for  i 
several  minutes;  use  a  brush  that  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  cleansing  the  scalp  and 
gently  stimulating  the  hair-bulbs.  Before  go- 
ing to  bed  it  will  be  desirable  to  part  the  hair 
evenly,  so  as  to  avoid  false  folds,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  turning  against  the  grain, 
which  might  even  cause  the  hairs  to  break. 
Such  are  the  usual  and  ordinary  requirements 
as  to  the  management  of  the  hair.  There  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  class  of  persons  who  carry 
to  excess  the  dressing  and  adornment  of  the 
hair,  especially  those  who  are  gifted  with  hair 
of  the  finest  quality.  Thus,  for  example, 
females  who  are  in  the  habit,  during  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  toilette,  of  dragging  and 
twisting  the  hair,  so  as  almost  to  draw  the  skin 
with  it :  the  effect  of  which  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  break  the  hairs  and  fatigue  the  scalp, 
and  fioally  to  alter  the  bulb  itself. 

The  fine-tooth  comb  is  also  too  freely  used, 
especially  when  the  hair  is  divided — a  part  that 
the  most  particular  attention  seems  to  be'  be- 


stowed upon.  These  separations  and  the  back 
of  the  neck,  whence  the  hair  is  drawn,  in 
females,  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  are  the 
parts  which  first  show  sign  of  decay  or  falling 
off  of  the  hair. 


FADED  BRIGHTNESS. 

BT  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 

Thb  shadows  tangle  green  with  gold, 

And  soft  the  west  winds  sigh — 
I  tarry  as  they  kiss  my  cheek, 

And  boar  their  fragrance  by; 
While  sleepless  memory  wanders  back 

To  blessed  days  of  yore, 
Ere  hope,  and  joy,  and  yoathful  fire 

Were  fled  forerermore. 

Oh,  gorgeous  were  the  Sammer  skies  I 

And  perfect  were  the  flowers — 
And  every  breath  awoke  a  thrill 

In  those  delightful  hours ! 
The  ear.h  was  rich  and  beautifbl. 

Fresh  from  the  hand  of  Qod ! 
And  lightly  pressed  my  happy  feet 

The  green  enamelled  sod. 

I  had  of  fKends  a  generous  share. 

Red  lipped,  and  full  of  life, 
And,  hand  in  hand,  we  vowed  to  tread 

The  road  of  worldly  strife! 
We'd  e'en  support  each  other's  steps — 

Each  other's  burdens  bear — 
And  soothe  with  smiles  the  weary  heart 

Bowed  down  by  carking  care. 

To-day  Fm  sad ;  the  world  is  dark ; 

A  score  of  wrinkles  plow 
If  y  once  fiur  oheek,  and  age  has  set 

Its  seal  upon  my  brow ; 
I  look  around  for  those  dear  ones 

To  help  me  bear  my  pain — 
I  call — the  chillness  of  the  tomb 

Bat  echoes  back  again ! 

I  stand  upon  a  lonely  strand, 

Stand  silent,  and  alone. 
While  the  great  solemn  sea  of  Death 

Utters  its  mighty  moan ! 
I  see  a  boat  with  snow-white  sails, 

And  pilot  stern  and  pale — 
His  garments  flowing  gray  ai^d  sad 

Oat  on  the  languid  gale. 

Grim  sailor,  to  thy  beck  and  nod 

/  yield  my  hapless  fate — 
For  thy  right  hand  upholds  the  key 

That  opens  Heaven's  gate ! 
Safe  with  the  throng  forever  young, 

I  shall  DO  more  look  baok, 
Upon  the  happiness  that  fled 

And  lea  a  blighted  track  I 
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A   MEMORY   OF    THE    PAST. 

BY  ANNIB. 

In  mj  dear  childhood  home  there  is  an  old 
garret,  and  wandering  dreamilj  through  it  the 
other  day,  I  found  (among  many  articles  once 
useful,  but  noWy  theiv  **  occupation  gone/' 
fallen  into  decay,  and  consigned  to  that  usual 
depository  of  useless,  worn-out  things)  a  strange 
relic  of  the  past — a  little  red  trundle-bed ! 

My  childhood  lies  far  off,  and  between  then 
and  now  4kre  many  years  of  care  and  trial; 
many  grares  in  which  lie  buried  hopes  and 
lores,  and  over  which  I  have  wept  bitter  tears ; 
my  heart  sometimes  seems  strangely  old  and 
weary ;  still  /  eon  remember  when  I  elqU  in  that 
little  trundle-bed. 

I  was  laid  in  it  nightly  by  my  mother's  hand, 
and  her  lips  kissed  me  **  good-night,"  ere  I 
went  to  the  land  of  dreams.  That  mother's 
kiss!  Sometimes  now,  on  Sabbath  eyenings, 
when  dusky  twilight  falls,  and  I  sit  ajone 
among  the  shadows,  I  seem  to  feel  that  kiss 
upon  my  lips,  and  the  soft  pressure  of  that 
mother's  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  though  the 
lips  have  long  been  silent,  and  the  hands  folded 
over  a  pulseless  heart,  their  presence  is  as  real 
as  it  was  long  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  ehild. 

When  I  first  slept  in  that  little  bed,  a  darling, 
dark-eyed  brother  shared  my  couch.  There 
was  but  a  year  between  our  ages,  and  we  loved 
each  other  dearly.  Every  night  we  knelt  by 
our  mother^s  side  and  said  an  evening  prayer, 
(it  sometimes  haunts  me  now,  and  I  cannot 
sleep  untU  I  have  repeated  it  with  the  old 
child-faith);  then  she  would  place  us  side  by 
side  in  that  little  bed,  and  we  nestled  «lose 
together,  cheek  to  cheek,  our  brown  locks 
mingling,  while  she  told  us  sweet,  childish 
stories  until  we  fell  asleep. 

At  last,  a  dark  day  came  to  our  fire-side ; 
that  brother's  spirit  went  home  to  the  angels, 
and  they  closed  his  dark  eyes,  folded  his  tiny 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  laid  him  under  the 
violets. 

Then,  0  how  desolate  was  each  room  !  We 
missed  his  **  bright  presence,"  his  laugh  and 
shout;  but,  most  of  all,  when  at  night  I  lay 
down  alone  in  my  little  bed,  did  I  feel  that  he 
was  gone.  Often  that  darling  mother  would 
take  me  in  her  arms  and  fold  me  to  her  bosom, 
until  I  forgot  my  sorrow  in  slumber;  but  be- 
fore I  slept  I  always  felt  her  tears  upon  my  brow, 
and  knew  they  were  shed  for  her  other  treasure, 
pillowed  dreamlessly  within  a  little  grave. 

Sometimes  I  woke  in  tears  and  strange 
affright,  at  some  vision  of  sleep,  and  calling 
fqr  the  one  friend  who  was  to  me  everything, 


I  always  heard  her  answer,  "  What  is  It,  darling?" 
i  And  with  her  sweet  tones,  and  the  clasp  of  h«r 
hand,  all  sense  of  fear  vanished,  and  I  felt  thai 
I  nothing  could  harm  me,  for  mother  wcu  near! 

Often  now,  when  the  spectres  of  Doubt  and 

Dread  haunt  my  slumbers  in  fearful  shape,  I 

i  wake,  shuddering,  from  a  troubled  sleep,  and 

I  long  to  feel  the  sense  of  protection  that  in 

I  childhood  that  mother's  presence    imparted. 

But,  alas !  no  kind  hand  takes  my  own,  no 

gentle  voice  speaks  of  peace  and  love,  but  I  feel 

bitterly  that  my  earnest  friend  has  passed  away ! 

Strange  that  **  so  slight  a  thing"  can  carry 

*  us  back  to  the  retumless  Past,  wakening  memo- 

>  ries  which  long  have  slumbered,  **•  the  changed, 

I  the  far  away,  the  dead !" 

Cherry  Valley,  Ohio. 


"THE   LORD   WILL   PROVIDE." 

"  Yks,  I  suppose  He  will,"  said  I,  "  but 
where  the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay  for  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  only 
know  that  I  can  work  no  longer  without  ihem." 

Thus,  giving  utterance  to  the  doubts  of  an 
unbelieving  heart,  I  folded  up  my  work,  and 
laid  it  aside.  It  was  highly  important  tha^ 
the  dress  should  be  finished  by  two  o'clock  t^e 
next  day,  for  the  lady  who  owned  it  was  to 
take  the  evening  train  for  New  York.  If  dis- 
appointed, she  would,  very  likely,  witiihold 
her  custom  in  future.  But  my  eyes  had  given 
out.  A  pair  of  spectacles  I  must  have,  or  I 
could  not  do  it. 

That  night  I  spent  in  restless,  anxious  solici- 
tude for  the  future.  Must  I  break  my  resolve 
never  to  run  in  debt  ?  I  saw  no  other  way. 
Meantime,  my  sister  lay  at  my  side  in  quiet, 
peaceful  slumber.  Sorrow  and  suffering  had 
been  hers,  such  as  few  are  called  to  endure; 
but  now,  all  her  cares  and  troubles  were  laid 
aside,  and  with  a  soul  at  peace  with  itself  and 
its  God,  she  enjoyed  a  deep,  untroubled  repose. 
As  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  her  placid  features, 
I  thought,  »*  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
Then  the  question  arose,  "  Why  this  difference 
between  us?  We  both  profess  to  serve  the 
same  God.  and  her  trials  are  surely  as  hiird  to 
bear  as  mine."  Then,  amid  the  darkness  of  my 
tempest-tost  soul,  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming 
down  from  heaven,  came  the  recollection  of 
her  remark  at  twilight,  **  The  Lord  mil  provule" 
Yes,  thought  I,  this  is  the  secret.  This  child- 
like trust,  this  taking  God  at  His  word,  cast- 
ing all  her  care  on  him  who  careth  fbr  her ; 
and  the  prayer  of  my  soul  went  up  to  heaven, 

Lord  increase  my  faith." 

Next  morning  I  had  occasion  to  open  a 
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cbrftwer,  wh«re  things  not  often  nsed  wtre  de* 
p06ile<L  A  8peota^e*oa8e  met  my  eje.  They 
were  a  pair  which  sister  had  used  in  years 
gone  by,  and  laid  aside.  Long  forgotten,  they 
lirered  to  be  just  what  I  needed.  The  promise 
was  Terified.     The  Lord  did  provide. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

BY  BLIZABETH. 

•'  Wbj  this  longing,  thia  forever  sighing 

For  the  fur  off  anuUeioed  and  dim  ?*' 

Something  had  eome  orer  Mary's  spirit  that 

made  her  feel  sad,  and  liore  than  nsually  full 

of  soul-yearning.     <*What  is  it?'*  she  asked 

herself;    nothing  of  rery  great  importanee, 

nhe  was  sure;    some  litUe  hopes  had  been 

lashed  away,  and  disappointed  feelings  had 

faken  their  plaee. 

Mary  and  her  husband  had  a  new  home  to 
)Miy  for,  children  to  educate,  and  family  ex- 
penses to  defray;  to  accomplish  this  they 
toiled  early  and  late,  and  blessings  followed 
their  labors.  The  earth  brought  forth  abund- 
antly; the  cattle  in  their  pastures  were  all 
thririag;  their  butter  and  cheese  as  good  as 
was  in  the  market.  Their  treasures  were 
increasing  here,  and  they  knew  they  ought  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  in  our  eagerness  for  the  things  of  this 
lifSi,  that  they  are  only  of  short  duration.  We 
oannoi  fkthom  the  meaning  of  Eternity,  and  it 
seesss  a  long  way  i>ft*  .  Thus  it  was  with  Mary ; 
while  she  often  desired  to  possess  eternal  riches 
she  was  most  intent  upon  gathering  wealth 
here.  But  she  did  not  find  that  contentment 
she  longed  after.  Earthly  possessions  and  the 
struggling  £or  them  never  can  give  it.  Still, 
she  kept  striving.  But  the  lessons  that  teach 
the  heart  the  instabiMty  of  earth  were  being 
taoght  to  Mary.  Some  Jmes  they  came  in  the 
guise  of  sickness,  little  vexations,  or  greater 
sorrow.  To-^ay  she  had  a  head-ache,  the 
children  were  not  well  and  were  fretful,  and 
husband  came  in  so  tired.  A  friend  called  to 
tea.  Her  table,  though  neat,  and  amply  pro- 
vided with  wholesome  food,  lacked  one  or  two 
little  delicacies  her  industrious  hand  usually 
provided.  She  ran  into  the  cheese-room  and 
cut  a  new  cheese — that  would  be  nice,  and 
make  up  for  other  deficits;  but  Mary's  taste 
was  ver3'  acute  to-night.  *'This  cheese,"  she 
said  to  herself,  **how  dry  and  tasteless;  I  won- 
der if  it  is  a  sample  of  the  whole  dairy — then 
X  shall  only  get  half-price  and  lose  my  reputa- 
tion too.  How  my  labor  is  all  lost — dear  me! 
and  I  have  tried  so  hard — milk,  cream,  and  all! 
Well,  no  matter,  it  is  the  first  cheese  of  the 
season,   likely  the  rest  will  be  better."    A 


oheek,  however,  had  come  over  Mary's  ardent 
oheese-making  jexpectations,  and  her  spirit, 
oareful  and  troubled  about  this  life  as  Martha's 
of  old,  felt  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  every 
thing  around  her. 

Were  Mary's  vexations  trivial  and  unworthy 
her  better  nature?  Dear  reader,  look  into  thy 
own  heart,  and  seek  out  all  the  little  hiding* 
places  where  air-castles  have  fallen — bright 
hopes  died  and  been  wept  over,  and  thou  wilt 
acknowledge  thyself  weak  and  mortal  like  her. 
Ah!  yes,  this  life  fails  to  fidfil  all  thy* desires. 
Dost  thou  know  how  happy  a  thing  it  is,  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  desire  in  the 
soul  for  something  this  world  cannot  give?  If 
the  fruition  of  all  our  hopes  were  granted  us 
here,  we  should  lose  our  aspirations  after  a  fbll 
and  complete  state  of  b^ing  in  another  world. 

We  do  not  look  upon  this  life  arightr— we 
forget  that  it  is  only  a  lodging  place  for  the 
night — a  place  where  we  may  pitch  our  pilgrim 
tent  to  rest  us  on  our  toilsome  journey.  Did 
we  thus  look  upon  thit  existenoe-Mlid  we 
always  desim  that  every  vexation  and  disap* 
pointment  might  prove  a  means  to  the  great 
desirable  end,  we  should  learn  very  thoroughly 
the  hard  lesaoB>-^  - 

**  For  all  I  bless,  but  mosfc  for  the  reveie." 


THE   MOTHER'S   TEIAL 

WZ  CMJU  AUaUSTA. 

Hb  was  a  >  fair^haired  eMld,  wit^  eyes  blue 
as  the  sutwner  heavens.  I  sat  and  looked  at 
hia,'  so  slight  and  fragile — so  like  some  pic- 
tured angelH-with  his  golden  hair  floating  in  a 
mass  of  yellow  light  over  the  snowy  pillow. 
The  fbver  bur&ed  a  erlmson  spot  upon  either 
cheek,  and  turned  his  lips  to  the  fervid  scarlet 
of  the  meadow  strawbwry.  His  eyes  gleamed 
with  unwonted  brilliancy,  and  his  hands,  pale 
and  transparent  as  white  rose-leaves,  were  hot 
and  parched. 

His  mother  bent  over  him — her  beautiful 
face  clouded  by  the  agony  of  her  feelings — 
her  eyes  moist  with  tears,  wrung  from  the 
depths  of  her  pure,  deep  love. 

Charlie,  her  little  playful,  prattling  boy  !< — 
her  child — the  child  of  her  love,  must  not  die ! 
The  doctor  mtat  save  him!  What  to  her  would 
be  the  splendor  of  her  palace-home,  without 
Charlie  ?  No,  no,  she  could  not  give  him  up  ! 
They  could  not  make  him  so  happy  in  Heaven 
as  could  she  with  her  strong  love — her  mater- 
nal care ! 

Her  boy's  face  to  lie  in  the  grave-mold  I  his 
forehead,  so  like  poli*'hed  marble,  to  be  prp«sc(l 
by  the  earth-worm !  the  thought  was  agony ! 
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And  she  would  go  to  hU  grave,  and  call  upon 
his  name,  "Charlie!  Charlie!"  and  he  would 
not  hear  her!  the  cold  ooffin-lid  would  be 
sealed  over  his  eyes — the  dank  graye-sods 
would  close  his  ears  against  his  mother's  Toioe — 


grew  up  strong,  and  brare,  and  handsome.  I 
idolized  him — I  gloried  in  him  I  I  said  to  mj* 
self,  *  There  is  no  child  like  mine  I  my  noble  I 
mj  beautiful  I' 

Well,  he  lired ;  he  grew  to  man's  estate ; 


.he  grim  hand  of  Death  laid  upon  his  lips,  S  he  felL  as  manj  another  has  done,  into  bad 
would  place  there  the  sentence  of  eternal  silence!  '  company;  designing  and  ctU  men  enticed  him. 


To  lay  him  away  from  sight  foreyer— out  in 
the  cold  and  darkness — to  know  that  the  No- 
f  ember  rain,  and  the  winter  snow,  alike,  would ; 
pelt  upon  his  grare,  and  no  warm,  soft,  loving  | 
arms  to  fold  around  him  a  shelter  1 

Oh,  merciftil  God!. she  could  not  submit! 
Her  heart  would  break  in  the  trial — she  asked  ! 
not  to  live  to  lay  CharKe  in  the  tomb.     But ! 
the  Bible  said,  that  Qod  was  merciful  and  kind, 
surely  He  would  not  be  so  cruel — so  unjust —  ] 
as  to  take  from  her  her  boy !     There  were : 


until  he  lost  his  hold  on  the  white  hand  of  Vir- 
tue, and  slipped  from  the  pathway  of  peace. 
He  had  no  strength  to  hurl  down  the  Tempter 
beneath  his  feet — to  grind  him  into  the  dust ; 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  on— nm — ah^ 
whither  ? 

**  He  committed  a  crime ;  .the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low-being cried  red  and  angry  from  the  ground 
against  him.  A  soul  sent  nnsummoned  into 
eternity,  called  for  retribution.  The  strong 
arms  of  the  law  writhed  about  him.     This  time 


legions  of  angels  in  Heaven  around  His  throne,  \  a  mother's  prayer  could  not  save  1     Two  years 
could  not  He  spare  her  o^e— her  only  one—out  5  ago,  with  these  eyes,  I  saw  my  boy  die  a  felon's 

'  death  upon  the  gallows ;  a  spectacle  of  curiosity 


of  His  abundance  ? 

The  door  of  the  rich  chamber  unclosed — and 
there  glided  in  a  dark  shadow.  A  pale  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the  young 
mother,  and  the  soft  voice  of  the  stranger  visit- 
ant broke  the  silence. 

♦*  My  sister,  you  know  not  what  you  say — 
else  you  would  not  dare  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God!  To  weep  for  your  child  is 
well — Jesus  wept  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend — 
but  to  murmur  against  Infinite  Justice  is  a  sin. 
Listen  to  me.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  sat  as  you 
now  sit,  beside  the  cradle  of  my  only  child. 
His  white  hands  were  tossing  in  the  deliriom 
of  fever — his  cheeks  glowed — and  his  eyes 
flashed,  just  as  do  those  of  your  Charlie.  Oh, 
he  was  beautiful  above  the  common  lot  of  chil- 
dren— ^I  thought  there  was  nothing  so  perfect 
out  of  Paradise !  He  was  good  and  generous — 
my  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  love.  He  came 
between  me  and  my  God !  I  raised  an  altar  in 
my  bosom — gilded  and  garnished  with  the  best 
gifts  of  my  affection — and  upon  this  altar  I  en- 


to  a  vulgar  and  jeering  crowd. 

**  Madam,  your  child  is  innocent,  aiid  he  la 
in  the  hands  of  One  whose  thoughts  are  Merey 
and  Wisdom.  There  be  content  to  let  him  rest ; 
satisfied  that  all  will  be  well" 

She  glided  out  as  she  had  come,  noiselessly 
and  quietly,  and  the  young  mother  rose  fh>m 
her  knees  and  looked  on  the  face  of  her  child. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  broken,  but  the 
strong,  pure  tones  of  faith,  new-bom  and 
vigorous,  thrilled  through  the  trembling  words, 

**  God  forgive  me,  if  I  have  erred  I"  she  said. 

To  Thy  decree  I  submit!  No  longer  do  I 
question  Thy  wisdom — ^no  longer  distrust  Thy 
I  justice.     Father  in  Heaven,  as  thoa  wilt !" 

The  morning  sun  shone  upon  the  colorless 
face  of  little  Charlie,  finished  and  perfected  for 
>  his  Father's  Kingdom.  No  purer  was  the 
;  white  water-lily  upon  his  breast  than  the  hand 
;  which  unconsciously  grasped  it !  No  statuary, 
;  fresh  from  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  could 


throned  my  child— my  idol.   Every  day  I  made  \  rival  the  heavenly  purity  of  that  sleeping  fore- 


offerings  at  this  worshiped  shrine,  and  burnt 
iBcensc  in  the  censers  of  my  love. 

<*  How,  then,  could  I  bear  the  rending  of  the 
image  ?  How  could  I  lift  my  head  in  sincerity 
and  say — *  Thy  will  be  done  !* 

"In  my  sinful  idolatry,  I  called  God  an 
unmerciful  iconoclast,  breaking  my  images, 
wrecking  my  life,  ruining  my  soul !  I  prayed 
a  prayer — *  God  spare  him !  spare  him  to  me ! 
only  spare  his  precious  life  to  bless  me — it  is 
all  I  ask !  I  am  willing  to  yield  up  for  him  all 
Dut  his  existence  !* 


head.  The  majesty,  the  awe,  the  solemnity — 
aye,  the  beauty  of  Death  was  there ! 

And  the  bereaved  mother,  leaning  on  the 
Everlasting  Arm,  kissed,  for  the  last  time,  the 
pale  lips  of  her  Charlie,  and  then  the  Hack 
boards  of  the  coffin  shut  him  out  from  her  sight 
But  an  angel  with  white  wings  held  a  scroll 
before  her  mental  vision,  and  engraven  upon 
it,  in  letters  of  gold,  were  these  words — 

"  Supper  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not  ;  for  of  such  is  t1i« 
\  Bjnodom  OF  Heaven." 


**  My  boy  lived.    He  regained  his  health ;  he  ^      Farmmfftorif  JV.  J7. 


§e«^M  lli^pvimi^ttt. 


TUB  NBCE8SITY  Ol'  PROPER  VENTILATION 
TO  :»BCUaB  HEALTH  AND  SUSTAIN  UFB. 

BT  HATTIB  HOPBrUL. 

Fob  Uek  of  physiological  knowledge  Binong  the 
people*  newlj  all  our  dwelling-hoaeee  and  public 
ediAoee  are  built  without  regard  to  Tentilatioo,  or 
lupplying  the  human  «jstem  with  pure  air,  without 
which  no  breathing  animal  can  retain  health,  or 
eren  lifo,  if  long  depriTcd  of  a  due  supply  of 
oxygen. 

A  person  of  ordinary  si^  breatl^ee  twenty  times 
in  a  minute;  and  every  time  he  breathes  talces  into 
his  lungs  fifteen  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  ought  to  contain  three  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
gas ;  bttt»  unless  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  con- 
stantly admitted  into  the  apartment  of  breathing 
animals,  they  suffer  in  health  and  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  as  the  lungs 
constantly  emit  carbon,  a  poisonous  gas,  destructive 
to  the  life  and  health  of  all  breathing  animals.  We 
mentioo  animals,  because  people  are  as  ignorant  of 
their  need  of  pure  air  as  of  their  own.  Animals 
confined  in  stables,  without  exercise  and  proper 
ventilation,  suffer  in  health,  as  much  as  human 
beings. 

It  is  not  the  requisite  quantity  of  air  in  volume, 
but  the  requisite  quantity  in  purity,  that  promotes 
healthful  activi^  of  body  and  mind.  A  pure  atmo- 
sphere alone  supplies  this  requisite  quantity.  Ex- 
haled air  has  parted  with  its  oxygen,  aud  become 
impure  and  unfit  to  be  again  inhaled,  and  should 
find  a  place  of  escape  from  the  dwelling;  and  for 
that  purpose  it  first  rises  toward  the  top  of  the 
room  (the  place  where  fresh  air  should  be  admit- 
ted); but  if  it  finds  no  place  of  escape  it  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  and  if  it  cannot  escape  there,  it  re- 
maine,  as  it  does  in  un ventilated  apartments,  to  be 
breathed  over  again,  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
life.  Thousands  die  annually  from  this  very  cause, 
who  might  have  lived  to  bless  the  world  with  the 
light  of  thoir  minds,  or  the  labor  of  their  hands, 
bad  they  breathed  pure  air  instoad  of  impure. 

How  disheartening  to  one  who  understands  the 
n«ce«8ity  and  utility  of  pure  air,  to  reflect  on  the 
iodiflerence  and  ignorance  of  many  of  the  other- 
wise learned,  in  relation  to  its  healthfal  and  neces- 
sary eflerts.  Would  people  consent  to  be  shut  up  in 
onventilnted  apartments,  or  assemble  in  crowded 
ynventiLited  rooms,  with  nothing  to  breathe  but 
the  dca'Ily  carbon  thrown  from  the  lungs  of  all 
there  congregated,  did  they  understand  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  breathing  such  an  atmosphere? 
Would  it  not  be  a  philanthropic  scheme  for  some 
inventive  genius  to  devise  a  mode  of  ventilation, 
by  wiiioh  impure  air  might  be  constantly  qjocted 


and  pure  ahr  constantly  adndtted,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  taking  cold,  which 
so  many  fear  in  cold  weather,  and  during  the  night? 
But  necessity  should  wait  for  no  such  invention, 
as  pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  life  and  health  as  pure 
food  and  drink,  and  much  more  so,  for  we  can  live 
much  longer  without  fbod  than  without  air.  The 
one  hundred  and  fbrty-six  Englishmen  confined  at 
Calcutta,  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square,  with  only 
two  small  windows,  would  have  lived  a  long  time 
without  food,  but  without  sufficient  air,  only  twenty- 
three,  of  them  survived  their  imprisonment  ten 
hours,  and  they  were  those  who  got  nearest  to  the 
small  windows,  where  they  obtained  a  little  air,  but 
not  enough  to  sustain  them  in  health. 

Formerly  dwellings  were  built  with  open  fire- 
places, which  formed  an  ingress  lor  pure  air,  and 
an  egress  for  impure,  and  people  did  not  suffer  so 
much  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  as  now 
that  stoves  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fire-place, 
so  that  they  are  not  constructed  in  new  dwellings, 
and  are  removed  or  closed  in  the  old.  The  fire- 
place not  only  warmed  but  ventilated  the  room  in 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  fear  of  taking  eold,  by  night  or  in  winter, 
was  entertained;  for  it  did  its  ventilating  work  un- 
consciously to  thousands.  When  stoves  were  first 
introduced,  people  felt  headuohe,  stupidity,  and 
many  unpleasant  symptoms,  but  knew  not  wherein 
the  difference  consisted,  as  they  imparted  more 
warmth,'and  warmth  was  what  they  sought;  but 
warmth  without  ventilation  will  not  feeure  health. 
Many  who  die,  by  that  insatiate  destroyer  Con- 
sumption, attribute  the  cause  to  colds,  when  if  they 
could  trace  nature's  process  of  purifying  the  blood 
by  pure  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  so  that  it  may 
become  invigorating  to  the  whole  system — and,  at 
the  same  time  realise  how  few  lungs  were  furnished 
pure  air  by  night  and  by  day,  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  they  would  see  that  the  true  cause  arose 
from  breathing  an  impure  air,  which  did  not  impart 
sufficient  purification  to  the  blood  to  render  it 
capable  of  strengthening  the  system,  or  preservo 
its  healthful  activity. 

An  AU-wise  Architect  has  formed  the  lungs  of  all 
breathing  animals  to  imbibe  pure  air,  as  a  spongo 
imbibes  water,  and  if  every  breathing  animal  con  • 
stantly  breathed  pure  air,  so  as  to  expand  every  air 
cell  of  the  lungs,  consumption  would  be  unknown. 

All  dwellings  and  public  edifices  should  be  con- 
structed with  flues  or  apertures,  for  the  ingress  ot 
pure  air,  and  the  egress  of  impure ;  but  where  this 
has  not  been  done,  windows  may  be  so  arranged, 
in  a  few  moments,  as  to  drop  more  or  less  from  the 
top,  which  is  necessary  in  every  occupied  dwelling, 
to  furnish  its  inmates  by  day  and  by  night  with 
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sufficient  pure  air  to  secure  a  t)lerable  degree  of  | 
health  and  comfurt. 

The  breathing  of  impure  air  Jcjm  slaia  thousand 
of  the  young,  the  gifted  and  the  fair,  in  every  rank 
and  station,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as 
it  is  breathed  by  these  and  others.  When  we  refleet 
bow  much  pure  air  each  person  needs  to  sustain 
healthful  respiration,  or  even  life,  for  a  few  hours, 
need  we  wonder  that  one  half  the  human  race  die 
before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years,  or  that  among 
the  living,  we  see  on  every  hand  the  evidence  of  j 
premature  deoay,  disease  and  suffering  t 

A  general  diffusion  of  physiological  knowledge 


would  save  thousands  of  human  lives  annually,  by 
ravolutionizing  many  of  the  most  absurd  and  un- 
healthfU  jeusloms  that  now  exist,  and  instituting 
more  healthful  and  rational  ones.  To  diffuse  light 
on  the  subject  of  health,  point  out  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  its  consequent  suffering,  is  a  work  that 
humanity  demands,  and  Ood  approves. 

Horace  Mann,  who,  in  early  life,  like  thousands 
of  others,  had  suffered  in  health,  so  as  to  lessen  his 
days  and  usefiilness  in  the  world,  deplored,  as  all 
who  are  properly  informed  on  the  snbjeot  of  life 
and  health,  the  lack  of  practical  hygienio  inttnM- 
tlon  in  the  eduestion  of  youth. 


l^0iktt*$  §t^}nttmtnt 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  MOTHERS. 

BT   MRS.   HABBIET  B.  FBABOIS. 

One  great  trial,  and  source  of  depression,  to  a 
married  woman,  surrounded  With  a  family  of  little 
children,  is  the  small  amount  she  can  do;  it  seems 
literally,  as  month  ailer  month  rolls  by,  as  if  she 
accomplished  nothing.  No  paintings,  the  embodi- 
ment of  her  soul's,  beautiful  viiiiuns,  adorn  the 
walls;  no  rich  stores,  garnered  from  studies  but 
iust  commenced  in  girlhood,  fill  hor  mind ;  no  deli- 
cate traceridS  in  needlework  beautify  her  home; 
life  seems  a  blank,  only  filled  up  with  petty  enres, 
that  wear  out,  and  corrode,  and  canker,  the  frail 
tenement  of  flesh,  but  leave  no  trace  behind. 

"Oh!  if  I  could  only  live  for  something!  I 
could  cheerfully  bear  all  the  burdens  time  brings 
to  me !"  is  the  desponding  cry  of  many  a  mother ; 
but,  mother,  look  back  on  your  own  childhood,  and 
then  tell  me  if  you  do  not  live  for  Something! 
Years  ago,  tired,  hungry,  from  your  out-door  play, 
who  brought  you  the  nice  bowl,  brimming  with 
milk,  that  tasted  sweeter  to  you  than  the  rarest 
dish  to  the  epicure  ?  Who  folded  you  in  her  arms, 
and  rocked  you  to  sleep  as  gently  as  the  bee  is 
rocked  in  its  bed  of  roses?  Who  gave  bright  smiles 
and  kisses,  when  your  little  heart  was  quivering 
with  pain,  from  the  harsh,  unfeeling  words  of  some 
playmate?  Whose  soft  stop,  and  light  touch,  and 
whispered  words  of  prayer,  drove  away  the  images 
of  fear,  that  darkness  to  the  child  is  too  often 
peopled  with,  and  left  brightness  in  the  belii'f  of  a 
protecting,  sleepless  care  over  all?  Who  fanned 
your  fevered  brow,  and  held  the  cooling  draught, 
that  dripped  from  the  gray  rocks  in  the  woods, 
wljicb  you  had  dreamed  of  all  night,  to  your  lips, 
and  talked  pleasantly  of  Heaven,  when  your  little 
feet  seemed  almost  ready  to  step  into  Death's  dark 
f  river,  and  you  shrunk  trembling  back  from  the 
hurrying  waters?  Who  pave  you  the  pleasant 
memories  of  childhood,  that  have  stolon  to  your 
heart  as  gently  as  the  dew  to  the  flower,  through 


the  long,  long  years,  and  hfought  light  and  joy  to 
the  darkest  hour  of  your  life  t  Name  your  prie* 
for  these  memories,  and  then  I  can  tell  you  what 
you  are  accomplishing !  What  if  God  had  said  to 
your  youngest,  that  pet  one,  with  soft  silken  ring- 
lets and  rosy  dimpled  fat  hand,  who  is  eatching  at 
the  buttons  on  your  dress,  '*  He  is  a  little  thing,  I 
will  not  mind  about  his  sight."  Think  of  thoso 
laughing,  sparkling,  "  pretty,  pretty  eyes,"  as  yott 
have  said  a  hundred  times,  as  sightless  orbs;  never 
again  turning  to  his  little  crib,  to  find  him  watch« 
ing  you  from  under  the  soft  lace;  never  starting 
from  sleep,  at  his  clasping  arms  around  your  neck, 
and  raising  your  head  from  the  pillow,  to  catch  ai 
view  in  the  clear  moonlight  of  his  loving  eyes; 
never  -again  j*»3r!ng  at  glimpses  of  baby's  soul; 
through  the  soul's  windows. 

What  if  God  had  said,  **  He  is  a  little  thing,  I 
will  not  mind  about  his  intelleet?^  Just  look  ttH 
your  sweet  b  by,  laughing,  cooing,  forever  touch* 
ing  some  chord  of  pride  and  joy,  and  then  clasp  • 
soulless  casket  in  your  arms.  His  cheek  is  fair 
and  deKcately  tinted,  his  hair  golden  as  a  sunbeam, 
but  his  poor  little  month  and  eyes !  No  answering 
smile,  no  grieved  look,  no  wondering  glance, 
nothing  but  a  vacant  stare.  Think  of  watching 
and  yearning  so  for  one  look  of  intelligence,  and 
when  you  catch  your  breath  with  joy,  to  think  it  is 
yours,  have  it  end  in  a  smile  of  mere  muscle,  a  con- 
tortion of  the  lips.  Oh,  the  disappointment!  death 
of  a  loved  one  brings  no  sorrow  like  that ! 

God,  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light,"  has  groat  and  stupendous  things  before 
Him,  but  not  a  sparrr  —  falls  to  the  ground  withont 
His  notice ;  and  if  a  bird  is  worthy  of  His  care, 
need  mothers  complain  that  time,  talents,  strength, 
must  be  given  for  the  comfort  and  training  of  the 
little  ones,  who  each  have  a  soul,  undying  as  eter- 
nity. Perhaps  when  time  passes,  and  those  loved 
children  go  out  from  the  maternal  nest,  and  theii 
hearts  grow  hard  and  callous  in  the  battle  of  life, 
some — what  you  now  think  trifling,  Talueiess— act 
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may  eome  back  to  them  as  a  sweet  memorj,  that 
will  permeate  the  bard  cmst,  which  is  closing 
aroand  them,  and  leave  It  ffpea  to  all  kind,  pure 
iofiuences.  We  cannot  tee  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, so  let  as  trost  Him  who  can,  and  accept 
oar  work  cheerfully,  if  it  does  debar  us  from  enter- 
ing into  the  aehievemeat  of  what— we  are  oflen 
tempted  to  think — the  great  deeds  of  life. 
BereOf  Ohio* 


PARENTAL    SYMPATHY. 

PareaU  express  too  little  sympathy  for  their 
ehUdren ;  the  effect  of  this  is  lamentable.  "  How 
yoar  ehildren  love  yoal  I  would  give  the  world 
to  have  my  children  so  devoted  to  me!"  said  a 
mother  lo  one  who  did  not  regard  the  time  given 
to  her  ehildren  as  so  much  capital  wasted.  Parents 
err  fatally  when  they  grudge  the  time  necessary 
for  their  ehildren's  amusement  and  instruction ;  for 
no  investment  brings  so  sure  and  so  rich  returns. 

Tke  ahild's  love  is  holy;  and  if  the  parent  4oes 
Bot  iz  that  love  upon  himself,  he  deserves  to  lose 
H,  and  in  after-Ufa  to  bewail  his  poverty  of  heart. 

The  ehild's  heart  is  full  of  love,  and  it  must  gush 


out  toward  somebody  or  something.  If  the  parent 
is  worthy  of  it,  and  oossesses  it,  he  is  blest;  and  the 
chiM  is  safe.  When  the  child  loves  worthy  persons, 
and  receives  their  sympathy,  he  is  less  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  undeserving ;  for  in  his  soul  aro 
models  of  excellenee>  with  wbieh  he  eompares 
others. 

Any  parent  can  descend  from  his  chilling  dignity, 
and  freely  answer  the  child's  questions,  talking 
familiarly  and  tenderly  with  him;  and  when  the 
I  little  one  wishes  help,  the  parent  should  come  out 
of  his  abstractions  and  ohcerfully  help  him.  Then 
his  mind  will  return  to  his  speculations  elastic,  and 
it  will  act  with  force.  All  parents  can  find  a  few 
minutes  ocoasionally,  daring  the  day,  to  read  little 
stories  to  the  children,  and  to  illustrate  the  respec- 
tive tendencies  of  good  and  bad  feelings.  They 
can  talk  to  them  about  flowers,  birds,  trees,  about 
angels,  and  aboat  Qod. 

They  can  show  interest  in  their  sports,  deter- 
mining the  character  of  them.  What  is  a  surer  way 
than  this  of  binding  the  child  to  the  heart  of  tha 
parent.  When  ^ua  have  made  a  friend  of  a  child, 
you  may  congratulate  yourself  you  have  a  friend 
for  life. 


liittti^  Ux 


.  Amcuw  OF  DiBT.*— Tha  wsefhl  artidos  of  diet 
are  nomerous,  and  the  commonest  we  have.  As  to 
the  quantity  required,  the  prise-fighter,  who  requires 
most,  has  thirty-six  ounees  per  day,  hesides  the  in- 
BUtritioos  vortion  which  everybody  swallows  at 
evei7  meal.  For  women,  twenty  ounces  may  suffice, 
thoagfa  a  larger  allowance  is  better.  Healthy  work* 
tug  men  ought  to  have  from  twenty -five  to  thirty 
ounees.  The  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  of 
both  kinds  is  contained  in  flour,  meat,  potatoes  and 
peas;  mUk,  eheese,  rice,  and  other  grains,  and 
tagar:  while  tea,  coSoe,  and  cocoa  are  of  great 
value  in  their  way.  Such  are  the  materials ;  but 
they  nuiy  be  so  treated  in  the  cooking  as  to  waste 
what  is  most  valuable,  and  preserve  what  is  of  the 
least  consequence.  It  is  possible  to  manage  the 
making  of  a  stew,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  meat,  and  leave  the  vegetables  hard,  and 
drain  away  the  thickening,  causing  a  predominant 
taste  of  smoke  and  salt.  When  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  assistants  undertook  to  cook  in  the  Eastern 
hoepitals,  they  made  a  pint  of  thick  arrowroot  from 
one  ounce  of  the  powder,  while  in  the  general 
Vitchen  it  took  two  ounces  to  make  a  pint  of  -thin 
armwroot.  It  was  the  proper  boiling  of  the  water 
that  made  the  difference  here.  Again,  two  ounces 
of  rice  were  saved  on  every  four  puddings,  when  the 
narse  made  the  puddings.  Such  incidents  show 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  best  materials  for 


mouHihmeot;    tl^ey  must   be   husbanded   in  the 
preparation. 

A  Boiled  JDish. — Almost  every  family  has  a 
dinner,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  of  what  is  popularly 
called  »  "  boiled  dish,"  and  which,  properly  cooked, 
is  one  of  the  best  dishes  in  the  world;  but  all  cooks 
do  not  know  the  best  way  to  boil  corned  beef.  The 
common  method,  in  order  to  make  it  tender,  being 
to  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  let  beef  and  wiuter  come 
gradually  to  a  boil.  This  certainly  makes  beef 
tender,  but  it  also  extracts  all  the  strength  and 
juices.  A  better  way  is  to  wait  till  the  water  boiUf 
before  putting  in  the  beef;  it  will  then  be  equally 
tender,  and  will  retain  all  its  strengthening  and 
juicy  properties*  Many  housekeepers  suppose  that 
putting  meat  in  hot  water  inevitably  renders  it 
hard  and  tough ;  and  so  it  will  if  the  water  is  only 
hot;  but  if  it  boils  the  effect  will  bo  the  reverse* 
Just  as  putting  a  discolored  table-cloth  in  hot  water 
will  set  the  stains ;  but  put  it  in  boiling  water  and 
it  takes  them  clean  out.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
all  boiled  meats.  Hams,  after  boiling  four  or  five 
hours,  according  to  size,  should  be  taken  out,  the 
skins  taken  off,  and  cracker  or  brei\d  crumbs  gruted 
over  them,  then  baked  in  a  brisk  oven  for  one  hour. 
A  leg  of  mutton  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
only  it  does  not  require  to  be  boiled  so  long.  Of 
course,  the  boiling  process  should  always  be  gentle. 
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THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AT  THE  PALINGS. 

BT  TIROIiriA  F.  TOWNSBITD. 

{Continued,) 

'*  It  18  a  very  pretty  name,"  said  Frank  Whipple, 
looking  ap  and  smiling  in  the  thin,  sanbrowned 
face. 

''  Do  you  think  so  ?"  with  a  pleased  light  in  her 
brown  eyes. 

"  Yes ;  whore  do  you  live  ?" 

"  In  the  big  yellow  house  just  beyond  the  creek ; 
haven't  you  seen  it  7** 

"  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  times ;  and  that  great  boy 
who  tried  to  set  his  dog  on  us  the  other  day,  when 
Guy  and  I  went  over  to  the  mill,  is  your  brother?** 

"Oh,  no;  that's  Hugh  Doming.  I  haven't  any 
brothers  ?*'  She  said  the  words  with  a  little  touch 
of  moumfUlness  that  made  Frank  sorry  for  her. 

"Well,  then,  you've  got  sisters  to  make  up  for 
them?*' 

"No." 

"  Dear  me,  you  must  be  very  lonely  with  nobody 
but  your  father  and  mother." 

The  toMts  strained  themselves  into  the  child's 
eyes,  and  stood  still  on  her  ofaeeks.  "  I  haven't 
any  father  or  mother,"  she  said,  in  such  a  pitiAil 
way,  that  it  went  right  to  Frank  Whipple's  heart 
"  I  haven't  anybody  in  the  world." 

"  Poor  little  thing !"  yielding  to  the  impulse  of 
pity  which  came  over  him,  and  drawing  his  arm 
around  the  child's  waist — "I  am  real  sorry  for 
you." 

"  Are  you,  really  ?"  and  she  nestled  up  closer  to 
him,  and  slid  her  little,  hard,  thin  hand  into  his  soft, 
white  one. 

"Yes,  I  am,  that's  a  fact;  such  a  little  timid  bit 
of  a  dobbin  to  be  all  alone  in  the  world.  I  say  it's 
too  bad."  After  a  pause — "who  are  those  people 
you  live  with  ?" 

"  I  live  with  #»'»»  Deming  Just  to  run  of  errands 
and  do  chores.  You  see,  her  husband's  a  farmer, 
and  she  took  me  after  mamma  died;  that's  three 
years  ago." 

"  And  she  isn't  very  good  to  you,  I  see,"  glancing 
over  her  dress. 

"  No ;  she  says  I  don't  earn  the  salt  to  my  por- 
ridge, and  it's  a  dreadf\il  hard  thing  to  have  other 
folk's  brats  to  take  care  of  anyhow ;  but  you  know 
I'm  a  little  girl  yet,  and  I  haven't  got  strength  to 
work  very  hard." 

"  Of  course  you  haven't,"  growing  very  red  in  the 
face;  "I  wish  I  could  catch  her  talking  to  you 
after  that  fashion,  and  I'd  just  give  her  a  piece  of 
my  mind." 

"  I  don't  mind  that,  though,  half  so  much  as  I 
do  Hugh— oh,  he's  a  dreadM  boy,"  and  she  shud- 
dered. 
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"Why,  what  does  he  do?" 

"  Oh,  he  tries  to  scare  me  every  day,  and  makes 
Tartar  bark  at  me,  and  he  plagues  me  about  the 
dark  till  the  very  sight  of  him  fHghtens  me." 

"  It's  a  burning  shame.  If  I  oould  only  get  hoM 
of  him  now !" 

"  Oh !  then  he'd  know  I'd  been  telling  you,  and 
he'd  kill  me,  I  do  believe.  When  I  get  to  be  a 
bigger  girl,  though,  I  shall  run  away,"  and  there 
went  over  the  small  face  a  flash  of  determination 
which  much  suffering  only  gives  to  a  child.   ■ 

"  Good — you  ought  not  to  stay  with  such  people, 
anyhow !" 

"  But  I  haven't  anywhere  to  go !" 

"  I  wish  I  knew  of  some  place  for  you.  If  mamma 
was  only  here  she'd  take  you,  I'm  sure." 

"Would  she?  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
her!" 

"Yes,  Fm  certain  she  would ;  for  I  heard  her  say 
the  other  day  she'd  give  anything  to  find  a  little 
American  girl  with  whom  she  could  trust  Annie." 

"Who  is  Annie?" 

"She's  my  little  sister,  only  three  years  old,  and 
I  know  you'd  just  an^er  to  wait  on  her." 

"Is  It  a  great  ways  from  here?" 

"Oh,  yes!  it's  in  the  city;  a  hundred  miles  off, 
and  I'm  got  to  go  back  day  afler  to-morrow." 

She  drew  close  up  to  him  and  whispered  the 
words  in  his  ear,  as  though  her  very  life  hung  upon 
them: 

"Can't  yon  take  me  with  you?" 

"  How  in  the  world  can  I !"  answering  his  own 
thoughts  more  than  Alice's  question.  "Mother 
would  think  it  was  very  strange  indeed,  and  how 
Guy  and  Gertrude  would  laugh  at  me!  If  it  could 
only  be  managed  without  their  knowing  it  now  " — 
unconsciously  pulling  up  the  spires  of  grass,  and 
twisting  them  around  his  fingers. 

"Frank!  Frank!  do  come  here!"  the  voices  of 
the  brother  and  sister  wound  past  the  trees  and  over 
the  long  reaches  of  grass,  until  they  found  the  boy 
and  girl  sitting  thoughtfully  under  the  chestnut 
tree! 

"There !  my  cousins  are  calling  me!"  said  Frank, 
regretfully. 

Alice  sprang  up.  "I  don't  know  what  J/i*m 
Deming  will  say,  because  I've  been  gone  so  long, 
for  she  sent  me  to  Jfiat  Stevens's  to  see  about  getting 
some  wool  dyed." 

They  walked  together  to  the  gate.  Frank  stopped 
a  moment  to  gather  the  little  girl  a  handful  of  the 
ripe  raspberries  which  hung  like  thickly  strung 
rubies  and  opals  on  the  vines. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  taking  her  band  at  the  gate, 
don't  feel  bad  any  more;  I  shall  try  and  do  some* 
thing  for  you  before  I  go  home." 
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"Thank  joQ,  rerj  mach.    Good  byo." 
«  Good  bya."    , 

"Whj,  Frank,  my  son,  whom  have  you  brought 
home  withyoQ?" 

Mn.  Whipple  asked  this  question  with  a  Toioe 
and  £aoe  fhll  of  amazement,  as  soon  as  her  gaze  fell 
upon  the  little  girl,  who  followed  Frank  into  the 
ritting-room  on  his  return. 

She  wore  an  old-fashioned  straw  bonnet  trimmed 
with  faded  bine  ribbon,  and  a  brown  gingham  dress 
which  mnst  have  previously  done  serrioe  for  a  per- 
son muoh  larger  than  herself. 

And  she  stood  there,  twisting  her  brown  ungloved 
lingers  in  and  out  of  each  other,  and  shy  blushes 
running  back  and  forth  in  her  face,  while  her  eyes 
were  fastened,  with  a  kind  of  mute  appeal,  on  the 
sweety  matronly  face  of  the  lady,  who  had  risen  iVom 
her  chair  by  the  window  in  such  haste  that  her 
sewing  had  fkllen  to  the  floor. 

Frank  looked  at  his  protege  and  really  folt  that 
her  appearance  required  some  apology. 

"Mother,"  he  stammered,  ''this  is  Alice  Lynne, 
a  little  girl  who  lives  very  near  uncle's,  and  she 
hadn't  any  fkther  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister  in 
the  world;  and  the  people  where  she  lived  were 
eoarse,  and  hard,  and  unkind.  So  I  told  her  she 
could  come  home  with  me,  and  Mtb.  Deming  said 
I  he  would  spare  her  a  few  days  provided  there  was 
a  chance  of  your  paying  something  and  taking  her 
off  their  hands;  and  so  Alice  met  me  at  the  cars 
this  morning,  (you  know  I  came  all  the  way  alone,) 
and  Ouy  and  Gertrude  didn't  know  anything  about 
it,  and  I  thought  when  you  saw  Alice  maybo  you'd 
like  her  to  take  care  of  Annie." 

Mrs.  Whipple  was  greatly  amused  and  interested 
at  her  son's  epitome  of  Alice  Lynne's  history,  and 
she  called  the  child  to  her  and  removed  her  straw 
bonnet,  and  smoothed,  with  her  soil  hand,  the 
short,  thick  locks  of  hair  which  fell  over  Alice's 
forehead ;  and  she  drew  fVom  the  little  girl  the  sad 
story  of  her  lonely  orphan  childhood,  and  of  all  the 
suffering  and  misery  which  had  fallen  to  her,  from 
the  time  when  her  mother  went  unto  ''Our  Father 
who  is  in  Heaven !" 

And  the  heart  of  the  gentle  lady  was  touched, 
and  she  said,  "if  you  like  to  stay  with  us,  Alice, 
and  prove  yourself  a  good  and  obedient  girl,  you 
need  not  return  any  more  to  those  harsh,  unkind 
people." 

And  the  tears  stood  for  joy  in  the  eyes  of  Alice 
Lynne,  and  Frank  clapped  his  hands  and  shouted 
with  boyish  glee — "  didn't  I  tell  you  she'd  say  so, 
Alice — didn't  I  tell  you  my  mother  was  a  good 
woman? 

[to  bb  coynyxrED.] 


LUTHER  HEDDINO  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

BT  MRS.  HARRIET  B.  FRANCIS. 

"LvTHEB,  will  you  dig  up  some  ground  in  the 
yard  to  plant  flowers  in,  to-day?  Hettie  Wilcox 
gave  me  some  nice  seeds  yesterday." 


**  I  guess  so ;  I  promised  Ned  Somers  that  I'd  go 
fishing  with  him  this  forenoon.  But  after  I  get 
home  there  will  be  time  enough." 

"Ohl  I'm  ao  afraid  you'll  forget  it»  and  it  is  late 
now.  Hettie  said  her  plants  were  all  up,  and  her 
cypress  vine  would  need  stringing  next  week.  I 
Don't  you  remember  how  pretty  it  was  last  summer, 
running  all  over  Mrs.  Wilcox's  parlor  window,  and 
twining  its  tendrils  round  the  jessamine  leaves?  I 
know  one  day  there  were  six  little  cypress  and  jes- 
samine blossoms,  exactly  like  tiny  red  and  blue 
stars,  peeping  through  one  pane  of  glass,  'and  you 
can't  think  how  pretty  they  looked !  I  want  mine 
planted  this  very  day !  Couldn't  you  hurry  and  dig 
up  the  ground  before  you  go?" 

"Pooh,  Lizzie,  don't  fret!  I'll  be  back  in  time, 
and  a  few  hours  will  not  make  a  bit  of  difference. 
I  have  got  to  twist  a  string  and  hunt  up  some  bait, 
and  mother  wants  a  tubful  of  water  brought  from 
the  brook ;  so  you  see,  I  cannot  possibly  do  it  until 
night.  If  I  don't  hurry  Ned  and  I  wont  have  a  bit 
of  fun.  Do  help  me  look  for  my  hat,  Lizzy,  and, 
too,  will  you  feed  my  rabbits?  I  guess  they  are 
hungry  enough  by  this  time.  Be  sure  and  give 
them  a  good  plateful !"  he  shouted  back  from  the 
kitchen,  as  he  started  on  the  run  for  the  water. 

Lizzie  fed  the  rabbits,  and  then  leaned  her  thin, 
pale  face  against  the  window,  and  thoughtfully 
gazed  out  int«  the  yard.  It  was  small,  and  neatly 
fenced  in,  and  a  pretty  maple,  set  out  by  her  oldest 
brother  when  she  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  thing,  stood  in 
each  comer  of  the  yard.  She  smiled  now  as  she 
recalled  to  mind  her  clambering  down  the  door 
steps,  and  gazing  with  staring  eyes  at  the  strange 
performance  of  spading  up  the  ground  and  planting 
in  it  a  branching  stick;  and  the  great  wonder  that 
filled  her  childish  mind  as  he  told  her  it  would 
grow  and  become  tall  like  the  great  elm  she  swung 
under,  in  his  arms,  the  day  before.  The  maples 
now  were  as  high  as  the  house,  but  not  a  vine,  or 
rose,  or  anything  else  beautiful  kept  them  company, 
for  her  true,  lovin/ brother  had  left  home  long  be- 
fore for  one  of  his  own,  and  had  another  woe  bit 
Lizzy  to  follow  him  around ;  and  her  father  with  his 
farming  and  politics,  and  her  mother  with  her  dairy 
and  hundred  other  duties,  had  no  time  to  bestow  on 
such  trifles. 

Luther  was  old  and  strong  enough,  but  he  never 
was  ready ;  and  her  hopes  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
every  time  she  asked  him.  Hettie  Wilcox  and  she 
had  been  very  intimate  the  previous  summer,  and 
the  picture  of  their  softly  shaded  parlor,  with  the 
sunshine  stealing  in  through  the  green  leaves,  and 
pretty  flowers,  hod  awakened  Images  of  beauty  in 
her  soul  that  nothing  out  the  reality  around  her 
own  home  could  satisfy.  She,  herself,  had  tried 
two  or  three  times  to  dig  up  the  hard  ground,  but  it 
brought  on  such  a  pain  in  her  side  that  after  a  few 
moments  of  work  she  would  have  to  desist,  and  lay 
on  the  lounge  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Sometimes  she  would  doze  an  hour  and  drenm 
about  a  beantifhl  place  where  every  \A%  of  ground 
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was  oovered  with  violeU  And  mossca,  and  dear 
white  liliea  re8U»d  on  the  boaom  of  the  blae  water  of 
dimpled  lakes,  and  trailing  vines  starred  with  flow- 
ers olong  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  made  deli- 
eious  bowers  for  little  children  in  white,  snowy  gar- 
ments to  plaj  in.  She  knew  it  was  Heaven  she 
was  dreaming  about,  and  often  would  cry  when  she 
waked  up,  and  wish  she  could  go  there. 

If  her  mother  had  not  been  so  bosy  and  so  occupied 
with,  to  her,  more  important  cares,  she  would  have 
seen  that  the  angels  were  talking  with  Lizzie,  and 
giving  her  longings,  and  thinitings,  that  were  but 
prepoxatioDS  for  the  ever  undreamed-of  loveliness 
of  Paradise,  and  would  have  tried  to  use  some 
means  to  clip  the  wings  of  her  child,  aiready  plumed 
for  Heaven. 

But,  as  it  was,  the  insiduous  disease  was  loft  un- 
checked,  while  the  mother  worked  on,  and  only 
wondered  why  "  Liszie  moped  so  ?  and  hoped  when 
strawberries  got  ripe  she  would  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  the  orchard  gate." 

The  dull,  weary  day  slowly  dragged  along,  and  the 
maple  shadows  from  the  west  tree  reached  clear  across 
theyard,  but  Luther  did  not  return ;  and  disappointed 
and  completely  discouraged,  Lizzie  took  a  spade  and 
went  to  work.  She  soon  sncceeded  in  digging  up  a 
small  space,  a  foot  square,  and  pulverising  it,  and 
after  carefully  dropping  a  few  seeds  of  cypress  and 
amaranth,  and  covering  them  up,  she  went  to  the 
other  side  to  prepare  a  similar  spot.  But  the  sun  \ 
eame  down  hot  and  sickening,  and  her  little  arm  | 
grew  weary,  and  wishing  for  the  twentieth  time 
<<  that  brother  would  come,"  she  rested  her  heated  | 
cheek  upon  the  maple  shadows,  and  all  was  dark. 

An  hour  later,  Luther,  hurrying  home  with  bis 
fishpole  to  do  the  night's  chores,  almost  stumbled 
over  her,  and  finding  his  earnest  shake,  and  ''  wake 
up,  Lizzie,"  in  vain  to  arouse  her,  he  called  his 
mother  from  the  kitchen,  and  she  laid  her  on  her 
little  bed.  Perceiving  all  efibrts  to  awake  her 
useless,  a  physician  was  sent  for,  and  to  their  many 
anxious  inquiries  briefly  replied,  **  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope,"  and  prepared  to  use  the  usual  re- 
storatives. He  said  it  was  one  of  those  strange 
inward  diseases  that  often  bring  a  person  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave  before  noticed. 

It  was  a  sad,  sleepless  night  with  the  whole 
household,  and  once,  when  the  doctor  abruptly  in- 
quired if  Lizzie  had  overtasked  herself  that  day, 
Luther,  remembering  the  newly  dug  ground,  burst 
into  loud  sobs,  and  thought "  that  he  would  give  all 
the  world  if  he  had  only  stayed  at  home  from  fish- 
ing and  made  the  beds  she  had  partly  finished." 

Toward  morning  Lizzie  moaned  in  her  sleep,  and 
wished  brother  would  come,  and  said  her  arm  ached 
so  hard ;  and  then  she  smiled  and  whispered  about 
the  angels  making  her  a  garden  in  Heaven,  with 
flowers  that  never  wouH  Oide  or  die. 

It  was  very  pitifa^  ?43«ing  her  lie  there  so  pale  and 
still,  with  her  father  and  mother  ami  the  kind 
physicinn  bending  over  her:  and  Lut'ier.  almost 
[leart  broken,  st«de  oat  into  the  yard  and  knelt  by 


the  little  bed  dug  up  that  day,  and  promised  God 
if  he  would  only  let  his  sister  l^ve  he  would  try  to 
be  good,  and  never  be  selfish  any  more.  But  it  was 
too  late !  The  angels  were  already  waiting  to  carry 
her  home. 

When  the  bright  sonbeams  stole  in  through  the 
window,  and  lay  amid  her  wavy  hair,  she  opened 
her  eyes  for  the  flrst  time  that  night,  and  reached 
out  her  arms  to  clasp  them  around  Luther's  neck, 
and  after  kissing  him  and  her  father  and  mother, 
and  asking  them  to  bury  her  under  the  maple,  she 
closed  them  again,  and  softly  whispering  "Jesus 
saith  suffer  little  children,"  her  fingers  unclasped, 
and  the  angels  bore  her  spirit  to  heaven. 

They  buried  her  under  the  maple,  and  Luther 
covered  her  grave  with  the  softest  mold,  and  Hettie 
brought  slips  of  jessamine  and  planted  all  around 
it,  and  dotted  it  with  cypress  plants ;  but  the  tears 
came  ereij  time  all  summer  that  Luther  posted 
Lizzie's  flower  bed,  and  he  almost  felt  happy  when 
the  first  soft  mantle  of  snow  hid  it  from  bis  sight. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  and  he  i«  a  tall 
man  now,  but  he  can  never  think  of  that  day's  fish- 
ing without  mentally  saying,  ^^  perhaps  I  might 
have  had  a  sister  now  if  I  hod  not  scltliibly  pre* 
ferred  my  own  pleasure  to  pleasing  her." 

BereUf  Ohio, 

For  the  Children  of  the  Home  Magazine, 
MOSES. 

BV    ALMA   GRET. 

Sbb  that  gentle  mother  weeping. 

Clasping  close  her  baby  warm. 
As  if  none  but  she  could  keep  him 

From  some  fcalrFul  threatening  storm. 
Close  and  closer  still  she  holds  him, 

While  his  sister  sits  beside. 
Grieving  too,  as  if  she  fancied 

That  the  baby  dear  had  died  I 

Why  art  weeping,  gentle  mother  ? 

Why  so  sad,  thou  sister  dear? 
See  how  sweet  the  babe  is  sleeping 

Without  restlessness  or  tear ! 
Ah !  a  wicked  king  has  warned  them 

They  mast  drown  the  baby  soon, 
And  as  long  as  they  could  hide  him 

They  have  kept  the  precious  one. 

They  can  hide  hii*  now  no  longer, 
And  his  niothei  s  hand  hus  laid 
In  a  basket  made  of  rushes 

Her  dear  little  sleeping  babe. 
To  the  river  bank  she  bears  it, 
Lays  it  by  the  water's  eilge, 
And  with  many  a  tearful  prayer, 
I  Leaves  it  'mid  the  flags  and  sedgo. 

>  Sister  Miriam  lingers,  watchful 

)  If  should  any  harm  befall, 

I  Till  she  hears  the  merry  voices 

^  Of  a  troop  of  maidens  calU 
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Laaghing,  talking,  Iqaplng,  pUjing, 

Skipping  t«  the  river  shore, 
Till  they  come  apon  the  basket 

Which  the  precioitt  babj  bore. 
One  was  Egypt's  gentle  princess, 

Wicked  Pharaoh's  darling  child, 
And  the  others  were  her  sorrants, 

Qirlish,  loving,  kind,  and  mild. 

"  Hark,"  said  she — the  lady  princess — 

"  See — what's  that  upon  the  tidef 
Bun,  my  maids,  and  bring  the  treasure 

Which  those  braided  rushes  hide !" 
Bo  they  brought  the  basket  cradle. 

Flung  the  covering  quick  away. 
And  they  oped  their  eyes  in  wonder, 

Tktre  a  §obbing  baby  lay  f 

Then  the  prinoese  whispered  softly— 
"  This  is  some  poor  Hebrew's  son, 

Which  my  father  makes  to  perish — 
Bai  rU  »ave  him,  for  my  o#n.»" 


Then  came  Biiriam,  softly  stepping, 
And  she  said,  in  aooents  low, 

**  Shall  I  call  some  Hebrew  woman  ?" 
And  the  princess  answered — '*  Go  /" 

So  she  called  her  weeping  mother 

Down  to  see  the  lady  fair. 
As  she  tried  to  soothe  the  baby. 

Smoothing  back  his  silken  hair. 
And,  said  Pharaoh's  gentle  daughter 

"  Woman,  take  this  child  away — 
Take  good  care,  and  fiurse  him  for  me, 

And  I'll  give  thee  ample  pay." 

0,  how  happy  was  that  mother 

As  she  clasped  her  darling  boy, 
And  with  flying  footsteps  hastened 

Homeward  with  her  thankful  joy ! 
How,  think  you,  her  warm  heart  trembled 

As  she  called  her  household  round, 
All  to  kneel  in  gratefhl  prayer 

For  the  baby  lost  and  found. 


§tU^hU  %\i$n%Ufi. 


USB  OP  SORROW  AND  MISFORTUNE. 

It  is  but  rarely,  in  the  present  day,  that  a  sepa- 
ration takes  place  in  the  mind  between  the  things 
which  are  of  the  world,  and  the  things  which  are 
of  heaven,  except  by  means  of  sorrow  or  misfor- 
tune. Grief  and  trouble  on  account  of  natural 
things — as  for  the  loss  of  friends,  wealth  or  a  good 
reputation — turn  the  thoughts  despairingly  away 
from  earth,  and  hopefully  toward  heaven.  If,  then, 
divine  truths  from  the  Word,  or  by  instruction  from 
parents,  preachers  and  teachers,  have  been  stored 
up  in  the  memory  from  childhood,  the  Lord,  by 
means  of  these  can  lift  the  suflbring  soul  out  of  its 
Batoral  trouble  up  into  a  region  of  spiritual  peace, 
and  thus  bring  to  it  a  living  consciousness  of 
heavenly  joy. 

White  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  good  things, 
we  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the  higher  de- 
Ugfats  attendant  on  the  possession  of  spiritual 
riches.  We  do  not  rise  into  their  apprehension. 
And  so,  in  order  to  draw  heavenward  his  beloved 
children,  the  good  Father  of  us  all,  lays  upon  us, 
in  love,  the  rod  of  ehastening ;  and  in  the  pain  that 
follows,  comes  to  us  with  **  healing  on  his  wings." 

TO-DAY'S  WORK. 
We  ar«  perpetually  struggling  to  get  away  from 
that  condition  in  life  in  which  the  providence  of  the  ^ 
Lord  has  placed  us,  instead  of  doing  in  it  faith-  ( 
fally,  day  by  day,  our  appointed  work.  This  Is  < 
why  we  make  so  little  progress  toward  either  natn-  < 
ral  or  spiritual  peace.    It  is  what  we  have  that  we  v 


may  oqjoy ;  not  what  is  yai  in  the  fhtaro  of  '^ur 
hopes.  It  is  to-day's  work  that  secures  the  future 
**  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant" — to-day's 
work,  in  the  oommon  sphere  of  our  daily  lives. 
Until  we  come  to  a  full  and  practical  realization  of 
this,  our  steps  will  be  feeble,  and  our  progress  slow. 
It  is  all  in  vain  for  us  to  dream,  that  if  we  were  in 
what  imagination  paints  as  mora  favorable  eireum- 
stanoes,  we  could  better  grow  in  the  graces  of 
;  spiritual  life.  Only  by  doing  our  duty  where  God 
I  has  placed  us,  can  we  grow  better  and  happier. 

OBEDIENCE  TO  RIGHT. 
If  we  were  only  prompt  to  obey  the  oommon  oob- 
victions  of  right  which  come  to  every  mind,  how 
much  trouble  would  we  save  ourselves.  If  we 
made  rational  truth  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we 
should  so  bring  our  natural  lives  into  an  orderly 
subordination,  that  the  higher  subordination  of  all 
things  to  spiritual  laws  would  be  easy.  But,  set- 
ting as  we  do  the  teachings  of  reason  at  naught, 
how  hard  is  it  for  us  to  bend  ourselves  in  obedience 
to  a  stricter  requirement!  Only  through  great 
tribulation  can  we  pass  upward. 

ANXIETY  ABOUT  WORLDLY  THINGS. 

Anxiety  in  regard  to  worldly  affairs,  involves 
distrust  of  Providence,  and  separates  us  in  the  de- 
gree that  it  is  indulged,  from  tranquilizing  spiritual 
influences.  If  we  thus  turn  ourselves  away  from 
God,  how  can  our  hearts  be  otherwise  than  in 
shadow  and  darkness?  By  indulging  in  this 
anxiety,  we  are  unjust  to  ourselves :  for  it  in  no 
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waj  alters  the  resalt.  Pnident  foreoast  \a  right;  ' 
for,  bj  this,  Proyidenoe  aots  with  us.  Bat  anxious  < 
care  is  folly.  In  no  case  do  events  occur  just  as  ( 
we  desire  or  plan  them,  and  yet  they  usually  come  < 
out  better  than  all  our  fears.  Let  us  patiently  per- 
severe in  well  doing,  day  by  day,  and  give  ourselves  } 
no  troubled  concern  in  regard  to  the  future;  for  we  < 
may  be  sure  that  all  will  come  out  best  for  our  { 
eternal  good. 

NEVER  DO  WRONG. 
Never,  under  any  pressure  of  circumatanoes,  do 
what  reason  or  conscience  tells  you  is  wrong — no, 
not  though  good  to  another  be  the  end  in  view ;  for 
all  acts  set  consequences  in  motion,  and  you  will 
at  some  time,  earlier  or  later,  have  to  meet  face  to 
face  the  consequences,  and  suffer  their  re-action. 
Moreover,  such  acts  weaken  the  moral  sense,  and 
take  away  a  measure  of  spiritual  strength.  **  Is  it  i 
right?"  That  is  the  question  to  bo  asked  when  the 
mind  is  in  doubt.  And  if  you  cannot  give  a  hearty 
aflirmative,  do  not  take  a  single  step  forward,  for. 


so  sure  as  you  do,  there  will  come  suffering  and 
repcDtance. 

WORSHIP. 

Men  worship  God  more  acceptably  in  that  life  of 
charity  which  regards,  from  a  religious  principle, 
the  neighbor's  well  being,  than  in  any  Sabbalh 
services ;  for  He  does  not  regard  the  lip-confessiou 
of  men,  no  matter  with  what  external  devoutneiK 
it  may  be  given,  if  there  be  not  honesty  and  neigh 
borly  good  will  in  the  heart.  But  when  the  daily 
walk  in  life  is  measured  by  the  law — "  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them*'-  - 
the  Sabbath  worship  rounds  into  completeness,  aud 
the  Sanctuary  of  God  becomes,  as  it  wore,  the  gate 

of  heaven  to  the  aspiring  human  soul. 

_____  • 

Knowing  precedes  obedience.  Truth  leads  to 
goodJ  How  important,  then,  that  our  knowledge 
should  be  sound,  and  what  we  regard  as  truth,  of 
heavenly  origin. 


§ew  f  ttliliKntianj^. 


Footfalls  oh  m  BoimnAmT  of  Ahothxk  Wohld. 
By  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Philadelphia:  J,B, 
Lippincou  f  C; 

In  this  ably  written,  and  very  comprehensive 
volume,  the  author  has  gathered  fVom  all  available 
sources  the  records  of  phenomena  that  indicate  the 
mundane  nearness  of  spiritual  beings,  and  their 
immediate  influence  upon  men  and  things.  He  has 
gone  back  to  the  earliest  aopounts  of  these  singular 
facts,  and  traced  their  occurrence  down  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  done  this  with  a  candor  and  fairness 
that  will  make  his  book  valuable  as  a  magazine  of 
facts  on  a  subject  that  few  approach  without  suffer- 
ing some  intellectual  disturbance,  or  becoming 
pledged  to  some  erroneous  theory.  The  book  has 
cost  him  fVom  two  to  three  years  of  labor  in  collect- 
ing his  materials  and  getting  them  into  their  present 
imposing  form ;  and  we  think  he  has  done  a  good 
work.  He  is  puzzled  by  what  he  has  discovered, 
and  shows,  at  times,  some  bewilderment  of  thought. 
He  finds  phenomena  so  amply  verified  that  he  can- 
not deny  them;  but  the  oause  is  in  a  region  to  which 
he  is  unable  to  ascend.  Once  or  twice  he  approaches 
the  source  at  which  the  true  exposition  is  alone  to 
be  found ;  but,  ho  does  not  inquire  there,  and  so 
goes  on,  beating  about  amid  baffling  winds.  He 
has  given  a  mass  of  strange,  startling,  imposing 
facts ;  but  not  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery. 

Tea  Mar  in  Black,  ah  Histohical  Roxarck  or  trk 
Dats  of  Qukbh  Arrr.  By  G.  P  R.James.  Phila- 
delphia \  T.  B.  Peterson  ^  Bros, 

One  of  Mr.  James*  attractive  historical  novels, 
which  continue  to  have  a  large  circle  of  readers. 


SbLF-HxLP  ;  WITH  iLLVSTmATIOHS  OF  OBA&AOTn  A  HO 

CoHDUCT.    By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  **The  Life 

of  George  Stephenson.''    Boston:  Ticknor  f  Fields, 

New  York :  Harptr  f  Brothtrs, 

The  fact  of  two  editions  of  this  book  by  two 
leading  publishers,  is  alone  evidence  of  more  than 
common  merit  or  interest.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed, briefly,  our  high  appreciation  of  the  vol- 
ume in  making  from  it  an  extract  in  this  number 
of  the  Home  Magazine.  For  young  men  just  en- 
tering  upon  life,  its  suggestions,  illustrations,  and 
examples,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It 
teaches  self-reliance,  industry,  economy,  and  manly 
independence  in  a  way  to  sink  deeply  into  the  con- 
victions, and  cannot,  we  think,  be  read  by  any  one 
without  some  good  effects  on  the  life  and  charaoter. 

NKW  MKTHOD  roa   THK  MKLODKORCHAaMORIITM,  ARL 

otrsr  Irstbumkrts  of  thb  Oroar  Cla^s.  Selected 

miiinly  fr^»in  Ziindel'i  Molodeon  Instructor.  To  which 

■re  added  a  Collection  of  the  mnec     opniar  8i»ngs  of 

the  Dwy,  and  a  variety  of  Paalm  and  Hymn  Tunes 

Boston :  Oliver  Ditstm  f  C; 

There  has  been,  in  the  last  few  years,  quite  an 

extensive  introduction  of  Melodeons  and   Parlor 

Organs,  rendering  a  good  instruction  book,  and  a 

fair  assortment  of  music,  a  really  desirable  thing. 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  eighty-eight 

pages,  and  gives  a  well  selected  variety.     It  cannot 

but  prove  acceptable. 

MisaKPRRSKRTATioH.    A  Novel.    By  Anna  H.  Drury, 
Anthor  of  «*  Friends  and  Fortune,"  "  E  tsierLnry," 
&c.    New  York :  /<on9«r  ^  Bfo*. 
An  excellent  novel  of  English  Uf^ 
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CoiOTN«ATioii ;    o»,  Always  a  Firrirm*.     By  Anne  < 
M.  H.  Brewster.    PhUadelphia :  J.  B,  Lippintott  ^  ) 


PosMs.    By  the  Author  of  a  "  Life  for  a  Life/*  <*  John 
Hulifajc,  Gentleman/*  Itc,  Ite.    Boston:  Ticknot  f 
Co.  '      FUlds. 

The  reader  of  floUon  who  looks  only  for  excite-  I  A  volume  that  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  high 
ment,  will  not  find  thitf  an  atlraotiye  Tolitme  j  bnt  >  literary  reputation  Of  Miss  Mnloch.  Get  it,  all  ye 
the  reader  of  culUrated  tastes,  and  thoughtful  S  who  have  delighted  to  linger  over  the  pages  of 
Mtimates  of  character,  will  linger  over  iu  pages  >  "  John  Halifax/*  and  you  will  learn  to  know  the 
with  a  deep  and  refined  pleasure.  Miss  Brewster  S  author  better,  and  to  regard  her  with  a  new  and 
baa  given  to  the  public  a  book  that  will  rank  her  C  deeper  interest.  Many  of  the  sweet  and  pure  things 
with  our  best  authors ;  not  as  a  plotter  of  labaryn-  >  in  this  volume  have  been  floating  around  as  waifs 
thine  life  scenes,  nor  as  a  describer  of  the  startling  I  on  the  sea  of  periodical  literature,  for  years,  sing- 
mud  exciting,  but  as  a  clear-seeing,  quiet,  philo-  I  ing  to  thousands  of  charmed  hearts,  while  none 
■ophie  observer,  as  well  as  an  artist  in  compo*  >  knew  flrom  what  pen  they  had  come.  The  fiiir 
g[X^xi,  I  author  has  done  herself  Justice  in  thus  reclaiming 

BisTOET  Awo  Pkoobxss  OF  Educatiom.  fbom  tm  ^  thcm. 
EARLOtsT  Times  to  thx  Prkskkt.    Intended  as  a  )  Skvkn  Years.   By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Author  of  <<Netba- 
ilinoal  for  Teachers  and  Studenu.    By  Pbllobiblius.  ^     lie/»  "  Adele/»  he.    Boston :  Tieknor  f  Fields. 
AVith  an  Introdoction  by  Henry  Birnnrd.L.L.D.,  >      This  sterling  novel  is  the  first  in  the  *<  Library 
Ciwoeelior  of  the  Univertity  of  Wisconsin.    New  >  <yf  Standard  Fiction,"  just  commenced  by  Messrs. 
York:  A.  S.Banusf  Burr.  S  Ticknor  A   Fields,  ana  issued    at    fifty  cents    a 

We  have  here  condensed,  in  about  three  hundred  }  yoinme. 
pages,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  j  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^^.  ^^.p^^^  H^^^^^^Y^^^,  ^j,^, 
touching  the  condition  and  progress  of  education,  <  py  ^^^  Aothtw  of  •*  The  Green  Mountain  Bovs/* 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  an-?  <i  GantGorley;  or,  the  Trappers  of  Uinbegog,"  Jto^, 
then  tic  records,  down  to  the  present  time.  Teachers  S  Ac.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Bradley. 
and  students  will  find  much  to  attract  them  in  this  )  This  is  a  story  of  King  Philip's  wars,  written 
volume.  >with  marked  ability.    The  writer  is  entirely  at 

The  Rival.  :  A  Tale  of  the  Time,  of  Aaron  Burr  \  home  in  bit  subject,  and  has  given  a  tale  of  absorb- 
AKD  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  Jere.  Clemens,  ^  ing  interest.  Some  of  the  descriptive  scenes  are 
Author  of  "  Bernard   Lisle"  and  **  Mustang  Gray.»»  \  intensely  vivid. 

PbHadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipphteott  ^  C9.  }      We  have  a  copy  of  the  book  from  Mr.  G.  O. 

The  "Rivals"  is  written  with  considerable  ability,  S  Evans  of  this  city,  who  lUso  published  an  edition, 
and  as  an  historical  romance  will  add  to  the  au-  ?  *p„^  Planter's  Davohter.    A  Tale  of  Louiaiana. 
thor's  reputation  as  a  skillful  delineator  of  character  i     Philadelphia  i  T.  B.  Peterson  ^  Brotherf. 
and  a  graphic  iketcher  of  life  and  action.    But,  I      ^  natural  and  well  written  story  of  Southern  life, 
the  public  generally  wHl  hardly  agree  with  him  in  ^  ^^^  ^^„„  heir.   By  Mis.  Pardoe.   PhiUdlphia: 
his  estimate  either  of  Burr  or  Hamilton.  >      j,  ^   pg^rsan  ^  Brothers. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Tarle  ;  with  the  .  ^  handsomely  printed  edition  of  one  of  Miss  Par- 
SroRTOFlRis.    By  O.W.Hiilmfes.    Boston:  Tie*-?  ,    ,  „     .  , 

V  "  .;  /  doe's  excellent  novels. 

nor  ^  F'itlds.  \ 

The  fine  taste,  reading,  observation,  wit,  and  5  Poems  by  Sidhef  Dobrli.  B^^tx^m  Ticknor  ^Fields. 
philosophy  embraced  in  this  series  of  papers  from  <  A  new  poet  to  American  readers,  whom  the 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  as  well  as  in  the  "Autocrat"  5  American  publUhers  have  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Mries  by  which  it  was  preceded,  have  won  for  I>r.  $  pl*ce  in  their  "  blue  and  gold"  series.  In  England, 
Holmes  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  genial  J'Mr.  Dobell  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  that  severe 
and  attraotiTe  essayist  in  the  country.  \  criticism  which  always  attends  the  advent  of  genius. 

^ r«-..-.  ii.»..A. /%.Rn..tA  <  He  has  been  warmly  praised  by  the  Athen»um, 

BwromT  of  Pmrxa  tme  Great.  Rmfebor  of  RvtatA.  *  ,    .      j,  /  u      .i.  •  j 

Bv  Jacob  Aboott.    Wiin  eagraTinrs.    New  York:  <  wd  severely  handled  by  other  reviews  and  news- 
Harper  ^  Bros  S  papers.    But,  all  this  is  indicative  of  merit  above 

Another  volume  of  Abbott's  excellent  eerios  of  <  the  cconmon  order.    The  two  principal  poems  in 
family  histories.    They  are  always  interesting  to  S  the  volume  are  "  The  Romaxi,  a  Dramatic  Poem," 
•both  young  and  old.  Sand  "Balder."     They  are  productions  of   great 

TbrBaohtedHousb.  ByCaar.esInciens.  Phlladel- <  merit,  and  show  the  author  to  possess  the  poetic 
paia :  T.B.  Peterson  f  Bros.  ^  element  in  a  high  degree.    His  name  will  soon  take 

Cheap  edition.  <  rank  in  literatnre  with  those  which  are  familiar  to 

Tom  Bbowii  at  Oxfom,    A  fteque.  to  the  "School  J  our  ears  as  "household  words." 
J>ays  at  Rugby."     Part  II.     Boston:    Tieknor  f  )  Twbhtt  Txabs  Aeo  amb  Now.    By  T.  8.  Arthur. 
Pigldt.  ^      Philadelphia:  J.  IT.  J rorf/ey. 

n  the  anxiety  with  which  our  young  folks  hare  )  This  is  the  latest  volume  from  the  author's  pen. 
looked  for  the  second  part  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Ox-  J  Of  its  merits  or  defects  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  us  to 
ford,"  be  any  indicaUon  of  its  special  attraction  f  speak.  We  give  the  fact  of  its  publication,  and 
for  juvenile  minds,  it  will  be>  when  completed,  a )  trust  it  will  not  be  found  either  deficient  in  interest, 
Ttry  popular  book,  ^  or  lacking  in  moral  power. 

TOt.  XV. — ^14 
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FASHIONS    FOR    MARCH. 

BT  OBKIO  C.   SCOTT,   or  KEW  YORK. 
DETAILS   OP   DBSION. 

Fir$t  ToiUL-^Kobe  of  taffetat  tourtertlU,  clear  j 
skirt  omameDted  on  each  seam  with  a  narrow  ribbon 
tuyauU  pentie,  and  one  row  of  taffeta*  peMie  but- 
tons. Body  plain,  trimmed  like  the  skirt ;  sleeves 
yery  large,  with  imitation  cuff,  as  shown  on  the 
top  side  of  lea  arm,  with  buttons  and  ribbon  edg- 
ing on  the  imitation  cnff  and  ribbon  end  of  sleeye. 
Sleeve-lining  of  white  sarsenet  Ceinture  with  knot 
and  long  ends,  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  robe,  edged 
in  keeping;  oravat-knot,  instead  of  a  brooch,  edged 
like  the  ceinture  (waist-ribbon).  Sleeves  and  collar 
of  muslin,  embroidered  with  application.  Muslin 
and  application  cap,  ornamented  with  tufts  of  vio- 
lets.   Straw-colored  kid  gloves. 

Lady  on  the  right — Robe  of  Havana  taffetas; 
deep  flounce  d  VAnglaite,  surmounted  either  by 
five  puffs  {houUlonnet)^  or  five  narrow  flounces. 
This  robe  is  equally  fashionable,  of  black  silk.  End 
of  sleeve  trimmed  with  one  deep  flonnoe  and  two 
puffd  or  little  flounces;  shoulder-knot,  a  double- 
bow  and  ends.     Plain  body,  with  long  ceinture. 

Bonnet  of  cherry-colored  crape,  with  an  appret 
of  black  lace.  Sides  of  paeee  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  cherries  mizt  with  lace ;  under  the  bor^ 
der,  flowers  and  lace,  white  cheeks  j  cherry-colored 
strings.  Collar  and  under-sleeves  of  embroidered 
muslin.    Russet  kid  gloves.  ^ 

QBNBRAL  RBMARK8. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  ladies  of  London  and 
New  York  are  greatly  excited  upon  the  question  of 
the  further  maintenance  of  the  crinoline.  Of  course 
we  shall  keep  the  readers  ait  eourante  eomme  un  ea- 
Undrier  of  everything  that  menaces  any  favorite 
mode. 

A  popular  writer  In  Paris,  on  ladies'  fashions, 
tays — "  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  reign 
of  crinoline  is  finished ;  and  as  we  are  asked  whether 
the  reform  is  serious,  we  reply  that  its  use  is  not 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  elegants  of  the  fashion- 
able worid  who  make  or  influenoe  the  Freneh  styles, 
by  giving  the  world  the  examples  for  their  change 
or  maintenance.  In  the  meantime,  the  puffed  skirts 
are  at  present  in  great  favor.  They  are  even  oma- 
m  'nted*with  numerous  garnitures  to  augment  them, 
and  persevere  in  multiplying  skirts  (of  the  tulle  and 
blonde  genres  for  ball-dresses),  so  that  when  infla- 
tions from  all  sources  touch  the  extreme,  we  shall 
abandon  them  altogether,  and  return  to  plain  lines 
of  perfvct  simplicity." 

The  etiitor  of  the  Lady's  Newspaper,  published 
in  London,  States — "  Whatevar  may  have  been  said 
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to  the  contrary,  the  rage  for  expanded  skiru  i;*  not 
yet  on  the  ducliuu." 

Our  own  opinion  ie — judging  from  the  view?  ex- 
pressed by  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  this  metropolis — 
that  hooped  skirts  are  losing  favor  very  fast> 
superseded  by  those  of  crinoline  (hair-cloth)  and 
of  various  elastic  combinations  of  woven  materials, 
made  in  the  pyramidal  form  ,*  that  is,  large  at  the 
bottom  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  waist,  with- 
out roundness  in  longitudinal  lines.  We  have 
observed  this  tendency  of  ta^te  for  the  past  year, 
and  have  so  expressed  ourself  in  this  Magazine 
end  in  the  Home  Journal.  Perhaps  the  best  skirts 
now  mode  in  the  city  are  those  of  Thompson  k  Co. 
and  Mad.  Damarest.  The  skirt  is  cut  to  favor  the 
demi -train  in  spring  off  behind,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular at  front 

The  present  fashion  of  skirt  is  quite  full  behind, 
moderately  so  at  the  sides,  and  nearly  plain  at 
front  The  skirt  is  plaited  to  a  waistband,  in  large 
box-plaits  behind,  smaller  ones  at  the  sides,  and 
small,  shallow  plaits  at  front  For  evening  wear, 
the  skirt  is  nearly  as  full  as  it  was  last  fall,  and 
about  as  long;  but  for  morning  wear,  it  is  much 
shorter. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  conservatism  with 

.  some  of  our  most  fashionable  ladies,  evinced  in  the 

dicolleti  dresses  for  the  ball-room  not  being  cut  so 

I  low  in  the  neck,  and  wearing  over  the  neck  a  white 

^  guipure  cape,  closed  at  the  neck  with  a  large  oval 

'  brooch ;  the  cape  entirely  covers  the  shoulders.  At 

the  two  most  fashionable  reunions  of  the  city,  the 

most  attractive  dresses  were  of  Magenta  purple 

and  moire  FraufaiSf  made  entirely  plain  in    the 

skirt,  and    surmoanted  with    the  white   guipure 

cape. 

>      The  demi-gigot  sleeve — half  large — fitting  at  the 

I  wrist  and  six  inches  above,  over  which  is  worn  a 

[  lace  torn-back  wristband,  from  four  to  six  inches 

deep. 

Fine  lambs-wool  net  nndor-sleeves.  In  all  pat- 
terns, are  very  common  on  our  promenades. 

Pointed  waists  are  still  in  vogue  for  full  dress  ;* 
and  for  demi-toiUlte,  the  front  of  the  body  termi- 
I  nates  in  two  plain  points — ^long  and  sharp— and  the 
;  6aok  in  three  points,  as  follows: — the  seamless 
back  terminates  at '  the  waist  in  a  diamond  form, 
wnd  each  side-body  is  pointed ;  and  then  the  ride- 
body  and  back  are  closed  down  to  the  upper  point 
of  the  diamond,  leaving  the  lower  point  and  the 
point  of  each  side  separate. 

The  front  of  bodies  for  promenade  wear  a"e  cut 
in  the  vest  form,  with  very  long  points,  but  the 
buttons  with  which  it  is  closed  in  front  extend  from 
the  chin  to  the  roost  hollow  part  of  the  waist  only. 
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The  pagode  sleeye  is  now  turned  up  on  the  upper 
ride  to  shorten  the  seam  aud  disclose  the  pink  or  ; 
blue  lining  in  relief  to  the  dxvaa  aud  the  under-  ) 
sleeve.     The  sleeve,  from  the  arm-hole  tu  six  inches  > 
below,  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  pvuaementerie  ) 
epaulette  of  guipure  pattern.     Collar  of  I  'aUnctenneaf  ) 
and  under-sleeves  formed  of  large  puffs  of  figured  > 
neU  with  turn-up  ca£b  of  ValcHeienne:     CauUtrai  ) 
iaoe,  siuiilar  in  appearance  to  Chantilly,  is  gaining  > 
favor.     It  is  both  cheap  and  beautiful.    The  oottage  I 
bonnet  is  again  reviving  under  the  auspices  of  a  > 
new  composition  and  a  new  mode  of  trimming  it  > 
One  composed  of  blue  velvet  and   blue  crape  of 
another  shade,  is  slightly  pointed  at  front  over  the 
forehead.     The  crown  is  of  velvet  and  the  front  of 
drawn   crape,  edged  with  a  roleau  of  crape.     On 
oue  side  it  is  decorated  with  three  blue  camel ias, 
and  with  two  on  the  other.     The  lower  part  of  the 
curtain  is  velvet,  and  the  upper  half  crape.     The 
strings  are  of  blue  velvet  edged  with  blonde.     The 
tour  of  the  face  is  formed  of  white  bltmde  for  the 
cheeks,  with  a  ruche  of  white  blond  and  a  plUnk  of  \ 
black  lace  over  the  forehead,  with  a  single  blue 
earaelia  over  the  centre  of  the  forehead.     The  plain 
stylo  of  bonnet  with  soft  crown  and  distinguished 
in  form,  is  also  in  vogue.     It  is  large  and  plain  in 
the  border  all  round;  but  it  has  a  e»cA«  of  ele- 
gance, owing  to  the  flat  appearance  of  the  plaited 
crown. 

Velvet  battons  and  passementerie  trim  morning: 
dresses,  and  silk  buttons  encircled  with  black  lace, 
and  black  lace,  trim  dinner  drosses. 

Head  dresses  are  very  plain,  consisting  of  a 
eache-peigne  of  a  couple  of  roses  each  side  of  the 
knot  of  hair,  fur  back  on  the  head,  or  a  simple  gar- 
land of  spring  flowers.  White  narcissas  and  rose- 
bods  are  in  fsvor. 

Of  perfumes,  tht^ettrt  de  mat  of  delicious  fV^h- 
ness  and  fragrance,  and  the  vfofettet  de»  6oi«  of  ex- 
treme tuaviti  are  preferred.  The  perfumes  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  VtQlet  in  Paris  are  now  success- 
fully duplicated  by  Mr.  Phalon  of  this  city,  and  be 
is  adding  new  ones,  which  some  of  our  ladies  assert 
are  preferable  for  delicacy  of  fragrance. 

Fur  capes  and  muff's  have  not  been  so  fashionable 
•8  usual  the  past  winter,  neither  have  ftar  edgingii 
and  linings.  They  have  been  partially  superseded 
by  the  beautiful  worsted  under-sleeves  and  net 
bodice,  called  the  Sontag.  But  the  small  sable  muf! 
\a  still  carried  by  most  of  our  dameg  efeffnntf«. 

The  most  beautiful  carriage  dress  of  the  9ea«<on  i? 
a  red  taffetae  robe,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  with 
the  lower  half  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  four 
pinked  and  scolloped  flounces  in  front,  and  six  be- 
hind, leaving  a  space  at  each  side  to  give  the  front 
the  appearance  of  an  apron,  and  at  the  end  of  ench 
flounce  up  the  side,  a  knot  of  black  velvet  ribbon 
with  which  each  flounce  is  headed.  Plain  body 
and  black  velvet  waist  ribbon,  with  knot  and  long 
lappet  ends.  Over  this  is  worn  a  mantilla  of  the 
same  goods  as  the  dress,  with  square  front  ends, 
•  and  round  over  the  back,  all  trimmed  with  three 


rows  of  pinked  flounces,  like  the  skirt  of  the  dress, 
with  bindings  also  of  black  velvet,  and  the  top  edge 
and  hood  of  the  mantilla  edged  with  velvet  ribbon. 
Spring  materials  and  modes  with  the  next  number. 

PROMENADE    DRESS. 

Ccuaqite  of  black  velvet,  beaver  cloth,  or  castor, 
ornamented  with  velvet  buttons  and  a  tracery  of 
rich  paneementerie. 

Waist  rather  short,  and  the  fVont  of  body  closed 
with  eight  buttons. 

Body  and  skirt  in  one  piece,  made  to  trace  the 
figure  easily  by  taking  darts  out  up  the  sides. 

Pagode  sleeve,  very  long  behind. 

The  traceries  of  the  trimming  are  usually  in 
arabesque  design,  starting  on  the  shoulder  and  ex- 
tending down  the  front  and  across  the  bottom;  also 
across  the  ends  of  sleeves. 

Robe  of  green  taffetmi,  high  body,  waist  round. 
Sleeves  tight,  with  two  bouffanU  or  pufls  at  the 
head;  but  we  advise  flounces  instead,  in  keeping 
with  the  skirt. 

Skirt  trimmed  with  five  flounces.  Flounces 
should  always  be  in  odd  numbers. 

Toilette  de  Ville, — The  robe  is  intended  for  wear 
on  almost  all  occasions ;  but  it  is  eminently  adapted 
for  wear  at  home  on  reception  mornings.  The 
material  is  known  as  moire  Frnttfaiee  grie  tmirte' 
relle  ;  it  is  trimmed  with  buttons  of  green  silk  and 
plieei  of  taffetae  peneicf  with  a  border  of  green 
silk. 

High  body  and  square  at  the  waist,  encircled 
with  a  ceintitre  to  match  the  dress,  closed  with  two 
steel  agraffes. 

Sleeves  plain  and  bias,  without  a  seam  in  ft'ont, 
and  the  seam  behind  stops  at  the  elbow,  from 
whence  it  is  buttoned  to  the  wrist  by  a  row  of 
green  silk  buttons.  The  wristband  is  of  white 
lace,  which  turns  back  over  the  end  of  sleeve. 

Skirt  formed  in  large  box-plaits  at  the  waist, 
much  the  f\illest  behind.  The  bottom  is  faced  with 
a  narrow  band  of  velvet,  which  represents  a  bind- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  only  a  fourth  inch  wide,  to 
protect  the  edge  and  give  substance  to  it 

Little  green  oravac  encircles  the  neck  under  the 
collar  and  brooch.  Collar  of  lace,  lace-edged 
kerchief,  bright  russet  kid  gloves. 
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«« NOT  APPRRCf  ATED.*' 

"  Never  appreciated  in  any  thing  I  taj  or  do," 
murmured  the  young  wife,  aa  she  sat  with  a  clouded 
hrow  at  her  breakfast-table.  Just  after  her  husband 
had  left  her  for  the  day.  **  The  truth  is,  Harry 
and  I  are  entirely  unlike  in  taste  and  temperament, 
and  it's  a  great  misfortune  that  the  blind  fates  ever 
brought  us  together.  He  doesn't  understand  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  finest  and  beet  part  of  me,  and 
he's  quite  satisfied  if  Fll  only  suit  him  in  his  coffee, 
and  sew  on  his  buttons.  It's  a  solemn  fact  that 
he  hasn't  any  more  poetry  in  him  than  his  dog  has, 
and  he's  perfectly  prosy  and  practical  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  I  see  that  I  am  really  a  very  unfortu- 
nate, mismated,  much  abused  woman !" 

And  the  poor,  fbolish,  mistaken  woman,  leaned 
her  face  on  her  hands,  and  sobbed  over  her  ima- 
ginary griefs,  as  braver  hearts  would  not  over  real 
ones. 

For  her  husband  was  a  good,  true-hearted,  in- 
dulgent man :  if  he  was  neither  sentimental  nor 
poetical,  only  bravo  and  manful  and  practical — 
somewhat  too  blunt  and  outspoken,  it  is  true,  and 
not  in  all  respects  comprehending,  or  doing  justice 
to  the  finer  and  nsthedcal  part  of  his  wife's 
character. 

But,  dear  me !  what  if  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  a  sunset,  or  the  sweetness  of  a  poem,  as 
she  did — this  was  no  reason  why  she  should  turn 
into  sighing  and  sullenness,  conceive  herself  the  / 
victim  of  misfortune  and  lack  of  sympathy,  and 
general  misapprecialion. 

For,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  nine-tenths  of 
her  discontent  sprung  out  of  vanity  and  selfishness,  ' 
of  looking  simply  to  her  own  needs  and  tastes,  and 
not  regarding  those  of  others. 

She  forgot  that  her  husband  bad  something  to 
bear  and  forbear  with  her  also— she  forgot  bow 
much  there  was  in  his  character  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire, which  she  misunderstood  and  ignored,  and 
she  forgot  that  she  had  duties,  as  well  as  he,  and 
that  the  demands  should  not  be  all  on  one  side. 

For  no  two  people  ever  yet  lived  together,  where 
there  was  not  constant  need  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  generosity,  espeoially  in  the  vast  range  of  one's 
tastes  and  fancies,  where  it  is  probable  there  will 
often  be  shock  and  collision. 

But  a  little  common  sense — above  all,  a  true 
Christian  principle  will  shield  one  from  the  worst 
effects  of  these.  If  others  cannot  e^joy  or  appre- 
ciate grace  and  beauty  as  we  do,  very  well !  let  us 
be  self-reliant  and  self-sustained,  and  enjoy  it  for 
its  own  sake  alone — as  the  birds  sing  in  summer 
mornings  out  of  their  own  gladness  and  fbllness  of 
sculping  in  the  still  heart  of  the  woodlands,  and 
away  up  on  the  mountains,  where  the  sweet  drops 
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of  Miuid  Dover  triekle  down  on  bnmaa  em,  or  fall 
in  preoians  showers  upon  human  hearts. 

"NsvBR  APPBBOiATBD,"  gloomily  repeats  the 
man  who  has  done  a  generous,  aelf-denying  deed. 
"  I  don't  eare  for  the  trouble,  or  the  sacrifice  if  s 
cost  me,  but  to  have  H  so  little  appreoiated^to 
meet  simply  with  carelessness  and  ingratitude^ 
why,  if  8  enough  to  ehill  anybody's  efforts  in  doing 
good." 

No  it  isn't  either,  not  if  it  be  done  from  a  right 
heart ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  havo 
spent  their  lives  in  doing  good,  those  to  whom  it 
has  become  a  habit  and  a  joy  to  benefit  and  blest 
others,  that  the  reward  must  oome  of  themselves, 
and  not  fh»m  the  reoipiortts. 

The  oases  where  gratitude  is  true  and  lasting  ara 
the  exceptional  ones,  and  one  must  find  the  sweet- 
ness  of  giving,  the  blessedness  of  doing,  in  their 
own  hearts ;  for  otherwise  the  leaven  of  selfishness 
will  poison  even  the  tweet  flowing  fountains  of 
charity ;  and  as  the  tun,  out  of  itt  own  royal  heart, 
pourt  its  springs  of  gladness  where  no  flowers  will 
rise  up,  and  l>e  bom  into  beauty  and  fragrance  at 
its  call — where  no  birds  will  lift  up  their  sweet 
service  of  tongs  at  its  coming,  but  where  there  are 
only  waste  tracks  of  sand,  so  must  the  soul  of  man 
ray  out  its  good  deeds,  simply  because  it  cauLot 
help  it,  because  it  is  life  and  joy  to  do  good. 

"  Not  apprbciatkd,"  sighs  another.  "  I'm  wear- 
ing my  life  out  in  drudgery,  amid  uncongenial  en- 
vironments and  natures. 

*l  If  I  could  only  indulge  my  longings  after  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler,  if  I  could  mate  with  con- 
genial  spirits,  and  my  best  powers  and  faculties 
could  be  stimulated  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
I  should  be  very  different  from  what  I  am. 

''But  this  low,  grubbing,  everyday  life  frets 
and  chafes  me  so:  it  can  never  kindle  me  iuto 
anything  good  or  noble  to  associate  with  souls  of 
common  grade.  If  I  was  only  understood  and 
appreciated." 

And  so  the  changes  ring;  and  so  men  and  women 
blind  their  eyes  and  harden  their  hearts  with 
sophistries. 

As  if  any  character  ever  grew  into  graciousnefS, 
and  strength,  and  symmetry,  by  grumbling  over 
its  lot,  and  sulking  over  its  environments.  The  bet- 
ter you  are,  the  less  probability  there  may  be  of 
your  being  appreciated ;  but  no  matter  about  that ! 
Do  your  work  wherever  it  is  set  you,  certain  that 
in  God's  great  "  Exhibition  Day"  it  will  receive  its 
due  acknowledgment  and  appreciation. 

Leave  all  that  in  trust,  and  patience,  only  bear- 
ing or  doing  what  you  can  for  Qod  and  man,  cer- 
tain that  the  time  is  short,  and  the  shadows  of  lifb 
deepening  with  every  hour. 
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Wen  ik€jf  nnden&ood  in  their  day  and  geaerm-  5 
tbn,  the  great  Preaelien  and  Propliets — the  Poett  s 
and  Teaeliert  of  HnnnaDity  ?    Were  not  seom  and  ( 
reproaeli,  impriaonment,  and  even  death,  the  gifU  ) 
whieh  the  world  gare  to  ita  benefactora?    And  ^ 
thcagh  we  ihall  not  **  drinlc  the  oup  whieh  they 
drank,**  etill  our  eonU  mnit  lore  goodneti  for  its 
own  sake,  not  for  the  applaase  of  others,  if  they 
woald  find  happiness  in  saerifioes. 

Alas !  alas !  it  is  easier  to  say  this  than  to  do  it, 
because  of  the  leaven  of  selfishness  which  permeates 
every  faculty  of  our  souls. 

But  it  is  the  only  way;  and  though  there  are 
many  souls  which  are  like  untilled  soils,  which  only 
need  cultivation  to  blossom  into  fruits  and  flowers, 
though  there  are  many  rich  and  loving  natures  who 
need  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  of  sympathy  and  ) 
healing  about  the  roots  of  their  character,  before  ^ 
they  can  bear  leaves  and  blossoms,  it  is  yet  a  mel-  ^ 
ancholy  faot  that  a  great  portion  of  this  sighing  ^ 
and  bemoaning  over  lack  of  sympathy  from  others, 
arises  from  one's  own  faults  and  weaknesses.     And 
there  it  is  again.     This  very  feeling,  indulged,  pet- 
ted, believed  in,  does  make  one's  oharaoter  weaker, 
it  lelazes  its  moral  energies,  and  enervates   its 
highest  purposes,  it  sours,  and  corrodes,  and  mil- 
dews the  soul !     So,  don't,  dear  reader,  pass  your  i 
time  moaning  and  sentimentalising  because  others  / 
don't  appreciate  you.  > 

What  if  they  don't?  It  wont  be  any  worse  for  } 
you  in  the  end,  if  you  have  the  true  grain  and  fibre  S 
in  you.  Do  your  work  anjd  let  the  rest  go,  and  as 
every  night  opens  over  the  earth  that  wondrous 
blue  page,  filled  with  its  golden  handwriting  of 
stars,  so  shall  the  night  of  death  open  over  you 
that  sky,  wherein  are  set  the  etemsl  stars  of  yuur 
work,  and  faith,  and  obedience !  v.  f.  t. 

MARCH. 

Onr  Anniversary  Month,  reader.  We  always  had 
a  kind  of  affection  for  it,  because  the  days  it| 
gnthered  np  out  of  the  year,  held  their  faces  longer  < 
In  the  sunlight,  and  becanse  its  lond  trumpet  tones  < 
stirred  our  heart  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet 

We  loved  the  cold,  raw,  blustering  month,  be- 
eanse  its  triamphant  winds  shouted  in  our  ears,  \ 
**  The  winter  is  ended  !"  "  The  spring  is  begun  !"  ; 
and  though  the  earth  still  wore  the  white  linen  i 
wrappers  of  February,  we  knew  the  voice  and  be-  \ 
lievcd  it ;  and  that  the  timid  April,  which  calls  to  i 
the  grasses,  unlocks  the  streams,  was  following , 
noiseless  and  tremnlons  behind,  and  that  in  a  little  * 
while  she  would  come,  and,  standing  by  his  side,  \ 
lift  up  her  shy,  sweet  face,  and  lay  her  small  hand  { 
in  his  hard  one.  < 

For  all  these  things  haye  we  loved  the  March :  < 
bnt  now  it  has  another  claim  on  us.  It  is  the  fourth  \ 
Anniversary  of  our  Editorial  inauguration.  For  : 
four  years  have  we  come,  month  by  month,  to  talk  \ 
with  yon,  to  nestle  down  in  your  homes  and  hearts,  \ 
ard  our  little  **  pen  sermons"  have  had  tot  their  \ 


text  the  '•lUies  of  the  field"  and  the  grass  of  tha 
meadows,  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  son,  and 
the  servioe  of  the  seasons. 

We  have  gathered  our  texts  too  from  the  stories 
and  foenes  of  everyday  life,  from  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  home,  from  its  sacred  tenderness  and  its 
yearning  cares ;  and  we  have  gone  down  into  the 
locked  doors  and  closets  of  the  human  soul,  and 
struck  its  "  strange  weird  chords,"  and  found  texts 
among  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  needs  and  weak- 
nesses, its  love  and  hatred,  its  good  and  eviL 

80  our  texts  have  been  gathered  among  the 
things  which  all  eyes  might  see  and  all  hearts 
might  feel — texts  gathered  oftenest  in  psdn  and 
weakness  and  doubt,  bnt  we  hope  that  your  hearts 
will  bear  witness,  that  sometimes  in  sorrow  our 
words  have  soothed,  sometimes  in  dark  hours  glad- 
dened, sometimes  strengthened  and  refreshed,  and 
healed  your  souls !  And  may  God  grant,  that  if  we 
come  to  yon  with  the  dawn  of  every  month  of  an- 
other year,  we  may  come  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel  of  peace !  T.  f.  r. 

«  THE  TWIN  8LEEPER8.»' 
This  charming  plate  we  copy,   by  permission. 
fh>m  an  engraving  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  k 
Co.,  of  New  York.    It  will  win  its  way  to  every 
mother's  heart 

Referring  to  Messrs.  Oonpil  k  Co.,  we  would  call 
attention  to  their  large  ooUeetion  of  engravings,  the 
most  extensive,  we  believe,  in  the  country.  In  their 
establishment  the  lover  of  art  will  find  the  rarest 
and  choioest  Uiings  which  pencil  and  graver  can 
produce.  Persons  visiting  New  York,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  adding  to  their  collections,  should  by  all 
means  call  at  No.  366  Broadway. 

THE  HOURS  OF  PERIL. 

There  are  in  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  from  an 
essay  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  some  words  of  warn- 
ing to  young  men  in  our  large  cities,  so  well  and 
earnestly  said,  that  we  give  them  a  place  here,  and 
hope  they  will  speak  effectively  to  many. 

"  To  a  young  man  away  from  home,  friendless 
and  forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of  peril  are 
between  sunset  and  bed-time;  for  the  moon  and 
the  stars  see  more  evil  in  a  single  hour  than  the  sun 
in  bis  whole  day's  circuit;  the  poet's  visions  are  all 
composed  of  tender  and  soothing  images.  It  brinies 
the  wanderer  to  his  home,  the  child  to  its  mother's 
arms,  the  ox  to  its  stall,  and  the  weary  laborer  to  ' 
his  rest  But  to  the  gentle-hearted  youth,  who  is 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  pitiless  city,  and  stands 
homeless  amid  a  thousand  homes,  the  appronch  of 
evening  brings  with  it  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness 
and  desolation,  which  comes  down  upon  the  spirit 
like  darkness  upon  the  earth. 

''  In  this  mood,  his  best  impulses  become  a  snare 
to  him,  and  he  is  led  astray,  because  he  is  social, 
affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted.  If 
there  be  a  young  man  thus  circumstanced  within 
the  sound  of  my  voioe,  let  me  say  to  him  that  books 
are  the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  library 
is  the  home  of  the  homeless.  A  taste  for  readiqg 
will  always  carry  you  into  the  best  po8.sible  com- 
pany, and  enable  you  to  eonverse  with  men  who 
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will  histraot  you  by  their  wisdom,  and  oharm  you  \  man.  And  yet  his  nsefnlneiS  haa  not»  to  all  ap- 
by  thoir  wit;  who  wUl  soothe  you  when  fretted,  re-  |  pearance.  been  equal  to  hU  efforts  or  his  ability, 
fresh  you  when  weary,  counsel  you  when  perplexed,  5  mi,- ^„.^„  ^*  ...     «    .^.  .    »•     •  .    «. 

.    "^        ^,  •        -.L  ..    II  .•  1?  M      •  •*     \  *"•  reason  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  a  warn  of  pra<s 

and  sympathise  with  you  at  all  times.    Evil  spirits,  <   .     ,  . .  „        .      ,        .      .      .  *^ 

in  the  middle  ages,  were  exorcised  and  driren  away  5  ^.®*f  »<^«»«'  "  ^^^^  »»  »»  ^«  mistake  that  sectanan 
by  the  bell,  book  and  candle— you  want  but  two  o?  <  distinctions  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  agents — the  book  and  the  candle."  i  religious  progress.     But  whatever  be  the  cause  of 

}  his  disappointments,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  so 

REV.  THOMAS  H.  STOCKTON.  |  gy^j,  so  good,  and  so  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  be 

This  singularly  eloquent  preacher,  who  has  been  >  useful  to  his  fellows,  thus  giving  up  the  struggle, 
for  many  years  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  an  inde-  ^  is  sad  to  contemplate.  We  hope  that  the  cry  of 
pendent  religious  movement  in  Philadelphia,  and  ;  pain  which  has  been  wrung  from  his  lips  has 
establish  a  church  called  by  no  sectarian  name ;  ^  reached  the  ears  of  some  who  know  and  honor  him, 
and  who  in  pursuit  of  his  object  has  used  the  press  >  and  that  they  will  speak  new  words  of  encourage- 
as  well  as  the  pulpit  with  an  industry,  zeal  and  per-  >  ment,  and  again  hold  up  his  hands. 

severance  which  has  won  the  admiration,  if  not  the  <  

entire  sympathy,  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  all  >  BOOKS  BY  MAIL, 

denominations,  has  at  last  given  up  his  struggle  ^*  '^"  "^"^^  '*»«  following  books  by  mail,  poste^ 
for  success   in   this    direction.    In  a  valedictory    P*»^' «J^  ^«^«*P^  "f '*»«  P"<^  * 

which    announced    the    cessation    of   his   "  Bible )  ^^PV**'!*/^"'*^^.?°-        ^^ 
«,.        ..  ,1         .    ..     1    ,         ..       .     .t^.        ^  ;  The  Hand  but  not  the  Heart. 

Times,"  a  small  penodical,  he  wntes  m  this  sad  S  Three  Eras  in  Woman's  Life, 
strain.     His  words  have  touched  us  deeply.  ^  Tales  of  Married  Life. 

"  It  seems  hard,  in  the  midst  of  daily  struggles  /  The  Wittered  Heart, 
with  sickness  and  death,  without  private  means,  <  The  Old  Man's  Bride, 
without  regular  pastoral  position  or  support,  in  a  >  J[;®***'  Histories, 
condition  far  poorer  than  that  of  simple  poverty,  <  Th«  ^°««»  ^^  the  Demon, 
toiling,  though  unable  to  toil,  and  steadily  sinking,  i  Twenty  Years  Ago  and  >ow. 
notwithstanding  all  toils;  we  repeat  it,  it  is  hard  >  rf^7"i  pr  .rv 

to  be  driven  to  one's  wits'  end,  hemmed  in,  crushed  <  ^"*'  *»*'»T  l^KOACY. 

out  from  the  very  centre  of  a  great  Christian  pub-  <  I*  *»*»  ^«n  truly  said,  that  the  best  legacy  which 
lie,  a  vast,  mighty,  wealthy,  and  exultant  brother-  ^  a  man  can  give  his  children,  is  the  ability  to  take 
hood,  yet  callous  as  statues  and  careless  as  stones.  J  care  of  themselves.  Fit  them  for  active,  responsible 
Had  it  not  been  that  Divine  Providence  has  sup-  >  business,  and  they  have  at  once  an  income:  but 
plied  us  with  two  sons,  still  minors,  who  for  the  c  *l'     •  •  u  *•,.!. 

last  two  or  three  years  hkve  brought  home  to  their  ]  '»^"  *°^^"^«  '«  "  """'^^  ^^*'^'"  '°  ^»^"«  *^  *>»«» 
mother  their  weekly  wages,  we  might  have  starved  >  than  the  same  income  left  in  money,  as  activity 
to  death  among  hundreds  of  churches  and  myriads  I  and  useful  employment  are  better  than  idleness 
ef  Christians,  for  any  one  or  all  of  whom,  according  J  and  lounging  and  dissipation.  A  fortune  left  to 
to  our  opportunity  or  abiUty,  we  have  always  been  )  ^hild  may  be  lost  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 

ready,  in  earnest  love,  to  perform  a  brothers  paru"  i  -d  .  »u      u-i-»    .    *  ».  «•  u-       i*  • 

^*  »       r  r  >  y^^p^     2y(  ^}jQ  ability  to  take  care  of  himself  is  a 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  listened  with  eager  delight  >  lifcannuity,  of  which  no  misfortune  can  rob  him. 

lo  the  singularly  graceful,  picturesque,  and  at  times  >  

impassionedeloqueneeof  Mr.  Stockton.  He  swayed,  \  SMALL  FAULTS, 

eren  then,  immense  audiences  at  will.  In  the  de-  )  A  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  fatal  influence  of 
nomination  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  exceed-  }  small  faults  on  the  peace  of  households.  *'  Homes 
ingly  popular.  As  he  grew  older,  the  limitations  ^  are  more  often  darkened  by  the  continual  recur- 
of  a  single  sect  in  the  Christian  Church  seemed  too  >  renee  of  small  faults,  than  by  the  actual  presence 
■mall  for  his  broadly  reaching  charity,  and  he  con-  s  of  any  decided  vice.  These  evils  are  apparently  of 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  sects.  In  bis  <  yery  dissimilar  magnitude;  yet  it  is  easier  to  grapple 
efforts  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  direction,  he  has  >  with  the  one  than  the  other.  The  Eastern  traveler 
devoted  the  best  yeaxt  of  his  life ;  and  the  sad  re-  (  can  combine  his  forces,  and  hunt  down  the  tiger 
suit,  so  far  as  he  is  eoncemed,  we  read  in  the  above  }  that  prowls  upon  his  path ;  but  he  finds  it  scarcely 
extract.  S  possible  to  escape  the  mosauitoes  that  infest  the  air 

Mr.  Stockton  has  never  enjoyed  good  health.  (  he  breathes,  or  the  fleas  that  swarm  in  the  sand  he 
When,  as  quite  a  young  man,  he  first  attracted  >  treads.  The  drunkard  has  been  known  to  renounce 
ittention  by  an  imposing  style  of  oratory,  he  looked  ;  his  darling  vice:  the  slave  to  dress  and  extrava- 
like  one  whose  days  were  numbered.  But  his  active  I  gance  her  besetting  sin  ;  but  the  waspish  temper, 
mind  still  clings  to  the  infirm  body.  In  stature  he  ;  the  irritating  tone,  the  rude  dogmatic  manner,  and 
is  tall  and  thin.  No  one  can  look  upon  his  pale,  )  the  hundred  nameless  negligences,  that  spoil  the 
wasted,  melancholy  face,  or  into  his  large,  sad  eyes,  ^  beauty  of  association,  have  rarely  done  other  than 
without  the  consciousness  of  beholding  a  remark-  ^  proceed,  till  the  action  of  disgust  and  gradual 
able  man.  We  have  noticed  him  in  our  walks  >  alienation  has  turned  all  the  currents  of  affection 
about  the  city  for  years  past,  and  always  with  a  I  from  their  course,  leaving  nothing  but  a  barren 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  interest.  There  is  but  one  >  track,  over  which  the  mere  skeleton  of  companion- 
testimony  as  to  his  life.    He  is  a  pure  and  good  x  ship  stalks  alone." 
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Famislie«l  bj  Coopir  k  Coward,  Ninth  and  Market  Streetf,  Pbiladelpbia,  and  eafrra^^ 
from  actnal  eoptame,  by  Neville  Johnson. 

Siripefl  and  plaids,  in  plain  and  fanoj  eolon,  are  in  mneb  reqneft  for  ffprin^  wear.  Oar 
Ulnfftration  ie  of  ftriped  olotb,  of  iiabdaed  color*,  witb  bnt  little  trimming  hejond  a  neat 
pompitiMtU  binding  and  taiwels  of  Lama  wool  resembling  the  cotton  pod. 
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ELDIIID&B    MAURE. 

BY  H.  A.  I. 
"  At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light." 


I  WAS  just  eighteen,  and  life  until  now  had 
boen  one  long  summer  day,  with  scarce  a  cloud, 
light  as  the  passing  zephyr,  to  mar  its  bright- 
ness The  only  child  of  an  indulgent  father, 
I  had  grown  to  womanhood  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  tenderness ;  although  I  neyer  knew 
a  mother*8  Iotc,  I  ncTer  felt  her  loss.  But  on 
thai  day  a  cloud,  heayy  and  dark,  had  fallen 
upon  me;  thoughts  of  bitterness  filled  my 
heart  as  I  rapidly  paced  the  elegant  parlors, 
from  whence,  a  few  hours  before,  the  form  of 
him  upon  whom  I  had  lavished  the  wealth  of 
my  souVs  love,  had  departed  forever.  To  think 
that  he  should  be  so  base !  Gradually  had  my 
eyes  been  opened  to  see  his  real  character,  but 
I  had  clung  to  my  idol  until  it  was  shivered 
to  atoms ;  my  own  hand  crushed  u  resolutely, 
but  its  fragments  fell  within  ana  lacerated  my 
heart. 

For  Wng  hours  I  had  bden  occupied  thus, 
when  wearied  at  length  with  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion that  was  raging  in  my  breast,  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  sofa,  and  with  hands  clasped 
tightly  upon  my  burning  brow,  I  laid  commu- 
ning with  my  own  stricken,  yet  rebellious  spirit, 
until  I  was  roused  by  a  hand  laid  gently  upon 
my  head 

'<I  have  been  looking  for  you,  daughter; 
are  you  not  well  ?*' 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,  father  dear,"  said  I, 
risinir,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late,  and  I 
spoke  with  a  calmness  that  surprised  myself, 
for  I  could  not  bear  that  other  eyes  than  my 
own  should  see  my  misery. 

**  I  have  sad  news  to  tell  you,  darling,'*  and 

VOL  XV  — 16 


absorbed  as  I  was  in  my  own  grief,  I  noticed 
the  tone  of  deep  sorrow  in  my  father's  voice, 
while  another  thpught  of  bitterness  passed 
through  my  heart  as  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
"more  sorrow  for  my  poor  heart T'  But  I 
said  nothing ;  and  then  he  told  me  that  he  was 
bankrupt ;  all  that  ho  possessed  would  barely 
satisfy  his  creditors.  He  had  been  struggling 
against  this  tide  of  misfortune  for  some  time, 
but  without  avail,  and  now,  all  was  swept 
away.  **  For  his  own  sake,"  he  told  me,  "this 
was  nothing,"  but  for  me,  his  cherished  child, 
he  grieved.  I  loTed  my  father  deeply,  and 
with  my  usual  impulsiveness  I  told  him  I  did 
!  not  care,  and  throwing  my  arms  around  his 
^  neck,  exclaimed, 

« You  are  left  to  me,  dearest  father,  and  I 
care  not  for  all  the  world  beside !" 

"My  own  daughter!"  and  my  father  folded 
me  close  in  his  arms,  while  he  whispered  words 
of  consolation  and  resignation,  which  fell 
almost  unheeded  upon  my  heart ;  for,  although 
outwardly  calm,  my  spirit  was  full  of  wretch^ 
edness,  rebellion,  and  passion.  My  father  was 
a  Christian,  his  life  was  a  constant  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  truths  which  he,  from  my  earliest 
days,  had  sought  to  instill  into  my  heart ;  but 
hitherto  they  had  only  fallen  upon  fallow 
ground.  I  wondered  not  to  see  him  so  calm, 
so  cheerful,  in  this  hour  of  darkness.  How 
the  contrast  between  his  cheerful  and  resigned 
spirit,  and  mine,  so  full  ^f  bitterness,  struck 
me,  but  the  contrast  only  made  me  more 
wretched. 

"  Come,  Eldridge,  love,  and  sing  my  favorite 
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anthem,  it  will  soothe  us  both,"  said  my  father, 
rising  and  opening  the  piano. 

"  To  ask  me  to  «tny  when  my  yery  soul  was 
crushed  within  me!"  but  hushing  its  bitter 
cries,  I  took  my  seat  and  sang, 
"  Come,  ye  disconsolate/  where'er  ye  langnlsh, 
Come  to  the  ^rine  of  QtMi,  fervency  kneel ; 
Bring  bore  your  woondod  hearts,  here  tell  your  an- 
guish ; 
Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heaL 
"Joy  to  the  comfortless,  light  to  the  straying; 
Hope  to  the  penitent,  fadeless  and  pure, 
Here  speaks  the  comforter,  tenderly  saying, 
Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  cure." 

Silently  I  arose,  and  kissing  my  father  good- 
night, hurried  to  my  own  room,  unable  any 
longer   to   control  my  pent-up  feelings,  and 
throwing  myself  upon  the  floor,  the  fountains 
of  tears  were  broken  up,  and'teisipest  like  was 
the  gush  of  sorrow  that  then  tiroke  forth; 
long,  long  I  laid  there,  my  whole  firaijne  Con- 
vulsed with  sobs  and  grief,  all  the  more  yiolent 
from  being  so  long  pent  up.     But  at^ength  I 
grew  calm  ;  the  baptism  of  tears  haff  jifeUeved 
my  surcharged  heart,  and  the  poignijftk^  of  its 
agony  had  passed  away.     I*  took   flfy  seat  at 
the  window,  and  raising  ihe  sash,  looked  out 
into  the  night.     It  was  a  lovely  night,  calm, 
clear,  and  flooded  with  moonlight ;  and  as  I 
gazed  into  the  mild  face  of  the  heavens,  a  calm 
also  stole  over  me ;  all  feelings  of  bitterness  > 
and  rebellion  against  God  passed  away ;  the  ] 
holy  eyes  of  the  stars  seemed  to  rebuke  me  / 
for  my   sinfulness ;     almost  unconsciously   I  / 
knelt  before  the  window,  and  with  my  face ;. 
turned  upward  gazing  into  the  heavens,  poured  ( 
out  my  Boul  in  prayer ;  such  a  prayer  as  I  had  c 
never  breathed   before.     Long  I  knelt  there,  > 
my  heart  continuing  her  fervent  supplications  ) 
after  my  lips  ceased  to  move  ;  and  as  I  knelt  s 
a  new  spirit  seemed  formed  within  me.   Earthly  ^ 
hope  had  fled,  but  in  her   place   a  heavenly  ) 
spirit  had  come.     Resignation^  with  her  glorious  ) 
attendant,  Faiths  took   up   her  abode   in   my  s 
heart ;   and   gathering  the  fragments  of  my  < 
idol,  I  buried  them  in  a  deep  grave,  and  from  < 
the  tears  which  fell  upon  it  all  bitterness  was  $ 
taken   away.     Calmly  I  laid   myself  down  to  > 
sleep  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  three.        \ 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  same  feel-  ^ 
ing  of  peace  filled  my  soul.  I  seemed  moving  > 
in  a  dark  place,  yet  a  halo  of  glorious  light  s 
surrounded  me.  At  breakfast  I  met  my  father,  s 
whose  countenance  was  serene.  He  was  pleased  ^ 
to  see  me  looking  so  cheerful,  and  we  conversed  > 
over  our  affairs,  laying  our  plans  for  the  future  ; 
without  one  expression  of  '•egret  over  our  loss.  \ 


But  as  I  wandered  over  the  boose  that  day, 
I  will  not  denv  that  feelings  of  regret  stole 
over  me.  My  home  was  elegant  and  beautiful, 
every  desire  of  my  heart  had  been  gratified  by 
a  loving  father,  and  a  passion  for  the  beautiful 
had  led  me  to  the  purchase  of  everything  I 
fancied ;  and  with  statues,  pictures,  birds,  and 
flowers,  rare  and  beautiful,  I  had  filled  the 
house,  and  I  loved  them.  A  pang  shot  through 
my  heart  as  my  eyes  rested  upon  these  special 
I  favorites.  But  no  expression  of  regret  fell 
from  my  lips. 

In  a  week  all  was  sold,  and  we  left  forever 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  and  turning  our 
faces  westward,  my  father  and  I,  we  began  our 
journey  to  a  far  country,  to  seek  among  its 
beautiful  wilds  a  home. 

We  traveled  by  water  principally;  this  was 
my  request,  and  absorbed  b/the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  novelty  of  my  position,  I  almost 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  homeless 
wanderer.  There  were  few  passengers  on  the 
boat,  and  I  made  none  of  those  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances which  so  frequently  enliven  a  long 
journey.  The  only  person  who  attracted  my 
attention  at  all  was  a  young  mao^  whose  con- 
stant employment  seemed  writin^1kh4  dream- 
ing. Very  quiet,  very  thougy^ife^  some- 
times very  sad,  he  was  an  on^^^f  ^iiosity 
to  me.  One  evening  after  hewi 
I  took  it.  A  slip  of  paper  lying  upon*^ 
arrested  my  attQution,  and  picking  it  i 
before  I  thought  of  any  impropriety  in  doing 
so,  the  following,  which  seemed  to  be  a  writtea 
expression  of  his  thoughts: 

'*  I  am  twenty-one  to  day.  Hitherto  my  life 
has  been  one  scene  of  struggle  with  poverty 
and  sorrow.  It  is  well  it  has  been  thus.  It 
has  taught  me  the  hollowness  of  earthly  things, 
while  it  has  brought  into  exercise  those  facul- 
ties of  myvsoul  which  might  otherwise  have 
lain  dormant.  1  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
what  from  earliest  youth  I  coveted,  an  educa- 
tion. I  now  desire  to  devote  my  future  life  to 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow  men  and  the  glory  of 
my  God.  But  I  stand  in  doubt,  I  know  not 
what  course  to  pursue "       .>. , 

Taking  a  pencil  from  my  pocket,  and  scarcely 
thinking  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  wrote  be- 
neath, 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  pi  each  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  «*The  harvest  truly 
is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  yo 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  unto  his  harvest.* 
And  placing  the  paper  upon  the  seat,  I  went 
to  my  statA-Toom  and  thought  over  the  incident 
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All  men  were  not  alike  base.  I  was  begin-  ^  oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  lowly  log  cabin  and 
ning  to  think  that  they  were ;  but  here  was  :  the  society  of  my  loving  father.  I  had  now  to 
one,  young  as  he  was,  whose  soul  was  filled  ]  meet  what  neyer  oould  have  reached  me  there, 
with  loftiest  aspirations.  I  did  not  know  I  the  impertinence  of  those  baser  minds  that  see 
whether  the  paper  fell  into  his  hands  or  not,  I  no  merit  save  in  wealth,  and  whose  friendship 
and  soon  the  incident  passed  from  my  mind.     >  never  extends  beyond  their  own  circle.     But 

We  reached  our  destination,  and  ere  long  >  still  I  found  some  warm  hearts  and  true,  and 
were  settled  in  a  lovely  spot,  not  far  from  a  ?  for  those,  whose  friendship  cheered  my  darkest 
flourishing  town.  And  now  life  began  in  earn-  ?  hours,  I  keep  a  green  spot  in  my  heart 
est.  I  had  only  lived  in  dreams ;  but  now,  as  I  Friends  of  childhood  are  dear  friends,  who 
I  looked  upon  the  bare  floors  and  uncouth  I  shared  our  joys  and  made  our  pleasures  doubly 
walls  of  our  log  cabin,  and  performed  the  )  pleasant  with  their  smiles,  are  also  dear ;  but 
household  duties  so  new,  and,  I  must  confess,  )  fHends  of  misfortune,  who  clung  to  us  when 
so  disagreeable  to  me,  I  felt  that  life  would  be  S  the  storms  of  adversity  shook  our  hearts,  oh, 
only  a  stern  reality.     Visions  of  my  own  beau-  >  these  are  doubly  dear. 

tifiU  home  often  arose  before  me,  and  many  a  >  I  had  been  a  resident  in  the  family  of  Col. 
sigh  was  wafted  for  its  ease  and  elegance.  But  j  Clinton  about  two  months,  when  one  of  the 
resolutely  I  turned  firom  these  pictures.  My  <  children  told  me  that  her  cousin,  Edgar  Jami- 
father's  society  cheered  and  soothed  me,  and  ( son,  was  coming  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
in  ministering  to  his  comfort  I  found  peace,  \  them.  I  had  frequently  heard  the  children 
and  a  degree  of  happiness.  I  also  found  that  >  speak  of  Cousin  Edgar.  I  learned  that  he  was 
in  the  valley  of  adversity  the  most  flagrant )  a  minister ;  they  were  all  very  much  attached 
flowers  of  life  are  placed.  ^  to  him ;  with  Ellen  Clinton  he  seemed  to  be  a 

Here,  all  the  energies  of  my  nature  were  ]  special  favorite, 
called  forth ;  here,  I  learned  lessons  of  sub-  I  **  He  is  not  our  own  cousin,  but  we  all  think 
mission  and  confidence  in  Him  who  meteth  ^  as  much  of  him  as  if  he  were ;  brother  Charlie 
unto  us  outlet.  My  spirit  grew  strong  within  \  became  acquainted  with  him  at  college,  and 
me ;  I  was  tnade  better  and  holier  by  the  bap-  I  then  they  discovered  that  they  were  slightly 
tism  of  sorrow  through  which  I  had  passed.  >  related,  and  they  became  great  friends.  Charlie 
Thus  two  years  glided  away,  years  that  left  >  says  it  is  a  shame  for  such  a  fine  fellow  to  bury 
nobler  records  upon  the  calendar  of  my  life  >  himself  in  the  ministry ;  I  was  afraid  of  him 
thananyprevious  ones,  when  another  sorrow  fell  ?  when  he  first  came,  but  he  is  so  good,  so  plea- 
upon  me;  my  father  was  taken  to  the  heavenly  )  sant,  we  all  love  him,  and  I  believe,"  she  added, 
home  he  had  so  loved  to  think  and  speak  of,  <  speaking  lower,  «*  that  sister  Julia  really  loves 
and  I  was  left  alontf  alone!  Oh,  who  can  tell  \  him." 

the  feeling  of  utter  desolation  that  took  pos-  S  I  scarcely  noticed  the  remarks  of  the  chil- 
•ession  of  me.  Ye  who  are  surrounded  by  I  dren,  but  when  he  came,  and  I  saw  him,  I  did 
friends,  who  dwell  at  homey  forget  not  the  >  not  wonder  that  the  children  were  attracted  by 
stranger ;  cherish  the  lone  one  upon  whose  ?  his  gentle  and  winning  manner.  He  was  not 
weary  heart  your  words  may  fall  like  evening  ?  handsome,  nor  at  all  striking  in  appearance, 
dew  upon  the  drooping  flowers,  or,  should  they  c  but  his  eyes,  and  his  smile,  these  were  his 
be  words  of  unkindness,  may  sink  them  still  <  charm ;  few  indeed  could  resist  their  magic  in- 
lower  beneath  the  weight  of  burdens  already  S  fluence.  To  me  he  looked  strangely  familiar, 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  S  yet  I  could  not  account  for  the  impression.     I 

Faith  for  a  time  wavered,  and  the  old  feeling  >  soon  also  saw  that  Julia  Clinton  loved  him. 
of  rebellion  stole  into  my  heart ;  but  this  was  ?  I  wondered  much  at  this,  for  hers  was  a  nature 
only  for  a  season.  Though  she  bent  beneath  ?  essentially  different.  She  was  considered  a 
the  blow,  and  for  a  time  lay  fluttering  upon  \  beauty,  and  she  was  really  beautiful ;  sunny 
the  earth,  she  spread  once  more  her  heavenly  \  ringlets  shaded  a  face  of  exquisite  fairness,  in 
wings,  and  raised  my  drooping  spirit,  and  ten-  \  which  the  lily  and  rose  blended ;  her  eyes  of 
derlyboreit  to  Him*who  bindeth  up  the  broken  <  brightest  azure  seemed  to  look  from  a  soul  of 
hearted.  Once  more  I  sought  the  circles  of  \  purity  and  love,  but,  alas,  it  was  only  a 
wealth  and  fashion,  but  not  as  formerly,  a  >  mockery !  Perfectly  heartless,  as  a  successful 
petted  child,  but  an  orphan  in  search  of  a  live-  >  coquette  always  must  be,  her  chief  ambition 
lihood.  I  became  a  governess  in  a  family  of  ?  was  to  shine.  Every  female  of  her  own  age 
great  wealth.  How  congenial  to  me  was  the  ]  was  a  rival.  I  often  wondered  that  she  should 
air  of  refinement  and  elegance  once  more,  yet  \  consider  me  in  this  light,  poor  and  unknown 
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as  I  was,  and  possessed  of  none  of  those  attrac-  ^  holding  in  my  hand  dropped  to  the  floor,  and 
tions  which  please  the  general  eye.  And  thf  \  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  myself  from 
was  seeking  to  win  the  love  of  Edgar  Jamison.  \  falling.  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  strangely. 
How  sad  the  thought  made  me — why  I  could  \  for  in  a  moment  Julia  and  Mr.  Jamison  were 
not  tell.     I  felt  she  was  not  worthy  of  him.       c  at  my  side. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  in  the  parlor;  \      "Are  you  ill.  Miss  Maure?"  and  the  tone  of 
Julia  was  looking  more  than  usually  charming.  ^  concern  in  Edgar  Jamison's  voice  thrilled  me 


She  was  exerting  to  the  utmost  all  her  powers 
of  fascination  upon  her  companion,  Edgar 
Jamison.  He  was  soon  to  leave,  and  she  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  her  feet. 
I  was  sitting  by  the  window,  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  curtains,  apparently  absorbed  in 
a  book,  but  in  reality  engaged  in  a  far  more 
exciting  study.  I  was  watching  the  enchantress 
as  she  wove  her  spells  around  her  victim,  with 
a  painfull  feeling  at  my  heart. 

*^  Tell  me,  Mr.  Jamison,  how  it  was  that  you 
turned  your  attention  to  the  ministry  ?  Brother 
Charlie  was  always  saying  you  would  be  a 


with  a  new  joy. 

**  I  am  better  now,"  said  I,  rising.  "  I  will 
walk  out  on  the  balcony." 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  feelings  that 

^  moved  me  as  I  stood  with  my  hand  pressed  on 

my  beating  heart,  eager  to  hear  the  end  of  the 

narrative,  which,  not  irithout  cause,  affected 

me  so  strangely. 

"And  did  you  never  know  who  wrote  them?" 
asked  Julia,  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  positively.  The  only  persons  on  the 
boat,  to  whom  I  could  impute  it,  was  a  young 
lady  or  an  elderly  gentleman,  apparently  her 


lawyer."    And  Julia  bent  her  beautiful  eyes  ^  father.     I  think  it  must  have  been  the  young 
upon  him,  with  such  an  earnest  expression,  \  lady,  for  the  writing  was  in  a  fine  and  elegant 


mingled  with  childlike  reverence  and  love,  that 
I  could  not  wonder  at  the  look  of  admiration 
that  stole  over  the  face  of  her  companion,  as 
he  bent  over  her,  nor  at  the  tenderness  in  his 
voice  as  he  answered  her. 

"  It  is  rather  a  strange  story,  and  one  that  I 
have  seldom  confided  to  others,  but  as  you 
wish  to  know,  I  will  tell  you.  About  three 
years  ago,  just  after  finishing  my  college 
course,  I  was  traveling  down  the  Ohio ;  one 


hand.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  her  appe«ir* 
ance.  Hers  was  one  of  those  faces  which, 
without  beauty,  attract  and  impress  one  for- 
ever." 

I  listened  to  hear  no  more,  but  hastened  to 

my  own  room,  my  heart  in  a  strange  tumult  of 

bliss.     I  seated  myself  by  the  open  window ; 

it  was  just  such  a  night   as  when,   on   that 

.  memorable  one,  nearly  three  years  before,  I 

\  sat  in  my  own  room,  bowed  down  with  grief  at 


evening  I  was  sitting  deeply  absorbed  in  medi-  \  the  loss  of  one  whom  I  then  thought  I  loved ; 
tation ;  my  thoughts  took  their  usual  turn — ^my  I  »nd  as  I  looked  within  the  casket,  which  I  had 
future.  I  was  hesiUting  what  course  to  pur-  <  so  long  considered  despoiled  of  its  brightest 
sue.  As  your  brother  has  told  you,  the  study  <  jewels,  I  discovered  that  they  were  all  there, 
of  law  was  always  nearest  my  heart;  friends  <  only  refined  and  purified  by  the  furnace  into 
had  prophesied  a  brilliant  career  for  me  in  that  \  which  they  had  been  cast,  and  which  I  in  my 
profession.  But  still,  thoughts  of  the  ministry  i  blindness  thought  had  consumed  them.  But, 
often  filled  my  mind,  and  having  a  pencil  in  <  had  I  only  found  my  ideal  to  see  him  another's? 
my  hand,  I  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper  the  \  No,  I  could  not  believe  it.  H^  was  my  soul's 
thoughts  that  engaged  my  attention,  an  old  <  true  mate ;  he  would  not  fail  to  recognize  his 
habit  of  mine,  and,  leaving  my  seat,  I  suppose  ^  bride,  and  take  her  home  to  his  heart.  How 
I  dropped  it.  After  a  while,  I  bethought  me  <  deeply  were  the  wells  of  gratitude  moved  as  I 
of  it,  and,  unwilling  that  any  one  should  see  >  knelt  that  night  and  poured  out  my  thanks- 


it,  hastened  back  to  secure  it.  I  found  it  lying  I 
upon  the  seat,  and  the  following  lines  added  ! 
to  it : 

"  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  i 
^gospel  to  every  creature.*    *  The  harvest  truly 
is  gfreat,  but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye, 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  \ 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest' 

"  These  lines,  so  mysteriously  placed  before  < 
me,  decided  me  at  once. 

Here  he  was  interrupted  in  his  story,  for, 
overcome  by  astonishment,  the  book  I  was' 


giving  to  Him  who  had  so  tenderly  led  me  until 
this  hour.  The  next  day,  after  the  duties  of  the 
day  were  over,  I  stole  away  from  the  house  to  my 
favorite  resort  among  the  rocks,  where  a  laugh- 
ing stream  made  sweetest  music,  and  seated 
myself  to  eigoy  fUlly  the  blissful  thoughts  that 
filled  my  mind.  I  generally  took  a  book  with 
me,  but  it  now  lay  unopened  in  my  lap.  So 
deeply  was  I  absorbed,  that  I  did  not  notice 
approaching  footsteps,  and  did  not  see  Edgar 
Jamison  until  his  shadow  fell  upon  me.  I  felt 
no  start  of  surprise  at  seeing  him  there.    With- 
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out  speaking,  he  took  a  seat  beside  me.  I 
could  not  speak ;  a  strange  feeling  stole  OTer 
me;  I  felt  that  the  hour  of  my  destiny  had 
come.  Taking  the  book  from  my  lap,  he 
opened  it  at  the  fly  leaf,  and  read  my  name. 
For  some  time  he  held  it  in  bis  hand  and  gazed 
upon  it  as  if  spell  bound.  At  length  he  drew 
a  paper  from  his  pocket-book  and  laid  it  be- 
side the  volume.  I  felt  that  it  was  the  paper, 
and  I  trembled  universally.  Without  speaking, 
ke  took  both  my  hands  within  his  own,  a  glorious 
light  broke  over  his  face ;  I  felt  its  warmth  and 
glory  deep  in  my  own  spirit,  and  it  shone  from 
my  eyes  as  they  met  his  own,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  words ;  yet  he  whispered,  as  he  drew 
rae  close  to  his  heart,  *<  Eldridge  Maure !  my 
Eldridge !  for  whose  coming  I  have  waited  so 
long  I" 

And  thus  we  met — this  was  our  betrothal. 
Keed  I  say  that  when  Edgar  Jamison  left  the 
house  of  Col.  Clinton  he  took  me  with  him, 
his  own,  forever.  My  life  since  that  hour  has 
abounded  in  blessedness ;  and,  as  I  recall  the 
scenes  of  my  earlier  life,  with  new  beauty  those 
beautiful  words  of  divine  origin,  arise  from  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  '*It  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time  there  shall 
be  light." 

When  shadows  gathered  thickly  around  my 
heart,  and  night  seemed  about  to  envelop  me, 
the&«  light  more  glorious  than  earth's  noonday 
radiance  broke  upon  me — Christian  faith  and 
holy  resignation,  which  opened  into  a  midday 
of  love,  undimmed  in  its  hallowed  glory,  which 
fills  our  hearts  and  home,  and  from  which  we 
hope  to  pass,  my  husband  and  I,  and  the 
children  whom  Qod  hath  given  us,  into  the  more 
glorious  light  of  heaven,  where  "  there  is  no 
night,"  and  where  "  we  shall  go  no  more  out 
forever." 

Indqttndeneej  Mo. 
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Dba»  Mr.  Abthub, — Did  you  have  time  to  ; 
vt  by  the  glowing  fire  in  the  grate,  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  read  **  Claba  Lakb's  < 
Dbbam,"  that  strange  weird  story  ?  The  old  \ 
tale  of  the  most  pitiful  thing  that  could  befall  \ 
*  wife,  the  blackest  cloud  that  could  come  up  | 
into  her  sky — ^her  idolixed  husband  loving  an- 
other; and  she,  the  winner,  unprincipled  and  \ 
utterly  heartless.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  \ 
worse.     Oh,  I  never,  never  could  stand  that ! 

Poor  wife  !  #o  desolate !  so  wholly  disconso- 
late !     How  I  should  hate,  abhor  myself,  if  I 


were  the  cause  of  any  poor  wife's  tears,  and 
heart-burnings,  and  nights  of  agony  and 
prayer. 

1  will  never  let  Sammy  Graham  lift  me  from 
a  carriage  again,  or  Solomon  Gladden  carry 
me  across  a  mud- puddle,  or  Willie  Shehand 
take  my  hand  to  help  me  over  a  stile — their 
wives  might  have  misgivings,  or  little  pangs  of 
heartache,  or  angry  blood  might  flash  up  into 
their  cheeks,  for  fear  their  gallant  husbands 
were  a  little  more  considerate  concerning  my 
comfort  than  theirs ! 

An  olden  memory  came  back  to  me,  when  I 
read  the  story  I  speak  of,  and  has  staid  with 
me  and  haunted  me  like  a  shadow  ever  since. 
Last  night,  when  1  was  almost  asleep,  my  lips 
moved,  and  whispered,  **  poor  Aunt  Nabby  I" 

It  will  leave  me,  perhaps,  if  I  tell  it  over,  as 
I  heard  and  saw  it. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  nooky  hill-and-valley 
retreats  in  New  England,  lives  Aunt  Nabby,  in 
a  great  high  and  wide  roomy  white  cottage — 
a  charming  structure,  framed  in  so  sweetly  by 
sloping  hill-sides,  all  covered  with  pines  and 
hemlocks  and  luxuriant  vines.  It  is  a  rocky, 
rough  place,  but  to  me,  fresh  from  the  Buckeye 
State,  it  was  so  new  and  novel,  I  never  could 
have  grown  weary  I  The  stone  fences,  all 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  little 
trimmings  of  creeping  vines  running  through, 
like  dainty  embroidery,  were  very  strange,  and 
nice  to  scamper  over  when  we  went  to  gather 
the  sweet  apples  in  the  gnarly  old  orchard. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  about  Aunt  Nabby. 
I  had  never  heard  of  her  even,  and  I  started 
when  I  was  introduced  to  a  little  old  woman 
with  pretty  blue  eyes,  and  brownish  hair, 
bearing  my  own  name. 

She  took  my  hand,  smiling  pleasantly,  and 
spoke  so  kindly  that  I  felt  drawn  toward  her 
that  instant. 

In  the  three  weeks  in  which  I  was  an  inmate 
of  her  home,  she  told  me  of  the  shadow  that 
had  fallen  across  her  path  in  the  early  years 
of  wifehood. 

A  young  widow,  witty  and  dashing,  and  dan- 
gerous, with  bewitching  curls  and  sparkling 
black  eyes,  and  winsome  ways,  gradually  won 
her  husband  away  from  her.  Poor  wife !  she 
felt  his  aff'ections  loosing  their  tendrils  one  by 
one  away  from  her.  She  wept,  and  struggled, 
and  strove  to  make  herself  yet  worthier  of  his 
love.  She  redoubled  her  exertions  to  please 
him,  and  sometimes  fondly  hoped  that  his 
alienation  was  only  imaginary. 

But  at  last  the  blow  f^ll. 

They  eloped  in  the  nighty  and  she  was  left 
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with  her  beautiful  babe, 
widow. 

He  went  to  New  York  and  settled  in  a  thriy- 
ing  Tillage.     And  the  sequel  ? 

He  lived  there  until  he  had  a  family  of 
grown  sons  and  daughters  about  him — ^then 
troubles  came ;  sore  trials  of  thankless  chil- 
dren, poverty,  and  a  broken  household,  and  at 
last — the  almshouse  opened  its  doors  and  re- 
ceived him. 

She,  Aunt  Nabby,  the  Christian  wife,  the 
true  mother,  heard  of  it  and  sent  her  son,  then 
grown  to  man*s  estiite,  and  the  owner  of  the 
beautiful  homestead,  to  look  upon  his  father's 
face.  He  brought  him  home  with  him;  but 
the  old  love  was  gone  forever — and  so  was  the 
lovely  faith  and  trust  the  girl-wife  had  laid  at 
his  feet — and,  alas  I  my  heart  aches  as  I  tell 
it — no  new  love  grew  up  from  (he  dead  athet  of  the 
old. 

For  a  few  evenings  they  sat  together,  moody 
and  silent,  by  the  same  fire-side,  frozen  and 
estranged  ones,  few  their  words  and  very  cold. 

But  in  mercy  the  end  came  soon,  and  they 
made  him,  the  wanderer,  a  grave  in  the  old 
church-yard,  away  in  one  corner,  alone,  under 
the  trailing  willows  and  the  waving  plumes  of 
t^e  pines.  A  neat  white  tablet  of  marble  marks 
the  spot ;  very  simple  the  inscription,  with  no 
words  of  love  or  sorrow — one  would  almost 
know  that  there  stood  nowhere  a  vacant  arm- 
chair, and  that  the  pallid  lips  were  put  away 
unkist  of  the  pale  sleeper  beneath. 

Alas — alas — ^to  die  thus ! 

I  often  wonder  if  poor  Aunt  Nabby  will  not 
wish  to  lie  there,  too,  when  her  journey  is 
over — when  the  brighter  dawning  begins  io 
break  upon  her  darkened  vision  if  she  will 
not  see  with  a  clearer  perception,  and  sweetly, 
and  softly,  and  forgivingly,  say — "  Let  me  lie 
beside  him,  the  husband  of  my  youth,  the 
father  of  my  child." 

Surely  she  will  if  the  beantiftil  tenderness  of 
true  womanhood  is  not  all  dead  in  her  bosom. 

And  now,  may  God  in  mercy  withhold  from 
the  lives  of  my  sister-women  this  greatest  of 
all  earthly  sorrows — seeing  the  light  of  a  hus- 
band's love  die  away  forever  from  them. 


neither  a  wife  nor  >      THE    MOCKING    FOUNTAIN. 


SE  LF-RELI  ANCE. 

Thekb  is  nothing  like  courage  in  misfortune. 
Next  to  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  overruling 
Providence,  a  man's  faith  in  himself  is  his 
salvation.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  power  and 
success.  It  makes  a  man  strong  as  the  pillar 
of  iron,  or  elastic  as  the  spring  steel. 


BT   WAIF  WOODLAKD. 

All  night  in  a  restless  slumber. 

Moaning,  I  strove  with  pain ; 
While  the  fires  of  a  fierce  volcano 

Seemed  pent  in  my  throbbiDg  brain ; 
And  dreamed  of  the  loog  cool  shadows 

That  curtain  the  morning  gray, 
And  the  dews,  with  which  kind  Heaven 

Baptizes  the  new-bom  day. 

I  thought,  for  it  was  not  dreaming. 

But  rather  a  troubled  whirl 
Of  the  mind,  that  I  saw  the  ravine 

Where  crystal  waters  purl ; 
So  merrily  through  their  bankings. 

With  richest  verdure  drest, 
Happily,  bopefViily,  seeking 

Their  way  to  the  Ocean's  breast. 

And  then  I  stood  whore  a  fountain 

Fre«>h  in  the  woodlands  sprang, 
Where  the  dark  green  mosses  clustered 

And  bh^s  in  the  thick  bopgns  saug : 
But,  as  I  knelt  on  the  iringing 

Of  violets,  for  a  draaghl, 
It  was  sand !  and  the  scorching  pebbles 

Tauntingly  at  me  laughed. 

And  the  flowers,  for  there  were  blossoms 

Rare  as  in  Araby's  vale, 
As  I  grasped  them,  fell  from  my  fingers 

Scentless,  and  fearfally  pale. 

— 'Twere  well  M"  sncb  mocking  visfons 

Came  only  with  tronbled  sleep : 
If  there  were  no  human  sufferers 

To  kneel  on  life's  sands  and  weep. 
If  there  were  no  aching  spirits 

To  wrestle  with  want  and  pain. 
No  hearts  to  yearn  for  the  waters 

Of  finite  love,  in  vain. 

0,  Earth  bath  its  fitful  fever, 

Its  fountains  of  mocking  sands, 
And  the  treasures  that  most  we  oovet 

Are  first  to  fade  in  our  hands. 
But  God,  in  his  tender  pity. 

Hath  smitten  the  "  Rock  of  strife," 
And  the  thirsty  and  yearning  spirit 

May  quafi*  the  waters  of  life. 


Growing  Old. — It  is  painful  to  grow  old,  to 
lose  by  degrees  the  suppleness,  strength,  and 
activity  of  the  body ;  to  perceive  each  day  our 
organs  growing  weaker ;  but  when  we  feel  that 
the  soul,  constantly  exercised,  becomes  daily 
more  reflective,  more  mistress  of  herself,  more 
skillful  to  avoid,  more  strong  to  sustain,  with- 
out yielding  to  the  shock  of  all  accidents,  gain- 
ing on  the  one  hand  what  we  lose  on  the  other, 
\  we  are  no  lonsccr  sensible  of  growing  old. 
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OBEYING    ORDERS.  |  see*  jou  have  three  ladies  beeide  the  commaod- 

,T  MAKt  A.  DK5I801..  ant'a  wife.    You  <mght  to  eiyey  yourselTM." 

>      *<  Humph !"  replied  Captain  Mount. 
'-  I      <<  It  strikes  me  you  don't  receiye  the  news 

<*  Wkll,  Captain  Mount,  Cameron  has  won  \  of  this  intended  marriage  yery  gracionsly," 
the  priie."  <.  persisted  the  elder  eaptain,  as  they  prepared  to 

«« What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  the  young  f  leare  the  hoteL 
captain,  with  an  air  intended  to  be  entirely  ;      <*  It  is  nothing  to  me  who  Cameron  marries," 
fVee  ft^m  constraint  \  was  the  answer ;  *'  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 

**  Why  !  you  haTe  certainly  heard  that  he  ^  me  but  to  obey  orders,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
and  Emily  Page  are  to  be  married  next  <  do  but  to  enforce  them ;  he  has  come  near 
month,"  said  the  senior  commauder,  walking  ^  being  cashiered  twice." 

ftt>m  the  window  of  the  hotel  toward  a  table  i  "  What  1  Cameron  !  Why,  I  thought  he  had 
filled  with  papers  over  which  his  brother  officer ;  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  exemplary 
had  been  glancing.  <  officer  in  the  army." 

The  young  captain  gave  the  pile  of  envelopes  c  «<  Reputation  is  not  always  honestly  earned," 
at  his  feet  an  angry  toss,  and  his  face  had  c  was  the  sneering  reply, 
changed  to  a  dark  and  heavy  frown.  Then  |  They  passed  from  the  steps  to  the  sidewalk, 
his  lips  grew  white,  his  chest  labored ;  he  ^  A  beautiful  young  lady,  gracefully  dressed, 
brushed  the  dark  hair  hurriedly  and  repeatedly  |  bowed  as  she  went  by,  but  there  was  a  blush 
from  his  forehead,  but  did  not  reply.  Had  not  >  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  oast  down. 
his  friend  been  walking  to  and  fro,  immersed  ?  Both  officers  lifted  their  hats  in  salutation,  but 
ii^  his  own  thenghts,  he  would  have  noticed  the  <  Mount  bit  his  Up  hard  and  his  eye  flashed  fire, 
pallor  and  agitation  of  the  young  man,  but  he  \  for  it  was  Cameron's  intended,  Emily  Page, 
did  not.  >  — 

**  Yes,  Emily  Page  wiU  be   Mrs.  Cameron,  I  ji. 

and  Fred's  a  lucky  man.  Emily  is  not  only  ^  <•  You  will  love  Mrs.  Jessup  and  Mrs.  Ames, 
beautiful,  but  the  rarest  woman  in  the  world  I  Bmily,  they  are  very  superior  women ;  both 
for  native  good  sense  and  womanly  wisdom.  S  are  well-bred  and  accomplished.  Of  Mrs. 
The  M\oyr  looked  as  radiant  as  the  morning  ^  Allen  I  cannot  say,  for  I  am  hardly  acquainted 
when  I  wished  him  joy  an  hour  ago.  He  de-  I  with  her ;  but  AUen  would  not  choose  an  in- 
serves  his  good  fortune."  i  different  wife." 

Still  young  Mount  said  not  a  word — he,  alas  I  \  So  said  Lieutenant  Cameron  to  his  affianced 
was  a  rejected  suitor  of  Emily  Page ;  be,  the  c  bride.  They  stood  together  in  a  little  room 
superior  of  Fred  Cameron  in  position,  wealth,  >  leading  from  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Page  was  water- 
everything  but  good  looks  and  reputation,  had  |  ing  her  jessamines  outside  of  the  window,  and 
been  kindly,  but  decidedly  repulsed.  His  {  she  smiled  as  she  raised  her  head  and  caught 
pride  was  mortified  as  well  as  his  love  wounded;  ^  sight  of  the  bright  young  faces, 
he  was  not  generous — he  could  not  be  mag- ^  **  And  what  do  you  think  of  Captain  Mount?" 
nanimous,  and  this  blow  struck  heavily  and  I  asked  Emily,  smoothing  out  the  leaves  of  the 
wounded  sorely.      A  hate  sprung  up  in  his  <  rose  she  was  holding. 

heart  toward  the  brave  and  generous  Cameron,  s  «« The  best  fellow  in  the  world,  but  a  tre- 
and  he  said  in  an  undertone,  with  an  air  of  ex-  \  mendous  disciplinarian,"  replied  Cameron ; 
uUation  that  made  his  ghastly  face  look  feai'ful,  S  **  things  go  straight  under  his  supervision,  I 
**  he  is  under  my  orders."  Then,  conquering  >  can  tell  you ;  his  men  work  under  wet  jackets, 
bis  emotion,  he  turned  again  to  his  letters,  and  i  But  if  one  does  not  cross  him  he  is  really 
busied  himself  with  their  contents,  while  his  7  quite  a  superior  officer ;  he  has  a  tow  and  tin- 
friend  still  walked  to  and  fro,  humming  a  i  der  temper,  though." 
song.  <      **  So  I  thought,"  replied  Emily ;  « I  should 

**  When  do  you  return  to  the  barracks?"  ^rather  be  his  friend  than  his  enemy.    Is  he 
asked  the  latter,  as  Captain  Mount  sprang  up  S  generous  ?" 
fh>m  the  table  and  looked  at  his  watch.  S      «  Well,  really,  I— that  is,  I  should  think  he 

"  To-morrow,"  was  the  reply.  i  was  on  the  whole — I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 

'*  I  suppose  Cameron  will  have  his  quarters  [  portunity  of  testing  that  quality,"  replied  the 
put  in  military  order,"  continued  the  other.  "I  <  young  man,  who,  generous  himself  to  a  fault, 
envy  you  officers  when  you  get  Emily  in  your  \  overlooked  the  faults  of  others,  if  they  were 
society — she  would  shine  anywhere ;  let  me  ]  not    constantly    and    glaringly    conspicuous. 
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\  backed  out  of  the  yard  as  if  in  the  presence  of 

>  royalty,  though,  as  he  moTed  slyly  with  one 
)  hand  behind  him  he  abstracted  one  of  the 
\  finest  flowers  in  the  garden.  But  nobody 
\  noticed  it,  and  the  little  thief;  once  outside  the 

>  gate,  gave  a  whoop  and  bounded  away. 


«By  the  way,  Emily,  suppose  you  get  your 
bonnet ;  the  afternoon  is  delightful  for  a  drive, 
and  we  will  go  out  to  the  barracks  and  take  a 
look  at  our  future  apartments." 

With  a  little  blush  the  fair  girl  assented,  and 
they  were  soon  on  their  way.  The  yard  was 
pleasantly  situated,  the  house,  half  of  which 
was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Cameron,  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  shrubbery,  and  com-, 
manding  a  fine  prospect  on  nearly  all  sides. 
The  furniture  was  good  and  nearly  new,  but 
Emily,  with  the  instinctive  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  natural  to  a  refined  and  oultiTated 
taste,  suggested  some  alterations  and  needed 
improYcments. 

<*0!  these  are  so  loTely!"  she  exclaimed, 
going  toward  a  window  before  which  stood  a  \  ledge  of  the  engagement  he  had  sedulously 


Emily  was  married.  A  wedding  is  not  so  rare 
a  thing  that  I  should  describe  its  ceremonies, 
its  robes,  its  smiles  and  its  blushes,  minutely, 
thoagh  I  neyer  yet  knew  one  to  turn  away  from 
the  pleasant  details,  or  weary  of  their  repeti- 
tion. Captain  Mount  did  not  grace  the  little 
company  with  his  presence  for  reasons  the 
reader  will  understand.     Ever  since  his  know- 


small  collection  of  rare  plants.  I  think  you 
must  love  flowers  as  well  as  I  do." 

'*  I  like  everything  innocent  and  beauUftil," 
he  said,  his  dark  eyes  bending  on  hers — ^  but 
come  out  and  look  at  my  garden ;  it  is  small, 
but  choice.  I  am  here  hard  at  work  every 
morning,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  flow- 
ers you  can  manage  to  grow  in  a  small  space." 

So  thought  Emily  as  she  moved  through  the 
tiny  walk  bordered  with  moss,  and  shook  the 
dew-drops  from  the  honeysuckles.  A  child 
eame  and  looked  through  the  palings  with 


'  avoided  his  first  lieutenant.  Mid  he  only  deigned 
I  to  look  in  for  a  few  moments  when  the  young 
\  couple  were  settled  in  their  pleasant  home. 
\  Emily  brought  with  her  her  piano  and  gnitar, 
>  and  Fred  played  alike  well  the  violin  and  the 
I  flute.  Often  as  Captain  Mount  passed  on 
I  through  the  barrack  grounds  he  heard  the 
\  blending  of  the  flute  and  the  piano,  or  the 
\  sweeter  music  of  Emily's  voice— and  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  at  the  sound,  and  walked  with  a 
\  harsher  tread,  and  hatred  in  his  heart 

Several  pleasant  little  parties  among  them- 


eager  eyes.     "  Who  is  it  V*  questioned  Emily ;  /  selves  were  made  up  by  the  wives  of  the  officers, 
«  what  a  very  odd,  old-looking  child  "  ^  and  among  all  the  ladies,  Emily,  by  her  beauty 


'  He  is  one  of  the  little  drummers,"  Lieu- 
tenant Cameron,  pausing  a  moment  and  shak- 
ing his  head  at  the  boy,  who  for  a  moment 
longer  maintained  his  position,  then  crept 
round  to  the  garden  gate. 

«  That  bit  of  a  thing !  why,  he  looks  as  if 
the  slightest  burden  would  bear  him  to  the 
earth.  How  old  is  he  pray  ?  Only  eight  I  poor 
little  fellow ;  do  you  love  the  flowers,  sir?"  she 
asked,  turning  toward  him. 

**You  must  keep  him  at  a  distance,"  said 
Cameron,  looking  over  toward  the  boy;  **I 
never  allow  him  to  come  in ;  he  would  pick  all 
the  flowers  in  a  twinkling." 

<*  Just  because  you  men  don't  know  how  to 
train  him,"  replied  Emily,  laughing.  "  You 
wouldn't  take  the  flowers  without  permission, 
would  you,  little  fellow,  if  we  told  you  not  to  ?" 

**  Don'  know,"  replied  the  chUd,  keeping  his 
black,  bright  eyes  upon  her  face, 

**0 !  yes  you  do — ^when  you  are  told  not  to 
you  know  it  would  be  wrong.  Shall  I  gather 
you  some  posies  ? 


and  talents,  shone  conspicuous.  She  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  charming  all  she  met.  Some- 
times Captain  Mount  was  present,  but  he 
seemed  no  longer  joyous  and  hilarious,  as  of 
old.  When  he  addressed  his  first  lieutenant 
some  latent  sneer  lurked  in  his  voice,  and 
there  was  a  repulsion  in  his  manner  perceived 
by  none,  probably,  but  the  keen  eyes  of  Emily 
herself.  Certainly,  Fred  was  too  inately  noble 
to  suppose  his  superior  officer  capable  of  any 
petty  meanness  of  character,  and  too  unsus- 
pecting to  believe  his  pleasantry  was  anything 
more  than  harmless  Jesting.  But  Emily  had  a 
better  insight  into  character,  and  besides,  she 
knew  that  he  had  experienced  what  no  man 
bears  with  an  altogether  good  grace,  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  captain  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  upon  the  noble  form  and  handsome 
features  of  her  husband.  Captain  Mount  was 
eminently  handsome,  bnt  his  form  was  not 
good,  and  unfortunately  for  his  own  happiness 
his  hair  and  mnstacho  were  red.  But  his 
I  manner  was  extremely  urbane  when  he  was 


<*  Yes,"  said  the  child,  with  a  broad  smile ;  I  disposed  to  civility,  and  this  was  just  when  it 
and  the  lovely  girl  picked  a  tiny  bunch  and  )  suited  his  pleasure  or  his  interest, 
lianded  it  to  him.     He  took  it,  laughed,  and  S     Not  long  after  young  Cameron's  marriage 
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an  orderly  called  over  early  in  the  morning 
witli  the  oaptain*8  commands. 

'*  This  is  Tery  strange,"  said  Fred  to  his 
wife,  '*hcre  it  is  raining  great  guns,  and  it  is 
Captain  Mount's  pleasure  that  I  shall  wear 
ftill  uniform.     He  is  disposed  to  be  exacting." 

*«Well,  but  I  should  think  you  need  not 
wear  it,"  said  Emily,  innocently ;  ♦♦  you  are 
your  own  master." 

"  My  own  master,"  repeated  Fred,  laughing 
heartily,  '*  that's  a  good  one ;  why,  don't  you 
know  that  if  the  captain  commanded  me  to 
march  twelve  miles  through  the  rain  and  back 
again  I  should  be  obliged  to  obey  ?" 

**  Are  your  rules  so  strict  as  that  ?"  asked 
Emily. 

«*  Certainly  they  are,  and  I  must  ask  no 
questions,"  replied  the  husband.  *'Well,  I 
win  go  and  dress,  though  it  certainly  is,  as  it 
seems  to  you,  a  most  unreasonable  demand." 

••  Are  you  on  guard  to-night  ?"  asked  Emily, 
»  few  CTenings  afterward,  with  some  anxiety 
in  her  Toice. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  such  are  the  orders,"  re- 
plied Fred,  stooping  to  kiss  her  as  he  buckled 
on  his  sword. 

"  And  will  it  be  right  for  me  to  lock  myself 
in  ?"  ventured  Emily,  hesitating  as  she  spoke, 
"because " 

**Lock  yourself  in  I  why,  pray?  because 
what?"  he  asked  in  astonishment,  pausing  as 
lie  looked  full  in  her  fsce. 

'*  Captain  Mount  was  here  la«t  evening,  and 
I  fear  he  will  come  again  to-night,"  replied 
Emily,  with  burning  cheeks,  "and  I  had  rather 
not  receive  his  visits  unless  my  husband  is 
here." 

**  But,  my  dear  love,  what  possible  harm  was 
there  in  the  captain's  visit?  he  often  drops 
into  the  quarters — he  used  to  frequently  before 
our  marriage.  I  suppose  it  seems  like  home 
to  him — ^like  old  times,"  replied  the  unsuspi- 
cious Fred. 

*<I  don't  like  his  manner,  Fred;  besides,  I 
thought  he  had  been  taking  wine,  in  plain 
language,  last  night — so,  if  you  say  so,  I  will 
lock  the  door  and  admit  no  one." 

*«  Do  as  you  please,  my  love,  but  it  seems 
so  dreary — a  happy  thought!  go  into  Mrs. 
Jessup's  room." 

«*  Her  babe  is  sick.'* 

<*  O !  well,  you  can  help  her  take  care  of  it," 
said  thoughtless  Fred ;  <<  do  go  in,  or  else  over 
to  Mrs.  Ames' ;  come,  I'll  escort  you  if  you're 
ready ;  as  to  leaving  you  at  home,  looked  in, 
that's  out  of  the  question." 

Emily  went,  therefore,  over  to  Mrs.  Ames*, 


and  there  her  husband  left  her.  A  brother  of 
Mrs.  Ames,  a  cousin,  and  her  father,  were  pre- 
sent, and  at  a  late  hour,  when  the  little  com- 
pany were  conversing  gayly.  Captain  Mount 
was  announced. 

<*rm  so  glad  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ames,  as  he 
entered,  **now  we  shall  have  some  of  those 
capital  songs,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  will  play ; 
will  you  not,  my  dear  ?" 

*'  I  thank  you,  but  I  do  not  care  to  play  this 
evening,"  replied  Emily. 

**  Mrs.  Cameron  will  not  need  urging,  I  am 
sure,  said  Captain  Mount,  gallantly;  **  I  never 
heard  her  excuse  herself  before ;  are  you  not 
as  fond  of  music  as  formerly?"  he  asked, 
taking  a  seat  beside  her. 

**  If  you  passed  our  house  frequently,"  said 
Emily  with  dignity,  *•  you  would  not,  I  think, 
ask  the  question.  However,  I  am  very  willing 
to  play  if  it  will  aiford  pleasure  to  Mrt.  Ama^" 
she  added,  rising  ftom  her  seat  and  going 
toward  the  piano,  while  the  captain's  cheek 
flushed  ;  but  he  was  soon  beside  her  selecting 
songs,  and  those  which  he  felt  must  be  especi- 
ally annoying  he  sang  purposely,  and  with 
passion.  Never  had  he  been  more  applauded, 
and  as  he  repeated  song  after  song  the  evening 
wore  away. 

**  It  is  lerj  late !"  exclaimed  Emily,  glancing 
at  the  clock. 

<*  The  lieutenant  is  on  duty  to-night ;  permit 
me  to  escort  you  home." 

**  Thank  you,"  replied  Emily,  with  ready 
presence  of  mind;  "I  have  not  yet  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  home.  If  Mrs.  Ames  will  keep 
me,  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  stay  all  night" 

♦*  Keep  you,  why  to  be  sure,  and  glad  of  the 
chance,"  responded  the  good  lady,  though  she 
looked  a  little  surprised  ;  and  the  captain,  with 
forced  composure,  took  his  leave. 

**I  don't  know  now  but  I  had  better  go 
home,"  said  Emily,  when  a  half  hour  had 
passed;  *4t  is  not  Fred's  regular  duty  to- 
night, and  he  will  return  at  two  and  be  fright- 
ened at  my  absence,  perhaps." 

"  He  will,  of  course,  know  you  are  here." 

**  Yes,  but  I  think  I'll  run  over ;  it  is  bright 
moonlight,  you  know.  I  shall  feel  more  con- 
tented, after  all." 

'<You  are  capricious,**  said  Mrs.  Ames, 
smilingly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,**  replied  Emily ;  "  but  home 
is  so  near,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should  change 
my  mind.  I  can  go  alone — the  way  is  all  clear, 
and  I  left  a  light  burning.  Good  night,"  and 
she  was  away. 

It  was  but  a  few  steps  across  the  wide  yard ; 
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the  moon  shone  gloriously,  yet  Emily's  heart ; 
beat  with  fear  as  she  hurried  along.     Gaining 
her  door  she  tried  the  key,  but  her  hand  trem- 
bled so  that  she  could  not  turn  it. 

*<  Let  me  assist  you,"  said  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  the  malicious  face  of  Captain  Mount  was 
dir«»ntiy  beside  her.  The  sight  gave  her  nerve; 
with  a  sudden  movement  she  unlocked  the ; 
door,  sprang  in,  and  locked  it  on  the  inside, 
and  fled  affrighted  to  her  chamber. 

Of  this  she  said  not  a  word  to  Lieutenant  i 
Cameron ;  she  saw  with  a  nice  penetration  ^ 
that  it  was  the  object  of  this  revengeful  man  to  ; 
disgrace  her  husband,  and  that  he  would  stop  \ 
short  of  no  meanness  to  accomplish  his  design. 
So  when,  on  the  next  day,  Fred  came  in  all ; 
dismay,  to  say  that  some  one  had  put  a  pig  in  ! 
his  flower  garden,  and  it  had  made  woful  waste 
of  the  beautifiil  spot  in  which  he  had  taken  so  < 
much  pleasure,  she  soothed  him  by  every  word 
of  tenderness,  and  even  went  down  into  the ; 
ruined  parterre  and  transplanted  every  root ; 
that  was  unbroken.  But  the  next  day  the  pig  ; 
was  in  there  again,  and  the  garden  was  given 
up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

**  Poor  Fred,  you  had  such  a  good  time  dig- 
ging," said  Emily,  M  he  stood  with  her  look-  ; 
ing  at  the  confusion  dire,  '*  I  don't  wonder  | 
you  feel  bad,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  it." 

<'  Mind  it !  I  wonder  who  could  help  it !   I'd  ! 
like  to  find  out  who  has  done  that  dirty  trick, 
I'd  report  him  quick." 

**  Have  you  no  enemies  among  the  privates  T" 
asked  Emily. 

"  Not  a  soul  of  them  but  loves  me,"  returned 
Fred,  "  not  one.  I'd  stake  my  life  that  not  a 
man  in  the  yard  would  do  me  such  despite." 

"How  does  Captain  Mount  treat  you?"  Emily 
asked  abruptly. 

"  Well  enough,"  replied  Fred,  moodily. 

At  this  moment  little  Algy,  the  drummer  boy, 
came  up,  an  impish  look  in  his  strange  old ; 
face.     He  marched  directly  toward  Lieutenant ; 
Cameron,  and  gazing  squarely  in  his  face,  ex- 
claimed, "hallo,  daddy!" 

"Be  off  with  you,  boy  I"  said  Fred,  in  tones 
not  the  most  amiable.    "  What  do  you  mean?"  ; 

"I  say,  daddy!"  reiterated  the  child. 

"  Be  off,  I  say!"  exclaimed  Fred,  lifting  his  ; 
cane. 

"Don't  touch  him,  husband,"  said  Emily, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  he  don't  mean  i 
any  harm.     Come  here,  bub." 

The  boy  was  won  in  spite  of  himself  by  her  ^ 
sweet  face,  so  he  came  toward  her.  "  Come  ; 
now,  my  little  man,"  said  Emily,  kindly,  "tell ; 
me  who  put  the  pig  in  our  pretty  garden?" 


"  O !  that's  telling,"  said  the  boy,  cunningly. 

"If  I  thought  you  did  it,"  said  Fred,  looking 
as  savage  as  his  sunny  face  would  allow,  *t  I'd 
whip  you  round  the  whole  barracks." 

"0!  no  you  wouldn't,  husband;  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that,"  siud  Emily,  pleasantly;  "come 
sonny,  can't  you  tell  us?  we'll  give  you  some 
money." 

"  How  much  ?"  asked  precocity,  pertly. 

"0!  here,  a  whole  shilling." 

"Is  that  all,"  said  the  little  imp,  with  a 
sneering  lip.  I  gets  more  than  that  for  some- 
thing else." 

In  vain  they  coaxed  and  threatened,  though 
evidently  knowing  all  about  it,  perhaps  the  in- 
strument of  the  trouble  under  some  person's 
direction,  he  would  not  give  a  sign,  but  run- 
ning back  a  little,  out  of  reach  of  Cameron's 
cane,  he  cried  out,  "he's  my  daddy,  he  is;  he's 
my  daddy!"  and  then  scampered  off. 


"I'll  find  out;  I'll  see  if  I'm  going  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  manner!"  exclaimed  Fred, 
with  quivering  lip,  as  he  walked  with  his  wife 
into  the  house.  A  new  misfortune  awaited 
them  there;  their  choicest  flowers  had  been 
cut  near  the  root,  and  there  they  laid  strewing 
the  carpet.  Fred  turned  pale,  and  Emily,  for 
a  moment,  was  speechless.  Some  one  had 
stood  on  the  outside  at  the  window  while  they 
were  talking  in  their  poor  garden,  and  thus 
cruelly  destroyed  the  beautiful  flowers. 

"Stop,  Fred,"  said  Emily  firmly,  as  a  strong, 
passionate  expression  passed  his  lips,  "com- 
mand yourself;  I  have  something  to  tell  you; 
you  must  be  on  your  guard,  and  I  know  you 
will  for  my  sake.     Come  up  stairs." 

"  All  this  is  the  work  of  Captain  Mount," 
she  said,  slowly  and  decidedly,  as  they  sat 
down  together. 

"Captain  Mount!" exclaimed  Fred,  "Captain 
Mount !  why,  what  in  the  world  does  he  want 
to  spite  me  for?" 

"  Hush !  don't  speak  so  loud,  he  may  be  near; 
for  a  man  so  meanly  revengeful  could  not 
scruple  to  listen — ^yes,  I  repeat,  this  is  the  work 
of  Captain  Mount.  I  have  never  told  you,  be- 
cause I  have  never  seen  any  particular  reason 
for  so  doing,  but  Captain  Mount  sought  my 
hand  before  you  did,  and  I  refused  him — ^in- 
deed— ^I  refused  him  twice." 

"Is  it  possible!"  said  Fred  slowly. 

"And  he  is  little,  mean,  ungentlemanly 
enough,  as  you  see,  to  injure  you  because  of 
my  preference  for  you.  I  see,  and  probably 
you  do  now,  that  he  wishes  to  goad  you  to  re- 
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sistance;  then  he  will  bare  oaase  of  com- 
plaint, send  to  the  department,  and  hare  you 
cashiered.** 

•♦The  villain!"  muttered  Fred--"but,"  he 
added,  a  moment  after,  **I  cannot  believe  it." 

*'Itis  so,  nevertheless,"  and  she  related  his 
manner  toward  her  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
added,  •*  now,  my  husband,  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  show  your  courage  that  the 
tented  field  will  never  give  you.     Prove  wor-  I 
thy  of  your  name;  let  him  do  his  worst — do  \ 
not  reply  to  him,  do  not  disobey,  do  not  in  one  ' 
thing  show  the  least  falling  off  of  respect,  and 
this  trial  will  bring  you  out  pure  gold,  purified 
by  a  fire  heated  seven  times  in  the  furnace  of 
envy.     Will  you  do  this,  my  dear  husband  t" 

«*If  it  is  my  duty,  most  certainly  will  I," 
replied  Fred — ♦♦but  still,  I  cannot  associate 
actions  of  such  baseness  with  the  name  of 
Captain  Mount;  I  have  always  thought  him 
the  soul  of  honor." 

•*  "Which  you  see  now,  wiih  your  own  eyes, 
he  is  not.  I  have  no  doubt  he  instigated  that 
poor  little  child  to  come,  while  we  were  together, 
and  call  you  daddy,  and  believe  me,  he  will 
not  stop  there.  For  myself,  I  am  at  liberty ; 
he  cannot  cashier  me,  and  I  shall  treat  him 
as  he  deserves.  But  think  how  eager  he  must 
be  to  disgrace  you,  and  having  the  power  of  a 
tyrant  he  will  do  it,  unless  yon  are  on  your 
guard." 

*♦  My  darling  wife,  I  will  take  your  counsel," 
said  Fred,  kissing  her  clear  brow,  ♦♦  for  you 
are  goodness  itself." 

**Qod  teaches  us  to  return  good  for  evil,  you 
know,"  said  Emily  with  cheerAilness. 

«*I  know — but  oh  I  Emily,  can  I  love  my 
enemy?" 

'♦Time  will  solve  that  question,"  replied 
Emily,  smiling.  ♦♦  Now  to  repair  the  evil ;  give 
up  the  garden,  and  let  us  have  a  dear  little 
wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  spare  chamber  up 
stairs ;  get  all  the  flower  pots  you  can,  and  all 
the  choicest  flowers;  he  cannot  touch  them 
there  without  passing  through  my  room,  and 
you  can  e^joy  them  as  much  as  you  would  your 
garden." 

♦♦CapiUl,  wife!  what  a  thought!  I  will  buy 
them  to-day." 


*♦  Ton  are  getting  a  good  many  roses,  lieu- 
tenant," said  the  guard,  as  Cameron  passed  \ 
and  repassed,  followed  by  porters  loaded  down  \ 
with  flower-pots,  great  and  small.  \ 

**  Tes,"  replied  Fred,  ♦*  and  putting  them  out  S 
of  the  reach  of  pigs,  too."  ] 


♦♦  Good,"  replied  the  guard,  smiling. 

By  night  the  chamber  was  half  full  of  flow- 
ers ;  Fred  had  bought  one  small  shop  clean  out, 
and  the  vender  never  ceased  staring  till  the 
last  plant  was  gone.  He  had  rifled  the  con- 
servatory, also,  of  some  of  its  choicest  orna- 
ments, and  the  house  was  fUll  of  perfbme. 
What  pains  he  took  to  sort  them,  and  arrange 
them  like  a  garden,  with  walks  between! 

♦♦Really,  this  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
other  was,  a  great  deal,"  said  Emily,  after  she 
had  laughed  till  she  was  tired  at  the  quaintness 
of  the  idea. 

♦♦Yes,  if  Mount  don't  get  a  pipe  and  blast 
them  all  with  vitriol,  or  some  such  thing,"  re- 
plied Fred. 

♦♦He'll  never  think  of  it;  oh  I  if  we  only 
had  a  glass  roof." 

♦♦  One  want  gratified  introduces  two  more," 
said  Fred,  smiling. 

♦♦  Ye«,  but  tea  is  ready." 

An  orderly  stood  waiting  at  the  door  down 
stairs. 

♦♦Wen,  WUUam?" 

♦♦  Didn't  your  honor  make  an  asparagus  bed 
this  spring,  sir?"  asked  the  man,  after  a  mili- 
tary salute. 

♦♦Certainly  I  did,  the  finest  asparagus  bed 
in  the  country,"  replied  Fred,  vivaciously, 
never  dreaming  of  what  was  to  come  next. 

♦<  I  saw  the  captain's  orderly  digging  it  up, 
that's  all,"  said  the  man. 

♦♦Digging  it  up — digging  up  my  asparagus 
bed?  what  in  creation  will  they  do  next?  Hand 
me  my  cap,  wife,"  exclaimed  Fred,  his  face 
ttlming  crimson — ♦♦let  me  see  if  theire  is  noi 
some  mistake." 

♦♦Remember  your  promise,"  said  his  wife 
gently,  as  she  handed  down  his  fatigue  cap. 

♦♦  Yes,  yes,  never  fear;  digging  up  my  aspa- 
ragus bed!  By  all  that  isn't  in  the  waters  be- 
neath, or  the  earth,  or  the  heavens,  I'll  know 
what  this  means!" 

Fred  had  time  to  reflect  going  toward  the 
asparagus  bed.  Sure  enough,  it  was  all  dug 
over,  or  nearly  all. 

♦♦Stop!  what  are  you  about?"  he  cried  to 
the  man  employed. 

♦♦Dagging  it  over,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who 
was  an  Irishman. 

♦♦Who  gave  you  the  orders?" 

♦♦The  cctpting^  sir,  he's  giv'  me  the  orthers." 

Fred  stood  for  a  moment,  almost  in  despair. 
His  beautifiil  asparagus  bed,  that  he  had  taken 
so  much  pains  with,  given  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, too ;  it  was  too  hard.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  impelled  to  spring  upon  the  Irishman  and 
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knock  him  OTer;  but  then  it  was  not  his  fault, 
he  was  obeying  orders.  He  stood  there  pen- 
sively regarding  the  shovel  as  the  Irishman's 
sturdy  foot  ploughed  it  under,  then,  -without 
saying  a  word,  he  turned  and  walked  slowly 
home. 

"We  must  do  without  the  asparagus,  dear," 
ho  said  quietly  to  his  wife — "it  is  all  dug 
up." 

"  Do  without  it !  why,  husband  mine,  will 
there  be  no  asparagus  in  town  besides  what 
you  had  planted  V* 

He  laughed  at  her  oheerfiil  face,  and  dis- 
missed his  chagrin.  All  through  the  summer 
season  poor  Cameron  had  trials  sufficient  to 
test  his  patience  to  the  utmost.  The  cow  was 
turned  into  his  neat  yard  every  night ;  he  was 
put  to  all  manner  of  inconvenience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  receiving  his  rations,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  trifled  with — ^but  Emily  was  his  good 
angel — to  her  he  looked  for  comfort  and  ad- 
vice. He  had  borne  his  lot  bravely ;  not  once 
had  he  by  any  unofficer-like  language,  or  man- 
ner, laid  himself  liable  to  report,  and,  best  of 
all,  he  had  learned  that  difficult  lesson,  self- 
control. 

It  was  early  in  the  autumn,  and  Emily,  like 
a  good  housewife,  had  superintended  the  pick- 
ling and  preserving  for  the  ensuing  winter. 
The  peaches,  red  and  rich,  swam  in  a  sea  of 
sweets — the  plums  were  tucked  away  in  broad- 
mouthed  jars,  the  cranberries  and  crab-apples 
were  enough  to  make  one's  mouth  water-^and 
never  did  pickles  look  fresher  and  greener. 
The  cellars  under  the  house  had  compartmenta, 
and  each  officer  occupied  his  own  portion, 
which  was  always  under  lock  and  key.  Thither, 
then,  to  the  place  set  apart  by  Fred,  were  these 
choice  sweetmeats  carried,  and  safely  deposited 
on  shelves  and  in  nooks.  The  day  after  came 
the  captain's  orderly  with  a  request  for  Lieut. 
Cameron's  cellar  key. 

"  He  can't  have  it,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
more  indignation  than  she  had  ever  displayed 
before. 

"  Stop,  Emily !  would  you  undo  the  good 
work  you  have  done  ?"  asked  Pred,  mildly — 
"  give  me  the  key,  love,  you  know  I  must  obey 
orders." 

"But  this  is  right  down  meanness,  Fred, 
does  he  mean  to  steal  our  preserves?"  con- 
tinued Emily,  indignantly. 

"  0  no,  my  dear  1  he  only  intends  that  we 
shall  call  for  the  key  whenever  we  want  to  get 
at  them." 

"  I  will  never  ask  him  for  the  key,  be  sure 
:>f  that,"  replied  Emily. 


"  What  will  you  do  for  the  preserves  ?"  asked 
her  husband. 

"  Go  without  them,  as  you  did  without  your 
asparagus  bed,"  she  answered,  laughing  a 
little. 

"  So  be  it  then,"  replied  Fred,  and  gave  the 
key  up  to  the  orderly — adding,  "tell  Captain 
Mount  that  we  have  no  further  use  for  the 
key." 


The  sun  poured  hotly  upon  the  barracks, 
and  the  men  went  through  their  drill  like 
automatons,  for  the  heat  was  as  that  of  a  fbr- 
nace.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  them  standing  or 
marching  with  the  great  drops  of  sweat  drip- 
ping fhnn  their  brows — ^it  was  more  pitiful  to 
see  the  little  drummer  boys  bearing  their 
heavy  drums,  and  tottering  almost  under  their 
weight  and  the  close  oppressive  atmosphere. 
It  was  mid  October ;  there  had  been  no  rain 
for  weeks,  except  now  and  then  a  few  drops 
that  men  called  a  shower,  and  there  was  much 
sickness  in  the  yard.  At  the  doors  of  the  bar- 
racks sat  pale  and  haggard  marines,  just  re- 
covering, or  sometimes,  as  a  curtain  moved 
faintly,  a  pale  form  might  be  seen  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  disease,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
praying  for  water.  As  yet,  the  form  of  fever 
had  not  been  malignant — but  the  weather  was 
so  sultry,  and  so  unnatural  for  that  late  month, 
that  many  predicted  the  scourge  that  soon 
followed. 

Captain  Mount  sat  in  his  handsome  sitting- 
room,  reading  and  writing.  Now  he  would 
answer  a  letter  from  the  department  of  war, 
now  fall  back  upon  his  newspaper. 

"  It  is  very  strange,  this  confounded  dizzi-. 
ness !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  throwing  aside 
the  sheet  he  was  perusing  and  dropping  his 
Head  on  his  hands — "  ever  since  I  got  up  I 
have  stumbled  about  like  a  blind  kitien,"  and 
lifting  himself  again,  he  rang  a  small  bell  be- 
side him  on  the  table. 

An  orderly  answered  the  summons. 

"Well,  Graves,  how  is  the  sickness  now?" 
he  asked. 

"Worse,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the 
man,  after  his  usual  military  salute.  "  John 
Greer  is  dead,  sir,  and  Bill  Grooves  we  expect 
is  going  fast.     There  are  six  new  cases." 

"  The  deuce  there  are,"  muttered  Captain 
Mount,  springing  from  his  seat  and  essaying 
to  move  to  the  window.  "Graves,  did  you 
ever  feel  dizzy  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  have,  sir,  some  time  of 
my  life,"  replied  the  man,  with  some  hesita- 
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Uon.    «*  I  believe  that's  the  way  the  feter  oom- 
meaees,  sir." 

"How  do  yoa  know?"  exclaimed  Captain 
Mouat,  turning  almost  fiercely  upon  him. 

The  orderly  started  back  a  pace,  and  well 
he  might  be  alarmed.  The  captain's  eyes  were 
red  and  heavy,  and  his  face  appeared  swollen ; 
the  look  of  ferocity  which  he  had  assumed, 
added  to  the  feTcrish  purple  of  his  face,  altered 
his  aspect  completely.  But  obserTing  the  look 
of  fixed  surprise  with  which  the  man  regarded 
him,  he  said  more  softly — *'  I  don't  know  but 
you're  right,  Qraves — send  my  secretary  here, 
and  go  for  the  doctor;  tell  him  to  bring  a 
nurse  along.  Here,  Graves,  take  the  key  of 
Cameron's  cellar  back  to  him — ^I — ^I  forgot  it 
before." 

The  man  obeyed,  and  started  from  the  room. 
Anotiior  moment,  and  a  young  man  entwing 
moved  toward  the  table  at  which  the  captain 
sat  with  his  head  on  his  hands. 

**  Captain  Mount,"  he  said,  and  stood  await- 
ing a  movement.  "Sir — ^you  sent  for  me — 
CaptAin  Mount — ^what  are  your  orders  for 
me?" 

The  young  commander  raised  his  head  slowly 
and  looked  about  him,  as  if  he  did  not  com- 
prehend. 

"  O,  yes  1 1  see — ^you,  you  have  come,"  he  said 
at  last,  raising  himself.  "  Mack,  I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  be  sick,  very  sick;  I  want  you  to 
answer  these  letters  immediately" — ^pointing  to 
the  pile  that  lay  opened  on  his  right  hand ;  "  I 
wish  you  also  to  write  to  my  mother  as  I  shall 
dictate,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  lie  by. 
If  I  should  have  this  fever  that  is  going  the 
rounds,  I  shall  depend  upon  you,  Mack,  to 
attend  to  business.  You  shall  be  well  paid  for 
standing  by  me  in  my  need.  O,  this  blinding 
pain !  give  me  your  arm.  Mack,  I  will  go  back 
to  my  chamber." 

The  young  man,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
lent  his  aid,  holding  his  face  away  from  the 
feverish  breath  of  the  captaio,  who  had  been 
fighting  with  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  for 
nearly  a  week,  trying  to  "  brave  it  out."  The 
young  comm;knder  sank  exhausted  on  his  bed, 
and  was  found  by  the  barracks'  physician  in  a 
stupor. 

Tll. 

"  Here  comes  the  captain's  orderly,  with 
some  new  insult,  I  suppose,"  said  Emily,  look- 
ing from  the  window  as  she  spoke ;  "  I  should 
think  the  sad  state  of  the  man  would  soften  his 
heart  if  it  is  not  adamant." 

"Graves  looks  very  serious,"  said  Fred,  go- 


ing toward  the  open  door — "  Well,  my  man, 
what  does  the  captain  want  now  ?" 

"  He  has  sent  back  your  cellar-key,  sir ;  says 
he  forgot  it  before." 

Emily  and  Fred  glanced  at  each  other — ^it 
was  the  first  concession  the  vindictive  Mount 
had  ever  made. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  whispered  Emily. 

"  The  captain's  not  very  well  this  morning," 
said  the  orderly,  retreating  slowly.  A  light 
broke  over  Fred's  handsome  face— and  then  a 
quiet,  thoughtfiil  look  succeeded.  "  I  hope," 
he  said  slowly,  "  I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  have 
the  fever." 

"  I  ain't  no  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  replied  Graves ; 
"  he's  a  pretty  sick  man  a'ready ;  I've  just  sent 
the  doctor  over." 

"Is  he  so  bad  as  that ?"  asked  Emily,  her 
sweet  face  growing  sad — "  poor  fellow  !  and  no 
wife  to  nurse  him — ^no  sister;  scarcely  no- 
she  would  have  added  "  fHend" — but  she  for- 
bore. After  Graves  had  gone,  Emily  threw 
on  a  light  sun-bonnet,  and  accompanied  by 
Algy,  the  little  drummer,  whom  she  had  quite 
won  over  by  kindness,  she  moved  along  toward 
the  habitations  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives.  A  murmur  of  pleasure  greeted 
her  as  she  entered  the  first — and  with  her  soft 
voice  inquired  after  the  sufi^erers. 

"  Tim's  better,  thank  you,"  said  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  the  bright  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes  as  she  spoke — "  but  oh !  in  the  night,  I 
did  be  so  fearful  he  would  die." 

Tim  was  notorious  for  drunkenness  and 
abuse  of  his  wife,  but  here  shone  the  woman's 
heart  and  woman's  love.  She  moved  about 
his  bed  so  softly — drew  the  curtain  where  the 
light  fell  upon  the  feeble  face— kept  the  babe 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse — doing  a  hundred  little 
ofilces  of  affection  for  one  who  in  his  strong, 
nigged  health  had  seemed  to  consider  her  as 
only  a  drudge,  to  keep  his  clothes  in  order,  to 
clean  his  gun  and  adjust  his  knapsack. 

In  the  next  door,  was  a  mournful  tableaux. 

A  woman  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  her 

head  and  face  crouching  low,  and  covered  with 

her  hands — a  little  child  himg  mutely  upon 

her  lap,  now  stroking  her  long  unbound  locks, 

now  crying  piteously,  and  by  the  side  of  the 

room  stood  a  bed,  covered  with  a  white  sheet, 

under  which  were  defined  sharply  the  rigid 

lineaments  of  a  corpse.     Daring  not  to  disturb 

this  piteous  grief,  the  gentle  woman  moved 

noiselessly  away,  wiping  the  tears  firom  her 

)  own  eyes,  and  entered  the  next  place.    There 

I  was  no  sickness  there,  but  as  she  went  from 

\  one  room  to  another,  she  noted  the  heavy  eyes 
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and  listless  movements,  telling  that  the  de- 
stroyer was  on  their  track. 

Tiro  days  after,  Captain  Mount's  orderly 
came  in  great  haste  to  Lieutenant  Cameron, 
with  a  sad  story.  The  secretary  had  left, 
afraid  of  infection  ;  the  nurse  herself  had  been 
taken  sick,  and  Capt.  Mount  was  dangerously 
ill,  with  no  one  but  himself  to  stay  beside  him. 
The  commandant  was  away,  the  people  out- 
side were  too  much  fHghtened  to  assist,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  he  should  do. 

'*  I  must  go  there,"  said  Fred,  with  decision. 

"  Yes,  we  must  go  there,"  added  his  wife, 
meeting  his  glance. 

"  Not  you,  Emily,"  said  Cameron. 

"  Not  you,  Fred,  without  me,"  replied  Emily. 

<*I  shan't  let  you  go,"  said  Cameron,  in 
some  alarm. 

"  We  are  only  wasting  time,"  was  the  answer, 
as  Emily  put  on  her  bonnet,  "  come,  husband, 
you  know  when  I  will,  I  will;"  and  so  they 
walked  off  together. 

VIII. 

The  captain's  fine  mansion  wore  a  deserted 
look.  It  was  as  still  as  the  grave,  for  the  ser- 
Tantfl  had  nearly  all  gone.  Emily  looked  about ! 
at  the  beautiful  furniture,  undusted,  the  chairs 
in  disorder,  the  curtains  unlooped — a  general 
air  of  neglect  visible  over  all.  Graves  led 
them  to  the  captain's  room.  The  young  man 
lay  muttering,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall, 
his  arms  thrown  above  his  head,  his  eyes 
glazed  with  fever,  his  cheeks  bright  with  burn- 
ing crimson.  Emily  and  her  husband  looked 
mournfully  on.  As  they  smoothed  his  pillow, 
and  Emily  placed  her  cool  hand  on  his  fore- 
head— oh !  how  hot  it  was — ^he  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  with  no  signs  of  conscious- 
ness. For  days  he  raved,  and  Fred  and  his 
gentle  wife  kept  their  watch  beside  him.  He 
would  beg  for  water— oh  I  so  piteously — he 
would  talk  of  his  mother,  of  his  childhood, 
and  of  Emily  sometimes.  He  often  laid  plans 
for  tormenting  the  Camerons;  and  some  of| 
(hem  were  so  ludicrous  that  the  watchers,  sad 
though  they  felt,  could  not  forbear  their 
laughter. 

"  Take  these  turkey's  claws,"  he  would  say, 
**  and  stuff  them  in  Cameron's  key-hole — ^ha ! 
what  a  time  he'll  have  getting  the  door  open. 
Here,  you  little  imp,  go  over  and  set  Cameron's 
house  on  fire,  only  be  sure  and  don't  bum  up 
Emily.  Tell  Cameron  to  go  and  walk  across 
the  river — ^pitch  dark  and  no  bridge — the  fel- 
low 'U  do  it,"  he  would  add  savagely. 

One  morning  when  the  pale  dawn  streamed 


in  through  the  half-opened  shutters,  the  young 
captain  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  intently  at 
his  watcher.  Cameron  sat  therej  wan  and 
almost  ill  himself.  A  lamp  burning  near  shed 
an  uncertain,  flickering  light  upon  tke  neatly 
kept  apartment.  Emily  slept  in  the  adjoining 
room,  but  she  was  now  moving,  preparing  to 
take  her  husband's  watch. 

''  Mack,"  said  the  sick  man  faintly. 

'<It  is  not  Mack,  captain,"  replied  Cam- 
eron, bending  over  the  wasted  form  before 
him. 

«*  Who  then  ?  it  cannot  be—" 

**  Cameron,"  said  the  other,  quietly. 

The  sick  man  looked,  closed  his  eyes,  opened 
them  again,  and  gazed  steadily  at  his  first 
officer. 

**  Where  then  is  Mack  ?  he  was  here  yester- 
day." 

**  Mack  has  been  gone  just  fourteen  days ; 
you  have  been  very  sick,  and  unconscious," 
said  Cameron. 

**  Have  1  ?"  murmured  the  captain,  vaguely, 
and  then  lay  still  for  some  time. 

*<  Cameron,"  again  the  pallid  object  spoke. 

"Well,  captain." 

**  Is  that  your  wife  standing  there  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  Emily." 

"  What  are  you  and  she  here  for  ?" 

**  To  take  care  of  and  nurse  you,"  replied 
Cameron. 

The  captain's  lip  began  to  quiver  and  trem- 
ble, and  the  tears  ran  down  the  hollow  sockets 
of  his  eyes.  Cameron  bent  over  and  wiped 
them  away,  with  the  touch  of  a  woman,  saying 
softly — '*  don't  feel  bad  about  the  past,  it  is  all 
forgotten." 

"  By  you  perhaps — but  not  by  me,"  he  re- 
plied, chokingly.  "  One  word  more,  Cameron — 
I  am  very  weak — how  long  have  you  and  your 
wife  been  nursing  me  ?" 

"Nearly  a  fortnight,"  replied  Cameron — 
"  but  I  am  aft^id  if  you  do  not  control  this 
emotion  you  may  be  thrown  back.  Try  to 
sleep  now,  and  Emily  will  prepare  you  some 
nourishment." 

The  sick  man  obeyed,  closed  his  eyes,  but  the 
lips  kept  grieving,  and  the  tears  came  slowly 
through  from  under  his  closed  lids.  Every 
day  he  ciended  a  little,  until  he  could  at  last 
be  placed  in  his  sick-chair  and  wheeled  to  the 
window.  The  first  time  he  sat  there,  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  out  upon  the  parade-ground, 
**  how  often  I  have  walked  there  devising  some 
plaji  by  which  to  provoke  you  to  resistance. 
Cameron,  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  what 
I  never  was  till  now,  a  man  1'- 
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"  Emily  gave  me  kssona,"  replied  tlie  lieu- 
tenant, smiling. 

«*  And  I,  if  I  had  poesessed  a  spark  of  mag- 
nanimity, might  have  had  the  friendship  of 
this  noble  woman;  instead  of  that,  I  have 
made  her  despise  me ;  I  have  disgraced  myself 
in  her  eyes." 

«*0!  no,"  said  Cameron,  quietly,  "Emily 
nerer  despised  any  one;  you  provoked  her 
often  enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  let  bygones  be 
bygones  ;  let  us  not  talk  of  it  any  more." 

"  Yes,  let  us  talk  of  it  till  I  learn  to  look 
upon  myself  as  I  am— oh !  Cameron,  with  all 
mj  soul  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

•*  And  with  all  my  soul  I  do  forgive  you," 
replied  the  young  lieutenant,  moved  to  tears. 

•*  You  have  risked  infection — ^you  have  lost 
rest  and  health,  to  nurse  into  life  the  viper 
that  would  have  stung  you" — and  in  his  weak- 
ness he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hand  and  wept. 

**No  more  of  this,  captain,"  exclaimed  Cam- 
eron, with  decision,  **  or  I  shall  have  a  sick 
man  on  my  hands  again — here  comes  Emily — 
come,  wife,  let  us  have  some  music ;  sit  down 
to  your  guitar,  and  sing  the  merriest  song  you 
can  think  of;"  and  by  the  time  the  songiras 
finished  Captain  Mount  was  himself  again. 

Never  were  there  more  fiaithfhl  friends,  for- 
ever after,  (ban  Cameron  and  Mount.  The 
latter  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  captain*8  commission  for  the 
lieutenant.  Mount  married,  several  years  after, 
a  lady  who  was  the  counterpart  of  Emily  in 
manners  and  accomplishments,  and  possibly 
a  trifle  more  beautiful.  To  see  the  two  cap- 
tains sometimes,  arm  in  arm,  talking  like  bro- 
thers, it  would  not  be  thought  that  one  of  them, 
taking  advantage  of  his  position  as  chief,  and 
his  absolute  authority  in  times  of  peace  or  war, 
once  followed  the  other  with  a  petty  but  deter- 
mined system  of  persecution,  that  he  might 
send  him  from  the  army  in  disgrace.  He  looks 
back  upon  that  unmanly  trial  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  humiliation. 


Avoid  Deckption. — Persons  who  practice  ! 
deceit  and  artifice  always  deceive  themselves  \ 
more  than  they  deceive  others.  They  may  feel  | 
great  complacency  in  view  of  the  success  of 
their  doings ;  but  they  are  in  reality  casting  a  \ 
mist  before  their  own  eyes.  Such  persons  not  \ 
only  make  a  false  estimate  of  their  own  charac-  ' 
ter,  but  tbcy  estimate  falsely  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  others.  No  person  is  obliged  to  tell ! 
all  he  thinks ;  but  both  duty  and  self-interest  \ 
forbid  ^im  ever  to  make  false  pretences.  * 


POOR    TIM! 

BY    X.     A.     KINOSBUBY. 

Yes,  he  wat  poor,  decidedly  so.  Poor  in 
body,  poor  in  mind,  and  poor  in  estate.  Can 
you  imagine  deeper  poverty  than  this  ?  Forty 
years  before  my  first  remembrance  of  him,  a 
young  and  thrifty  farmer,  married  a  neat, 
sprightly,  and  blooming  girl  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  took  her  to  his  snug  New  England 
home.  Contentment  and  Peace  sat  at  the 
hearth-stone,  and  Love  and  Happiness  fluttered 
among  the  hop-vines,  and  in  the  branches  of 
the  old  elm-trees.  The  husband  went  whistling 
to  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  the  wife  sang 
gayly  to  the  music  of  her  little  Dutch  wheel, 
or  hastened  to  prepare  the  bean  porridge,  and 
rye  and  Indian  bread,  against  his  return. 
Those  were  the  good  old  days  of  frugality  and 
simplicity,  both  in  food  and  attire,  and  the 
housewife  labored  with  the  pleasant  convic- 
tion that  the  linen  she  was  weaving,  and  the 
sheets  she  was  making,  would  descend  at  least 
to  her  grandchildren. 

But  soon,  a  shadow  obscured  the  sunlight  of 
their  pleasant  home,  and  a  vague,  yet  terrible 
foreboding  of  evU,  weighed  down  the  spirit  of 
the  young  wife.  By  degrees,  this  shadow  grew 
dark,  and  yet  darker,  assuming  a  form  and 
substance. 

One  day  Mr.  Allen  went,  with  others,  to 
assist  a  neighbor  in  raising  a  barn.  He  tar- 
ried till  long  after  sunset,  and  when  at  length 
his  foot  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  an 
arrow,  barbed  with  a  thousand  points,  seemed 
to  pierce  the  spirit  of  his  wife.  The  flushed 
face,  unsteady  gait,  and  indistinct  articulation, 
too  clearly  verified  the  terrible  tale  she  had 
striven  to  disbelieve.  On  the  next  morning, 
her  gentle,  loving  looks  of  sadness  were  to  him 
a  keen  reproof,  and  he  solemnly  promised  he 
would  never  thus  be  led  astray  again.  But  in 
vain  were  his  struggles  to  stem  the  current 
that  was  fast  bearing  him  to  destruction. 
Weaker  and  weaker  they  became,  until,  with  a 
final  shudder,  he  passively  yielded  to  its  power, 
and  was  borne  rapidly  round  and  round  in  the 
devouring  vortex. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Allen,  having  ceased  in  her 
efforts  for  his  reformation,  looked  on  with  the 
direst  anguish,  and  despondency.  Where  were 
now  the  bright  hopes  and  beautiful  anticipa- 
tions, that  like  birds  of  Paradise,  had  nestled 
in  her  bosom,  thrilling  it  as  with  the  music  of 
Heaven?  Gone!  Forever  gone!  And  in 
their  place  the  black  raven  of  despair  croaked 
dismally  the  livelong  day  and  night. 

One  morning,  while  huntins;  in  the  barn  for 
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eggs,  she  found  a  jug,  concealed  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  capacious  **  bay."  Too  ■well  she 
knew  iU  contents,  eren  before  removing  the 
cork.  At  that  moment,  a  demon  of  darkness 
suggested  to  her  something  like  this — "  Drink ! 
Drink  yourself,  and  drown  your  troubles  in 
forgetfulness.  There  is  no  use  in  your  ti7ing 
to  be  anything  good,  or  happy,  so  if  there  is 
any  exhilaration,  or  artificial  enjoyment  to  be 
experienced  by  this  means,  you  had  better 
avail  yourself  of  it,  for  you  will  never  have  any 
other.*' 

She  complied;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr. 
Allen,  at  night,  he  was  shocked  into  sobriety, 
at  perceiving  the  silly  smile  and  unmeaning 
gibberish  of  an  inebriate  wife.  Expostulations, 
reproaches,  and  recriminations  followed,  but 
month  after  month,  as  it  passed  away,  saw 
them  both  only  farther  and  farther  in  the  fear- 
fill  descent. 

At  length,  on  one  bright  and  sunny  day  in 
spring,  Tim,  poor  Tim,  opened  his  eyes  to  its 
blessed  beams.  No  r<goicing  was  there  at  his 
birth,  for  Discord  and  Qloom,  interrupted  only 
by  the  reckless  revels  of  intoxication,  bore 
sway  in  the  house. 

Puny  and  pale,  stunted  and  deformed,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  he  grew  up,  a  disgrace  even 
to  his  degraded  parents. 

A  fence  only  divided  the  possessions  of  his 
father  fk'om  those  of  mine,  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  have  I  been  startled  by  his  appearance 
in  our  kitchen,  sent  by  his  mother  on  some 
errand  which  he  scarcely  had  the  intellect  to 
comprehend  and  perform ;  or,  I  have  crossed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street  as  I  saw  him  ap- 
proaching. With  a  countenance  vacant  and 
distorted,  a  dress  ragged  and  mean,  and  a  gait 
almost  always  staggering  under  the  influence 
of  New  England  rum,  which  he  imbibed  natu- 
rally and  habitually,  he  was  one  of  the  terrors 
of  my  childhood.  I  thought  of  him  in  the  day, 
dreamed  of  him  at  night,  and  when  darkness 
enshrouded  the  land,  would  as  soon  have  met 
one  of  the  ghosts  with  which  my  fancy  peopled 
the  adjoining,  grave-yard,  as  to  have  encoun- 
tered him. 

Alas  for  poor  Tim !  A  drunkard's  gjrave  re- 
ceived his  body  shortly  after  I  left  the  town. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  his  whole  being  was 
thus  blighted  ?  Was  he  to  blame  for  becoming 
a  terror  to  children,  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighborhood  ?  How  fearfully  and  completely 
were  the  sins  of  the  parents  visited  upon  the 
offspring ! 

This  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  yet  how  many 
there  are  around  us,  who  are,  to  a  certain  de- 


gree, living  as  did  the  parents  of  Poor  Tim. 
How  many  are  acquiring  habits  of  body  and 
mind,  which  they  would  be  far  from  preferring 
for  their  children.  How  few  there  are  that 
comprehend  the  important  truth,  that  they 
fashion  their  children  after  their  own  image 
and  likeness,  morally  and  mentally,  as  well  as 
physically ;  and,  therefore,  just  so  far  as  they 
are  pure  and  good — ^f^ree  from  evil  habits  and 
passions,  or  the  reverse,  just  so  far  will  their 
offspring  be  a  blessing,  or  a  curse  to  themselves 
and  Humanity. 

When  people  come  to  assume  the  parental 
office,  deliberately,  understandingly,  conscien- 
tiously, duly  realizing  the  fearful  responsibility 
they  incur,  then  shall  we  find  them  abstaining, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  every  evil  thought, 
word,  and  action  ;  and  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, and  then  only,  shall  we  perceive  a 
radical  reformation  among  the  children  of  men. 

Philadelphia^  1860. 


MEALS. 
Thb  practice  of  eating  at  certain  conventional 
periods  of  the  day  is  never  attended  by  any 
bad  consequences,  and  is  actually  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  society.     Habit  exer- 
cises the  greatest  influence  in  the  matter,  and 
the  man  who  has  been  in  the  practice  of  taking 
food  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  will  always, 
whilst  in  good  health,   feel  hungry  at  that 
X  hour.     Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
/  stomach   will   only   work  at  those  hours  to 
f  which  it  has  been  long  aocustomed,  and  in- 
^  firmity  has  frequently  been  traced  to  a  change 
in  the  hour  of  taking  a  meal,  more  especially 
dinner,  which,  with  most  people,  is  the  chief 
meal  of   the    day.     The  habit   of  eating  to 
repletion,   which    many  are   too    apt  to    in- 
dulge in,   should   be   carefully    avoided,    as 
more  evils  result  from  it  than  is  generally 
imagined. 


BIRD  LAMPS. 
The  birds  that  build  hanging  nests  are  at 
Cape  Cormorin  numerous.  At  night  each 
of  their  little  habitations  is  lighted  up,  as 
if  to  see  company.  The  sagacious  little  bird 
fastens  a  bit  of  clay  to  the  top  of  the  nest, 
and  then  picks  up  a  fire-fly  and  sticks  it  on 
the  clay,  to  illuminate  the  dwelling,  which 
consists  of  two  rooms.  Sometimes  there 
are  three  or  four  fire-flies,  and  their  blaze 
of  light  in  the  little  cell  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
the  bats,  which  often  kill  the  young  of  these 
birds. 
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BT   T.  ■.  ABTHUB. 
CBAP.   XUI. 

SooiAL  theories,  that  favor  our  pMsionB, 
poouliarities,  defects  of  character,  or  weak- 
nesses, are  readily  adopted,  and,  with  minds 
of  an  ardent  temper,  often  become  hobbies. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  never  con- 
tent with  riding*  their  own  hobbies ;  they  must 
have  others  mount  with  them.  All  the  world 
is  going  wrong,  because  it  moves  pnst  them — 
trotting,  pacing,  or  galloping,  as  it  may  be, 
upon  its  own  hobbies.  And  so  they  try  to 
arrest  this  movement  or  that ;  or,  gathering  a 
company  of  aimless  people,  they  galvanize 
them  with  their  own  wild  purposes,  and  start 
them  forth  into  the  world  on  Quixotic  errands. 

These  persons  are  never  content  to  wait  for 
the  slow  changes  that  are  included  in  all  or- 
derly developments.  Because  a  thing  seems 
right  to  them  in  the  abstract,  it  must  be  done 
now.  They  cannot  wait  for  old  things  to  pass 
away,  as  preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of 
what  is  new. 

**  If  I  had  the  power,"  we  have  heard  one 
of  this  class  say,  *<  evil,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 
should  cease  from  the  earth  in  a  moment." 
And  in  saying  this,  the  thought  was  not  con- 
cealed that  God  had  this  power,  but  failed  to 
•zereise  it.  With  them,  no  questions  of  expe- 
diency, no  regard  for  time-endowed  prejudices, 
BO  weak  spirit  of  waiting,  no  looking  for  the 
fhllness  of  time— could  have  any  influence. 
What  they  willed  to  be  done,  must  be  done 
now ;  and  they  were  impatient  and  angry  at 
every  one  who  stood  in  their  way,  or  opposed 
their  theories. 

In  most  cases,  you  will  find  these  **  reform- 
ers,*' as  they  generally  style  themselves,  influ- 
enced more  by  a  love  of  ruling  and  influencing 
others,  than  by  a  spirit  of  humanity.     They 
are  one-sided  people,  and  can  only  see  one  side 
of  a  subject  in  clear  light.     It  matters  little  to 
them  what  is  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  build. 
If  they  possess  the  gift  of  language,  either  as 
writers  or  talkers — have  wit,  brilliancy  and 
sareasm — they  make  disciples  of  ttie  less  gifted, 
and  influence  larger  or  smaller  circles  of  men 
and  women.   Flattered  by  this  homage  to  their  s 
talents,  they  grow  more  ardent  in  the  cause  ( 
which  they  have  espoused,  and  see,  or  affect  to  > 
see,  little  else  of  any  importance  in  the  world.  ) 
They  do  some  good,  and  much  harm.     Good,  : 
in  drawing  general  attention  to  social  evils ; 
that  need  reforming — evil,  in  causing  wea.k  > 
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/  people  to  forget  common  duties  in  their  ambi- 
[  tion  to  set  the  world  right. 

There  is  always  danger  in  breaking  suddenly 
away  from  the  regular  progression  of  things, 
and  taking  the  lead  in  some  new  and  antago- 
nistic movement.  Such  things  must  and  will 
be ;  but  they  who  set  up  for  social  reformers 
must  be  men  and  women  of  pure  hearts,  clear 
minds,  and  the  broadest  human  sympathies. 
They  must  be  lovers  of  their  kind ;  not  lovers 
of  themselves.  Brave  as  patriots — not  as  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  who  seek  for  booty  and  re- 
nown. 

Not  many  of  these  true  reformers — all  honor 
to  them ! — are  found  among  the  noisy  coteries 
that  infest  the  land,  and  turn  so  many  foolish 
people  away  from  real  duties. 

One  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  association 
with  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  draw  around  them  certain  ftree 
thinking,  sensual  personages,  of  no  very  stable 
morality,  who  are  ready  for  any  thing  that 
gives  excitement  to  their  morbid  conditions  of 
mind.  Social  disasters,  of  the  saddest  kind, 
are  constantly  occnrring  through  this  cause. 
Men  and  women  become,  at  first,  unsettled  in 
their  opinions,  then  unsettled  in  their  conduct, 
and  finally  throw  off  all  virtuous  restraint. 

Mrs.  Talbot,  th«  new  fHend  of  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, belonged  to  the  better  sort  of  reformers 
in  one  respect.  She  was  a  pure-minded  woman. 
But  this  did  not  keep  her  out  of  the  circle  of 
those  who  were  of  freer  thought  and  action. 
Being  an  extremist  on  the  subject  of  woman's 
social  position,  she  met  and  assimilated  with 
others  on  the  basis  of  a  common  sentiment. 
This  threw  her  in  contact  with  many  from 
whom  she  would  have  shrunk  with  instinctive 
aversion,  had  she  known  their  true  quality. 
Still,  the  evil  to  her  was  a  gradual  wearing 
away,  by  the  power  of  steady  attrition,  of  old, 
true,  conservative  ideas  in  regard  to  the  bind- 
ing force  of  marriage.  There  was  always  a 
great  deal  said  on  this  subject,  in  a  Kght  way, 
by  persons  for  whose  opinions  on  other  sub- 
jects she  had  the  highest  respect*,  and  this  had 
its  influence.  Insensibly,  her  views  and  feel- 
ings changed,  until  she  found  herself,  in.  some 
cases,  the  advocate  of  sentiments  that  once 
would  have  been  rejected  with  instinctive  re- 
pugnance. 

This  was  the  woman  who  was  about  acquir- 
ing a  strong  influence  over  the  undisciplined, 
self-willed,  and  too  self-^reliant  young  wife  of 
Hartley  Emerson ;  and  this  was  the  class  of 
personages  among  whom  her  dangerous  friend 
was  about  introducing  her.     At  the  house  of 
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Mrs.  Talbot,- where  Irene  became  a  frequent 
visitor,  she  met  a  great  many  brilliant,  talent- 
ed, and  fascinating  people,  of  whom  she  often 
spoke  to  her  husband;  for  she  was  too  inde- 
pendent to  have  any  oonoealments.  She  knew 
that  he  did  not  like  Mrs.  Talbot,  but  this  rather 
inclined  her  to  a  favorable  estimation,  and 
really  led  to  a  more  frequent  intercourse  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Once  a  week  Mrs.  Talbot  held  a  kind  of  con- 
versazione, at  which  brilliant  people,  and  peo- 
ple with  hobbies,  met  to  hear  themselves  talk. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  had  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  these  re-unions,  and  as 
Irene  wished  to  go,  her  husband  saw  it  best  not 
to  interpose  obstacles.  Besides,  as  he  knew 
that  she  went  to  Mrs.  Talbot's  often  in  the  day- 
time, and  met  a  good  many  people  there,  he 
wished  to  see  for  himself  who  they  were,  and 
judge  for  himself  as  to  their  quality.  Of  the 
men  who  frequented  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  Talbot, 
the  larger  number  had  some  prefix  to  theii- 
names,  as  Professor,  Doctor,  Mi^or  or  Colonel. 
Most  of  the  ladies  were  of  a  decidedly  literary 
turn — some  had  written  books;  some  were 
magazine  contributors;  one  was  a  physician, 
and  one  a  public  lecturer.  Nothing  against 
them  in  all  this ;  but  much  to  their  honor,  it 
their  talents  and  acquirements  were  used  for 
the  common  good. 

The  themes  of  conversation  at  these  weekly 
gatherings  were  varied,  but  social  relatione 
and  social  reform  were  in  most  cases  the  lead- 
ing topics.  Two  or  three  evenings  at  Mr9. 
Talbot's  were  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Emersotf 
that  the  people  who  met  there  were  not  of  a 
character  to  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  his 
wife.  But  how  was  he  to  keep  her  from  asso- 
ciations that  evidently  presented  strong  attrac- 
tions. Direct  opposition  he  feared  to  make, 
for  the  experience  of  a  few  months  had  been 
sufficient  to  show  him  that  she  would  resist  all 
attempts  on  his  part  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence. 

He  tried  at  firet  to  keep  her  away  by  feign- 
ing slight  indisposition,  or  weariness,  or  dis- 
inclination to  go  out ;  and  so  lead  her  to  exer- 
cise some  self-denial  for  bis  sake.  But  her 
mind  was  too  firmly  bent  on  going  to  be  turned 
BO  easily  from  its  purpose.  She  did  not  con- 
sider trifles  like  these  of  sufficient  importance 
to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  an  evening 
at  one  of  Mrs.  Talbot's  conversaziones.  1^1  r. 
Emerson  felt  hurt  at  his  wife's  plain  disregard 
of  his  comfort  and  wishes,  and  said,  within 
himself,  with  some  bitterness  of  feeling,  that 
•he  was  heartless. 


One  day,  at  dinner-time,  he  said  to  her— 

**  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Mrs.  Talbot*8 
to-night." 

**Why?**  Irene  looked  at  her  husband  in 
surprise,  and  with  a  shade  of  disappointment 
on  her  countenance. 

**  I  have  business  of  importance  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  resides  in  Brooklyn,  and  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  him  at  his  house  this  evening." 

**  You  might  call  for  me  on  your  return," 
said  Irene. 

**  The  time  of  my  return  will  be  uncerta^. 
I  cannot  now  tell  how  late  I  may  be  detained 
in  Brooklyn." 

«« I'm  sorry.'*  And  Irene  bent  down  her  eyes 
in  a  thoughtful  way.  **  I  promised  Mrs.  Talbot 
to  be  there  to-night,"  she  added. 

**  Mrs.  Talbot  will  excuse  you  when  she 
knows  why  you  were  absent." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Irene. 

**  She  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  woman," 
remarked  Emerson. 

"That  doesn't  follow.  You  could  take  me 
there,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  fijdd  me  an  escort 
home." 

**  Who  ?"  Emerson  knit  his  brows,  and 
glanced  sharply  at  his  wife.  The  suggestion 
struck  him  unpleasantly. 

"Major  Willard,  for  instance,"  and  she 
smiled  in  a  half  amused,  half  mischievous  way. 

"  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,  surely !"  said 
Emerson. 

"Why  not?"  queried  his  wife,  looking  at 
her  husband  with  calm,  searching  eyes. 

"  You  would  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  pre- 
sent there,  unaccompanied  by  your  husband ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I  hardly  think  my 
wife  would  be  seen  in  the  street,  at  night,  on 
the  arm  of  Major  Willard !" 

Mr.  Emerson  spoke  like  a  man  who  was  in 
earnest. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  wrong  of  Major 
Willard  ?"  asked  Irene. 

"I  know  nothing  about  him — ^nght  or 
wrong,"  was  replied.  "  But^  if  I  have  any 
skill  in  reading  men,  he  is  very  far  from  being 
a  fine  specimen." 

"Why,  Hartley!  You  have  let  some  preju- 
dice come  in  to  warp  your  estimatiiSn." 

"No.  I  have  mixed  some  with  men,  and 
though  my  opportunity  for  observation  has  not 
been  large,  I  have  met  two  or  three  of  your 
Major  WUlards.  They  are  polished  and  attrac- 
tive on  the  surface,  but  unprincipled  and  cor 
rupt." 

"  I  cannot  believe  this  of  Miyor  Willard," 
said  Irene. 
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**  It  might  be  safer  for  jou  to  beliere  it/'  re- ' 
plied  Hartley. 

<<  Safer  1  I  don't  undereUnd  you  I  You  talk 
in  riddles?    How  safer?" 

Irene  showed  some  irritation. 

**  Safer  ae  to  your  good  name,"  replied  her 
husband. 

"My  good  name  is  in  my  own  keeping," 
said  the  young  wife,  proudly. 

**  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  remain  its  safe 
custodian,"  replied  Emerson.  **  Don't  let  even 
the  shadow  of  suoh  a  man  as  Major  Willard 
fall  upon  it." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  pr«|}udioed,"  said 
Irene,  eokUy,  **  and  sorry,  still  further,  that 
you  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  your  wife." 

**  You  misapprehend  me,"  returned  Hartley. 
'*  I  am  neither  pr^udioed  nor  suspicious.  But 
seeing  danger  in  your  way,  as  a  prudent  man  I 
lift  a  voice  of  warning.  I  am  out  in  the  world 
more  than  you  are,  and  see  more  of  its  worst 
side.  My  profession  naturally  opens  to  me 
doors  of  observation  that  are  shut  to  many.  I 
aee  the  inside  of  eharaoter,  where  others  look 
only  upon  the  fair  outside." 

<*  And  so  learn  to  be  suspieious  of  every- 
body," said  Irene. 

**No;  only  to  read  indices  that  to  many 
others  are  unintelligible." 

**  I  must  learn  to  read  them  also." 

**  It  would  be  well,  if  your  sex  and  place  in 
the  world  gave  the  right  opportunity,"  replied 
HarUey. 

*«  Truly  said.  And  that  touches  the  main 
question.  Women,  immured  as  they  now  are, 
and  never  suffered  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
unless  guarded  by  husband,  brother,  or  dis- 
ereet  managing  friend,  will  continue  as  weak 
and  undiseriminating  as  the  great  mass  of| 
them  now  are.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  system  is  destined  to  change.  I  must  be 
permitted  a  larger  liberty ;  and  opportunities 
fer  independent  observation.  I  wish  to  read 
eharaoter  for  myself,  and  make  up  my  own 
mind  in  regard  to  the  people  I  meet" 

*'  I  am  only  sorry,"  rejoined  her  husband, 
<«that  your  first  effort  at  reading  character, 
and  making  up  indep^ident  opinions  in  regard 
to  men  and  principles,  had  not  found  scope 
in  another  direction.  I  am  afk^id  that,  in  try- 
ing to  get  close  enough  to  the  people  you  meet 
at  Mrs.  Talbot's,  for  accurate  observation,  you 
will  draw  so  near  to  dangerous  fires  as  to 
■oorch  your  garments." 

**  Complimentary  to  Mrs.  Talbot !" 

**  The  remark  simply  gives  you  my  estimate 
•f  some  of  her  favored  visitors." 


**  And  complimentary  to  your  wife,"  added 
Irene. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Hartley,  in  a  serious  voioe, 
*Ms,  like  myself,  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  should  be  particularly  cautious  in  regard 
to  all  new  acquaintances — men  or  women — 
particularly  if  they  be  some  years  her  senior ; 
and  particularly  if  they  show  any  marked  de- 
sire to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  People 
with  a  large  worldly  experience,  like  most  of 
those  we  have  met  at  Mrs.  Talbot's,  take  you 
and  I  at  disadvantage.  They  read  us  through 
at  a  single  sitting,  while  it  may  take  us  months, 
even  years,  to  penetrate  the  disguises  they 
know  so  well  how  to  assume." 

**  Nearly  all  of  which,  touching  the  pleasani 
people  we  meet  at  Mrs.  Talbot's,  is  assumed,*' 
replied  Irene,  not  at  all  moved  by  her  husband's 
earnestness. 

**  You  may  learn,  to  your  sorrow,  when  the 
knowledge  comes  too  late,"  he  responded, 
"that,  even  more  than  I  have  assumed  is 
true." 

"  I  am  not  in  fear  of  the  sorrow,"  was  an- 
swered lightly. 

As  Irene,  against  all  argument,  persuasion, 
and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
persisted  in  her  determination  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Talbot's,  he  engaged  a  carriage  to  take  her 
there,  and  to  call  for  her  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"Come  away  alone,"  he  said,  with  impres- 
sive earnestness,  as  he  parted  from  her. 
"  Don't  let  any  courteous  offer  induce  you  to 
accept  an  attendant  when  you  return  heme." 

OHAPTKB  XIV. 

Mrs.  Emerson  did  not  feel  altogether  com- 
fortable in  mind,  as  she  rode  away  from  her 
door  alone.  She  was  going,  unattended  by  her 
husband,  and  against  his  warmly  spoken  re- 
monstrance, to  pass  an  evening  with  people  of 
whom  she  knew  but  little,  and  against  whom 
he  had  strong  prc(}udicee. 

"  It  were  better  to  have  remained  at  home," 
she  said  to  herself,  more  than  once,  before  her 
arrival  at  Mrs.  Talbot's.  The  marked  atten- 
tions she  received,  as  well  from  Mrs.  Talbot 
as  from  several  of  her  guests,  soon  brought 
her  spirits  up  to  the  old  elevation.  Among 
these  who  seemed  most  attracted  by  her  was 
Major  Willard,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?"  was  almoht  his 
first  inquiry,  on  meeting  her.  "  I  do  not  see 
him  in  the  room." 

"  He  had  to  meet  a  gentleman  on  business 
over  in  Brooklyn  this  evening,"  replied  Irene. 
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"Ah.  business!"  said  the  major,  with  a; 
shrug,  a  moTement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  a  I 
motion  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  which 
were  not  intelligible  signs  to  Mrs.  Emerson. 
That  they  meant  something  more  than  he  was 
prepared  to  utter  in  words,  she  was  satisfied, 
but  whether  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  im- 
port touching  her  absent  husband,  she  could 
not  tell.  The  impression  on  her  mind  was  not 
agreeable,  and  she  could  not  help  remember- 
ing what  Hartley  had  said  about  the  major. 

"  I  notice,"  remarked  the  latter,  "  that  we 
bare  several  ladies  here  who  come,  usually, 
without  their  husbands.  Gentlemen  are  not 
always  attracted  by  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.  They  require  something  more 
substantial.  Oysters  and  terrapin  are  nearer 
to  their  fancy." 

<*  Not  more  to  my  husband's  fancy,"  replied 
Mrs.  Emerson,  in  a  tone  of  vindication,  as  well 
as  rebuke  at  such  freedom  of  speech. 

«  Beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  ma- 
dam!" returned  Major  Willard,  "if  I  have 
even  seemed  to  speak  lightly  of  one  who  holds 
the  honored  position  of  your  husband.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  my  thought.  I 
was  only  trifling." 

Mrs.  Emerson  smiled  her  forgiveness,  and 
the  major  became  more  polite  and  attentive 
than  before.  But  his  attentions  were  not 
wholly  agreeable.  Something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  her,  produced 
•n  unpleasant  repulsion.  She  was  constantly 
remembering  some  of  the  cautions  spoken  by 
Hartley,  in  reference  to  this  man,  and  she 
wished,  scores  of  times,  that  he  would  turn 
his  attentions  to  some  one  else.  But  the  major 
seemed  to  have  no  eyes  for  any  other  lady  in 
the  room. 

In  spite  of  the  innate  repulsion  to  which  we 
have  referred,  Mrs.  Emerson  was  flattered  by 
the  polished  major's  devotion  of  himself  almost 
wholly  to  her  during  the  evening,  and  she  could 
do  no  less,  in  return,  than  make  herself  as 
agreeable  as  possible. 

At  eleven  o'clock  she  had  notice  that  her 
carriage  was  at  the  door.  The  major  was  by, 
and  heard  the  communication.  So,  when  she 
eame  down  from  the  dressing-room,  he  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  hall,  ready  cloaked  and 
gloved. 

**  No,  Major  Willard,  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
on  his  making  a  movement  to  accompany  her. 
She  spoke  very  positively. 

"I  cannot  see  you  go  home  unattended.'^ 

And  the  mi^or  bowed  with  graceful  politeness. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  TalboU    "  Tou  must  not 


leave  my  house  alone.     Major,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  attend  my  young  friend." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Emerson  objected 
and  remonstrated,  the  gallant  major  would 
listen  to  nothing ;  and  so,  per  force,  she  had 
to  yield.  After  handing  her  into  the  carriage, 
he  spoke  a  word  or  two,  in  an  undertone,  to 
the  driver,  and  then  entering  took  his  place  by 
her  side. 

Mrs.  Emerson  felt  strangely  uncomfortable 
and  embarrassed,  and  shrunk  as  far  from  her 
companion  as  the  narrow  space  they  occupied 
would  permit ;  while  he,  it  seemed  to  her,  ap- 
proached as  she  receded.  There  was  a  different 
tone  in  his  voice,  when  he  spoke  as  the  car- 
riage moved  away,  from  any  she  had  noticed 
heretofore.  He  drew  his  face  near  to  hers  in 
speaking ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  made 
hearing  difficult.  He  had,  during  the  evening, 
referred  to  a  star  actress,  then  occupying  pub- 
lic attention,  of  whom  some  scandalous  things 
had  been  said,  and  declared  his  belief  in  her 
innocence.  To  Mrs.  Emerson's  surprise — al- 
most disgust — his  first  remark,  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  was  about  this  actress. 
Irene  did  not  respond  to  his  remark. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  her  in  private  drcles?** 
he  next  inquired. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  answered  coldly. 

**  I  have  had  that  pleasure,"  said  Migor  Wil- 
lard. 

There  was  no  responsive  word. 

"She  is  a  most  fascinating  woman,"  con- 
tinued the  mt^or.  "That  Juno-like  beauty 
which  so  distinguishes  her  on  the  stag^, 
scarcely  shows  itself  in  the  drawing-room.  On 
the  stage»  she  is  queenly — ^in  private,  soft, 
voluptuous,  and  winning  as  a  Houri.  I  don't 
wonder  that  she  has  crowds  of  admirers. 

The  major's  face  was  close  to  that  of  his 
companion,  who  felt  a  wild  sense  of  repug- 
nance, so  strong  as  to  be  almost  suffocating. 
The  carriage  bounded,  as  the  wheels  struck  an 
inequality  in  the  street,  throwing  them  together 
with  a  slight  concussion.  The  major  laid  his 
hand  upon  that  of  Mrs.  Emerson,  as  if  to  sup- 
port her.  But  she  instantly  withdrew  the  hand 
he  had  presumed  to  touch.  He  attempted  the 
same  familiarity  again,  but  she  placed  both 
hands  beyond  the  possibility  of  accidental  or 
designed  contact  with  his,  and  shrunk  still 
closer  into  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  while 
her  heart  fluttered,  and  a  tremor  ran  through 
her  frame. 

Major  Willard  spoke  again  of  the  actress ;  but 
Mrs.  Emerson  made  no  reply. 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  she  ad^ed,  after  the 
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lapse  of  some  ten  minutes,  glancing  from  the  5  **  Tes,'*  she  replied,  '*  later  than  I  intended." 
window,  and  seeing,  instead  of  the  tall  rows  of )  *<  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired,  looking 
stately  houses  which  lined  the  streets  along  the  i  at  her  narrowly. 


whole  distance  between  Mrs.  Talbot*s  residence 
and  her  own  house,  mean  looking  tenements. 

**  The  drirer  knows  his  route,  I  presume,*' 
was  answered. 

'*  This  is  not  the  way,  I  am  sure,'*  said  Mrs. 
Emerson,  a  slight  quiver  of  alarm  in  her  Toiee. 

»*  Our  drivers  know  the  shortest  cuts,"  re- 
plied the  m%jor,  **  and  these  do  not  always  lead 
through  the  most  attractive  quarters  of  the 
town." 

Mrs.  Emerson  shrunk  back  again  in  her  seat 
and  was  silent.  Her  heart  was  throbbing  with 
a  vague  fear.  Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped, 
mnd  the  driver  alighted. 

"  This  is  not  my  home,"  said  Mrs.  Emerson, 
ms  the  driver  opened  the  door,  and  the  msjor 
stepped  out  upon  the  pavement. 


<' Why  do  you  ask!"  She  tried  to  put  on 
an  air  of  indifference. 

'*You  look  pale,  and  your  voice  is  dis- 
turbed." 

"  The  driver  went  through  parts  of  the  town, 
in  returning,  that  made  me  feel  nervous,  as  I 
thought  of  my  lonely  and  unprotected  situa- 
tion." 

"Why  did  he  do  that?" 

**  It  wasn't  to  make  the  way  shorter,  for  the 
directest  route  would  have  brought  me  home 
ten  minutes  ago.  I  declare  I  The  fellow's  con- 
duct made  me  right  nervous.  I  thought  a 
dozen  improbable  things." 

*'  It  is  the  last' time  I  will  employ  him,"  said 

Hartley.     "  How  dare  he  go  a  single  block 

<;  away  from  a  direct  course,  at  this  lale  hour  ?" 


*  this  is  i 


*  Oh  yes.   This  is  number  240  L — 
«*Te8,  ma'am,"  added  the  driver, 
the  number  that  the  gentleman  told  me." 
**  What  gentleman  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Emerson. 
**  This  gentleman,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 
*'  Drive  me  home  instantly,  or  this  may  cost 
you  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Emerson,  in  as  stem  a 
Toiee  as  surprise  and  fear  would  permit  her  to 


street."  f  He  spoke  with  rising  indignation. 


At  first,  Irene  resolved  to  inform  her  hus- 
band of  M^r  Willard's  conduct,  but  it  will 
be  seen  by  this  conversation  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Two  or  three  things  caused  her  to  hesitate, 
until  she  could  turn  the  matter  over  in  hev 
thoughts  more  carefully.  Pride  had  its  influ- 
ence. She  did  dot  care  to  admit  that  she  had 
Migor    WiUard    commenced  \  been  in  error,  and  Hartley  right,  as  to  Major 

Willard.  But  there  was  a  more  sober  aspect 
of  the  case.  Hartley  was  excititble,  brave  and 
strong-willed.  She  feared  the  consequences 
that  might  follow  if  he  were  informed  of  Major 
Willard's  outrageous  conduct.  A  personal  col- 
lision she  saw  to  be  almost  inevitable,  in  this 
event  Mortifying  publicity,  if  not  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  would  ensue. 

So,  for  the  present  at  least,  she  resolved  to 
keep  her  own  secret,  and  evaded  the  close  que- 
ries of  her  husband,  who  was  considerably  dis- 
turbed by  the  alleged  conduct  of  the  driver. 
But  the  major  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  /  One  good  result  followed  this  rather  start- 
way.  He  did  not  move  from  the  open  door  of  ^  ling  experience.  Irene  said  no  more  .ibout 
the  carriage.  In  the  next  moment  the  driver's  \  attending  the  conversariones  of  Mrs.  Talbot, 
vigorous  arm  had  hurled  him  across  the  pave-  c  She  did  not  care  to  meet  Major  Willard  again, 
ment  The  door  was  shut,  the  box  mounted,  >  and  as  he  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Mrs.  Tal- 
and  the  carriage  whirled  away,  before  the  S  bot's,  she  couldn't  gi»  there  without  encounter- 
astonished  man  could  rise,  half  stunned,  fh)m  I  ing  him.    Her  absence  on  the  next  social  even- 


"  Madam—' 
•peaking. 

"Silence,  sir!  Shut  the  door,  driver,  and 
take  me  home  instantly!" 

The  major  made  a  movement  as  if  he  were 
about  to  enter  the  carriage,  when  Mrs.  Emer- 
son said,  in  a  low,  steady,  threatening  voice, 

"  At  your  peril,  remain  outside  I  Driver, 
shut  the  door.  If  you  permit  that  man  to  en- 
ter, my  husband  wUl  hold  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count." 

<*  Stand  back !"  exclaimed  the  driver,  in  a 
resolute  voice. 


the  place  where  he  fell.  A  few  low,  bitter, 
impotent  curses  fell  flrom  his  lips,  and  then  he 
walked  slowly  away,  muttering  threats  of 
vengeance. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  Irene 
reached  home. 

•*  Ton  are  late,"  Sjud  her  husband,  as  she 
came  in. 


;ing  was  remarked  by  her  new  friend,  who 
)  called  on  the  next  day. 

**  I  didn't  see  you  last  night,"  gaid  the  a^rree- 
\  able  Mrs.  Talbot. 

"No,  I  remained  at  home,"  replied  Mrs. 
>  Emerson,  the  smile  with  which  she  had  re- 
I  eeived  her  friend  fading  partly  away. 

'*  Not  indisposed,  I  hope  T" 


ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

«  No."  i  seemed  to  pervade  tbe  mental  atmosphore  with 

**  But  your  husband  was !  Talk  it  right  out,  <  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  there  seemed 
my  pretty  one!"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  in  a  gay,  \  to  be  things  invoWed  in  what  she  said,  that 
bantering  tone.  **  Indisposed  in  mind.  He  \  shadowed  a  latitude  in  morals  wholly  out«ide 
don't  like  the  class  of  people  one  meets  at  my  ;  of  Christian  duty.  When  they  separated,  much 
house.    Men  of  his  stamp  never  do."  <  of  the  enthusiasm  which  Irene  had  felt  for  this 

It  was  on  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Emerson  to  say,  c  specious,  unsafe  acquaintance  was  gone,  and 
that  there  might  be  ground  for  his  dislike  of  (  her  power  over  her  was  in  the  same  measure 
■ome  who  were  met  there.     But  she  repressed  \  lessened. 

even  a  remote  reference  to  an  affair  that,  for  {  

the  gravest  of  reasons,  she  still  desired  to  keep  I  chapter  xv. 

as  lier  own  secret.     So  she  merely  answered —  >     But,  it  is  not  so  easily  escaping  from  a  woman 

**  The  indisposition  of  mind  was  on  my  ^  like  Mrs.  Talbot,  when  an  acquaintanceship  is 
part."  I  once  formed.     In  less  than  a  week  she  called 

*<  On  your  partt  0  dear!  That  alters  the  I  again,  and  this  time  in  company  with  another 
o&se  And,  pray,  what  occasioned  this  indis-  <  lady,  a  Mrs.  Lloyd,  whom  she  introduced  as  a 
position  ?  Not  a  previous  mental  surfeit,  I  ^  very  dear  friend.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  a  tall, 
hope."  I  spare  woman,  with  an  intellectual  face,  bright, 

*'  0  no.  I  never  get  a  surfeit  in  good  com-  \  restless,  penetrating  eyes,  a  clear,  musical 
pany.  But  people's  states  vary,  as  you  are  {  voice,  subdued,  but  winning  manners.  She 
aware.  I  had  a  stay-at-home  feeling  last  night,  <  was  a  little  past  thirty,  though  sickness  of 
and  indulged  myself."  <  body  or  mind  had  stolen  the  bloom  of  early 

<«  Very  prettily  said,  my  dear.  I  understand  <  womanhood,  and  carried  her  forward,  appar- 
you  entirely,  and  like  your  frank,  outspoken  I  ently,  to  the  verge  of  forty.  Mrs.  Emerson 
way.  This  is  always  best  with  friends.  I  de-  i  had  never  before  heard  of  this  lady.  But  half 
vflire  all  of  mine  to  enjoy  the  largest  liberty.  \  an  hour's  conversation  completely  captivated 
To  come  and  see  me  when  they  feel  like  it,  and  \  her.  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  traveled  through  Europe, 
to  stay  away  when  they  don't  feel  like  coming,  i  and  spoke  in  a  familiar  way  of  the  celebrated 
We  had  a  delightful  time.  Major  Willard  was  ^  personages  whom  she  had  met  abroad, — talked 
there.  He's  a  charming  man !  Several  times  (  of  art,  music,  and  architecture,  literature, 
through  the  evening  he  asked  for  you.  I  really  \  artists  and  literary  men — displayed  such  high 
think  your  absence  worried  him.  Now,  don't  \  culture  and  easy  acquaintance  with  themos 
blush  !  A  handsome,  accomplished  man  may  S  quite  above  the  range  usually  met  with  among 
admire  a  handsome  and  accomplished  woman,  ?  ordinary  people,  that  Mrs.  Emerson  felt  really 
without  anything  wrong  being  involved.  Be-  c  flattered  with  the  compliment  of  a  visit, 
oause  one  has  a  husband,  is  she  not  to  be  |  **  My  good  friend  Mrs.  Talbot,"  said  Mrs. 
spoken  to  or  admired  by  other  men.  Nonsense !  <  Lloyd,  ducing  their  conversation,  '*  has  spoken 
That  is  the  world's  weak  prudery,  or  rather  <  of  you  sa  warmly,  that  I  could  do  no  less  than 
the  common  social  sentiment  based  on  man's  S  make  overtures  for  an  acquaintance,  which  I 
tyranny  over  woman."  \  trust  may  prove  agreeable.     1  anticipated  the 

As  Mrs.  Talbot  ran  on  in  this  strain,  Mrs.  ^  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  her  house  last  week, 
Emerson  had  time  to  reflect  and  school  her  c  but  was  disappointed." 

exterior.     Toward  Major  Willard  her  feelings  <      "The  interview  of  to-day,"  remarked  Mrs. 
were  those  of  disgust  and  detestation.     The  \  Talbot,  coming  in  adroitly,  "  will  only  make 
utterance  of  his  name  shocked  her  womanly  I  pleasanter  your  meeting  on  to-morrow  night." 
delicacy,  but  when  it  was  coupled  with  a  senti-  >      **  At  your  house,"  said  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
ment  of  admiration  for  her,  and  an  intimation  ?      "  Yes."    And  Mrs.  TaU>ot  threw  a  winning 
oftbeprobable  existence  of  something  reciprocal  (  smile    upon    Mrs.   Emerson.     **You  will    be 
on  her  part,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  c  there?" 
restrain  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling.    But  her  <      *'I  think  not,"  was  replied, 
strong  will  helped  her,  and  she  gave  no  intel-  .      **  Oh,  but  yon  must  eome,  my  dear  Mrs. 
ligible  sign  of  what  was  really  passing  in  her  >  Emerson  !     We  cannot  do  without  you." 
thoughts.     The  subject  being  altogether  dis-  I      "  I  have  promised  my  husband  to  go  out 
agreeable,  she  changed  it  as  soon  as  possible,    s  with  him." 

In  this  interview  with  Mrs.  Talbot,  a  new  I  **  Your  husband  I"  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Tal- 
impression  in  regard  to  her  was  made  on  the  )  bot  betrayed,  almost  too  plainly,  her  contempt 
mind  of  Mrs.   Emerson.     Something  impure  >  of  husbands. 
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••  Yes,  my  husband."  Mrs.  Emerson  let  her  i 
Toioe  dwell  with  meaning  on  the  word. 

The  other  ladies  looked  at  each  other  for  a  ' 
moment  or  two  irith  meaning  glances ;  then ' 
Mrs.  Talbot  remarked,  in  a  quiet  waj,  but  ( 
with  a  little  pleasantry  in  her  Toice,  as  if  she  ! 
were  not  right  clear  in  regard  to  her  young  | 
friend's  state  of  feeling, 

**  0  dear !  These  husbands  are  dreadfiilly  i 
in  the  way  sometimes.  Hayen't  you  found  it ! 
so,  Mrs.  Lloyd?" 

The  ejea  of  Mrs.  Emerson  were  turned, 
insuntly,  to  the  face  of  her  new  acquaintance. 
She  saw  a  slight  change  of  expression  in  her  i 
pale  face  that  took  something  ftrom  its  agree- 
able aspect.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Lloyd  smiled,  as 
she  answered,  in  a  way  meant  to  be  pleasant, 

**  They  are  very  good  in  their  place." 

"The  trouble,"  remarked  Mrs.  Talbot,  in! 
reply,  **  is  to  make  them  keep  their  place." 

**  At  our  feet !"  Mrs.  Emerson  laughed  as  | 
she  said  this. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Lloyd,  "  at  our  side, 
as  equals." 

"  And  beyond  that,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  "we 
want  them  to  giro  us  as  much  freedom  in  the 
world    as  they   take  for  themseWes.      They ! 
come  in  and  go  out  when  they  please,  and  sub-  \ 
mit  to  no  questioning  on  our  part.     Very  well. 
I  don't  object.     Only  I  claim  the  same  right  i 
for  myself.     '  I  will  ask  my  husband.'     Don't  i 
you  hear  this  said  every  day  ?    Pah  I     I'm 
always  tempted  to  cut  the  acquaintance  of  a 
woman  when  I  hear  these  words  f^om  her  lips. 
Does  a  man,  when  a  friend  asks  him  to  do  I 
anything,  or  go  anywhere,  say  *  I'll  ask  my  \ 
wife?'     Not  he!     A  lady  who    comes,  occa- 
sionally, to  our  weekly  re-unions,  but  whose  j 
husband  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  put  himself* 
down  to  the  level  of  our  set,  is  permitted  the  I 
enjoyment  of  an  evening  with  us,  now  and| 
then,  on  one  condition." 

"Condition!"  There  was  a  throb  of  indig-  < 
nant  feeling  In  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

"  Yes,  on  eondition  that  no  male  visitor  at  | 
my  house  shall  accompany  her  home.  A  car-  ^ 
riage  is  sent  for  her  precisely  at  ten  o'clock, ' 
when  she  must  leave,  and  alone !" 

"  Humiliating !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

"Isn't  it!  I  can  scarcely  have  patience^ 
with  her.  Major  Willard  has,  at  my  instance, 
several  times  made  an  effort  to  accompany  ( 
her;  and  once  actually  entered  her  carriage. ', 
But,  the  lady  commanded  him  to  retire,  or  she  < 
would  leave  the  carriage  herself.  Of  course, 
when  she  took  that  position,  the  gallant  major  i 
had  to  leave  the  field." 


> 


Such  a  roitriotion  would  scarce  have  suited 
my  fancy,"  said  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

"  Nor  mine.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
And  Mrs.  Talbot  looked  into  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Emerson,  whose  color  had  risen  quite  beyond 
its  usual  tone. 

"Circumstances  alter  cases,"  replied  the 
latter,  crushing  out  all  feeling  ftrom  her  voioe, 
and  letting  it  fall  into  a  dead  level  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

"But  circumstances  don't  alter  facts,  my 
dear !  There  are  the  hard  facts  of  restrictions 
and  conditions,  made  by  a  man,  and  applied 
to  his  equal,  woman.  Does  she  say  to  him 
you  can't  go  to  your  club  unless  you  return, 
alone,  in  your  carriage,  and  leave  the  Club 
House  precisely  at  ten  o'clock!  0  no!  He 
would  laugh  in  her  face,  or,  perhaps,  consult 
the  family  physician  touching  her  sanity." 

This  mode  of  putting  the  question  rather 
bewildced  the  mind  of  our  young  wife,  and 
she  dropped  her  eyes  from  those  of  Mrs. 
Talbot,  and  sat  looking  upon  the  floor  in 
silence. 

"  Can't  you  get  your  husband  to  release  you 
from  this  engagement  of  which  you  have 
spoken  V*  asked  Mrs.  Lloyd.  "  I  should  like 
above  all  things  to  meet  you  to-morrow  even- 
mg. 

Mrs.  Emerson  smiled,  as  she  answered, 

"  Husbands  have  rights,  you  know,  as  well 
as  wives.  We  must  consult  their  pleasure, 
sometimes,  as  well  as  our  own." 

"Certainly — certainly!"  Mrs.  Lloyd  spoke 
with  visible  impatience. 

"I  promised  to  go  with  my  husband  to- 
morrow night,'*  said  Mrs.  Emerson,  "  and  much 
as  I  may  desire  to  meet  you  at  Mrs.  Talbot's, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  there.'* 

"  In  bonds !  Ah  me !  Poor  wives  !'*  sighed 
Mrs.  Talbot,  in  affected  pity.  "  Not  at  liberty ! 
The  sad  admission  which  comes  to  us  fh>m  all 
sides.** 

She  laughed  in  her  gurgling,  hollow  way,  as 
she  said  this. 

"Not  bound  to  my  husband,  but  t^  my  viord 
of  promise,"  replied  Mrs.  Emerson,  as  pleas- 
antly as  her  disturbed  feelings  would  permit 
her  to  speak.  The  ladies  were  pressing  her  a 
little  too  closely,  and  she  both  saw  and  felt 
this.  They  were  stepping  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  delicacy. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  saw  the  state  of  mind  which  had 
been  produced,  and  at  once  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  May  I  flatter  myself  with  the  prospect  of 
having  this  call  returned  ?"  she  sam,  nanding 
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'  Mrs.  EmerBon  her  card  as  she  was  about  lear- 
ing. 

*<It  will  gWe  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
you  better;  and  you  may  look  to  seeing  me 
right  early,"  was  the  bland  reply.  And  yet, 
Mrs.  Emerson  was  not  really  attracted  by  this 
woman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  repelled.  There 
was  something  in  her  keen,  searching  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  be  looking  right  into  the 
thoughts,  that  gave  her  a  feeling  of  doubt. 

**  Thank  you  t  The  favor  will  all  be  on  my 
side,"  said  Mrs.  Lloyd,  as  she  held  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  Emerson,  and  gave  it  a  warm  pres- 


The  visit  of  these  ladies  did  not  leave  the 
mind  of  Irene  in  a  very  satisfactory  state. 
Some  things  that  were  said  she  rejected; 
while  other  things  lingered  and  occasioned 
suggestions  which  were  not  favorable  to  her 
husband.  While  she  had  no  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Mrs.  Talbot's,  on  account  of  Major 
Willard,  she  was  annoyed  by  the  thought  that 
Hartley's  fixing  on  the  next  evening  for  her  to 
go  out  with  him,  was  to  prevent  her  attendance 
at  the  weekly  conversaxione. 

Irene  did  not  mention  to  her  husband  the 
fact  that  she  had  received  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Talbot,  in  company  with  a  pleasant  stranger — 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
for  her  if  she  had  done  so.  Many  times  ii 
was  on  her  lips  to  mention  the  call;  but,  ah 
often,  she  kept  silent ;  one  or  the  other  of  two 
considerations  having  influence.  Hartley  did 
not  like  Mrs.  Talbot,  and,  therefore,  the  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  the  fact  of  her  calling, 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  theme.  The  other 
consideration  had  reference  to  a  woman's  inde- 
pendence. **  He  doesn't  tell  me  of  every  man 
he  meets  through  the  day  ;  and  why  should  I 
feel  under  obligation  to  speak  of  every  lady 
who  calls?"  So  she  thought.  *'As  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  he  would  have  a  hundred  prying  ques- 
tions to  ask,  as  if  I  were  not  competent  tc 
judge  of  the  character  of  my  own  friends  and 
acquaintances." 

Within  a  week  the  call  of  Mrs,  Lloyd  was 
reciprocated  by  Mrs.  Emerson.  Not  in  conse- 
quence of  feeling  drawn  toward  that  lady,  but 
she  had  promised  to  return  the  friendly  visit, 
and  must  keep  her  word.  She  found  her 
domiciliated  in  a  fashionable  boarding  house, 
and  was  received  in  the  common  parlor,  in 
which  were  two  or  three  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man, besides  Mrs.  Lloyd.  The  greeting  she 
I'eceived  was  warm,  almost  aiTectionate.  In 
spite  of  the  prejudice  that  was  creeping  into 
her  mind  in   consequence  of  an  unfavorable 


first  impression,  Mrs.  Emerson  was  flattered 
by  her  reception,  and  before  the  termination 
of  her  visit  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had  not, 
in  the  beginning,  formed  a  right  estimate  of 
this  really  fascinating  woman. 

**  I  hope  to  see  you  right  soon,"  she  said,  as 
she  bade  Mrs.  Lloyd  good  morning.  **  It  will 
not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  soon  know  each 
other  better." 

»*Nor  mine  either,"  replied  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
**  I  think  I  shall  find  you  just  after  my  own 
heart." 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  a  little  raised 
as  she  said  this,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  noticed 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  parlor  when 
she  entered,  but  to  whom  she  had  not  been  in- 
troduced, turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
steady,  curious  gate,  which  struck  her  at  the 
time  as  being  on  the  verge  of  impertinence. 

Only  two  or  three  days  passed  before  Mrs. 
Lloyd  returned  this  visit.  Irene  found  her 
more  interesting  than  ever.  She  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  society,  and  had  met,  according 
to  her  own  story,  with  most  of  the  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  about  whom 
she  talked  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  She 
described  their  personal  appearance,  habits, 
peculiarities,  and  manners,  and  related  pleas- 
ant anecdotes  about  them.  On  authors  and 
books  she  was  entirely  at  home. 

But,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling 
in  all  she  said,  that  a  wiser  and  more  expe- 
rienced woman  than  Irene  would  have  noted 
It  was  not  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  moral, 
but  for  intellectual  beauty.  She  could  dissect 
a  character  with  wonderful  skill,  but  always 
passed  the  quality  of  goodness  as  not  taken 
into  account.  In  her  view  this  quality  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  positive  element. 

When  Mrs.  Lloyd  went  away  she  left  the 
mind  of  Irene  stimulated,  restless,  and  flutter- 
ing with  vague  fancies.  She  felt  envious  of 
her  new  friend's  accomplishments,  and  ambi- 
tious to  move  in  as  wide  a  sphere  as  she  had 
compassed.  The  visit  was  returned  at  an  early 
period,  and  as  before,  Mrs.  Emerson  met  Mrs 
Lloyd  in  the  public  parlor  of  her  boarding 
house.  The  same  gentleman,  whose  manner 
had  a  little  annoyed  her,  was  present,  and  she 
noticed,  several  times,  on  glancing  toward  him, 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  with  aa 
expression  that  she  did  not  understand. 

After  this  the  two  ladies  met  every  day  or 
two,  and  sometimes  walked  Broadway  together. 
The  only  information  that  Mrs.  Emerson  had 
in  regard  to  her  attractive  friend,  she  received 
from   Mrs.  Talbot.     According   to  her  state- 
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menu  she  was  a  widow  whose  married  life  had  >  made  so  to  orershadow  these  as  to  warp  them 
not  been  a  happy  one.  The  husband,  like  j  into  oomparative  insigniflcanoe.  Here  lay  the 
most  husbands,  was  an  oTcrbearing  tyrant,  \  OTiL     It  was  this  elevation  of  her  ideas  above 


and  the  wife  having  a  spirit  of  her  own, 
resisted  his  authority.  Trouble  was  the  eon- 
sequence,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  thought,  though  she 
was  not  certain,  that  a  separation  took  place 
before  Mr.  Lloyd's  death.  She  had  a  moderate 
income,  which  came  from  her  husband's  estate, 
on  which  she  lived  in  a  kind  of  idle  independ- 
ence. So,  she  had  plenty  of  time  to  read, 
Tisit,  and  eigoy  herself  in  the  ways  her  fancy 
or  inclination  might  prompt. 

OHAPTKB  XTI. 

Time  moved  on,  and  Blrs.  Emerson's  intimate 
city  fHends  were  those  to  whom  she  had  been 
introduced,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
Mrs.  Talbot:  Of  these,  the  one  who  had  most 
influence  over  her,  was  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  that 
influence  was  not  of  the  right  kind.  Singu- 
larly enough,  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Emerson 
never  met  this  lady  at  his  house,  though  she 
spent  hours  there  every  week;  and  more  sin- 
gular still,  Irene  had  never  spoken  about  her 
to  her  husband.  She  had  often  been  on  the 
point  of  doing  so,  but  an  impression  that 
Hartley  would  take  np  an  unreasonable  preju- 
dice against  her,  kept  the  name  of  this  Ariend 
'hmek  flrom  her  lips. 

Months  now  suooeeded  each  other,  with- 
out the  oceurrence  of  events  marked  by  special 
interest.  Mr.  Emerson  grew  more  absorbed  in 
his  profession  as  oases  multiplied  on  his 
hands,  and  Irene,  interested  in  her  oirele  of 
bright-minded,  independent-thoughted  women, 
found  the  days  and  weeks  gliding  on  pleasantly 


the  region  of  use  and  duty  into  the  mere 
!  esthetic  and  reformatory,  that  was  hurtful  to 
I  one  like  Irene-^hat  is,  in  fact,  hurtful  to  any 
woman,  for  it  is  always  hurtful  to  take  away 
ft'om  the  mind  its  interest  in  common  life ;  the 
life,  we  mean,  of  daily  and  useful  work. 

Work  !  We  know  the  word  has  not  a  pleas- 
ant sound  to  many  ears.  That  it  seems  to  in- 
clude degradation,  and  a  kind  of  social  slavery, 
and  lies  away  down  in  a  region  to  which  your 
fine,  cultivated,  intellectual  woman  cannot  de- 
:  soend  without,  in  her  view,  soiling  her  gar- 
ments. But  for  all  this,  it  is  alone  in  daily, 
useful  work,  of  mind  or  hands,  work  in  which 
service  and  benefits  to  others  are  involved,  that 
a  woman  (or  a  man)  gains  any  true  perfection 
of  character.  And  this  work  must  be  her 
own,  must  lie  within  the  sphere  of  her  own 
relations  to  others,  and  she  must  engage  in  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty  that  takes  its  promptings 
from  her  own  consciousness  of  right.  Ne 
other  woman  ean  judge  of  her  relation  to  this 
work,  and  she  who  dares  to  interfere,  or  turn 
her  aside,  should  be  considered  an  enemy— not 
la  fHend. 

No  wonder,  if  this  be  true*  that  we  have  so 
many  women  of  taste,  enllivallon,  and,  often, 
brilliant  inteUectuld  powers,  biasing  about  like 
comets  or  shooting  stars,  in  eur  social  firma- 
ment. They  attract  admiring  attention,  excite 
our  wonder,  give  us  themes  for  conversation 
and  criticism ;  but  as  guides  and  indicators 
while  we  sail  over  the  dangerous  sea  of  Ufe, 
what  are  they  in  comparison  with  some  humble 


enough.  But,  habits  of  estimating  things  a  S  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  that  ever  keeps  its 
little  differently  ftrom  the  common  sentiment,  5  true  place  in  the  heavens,  shining  on,  with  its 
and  views  of  life  not  by  any  means  consonant  ?  small  but  steady  ray,  a  perpetual  blessing  ? 


with  those  prevailing  among  the  larger  num- 
bers of  her  sex,  were  gradually  taking  root. 

Toung,  inexperienoed,  self-willed,  and  active 
in  mind,  Mrs.  Emerson  had,  most  unfortunately, 
been  introduced  among  a  class  of  persons 
whose  influence  upon  her  could  not  fail  to  be 
hurtftil.     Their  conversation  was  mainly  of 


And  so,  the  patient,  thoughtftil,  loving  wife 
and  mother,  doing  her  daily  work  for  human 
souls  and  bodies,  though  her  int^ectual  powers 
be  humble,  and  her  taste  but  poorly  cultivated, 
fills  more  honorably  her  sphere  than  any  of 
her  more  brilliant  sisters,  who  cast  off  what 
they  consider  the  shackles  by  which  custom 


art,  literature,  social  progress,  and  develop-  ^  and  tyranny  have  bound  them  down  to  mere 
ment,  the  drama,  music,  public  sentiment  on  \  home  duties  and  the  drudgery  of  household 
leading  topics  of  the  day,  the  advancement  of  ]  care.  If  down  into  these  they  would  bring 
liberal  ideas,  the  necessity  of  a  larger  liberty  I  their  superior  powers,  their  cultivated  tastes. 
And  a  wider  sphere  of  action  for  woman,  and  \  their  larger  knowledge,  how  quickly  would 
the  equality  of  the  sexes.  All  well  enough,  \  some  desert  homes  in  our  land  put  on  refresh- 
all  to  be  commended  when  viewed  in  their  just  s  ing  greenness,  and  desolate  gardens  blossom 
relation  to  other  themes  and  interests,  but  I  like  the  rose.  We  should  have,  instead  of  vast, 
actually  pernicious  when  separated  from  the  >  imaginary  Utopias  in  the  future,  model  homes 
homely  and  useful  things  of  daily  life,  and  \  in  the  present,  the  light  and  beauty  of  which 
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shining  abroad,  would  give  liigher  types  of  >  timent  would  arise  between  them.  Mr.  De- 
social  life  for  common  emulation.  \  lancy   notioed,  when   this  was  the  case,  that 

Ah,  if  the  Genius  of  Social  Reform  would  >  Irene  always  passed  her  yiew  with  ardor,  and 
only  take  her  stand  centrally !  If  she  would  I  that  her  husband,  after  a  brief,  but  pleasant 
make  the  regeneration  of  homes  the  great  <  combat,  retired  from  the  field.  He  also  noticed 
aoheiTement  of  our  day,  then  would  she  indeed  ]  that,  in  most  oases,  after  this  giving  up  of  the 
come  with  promise  and  blessing.  But,  alasl  >  contest  by  Hartley,  he  was  more  than  usually 
she  is  so  far,  vagrant  in  her  habits — a  fortune-  >  quiet,  and  seemed  to  be  pondering  things  not 
telling  gipsy,  not  a  true,  loving,  useful  woman.  >  wholly  agreeable. 

Unhappily  for  Mrs.  Emerson,  it  was  the  j  Mr.  Delanoy  was  gratified  to  see  that  there 
weir-eyed,  fortune- telling  gipsy  whose  Delphic  i  was  no  jarring  between  them.  But  he  failed 
utterances  had  bewildered  her  mind.  \  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  notice  something  else 

The  reconciliation  which  followed  the  Christ-  \  that  gave  him  uneasiness.  The  warmth  of 
mas-time  troubles  of  Irene  and  her  husband,  \  feeling,  the  tenderness,  the  lover-like  ardor 
had  given  both  more  prudent  self-control.  I  which  displayed  itself  in  the  beginning,  no 
They  guarded  themselves  with  a  care  that  5  longer  existed.  They  did  not  even  show  that 
threw  around  the  manner  of  each  a  certain  re-  \  fondness  for  eaoh  other  which  is  so  beautiful 
serve  which  was  often  felt  by  the  other  as  \  f^  trait  in  young  married  partners.  And  yet, 
coldness.  To  both  this  was,  in  a  degree,  l  he  could  trace  no  signs  of  alienation.  The 
painful.  There  was  tender  love  in  their  hearts,  <  truth  was,  the  action  of  their  lives  had  been 
but  it  was  overshadowed  by  self-will  and  false  )  inharmonious.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts 
ideas  of  independence  on  the  one  side,  and  by  I  there  was  no  defect  of  love.  But  this  love 
a  brooding  spirit  of  aocusation  and  unaeous-  >  was  compelled  to  hide  itself  away ;  and  so,  for 
teme-1  restraint  on  the  other.  Many  times,  >  the  most  part,  it  lay  concealed  from  even  their 
each  day  of  their  lives,  did  words  and  senti-  |  own  consciousness. 

ments,  just  about  to  be  uttered  by  Hartley  ^  During  the  second  year  of  their  married  life 
Emerson,  die  unspoken,  lest  in  them  some-  I  there  came  a  change  of  state  in  both  Irene 
thing  might  appear  which  would  stir  the  quick  I  and  her  husband.  They  had  each  grown 
feelings  of  Irene  into  antag<mism.  \  weary  of  constraint  when  together.     It  was 

There  was  no  guarantee  of  happiness  in  \  irksome  to  be  always  on  guard,  lest  some 
such  a  state  of  things.  Mutual  forbearance  I  word,  tone,  or  act  should  be  misunderstood, 
existed,  not  fh>m  self-discipline  and  tender  >  In  consequence,  old  collisions  were  renewed, 
love,  but  from  fear  of  consequences.  They )  and  Hartley  often  grew  impatient,  and  even 
were  burnt  children,  and  dreaded,  as  well  they  ?  contemptuous  toward  his  wife,  when  she  ven- 
might,  the  fire.  >  tured  to  speak  of   social  progress,  woman's 

With  little  change  in  their  relations  to  eaoh  I  rights,  or  any  of  the  kindred  themes  in  which 
other,  and  few  events  worthy  of  notioe»  a  year  ]  she  still  took  a  warm  interest  Angpry  retort 
went  by.  Mr.  Delancy  came  down  to  New  \  usually  followed,  on  these  occasions,  and 
York  several  times  during  this  period,  spend-  I  periods  of  coldness  ensued,  the  effect  of  which 
ing  a  few  days  at  each  visit,  while  Irene  went  >  was  to  produce  states  of  alienation. 
ft'equenUy  to  Ivy  Cliff,  and  staid  there,  occa-  >  If  a  babe  had  come  to  soften  the  heart  of 
sionally,  as  long  as  two  or  three  weeks.  Hart-  >  Irene,  to  turn  thought  and  feeling  in  a  new 
ley  always  came  up  f^m  the  city  while  Irene  I  direction,  to  awaken  a  mother's  love  with  all 
was  at  her  father's,  but  never  staid  longer  than  >  its  holy  tenderness,  how  different  would  all 
a  single  day,  business  requiring  him  to  be  at  ^  have  been.  Different  with  her,  and  different 
his  office,  or  in  court  Mr.  Delancy  never  saw  S  with  him.  There  would  then  have  been  an 
them  together  without  closely  observing  their  >  object  on  which  both  could  centre  interest  and 
manner,  tone  of  speaking,  and  language.  >  affection,  and  thus  draw  lovingly  together 
Both,  he  could  see,  were  featuring  rapidly.  \  again,  and  feel,  as  in  the  beginning,  heart 
Irene  had  changed  most  There  was  a  style  •  beating  to  heart  in  sweet  aocordings.  They 
of  thinking,  a  familiarity  with  popular  themes,  5  would  have  learned  their  love-lessons  over 
and  a  womanly  confidence  in  her  expression  I  again,  and  understood  their  meanings  botter.F 
of  opinions,  that  at  times  surprised  him.  With  \  Alas  for  them  that  the  angels  of  infancy  found 
her  views  on  sorie  subjects  his  own  mind  was  \  no  place  in  their  dwelling  I 
far  from  being  in  agreement,  and  they  often  ^  With  no  central  attraction  at  home,  her 
had  warm  arguments.  Occasionally,  when  her  )  thoughts  stimulated  by  association  with  a  chiss 
husband  was  at  Ivy  Cliff,  a  difference  of  sen-  [  of  intellectual,  restless  women,  who  were  wan- 
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dering  on  lifa*8  broad  desert  in  search  of  green  >  which  one  ma/  retire  and  shut  out  the 
places    and    refreshing    springs,   each    day's  >  world." 

journey  bearing  them  farther  and  farther )  Irene  would  sometimes  suggest  the  lighter 
away  f^om  landscapes  of  perpetual  Terdure,  I  expense  of  boarding. 

Irene  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  sub-  ?  **If  it  cost  twice  as  much  I  would  prefer  to 
jects  that  lay,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  out )  live  in  my  own  house,"  was  the  inTariable  an- 
of  the  range  of  her  husband's  sympathies ;  ^  swer. 

while  he  was  becoming  more  deeply  absorbed  j  **  But  see  what  a  burden  of  care  it  lays  on 
in  a  profession  that  required  close  application  /  my  shoulders." 

of  thought,  intellectual  force  and  clearness,  >  Now,  Hartley  could  only  with  diflKculty  re- 
and  cold,  practical  modes  of  looking  at  all )  press  a  word  of  impatient  rebuke,  when  this 
questions  that  came  up  for  consideration.  )  argnmcni  was  used.  He  thought  of  his  own 
Tbe  consequence  was  that  they  were,  in  all  ^  daily  derotion  to  business,  prolonged  often 
their  common  interests,  modes  of  thinking,  /  into  the  night,  when  an  imporunt  case  was  on 
and  habits  of  regarding  the  affairs  of  life,  )  hand,  and  mentally  charged  his  wife  with  a 
steadily  receding  from  each  other.  Their  <  selfish  Ioto  of  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
evenings  were  now  less  frequently  spent  to-  (  seemed  to  Irene  that  her  husband  was  selfish 
gether.  If  home  had  been  a  pleasant  plaee  to  \  in  wishing  her  to  bear  the  burdens  of  house- 
him,  Mr.  Emerson  would  have  usually  remained  i  keeping,  just  for  his  pleasure  or  convenience, 
at  home  after  the  day's  duties  were  over ;  or,  S  when  they  might  live  as  comfortably  in  a  hotel 
if  he  went  abroad,  it  would  have  been,  usually,  (  or  boarding^ouse. 

in  company  with  his  wife.  But  home  was  c  On  this  subject  Hartley  would  not  enter  into 
getting  to  be  dull,  if  not  positively  disagree-  (  a  discussion.  <*  It's  no  use  talking,  Irene,"  he 
able.  If  a  conversation  was  started  it  soon  ^  would  say,  when  she  grew  in  earnest.  **  Vou 
involved  disagreement  in  sentiment,  and  then  <  cannot  tempt  me  to  give  up  my  home.  It  in- 
came  argument,  and,  perhaps,  ungentle  words,  5  eludes  many  things  that  with  me  are  essential 
followed  by  silence  and  a  mutual  writing  down  >  to  comfort.  I  detest  boarding-houses.  They 
in  the  mind  of  bitter  things.  If  there  was  no  5  are  only  places  for  sojourning,  not  living." 
ciuversation  Irene  buried  herself  in  a  book —  ^  .As  agreement  on  this  question  was  out  of 
some  absorbing  novel,  usually,  of  the  heroic  ( the  question,  Irene  did  not  usually  urge  con- 
sohooL  ?  siderations  in  favor  of  abandoning  their  pleas- 

NaturaBy,  under  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  i  ant  home. 

Emerson,  who  was  social  in  disposition,  sought  I  

companionship  elsewhere,  and  with  his  own  ]  ohaptie  xtii. 

•ex.  Brought  into  contact  with  men  of  differ-  )  One  evening,  it  was  nearly  three  years  from 
ent  tastes,  feelings,  and  habits  of  thinking,  he  >  the  date  of  their  marriage.  Hartley  Emer»un 
graduaUy  selected  a  few  as  intimate  friends,  S  and  his  wife  were  sitting  opposite  to  each  other 
and  in  association  with  these,  formed,  as  his  <  at  the  centre-table,  in  the  evening.  She  Lnd  a 
wife  was  doing,  a  social  point  of  interest  out-  I  book  in  her  hand,  and  he  held  a  new«(pnper 
side  of  his  home — thus  widening,  still  further,  i  before  his  face ;  but  his  eyes  were  not  on  tlio 
the  space  between  them.  i  printed  columns.     He  had  spoken  only  a  few 

The  home  duties  involved  in  housekeeping,  s  words  since  he  came  in,  and  his  wife  noticed 
indifferently  as  they  had  always  been  dis-  5  that  he  had  the  manner  of  one  whose  mind  is 
charged  by  Irene,  were  now  becoming  more  }  in  doubt  or  perplexity. 

and  more  distasteful  to  her.  This  daily  care  >  Letting  the  newspaper  fall  upon  the  table,  at 
about  mere  eating  and  drinking  seemed  un- )  length,  Hartley  looked  over  at  his  wife,  and 
worthy  of  a  woman  who  had  noble  aspirations,  ]  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, 

such  as  burned  in  her  breast.  That  was  work  I  **  Irene,  did  you  ever  meet  a  lady  by  the 
for  women-drudges  who  had  no  higher  ambi-  )  name  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  ?" 

tion;  <*and  heaven  knows,"  she  would  often  >     The  color  mounted  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Emer- 
say  to  herself,  **  there  are  enough  and  to  spare  ^  son,  as  she  replied, 
of  these!"  j      "  Yes,  I  have  met  her  often." 

*  What's  the  use  of  keeping  up  an  establish-  ;      **  Since  when  t" 


ment  like  this,  just  for  two  people  ?"  she  would  >      **  I  have  known  her,  intimately,  for  the  past 
often  remark  to  her  husband,  and  he  would  i  two  years." 
usually  reply,  I      "What!" 

**  For    the    sake  of  having  a  home,  into  ?     Emerson  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked,  for 
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■ome  moments,  steftdily  at  bis  wife,  his  ooun- 
tenanoe  expressing  the  profoundest  astonish- 
ment. 

**And  neTer  once  mentioned  to  me  her 
name !     Has  she  ever  ealled  here  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oaen  ?" 

**  As  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

"Irene!" 

Mrs.  Emerson,  bewildered,  at  first,  by  her 
husband's  manner  of  interrogating  her,  now 
recovered  her  self-possession,  and  rising,  looked 
steadily  at  him  across  the  table. 

**  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  you," 
she  now  said,  calmly. 

"  Have  you  erer  visited  that  person  at  her 
boarding-house  ?"  demanded  Hartley. 

"  I  have,  often." 

"  And  walked  Broadway  with  her?" 

"CerUinly." 

"  Good  heavens !  Can  it  be  possible !"  ex- 
claimed the  excited  man. 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  Irene,  "who  is  Mrs. 
Lloyd?" 

"  An  infamous  iroman !"  was  answered, 
passionately. 

"  That  is  false,"  said  Irene,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, as  she  spoke.  "  I  don't  care  who  says  so, 
I  pronounce  the  words  false!" 

Hartley  stood  still  and  gazed  at  his  wife  for 
some  moments,  without  speaking.  Then  he 
sat  down  at  the  table  f^om  which  he  had  arisen, 
and  shading  his  face  with  his  hands,  remained 
motionless  for  a  long  time.  He  seemed  like  a 
man  utterly  confounded. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jane  Beaufort?" 
he  asked,  at  length,  looking  up  at  his  wife. 

"  0,  yes !     Everybody  has  heard  of  her." 

"  Would  you  visit  Jane  Beaufort  ?" 

"Yes,  if  I  believed  her  innocent  of  what 
the  world  charges  against  her." 

"  You  are  aware,  then,  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  and 
Jane  Beaufort  are  the  same  person  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
thing." 

"  It  is  true." 

"I  do  not  believe  it.  Mrs.  Lloyd  I  have 
known  intimately  for  orer  two  years,  and  can 
verify  her  character." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  then,  for  a  viler  char- 
acter it  would  be  difficult  to  find  outside  the 
haunts  of  infamy,"  said  Emerson. 

Contempt  and  anger  were  suddenly  blended 
in  his  manner. 

"  I  cannot  hear  one  to  whom  I  am  warmly 
attached,  thus  assailed.  You  must  not  speak 
in  that  style  of  my  fHends,  Hartley  Emerson !" 


"  Your  friends !"  There  was  a  look  of  in- 
tense soom  on  his  face.  "Precious  friends,  if 
she  represent  them,  truly  1  Major  Willard  is 
another,  mayhap!" 

The  faoe  of  Irene  turned  deadly  pale  at  the 
mention  of  this  name. 

"Ha!" 

Emerson  bent  eagerly  toward  his  wife. 

"  And  is  that  true,  also  ?" 

"What?  Speak  out  sir!"  Irene  eaught 
her  breath,  and  grasped  the  rein  of  s^-con- 
trol  which  had  dropped,  a  moment,  firom  her 
hands. 

"  It  is  said  that  Major  Willard  bears  you 
company,  at  times,  in  your  rides  home  ttom. 
evening  calls  upon  your  precious  friends." 

"  And  you  believe  the  story  !" 

"  I  didn't  believe  it,"  said  HarUey,  but  in  a 
tone  that  showed  doubt. 

"  9ut  have  changed  your  mind  ?" 

"  If  you  say  it  is  not  true;  that  Major  Wil- 
lard never  entered  your  carriage,  I  will  take 
your  word  in  oppositioB  to  the  whole  world's 
adverse  testimony." 

But,  Irene  could  not  answer.  Major  Wil- 
lard, as  the  reader  knows,  had  ridden  with  her 
at  night,  and  alone.  But  once,  and  only  once. 
A  few  times  since  then  she  had  encountered, 
but  never  deigned  to  recognise  him.  In  her 
pure  heart  the  man  was  held  in  utter  detestation. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  full  explanation : 
but  pride  was  aroused,  strong,  stubborn  pride. 
She  knew  herself  to  stand  triple-mailed  in 
innocency ;  to  be  flree  from  weakness  or  taint. 
And  the  thought  that  a  mean,  base  suspicion 
had  entered  tlie  mind  of  her  husband,  aroused 
her  indignation,  and  put  a  seal  upon  her  lips 
as  to  all  explanatory  utterances. 

"Then  I  am  to  believe  the  worst,"  said 
Hartley,  seeing  that  his  wife  did  not  answer- 
"  The  worst,  and  of  you !" 

"  The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  as  well 
as  the  words  themselves,  sent  a  strong  throb  to 
the  heart  of  Irene.  "  The  worst,  and  of  you  1" 
This  from  her  husband !  and  involving  far 
more  in  tone  and  manner  than  in  uttered 
language.  " Then  I  am  to  believe  the  worst!" 
She  turned  the  sentences  over  in  her  mind. 
Pride,  wounded  self-love,  a  smothered  sense  ot 
indignation,  blind  anger — ^began  to  gathi;r 
their  gloomy  forces  in  her  mind.  "  The  worst , 
and  of  you!"  How  the  echoes  of  these  woril?* 
came  back  in  constant  repetitions!  "The 
worst,  and  of  you  !" 

"  How  often  has  Major  Willard  ridden  with 
you  at  night  ?'  asked  Hartley,  in  a  cold,  reso 
lute  way. 


AFTER    THE    STORM. 


No  answer. 

**  And  did  you  always  come  directly  iiome  ?" 

Hartley  Emerson  was  looking  steadily  into 
the  face  of  his  wife,  fVom  which  he  saw  the 
color  fall  away,  until  it  became  of  an  ashen 
hue. 

**  You  do  not  care  to  answer.  Well,  silence 
is  sixnificatire,'*  said  the  husband,  closing  his 
lips  firmly.  There  was  a  blending  of  anger, 
perplexity,  pain,  sorrow,  and  scorn  in  his  face, 
all  of  which  Irene  read  distinctly,  as  she  fixed 
her  eyes  steadily  upon  him.  He  tried  to  gate 
back  until  her  eyts  should  sink  beneath  his 
steady  look ;  but  the  effort  was  lost,  for  not  a 
single  instant  did  they  waYer.  He  was  about 
turning  away,  when  she  arrested  the  moTcment 
by  saying : 

**  Go  on.  Hartley  Emerson !  Speak  of  all 
that  is  in  your  mind.  You  haye,  now,  an  op- 
portunity that  may  ncTer  come  again." 

There  was  a  dead  level  in  her  Toice  that  a 
little  puzzled  her  husband. 

•*  It  is  for  you  to  speak,"  he  answered.  "  I 
hare  put  my  interrogatories." 

Unhappily,  there  was  a  shade  of  imperious- 
ness  in  his  Yoice. 

"I  never  answer  insulting  interrogatories; 
not  even  from  the  man  who  calls  himself  my 
husband,"  replied  Irene,  haughtily. 

**  It  may  be  best  for  you  to  answer,"  said 
Hartley.  There  was  just  the  shadow  of  menace 
in  his  tones. 

**  Best !"  The  lip  of  Irene  curled  slightly. 
«*  On  whose  account,  pray  ?" 

**  Best  for  each  of  us.  Whaterer  affects  one 
injuriously  must  affect  both." 

**  Humph!  So  we  are  equals !"  Irene  tossed 
her  head  impatiently,  and  laughed  a  short, 
mocking  laugh. 

"  Nothing  of  that,  if  you  please !"  was  the 
husband^s  impatient  retort.  The  sudden  change 
in  his  wife's  manner  threw  him  off  of  his 
guard. 

''Nothing  of  whatt"  demanded  Irene. 

'*0f  that  weak,  silly  nonsense.  We  hare 
grayer  matters  in  hand  for  consideration, 
now." 

"Ah?"  She  threw  up  her  eyebrows;  then 
contracted  them  again  with  an  angry  sererity. 

"  Irene,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  his  voice  fall- 
ing into  a  calm,  but  severe  tone.  **  All  this  is 
but  weakness  and  folly.  I  have  heard  things 
touching  your  good  name-: — " 

**  And  believe  them,"  broke  in  Irene,  vrith 
angry  impatience. 

•«  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  belief  or  disbe- 
lief.   The  fact  is  grave  enough." 


**  And  you  have  illustrated  your  ftuth  in  the 
slander — beautifully,  becomingly,  generously  I" 

**  Irene !" 

"  Generously,  as  a  man  who  knew  his  wife. 
Ah,  well  I"  This  last  ejaculation  was  made 
almost  lightly,  but  it  involved  great  bitterness 
of  spirit. 

"  Do  not  speak  any  longer  after  this  fashion," 
said  Hartley,  with  considerable  irritation  of 
manner ;  "  it  doesn't  suit  my  present  temper^ 
I  want  something  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
The  matter  is  of  too  serious  import.  So,  pray, 
lay  aside  your  trifling.  I  came  to  you  as  I  had 
a  right  to  come,  and  made  inquiries  touching 
your  associations  when  not  in  my  company. 
Your  answers  are  not  satisfactory,  but  tend, 
rather,  to  con " 

"Sir!"  Irene  interrupted  him  in  a  stem, 
deep  voice,  which  came  so  suddenly  that  the 
word  remained  unspoken.  Then,  raising  her 
finger  in  a  warning  manner,  she  said,  with 
menaoe, 

"Beware!" 

For  some  moments  they  stood  looking  ab 
each  other,  more  like  two  animals  at  bay,  tha 
as  husband  and  wife. 

"Touching  my  associations  when  not  in 
your  company  ?"  said  Irene,  at  length,  repeat- 
ing his  language  slowly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  husband. 

"Touching  my  associations?  Well,  Mr. 
Emerson — so  far,  I  say  well."  She  was  col- 
lected in  manner,  and  her  voice  steady.  "  But, 
what  touching  your  associations  when  not  in  my 
company  ?" 

The  very  novelty  of  this  interrogation  caused 
Emerson  to  start  and  change  color. 

"Ha!"  The  blood  leaped  to  the  forehead 
of  Irene,  and  her  eyes,  dilating  suddenly, 
almost  glared  upon  the  face  of  her  husband. 

"  Well  tirf''  Irene  drew  her  slender  form  to 
its  utmost  height.  There  was  an  impatient, 
demanding  tone  in  her  voice.  "  Speak !"  she 
added,  without  change  of  manner.  "What 
touching  your  associations  when  not  in  my 
company  ?  As  a  irife,  I  have  some  interest  in 
this  matter.  Away  f^m  home,  often  until  the 
brief  hours,  have  I  no  right  to  put  the  ques- 
tion— ^where,  and  with  whom  ?  It  would  seem 
BO,  if  we  are  equal.  But,  if  I  am  the  slave  and 
dependant — the  creature  of  your  will  and 
pleasure — why,  that  alters  the  case  I" 

"  Have  you  done  ?" 

Emerson  was  recovering  from  his  surprise, 
but  not  gaining  clear  sight,  or  prudent  ^elf- 
poseession. 

"  You  have  not  answered,"  said  Irene,  look- 
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ing  coldly,  but  with  glittering  eyes,  into  his 
face.  **Come!  If  there  is  to  be  a  mutual 
relation  of  acts  and  associations  outside  of  this, 
our  home,  let  us  begin.  Sit  down,  Hartley, 
and  compose  yourself.  You  are  the  man,  and 
claim  precedence.  I  yield  the  prerogatiTe. 
So,  let  me  have  your  confession.  After  you 
haTc  ended  1  will  gire  as  faithful  a  narrative 
as  if  on  my  death-bed.  What  more  can  you 
ask  7    There  now,  lead  the  way !" 

This  coolness,  which  but  thinly  veiled  a  con> 
temptuous  air,  irritated  Hartley  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  decent  self-controL 

•*  Bravely  carried  off  1  Well  acted  V*  he  re- 
torted, with  a  sneer. 

*'Yoa  do  not  accept  the  proposal,"  said 
Irene,  growing  a  little  sterner  of  aspect. 
**  Very  well.  I  scarcely  hoped  that  you  would 
meet  me  on  this  even  ground.  Why  should  I 
have  hoped  it  ?  Were  the  antecedents  encour- 
aging? No!  But,  I  am  sorry.  Ah,  well! 
Husbands  are  free  to  go  and  come  at  their  own 
sweet  will;  to  associate  with  anybody  and 
everybody.     But  wives — 0  dear !" 

She  tossed  her  head  in  a  wild,  scornful  way, 
as  if  on  the  verge  of  being  swept  fi:om  her 
feet  by  some  whirlwind  of  passion. 

**And  80,"  said  her  husband,  after  a  long 
silence,  *'you  do  not  choose  to  answer  my 
questions  as  to  Major  Willard  ?" 

That  was  unwisely  pressed.  In  her  heart 
of  hearts  Irene  loathed  this  man.  His  name 
was  an  offence  to  her.  Never,  since  the  night 
he  had  forced  himself  into  her  carriage,  had 
she  even  looked  into  his  face.  If  he  appeared 
in  the  room  where  she  happened  to  be,  she  did 
not  permit  her  eyes  to  rest  upon  his  detested 
countenance.  If  he  drew  near  to  her  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice  his  presence.  If  he  spoke 
to  her,  as  he  had  ventured  several  times  to  do, 
she  paid  no  regard  to  him  whatever.  So  far 
as  any  response,  or  manifestation  of  feeling 
on  her  part,  was  concerned,  it  was  as  if  his 
voice  had  not  reached  her  ears.  The  very 
thought  of  this  man  was  a  foul  thing  in  her 
mind.  No  wonder  that  the  repeated  reference 
by  her  husband  was  felt  as  a  stinging  in- 
sult. 

**  If  you  dare  te  mention  that  name  again  in 
connection  with  mine,"  she  said,  turning  almost 
fiercely  upon  him,  "  I  will " 

She  caught  the  words  and  held  them  back  in 
the  silence  of  her  wildly  reeling  thoughts. 

♦*  Say  on  I" 

Emerson  was  cool,  but  not  sane.  It  was 
madness  to  press  his  excited  young  wife  now. 
Had  he  lost  sense  and  discrimination  !    Could 


he  not  see,  in  her  strong,  womanly  iudignation, 
the  signs  of  innocence  ?  Foci  I  fool  I  to  thrust 
sharply  at  her  now ! 

**Uj  father  1"  came  in  a  sudden  gush  of 
strong  feeling  iVom  the  lips  of  Irene,  as  the 
thought  of  him  whose  name  was  thus  ejacu- 
lated, came  into  her  mind.  She  struck  her 
hands  together,  and  stood  like  one  in  wild  be- 
wildermenL  **  My  father  I"  she  added,  almost 
mournfully,  "Oh,  that  1  had  never  left  you!" 
"  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  and  bet- 
ter for  me."  No,  he  was  not  sane,  else  would 
no  such  words  have  fallen  from  his  lips. 

Irene,  with  a  slight  start,  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
looked  up  at  her  husband. 

**  You  think  so  ?"    Emerson  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  way  in   which   Irene   put   this 
interrogation.     He  looked  for  a  different  reply. 
"  I  have  said  it,"  was  his  cold  answer. 
**  Well."     She  said  no  more,  but  looked  down 
^  and  sat  thinking  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
^  minute. 

I      "I  will  go  back  to  Ivy  Cliff."     She  looked 
)  up,  with  something  strange  in  the  expression 
^  of  her  face.     It  was  a  blank,  unfeeling,  almost 
/  unmeaning  expression. 
J      "  WelL"    It  was  Emerson's  only  response. 

<  **  Well ;  and  that  is  all  ?"     Her  tones  were 
c  80  chilling  that  they  came  over  the  spirit  of  her 
>  husband,  like  the  low  waves  of  an  icy  wind. 
^      "No,  that  is  not  all."     What  evil  spirit  was 

<  blinding  his  perceptions  ?     What  evil  influence 
pressing  him  on  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ? 

"Say  on."  How  strangely  cold  and  calm 
she  remained.  "  Say  on,"  she  repeated.  Wae 
there  none  to  warn  him  of  danger  ? 

"  If  you  go  a  third  time  to  your  father " 

He  paused. 

"Well?"  There  was  not  a  quiver  in  her 
low,  clear,  icy  tone. 

"  Yon  must  do  it  with  your  eyes  open,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  consequences." 
)      "  What  are  the  consequences  ?" 
)     Beware,   rash  man!     Put   a  seal    on   your 
^  lips !     Do  not  let  the  thought  so  sternly  hold, 
(  find  even  a  shadow  of  utterance ! 

<  "Speak,  Hartley  Emerson.     What  are  the 
consequences  ?" 

"  You  cannot  return  !"  It  was  said  without 
a  quiver  of  feeling. 

"Well."  She  looked  at  him  with  an  un- 
changed countenance,  steadily,  coldly,  pierc- 
ingly. 

"  I  have  said  the  words,  Irene  ;  and  they  are 
no  idle  utterances.  Twice  jou  have  left  me ; 
but  you  cannot  do  it  a  third  time,  and  leave  a 


AFTER    THE    STORM. 
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way  open  between  us.  Go,  then,  if  you  will ; 
but,  if  we  part  here,  it  must  be  forever  !'* 

The  eyefl  of  Irene  dropped  slowly.  There 
was  a  slight  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
face.  Her  hands  moTed  one  within  the  other, 
nerrously. 

Forever !  The  word  is  rarely  uttered  with- 
out leaving  on  the  mind  a  shade  of  thought. 
Forever !  It  brought  more  than  a  simple  sha- 
dow to  the  mind  of  Irene.  A  sudden  darkness 
fell  upon  her  soul,  and  for  a  little  while  she 
frroped  about  like  one  who  had  lost  her  way. 
Hut  her  husband's  threat  of  eonsequenoes — his 
cold,  imperious  manner — his  assumed  superior- 
ity— all  acted  as  sharp  spurs  to  pride,  and  she 
stood  up,  strong  again,  in  fall  mental  stature, 
with  every  power  of  her  being  in  full  force  for 
setion  and  endurance. 

**  I  go."  There  was  no  sign  of  weakness  in 
her  voice.  She  had  raised  her  eyes  ft'om  the 
floor,  and  turned  them  full  upon  her  husband. 
Her  face  was  not  so  pale  as  it  had  been  a  little 
while  before.  Warmth  had  come  back  to  the 
delicate  skin,  flushing  it  with  beauty.  She  did 
not  stand  before  him  an  impersonation  of  an- 
ger, dislike,  or  rebellion.  There  was  not  a 
irepulsive  attitude  or  expression.  No  flashing 
of  the  eyes,  nor  even  the  cold,  diamond-glitter 
seen  a  little  while  before.  Slowly  turning 
away,  she  left  the  room.  But,  to  her  husband, 
she  seemed  still  standing  there,  a  lovely  vision. 
There  had  fallen,  in  that  instant  of  time,  a 
sunbeam  which  fixed  the  image  upon  his 
memory  in  imperishable  colors.  What  though 
he  parted  company  here,  with  the  vital  form, 
that  effigy  would  be,  through  all  time,  his  in- 
separable companion ! 

**  Gone  V*  Hartley  Emerson  held  his  breath 
as  the  word  came  into  mental  utterance.  There 
was  a  motion  of  regret  in  his  heart ;  a  wish 
that  he  had  not  spoken  quite  so  sternly  ;  that 
he  had  kept  back  a  part  of  the  hard  saying. 
But,  it  was  too  late  now.  He  could  not,  after 
all  that  had  just  passed  between  them — after 
she  had  refused  to  answer  his  questions  touch- 
ing Major  Willard — make  any  concessions. 
Come  what  would,  there  was  to  be  no  retracing 
of  steps  now. 

"  And  it  may  be  as  well,"  said  he,  rallying 
himself,  **  that  we  part  Here.  Our  experiment 
has  proved  a  sad  failure.  We  grow  colder  and 
more  repellant  each  day,  instead  of  drawing 
ploser  together,  and  becoming  more  lovingly 
assimilated.  It  is  not  good — this  life — for 
either  of  us.  We  struggle  in  our  bonds*,  and 
hurt  each  other.  Better  apart !  better  apart ! 
Moreover  *' — ^his  face  darkened — *'  she  has  fal- 


len into  dangerous  companionship,  and  will 
not  be  advised  or  governed.     I  nave  heard  her 
\  name  fall  lightly  from  lips  that  cannot  utter  a 
I  woman's  name  without  leaving  it  soiled  1     She 
I  is  pure  now — ^pure  as  snow.     I  have  not  a 
^  shadow  of  suspicion,  though  I  pressed  her 
close.     But,  this  contact  is  bad ;  she  is  breath- 
ing an  impure  atmosphere;  she  is  assorting 
with  some  who  are  sensual  and  evil-minded, 
though  she  will  not  believe  the  truth.     Mrs. 
Lloyd  !     Gracious  heavens !     My  wife  the  in- 
rimate  companion  of  that  woman  !     Seen  with 
her  in  Broadway!     A  constant  visitor  at  my 
umse  I     This,  and  I  knew  it  not  1** 

Emerson  grew  deeply  agitated  as  he  rehearsed 
these  things.  It  was  after  midnight  when  he 
retired.  He  did  not  go  to  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, but  passed  to  a  room  in  the  story  above 
that  in  which  he  usually  slept 

Bay  was  abroad  when  Emerson  awoke  on  the 
next  morning,  and  the  sun  shining  ttom  an 
angle  that  showed  him  to  be  nearly  two  hours 
above  the  horiton.  It  was  late  for  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Rising  hurriedly,  and  in  some  confusion 
of  thought,  he  went  down  stairs.  His  mind, 
as  the  events  of  the  last  evening  began  to 
adjust  themselves,  felt  an  increasing  sense  of 
oppression.  How  was  he  to  meet  Irene  ?  Or, 
was  he  to  meet  her  again  ?  Had  she  relented  ? 
Had  a  night  of  sober  reflection  wrought  any 
change?  Would  she  take  the  step  he  had 
warned  her  as  a  fatal  one  ? 

With  such  questions  crowding  upon  him, 
Hartley  Emerson  went  down  stairs.  In  pass- 
ing their  chamber-door,  he  saw  that  it  stood 
wide  open,  and  that  Irene  was  not  there.  He 
descended  to  the  parlors  and  to  the  sitting- 
room,  but  did  not  find  her.  The  bell  announced 
breakfast.  He  might  find  her  at  the  table? 
No — she  was  not  at  her  usual  place  when  the 
morning  meal  was  served. 

"  Where  is  Birs.  Emerson  ?"  he  asked  of  the 
waiter. 

*'  I  have  not  seen  her,"  was  replied. 

Mr.  Emerson  turned  away  and  went  up  to 
their  chambers.  His  footsteps  had  a  desolate, 
echoing  sound  to  his  ears,  as  he  bent  his  way 
thither.  He  looked  through  the  front,  and 
then  through  the  back  chamber,  and  even 
called,  faintly,  the  name  of  his  wife.  But  all 
was  still  as  death.  Now  a  small  envelope 
caught  his  eye,  resting  on  a  casket  in  which 
Irene  had  kept  her  jewelry.  He  lifted  it,  and 
saw  his  name  inscribed  thereon.  The  hand- 
writing was  not  strange.  lie  broke  the  seal 
and  read  these  few  words : 

"  I  have  gone.  Irknm." 
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The  narrow  piece  of  tinted  paper  on  which  >  heart  of  mj  classmate,  for  an  old  miUionare. 
this  was  written  dropped  from  his  nenreless )  Much  good  may  his  gold  do  ihe  foolish,  mis- 
fingers,  and  he  stood  for  some  moments,  still  I  taken  woman!''  and  he  gianoed  at  the  open 


as  if  death-stricken,  and  rigid  as  stone. 

**  Weill"  he  said  audibly,  at  length,  stepping 
across  the  floor,  **and  so  the  end  has  come!" 

He  moTed  to  the  full  length  of  the  chamber, 
and  then  stood  stilL  Turned,  in  a  little  while, 
and  walked  slowly  back  across  the  floor — stood 
still  again,  his  face  bent  down,  his  lips  closely 
shut,  his  finger-ends  gripped  into  the  palms. 

**  Gone !"  He  tried  to  shake  himself  free 
of  the  partial  stupor  which  had  fallen  upon 
him.  **GoneI"  he  repeated.  **And  so  this 
calamity  is  upon  us !  She  has  dared  the  fatal 
l<5np !  has  spoken  the  irrevocable  decree !  God 
help  us  both,  for  both  haye  need  of  help ;  I  and ! 
she,  but  she  most.  God  help  her  to  bear  the 
burden  she  has  lifted  to  her  weak  shoulders; 
she  will  find  it  a  match  for  her  strength.  I 
shall  go  into  the  worid  and  bury  myself  in  its 
cares  and  duties--«haU  find,  at  least  in  the 
long  days,  a  compensation  in  work— earnest, 
absorbing,  exciting  work.  But  she  ?  Poor 
Irene  1  Tlic  days  and  nights  will  be,  to  her, 
equally  dcmiUie.  Poor  Irene!  Poor  Irene  1" 
[to  be  continued.] 


"JUST   LIKE   A   WOMAN!" 

BT  TIROlNtA   F.    TOWNSBND. 
CHAPTER   I. 

**  It  is  juat  like  a  woman — just  like  her."    I  • 
remember  the  tones  with  which  he  said  these  < 
words,  just  as  though  the  bitterness  and  sad-  , 
ness  which  wound  in  and  out  of  them,  had 
stirred  the  air  about  me  a  moment  ago. 

•*  What  is  just  like  a  woman,  Uncle  Phil  ?" 
and  I  clambered  up  into  his  lap,  and  put  away 
with  my  small,  weak  fingers  the  silken  brown 


locks  from  his  forehead.     The  bitterness  went 

out  of  his  face,  as  he  looked  in  mine  and  a  ji^rother,  Philip  Dunham 

half  fond,  half  amused  expression,  neutraliied  )  artist,  and  he  had  died  in  ItaUe,  while  my  life 

whaterer  of  sadness  remained  in  his  eyes.  >  ^^s  yet  in  the  twilight  of  infancy.    My  mother 


letter  which  he  had  thrown  on  the  table,  and 
his  face — that  strong,  thin,  beautifkil  fao^— 
settled  down  into  an  expression  of  sternness 
and  sererity,  such  as  I  had  nerer  seen  there 
before.  I  do  not  think  he  knew  to  whom  he 
was  talking  then. 

"  Are  all  women  like  those.  Uncle  Phil  ?"  I 
asked,  with  a  Tague  comprehension  of  his 
meaning. 

«•  Nearly  all,  I'm  afraid.  Wealthy !" 

**  Shall  I  be  so,  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  big 
woman  7" 

He  gathered  me  up  close  to  his  heart 

'*  God  forbid,  my  little  girl.  I'd  rather  cover 
up  your  bright  head  and  fair  limbs  under  the 
grass  this  day,  than  see  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
selfish,  ambitious,  heartless  woman." 

**  Was  mamma  such  a  woman.  Uncle  Phil  t" 
I  believe  an  angel  dropped  this  question  into 
my  heart  at  that  moment. 

**  No ! — a  thousand  times  no ! — ^bless  you  for 
the  thought,  my  little  girl  I  Your  mother  was 
a  gentle,  sweet,  loving  woman ;  true  and  self- 
sacrificing  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  and  her- 
memory  in  my  heart  is  like  sweet  myrrh,  filling 
its  rooms  with  fragrance,  and  when  I  am 
tempted  to  lose  all  faith  in  woman's  truth  and 
love,  I  remember  my  sister,  Mary  Dunham." 

The  words  of  my  uncle  sank  so  deep  into  my 
soul,  that  they  hare  not  faded  out  of  it  through 
a  decade  and  a  half  of  years. 

We  were  alone  together  in  the  library  of  the 
large  old  stone  house,  which  my  grandfather 
had  built  for  his  bride,  and  it  stood  in  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Wilmot,  among  graceful  cotuges 
and  fair  white  houses,  like  a  gray  old  patriarch 
among  his  children. 

I,  Wealthy  Craig,  was  an  orphan,  with  no 

near  relative  on  earth,  saving  my  mother's  only 

My  father  was  an 


**  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it,  you  in-  \ 

quisitive  little  six-year-old  T" 

**  Because  I  do.    Please  to  tell  me,  uncle." 
"  That's  like  a  woman's  argument,  too— as  \ 

reasonable  and  just  as  two-thirds  of  them,  | 

Pussy." 

**  Please  to  tell  me  what  yon  meant,  uncle  t"  i 
"  I  meant  that  it's  just  like  a  woman  to  \ 

throw  away  the  love  of  a  true,  noble,  manly  \ 

heart,  for  wealth  or  position,  or  anything  else  ^ 

which  should  simply  gratify  her  pride  and  am- 


brought  her  dead  husband  and  her  living  child 
to  their  old  home ;  but  she  followed  him  in  two 
years,  for  anxiety  and  grief  had  worn  down  her 
naturally  delicate  constitution. 

So,  in  my  fifth  yeih',  I  was  left  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  my  young  uncle,  Philip  Dunham. 

His  father  had  been  an  East  India  merchant, 
and  amassed  a  vast  property  there. 

But  the  death  of  one  of  his  partners,  and 
the  rascality  of  the  other,  followed  by  one  of 
those  sudden  commercial  crises  which  are  like 


bition,  just  as  that  girl  has  thrown  away  the  \  great  storms,  sweeping  down  the  fabrics  of  vaa^ 
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fortunefl  in  a  day,  made  mj  grandfather  a  poor  i  She  broke  her  engagement  with  mj  unole. 
man.  He  was  an  old  one  at  the  time,  and  c  and  in  lees  than  two  months  afterward  mar- 
noTer  recoTered  from  the  shock.  <  ried  the  wealthiest  and  most  brilliant  of  her 

Mj  ancle  had  just  finished  his  professional  \  suitors,  a  Southern  planter,  and  a  widower, 
studies  (he  was  educated  for  the  law)  when  the  S  nearlj  a  soore  of  years  her  senior, 
tidings  oame  of  his  father's  failure,  and  he  only  >  My  uncle  reoovwed  firom  the  great  shock 
reached  home  to  find  him  prostrated  by  a  para-  i  which  the  treachery  of  Gertrude  West  had  oc- 
lytio  stroke,  out  of  which  he  never  awoke  to  c  oasioned,  but  it  wm  ^  long,  slow  work  to  for- 
recogniie  his  son.  i  get    the  beautifiil    girl  who  had   so  cruelly 

This  occurred  a  year  before  my  father's  ^  wronged  him,  for  all  the  poetry  of  his  youth, 
tieath.  My  uncle  managed  to  retain  the  old  \  all  the  springs  of  his  deep,  oTcrflowing  tender- 
homestead,  but  this  was  all  that  he  saTed  firom  \  ness,  had  been  poured  out  on  the  woman  of  his 
the  wreck  of  his  father's  property ;  and  it  was  \  Iotc,  and  because  of  her  he  lost  f^th  in  the 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  by  much  perse-  <  truth  and  enduring  aifection  of  all  women ; 
verance  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  this.  i  sUU,  it  was  in  that  time  when  his  fortune  had 

The  old  patriarchal  house  stood  a  little  way  <  taken  wings,  and  all  human  love  had  failed 


from  the  road,  behind  a  couple  of  majestic 
horse-chestnuts.  From  the  windows  you  could 
see  the  great  hills,  which  were  like  green  gates 
locking  in  the  Talley  where  the  Tillage  rose, 
and  the  little  lake  in  its  emerald  vase  of  alders, 
and  the  river  flashing  its  sUrer  fluting  through 
the  meadows.  An  old,  rambling  garden, 
stocked  to  plethora  with  fruit-trees,  and  vines 
and  boflhei,  ran  from  the  back  of  the  house  to 
the  lane;  and  birds  built  their  nests  in  its 
green,  shadowy  stillness,  and  inaugurated 
every  dawn  with  the  service  of  their  sweet 
s«mgs. 

He  was  only  twenty-four  when  the  storm 
burst  on  him,  but  Philip  Dunham  had  in  him 
tbe  grain  of  a  true,  strong  character,  and  it 
did  not  crush  him. 

He  set  himself  bravely  to  work  at  his  pro-  ; 
fession,  and  when  his  widowed  sister  brought ! 
her  orphan  child  to  his  home,  he  took  them  I 
both  into  his  heart ;  and  Qod  be  witness  that ! 
he  was  husband  to  the  one  and  father  to  the  < 
other. 

But  another  and  heavier  blow  than  all  the  \  pacity  for  good  apples,  as  well  as  myself,  anci 
others  was  appointed  to  him,   one  which  I  \  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  dispatch  the  whole- 


;  him,  that  the  soul  of  Philip  Dunham  turned  to 
!  his  Qod,  and  found  the  rest,  and  the  peace, 

without  which  the  strongest  are  always  weak, 
I  and  afterward  the  tree  of  his  life  put  forth 

branches,  and  bore  gracious  blossoms  and 
;  goodly  Aruits  of  truth,  and  charity,  and  love — 

for  Philip  Dunham  became  a  Christian  man. 

'*  Ton  better  take  the  whole  doson  bushels, 
sir ;  I'll  put  'em  down  to  fifty  cents,  seein'  as 
it's  you;  they're  the  very  best  o'  Rosebury 
russets,  and  they'll  keep  all  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar,  and  you  can't  beat  'em  for  eatin'  apples 
in  the  county." 

Farmer  Bitter  thus  delivered  himself,  as  he> 
stood  before  his  wagon,  with  his  peck  measure- 
in  one  hand,  while  my  uncle  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  listening  to  the  man  and  surveying 
the  heap  of  apples  brimming  over  the  sides  of 
the  wagon. 

«*  Well,  Mr.  Ritter,"  laughed  my  uncle,  «♦  I 
guess  I'll  take  the  whole  pile  on  your  recom- 
mendation; Pussy  here  has  a  remarkable  ca- 


learned  long  years  afterward  firom  his  own 
lips,  ervshed  down  fo^  a  while  all  hope,  and 
fUUi  and  courage  in  his  souL 

Gertrude  West,  the  Squire's  daughter,  was 
his  betrothed  wife.  She  was  a  rarely  beautify 
woman,  with  all  those  outward  charms  of  grace 
and  manner,   which  bewilder  and   fascinate  ^ 
but  her  domestic  and  social  education  ] 


before  the  winter  is  out." 

*<  I'll  promise  to  do  my  share,  unole,"  I  said.. 

climbing  up -on  the  wheel  of  the  wagon,  and; 

watching  the  frrmer  measure  out  the  fhiit 

into  the  great  bushel  baskets  on  each  side  of 

him. 
He  was  a  tall,  sunburnt,  raw-boned  man,  inth 

shaggy  eyebrows,  and  weather-beaten  faoo« 
had  not  nourished  the  finest  and  noblest  part  \  but  with  Uie  first  glance  into  those  ragged  flea- 
of  her  character,  and  her  soul  was  enamored  ^  tures,  you  felt  that  a  good  heart  and  an  honept 
of  wealth  and  splendor,  and  though  there  is  no  S  soul  dwelt  within  them, 
doubt  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  her  na- 1  Farmer  Ritter  was  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
tore,  loved  the  man  Philip  Dunham,  still,  when  \  shrewd  practical   sense,   and  my  unole  was 


ndsfbrtune  fell  sudden  and  heavy  upon  him, , 
worldly  oounsels  and  innate  selfishness  tri-J 
MBphed  over  her  afTeotions. 
▼OL.  XT. — ^18 


always  fond  of  chatting  and  joking  with  him, 
when  he  came  to  the  house  to  supply  us  with 
the  various  produce  of  his  farm. 


ABTHIJB'S    HOMB    MAGAZINE. 


<*How  ftb«ut  ihMi  btttUr  you  promiaed  us 
last  week,  fanner  ?     We're  aUuest  ouf 

'*  Wall,  Mim  Bitter  meant  to  have  it,  and  a 
couple  o'  dozen  eggs  for  70U,  when  I  carted 
over  the  apples,  but  she's  had  her  hands  fiUl, 
fixin'  for  the  new  school  ma'am.  Yoii  see  the 
Committee  was  sot  on  our  takin'  her  to  board, 
and  my  wife  finally  gin'  consent,  though  it's 
put  her  out  a  good  deal." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  and  we  haren't  suffered 
for  want  of  the  butter,  as  our  household  num- 
bers but  three.  You'll  be  down  in  a  couple  of 
days,  I  suppose." 

«« Not  inside  o'  four,  I'm  afeard,  much  as  I'd 
Uke  to  obleege  you.  Lawyer  I>unham.  You  see 
I'tc  got  to  cart  all  my  flour  over  t6  the  mill 
to-morrow,  and  if  this  weather  holds,  I  must 
take  adyantage  on't  to  sow  tny  wheat." 

«  That's  bad,  isn't  HT  (Look  out,  Wealthy, 
my  child,  I'm  afhdd  you'll  hurt  your  foot 
amongst  those  spokes.)  That  settles  it,"  bring- 
ing his  hand  down  on  the  wagon  side.  **  I'm 
going  into  town  day  after  to-morrow,  to  see  an 
old  client,  and  I'll  just  take  the  creek  road  up 
to  your  house,  and  get  the  things.  Mrs.  Bit- 
ter's butter  is  worth  taking  a  little  extra  pains 
for." 

<<  She  al'ays  was  an  astonishin'  hsad  at  bat- 
ter and  cheese,  and  got  the  premium  three 
times  at  the  County  Fair,  when  she  was  a  gal," 
answered  the  gratified  husband. 

•*  Oh,  uncle,  say  I  may  go — please  say  I  may 
go  with  you,"  jumping  down  from  the  wagon 
wheel,  and  catching  hold  of  his  hand. 

** What's  the  use  of  taking  you,  chicken? 
You'll  only  be  a  bother,"  answered-  my  uncle, 
but  there  was  a  laugh  in  the  beautifbl  eyes 
which  looked  down  on  me  so  fondly. 

"You  better  bring  her  along,  sir.  She'll 
like  to  see  the  white  calf,  and  the  young  tui^ 
keys,  and  hare  a  slice  o'  raised  cake." 

*<  I  shall  put  in  my  claim  for  a  slice,  too," 
answered  my  uncle. 

**  I  shall  come,  Mr.  Bitter,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,"  I  interposed  very  decidedly,  at  which 
both  the  men  laughed. 

«•  Spiled  child,  I  reckon,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  presume  so,"  replied  my  uncle,  playfully 
twitching  my  curls  as  they  glanced  around 
him. 

CHAPTBB  n. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  drew 
np  before  the  brown  gate  of  farmer  Bitter's 
home. 

We  had  had  a  delightftil  ride  through  the 
still  woods  and  around  the  creek.     It  was  a 


day  in  the  Indian  summer,  and  it  had  been 
bom  on  the  hills  amid  silver  mists,  and  clothed 
in  gold  and  purple  it  walked  the  earth,  amid 
the  sweet  serrices  of  soft  leaping  waters  and 
the  song  of  birds,  and  winda  swung  their  cen- 
sers about  it,  filled  with  wood  fragrances,  for 
that  day  was  like  a  High  Priest^  bearing,  with 
crimson  tunic  and  flashing  ^hod,  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  year. 

Undo  Philip  and  I  had  been  mostly  silent 
during  our  ride.  The  voice  of  the  day  spoke 
tender  sad  sadly  to  our  hearts.  We  heard  the 
nuts  dropping  in  the  still  w4>odSy  and  the  apples 
on  the  orchard  gcass,  and  the  jingle  of  the 
little  brooks^  that  hung  their  silver  embroideiy 
on  the  hills,  and  my  uncle  broke  the  long 
silence  which  had  fallen  betwixt  us  by  saying, 
as  he  drew  up  before  the  house,  « This  is  the 
place.  Wealthy." 

I  looked  curiously  at  the  old  farm  homestead. 
It  was  an  ample  two-story  red  house,  with  a 
ste^,  mo8S«ooTered  roof,  which  had  braved 
the  storms  of  three  quarters  of  a  eentury,  but 
it  looked  friendly  and  hooM^like  in  that  mel- 
lowing autumn  sunlight,  with -the  chenry-trees 
in  front,  and  the  low  quinces  at  the  side. 

We  alighted  and  went  up  to  the  house ;  the 
door  was  open,  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  heavy 
brass  knocker  must  have  reached  any  one  in- 
side. 

I  heard  a  slight  stir  in  one  of  the  front  rooms, 
and  then  a  lady  came  into  the  hall,  and  ap- 
proached us.  I  use  this  word  lady  in  its  broad- 
est, completest  sense;  she  wom  a  lady,  or  bet- 
ter, a  ffetUUtooman^  not  simply  because  of  posi- 
tion, or  antecedents,  or  any  social  adjuncts, 
but  she  held  the  title  by  the  gift  and  grace  of 
Ood,  by  the  fine  grain  of  her  soul,  by  the  dig- 
nity and  gentleness  of  her  character. 

I  was  just  nine  years  old  that  autumn,  but 
I  feU  all  this,  with  my  first  glance  at  the 
stranger,  as  certainly  as  I  write  it  now. 

I  wish  that  I  could  describe  this  lady,  or 
girl-woman,  as  she  looked  coming  toward  u» ; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  this,  for  there  was 
nothing  striking  or  brilliant  about  her. 

She  was  small  and  slender,  with  a  pale,  oral 
face,  and  a  sweet,  tender,  delicate  mouth,  in 
which  smiles  and  love  seemed  t«  lurk.  Her 
eyes  were  of  a  dear,  soft,  steady  brown, 
shielded  by  long,  thick  lashes,  and  the  fair, 
pale  face  wore  no  hue  of  ill  health,  though  yoa 
felt  the  soil  where  roses  flourish  was  not  in 
those  delicate  cheeks. 

"Good  afternoon,  ma'am,"  said  my  unctt*, 
;  lifting  his  hat,  and  surveying  the  strange  lady. 
<  "  Is  Mrs.  Bitter  in  ?" 
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"  She  is  not,  sir.  She  was  sammoned  very 
unexpeotedly  this  morning  to  her  mother,  who 
is  ill,  but  she  left  the  butter  and  eggs  in  mj 
charge.     Will  jou  walk  in  ?*' 

**  I  see  that  you  know  me — so  there  is  no 
use  of  mj  presenting  myself." 

A  slight  bhish  wavered  across  her  cheek,- 

**  I  think  not.    You  are  Lawyer  Dunhan^?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  am  Miss  Bay,  the  school  teacher." 

She  said  this  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
low,  old  fashioned  kitchen,  around  the  oeiUag 
of  which  were  festoons  of  "  dried  apples"  and 
red  peppers,  while  the  carefully  scoared  floor 
was  sprinkled  with  sand.  A  basket  of  eggs 
and  a  box  of  butter  stood  on  the  table  in  one 
comer,  and  my  uncle  was  lifting  these,  when 
1  interposed. 

"  Uncle,  I  must  see  the  white  oalf  and  the 
turkeys  firsL  You  know  Mr.  Ritter  said  I 
should." 

«*«But  you  can't  this  time,  for  his  wife  is 
away,  and  there  is  no  one  to  show  them  to  you. 
Come,  now,  be  a  brare  girl." 

For  a  shadow  of  disappointment  bad  fkllen 
on  my  face,  as  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  farm-yard. 

The  lady  obsenred  it.  "  I  think  I  can  in- 
troduce you  to  all  the  curiosities  we  have,  if 
you'll  place  yourself  under  my  charge  for  half 
an  hour." 

I  did  not  wait  for  my  uncle's  consent,  though 
indeed  there  was  no  need  of  that.  I  went  to 
the  lady,  and  slid  my  hand  in  hers. 

*'I  can't  allow  you  to  take  off  my  niece, 
without  you  consent  to  take  me  also,  ma'am." 
And  my  uncle  returned  the  box  of  butter  to 
the  table. 

I  forget  the  lady's  reply,  but  I  know  that  we 
all  went  out  under  the  hop-yine,  which  set 
itself  like  a  green  tent  around  the  back  door. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  returned.  I  had  in- 
spected the  white  calf  in  the  barn,  and  the 
speckled  turkeys  in  the  yard,  and  seen  the 
black  ducks  sail  out  on  the  pond,  and  was  re- 
turning greatly  delighted  with  my  expedition, 
when  a  nail,  in  a  wooden  bench  near  the  door, 
caught  the  skirt  of  my  dress,  and  made  a  large, 
ugly  rent  in  it. 

"Tut— tut,  Wealthy,  I  can't  Uke  such  a 
ragged  little  girl  into  town  with  me !" 

"  If  Betty  was  only  here,  she'd  mend  it  for 
me.  Oh,  uncle,  don't  say  I  can't  go  with  you." 
"Perhaps  I  can  turn  Betty  for  a  little 
while,"  said  the  soft-Toiced  lady.  "  Never  i( 
mind,  well  have  it  all  right,"  for  the  tears  had 
forced  themselves  into  my  eyes." 


My  uncle  at  first  declined  the  lady's  offer, 
fearing  it  would  give  her  too  much  trouble, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  persistanoe  on  her 
part,  that  he  accepted  it. 

I  remember  just  how  she  looked  in  that  low, 
old-fashioned  parlor,  sitting  on  a  stool  at  my 
feet,  and  mending  the  rent  in  my  dress,  witli 
the  serene  autumn  sunlight,  which  seemed  to 
sanctify  and  spiritualise  everything,  drifting 
over  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  about  her  slen- 
der, quick-flying  fingers. 

Uncle  Phil  sat  and  watched  her,  pulling  the 
faded  leaves  from  the  "  morning  glory  "  vine 
which  draped  the  window,  and  scattering  them 
upon  the  ground.  There  was  a  pleasant  smile 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  upon  us,  and  I 
knew  that  some  light  pleasantry  must  have 
passed  betwixt  him  and  the  school  teacher, 
because  of  the  laughter  which  ran  in  low, 
sweet  gurgles  out  of  her  lips. 

In  a  little  while  my  dress  was  restored,  and 
we  took  our  leave.  Miss  Day  accompanied  ue 
to  the  gate,  and  my  uncle  gave  her  his  hand  at 
parting,  and  said  to  her :  "  If  I  can  serve  you 
in  any  way,  at  any  tidie,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me.'* 

And  there  was  a  blush  in  her  soft  cheek  as 
she  thanked  him,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  drop 
of  crimson  in  the  heart  of  some  snowy  blos- 
som. 

"  Uncle,  I  liked  that  lady,  I  liked  her  very 
much."  We  had  been  riding  silently  for  a 
mile  when  I  made  this  remark,  with  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis. 

That  was  all  we  said  of  her. 

I  think  that  a  man  who  has  poured  out  all 
the  great  wealth  of  his  tenderness  on  a  selfish, 
ambitious  woman,  one  whose  outward,  sensuous 
loveliness  has  kindled  his  imagination,  and 
stirred  his  fancies — and  then  been  awakened, 
with  one  terrible  shock,  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  her  character — I  think  that  such  a  man  is 
afterward  better  able  to  recognize  that  grace 
of  tout,  that  sweetness,  and  gentleness,  and 
steadfastness,  which  make  true  womanhood, 
and  of  which  graciousness  of  manner  and 
beauty  of  expression  are  only  the  outward 
symbols. 

The  young  teacher  had  these,  and  though  she 
was  not  dashing  or  brilliant,  still,  her  face  was 
one  of  those  which,  the  more  a  man  studies,  the 
more  its  sweetness  gprew  into  his  heart  and  re- 
joiced his  life.  It  was  a  face  to  shine  out  ten- 
der and  serene  in  his  home,  to  soothe  his  heart 
in  sorrow,  to  heal  and  strengthen  it  in  weak- 
ness, and  to  be  loving  and  faithfiil  to  him 
through  all  calamity  or  affliction ;  and  it  would 
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follow  him  in  joj  or  sorrow,  his  wife,  in  the  < 
best  and  holiest  meaning  of  the  word,  through  \ 
life,  unto  death. 

OHAPTKR  ui. 

**  Why,  Miss  Day,  is  it  possible  you  are  out 
in  this  terrible  storm  ?" 

My  unole  had  just  turned  the  oomer  of  the 
lane,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  home,  when  he  oame  upon  the  school 
teacher.  It  was  a  day  late  in  December,  and 
k  was  going  out  into  the  night  in  a  fearful  oon- 
Tulsion  of  storm. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  for  seyeral  hours, 
and  the  wind  tore -up  the  great  sheets  and  piled 
them  along  the  roadside,  and  hurled  the  thick 
flakes  through  the  air  in  great,  blinding  clouds, 
80  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  see  where 
to  guide  his  horse,  for  he  was  returning  from 
an  acyoining  Tillage,  where  he  had  gone  in 
order  to  attend  to  some  important  legal  busi- 
ness. 

My  uncle  recognised  the  lady  at  the  first 
glance,  though  the  wind  had  tossed  her  hair 
over  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  bent  down  in 
order  to  shield  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
wind.  He  sprang  from  his  carriage.  **  How 
in  the  world  did  you  come  here  ?" 

«*  I  think  that  I  must  haTe  lost  my  way," 
she  said,  but  her  Toice  was  weak  and  strained; 
•*  I  was  trying  to  get  back  to  farmer  Ritter's." 

**  Why,  you  are  at  least  three  miles  from  his 
hoiifte.  Come,  let  me  lift  you  into  my  carriage, 
and  I'll  carry  you  home,  for  you'd  certainly 
have  perished  in  this  storm  if  I  hadn't  found 
you." 

He  didn't  hear  her  reply,  for  the  wind  beat 
up  just  then  with  the  Toice  of  a  thousand 
trumpets,  and  carried  it  away;  but  he  lifted 
the  small,  delicate  figure  into  the  carriage,  and 
wrapped  it  in  the  buffalo  skins,  and  springing 
in  beside  it,  urged  his  horse  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

<*  It  will  take  you  a  long  distance  out  of  your 
way.  I  had  no  idea  we  were  so  far  from 
home,"  said  the  sweet,  faint  voice. 

<'  We  are  not  far  from  mine;  I  shall  carry 
you  there  first.  How  you  shiver !  Tou  must 
be  almost  perished  with  cold." 

But  this  time  she  did  not  answer.  Her 
head  fell  down  until  it  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  into  the  fair  face  Philip  Durham 
feared  it  was  struck  with  death. 

I  stood  at  the  window,  peering  out  into  the 
thick  clouds  of  snow  for  a  sight  of  my  uncle's 
carriage,  and  I  shrieked  for  joy  when  I  saw  it 
drive  up  to  the  gate. 


He  dismounted,  and  lifted  what  seemed  to  be 
a  heavy  bundle  from  the  carriage,  and  I  rushed 
out  into  the  hall  and  opened  the  door. 

**  Oh,  uncle !  uncle  I  have  you  brought  a 
dead  woman  home  with  you  ?"  for  I  did  not  at 
first  recognise  the  white,  stark  face,  from 
which  the  bonnet  had  fallen  away. 

*<I  hope  not.  Wealthy.  Bun  quick  for 
Betty!" 

And  he  carried  the  lady  in  and  laid  her  on  the 
lounge  before  the  warm  grate  fire,  and  Betty, 
the  faithful  old  domestic  who  had  nursed  Philip 
when  he  was  a  boy,  hurried  down  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

We  must  get  brandy  down  hw  throat,  and 
her  feet  into  warm  water.  If  that  don't  bring 
her  to,  you  may  depend  on't  she's  froxen  to 
death  !"  exclaimed  the  frightened  old  woman. 

She  came  back  to  life  at  last,  with  low 
groans  and  convulsive  shivers ;  but  she  did  not 
recognixe  any  of  us,  and  f)efore  morning  she 
was  in  a  high  brain  fever.  * 

For  three  weeks  Janet  Day,  the  school 
teacher,  lay  under  our  roof  on  the  borders  of 
the  grave,  and  in  the  delirium  which  accompa- 
nied her  illness  we  learned  the  story  of  her 
Ufe. 

She  was  an  orphan,  the  daughter  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  had  died  several  years  previous. 
She  had  had  sorrows,  long  and  heavy  ones,  no 
matter  what,  for  we  who  learned  them  by  her 
sick  bed,  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  which  had 
fired  her  brain  with  madness,  never  betrayed 
them. 

Suffice  it,  she  had  been  a  brave,  patienl, 
long  enduring  woman,  and  her  trials  had  at 
length  driven  her  to  apply  for  the  situation  of 
district  school  teacher  at  Wilmot;  but,  while 
her  sorrows  had  only  clarified  and  enriched 
her  character,  they  had  worn  heavily  on  her 
physique. 

Farmer  Bitter  and  his  wife  had  no  idea  that 
she  went  with  failing  strength  and  aching  head 
every  morning  to  her  arduous  school  duties^ 
for  she  never  complained  of  illness. 

But  that  day  she  dismissed  her  scholars  early 
in  the  afternoon,  because  of  the  storm  which 
had  just  commenced,  and  then  she  started  for 
home.  She  could  remember  nothing,  however, 
after  she  left  the  school  house.  But  it  was 
appointed  Janet  Day  to  live,  and  not  die. 

**  I  reckon  she'll  be  able  to  stand  the  ride  in 

your  spring  carriage  in  a  day  or  two,"  said 

(  farmer  Bitter  one  pleasant  January  morning, 

c  as  he  stopped  on  his  way  to  market,  with  a 

(  china  bowl  of  blackberry  jam  for  the  *<  school 
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ma'am.*'  You've  had  her  here  a  risin'  o'  seYen 
weeks,  and  mother  was  sayin'  this  momtn'  she 
knew  quite  enough  on  Miss  Day  to  be  sartin' 
she'd  want  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Why,  farmer  Ritter,  don't  you  think  we 
make  the  lady  as  comfortable  as  your  wife 
could  ?"  asked  my  uncle,  with  a  shade  of  an- 
noyance on  his  face. 

**  We  aint  no  fears  on  that  score,"  subjoined 
the  farmer,  cracking  his  whip,  and  awkwardly 
setting  one  foot  before  the  other,  **  but  you 
know  it's  a  little  oncommon  for  a  young  woman 
to  be  Tisitin'  a  man  that  hasn't  a  wife  of  his 
own." 

A  comical  smile  wayered  oyer  my  uncle's 
fkce.  '<  I  haTcn't  thought  of  it  in  that  light," 
he  said. 

**  Wall,  I  hope  you  wont  take  no  offence, 
lawyer,  but  bein'  as  things  are,  we  thought 
we'd  better  try  and  take  her  home,  if  she 
keeps  up,  and  the  January  thaw  holds  on." 

'"  Well,  I'll  speak  to  Miss  Day  about  it,"  an- 
swered my  uncle. 

"  Uncle  Phil,  I  do  wish  you'd  fcome  and  help 
me  place  these  flowers,"  for  I  was  intent  on 
arranging  some  golden  immortelles  after  a 
somewhat  intricate  pattern,  on .  a  cushion  of 
gray  moss ;  and  he  had  been  pacing  to  and  ft'o 
before  me,  evidently  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

"I  can't  attend  to  your  nonsense  now, 
Wealthy,  I'm  too  busy." 

I  was  highly  indignant  at  this  reply,  espe- 
cially as  my  uncle  continued  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  for  another  hour 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day,  our 
invalid  guest  came  down  stairs  for  the  first 
time  since  her  illness.  I  had  established  my- 
self in  the  deep  bay  window  of  the  sitting- 
room,  with  a  new  book  which  my  uncle  had 
brought  me,  and  the  heavy  crimson  curtains 
(airly  hid  me  from  sight.  My  uncle  wheeled 
the  iuTalid  before  the  grate  fire,  and  sat  down 
by  her  side. 

I  remember  the  fair  pale  face  resting  against 
the  crimson  oushions  of  the  arm-chair  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  the  heads  which  had 
belonged  to  my  father's  studio,  and  it  sat  on 
the  small,  delicate  neck,  as  a  lily  sits  on  its 
slender  stem,  rooked  about  by  the  winds. 

"  How  much  better  you  are  looking,"  perus- 
ing the  pale  face. . 

"  That  is  what  they  all  tell  me,  and  I  have 
but  one  answer,  '  I  am  feeling  better,  too.'" 

I  do  not  know  what  reply  my  uncle  made  to 
this  remark,  for  I  became  absorbed  in  my 


book,  and  they  chatted  together  for  an  hour 
perhaps,  when  his  tones  called  my  attention 
again. 

**  Farmer  Ritter  was  here  again  to-day,  and 
he  thinks  that  he  must  have  you  home  in  two 
or  three  days.  But  I  don't  know  how  we  can 
spare  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  say  this,  after  all  the 
trouble  I  have  given  you.  But  farmer  Ritter 
has  only  forst ailed  my  own  intention." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  your  returning  with  any 
pleasure.  Kind  as  they  are,  and  much  as  they 
love  you,  you  cannot  be  happy  in  the  midst  oi 
such  uncongenial  environments." 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  pale  face,  and  the 
brown  eyes  shone  in  it  like  lamps  far  out  at 
sea.  **  I  have  learned  to  take  my  life  as  God 
sends  it." 

"  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  He  wills  you 
should  go  back  ?" 

**  I  think  so,  because,  as  you  see,  there  is  no 
other  place  to  go." 

*♦  But  you  can  stay  here." 

The  deep  brown  eyes  sought  his  face,  filled 
with  wonder.  **I  do  not  understand  you," 
she  said,  just  as  a  child  might  have  said  it 

My  uncle  took  the  thin,  soft  fingers  in  his 
own.  *'  Janet  Day,"  and  a  tremor  ran  through 
the  low,  deep  tones,  "I  am  an  abrupt  man, 
and  you  are  a  woman  with  whom  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  use  soft  phrases  and  lover's  flattery. 
When  I  said  *  stay  here,'  I  meant  as  my  wife, 
tenderly  sheltered,  dearly  beloved,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  home  that  will  never  again  seem  so 
without  you." 

Her  white  face  had  kindled  and  died,  in 
changes  like  the  fire  flames.  She  covered  it 
with  her  small  hand,  fair  and  transparent  as 
some  curving  shell.  I  saw  the  tears  which 
glistened  on  her  fingers,  and  heard  the  sobs 
which  shook  her. 

My  uncle  leaned  forward.  "Janet,  have 
you  no  answer  for  me  but  tears  ?" 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  in  his  face,  a  smile 
that  must  have  brightened  a  man's  heart  for- 
ever.    She  laid  her  hands  in  his. 

Leaning  forward  to  see  them,  my  book  fell. 

".What  does  this  mean?"  said  my  uncle, 
and  he  sprang  to  the  window* 

**  It's  only  I,  Uncle  Phil ;  I  just  got  behind 
here  because  it's  such  a  nice  place  to  read." 

"And  you've  heard  all  we've  been  saying, 
you  little  witch,  you  I"  and  I  was  sure  that  he 
blushed,  almost  as  much  as  Miss  Day  did. 

"  Only  the  last  part,  and  I  wont  tell  any- 
body, I  wont,  as  true  as  I  live !" 

My  uncle   burst   into  one  of  his    hearty 
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laughs,  and  Janet  Day^s  blended  in  with  it,  like 
a  merry  air,  and  sweet  aa  the  gurgle  of  soft- 
flowing  waters. 

**  Wealthy,  you  little  rogue,  come  here  and 
tell  me  how  you  should  like  to  say  '  my  Aunt 
Janet.' " 

**  I  should  like  to  say  it  Tery  much  indeed, 
Uncle  Phil,'*  and  I  went  up  to  the  lady  and 
kissed  her,  and  she  put  her  arms  about  me  and 
called  me  her  little  girl,  with  eyes  ftiU  of  shin- 
ing tears. 

The  next  day  fan&er  Ritter  called  to  confer 
with  Miss  Day  respecting  her  return  home, 
and  great  was  the  old  man's  astonishment  when 
my  uncle  informed 'him  that  she  had  concluded 
to  pass  the  winter  at  his  house. 

<*But  she  can  never  foot  it  three  miles  to 
school,  lawyer  Dunham." 

"  She  has  concluded  to  give  it  up,  and  take 
only  Wealthy  and  me  for  her  pupils." 

My  uncle  eiyoyed,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
look  of  blank  astonishment  which  settled  down 
on  the  old  man's  weather-beaten  Tissge. 

At  last  he  explained  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  when  the  farmer  came  to  understand  it, 
his  face  brightened  up  wonderfully,  and  *he 
shook  hands  warmly  with  my  uncle  and  Miss 
Day,  and  wished  them  "much  joy  "  in  a  roice 
hoarse  with  emotion ;  and  he  went  out  of  the 
house  muttering  ta  himself^  **  Wont  mother  be 
dumb-foundered  when  I  tell  her  V* 


I  be  and  do  this.  Wealthy,  I  think,  also,  with 
I  Luther,  because  I  know  *  that  the  wwtetett  thing 
\  thit  9ide  of  Heaven  is  the  heart  of  a  Chrittian 
woman  /* " 


TWO    PICTURES. 


BT   BLLBN   0. 

Wrapped  in  the  soft,  dreaay  shadows, 

That  float  in  the  firelight's  glow, 
Unheeding  that  over  the  meadows 

The  winds  of  the  winter  blow . 
One  with  a  faoe  framed  fairly. 

In  onrls  with  a  golden  gleam, 
Connts  orer  the  treasares  that  rarely 

Flash  out  of  a  maiden's  dream. 

Broad  lands  that  lie  in  the  ermine 

Of  Winter's  most  royal  robe, 
Jewels  whose  hearts  were  once  bnraiag 

Where  breezes  of  Araby  blowed ; 
Long  lines  of  aneestry  gifted, 

With  the  flash  of  noble  blood, 
Knighted  through  the  blades  they  lifted, 

In  swelling  a  orimson  flood. 

Titles  with  reverence  spoken 

Before  the  sweet  maiden-name, 
And  scores  of  bright  lances  broken 

In  easing  a  Jealous  pain. 
"Yet,"— -and  her  hands  break  slowly 

The  idle  clasp  they  have  worn, 
**  Better  that  to  lil^  more  lowly 

A  woman's  heart  should  be  bom." 


It  was  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  and  j 
the  glory  of  apple-blossoms. 

My  aunt,  Janet  Dunham,  sat  in  the  bay  | 
window,  with  the  soft  winds  stirring  her  brown  | 
hair.  To  what  shall  I  liken  her  that  is  fair, 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  ?  She  was  like  \ 
a  fair  lily  set  ftill  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  in  < 
the  currents  of  my  uncle's  life,  or  like  a  sweet ! 
chime  of  bells  waTing  back  and  forth  melodies  | 
in  the  air  about  him. 

His  head  was  in  her  lap,  and  her  soft  hand  \ 
was  lying,  a  still  caress,  in  his  hair,  while  he  j 
read  alternately  the  book  which  he  held,  and  < 
the  face  abore  him.  I  sat  still  and  watched  \ 
them  for  a  little  while. 

At  last  I  spoke :     **  Uncle,  do  you  remember  | 
what  you  said  to  me  so  long  ago,  that  it  was  | 
just  like  a  woman  to  be  selflsh  and  ambitious, 
and  sell  a  true  heart  for  gold  t    Do  you  tbink  | 
so  now  V* 

'*What  a  memory  that  child  has,  Janet!" 
Then  he  called  me  to  him,  and  drawing  his  ] 
arm   around  my  waist,  said  Tery  earnestly : 
"  If  I  think  it  is  like  a  good  many  women  to  i 


Standing  in  the  misty  dawsing, 

With  the  wild  sea  at  her  feet. 
The  winds  of  a  bitter  morning 

Blowing  eold  across  her  eheek, 
And  with  a  brow  bound  plainly^ 

In  smooth  bands  of  raven  hair. 
Strives  bravely,  therefore  not  vainly, 

To  number  her  treasures  there. 

Only  the  low,  darksome  dwelling 

In  sound  of  the  sea's  wild  moan, 
With  the  winds  forever  telling 

Their  message  of  "  all  alone," 
Only  the  nighf  s  darker  falling 

To  change  the  monotoaous  day. 
And  the  stem  roek-barrier  walHng 

The  deep  waters  of  the  bay. 

Tet  the  eyes  that  resting,  tearless, 

On  the  glimmer  of  a  sail 
That  dipf  to  the  westward,  fearless. 

And  loses  the  landsman's  hail, 
Hold  a  strong  and  a  steady  burning 

Of  the  fires  of  trusting  fhith, 
That  sends  the  low  sigh  of  yearning 

Away  from  the  rising  breath. 
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On*  title  is  tpoken,  lowly, 

Before  the  nnbUsoned  i 
By  a  heart  that  holds  as  holy, 

The  purity  of  its  fame  j 
She  turns  to  the  life  Qod  gi^es  her, 

On  a  wild,  uncaltared  shore, 
With  but  love  and  Faith  to  live  for, 

Tet  the  heart  asks  nothing  more. 
Charlotte  Centre,  N,  Y. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

BT  BLLBN  0.  LAKK. 

Wb  of  thia  world,  through  the  impulses  of 
heart  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of  nature,  lean 
one  upon  another  as  we  go  upward  or  down- 
ward on  the  hill  of  life,  oling  olosely  to  the 
hands  that  we  haye  found  endowed  with 
strength  for  our  weakness,  and  rest  trustfully 
on  the  hearts  that  have  but  tender  chiding 
for  our  folly,  forgiveness  for  our  errors,  and 
reverence  for  our  efforts  toward  attaining 
higher  planes  in  the  dnona  of  life. 

There  are  chains  of  sympathy  that  draw 
ns  back  many  tknes  fhnn  the  wild  seas  on 
which  the  heart  is  led  to  Tenture,  and  there 
nre  few  who  have  not  known  the  struggle, 
weary  enough  in  its  pain,  yet  blessed  in  its 
after  peaee,  of  putting  away  sad  memories  of 
the  dead,  to  live  for  the  sake  of  loved  ones 
left ;  yet  how  much  more  bitter,  how  dark  with 
all  loneliness  and  desolation,  must  be  the  life 
that  has  no  oall  of  Ioyo  from  the  world  where 
it  is  bound,  whose  sorrow  is  unshrined,  whose 
wild  reaohings  after  human  aid  and  human 
sympathy  are  Tain. 

Tet  that  snoh  sorrow  is  sooner  or  later  an 
aching  wound  in  aU  hearts,  we  can  scaro^y 
fail  to  know.  It  may  not  be  for  th€  dead: 
but  there  are  pidns  that  come  to  us  through 
peculiar  organisations,  through  wasted  affec- 
tions, through  darkened  hopes,  and  actions 
misappr^icnded,  which  are  too  closely  inter- 
woven  with  oar  heart-strings  to  be  laid  open  to 
cool  judgment,  even  fh>m  those  who  love  us  best. 

Therefore  is  it  that  we  say  U  it  not  well  to 
give  the  people  of  the  world  **  power  upon  our 
souls  "  so  absolute,  Ihai,  lacking  an  upholding 
hand,  we  sink  to  the  loweoi  depths  of  anguish 
and  dwolation,  and  send  the  heart  out  in 
searching  and  yearning  after  some  other  heart 
that  will  understand  it,  only  to  find  it  wounded 
to  the  faintness  of  despair  by  the  searching, 
and  finding  not. 

A  soul  is  truly  brave  that  can  put  from  it  all 
tendency  to  a  sickly  development  of  its  hopes 
md  yearnings,  and  truly  strong,  if  dependency 
on  outer  influences  and  worldly  affections  only 


!  as  auxiliaries  to  happiness.  It  searches  for  and 
I  finds  at  last,  within  itself  and  its  trust  in  God, 
**  /^  well  of  water,  undisturbed  and  deep, 
Of  sttstenanoe,  refreshment,  and  repose." 
We  know  what  it  is,  when  the  spirit  is  shaken 
\  by  petty  conflicts,  and  wearied  by  contact  with 
!  gross  materialism,  to  turn  f^om  the  discord 
1  that  grates  on  nerve  and  brain,  to  a  heart  that 

keeps  for  our  moods  of  pain  the  quieting  mag- 
I  netism  of  its  love  and  sympathy,  and  leome- 

what  lik0  this,  we  may  well  believe,  is  the  in- 
!  flueaee  that  we  gain  firom  calm  and  earnest 
I  communion  with  our  own  souls. 

«  Not  all  evil "  is  the  spark  of  immortal  life 
'  that  burns  within  us,  and  who  can  say  what 
'  strong  and  earnest  impulses  have  been  fanned 
I  into  flame,  and  set  in  the  paths  that  led  to 
I  fruition  by  a  day,  an  hour,  of  self-communion ; 
I  that  day  or  that  hour — one  in  which  we  realised 
I  that  the  human  heart  on  which  we  leaned  had 
I  fallen  to  its  natrve  dust,  or  to  the  scarce  darker 
»  grave  of  the  world-^nd  felt  that,  for  all  after- 
^  life,  whether  it  oame  to  ns  in  light  or  gloom, 
\  our  only  armor  was  siLr-BiPBiiDBiroJi. 
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BT  DR.  0.  0.  OCX. 
It  is  a  fearful  night  abroad, 

A  night  of  wind  and  snow ; 
The  fire  is  dying  on  the  hearth, 

The  taper  burning  low  / 
And  yet  for  dreary  hours  I  sit. 

And  on  the  embers  gaxe. 
And  people  these  old  halls  once  more 

With  the  forms  of  other  days. 
0,  some  were  young  and  heautiftily 

Of  those  Who  gathered  here, 
And  some  were  in  the  faded  leaf. 

Weighed  down  b;^  toil  and  care ; 
But  whether  they  were  gay  or  sad. 

Or  young  in  years,  or  old. 
They  all  sleep  well  in  the  church  yard  stUl* 

Beneath  the  ehuroh  yard  mould. 
And  yet,  around  this  hearth  to  night 

I  cannot  feel  alone, 
Still  something  lingers  fondly  here 

Of  the  dear  ones  loved  and  gone ; 
Hist  fbr  some  familiar  step 

Upon  the  old  oak  stair. 
And  start,  as  fialls  a  treasured  tone 

Upon  the  midnight  air ! 
Dark  shadows  gather  on  the  walls 

As  dies  the  fliekering  blase. 
And  thought  strays  far  fW>m  the  silent  room, 

And  the  scenes  of  vanished  days, 
To  a  world  where  the  st>rms  sball  beat  no  more^ 

And  the  shadows  never  come, 
And  the  parted  ones  be  gathered  all 

In  a  bright  and  changeless  home ! 
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THE  WORTH  OP  WOMANLY  CHKEEFUL- 

NESS. 
Wi  oome  in  contact  with  a  most  singular 
fact,  which  at  first  is  not  easy  of  analysis,  tliat 
people  are«ntent  on  playing  the  miserable,  as 
if  there  were  a  Tirtne  in  it.  The  real  solution 
is  that  it  is  an  exhibition  of  selfishness ;  for 
no  one  is  habitually  cheerful  who  does  not 
think  more  of  others  than  himself.  Multitudes 
appear  to  be  studious  of  something  wliich 
makes  them  unhappy:  for  unhappiness  ex- 
cites attention,  and  attention  is  supposed  to 
inspire  interest,  and  interest  comparison.  You 
haye  seen  a  person  of  rery  robust  and  corpu- 
lent habit,  80  robust  as  ought  to  excite  per- 
petual gratitude  for  joyous  health,  sometimes 
putting  on  the  airs  of  an  invalid,  for  no  reason 
in  the  world  but  to  draw  out  toward  him  some 
expression  of  afi^ectionate  concern,  and  so 
gratify  his  self-conceit.  That  very  mood  which 
in  children  is  called  beiug  ''naughty,"  for 
which  they  are  whipped  and  sent  to  bed,  in 
young  people  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  { 
*»  low  spirits,"  for  which  they  are  to  be  petted 
and  pitied ;  whilst  in  elderly  people  it  is  known 
as  **  neryousness,"  for  which  it  is  expected 
ihey  should  be  humored  to  the  full  tension  of 
mortal  patience. 


CHILDHOOD. 
Let  no  man  smile,  in  self-sufficiency  of  his 
acquisitions,  at  the  perceptions  of  early,  very 
early  childhood.  Deep  and  rapturous  are 
they,  as  some  of  those  rare  old  springs  of 
limpid  water  that  bubble  in  brawly  beauty  to 
the  earth's  surface  from  rocky  recesses  that 
never  may  see  the  light  of  day.  To  childhood  all 
is  rest — that  which  appears  to  be  is.  The  little 
hand  that,  with  no  mental  guiding  notion  of 
distance,  outstretches  to  grasp  the  moon  for 
its  silvery  beauty,  is  but  the  type  of  the  young 
mind  that  has  made  no  moral  comparisons. 
Vividness  of  conception  and  absolute  faith  in 
all  they  seCi  combined  with  an  intuitive  and 
deeply  philosophical  judgment  of  gentleness 
or  harshness,  make  up  the  early  mysteries  of 
human  intellect;  perception  and  moral  edu- 
cation acting  and  reacting  in  their  thousands 
of  after  conditions,  do  all  the  rest.  Happy  is 
that  tiny  lord  of  the  creation  whose  first  tot- 
tering mental  steps  are  guided  by  kindness. 
Wo,  wo  to  those  who,  with  so  sacred  a  trust 
as  a  human  soul,  fresh  and  unsullied  from  the 
hand  of  its  Maker,  confided  to  them,  abuse 
the  confidence  of  nature,  and  betray  their  I 
OodI  \ 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW 
OF  DEATH. 

BT  rAJTNT  fALSS. 

Mt  feet  drew  near  the  valley — I  could  hear 

The  flow  of  Jordan  throngh  the  mista  that  hide ; 
Yet  on  I  trod,  without  a  sign  of  fear. 
For  angels  walked  beside. 

The  tender  Summer  birds  had  southward  flown, 

The  flowers  lain  down  to  sleep  until  the  Spring ; 
Of  this  eliill  earth  I,  too,  had  weary  grown. 
In  brighter  climes  would  sin^ 

I  knew  the  flowers  would  wake  again  and  smUe, 

The  birds  build  in  the  lilac  by  the  door; 
And  I  should  go,  be  missed  a  little  while^ 
But  come  again  no  more. 

Yet  turned  I  not  for  tears  or  outstretched  arms. 

Nor  for  the  abguisb  of  my  only  child ; 
The  Heavenly  City,  with  its  untold  charms, 
Beyond  the  river  smiled. 

The  gates  of  pearl !    I  saw  their  light  afsi^— 

Some  **  gone  before  "  awaited  me  within ; 
No  restless  yearnings  their  sweet  rest  to  msr. 
No  sickness,  sorrow,  sin. 

But  the  life  angel  beckoned  me  away — 

With  slow,  weak  steps  I  followed  where  he  led ; 
Not  yet,  he  said,  thy  rett  awhUe  delay, 
There's  work  for  thee  instead. 

The  April  rain  makes  music  on  the  roof, 

The  April  buds  are  brightening  into  flowers ; 
And,  God's  love  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woof. 
Time  weaves  for  me  the  hours. 

0  hearty  take  courage !  Some  threads  dark  as  night. 

Beside  the  sunbeams  in  life's  web  are  wove; 
But  they  are  needftil  in  thy  Father's  sights 
Are  tokens  of  His  love. 


LINES  FOB  A  SQUABB  IN  AN  ALBUM  QUILT. 

Love — ftom  thy  seenes  of  childhood — 
Love — from  their  sunny  skies — 

Love — ^firom  their  green  old  wildwoods. 
And  love  from  their  gentle  eyes, 
Bring  we  to  thee. 

Thy  name  is  a  name  that  lingers 

Still  in  its  native  bowers, 
And  to  give  thy  sleep  home  dreamingt 

We  here  have  traced  thee  ours ; 
Loved  let  them  be  I 


HOME. 

Softly,  gently  breathe  that  little  word. 

For  oh  t  a  thousand  memories  it  doth  recall. 

Fraught  with  sweet  images  of  days  gone  by. 


§0p'  mA  iSivU'  ^vajittvs. 


THB  LITTLB  GIRL  AT  THE  PALINGS.      S 

BT  TlRGtHIA  F.  TOWHIBND.  > 

(OoMinued,)  ^ 

Just  ai  Uiat  moment  there  came  the  light,  soft  \ 
patter  of  a  child's  feet  along  the  hall,  litUe  fingers 
polled  a  moment  at  the  door-knob,  and  then  Annie 
Whipple  barst  into  the  room,  and  stood  still  staring 
at  Alice,  her  sweet  face  full  of  wonder. 

She  was  a  rarelj  beautiful  child*  with  a  com- 
plexion like  a  half  blossomed  lUjr,  and  ejes  of  a 
rich  agate  brown,  and  her  little  rose-bud  of  a  month 
was  set  amongst  a  bed  of  dimples. 

« Come  here,  my  darling,"  said  the  mother, 
reaching  out  her  hands,  <'do  jou  see  who's  got* 
home?" 

**  Fninky !  Franky  V*  shouted  the  glad  voice  of 
the  little  one,  as  she  sprang  toward  her  brother. 

And  Frank  caught  the  little  sister  in  his  arms, 
and  covered  her  babyj-face  with  kisses.  <'Is  she 
glad  to  see  brother  back  again  ?" 

"Frank,  who  is  that — who  is  that?"  in  a  lower 
whisper,  pulling  her  brother's  sleeve  and  peering 
at  Alioe  from  nnder  her  long  lashes,  in  a  way  that 
vas  irresistibly  comical. 

"  It's  a  little  girl,  pussy,  tiiat  I've  brought  home 
to  take  oare  of  you.  Wont  Annie  go  up  with 
brother  and  shake  hands  with  her  ?" 

She  hid  her  shy  face  a  moment  on  his  shoulder, 
then  she  slipped  her  small  hand  in  Frank's,  and 
pattered  np  to  Aliee  by  his  side. 

And  the  heart  of  the  orphan  went  out  at  once 
toward  her  little  charge.  She  bent  down  and  drew 
the  child  toward  her,  and  Annie  Whipple  lifted  her 
dimpled  arms  and  clasped  them  around  Alice'i 
neek,  and  kissed  her  brown  cheek,  and  from  that 
Lour  the  children  were  friends. 

Mrs.  Whipple  was  a  judicious.  Christian  woman, 
with  a  warm,  generous  heart,  which  was  always 
overflowing  in  kindly  words  and  deeds,  to  those 
about  her. 

Some  heavy  rains  of  sorrow  and  anguish  had 
fallen  into  her  life.  It  was  less  than  two  years 
ainoe  her  husband's  face  was  oovered  np  under  that 
green  pillow  which  the  loom  of  every  spring  weaves 
over  the  faces  of  the  loved  and  lost  He  had  died 
soddenly,  and  the  fever  which  carried  him  to  his 
jcrave  was  brought  on  by  care  and  labor  and  anxiety, 
whieh  the  dieeovery  of  the  rasoality  of  one  of  his 
partners,  and  his  ooniequent  failure  in  business, 
hadeaiised  him. 

Mr.  Whipple  left  his  family  a  sufficient  fortune 
to  seeure  it  firom  all  wan^  under  his  wife's  judicious 
manageBMBl^  though  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 


elegant  home  of  her  early  married  life,  and  to  give 
up  all  the  luxury  and  splendor  with  which  her  hus- 
band, had  surrounded  her;  but  she  was  a  brave, 
hopeful  woman,  and  her  heart  never  looked  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  her  palace  home,  in  that 
graceful  little  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
where  she  brought  up  in  the  love  and  the  fear  of 
Ood  the  children  which  He  had  given  her. 

So  the  little  orphan^  Alioe  Lynne,  had  fallen  into 
good  hands. 

Mrs.  Whipple's  heart  was  drawn  toward  her  son's 
protege  f^om  the  first,  and  her  care  and  kindness 
made  a  life  new  and  blessed  for  Alice  Lynne. 


Two  years  had  gone  by.  It  was  a  cold  winter's 
night,  and  the  sky  was  hung  with  stars,  and  the 
earth  was  laid  away  in  the  eold,  white  linen  wrap* 
pers  of  winter. 

Mrs.  Whipple  and  Annie  and  Alice  sat  in  the 
cosy  little  sitting-room,  and  the  gas  light  and  the 
glow  of  the  grate  fire  threw  their  soft  charm  over 
the  apartment.  The  lady  was  embroidering'  a 
scarlet  dress  for  her  daughter,  who  was  trying  on 
the  bonnet  of  a  new  wax  doll,  while  Alice  sat  by 
the  table  completely  absorbed  in  the  book  before 
her. 

These  two  years  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  girt  Her  face  has  lost  its  worn,  sallow  hue, 
and  the  dark  bands  of  neatly  braided  hair  fall  now 
around  soft,  plump  cheeks,  where  smiles  wander  so 
naturally  that  they  have  not  quite  gone  out,  even 
in  her  studying. 

The  door  opens  suddenly  and  Frank  breaks  into 
the  room.  "Come,  girls,"  cries  the  bold,  eager 
voice, "  put  on  your  things  in  a  giff,  and  hurry 
right  out  It's  capital  sledding,  the  hill's  as  smootii 
as  ice,  and  you'll  go  down  like  an  arrow." 

Annie  claps  her  hands  and  runs  to  the  closet ' 
for  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  while  her  mother  says, 
glancing  out  of  the  window  : 

"  It's  a  terrible  cold  night,  Frank,  I'm  aflraid  to 
trust  her  out" 

"  Oh,  mamma  I  you  needn't  be ;  the  wind  will 
only  put  tresh  roses  in  her  cheeks.  Such  fVin  as  we 
boys  have  had !"  and  he  laughs  triumphantly  as  he 
spreads  his  hands  above  the  glowing  coals. 

"What— aren't  you  going,  Alice?"  for  her  head 
is  still  bowed  over  her  book. 

"  No,  Frank,  I  can't  I  can't  have  this  long  his- 
tory lesson  if  I  do." 

"Now,  just  hear  that»  mother!"  exclaims  the 
boy,  in  a  voioe  of  considerable  irritation ;  "  if  Alice 
Lynne  isn't  the  greatest '  book  worm '  I  ever  came 
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across.    Who  erer  heard  of  a  girl  refusing  to  have  \ 
a  little  tan  for  a  history  lesson !" 

**  It's  very  commendable  in  her  to  d»  so^  I'm 
sure/'  answered  Mrs.  Whipple^  bending  her  warm* 
bright  smile»  on  the  girl,  as  she  draws  on  Annie's 
mittens. 

"  Now,  mamma,  one  would  think  you  were  a  \ 
school  teacher,  to  hear  you  say  that !" 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  one,"  and  Alice  lifts  up  her  [ 
face  with  a  quick  flash  of  earnestness. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  really,  Alice,  you  wouldn't  like 
to  be  a  school  teacher  ?" 

Frank  says  the  words  half  contemptuously,  as 
the  profession  happens  to  have  no  great  charm  of 
association  for  him. 

"  Tes,  I  should,  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world." 

''Now  go,  mother's  darling;  look  out  and  keep 
her  cloak  wrapped  warm  about  her!"  exclaims 
Mrs.  Whipple,  in  her  mother-tonet,  as  she  kisses 
Annie,*  and  the  brother  and  sister  go  out  together; 
but  at  the  door  the  boy  turns  and  sees  that  Alice's 
eyes  have  followed  him  with  great  longing.  He 
stops.  **  Yon  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  lose. 
Alice." 

"  I  know  Fm  not  going  to  lose  this  lesson/'  play- 
fully holding  up  her  book. 

And  Frank  goes  out  without  her. 

There  is  a  long  quiet  in  the  room,  broken  only  by 
the  tick  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  and  the  crackle 
of  the  flames  as  they  leap  round  the  coals.  At  last 
Alice  lajTS  down  her  book. 

**  Hare  you  learned  your  lesson,  Alice  ?*' 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 

'*  Well,  then,  I  am  ready  to  have  a  few  moments' 
talk  with  you.    Are  you  quite  certain  that  what  \ 
you  said  to  Frank  just  now  was  the  truth,  that  yon 
would  prefer  oeing  a  school  teacher  to  anything  ( 
elser 

"I  am  very  certain  of  it" — with  that  earnest 
out-leap  of  her  face. 

*<Well,  then,  my  child,  you  may  set  yourself  J 
about  being  one  at  once  ,*  fbr  motherless,  fatherless 
little  girl  that  yon  are,  I  want  to  feel  that  when  you  \ 
jgo  out  from  under  my  roof  you  will  not  go  unfitted  ' 
to  make  yourself  usefbl  and  happy.     I  will  send 
you  to  sehool  for  the  next  three  years,  Alice." 

**  Oh,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Whipple,  more  than  my 
words  can  say  I" 

They  did  not  need  to  say  any  more  when  she  \ 
went  and  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Whipple's  feet,  and  lay- 
ing her  head  in  her  lap  sobbed  for  joy. 

[to  be  CONTnctJBD.] 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  BUILD? 

Four  children  were  playing  on  the  seashore. 
They  had  gathered  bright  pebUet  and  beanUfbl 
shells,  and  written  their  names  in  the  pnre^  white  I 
sand ;  but  at  last,  tired  o£  thefar  sport,  they  were  \ 
about  going  home,  when  one  of  them,  as  they  eame 
to  a  pile  of  stones,  cried  ont : 


"  Ob  !  let  us  build  a  fort;  and  we  will  call  that 
ship,  away  out  there,  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  make 
believe  we  are  firing  great  cannon  ballfl-  into 
her!" 

"  Yes,  yes !  let  us  build  a  fort,"  responded  Ed- 
ward, the  ether  lad. 

And  the  two  boys — for  two  were  bojrs  and  two 
girl»— ran  off  to  the  pile  of  stones,  and  began  re- 
moving them  to  a  place  near  the  water. 

*'  Come,  Anna  and  Jane,"  said  they,  **  come  and 
help  us." 

"  Oh,  no.    Don't  let  us  build  a  fort,"  said  Jane. 

**  Yes  ,•  we  will  build  a  fort,"  returned  the  boys. 
''What  else  can  we  build?  You  wouldn't  put  a 
house  down  here  on  the  water's  edge  ?" 

**  No ;  but  III  tell  you  what  we  can  build,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  a  fort." 

"  Wen,-  what  can  we  build?" 

"  A  light-house,"  said  the  girls  ;  ''and  that  will 
be  just  as  much  in  place  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  as 
a  fort.  We  can  call  th#  ship  yonder  a  vessel  lost 
in  the  darkness,  and  we  will  hang  out  a  light  and 
direct  her  in  the  true  way.  Wont  that  be  much 
better  than  to  call  her  an  enemy,  and  build  a  fort 
to  destroy  her  ?  See  how  beautifully  she  sits  upon 
and  glides  over  the  smooth  water  1  Her  sails  are 
like  the  open  wings  of  a  bird,  and  they  bear  her 
gracefully  along.  Would  it  not  be  cruel  to  shoot 
great  balls  into  her  sides,  tear  her  sails  to  pieces, 
and  kill  the  men  who  are  on  board  of  her  ?  Oh ! 
I  am  sure  it  would  make  us  all  happier  to  sare  her 
when  in  darkness  and  danger.  No,  no ;  let  us  not 
build  a  fort,  but  a  light-house ;  fbr  it  is  better  to 
save  than  to  destroy." 

The  girls  spoke  with  tenderness  and  enthusiasm, 
and  their  words  reached  the  better  feelings  of  their 
companions. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  they,  «we  will  buUd  a  light- 
house, and  not  a  fort"    And  they  did  so. 

Yes,  it  is  much  better  to  save  than  to  destroy. 
Think  of  that,  children,  and  let  it  go  with  yon 
through  HTb.  Be  more  earnest  to  save  your  friends 
than  to  destroy  your  enemies.  And  yet,  when  a 
real  enemy  comes,  and  seeks  to  do  evil,  bo  trm'B  to 
resist  him. 

QUERIES. 

Onoe  in  a  nlmrte,  twioo  in  a  momonti  oneo  in  » 
man's  lifb?    The  letter  M. 

What  Is  tbe  differenee  between  twenty  towc  quart 
bottles,  and  four  and  twenty  quart  botUet  ?  68 
quarts  differeDce. 

How  will  you  arrange  fbnr  9's  so  as  to  make  one 
hundred?    99  9-8. 

Why  11  a  lady's  hair  like  a  beo-hiyof  It  holdt 
tbeeomb. 

Why  is  an  attorney  like  a  minister  f  Beoattso 
be  studies  the  law  and  the  profits. 

When  is  a  man  not  a  man  ?    When  he's  a-bod. 

Why  is  a  miser  like  seasoned  timber?  Boeanso 
he  nerer  gives. 


^0ihtxfi'  §tifMimtni 


^^^^^^^*^*^^^^^^*^*^S^k^k^ 


"THB  TBAOHBB'S  CROSS." 
"I  dov't  like  the   temoher,  motlier,  he  is  eo 


'*  Bui  het  not  mj  Httle  daughter  oreised  him  ? 
Let  «i  see.  fi»Te  joa  tried  your  beet  to-dsj  to 
learn  your  leesons  t  Hare  joa  given  your  teacher 
the  eatisfaotiun  of  seeing  yon  quiet,  industrious 
and  persereringf  Hare  you  mamfested  no  dispo- 
sition to  annoy  him  in  any  way,  by  disregarding 
the  mies  of  school,  or  otherwise  eonducting  im- 
properly V 

**  Why,  I  did  not  whisper  or  play  half  «a  much 
as  some  others  did.  I  only  told  Susie  Jones  that  I 
eould  make  a  prettier  butterfly  than  the  one  she 
had  drawn  on  her  slate ;  and  then  Annie  Ourry 
wanted  to  know  what  ooler  my  new  dress  was,  and 
I  just  told  her  i&  was  blue,  and  trimmed  with  blaek 
Telret,  and  how  it  was  out  Fm  sure  that  wasn't 
much." 

"  But  oould  not  my  daughter  get  along  without 
eren  m  muek  whispering?  Could  she  net  hare 
given  the  information  at  reoess,  and  told  Annie  she 
4id  not  like  to  talk  during  study  hours  ?" 

**  But,  mother,  I  forgot,  and  whispered  before  I 
thought  It  was  not  right,  I  know,  but  seeing 
ethers  do  it  made  me  forget  that  if  I  did  the 
nme  my  whisper  would  go  with  theirs,  'as  the 
teaoher  says,  to  mAke  up  a  great  noise  and  eonfo* 
sion.   I  will  try,  mother,  to  remember  it  in  fUture." 

Another  says,  ''I  wish  sohool  would  oloee  to- 
morrow ;  I'm  tired  of  it" 

"What  is  the  matter  now?'*  quickly  inquires 
mother. 

*^  Why,  the  teacher  wont  allow  us  to  whisper  or 
do  anything  we  want  to,  but  we  hare  to  write  com- 
positions every  week,  and  so  many  of  those  hard 
questions  to  do.  I  don't  Uke  (he  teacher  this  win- 
to-  half  as  well  as  I  did  Mr.  T." 

^  Well,  I  should  think  according  to  your  aoeo«nt| 
he  requires  more  than  he  will  get,"  says  the  induU 
geni  mother.    Bid  you  ever  cipher  there  before  ?" 

<<Ko,  and  I  don't  mean  to  now,  if  s  too  hard.  I 
don't  know  how  io  do  the  questions,  and  he  wont 
do  them  Ibr  us  tfll  after  we've  all  tried  them,  and 
Vm  not  going  to  trouble  myself  about  them." 

The  sympathising  parent  wonders  what  teachers 
ware  hired  for,  and  what  they  eao  find  to  do  if  they 
don't  tell  Hie  schokMi  anytiilng.  Mothers,  whioh 
of  the  two  scholars  will  the  teaeher  harve  an  Of^r- 
tmity  to  benefit  mostf — JfocAere'  JommaL 


WrrHOUT  INCTIMBRAirCB. 
Among  the  applicants  for  a  town  missionary's  \ 
ritaation,  reoently  advertised,  several  took  oooasion  \ 
to  urge  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office,  on  the  1 
ground  that  they  were  "without  incumbrance." 
Those  words  happened  to  be  written  in  most  unu- 
sual site  and  prominence  in  one'  application,  the  \ 


\  receipt  of  whioh  was  duly  acknowledged  in  a  note 
\  containing  the  following,  in  the  shape  of  a  post- 
<  script :  "  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are'l^leesed  with 
\  little  children,  and  love  them  dearer  than  aught  on 
i|  earth,  never  again,  I  beseech  you,  use,  in  the  sense 
you  have  done,  the  detestable  expression  '  incum- 
brance,' whioh  is  a  foul  slander  on  the  most  inno- 
cent and  most  delightfU  of  human  beings,  as  well 
as  a  flagrant  insult  to  psrental  affection  and  enjoy- 
ment— things  to  whioh,  it  seems,  yon  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  Uie  unhappy  stranger." 


BABT'S  SHOE. 
The  following  instructions  for  working  a  baby's 
shoe  in  crochet  and  wool  will  be  found  perfeocly 
easy,  as  well  as  an  extremely  good  shape.  Make  a 
chain  of  tweniy  loops,  tun||  making  two  stitches  in 
the  first  loop,  work  to  the  end  in  single  crochet 
making  two  sUtches  in  the  last  loop  as  well  as  at 
the  first  Work  ten  rows,  taking  up  the  back  stitch 
of  the  last  row;  increase  every  row  at  the  end, 
whioh  will  form  the  toe  of  the  boot  but  only  in- 
creasing five  rows  at  the  other  end.  Work  four 
rows  with  fourteen  loops,  still  ineretuing ;  this 
forms  half  of  the  shoe.  Then  work  four  more  rows, 
deer^iuing  in  the  same  proportion ;  this  forms  the 
front  of  the  shoe.  The  other  side  now  remains  to 
be  worked  to  the  same  measurement  still  continu- 
ing to  decrease,  so  that  both  halves  shall  be  exactly 
the  same.  When  this  shoo  shape  is  finished,  it  is 
folded  down  the  centre,  and  sewn  up  from  the  toe 
to  the  heeL  This  will  form  the  sole  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  To  form  it  into  the  boot  shape,  if  re- 
quired, work  one  row  of  chain  all  round  the  top. 
In  this  row,  chain  three  and  loop  in  every  other 
stitch  of  the  last  row.  Repeat  as  many  rows  of  the 
same  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  the  upper  part  of 
the  boot  or  sock.  A  narrow  ribbon  is  inserted  in 
and  out  round  the  top  of  the  shoe  pai%  and  tied 
with  &  bow  in  the  fbont  Tho  same  plan  of  forming 
the  boot  may  be  adopted  either  for  knitting,  tricot 
or  crochet 

WATCH,  MOTHER! 

Mother,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall ; 
Never  count  the  moments  lost^ 
Never  mind  tho  time  it  cost ; 
Little  feet  will  go  astray. 
Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother !  watch  the  IHtle  hand 

Picking  berries  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  o'er  the  fragrant  hay. 
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Never  dftre  the  qoestion  uky 
'*  Why  to  me  thU  weary  task  ?" 
These  lame  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Mother !  watch  the  little  toogue. 
Prattling,  eloquent  and  wild, 

What  is  said  and  what  is  song 
By  the  happy,  joyous  ehild. 

Oatch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken^ 

Stop  the  TOW  before  'tis  broken; 


This  same  tongne  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Savioar's  name. 

Mother  1  watch  the  little  heart 
Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you; 

Wholesome  lessons  now  impart; 
Keep,  0  keep  that  young  heart  true. 

Extirpating  every  weed, 

Sowing  good  and  prenious  seed ; 

Harvest  rich  yon  then  may  see 

Ripening  for  eternity. 


§iie»Uli  §ijiiutmtnU 


READING  ALOUD. 

This  is  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  so  few 
that  a  good  reader  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  man  of 
common-sense.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
so  little  attention  is  paid  to  a  branch  of  education 
so  agreeable,  so  importaq^,  and  so  useful.  Months 
of -time  and  multitudes  of  dollars  are  expended  on 
studies  which  could  be  profitably  dispensed  with 
altogether,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  to 
read  aloud  gracefully  is  very  sadly  neglected — in 
fact,  is  not  considered  as  by  any  means  an  impor- 
tant acquisition.  A  beautiful  singer  delights  a 
whole  assembly,  a  beautiful  reader  not  only  delights 
but  instructs.  A  fool  may  siog  divinely.  But  a 
good  reader  must  possess  mind.  Let  the  parents 
then,  whose  datightors  have  no  taste  for  music,  no 
ear  for  song,  but  who  have  hearts  and  intellects 
worthy  of  any  man,  give  them  a  chance  of  showing 
what  they  are  made  of,  a  chance  of  making  their 
way  in  the  world,  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  read- 
ing  aloud  with  care,  with  grace,  with  understand- 
ing, and  thus  put  it  in  their  power  of  bearing  their 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  any  company  into 
which  they  may  be  thrown. 

But  it  is  to  the  physical  benefits  to  be  derived 
firom  reading  aloud,  to  which  the  attention  is  more 
particularly  called.  It  is  one  of  those  exercises 
which  combines  mental  aud  muscular  effort,  and 
hence  has  a  double  advantage.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  may  be  cultivated  alone,  perhaps 
better  alone  than  under  a  teacher,  for  then  a  natu- 
ralness of  intonation  wUl  be  acquired  from  instinct 
rather  than  £rom  art;  the  most  that  is  required  be- 
ing that  the  person  practicing  should  make  an  effort 
to  command  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  sense  of 
the  subject 

To  read  aloud  well,  a  person  should  not  only  un- 
derstand the  subject,  but  should  hear  his  own  voice 
and  feel  within  him  that  every  syllable  was  dis- 
tinctiy  enunciated,  while  there  is  an  instinct  pre- 
siding, which  modulates  the  voice  to  the  number  or 
distance  of  the  hearers.  Every  public  speaker  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  is  distincUy  heard  by 
the  farthest  auditor  in  the  room;  if  he  is  not, 
it  is  from  a  want  of  proper  judgment  and  ob- 
servation. 

Reading  aloud  helps  to  develop  the  lungs  just  as 


singing  d'jes  if  properly  performed.  .The  effect  is 
to  induce  the  drawing  of  long  breaths  every  once 
in  a  while,  oftener  and  deeper  than  if  reading  with- 
out  enunciating.  These  deep  inhalations  never  fail 
to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  practice. 

Common  consumption  begins  uniformly  with  im- 
perfect, insufficient  breathing ;  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  disease  that  the  breath  becomes  shorter 
and  shorter,  through  weary  months,  down  to  the 
close  of  life,  and  whatever  oounteracto  that  short 
breathing,  whatever  promotes  deeper  inspirations, 
is  curative  to  that  extent*  inevitably  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Let  any  person  make  the  experi- 
ment by  reading  this  page  aloud,  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  the  instinct  of  a  long  breath  will  show 
itself.  This  reading  aloud  develops  a  weak  voice, 
and  makes  it  sonorous.  It  has  great  efficiency  also 
in  making  the  tones  clear  and  distinct,  fteeing  them 
flrom  that  annoying  hoarseness,  which  the  unac- 
customed reader  exhibite  before  he  has  gone  over 
half  a  page,  when  he  has  to  stop  and  hem  and  clear 
away,  to  the  confusion  of  himself  as  much  as  that 
of  the  subject 

This  loud  reading,  when  properly  done,  has  a 
great  agency  in  educing  vocal  power,  on  the  same 
principle  that  all  muscles  are  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise, those  of  the  voice-making  organs  being  no 
exoeption  to  the  general  rule.  Hence,  in  many 
cases,  absolute  silence  diminishes  the  vocal  power, 
just  as  the  protracted  non-use  of  the  arm  of  the 
Hindoo  devotee  at  length  paralyses  it  forever  The 
general  plan  in  appropriate  eases  is  to  read  aloud^ 
in  a  conversational  tone,  thrice  a  day,  for  a  minnto 
or  two,  or  three,  at  a  time,  increasing  a  minute 
every  other  day,  until  half  an  hour  is  thus  spent  at 
a  time,  thrioe  a  day,  which  ia  to  be  continued  until 
the  desired  ol^ect  is  accomplished.  Managed  thas^ 
there  is  safety  and  efficiency  as  a  uniform  result 

As  a  means,  then,  of  health,  of  averting  consump- 
tion, of  being  useful  and  entertaining  in  any  com- 
pany; as  a  means  of  showing  the  quality  of  the 
mind,  let  reading  aloud  be  considered  an  accom- 
plishment more  indispensable  thlkn  that  of  smatter- 
ing French,  of  lisping  Italian,  of  growling  Duteh, 
or  dancing  cotillions,  gallopades,  polkas  and  quad- 
rilles.— IfalTt  Journal  of  Health, 


^inU  Ux  ^m^tUtptv^, 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  MAKING  PILAU.  ^  fire,  and  let  it  simmer.    Take  a  deep  dish,  batter 

This  very  wboleaome  and  cheap  diah  consists  of  I  it,  poor  into  it  one-third  of  the  rice,  and  add  some 
nothing  more  than  Hoe  swelled  and  soflened  by  )  small  pieces  of  butter  and  a  layer  of  meat,  cut  and 
broth  of  any  description.  The  substances  most  (  browned  upart ;  then  a  second  layer  of  rice,  butter, 
commonly  used,  and  their  proportions,  are  as  fol- }  and  meat;  then  a  third  layer;  arrange  the  whole 
lows : —  ;  in  a  dome  shape :  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in 

Three  ounces  of  rice  for  each  person;  it  should  I  milk  or  cream,  and  eoTcr  the  outside  with  it^  then 
be  picked  and  washed  in  three  waters.  Half-a-  {  put  the  dish  into  the  oven ;  the  butter  melts  and 
pound  of  mutton  to  each  portion  of  rice.  Half-an-  >  the  pilau  assumes  a  yellowish  crust;  it  is  served  in 
ounce  of  very  fresh  butter  cut  into  small  blls  for  {  the  same  dish. 

each  of  the  portions.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  >  CoNSTAMTiiroPLB  Pilau. — ^According  to  the  qual- 
to  allow,  when  the  broth  is  made,  one  pint  to  be  <  ity  and  number  of  the  guests,  take  either  mutton, 
imbibed  by  each  portion  of  the  rice.  The  broth  is  )  fowls,  or  pigeons ;  boil  them  till  rather  more  than 
made  first,  and  the  meat  should  be  but  two-thirds  )  half  done,  then  put  the  meat  and  broth  into  a 
dressed.  I  basin.    Having  washed  the  pot,  ihult  some  butter 

Pilau  is  made  in  a  well-tinLed  copper  stewpan,  )  in  it,  and  when  very  hot,  having  cut  up  the  half 
with  a  cover  of  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  rice  to  S  cooked  meat  into  bits,  the  fowls  into  four,  and  the 
■well,  over  a  charcoal  braxier.  The  broth  is  poured  \  pigeons  in  half,  throw  them  into  the  butter,  and 
into  the  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  the  cleaned  \  try  till  of  a  light  brown.  The  necessary  quantity 
Hoe  is  gradually  thrown  into  it;  the  rice  insensibly  {  of  thin  rice  being  well  washed,  is  then  to  be  placed 
absorbs  the  broth,  and  when  the  whole  is  imbibed  ^  over  the  meat  in  the  pot,  and  the  broth  to  be 
the  rice  is  swollen,  but  unbroken,  and  perlisctly  >  poured  over  the  rice  till  it  is  covered  to  a  full  finger's 
tender,  and  is  done.  When  taken  off  the  fire  and  \  depth ;  then  cover  the  pot,  and  kutip  a  clear  fire 
■neovered,  a  number  of  little  holes  produced  by  ?  under  it,  and,  from  time  to  time,  take  out  some 
the  evaporation  of  the  broth  will  be  observed ;  >  grains  of  rice  to  ascertain  if  it  softens  sufficiently, 
into  these  tlie  small  pieces  of  butter  are  put,  and  J  or  requires  more  broth ;  the  rice  must  remain  whole, 
the  stewpan  is  carefully  closed :  the  batter  soon  )  though  thoroughly  done,  i^  well  as  the  pepper 
melts  and  mixes  with  the  rice ;  it  is  left  to  simmer  )  which  is  used  for  seasoning.  As  soon  as  the  rioe 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  placed  tn  a  ^  is  done,  cover  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  olotii  five  or 
tureen  or  dish.  The  rice  should  not  be  stirred  }  six  times  folded,  and  the  cover  a*)ove  it ;  and  in  a 
while  on  the  fire.  The  meat  having  been  eut  into  \  little  time  melt  some  more  batter  and  pour  it  into 
mall  pieces  and  browned  nioely  in  freeh  batfar,  I  holes  made  for  the  pnrpose  with  the  handle  of  the 
(which  completes  its  cooking,)  is  placed  neatly  on  >  spoon  :  cover  it  quickly  again,  and  then  let  it  sim- 
the  pilau.  <  mer  till  served.    It  is  served  in  large  dishes,  with 

Pilau  is  improved  by  nsing  pigeons  and  fowls,  >  the  meat  nicely  arranged  at  the  top.  One  may  be 
either  added  to  the  meat,  or  alone.  No  vegetable*  )  white  of  its  natural  color,  another  tinted  yellow 
are  to  be  used,  as  they  impart  a  harsh,  onpleassuit  <  with  saffron,  and  a  third  red  with  pomegranate 
flavor  to  the  dish.  /  juice. 

A  Pilau  por  Five  Pbrsons. — Five  oanees  of )  Though  the  meat  is  fat  enough  for  our  stomachs, 
rice ;  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  meat,  two  ounces  { the  Turks  add  as  much  as  three  pounds  of  butter 
and  a  half  of  fVesh  butter ;  five  pints  of  broth  made  >  to  six  of  jrice,  which  makes  the  pilau  disagree  with 
from  the  meat,  and  salted  as  usual.    After  the  broth  )  those  unaccustomed  to  it 

is  made,  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  for  cooking  this  I  Some  persons  prefer  rice  simply  cooked  with  salt 
dish,  which  is  the  general  food  of  the  Turks.  >  and  water;  it  is  served  in  many  ways  among  the 

Ybnicb  Pilau,  as  a  Side-dish. — Six  ounces  of  >  grandees  of  the  Porte ;  and  instead  of  meat,  an 
rice,  washed  in  three  tepid  waters ;  stew  it  gently  I  herb,  omelette,  or  nicely  poached  eggs  are  placed 
in  two  pints  of  broth  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and^  on  the  rice ;  in  this  manner  it  can  disagree  with 
closely  covered.    When  all  the  broth  is  imbibed,  it  s  none, 
is  done,  and  it  to  be  taken  off  the  lire ;  add  three  I  — -i. 

oanees  of  fresh  butter,  cut  into  small  bits  that  it  >  HINTS  IN  CASES  OF  POISON, 

may  melt  tlie  quicker,  and  elose  the  stewpan.  Take  y  When  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  two  impor- 
six  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  beat  them  )  taut  objects  should,  if  possible,  be  attained — 1st 
op  well ;  uncover  the  stewpan  and  ponr  them  into  )  The  removal  of  the  poison  by  vomiting  or  purging : 
the  rice,  and  then  close  it  again,  but  still  off  the  ^  Sd.  The  decomposition  of  the  remaining  portion  by 
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an  appropriate  antidote.  In  every  ease  of  poifloning 
there  are  two  stages :  In  the  first,  the  poison  Jost 
taken  has,  as  yet,  acted  bat  partiallfr ;  in  the  second, 
being  taken  or  receiTod  into  the  system,  it  prodnees 
a  general  distnrbanoe.  Antidotes  are  nsod  only  in 
the  first  stage.  For  the  seeond,  the  general  disease 
requires  the  practitioner's  attention.  Poisons  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds  or  classes — irritants,  nar- 
cotics,  and  narcotic  acrid  poisons. 

▲MTIDOTBS. 

An  emetic,  made  by  mix- 
ing a  table-spoonfal  of 
Arsenio.  -(  mostard  in  a  tumbler 
of  warm  water,  after 
which  give  mOk,  or 
olive  oil,  or  linseed  tea 

Requires  tin  administra- 
tion of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia io  water;  in  the 
absence  of  these,  the 
plaster  of  the  apart- 
ment beaten  down  and 
made  into  a  thin  paste; 
soap  suds  and  oily 
matters. 

Give  large  quantities  of 
the  white  of  raw  eggs 
Corrosive  sublimate,  j  in  water ;  or  milk,  if 
•gg>  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. 


Oxalic  acidfdl  of  vitriol, 
or  aqua  fortii. 


1      "" 
Hi 

i.     our 


CaustiO)  or  nitrate 
silver. 


of 


Phosphorus. 


Opium,  or  laudanum. 


Prussic  acid,  or  laurel 
water. 

MARCOTIO  ACRID. 


Salt  and  water. 

Magnesia    with     water. 
Mucilaginous  drinks. 

Mustard  emetic,  as  for 
arsenic;  constantly ! 
rouse  the  patient  by  [ 
dragging  him  about  < 
and  dashing  cold  water  < 
on  his  head  and  breast. 

'  Dash  cold  water  fireely 
on  the  head  and  face ;  \ 
and  give  the  mustard 
emetic,  and  brandy  i 
and  water. 


Nux  vomica,  poisonous 
mushrooms,  or  fish  (as 
muscle.) 


The  mustard  emetic,  as 
for  arsenic;  and  then 
dilute  freely  with 
strong  lemonade  or 
vinegar  and  water,  and 
other  acidulous  drinks; 
warm  bath,  and  mus- 
tard poultices  over  the 
stomach. 

Bite  of  a  dog,  of  poisonous  snakes,  sting  of  a 
scorpion,  bee,  or  wasp,  apply  a  ligature  moderately 
tight  above  the  wound  or  bitten  part,  allowing  it  to 


/  bleed.  After  bathing  and  fomenting  it  well  with  warm 
)  water,  apply  to  the  wound  either  caustic^r  butter 
of  antimony ;  afterwards,  cover  it  with  lint  dipped 
&  olive  oil  and  hartshorn.  To  the  patient,  well 
covered  in  bed,  give,  so  as  to  cause  perspiration, 
warm  drinks  and  small  doses  of  ammonia,  or  a  lit- 
tle warm  wine  oceasionally.  With  respect  to  the 
sting  of  poisonous  insects,  hartshorn  and  oil  should 
be  rubbed  on  Uie  part  affected,  and  a  rag,  moistened 
with  the  same  or  salt  and  water,  should  be  kept  on 
it  till  the  pain  is  removed. 

To  MAKB  HoHomr  Brsad. — The  homony  having 
been  pcx>perly  soaked,  drain  off  the  water,  and  add 
of  fresh  water  seven  and  a  half  pints  for  each  pound 
and  a  half  of  homony,  as  weighed  before  soaking. 
\  Let  this  simmer  for  four  hours — if  boiled  rapidly' 
it  will  become  hard  and  never  swell — the  homony 
will  then  be  fit  for  stirabout  or  bread.  For  bread 
mix  it  gradually  with  the  flour,  making  the  dough 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  adding  yeast  in  rather 
more  than  the  usual  proportion.  This  bread  will 
keep  moist  and  good  for  a  longer  time  than  if  made 
entirely  of  wheaten  flour. 

Ah  Imitatioh  op  Cbbam  Obkvsb  pkom  fiuma- 
KTLK. — Keep  the  butter-milk  till  it  begins  to  whey 
at  the  top ;  then  pour  it  into  a  oloth,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  large  cheese-vat,  and  if  the  butter-milk 
runs  through  the  cloth  the  first  and  second  time, 
when  it  has  done  running  pour  it  in  again.    It 

I  must  be  ohanged  into  a  clean  cloth  once  a  day,  and 
when  the  whey  has  partly  done  running,  put  it 

i  into  a  smaller  vat,  and  turn  it  daily  till  it  is  almost 

I  dry,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use 

To  Cliah  a  Marblb  CHnnrEr-Ftxoi. — A  mix- 
ture of  equal  quantities  of  oz  gall  and  soap-suds, 
wlA  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
should  be  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  pipe-clay. 
This  paste  should  be  spread  over  the  marble  and 
left  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  must  then  be 
rubbed  off  with  soft  linen,  and  the  marble  will  be 
found  bright  and  olean. 

For  Rbstoriho  Fadbd  Parasols. — Sponge  the 
faded  silk  with  warm  water  And  soap,  then  rub 
them  with  a  dry  cloth,  afterward  iron  them  on 
the  intide  with  a  smoothing  iron.  If  the  silk  be 
old  it  may  be  improved  by  sponging  with  spirits, 
in  which  case  the  ironing  should  be  done  on  the 
right  side ;  thin  paper  being  spread  over  to  prevent 
glaxing. 

OBmvT  POB  Glaxing  ait  AquARiinr. — There  are 
numerous  cements  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
but  few  have  been  found  to  anyrer  so  well  as  putty 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  mastic.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant,  however,  that  the  water  should  not  be  put  into 
\  the  tank  until  the  oement  is  perfectly  hardened. 


§tVtpti\X»   ®t(0tt0t(t]$. 


THE  UNKNOWN  PATH. 
[Tlie  foUowing  thoughU  on  Providence  are  from 
a  new  book  jat(  published,  entitled  "  God  in  His 
ProTideaee,"  »  notice  of  which  wUl  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Home  MagMine :] 


The  paths  of  nnr  life  are  not  only  winding  and 
labyrinthie,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
•ense,  but  they  are  most  unexpected,  and  furthest 
from  our  thoughts.  We  find  ourselves  in  situations 
frequently,  which  we  never  could  have  dreamed  of 
previously,  and  which  we  shrink  from  with  a  sense 
of  dread  and  of  utter  unfitness.  This,  also,  is  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  is  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  every  one.  It  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  the  whole  of  providence  with  us 
has  reference  to  eternity — to  that  state  of  life  which 
we  can  attain  to  in  this  world,  which  is  the  ground 
or  basis  of  our  immortal  life— and  to  that  use  also 
wfaieh  we  can  be  best  fitted  to  perform — in  short,  to 
that  highest  possible  station  of  life,  usefulness, 
and  happiness,  which  we  can  be  brought  to  in  the 
eternal  world.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  spiritn- 
^y  blind  are  led  about  and  instructed,  and  brought 
into  ways  and  paths  if  hich  they  know  not,  and  that 
the  whole  of  this  life  is  frequently  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery  to  as.  Who  hath  not  reflected  on  it  7  To 
A  eoBtemplative  mind  it  is,  perhaps,  the  great  sub- 
jeet  of  the  most  interior  thought.  And  even  with 
the  frivolous  and  thoughtless  there  are  times  when 
the  thiek  coverings  of  sense  and  nature  seem  broken 
threagh — when  thoughts  arise  and  feelings  exist 
M  to  all  the  solemnity  and  significance  of  life. 
What  is  it,  th^  say  to  themselves,  that  has  brought 
ne  here  ?  that  has  made  me  who  I  am  and  what  I 
ftm?  And  even  as  Isaac,  who  went  out  into  the 
field  toward  evening  to  meditate,  evening  signifying 
an  obscure  state  of  the  mind,  so  these  souls  who 
tot  the  most  part  are  so  thoroughly  immersed  in 
the  world,  have  their  evening  hours  of  calmer  and 
deeper  meditation.  Oh !  what  is  life  7  and  what  is 
human  destiny?  and  what  is  all  this  toil  and 
trouble  for?  and  who  will  show  us  any  good? 
These  are  questions  which  are  not  easily  put  off, 
nor  are  they  easily  answered  except  from  a  stand 
point  of  divine,  interior  truth.  Only  eternity  can 
answer  these  questions.  In  the  light  only  of  that 
great  and  incomprehensible  life  which  we  must  all 
live,  and  which  cannot,  in  one  of  its  least  issues,  be 
trusted  to  us,  but  to  Him  only  who  is  infinite  and 
eternal  himself,  can  this  problem  be  fully  solved. 


and  this  mystery  enlightened.  Here  the  blindness 
is  struck  from  our  eyes.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see 
the  way  in  which  we  are  led,  nor,  specifically,  the 
end  to  which  we  are  led ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  a 
good  end,  nay,  the  best  end ;  and  that  every  path 
in  which  we  are  so  providentially  conducted,  is  a 
path  either  direct  or  circuitous,  to  the  nearest  at- 
tainment of  divine  good. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  Journeying  through 
a  wilderness.  There  are  many  things  that  make  it 
so,  but  primarily,  only  one— that  is,  sin.  Wo  should 
not  be  so  blinded  were  it  not  for  our  evils.  The 
way  would  be  plain  before  us,  and  the  paths  pleasant 

But  by  the  fall  of  man  from  his  innocent  state, 
he  has  closed  up  those  spiritual  perceptions  which 
most  properly  belong  to  him,  and  which,  in  a  true 
state,  would  be  his  distinguishing  characteristics ; 
so  that  he  cannot  know  so  well  what  is  his  destiny, 
nor  can  he  be  so  easily  led  into  it  Hence  we  are 
often  anxious  about  many  things,  which,  if  we 
could  truly  see,  form  no  direct  part  of  the  doings 
of  God  with  us  here,  and  are  only  permitted  us  as 
a  means  of  gratifying  our  perverse  inclinations 
for  awhile,  and  which  we  cannot  be  turned  from 
without  violence  offered  to  our  freedom.  The  Lord 
is  kind  to  us  even  in  our  waywardness.  He  can  do 
nothing  for  us  in  a  state  of  non-fVeedom,  for  what 
we  might  be  forced  to  in  such  a  state  would  not 
abide  when  the  unnatural  force  was  withdrawn. 
And  he  must  keep  us  forever  free,  nor  will  it  do  to 
enlighten  our  blindness  too  suddenly.  For,  in  a 
state  of  evil,  if  by  a  supernatural  light  which 
might  easily  enough  be  given,  we  could  be  made  to 
see  the  end  to  which  the  Lord  was  conducting  us, 
we  should  many  times  quarrel  with  it,  and  turn 
from  it  with  loathing  and  horror.  Our  own  evils 
would  not  appreciate  the  good  held  out  to  us,  and 
we  should  strive  all  the  more  hardly  against  the 
Divine  Providence.  This  would  be  particularly 
the  case  with  such  merely  natural  men  as  doated  on 
riches  and  honors,  and  from  whom  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary, for  their  spiritual  good,  to  strip  them  away. 
Therefore  we  are  led  blindly,  and  gently— oh !  how 
tenderly  we  are  conducted  over  the  rough  places, 
and  through  the  winding  ways  of  this  maze  of  hu- 
man life,  till  by  and  by,  if  we  are  capable  of  being 
brought  so  far  on  in  this  life,  He  makes  darkness 
light  before  us,  and  crooked  things  straight 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
law  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we  should  not  see  it 
before  hand,  but  that  we  should  look  back  and  see 
it    If  we  could  see  it  before,  as  already  remarked 
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we  8hoii|4  constantly  be  interTening  with  our  own 
wills,  against  it  But  still,  that  we  may  know 
there  is  a  Proyidence^  we  are  permitted  to  look  back 
and  see  it»  and  oh  I  how  wonderful!  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  religions,  contemplative  person  living, 
who  cannot  look  back  upon  his  past  life,  and  see 
some  one  or  m^y  instances  where  the  guiding 
band  of  the  Lord  is  very  apparent  to  his  spiritnjtl 
mind,  and  in  eases,  perhaps,  where  at  the  time  it 
looked  dark  and  adverse  to  him.  He  would  have 
grasped  the  seeming  good  if  he  could  have  grasped 
it.  He  planned  for  it  wisely,  and  worked  diligently, 
bat  another  hand,  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the 
work,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  seize  the  prise. 
By  and  by  he  begins,  himself,  to  see  that  it  would 
not  have  been  good  for  him;  he  is  thankful  to 
heaven  it  did  not  occur;  but  how  much  higher 
than  mere  earthly  good,  and  how  much  farther  ex- 
tending is  the  Divine  Providence  in  all  such  lead- 
ings! 

It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
that  there  is  not  even  any  earthly  good  granted  for 
its  own  sake  alone,  but  that  the  whole  dispensation, 
whether  of  riches,  or  honor,  or  health,  or  sickness, 
or  poverty,  or  disgrace,  has  an  inevitable  connection 
with,  or  reference  to.  the  spiritual  and  final  state  of 
the  subject  of  it.  It  must  be  so,  differently  as  the 
men  of  the  world  may  calculate.  It  Is  so,  from  the 
very  intimate  connection  of  all  spiritual  and  all 
natural  things  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  the 
universe.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  philosophi- 
cal connection ;  although  there  are  many  personal 
and  invisible  agencies  employed  affecting  these 
dispensations  of  the  Infinite,  and  our  own  freedom 
is  largely  concerned  in  the  whole  of  it. 

The  contemplation  of  this  one  truth  will  solve 
a  thousand  problems  concerning  our  earthly  life ; 
for  it  is  not  the  truth  alone,  and  the  good  which  we 
receive,  but  the  earthly  circumstances  which  are  the 
means  of  leading  us  to  that  truth  and  good,  which 
form  an  interesting  and  highly  important  part  of 
the  Divine  dealings  toward  us.  The  spiritual  des- 
titution into  which  the  world  is  brought  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  bodily  destitution,  and  our  natural 
evils  are  the  outbirths  and  consequences  of  our 
spiritual  evils.  Hence  the  wilderness  of  life  is  so 
dense  and  dark,  not  only  as  it  regards  spiritual 
truth  and  good,  but  in  reference  to  those  material 
conditions  and  seemingly  untoward  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  immersed,  in  our  struggles  after  a 
temporary  subsistence.  But  the  truth  is,  in  every 
one  of  those  conditions  there  is  a  providence  no  less 
direct  and  manifest  in  reference  to  eternal  ends, 
than  in  the  more  immediate  spiritual  appliances  of 
good  and  truth  to  the  heart.  It  is,  in  fact,  flre- 
qnently  more  manifest  how  we  are  led  to  divine 
and  spiritual  things  from  what  we  call  worldly  cir- 
cumstances, than  it  is  frequently  with  the  more  di- 
rect application  of  truth  to  the  mind.  For  in  the 
one  case  the  means  are  visible,  in  the  other,  invisi- 
ble.   Worldly  conditions  are,  indeed,  many  times  a  ^ 


hindrance  to  direct  spiritual  culture,  becante  wo 
are  not  yet  capable  of  such  direct  leading;  becauee 
there  are  many  things  yet  to  be  adjusted  in  order 
to  it;  but  who  ean  doubt  that  they  have  invariably 
a  good  tendepcy,  and  the  moat  intimate  connection 
with  spiritual  states !  Frequently  this  truth  is  very 
apparent  In  case*  of  adversity  and  calamity,  for 
instanoe. 

«  It  sometimes  happens,"  says  a  good  observer  cf 
these  changes,  "  that  in  the  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, when  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  regeneration,  begins  to  be  open  to  eter- 
nal views,  hifl  worldly  supports  are  taken  from  h jai, 
sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  with 
apparent  violence,  that  he  may  learn  to  look  up- 
ward, and  to  find  his  support  in  the  Lord  alone ; 
to  disentangle  his  affections  fVom  the  world,  and 
to  break  all  their  bonds  and  affinities. 

*'  This,  at  first,  proves  a  severe  trial  to  the  now 
convert,  who  will  often  fhrink  during  his  passage 
through  the  wilderness,  and  look  back  with  regret 
to  the  sensual  delighte  of  Egyptian  bondage.  Du- 
ring  this  state,  were  the  days  of  his  worldly  pros- 
perity to  return,  his  worldly  affections,  which  are 
to  be  subdued,  would  return  with  them ;  he  is  there- 
fore kept  in  straightnesses  of  various  kinds.  Still, 
worldly  means  are  allowed  for  necessities  in  various 
unexpected  forms  ;  a  strange  hand  will  sometimes, 
like  the  raven,  bring  him  food;  he  will  at  times 
discover  the  Divine  Providence  that  brings  him 
manna  from  heaven  for  his  mental  support,  which 
he  will  loath  at  times,  and  sigh  for  quails.  When 
he  falls  into  company  with  worldly  minds  he  it 
sometimes  shocked  and  disappointed,  and  sometimes 
won  over  to  his  former  delights ;  but  in  proportion 
as  his  spiritual  mind  is  strengthened  by  privations, 
outward  trials,  and  inward  temptation,  he  blends 
with  the  world  with  less  danger,  can  treat  it<  levities 
and  amusements,  which  are  not  criminal,  as  child- 
ren's play,  reserving  to  himself  his  hidden  satis- 
faction, which  he  feeds  on  and  ventures  to  impart 
only  at  prudent  intervals.  A  ray  of  worldly  pros- 
perity, which  would  before  have  dimmed  his  spirit- 
ual mind  and  darkened  its  views,  may  now  serve  to 
make  them  more  luminous  by  removing  the  shade 
of  worldly  cares  tfnd  anxieties,  fVom  which  the 
f^'eed  spirit,  disencumbered,  takes  a  wider  range; 
the  elevated  affections  are  at  length,  instinctively, 
taught,  as  is  fabled  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  to  )ive 
on  the  wing :  there  is  now  no  danger  of  their  rett< 
ing  on  earth.  The  divine  favors,  in  the  spiritual  or 
natural  form,  are  like  grapes  and  figs  from  the 
promised  land,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  humble 
regenerate  mind  are  those  of  gratitude  and 
tears." 


Hi  lives  long  that  lives  well ;  and  time  misspent 
is  not  lived,  but  lost  Besides,  God  is  better  than 
bis  promise,  if  he  takes  from  him  a  long  lease,  and 
gives  him  a  freehold  of  a  greater  value. 


^$iUiU  unA  W$t%  IHMt 
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BY  eCKIO  0.   BCOTTy  OP  HBW  TOKK. 
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Morning  Toilet, — Lady  <m  the  l^ — Capote  of 
green  or  purple  taffdat  piqui  (qoilted).  This  new 
stuff  imttates  a  silk  wadded  and  quilted  in  losenges. 
We  see  many  blaek  bonnets  on  our  promenades  of 
this  genrCf  and  it  is  the  style  to  wear  them  rather 
more  forward,  and  with  a  more  flaring  border  than 
represented.  There  are  two  favorite  forms  for  the 
morning  bonnet ;  one  in  the  bonnet  and  the  other 
in  the  capote  form.  The  latter  is  here  represented, 
and  is  quite  lilce  a  cottage  ehapeau.  The  other  form 
is  made  by  corering  the  half  stiff  foundation  of  the 
orown  and  pane  with  one  round  piece  of  silk,  which 
is  plain  over  the  crown,  and  the  Aill  edge  plaited 
at  the  front  of  the/xitte.  The  wide  flaring  border 
is  then  sewed  to  the  jMx«te,  and  a  curtain  of  mode- 
rate width  is  sewed  to  the  back  of  it  This  gives 
yon  the  form  of  the  hat  It  is  plainly  trimmed  on 
one  side  of  the  border  with  one  or  two  large  flowers, 
or  with  a  bouquet  of  small  spring  flowers,  such  as 
lilac,  violet,  forget-me-not  etc,  to  harmonise  with 
the  complexion  and  the  color  of  the  bonnet  From 
the  flowers  on  the  left  side  of  the  border,  a  plaiting 
of  ribbon  eztonds  over  to  the  right  side,  and  over 
the  edge  of  the  border,  where  it  is  formed  into  a 
knot  for  the  deeeoue,  and  is  enlivened  with  a  flower, 
or  flowers,  in  keeping  with  those  on  the  outside  of 
the  border.  A  knot  of  ribbon  ornaments  the  back 
of  the  curtain,  at  the  seam.  The  cheeks  are  of 
hlonde  ruches,  extending  over  from  the  left  cheek 
to  the  knot  under  the  border.  The  edges  are  finished 
with  a  very  narrow  black  laco,  and  the  hridea  are 
of  scallop-edged  ribbon.  This  is  termed  the  Broad- 
way Bonnet  and  though  it  turns  out  at  the  ears 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  head,  yet  in  front  it 
approaches  mnch  more  forward  than  waa  the  style 
last  year.  In  fact  it  it  a  laj^ge  bonnet  and  small 
bonnets  have  had  their  day.  These  bonnets  are  so 
different  from  the  last  Fall  fashion,  that  fashionable 
ladies  are  now  more  readily  distinguished  by  the 
bonnet  than  by  any  other  article  of  dress.  Even 
f^ll  dress  bonnets  of  crape  and  lace  are  made  quite 
large,  and  trimmed  rather  plainly.  0 !  how  trifling 
and  frumpy  appears  the  little  bouquet  of  a  bonnet 
which  has  charmed  us  for  the  few  past  years.  We 
feel  bound  by  duty  to  inform  the  reader  that  all 
moneys  hereafter  paid  for  small  bonnets  will  be 
wasted.  The  large  bonnet  is  th€  faehion,  and  not 
to  appear  dlBagreeably  conspicuous,  one  must  ne- 
cessarily dress  according  to  the  mode. 

Robe  in  the  redingote  style  of  cot  made  of  lilac, 
green  or  gray  taffeta;  with  little  raynree  of  a 
darker  shade,  ornamented  with  chine    bouquets, 
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either  in  keeping  with  the  stripes,  or  of  a  snbdned 
shade  to  blend.    This  silk  is  very  fashionable. 

The  high  body  is  cut  with  a  lapel  and  square 
waist  The  cut  at  front  is  faithfully  illustrated  by 
the  picture;  the  edging  being  of  velvet  or  black 
taffetae  ribbon,  and  the  large  buttons  are  of  the 
same  material,  slightly  convex  in  form.  The  sleeve 
is  headed  with  a  jockey,  out  bias,  and  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  but^ns.  The  turn-back  cuff  is 
vandyk'd,  edged  and  buttoned,  as  represented.  The 
cut  of  the  sleeve  is  a  tlemi'gigot,  or  half  fulL  The 
skirt  is  very  fVill  behind,  and  plaited  in  double  box- 
plaits  to  a  waistband.  It  is  regarded  aa  the  best 
taste  to  separate  entirely  the  body  from  the  skirt 
The  ceinture  harmonises  in  color  with  the  dress. 

Lace  ehemieette  and  wristbands,  the  former  trim- 
med with  stripes  of  blaok  velvet  and  jet  buttons, 
or  with  ribbon  icserted  and  fancy  buttons. 

Totlet  of  the  little  ^>^— Skirt  of  rose  taffetas, 
relieved  by  knots  on  a  robe  of  muslin,  trimmed  with 
embroidered  flounces.  Square  body,  dicoUeti, 
Puffed  sleeve,  trimmed  with  knots  of  rose  ribbon. 

Ladt  on  thb  Rionr. — Coetume/or  a  young  lady. — 
Bonnet  of  rice  straw,  sewed,  ornamented  with  Ma- 
linee  tulle,  and  with  little  bouquets  of  rose-buds  in 
masses  of  white  taffetae  with  pinked  edges,  and  little 
veloure  »ero,  edging  the  white  taffetae  strings.  The 
bandeau  under  the  border  of  tulle  ruchee  are  re- 
tained by  little  blaek  velvet  buckles,  and  on  each 
side  it  is  enlivened  by  a  litUe  bouquet  The  curtain 
is  of  white  taffetas,  with  a  white  ribbon  gathered  in 
at  the  seam. 

Bobe  of  white  muslin,  in  thread  raynree  broehee, 
ornamented  by  the  weaver  with  gooseberries,  in 
blue,  green,  or  purple.  The  body  is  low — decolUii — 
round  waist  and  ribbon  ceinture.  Sleeves  large  and 
puffed,  descending  to  mid-arm,  with  a  wristband 
largo  enough  to  relieve  the  passage  of  the  arm ;  at 
the  bottom  is  a  relieved  flounce,  forming  a  enS, 
Over  the  body  is  worn  a  high-neck  JicJiu,  forming 
a  eanexoUf  retained  at  the  waist  behind,  and  f^ont 
of  the  ceinture,  and  trimmed  on  each  side  wi'h  a 
scolloped  flounce;  the  flounce  is  laid  in  box- plaits 
in  the  seam ;  it  is  four  inches  deep  on  the  shoulders, 
and  diminished  to  a  point  at  the  waist  The  fVont 
is  closed  with  buttons,  covered  with  the  same,  of  to 
match  the  figure  in  the  robe.  At  the  neck  is  worn 
a  diminutive  standing  collar  of  laoe,  or  a  ruche. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three 
graduated  flounces.  The  flounces  are  gathered  to 
the  skirt  *nd  both  edges  are  scolloped  or  pinked. 
Kid  gloves  and  lace-boots. 

BPRINO  OOODB. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  A.  T.  Stewart  A  Co.  and 
Edward  Lambert  A  Co.,  we  have  been  shown  their 
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ehoieest  eamples  of  forthcoming  artioles  and  fabrics, 
for  Spring  and  Summer  wear,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing styles  are  selected  as  most  appropriate  for 
Spring,  and  of  those  for  Summer  we  shall  say  more 
in  the  next  number. 

The  deUghtf\il  organdies  are  more  charming  this 
Spring  than  ever.   Nearly  all  thin  tissues  for  ladies' 
wear  are  now  designed  by  the  Lyons  mannfacturer,  -, 
who  sets  the  fashion  by  the  superiority  of  his  styles  / 
ef  goods  over  all  others. 

The  Marie  Antoinette  !s  an  organdy  robe  of 
double  skirt,  the  upper  one  having  a  deep  border 
in  chints  flowers  and  imitation  lace,  most  elaborate 
and  rich.  The  lower  skirt  has  three  chintz  flounces, 
extending  one-third  up  the  skirt,  to  meet  the  upper 
jnpe.  The  pagode  sleeve  is  open  to  the  bouillon 
below  the  arm-hole,  and  edged  with  ribbon ;  thus 
differing  from  the  stuffs  of  last  year,  when  all  the 
trimmings  of  the  body  and  sleeve  were  woven  to 
correspond  in  colors  with  those  of  the  skirt.  The 
ground  is  enlivened  with  little  flowers,  distributed 
throughout,  except  on  the  flounces,  rather  sparsely, 
in  natural  colors.  * 

These  flounces,  being  desigpoed  by  the  weaver, 
are  not,  like  all  other  flounces,  to  be  cut  bias. 

The  organdies  in  nine  flounces,  with  striped 
edges,  in  all  lively  colors,  are  very  appropriate  for 
demoiselles,  for  the  little  ruflle  flowers  extend  all 
the  way  up  the  skirt,  leaving  a  space  between  each 
skirt  They  are  all  the  same  width,  and  not  gradu- 
ated as  they  were  last  year.  The  short  sleeve  is 
formed  of  two  bovillontf  with  flounce  end.  Low 
bodies,  and  a  knot  of  ribbon,  or  of  the  same  goods,  ( 
trims  the  front  of  the  berthe.  A  canezou  or  Jichu  ' 
may  be  appropriately  worn  with  this  dress. 

Chintz-figured  organdies  in  double /tipe,  with  five 
flounces  on  the  lower  one,  and  the  upper  skirt  orna- 
mented with  pyramidal  bouquets,  between  which 
are  satiny  rayures.  Body  in  basque  form,  the  bot- 
tom ornamented  and  appearing  like  an  upper  skirt.. 
Plain  sleeve  at  arm-hole,  terminating  in  deep  and 
1^11  flounces.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  liveliness 
and  freshness  of  this  robe. 

Organdy  robe  with  six  flounces,  each  five  inches 
deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  with  chintz 
flowers  throughout  Plain  sleeve  at  arm-hole, 
fitting  the  arm  midway  to  the  elbow,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  full  and  deep  flounce,  which 
rehches  to  the  wrist 

Grenadines,  in  architectural  and  floral  designs 
for  the  upper  skirt  of  a  double  /«p«,  and  with 
flounces  with  festooned  edges  for  the  lower  one. 
Do.  with  seven  flounces  covering  the  single  skirt 
Body  dieollete,  with  bouillon  and  flounce  sleeves. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  all  the  best 
eo%UuHere»  have  decided  that  a  skirt  should  not  be 
trimmed  with  an  even  number  of  flounces ;  and  ^ 
when  the  weaver  makes  them  even,  they  generally  / 
use  one  of  them  for  trimming  ekjicku,  epaulette,  or  ; 
dividing  the  body  by  a  surplus  berthe.  I 

Organdies,  Grenadines  and  Bareges  are  also  worn  ^ 


in  patterns  4  tablier,  with  tunic.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  apron-fronted  in  figure,  as  the  tunic  ia 
separated  at  the  waists  and  diverges  downward  to 
two-thirds  the  length  of  skirt,  where  its  comers  are 
rounded,  leaving  the  front  of  the  skirt  in  an  apron 
form.     This  style  of  cut  is  called  "  d  tablier," 

The  fine  raySe  taffetae,  in  subdued  grounds, 
similar  to  the  robes  on  the  picture-plate,  are  in 
great  demand. 

Many  taffetas  are  woven  for  plain  skirts.  We 
saw  a  very  atti-active  one  woven  with  reps  stripes 
one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  longitudinal,  and  four 
inches  apart,  the  ground  enlived  with  dots  scattered 
over  it,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Silks  for  the 
Spring  are  in  pale  or  subdued  shades,  enlivened 
with  flowers  in  natural  colors* 

Of  the  fiowered  silks,  the  Metgenta  and  MargHM- 
rite  shades  are  among  the  favorites.  A  robe  of 
three,  with  the  skirt  formed  of  one  deep  flounce 
from  the  waist,  finishing  with  five  of  diminished 
depth,  to  the  bottom,  all  edged  with  velvet  of 
lighter  shade,  woven  in  the  goods,  and  counterfeit- 
ing laee  most  perfectly.  The  weaver  is  a  greater 
artist  than  the  painter  in  these  latter  days. 

Reps  striped  silks,  and  those  of  subdued  shades, 
with  leaves  in  natural  colors,  about  two  inohct 
square  in  size,  distributed  four  inches  apart  thronj^ 
out»  are  very  desiraUe  styles. 

Plain  mode  chinU  brocade,  embroidered  with  sin- 
gle roses  in  all  lively  colors,  is  the  cream  of  the 
cream,  as  are  also  the  cross-barred  brocades,  with  a 
ekene  flower  at  each  erossiag.  Others,  rayic  in 
half  bayadere  style.  The  double-faced  brocades, 
with  infinitesimal  figures  in  the  same  color  as  the 
robej  for  plain  skirts,  for  promenade,  Ac,  is  a 
favored  style,  very  originaL 

Paraeole, — Edges  of  two  plies  of  silk,  festooned 
and  pinked,  or  vandyked;  and  fringe  edges  with 
gimp  headings.  Greens  and  browns  seem  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

SkawU, — Those  all  wool,  in  narrow  stripes 
throughout,  with  deep  borders  of  a  dark  shade,  and 
with  oriental  figures,  are  preferred  for  morning 
wear.  The  silk  and  wool  shawl,  in  different  colors 
of  plaid,  such  as  bigown  and  green,  brown  and 
white,  with  fringe  edges  of  same  colors,  are  very 
light,  pretty,  and  attractive. 

Light  tinte  prevail  in  all  parte  of  dress  this 
season.  Cashmere  shawls,  in  stripes,  with  shallow 
border  and  light  fringe. 

French  cashmere  square  shawl,  black,  scarlet, 
green  grounds,  with  golden  and  other  colored  stripes; 
also  checks,  with  imitetion  lace  borders. 

Sootoh  shawl,  with  deep  cashmere  border,  very 
rich  and  unique,  intended  to  supersede  tbe  Stella. 

Red  and  white  oentres  are  the  Bavorites. 

Real  India  oentres  with  Scotoh  borders,  prettier 
than  those  imported  ftrom  Calcutta. 

The  India  Breakfast  Shawl  of  white  ground, 
with  small  broche  figure,  is  a  gem  of  freshness  and 
novelty. 
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The  Bqnare  Pale  End,  in  ligfad  oolon  and  with 
central,  if  alwaja  a  uniTertal  favorite,  but  the  styles 
for  this  season  are  more  desirable  than  were  any 
that  preceded  theai. 

A  rich  variety  of  morning  shawls  of  lOac  and  all 
enlivening  nuance$f  with  summer  hartget,  Ac,  Ac, 
with  mora  particularity  next  number;  they  are  not 
yet  in  market 

The  black  Stella,  with  cashmere  borders  for 
niffliyi,  and  real  camel-hair  centres  with  Scotch 
borders,  for  evening  wear. 

i/attff7/a«.-<Blaok  and  dark-colored  silks,  trimmed 
with  raps  ribbon,  made  in  burnous  form,  with  full 
back ;  imitation  hood. 

A  reps  silk  mantilki,  with  pointed  cape,  wings 
over  arm-hoTe,  all  edged  with  figured  velvet,  very 
rich.  Those  of  black  taffetaty  with  guipura  cape, 
cut  Tclvet  and  plaited  ribbon  edges. 

Reps  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  and /Ku««in«nl«rt« 
for  early  spring,  all  in  the  hurtktm9  form,  with  full 
backs,  plaited  under  the  cape  or  hood. 

OKITBRAL   REMARKS. 

The  pyramidal  mrinoline,  diminished  in  sise  but 
in  demi-train,  is  in  favor.  Thomson  A  Co. — one  of 
our  best  maoufaoturars — forms  them  in  a  half  double- 
skirt  of  infinitesimal  corrugated  steel  wire.  The 
upper  half  of  the  back  part  of  the  crinoline  is 
made  with  a  small  inside  one  which  passes  half 
way  round;  but  being  smaller  than  the  outside, 
throws  the  skirt  off  behind  in  demi-train,  producing 
an  elegant  effect;  but  thera  ara  none  of  the  bird 
cage-y  contrivances  comparable  with  skirts  of  raal 
enn — horse-hair  cloth. 

Waists  for  balls  ara  still  cut  pointed  in  front  and 
behind,  while  for  morning  wear  they  ara  generally 
square.,  with  large  oeintura  of  flowing  ends,  like 
the  figures  with  the  last  number.  A  new  style  of 
body,  both  for  evening  and  promenade,  is  made  by 
cutting  tho  back  without  seam,  forming  the  point 
below  the  most  hollow  point  in  the  waist,  into  a 
diamond  shape;  and  then  the  points  of  the  side 
body  form  separate  points,  rounding  the  form  of  the 
bottom  of  back  in  three  points — the  centra  one 
diamond-shape — and  the  front  of  body  being  in  the 
vest  form,  terminates  in  two  points,  as  the  but- 
tons closing  the  front  do  not  extend  below  the  hol- 
low of  waist. 

The  small  tight  basque,  called  the  coin  de  /eti, 
and  the  loose  basque,  trimmed  up  the  front  edge 
with  cord  loops  and  small  velvet  buttons  set  dose 
together,  called  the  Zouave  jacket,  is  in  vogue. 

The  long  black  cloth  hatque  or  ciuaque,  extend- 
ing to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
droM,  single-braasted,  flowing,  and  loose,  is  still  a 
favorite  with  demoitelle;  but  cannot  be  worn  with 
bocomingness  by  portly  ladies.  The  style  of  out 
for  all  mantillas  is  long.  Waists  of  dresses  are 
not  so  long  as  they  were  last  year.  The  half- tight 
deeve,  with  lace  cuff  to  turn  up  over  end,  is  gaining 
favor.  Plain  skirts  ara  gaining  favor. .  Thera. is 
nothing  new  in  eot^tirts.    Simplicity  is  the  rule 


DRESS  OF  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

Robe  of  blue  taffeta*,  Taffetae  is  a  Franoh  name 
for  the  moat  lustrous  silks  of  first  quality,  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  not  the  richest,  such  aa 
poult  de  eoie.  All  plain  silks  of  first  quality  ara 
therafora  called,  by  the  weaver,  taffeiae.  The 
desirable  shade  of  this  blue  U^ffetae  is  called  chine. 
It  is  a  China  blue  of  yellow  nuance,  like  the  ether 
which  occasionally  panoplies  the  ''Celestial  Em- 
pire'' Tho  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
wide  band  of  velvet  of  the  same  shade ;  this  band 
is  slanted  at  the  middle,  and  made  the  widest  at 
the  seams.  Knots  of  velvet  and  taffetae  at  each 
pointy  as  rapresented.  The  body  is  high  and 
trimmed  with  knots,  in  harmony^  being  smaller,  of 
course.  Th9  sleeves  ara  large,  pointed  back  and 
gamiehed  with  the  same  noeude.  Collar  and  sleeves 
of  embroiderad  muslin.  Cap  trimmed  with  lace 
and  ornamented  with  China  blue  ribbon.  Straw* 
colored  kid  gloves.     Plaited  muslin  ehemieette. 

Little  Boy. — Blottee  of  light-oolorad  cacAtin«re^ 
ornamented  with  an  open  tracery  in  sewing-sillL  of 
a  color  in  relief. 

Breee  of  the  Little  GirL—Dnn  of  a  Scotch  plaid 
taffetas,  rather  lively  in  colors,  with  a  plaetron  of 
black  silk,  edged  with  a  plieeie  of  graen  ribbon. 
Sleeves  formed  of  one  flounce  of  Scotch  plaid  and 
another  of  black  taffetas,  with  plaited  edges  of 
green  ribbon.  Head  drass  of  red  worsted  a  reeille^ 
Chemisette,  sleeves,  and  pantelets  of  embroiderad 
mnslin.  White  worsted  stockings,  with  drab  gaiters 
tipped  with  patent  leather. 


Undenleeve. 


^tw  ^MintUufi, 


LiTC  kVD  TiMM  ov  Obn.  Sam.  Dalc,  the  Miuinippi 
Piirtitsin.  Djr  J.  F.  H  Clulb(irn«.  UluttMtad  by 
Juhu  McLenan.    New  York:  Harptr  f  Brotktn, 

We  have  here  the  life  of  %  geouine  firootter  man ; 
**  modeet,  tnithfVil,  patient,  frugal,  full  of  religious 
faith,  proud  of  his  country,  remorseless  in  battle, 
yot  prompt  io  forgive,  and  over  ready  to  jeopard 
his  own  safety  for  the  helpless  and  oppressed."  In 
the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  Alabama, 
where  the  scene  of  his  adventures  with  the  Indians 
and  in  the  war  of  1813-14,  are  chiefly  laid,  this 
book  will  be  road  with  interest  There  is  a  lively 
chapter,  giving  Gen.  Dale's  account  of  his  visit  to 
Washington,  in  the  times  of  Gton.  Jackson,  in  older 
to  press  a  claim  against  the  government.  His  brief 
pictures  of  the  President,  Oalhoan,  Kendall,  Blair, 
Benton,  and  others,  aro  graphic  in  their  way.  We 
extract  an  anecdote  of  Jackson. 

**  He  talked  over  our  campaigns,  and  then  of  the 
business  that  brought  me  to  Washington.  He  then 
said,  '  Sam,  you  have  been  true  to  your  country, 
but  you  have  made  one  mistake  in  life.  Tou  are 
now  old  and  solitary,  and  without  a  bosom  friend 
or  family  to  comfort  you.  God  called  mine  away. 
But,  all  I  have  achieved — fame,  power,  everything — 
would  I  exchange  if  she  could  be  restored  to  me 
for  a  moment.' 

*^  The  iron  man  trembled  with  emotion,  and  for 
some  time  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
tears  dropped  on  his  knee.  I  was  deeply  affected 
myselt  He  took  two  or  Uireo  turns  across  the 
room,  and  then  abruptly  said,  '  Dale,  they  are  try- 
ing me  here;  you  will  witness  it;  bu^  by  the  God 
of  heaven,  I  will  uphold  the  laws.' 

"  I  understood  him  to  be  referring  to  nullification 
again — his  evidently  having  recurred  to'  it — and  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  things  would  go  right. 

**  *  They  shall  go  right,  sir !'  he  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately shivering  his  pipe  upon  the  table. 

**  He  calmed  down  after  this,  and  showed  me  his 
collection  of  pipes,  many  of  a  most  costly  and 
curious  kind,  sent  to  him  from  every  quarter ;  his 
propensity  for  smoking  being  well  known.  *  These,' 
said  he,  '  will  do  to  look  at.  I  still  smoke  my  corn- 
cob, Sam,  as  you  and  I  have  often  done  together: 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  best  pipe.' 

**  When  I  arose  to  take  leave,  he  pressed  me  to 
accept  a  room  there.  '  I  can  talk  to  you  at  night ; 
in  the  day  I  am  beset'  I  declined,  on  the  plea  of 
business,  but  dined  with  him  several  times,  idways, 
no  matter  what  dignitaries  were  present,  sitting  on 
his  right  hand.  He  ate  very  sparingly,  only  tiding 
a  single  glass  of  wine,  though  his  table  was  mag- 
nificent When  we  parted  for  the  last  time,  he  said, 
'  My  friend,  &rewell ;  we  shall  see  each  other  no 
more ;  let  us  meet  in  heaven.'  " 

Of  CoL  Benton,  we  find  this  said. 

<<When  I  visited  OoL  Benton,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  was  conducted  to  him  in  a  room  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  children  and  their  school 
books — he  was  teaching  them  himself.  That  very 
day  he  had  presented  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
Senate,  the  result'  of  laborious  research,  and  had 
pronounced  a  powerful  speech,  yet  here  he  was, 
with  French  and  Spanish  Gramnarty  S^obes,  slate 
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and  pencil,  instructing  his  children  in  the  mdl- 
ments ;  he  employed  no  teacher.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  strolling,  at  sunrise,  in  the  Capitol 
grounds,  when  whom  should  I  see  but  the  colonel 
and  his  little  ones.  Shaking  me  by  the  hand,  he 
said, '  These  are  my  pickaninnies,  general — my  only 
treasures.  I  bring  them  every  morning  among  the 
flowers,  sir ;  it  teaches  them  to  love  G(^.  Yes,  sir, 
it  teaches  them  to  love  God — love  God,  sir.'  I  was 
struck  with  the  sentiment  and  with  the  labor  tliis 
great  man  performed,  and  yet  he  never  seemed  to 
be  fatigued.'' 

OoD  IN  His  PaoviDSSCi.  A  enroprehensive  view  of 
the  Principles  aiid  ParticuUrs  of  un  A«'tive  Diviiie 
Pri»videnneoverMiftn — his  Portnues,  Cliiinges,  Trials, 
Entire  Dlccipline  asn  Spiri'ual  Being,  from  Birth  lo 
Eternity.  By  Wnodbury  M.  Pernuld.  Boston:  Oft 
Clttpp.  New  York :  D.  AppUton  f  Co. 
There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  human  mind  is 
more  deeply  interested,  nor  any  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  in  more  perplexity,  than  this  subject  of  the 
Divine  government  with  regard  to  man.  That  i^ 
is  wise  and  beneficent,  the  Christian's  faith  assures 
him ;  but  there  is  so  much  in  actual  life  that  seems 
wrong— -so  much  permitted  that  is  ni^ust  and 
cruel — that  even  his  faith  wavers  at  times,  and  his 
mind  gropes  in  darkness  and  doubt  A  clear, 
rational  and  comprehensive  view  of  this  whole  sub- 
ject, made  in  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  which 
shall  <' vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  in  every 
minute  particular  of  his  life,  is  above  all  things  de- 
sired by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest 
seekers  after  light,  aid  and  comfort  To  such,  we 
do  earnestly' commend  this  volume.  They  will  find 
the  great  subject  of  God's  providence  treated  not 
only  with  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  but  with  a 
minute  particularity  as  regards  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual ;  so  touching  the  questions  which  perplex 
our  thoughts,  that  what  seemed  dark  before  lies 
open  to  the  very  day.  Mr.  Femald  has  done  a 
good  work,  for  which  many  thousands  will  thank 
him.  Under  the  head  of  "Religious  Thoughts," 
we  have  made  an  extract,  this  month,  Arom  the  book, 
and  commend  both  the  extract  and  the  book  to  our 
readers. 

Thb  Gospkl  in  BintMAH.  The  Story  of  its  Introdno- 
tion  Nod  Marvelous  Progress  among  the  BnrmeM  and 
Karens  By  Mrs.  McLnod  ^jlie.  New  York: 
BhtldoH  f  Lamport. 

To  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  foreign  missions, 
and  especially  in  those  established  among  the  slug- 
gish, depraved  and  cruel  nations  of  Bastbm  Asia, 
this  book  will  give  much  information.  But  it  is 
always  painfbl  to  read  of  the  valuable  lives  that  are 
sacrificed,  th«  money  seemingly  wasted,  the  fearfbl 
sufferings  eneonntered  in  the  efforts  to  Christianise 
India,  and  yet  find  the  results  io  meagre  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  population  in  which  mission- 
ary  efforts  are  made.  There  U  more  hopeful  work 
nearer  «t  home. 


NEW    P.UBLICATIONS. 
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A  NAKRATirs  or  rnc  DifcnvtKT  or  tni  Patb  or 

8lft    JoHX     Fr^NKLIK    AMD     H:«    CuMPAKlU.VS.      By 

Cnpt  MrCliatiiok,  R.  N.     With  Mj|M  vod  lUuttni- 
tifiM.    BotUm :  Tickuor  f  FieUU. 

This  volume,  to  the  Bn^ish  odiUon  ofwhieh  eight 
ihottiMid  eoplef  were  subscribed  in  advance  of  pub- 
lieatiiiD,  contains  Capt  McClintook's  Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  Steam-Taoht  Fox  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  the  diseovery  ef  the  relics  and  documents 
which  settled  the  question  as  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions.  Apart  from  the  in- 
terest  of  this  volume,  in  giving  the  melancholy 
solution  of  a  sad  mystery,  it  possesses  great  im- 
portance in  its  contribution  of  valuable  data  to  th 
stock  of  geographical  knowledge  pertaining  to  th 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  its  communication  of  new 
discoveries  in  soology,  botany,  meteorology,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism,  also  in  its  maps  and  illus- 
trations. 

TrrLi  HuxTmo.  By  E.  L.  Llewellyn.  Philadelphia : 
/.  B.  Lippimcott  f  Co. 
The  Home  Journal  says  of  this  book,  which  wc 
have  not  yet  read :  **  A  graphically  written  story, 
replete  with  matters  of  interest  The  author  pos- 
sesses fine  descriptive  powers,  and  works  up  tht- 
story  with  consummate  ability.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  tale  commences  with  a  most 
interesting  description  of  a  May  party,  such  as  Old 
England  knew  a  hundred  years  ago." 


Nkw  Misckllanirs.    By  Charles  King»ley.    B^um-e! 
Tickmor  f  Fuldt, 

We  always  hail  the  advent  of  a  new  book  froml 
this  author's  pen,  and  although  this  is  what  it^ 
name  purports,  made  up  of  lectures,  essays,  etc.,  it; 
is  full  of  interest,  of  the  strong,  true  thoughts  of 
an  earnest  mind ;  the  deep  but  well  controtlcMl  en  tbu- 
siasm  of  a  profound  scholar  and  a  true  philunthro-' 
pfst  * 

Tbb  Biblb  in  thr  LevANT.  By  SiniuRl  Irmasurf 
Prime.  Slutdon  f  Co. 
This  is  a  very  intcrosting  biography  of  a  young 
'nissionary,  who  died  in  his  youth  with  his  armor 
<n,  in  the  distant  field  to  which  he  had  gone  td 
•arry  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.  Tho  work 
■ontains  copious  extracts  fVom  his  journals,  and 
ras  written  by  one  to  whom  he  was  liko  n  brotheri 

BvRXixo«  AT  TBB  MiCR<>«corB.     By  Philip  Ilenryr 

GitOMs,  F.  R.  S.  D.  AppUtoH  f  Co. 
This  volume  contains  much  valuable  informal 
tion,  unlocking  a  world  of  invisible  wondors  to  us, 
.ind  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  accurato  and  co^ 
pious.  The  book  is  full  of  the  marvels  and  beau- 
tics  of  that  **  great  field  of  Zoology  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Microscope.** 
Tom  BaowH  at  Oxvord.    A  ?eqarl  to  Srh<MtI  Dys 

8t  Rugby.    By  Thomas  Hughes.   Busiun  :  Ticknor  f 

Fulds. 
We  have  part  IIL  of  this  attractive  serial. 


<$dtt0Vi9i'  ^etnttvtm^nt* 


"CLOSED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  A  DEATH  IN  THE  , 
FAMILY.**  ; 

We  paused  a  moment  to  read  these  words,  as  we  ; 
passed  by.  They  were  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  \ 
and  affixed  to  the  window  of  a  grocery  store  some-  \ 
where  in  the  great  heart  of  the  city  which  we  have  I 
called  home  for  a  jrear.  ! 

And  these  words  on  that  narrow  slip  of  paper  • 
were  like  keys  opening  into  new  doors  and  passages  ; 
of  our  thoughts,  and  they  were  like  a  chime  of  bells  \ 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  air  above  us,  as  we  went  \ 
on  our  way.  I 

Of  whom  was  it  written,  that  brief,  solemn,  final  \ 
■entence  which  mu«t  alone  close  the  chapters  of  all  ; 
lives — the  highest  and  the  lowliest?  and  where  was  ; 
the  home  whose  windows  were  darkened  and  the  | 
Toice  of  whose  music  was  hushed  under  that  fbarftil  | 
mystery.  "A  death  in  the  family!"  And  who 
was  dead  ?  Was  it  a  liUle  child,  a  ''  well  spring  of ; 
gladnecs  "  suddenly  ceased  in  the  household  ? 

Was  it  all  gone— the  patter,  patter  of  its  little 
feet  as  it  went  about  its  little  play — the  small  head 
with  its  golden  rings  of  hair,  fluttering  now  here, 
BOW  there,  as  a  sunbeam  flutters  around  a  room,  j 
ehasod  and  driven  by  the  restless  shadows— the- < 


sweet  laugh  which  gurgled  out  suddenly  for  joy, 
and  was  caught  up  and  hidden  in  other  vuiees^ 
which  only  laughed  for  joy  of  the  ohild's,  aad  the 
little,  teasing,  cunning,  frolicksome,  sweet  ways-^- 
were  these  all  gone,  and  was  that  what  it  meant» 
this  "  death  in  the /amity  f" 

Was  it  lying  still  and  white  in  some  darkened 
parlor,  the  little,  half-worn  shoes  at  the  head  of  this 
cradle,  and  the  scarlet  dress  with  the  white  apron 
flung  across  ^e  foot ;  were  the  little,  dainty,  flut- 
tering hands  folded  cold  and  waxen  on  its  breast-^ 
the  little  hands  that  used  to  flutter  up  every  nigHt 
for  joy  when  the  father  came  home,  while  the  small 
lips  would  be  lifted  up  and  crow  out  for  j«»y  at  his 
kiss — was  the  baby  lying  there,  the  sweet  lips,  thns 
langhing  eyes,  the  dimpled  cheeks,  so  still  and  fV<»- 
sen  that  the  mother  could  not  catch  it  up  and  hide 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  warm  It  with  her  kisses  baek 
intelifbr 

And  to-day  mnst  they  lay  It  down  to  its  last 
sleep,  not  on  toft  pillows,  with  dainty  coverleta 
drawn  over  its  dimpled  shoulders,  knowing  that  In 
an  hour  or  two  there  would  he  a  new  resurrection 
•from  the  eradle  of  gladness  and  beauty ;  but  laM 
4own  vn  anotiMf  piUow  that  would  never  yield  l9 
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tibe  preesure  of  the  00ft  head,  while  the  tender  < 
hands  of  April  should  fold  its  green  ooverlet  over  | 
the  fair  limbs,  and  aching  hearts  and  tearful  eyes  ' 
should  go  away  from  the  little  heap  of  earth  to  the  , 
desolate  home  of  which  it  was  writteni  death  in  tke  \ 
family  t 

Or,  maybe,  it  was  of  the  mother,  that  this  was  \ 
written.     The  patient,  loving  face,  the  gentle  voice, 
the  soft  footfalls — all  gone !  and  oh !  what  a  blank  \ 
ftnd  darkness  was  there  in  the  family  now ! 

There  was  her  low  chair  in  its  old  place  by  the  < 
table,  with  the  work-basket  close  by  it;  but  no  little  1 
children  could  climb  up  with  tears  into  her  lap  and  \ 
be  hugged  to  her  heart  a  few  minutes,  and  find 
inch  comfort  and  healing  there  that  they  came  \ 
down  full  of  smiles  and  gladness — no  soft  feet  | 
stealing  qp  the  stairs  to  see  that  the  little  limbs  1 
were  snugly  "  tucked  in  " — no  mother  to  tell  some  \ 
pleasant  story  before  bed-time,  and  say  in  her  soft, 
coaxing  way,  "just  ten  minutes  longer,  father," 
when  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  eager  voices  \ 
pleaded  for  "  only  one  more  little  story." 

No  mother  to  unfasten  the  knots  and  draw  oiT  the  \ 
mittens,  and  remove  the  tippete  when  the  children 
came  in  from  school  tired  and  cold.     No  mother  to  < 
run  to  with  every  grief  or  gladness,  always  loving, 
always  ready  to  hear,  and  patient,  and  sjrmpatbetic, 
and  forgiving ;    no  mother  to  make  all  troubles 
smooth,  to  soothe    all    sorrows,   to  explain,  and  \ 
comfort,  and  heal  all  difficulties. 

There  she  was  Jying,  with  her  froxen  face  and  si- 
lent lips,  and  her  little  children  clustering  with 
wondering,  frightened  faces  about  her,  but  the  ear  < 
that  always  thrilled  to  their  lightest  call  would  \ 
never  wake  again,  the  lips  that  were  always  brim-  * 
ming  over  with  sweet  caresses,  would  never  drop  1 
into  smiles  again— the  little  children  would  never  \ 
find  "  mother  "  any  more  ! 

Demih  in  the  family  !  Maybe  it  was  a  brother, 
the  pride  and  hope  of  the  household,  just  in  the  ! 
glow  and  strength  of  his  free,  careless  boyhood, 
while  the  boughs  of  his  life  were  full  of  sweet  sing- 
ing birds  and  the  joy  of  blossoms,  and  lo !  the  \ 
storm  came  suddenly,  and  the  laughing  voice,  and 
the  ringing  step  were  brought  low. 

Or  mayhap  it  was  a  sister,  just  blossoming  into 
the    graoe    and   beaaty  of  womanhood,  a  sweet) 
'' hearth  flower"  whoee  fragrance  filled  the  house-  \ 
hold  and  whose  fhtnre  was  lull  of  promise  as  a  < 
summer  morning  when  it  rises  out  from  the  east  1 
and  walks  upon  the  monntains,  and  the  winds  \ 
swing  their  great  eensen  of  perfume  before  it,  and 
the  birds  oommenoe  its  sweet  serviee ;  for  just  as  ! 
.was  her  dawn,  just  so  fair  did  its  sunshine  and 
Sweet  songs  prophecy  her  day,  but  Death  made  < 
teadyhis  bow,  and  for  her  toe  is  <  the  hard  pillow  \ 
and  the  green  quilting  which  the  spring  shall  draw  \ 
ever  it 

Or  perhaps  this  **  death  in  the  family"  oame  to  \ 
.  cne  whose  years  were  ripe  as  the  fruit  the  wind 
.  shakes  from  its  boughs  in  October,  oae  who  sat ! 


bowed  and  wrinkled,  "waiting  patiently"  by  the 
firs-side,  with  the  snows  of  life  bleaching  the  gray 
hairs  thickly  as  the  snows  of  winter  bleach  the 
hills  outside. 

And  so  these  thoughts  rung  to  and  fro,  Hke  » 
solemn  dirge  rung  by  bells  in  the  air  around  us  ; 
and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this,  there  floated 
like  a  sweet  silver  chime,  the  promise,  ''in  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansioas." 

And  we  remembered,  too,  that  the  windows  of 
those  *'  homes  "  were  never  dosed,  that  the  voice  of 
their  music  was  never  hushed  because  of  the  shadow 
of  death  dropping  over  the  threshhold. .  Oh,  "  many 
mansions,"  whose  fair  gardens  border  the  banks  of 
the  River  of  Life,  whose  windows  look  off  to  tho 
Eternal  Hills,  and  under  whoee  shining  roofs  are 
gathered  the  families  of  the  Redeemer — it  is  never 
written  on  thy  portals,  it  is  never  whispered  under 
thine  arches  of  eternal  beauty,  *'  Cloeed  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family ."  V.  F.  T. 

FLORENCE    MOTILTON. 

BY   VIROIinA   F.   TOWNSEND. 

They  tell  me  that  thou  earnest,  when  July 
Was  bom  unto  the  Summer  j  when  the  dnys 
Were  like  sweet  chimes  of  bells  that  rung  the  year 
Along  its  joyous  marches — when  the  stars 
Strung  up  their  golden  buds  across  the  nights. 
Thy  blue  eyes  opened,  and  the  angels  came 
And  ministered  to  thee :  and  thon  didst  hang, 
Amid  the  green  boughs  of  thy  household  tree. 
Fragrant  and  beautiful.  ^ 

And  I  have  dreamed 
On  thee  in  slumber :  bow  like  lilies  fair, 
Thy  small  hands  are  crushed  up  in  rings  of  hair. 
That  flicker  round  thy  face :  and  h^  thy  laugh 
Slips  from  the  ruby  blossom  of  tby  lips. 
As  birds  songs  from  a  thicket    I  have  dreamed 
About  the  dainty  setting  of  thy  head 
Upon  thy  dimpled  shoulders,  like  a  swan's ; 
And  I  have  wondered  if  tby  soul  hath  caught 
The  music  of  thy  mother's ;  if  there  shines 
Some  glory  on  the  headlands  of  thy  life 
Rayed  from  her  Genius ! 

Like  a  flock  of  birds. 
Out  to  thy  future,  Florence,  have  I  sent 
My  thoughts,  to  sing  of  thee :  no  mildews  blight 
The  green  leaves  of  thy  life,  thy  girlhood  be 
A  golden  ladder  which  tby  feet  shall  climb 
To  womanhood :  may  love,  and  peace,  and  grace 
Hang  their  great  pearls  around  theo :  and  may  God 
Make  thy  years  censers,  filling  many  hearts 
With  odors  of  sweet  spices. 

.  By  that  nan^e* 
Which  we  laid  softly  down,  three  Aprils  since. 
Under  the  springing  grass — by  that  sweet  life. 
Like  a  tune  half-completed,  which  flowed  out 
The  windows  looking  westward.    We  pray  God 
"  Thou  hast  one  Florence,  Father !  spare  Thy  gifl^ 
The  sweet  child,  Florence,  to  the  love  on  earth  !" 
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HOW  ABIERICAN  WOMEN  LOSE  THEIR 
HEALTH. 

XjDder  tbia  title,  ''Auirr  Hattib/'  who  writes! 
the  exoellent  "  Letten  to  tke  Oirla,"  sends  us  some  < 
reniArks  which  toach  the  subject  on  one  of  its  many  I 
fides,  and  merit  attention.  Her  stand  point  is ) 
worth  considering.  It  is  not  alone  in  cities  that< 
the  health  of  American  women  takes  a  low  range. 
Wasted  forms  and  pale  faces  meet  us  everywhere  ( 
in  the  ooantry,  and  the  grave-yards  there  receive  < 
for  tenants  quite  as  many,  in  proportion,  as  our  < 
city  cemeteries.    But,  let "  Auht  Hattib  **  speak :—  < 

**  That  we  American  women  are  fragile,  delicate, 
and  incapable  of  enduring  hardship,  is  an  iodispu-  '> 
table  fact,  and   the  sooner  the  men   realize   this  \ 
truth,  and  forgot  how  much  work   their   mothers  ' 
accomplished,  the  bettor  it  will  be  for  both  the'm 
and  us. 

**  There  has  been  svch  a  sudden  deterioration  in 
bealth  from  the  one  that  gave  us  being,  to  us,  that 
the  sphere  we  should  have  moved  in  has  not  been 
prepared,  and  we  have  had  to  labor  in  a  place  we 
were  entirely  unfitted  for.  Trying  to  meet  our  J 
aarroundings  many  of  us  have  sunk  down  into 
helpless  invalids,  io  say  nothing  of  those  quietly 
resting  in  their  graves  under  t^is  unwritten,  but  \ 
true  epitaph, '  Di^d  of  Overwork.' 

**  In  the  first  place,  most  of  us  marry  too  young ; 
passing  from  the  school-room  to  housekeepers  and  [ 
mothers,  before  practice  has  made  housekeeping 
either  a  perfect  or  pleasant  duty ;  and  the  blunders 
and  failures,  combined  with  the  anxiety  to  excel, 
and  please  our  husbands,  and  the  pride  to  equal  our 
mothers-in-law,  form  not  a  small  part  of  the  burden 
of  care  which  steals  from  us  the  freshness  of  life. 
and  the  brightness  of  hope,  and  stamps  our  brows  ; 
with  a  base 'Counterfeit  insignia  of  age!     If  we  i 
would  only  work  under  our  mothers,  who  under- 
stand just  how  much  we  have  strength  to  do,  until 
we  became  so  accustomed  to  household  duties  that, 
like  any  other  thing  well  understood,  they  become 
an  easy  task,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  us  I 

**  In  the  next  place,  too  much  is  required  of  us,  or  \ 
we  require  too  much  of  ourselves.     We  commence 
married  life — at  least  many  of  us  do — by  doing  our 
own    ironing,   baking,   and    sewing.     Everything ! 
passes  along  well,  perhaps,  until  a  clerk  or  hired  ; 
man  is  added  to  the  family.     Three  meals  then  in- 
Tariably  have  to  be  cooked,  whether  headache  is  a  \ 
Tisitor  or  not ;  and  there  are  no  more  picked-up  < 
dinners  of  berry  and  milk,  or  cold  sliced^ ham  and  * 
pie,  because  careless,  girlish  footsteps  have  strayed 
too  far,  and  only  returned  just  as  the  clock  told  the 
hour  of  noon.     Clerks  and  hired  men  will  not,  or  ! 
we  think  they  will  not,  which  is  the  same,  excuse  \ 
any  derelictions  from  duty  like  a  loving,  forbearing  ' 
husband,  and  though  the  work  may  not  be   too 
hard,  yet  the'  little  ever  present  care  that  attends  ' 
keeping  a  boarder  makes  the  limbs  weary  and  the 
heart  heavy  ere  the  close  of  day. 

**  When  the  dear  little  Frankys  and  Ninas  are  ; 
l^ven  to  our  homea,  most  of  us,  after  the  lapse  of  a  | 
few  weeks,  take  up  our  daily  duties,  multiplied  ' 
fourfold  by  care  of  baby,  without  additional  help. 
The  sweet,  precious,  bothersome  pete,  are  sure  to  i 
wake  up  just  as  the  sterched  shirt  is  opened  for  the  [ 
iron,  or  the  sponge  fbr  bread  is  bubbling  up  over  < 
the  top  of  the  bowl   and  if  once  in  a  while  we  feel 
wo  thankfhl  they  are  asleep  in  the  right  time,  the  \ 
fear  that  some  caller's  loud  knock,  or  other  unavoid- 
able noise  will  awake  them,  makes  us  work  as  if  an 
armed  man  itoed  by  us,  urging  as  on  to  hurried  action. 


**  Double  duties,  broken  slumbers,  and  too  much 
care,  soon  tell  upon  us ;  and  some  morning  we  wake 
up  and  try  to  rise,  and  lay  our  heads  back  again 
wearily  upon  our  pillows — overtasked  nature  at  last 
has  given  up.  Husband  is  now  all  solicitude ;  the 
most  experienced  physician  is  called;  the  best 
nurse  is  hired;  baby  is  taken  away  to  grandpa's; 
and  we  are  watohed  over  with  the  most  devoted 
love.  But  it  is  almost  always  too  late;  though  we 
may  recover  and  call  ourselves  well,  yet  much  of 
the  lightness  and  elasticity  of  youth  is  gone.  We 
weary,  and  often  become  despondent,  and  our  path- 
way seems  ftill  of  burdens  that  we  shrink  from  car- 
rying." 

<•  THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER." 
This  is  the  title  by  which  our  artist  has  designated 
the  fine  steel  engraving  that  graces  the. present 
number  of  the  Home  Magaaine  ,*  but  he  has  failed 
to  give  us  the  story  of  the  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  if 
he  had  one  to  toll.  And  what  life  is  there  without 
its  story,  its  pleasant  May  times,  and  its  sad  No- 
vembers. Nothing  very  sad  has  mingled  with  the 
experiences  of  this  young  maiden,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  She 
is  a  little  thoughtful,  may  be  expectant.  We  would 
hardly  guess  wrong  if  we  said  there  was  a  lover  in 
the  case,  who  might  happen  to  make  his  appear- 
ance just  at  this  time,  and  linger  a  moment  to  speak 
some  tender  words  to  dwell  like  precious  things  in 
the  heart  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  picture  is  a  plea- 
sant one,  and  luggestive ;  and  we  leave  our  fair 
readers  to  dream  out  the  story  for  themselves. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mart  B.  P»^»ll. 

Tour  letter  did  us  good.    It  is  of  a  kind  that  we 
are  always  glad  to  get,  and  that  gives  us  a  new 
stimulant 
M,  I.  ¥♦*♦«. 

We  were  glad  for  what  yon  told  us,  and  that  yoa 
can  say,  *'  Oh,  I  would  not  be  widiout  the  sweet 
teachings  of  the  '  Home  Magaxine*  for  twice  what 
it  coste." 
A.  P.  D. 

Another  of  youn  has  come,  fltll  of  the  love  and 
hope  which  your  letters  always  breathe.    Forgive 
us  that  we  acknowledge  it  so  briefly.    And  may  the 
**  best  gift* '  of  life,  be  your  lot  and  position. 
Mrs.  B*»a  G.  M»**b. 

We  are  sorry  for  your  **  desolation,"  and  glad 
that  it  has  not  crushed  you,  and  in  the  closing 
words  of  your  letter — "Your  remembrance  came 
up  to  our  hearts,  incense  of  thanks  and  blessings." 
Miss  Adblb  P***8. 

If  you  knew  how  our  time  was  occupied,  and 
how  seldom  it  is  that  our  health  permits  us  to  leave 
home,  you  would  see  the  impossibility  of  our  exe- 
cuting your  commissions.  We  cannot  even  attend 
to  our  own. 

We  must  again  inform  all  those  correspondents 
who  send  us  their  articles,  that  this  department  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Arthur,  and  all  eontribations  must  be 
forwarded  to  him.  T.  v.  t. 


ARTHUR'S    HOMS    MAGAZINE. 

APRIL.  I  NOTICES    OP    THE    PRESS. 

:  Tbo  "child  month"  ha*  opened  her  sweet  ejM  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^Ib  to  be  the  yery  best  magazine  pnb- 
l^ain.  Every  brook  that  the  sun  has  unlocked  is  >  llshed  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  it  is  truly  a  lady's 
ft  lau^h  on  the  face  of  the  muun tains,  as  it  chases  >  home  magasine,  and  should  be  in  hands  of  er#ry 
doirn  into  the  pastures,  with  a  half  frightened,  half  I  ^ovtr  of   the  good,  the   beautiftil,   and   the  true. 

«;.:...««u  .«*   -k  .,♦    i!ir«   -   «k:M'-   ;«    „-„Kj«««..a  ^  Each  number,  of  itself,  contains  a  casket  of  jewels, 
triumphant  shout,  like  a  child  s  in   miscnivvou<^  >   •  u       j         '     mu^  _»  ^i     «j   r    l*         i  r 
-        *^„.      ,.        '  ^    ,  ,,  )  nch  and  rare.     The  steel  and  fashion  plates  are 

I^lay.  The  linen  wrappers  of  the  winter  are  all  >  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^i„  ^commend  it  to  erery 
t^kon  off  and  rolled  away,  and  in  the  open  pastures  >  lady.  The  matter  is  of  a  high  literary  and  mural 
a»d  around  the  hedges  one  finds  **  samples/'  and  I  character,  and  in  this  respect  stands  pre-eminent, 
*<  proof-sheets"  of  that  new  green  garment  with  \  *^° ^  ^^r  this  reason  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  erery 
^hich  the  year  Is  to  cover  the  brown  limbs  of  the  «°e.-^ome  Journal,  Kohumo,  In<L 
^2i.rth  I     ^^  ^^  ^^^  years  been  considered  one  of  the  best 

Looking  up  to  the  sky,  one  meets  smiles,  sweet     j.*^?*'  magazines  in  the  world  that  could  be  obtained 
,  ,     .  ^     *^      .  V: ,.   ^   ,     ,       :     ",  •"^»  ,  e  for  the  same  price.     It  presents  additional  charms 

and  loving  as  a  chUd  s  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  f^^  the  coming  year.  In  many  respecU  we  consider 
clouds  which  carry  in  their  black  folds  showers  of  <  it  superior  to  Godey,  althfUgh  it  would  be  almost 
ti»ars,  that  shall  one  day  be  soft  grasses,  and  bud-  l  impossible  for  us  "  to  keep  house"  without  buih  uf 
diiiff  flowers.  i  them.— ^anwcr,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Tender,  brooding  winds  stir  the  fluted  tree-top)>,  \  We  do  not  know  of  a  magazine  that  is  better 
and  in  the  mornings  aro  heard  the  first  lyrics  of  tbo  conducted,  nor  one  that  is  more  fully  imbued  with 
J         4U     ui        A  r  *u     u-   1  4.U    <  that  Christian  sentiment  which  cannot  fail  to  elevate 

jear,  the  blessed  songa  of  the  birds  among  the     ^^^  .^p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^     j^  .^ 

Ranches  and  m  the  thickets.  The  days  are  lull  of  >  the  best  two  dollar  monthly  that  cumes  to  our 
new  stir,  and  thrill,  and  expectancy,  and  stand,  I  tuMtum. — MiMourian,  JKarr«i#6urj/,  Mo, 
with  cladped  hands  and  faces  turned  to  the  east,  ]  ^f^  y^^^^  already  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highent 
Qager  and  listening,  for  over  the  mountains,  afar  \  commendation  of  this  family  magazine ;  but  it 
el!,  a  voice  calls  to  them,  and  they  catch  glimpses  ^  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  its  high-toned, 
of  a  vision  wondrous  for  glory  and  beauty :  and  the  \  heart-touching  truths,  applicable  to  aU  conditions 
Voice  and  the  Vision  is  Summeh  I  T.  f.  t.        ^^  Ufe.--»a«e«ui«,  St,  Peter,  Minn, 

S     We  know  of  no  periodical  which  progresses  more 

YEARS  AOO.  (rapidly   than    this.     The  "Home   Magazine"  may 

BY  MRS.  u.  K.  o.  ARiT,  S  justly  bc  Considered  the  best  at  the  price  that  is 

l^hen  the  fires  of  high  festival  blazed  on  the  mid-  \  published,  and    by   far  tbe  cheapest — Spectator, 

night,  I  Hamilton,  C,  W, 

And  voice  answered  roioe  with  its  notes  of  good  (     It  is  worth  double  the  price  asked  for  it,  and 

cheer,.:  \  should  be  found  in  every  family  <)Terywhere. — 

While  the  frosty  air  swelled  into  billows  of  musio,    I  J^^^ocrat,  Weet  Bend,  Wis. 

;  With  the  loud-ringing  chimes  that  proclaimed  ?     Were  we  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 

the  New  Tear  <  ^^^  various  magazines  of  our  country  as  indispen- 

Came  a  missive  unto'me-a  "  yes"  from  the  maiden    «r*»**  Are-side  companions,  we  would  unhcsilatingly 

v«Bo  »  uiuwivo  uaiM  uiv— »     yvn   irum  uio  lomuou  t  choose  the  Home  iftwatiHe.— i?cpii6^tco«,  Catdwell, 

My  faint  heart  had  worshiped  for  many  a  day —  ?  Ohio, 

qno  little  word^ne— with  suoh  glory  o'ertaden,      >     ^'^  j^^^  to  recommend  this  growing  favorite. 

4  As  dimmed  all  the  feast  fires,  and  hallo  wed  the  day.  >  Ko  family  can  peruse  this  chaste  and  beautiful 

.  Ah,  those  peals  to-night  ringing,  >  production  without  becoming  better  and  happier 

Those  beams  that  shine,  >  therefor.— Dewiocraf,  Jameetoum,  N,  Y, 

To  no  heart  can  be  bringing  >     This  work  has  shaped  its  coarse  in  the  right 

*    Suoh-jey-as  was  mineu  ;  direction,  and   thoroughly   won    the  esteem    and 

Yemrm  &frn  S  P^^roDAge  of  the  reading  public. — Star,  Manayunk, 

xears  ago.  ^  p^ 

Of heae  billows  of  sound  from  yon  tnr^t  o'erflowing,  ^      ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  magazine.     It  should  be  found 
That  cling  to  iU  gray  stones,  and  roU  from  lU  >  ^^  every  fire-side,  as  it  ineulcates  nothing  but  mo- 
brim,  >  rality,  refinement,  and  intelligence. — Ne»ce,  St.  An- 
fibch  welcome  of  jojr  ooithe  New  Tear  bestowing,     >  tkony,  Minn. 

.Are  mocked  by  pur  hearts  with  their  jubilant)     This  magazine  is  decidedly  the  best  two  dollar 
hymn.  >  magazine  published,  and  no  family  circle  should  be 

*iu  our  life's  special  festival,  dear  were  the  mea-  >  without  it.-^ournal,  PottevilU,  Pa, 

sures  I     If  you  want  an  agreeable  and  instructive  fire-side 

,  Onr  hearts  beat  of  yore,  and  we  rouse  them  again  >  companion,  we  recommend  the  Home  Magasine.— 
In  the  sweet  haSs  of  memory,  counting  life's  trea-  \  ^-/>«"««»'  Tuekegee,  Ala. 

ggrog  >      Its  pages  bear  a  high  tone  of  morality,  and  are 

,  TiU  fade  (he  last  beaoons-we  sleep  not  tiU  then.  ]  *Ti?Jr/r '"^«^tl^7^^^^  ""'^'^^  ""^  "'^^^ 
Old  Earth's  best  New  Tear's  Gift,  I  -R^g^eter,  Onitenburg,  Iowa. 

T  ^.,-»-  A^ « 1.  >      It  i*,  unquestionably,  the  best  two  dollar  ladies' 

Love  sdew^t  boon,  j,^^^  published  in  America.- tTWum,   Tkihodaux, 
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This  night  I  won, 
Tears  ago. 
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Of  wrj  Ant  linen,  the  neok  inserted  in  a  narrow  yoke,  forming  in  a  point  in  front  and  baek  and  on 
each  shoulder;  the  edge  ie  finished  in  small  scollops,  the  centre  enriched  with  exquisite  needle- 
worlc,  in  a  pcttem  of  rosebuds  and  leaves,  with  flowers,  in  a  delicate  pattern  of  open  lace  work.  The 
bosom  is  formed  of  rich  masses  of  needlework,  of  the  aame  pattern.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  a 
three-cornered  piere  of  fine  7  In  en,  vtrj  ahortj  and  rpiinded  up  on  the  sbuuMer,  and  orerlapped  with 
fhstenings  of  fine  thread  haiUmi, 
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BY   MABGARET   LYON. 


"  Ugh  !"  said  Aunt  Lucy,  stepping  back  a 
pace  or  tiro,  and  drawing  her  garments  aside, 
Trhilo  an  expression  of  disgust  came  over  her 
face ;  •*  what  a  horrid  object  !'* 

The  object  which  had  so  excited  Aunt  Lucy 
was  a  little  girl  about  six  years  old,  whom 
Margaret,  our  cook,  had  found  sitting  in  the 
area.     She  was  leading  her  in  by  the  hand. 

I  turned,  at  Aunt  Lucy's  exclamation,  and 
saw  the  child.  She  was,  certainly,  not  beau- 
tiful; Very  far  from  it,  actually  repulsive. 
Her  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty,  her  feet 
bare,  and  covered  with  mud.  Her  face  might 
have  been  washed  within  a  month,  but  that 
was  rather  doubtful.  As  for  her  hair,  the 
time  of  its  last  acquaintance  with  a  comb 
might  be  set  down  as  entirely  problematical. 
Yes,  the  child  was  repulsive  in  every  way. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  bring  that  creature 
in  hero  for?"  inquired  Aunt  Lucy,  speaking  to 
Margaret. 

**  She  is  a  poor  lone  little  body,"  replied  the 
cook,  in  a  sympathetic  way  "  wet  and  hungry, 
and  J  thought  I'd  just  give  her  a  bite,  and  let 
her  warm  herself.  Nobody'll  be  any  the  worse 
for  it,  I'm  sure." 

I  felt  the  force  of  Margaret's  closing  re- 
mark, and  said, 

"True  enough,  nobody'll  be  the  worse  off 
for  an  act  of  kindness.  Let  her  sit  down  and 
dry  her  wet  clothes,  and  if  she's  hungry,  give 
her  something  to  eat."  The  little  thing  looked 
at  me  gratefully  and  shrunk  toward  the  fire. 
It  was  June,  but  a  north-easterly  storm  had 
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;  been  blowing  for  the  past  two  days.  The  sky 
S  was  full  of  rain,  and  the  air  chilly  as  November. 
I  Feeling  certain  that  the  poor  child  would  be 
>  well  cared  for  by  my  kind-hearted  cook,  I  left 
I  the  kitchen  accompanied  by  Aunt  Lucy. 
I  *♦  A  very  imp  of  ugliness!"  exclaimed  Aunt 
:  Lucy,  as  we  entered  our  pleasant  sitting-room, 
;  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  pictures, 
:  the  mantel  ornamented  with  rich  vases,  while 
1  objects  of  taste  and  luxury  crowded  the  apart- 
:  mcnt.  One  of  these  was  an  exquisite  statuette, 
'.  representing  a  child  asleep  among  flowers. 
[  Certainly,  nothing  could  have  been  in  stronger 
)  contrast  than  the  kitchen  we  had  just  left,  with 
I  the  living  child  there,  and  our  elegant  sitting- 
;  room,  with  this  sculptured  form  of  innocence 
;  and  beauty. 

**Only  the  outside.  Aunt  Lucy,"  said  I; 
;  "the  hard,  coarse,  unlovely  husk.  There  aro 
;  germs  of  beauty  beneath  all  that." 

"  Beauty !  Pah  !"  Aunt  Lucy's  face  was 
:  not  very  charming  as  she  said  this.  Th# 
:  beauty  of  her  soul  was  veiled  for  the  mo- 
:  ment. 

J  I  tried  to  talk  with  her  about  the  innocence 
I  of  childhood.  "  Unlovely  as  that  poor  creature 
'■  is  in  your  eyes,"  said  I,  "  there  are  beneath 
^  the  surface,  hidden  away  from  your  view  and 
;  mine,  the  elements  of  which  angelic  life  -is 
:  formed.  There  is  a  human  soul  there ;  won- 
derful and  mysterious  thing,  with  its  almost 
infinite  amount  of  capabilities!" 

**0h,  dear!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Lucy,  **don'L 
get  away  off  there  out  of  my  reach,  with  your 
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infinite  capabilities,  and  all  that.     It  takes  you  <  night,  but  said  I  mustn't  come  there  anj  more; 
to  see  angels  in  dirty  beggar  girls.     But  my  <  if  I  did  she'd  send  me  to  the  station-house.'* 


Qgels  in  dirty  beggar  girls, 
eyes  were  never  so  sharp  sighted." 

'*  There  may  be  things  in  heayen  and  earth 
not  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy/'  said  I. 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Aunt  Lucy, 
in  a  half-amused,  half-vexed  manner.  "I'd 
be  a  very  Wise  woman  if  that  wasn't  so.  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  muoh  about  what  I  oan't 
see.  Eyes  are  very  convenient  things,  and  I 
reckon  I've  got  a  pair  sharp  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.     Seeing  is  believing." 

I  gave  Aunt  Lucy  a  pleasant  smile  and  left 
the  room,  feeling  interest  enough  in  the  "  hor 


Poor  thing!"  said  I,  pityingly,  speaking 
to  myself.  "  This  is  indeed  a  cruel  lot  for  one 
of  such  tender  years.  What  hope  is  there  for 
a  child  thus  abandoned — thus  thrust  out  and 
left  to  the  mercies  of  a  hard  and  selfish  world?" 
I  believed  the  litUe  oAe's  story.  Though 
unlovely  in  aspect;  in  faotj  dirty  and  repulsive 
to  the  sight,  there  was  truth  in  her  tone  and 
manner.  She  was  not  deceiving  me.  I  had  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  saw  it  clearly.  God's 
providence  is  over  all  his  children ;  the  hum- 
blest, the  poorest,  the  meanest,   not  even  a 


rid  object,"  as  my  relative  had  called  the  beg-  I  sparrow  falls  unnoticed  to  the  ground.  I  felt 
gar-girl  in  the  kitchen.  Descending  to  Mar-  \  that  He  had  laid  upon  me  the  duty  of  caring 
garot's  domain,  I  found  the  child  sitting  before  \  for  this  little  one,  whose  soul  was  as  precious 
the  fire,  a  large  slice  of  bread  in  her  hand,  \  in  his  eyes  as  the  soul  of  one  of  my  own  dear 
which  she  was  eating  with  the  keen  relish  of  \  children.  The  case  was  plain.  I  could  not 
hunger.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  turn  away,  and  yet  be  inno- 

**  Where  do  you  live  ?"  I  asked,  in  a  kind  c  cent, 
voice.  ^      "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  asked,  again 

"I  don't  live  nowhere,  now,"  was  replied,  in  <  speaking  to  the  child.     I  wished  to  see  what 
a  tone  that  touched  my  feelings.  ^  was  in  her  thoughts,  if,  indeed,  she  had  any 

"Don't  live  anywhere!"  my  voice  expressed  j  thought  about  the  future. 


surprise.     "  How  is  that?"  ; 

"  I  lived  with  old  Mrs.  Kline  before  sister  < 
died,  but  she  says  I  shant  stay  there  any  ! 
longer."  < 

"  Where  is  yoi^j"  mother  ?"  j 

"I  haven't  got  any  mother,"  she  answered,  J 
lifting  her  eyes  to  mine.  There  was  a  low ! 
quiver  in  her  voice,  falling  almost  to  a  sob,  as  \ 
she  uttered  the  word  "mother."  My  interest  ( 
was  increasing.  < 

"No  mother?"  I  looked  at  her  with  pity; 
in  my  heart.  | 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  her  simple  reply.  \ 

"Your  mother  is  dead?"  \ 

"  Yes,  ma'am.     She  died  a  great  while  ago,  | 
when   I  was  only  a  little  baby.     Mrs.  Kline  < 
took   sister  and   me.     Jane   worked   for  her  < 
until  she  got  sick  ;  then  Mrs.  Kline  was  cross, 
and  said  she'd  send  her  to  the  poor  house. 
But  she  didn't,  and  sister  died." 

The  child  sobbed  again,  and  tears  ran  over  \ 
her  soiled  and  homely  face. 

"When  did  your  sister  die?"  I  asked. 

"  Last  week,  ma'am." 

"  And  Mrs.  Kline  wont  let  you  live  with  her  | 
any  longer  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  When  did  she  send  you  away  ?" 

"She  sent  me  away  yesterday." 

"  Yesterday !  And  where  have  you  been  | 
since  yesterday  ?" 


"  I  don't  know  ma'am,"  she  answered,  with 
a  perplexed  look.     "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  beg." 

"  Haven't  you  any  better  clothes  than  these?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  looking  down  at 
her  miserable  garments. 

I  stood  musing  for  a  little  while,  turning 
over  in  my  thoughts  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
The  decision  was  soon  made. 

"Margaret,"  said  I,  "take  her  up  to  the 
bath  room  and  wash  her  thoroughly.  I  will 
find  something  better  for  her  to  put  on ;  and 
Margaret,"  I  added,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
kitchen,  "  I  think  you  had  better  cut  that  hair 
off  pretty  close." 

•  Margaret  said  "yes,  ma'am,"  with  a  hearty 
good  will,  that  showed  her  feelings  to  be  as 
much  interested  as  mine.  So  I  left  the  kitchen 
and  went  up  stairs  to  look  through  my  drawer 
for  some  suitable  garments  to  replace  the  filthy 
rags  I  had  directed  to  have  removed.  I  found 
what  I  required,  and  leaving  them  in  the  bath- 
room returned  to  Aunt  Lucy. 

Now  my  relative  was  something  of  a  charac- 
ter in  her  way.  A  very  literalist  in  her  modes 
of  interpreting  the  common  events  and  common 
aspects  of  life.  She  usually  judged  of  people 
as  she  saw  them  on  the  outside.  "  It's  no  use," 
she  would  often  say,  to  be  worrying  yourself 
about  what's  in  people,  if  they  don't  choose  to 
talk  it  out  and  let  you  see  what  they  think  and 
feel.     Show  me  what  they  do,  and  I'll  get  at 


*  A  woman  let  me  sleep  on  the  floor  last  >  their  quality,  fast  enough." 
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All  this  was  very  sensible,  of  coarse,  but  it 
meant  less  as  uttered  bj  Aunt  Lucy  than  if  it 
had  been  said  by  some  other  person.  She 
thought  herself  yery  shrewd  and  sharp,  while 
I  thought  her  shrewdness  and  sharpness  often 
led  her  to  forget  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
But  she  had  her  good  points,  and  among  these 
was  a  scorn  of  deceit  and  pretention. 

**  I'to  done  many  good  deeds  in  my  time," 
was  one  of  her  common  remarks,  **  and  have 
helped  lots  of  people  in  distress ;  put  faith  in 
beggars  through  the  whole  range  of  hidt,  lame, 
and  blind,  and  came  out  cheated  in  the  end. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  tribe.  When  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  sets  up  to  live  on  alms,  that 
moment  he  or  she  ceases  to  be  truly  honest. 
There  is  only  one  fair  way  to  make  a  living  in 
this  world,  and  that  is  to  labor  for  it ;  your 
vagrants  should  be  sent  to  the  work-house." 

•*  Where  have  you  been  ?'*  said  Aunt  Lucy, 
as  I  came  into  the  sitting-room.  She  looked 
on  me  sharply  and  curiously;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  little  dropping  of  the  under 
lip,  and  the  appearance  of  an  amused  smile 
larking  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth; 

"  In  the  kitchen,"  I  replied,  trying  to  retain 
the  g^ravity  of  my  countenance,  for  I  saw  what 
was  in  her  thoughts. 

**  Looking  after  thai  inward  beauty  you 
talked  about  a  little  while  ago."  Aunt  Lucy 
glanced  at  me  quizzically. 

"  Margaret  is  washing  off  the  dirt,"  I  re- 
plied, laughing ;  "  after  a  while  I  will  go  and 
see  what  she  has  found  beneath.  The  fair, 
pure  skin  of  a  tender  child,  I  guess." 

"  Now,  you  do  beat  all,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Lucy.  "Yod  don't  say  that  Margaret's  got 
tiiat  little  wretch  in  the  bath-tub  ?" 

"Yes." 

*♦  Well,  go  your  way,  child !  you'll  be  wiser 
one  of  these  days.  I  suppose  you  intend 
dressing  her  up  ?" 

«I  shall  try  to  make  her  decent  and  com- 
fortable," said  I. 

«'  And  how  long  do  you  suppose  she'll  keep 
80  ?"  demanded  Aunt  Lucy ;  **  I  can  tell  you." 

"How  long?"  I  asked. 

"  About  thirty  minutes  after  she  leaves  your 
door ;  not  a  fraction  of  time  longer." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

**  Don't  you  ?  Then  I  will  enlighten  you  a 
little.  They'll  strip  the  clothes  from  her  the 
moment  she  gets  home,  and  send  her  out  in 
dirty  rags  again." 

I  smiled  to  myself,  but  did  not  answer. 

*<  You  don't  believe  it  ?" 

"No,"  I  ansirered,  quietly. 


"  Well,  please  goodness  !  but  you  are  credu- 
lous. I  know  the  habits  of  these  creatures 
better  than  all  that." 

I  did  not  reply,  but  sat  turning  over  in  my 
mind  the  ways  and  means  of  rescuing  this  un- 
fortunate child  ft*om  the  life  of  vagrancy  to 
which  she  had  seemed  destined.  There  was  an 
Asylum  for  orphan  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  had  passed  it  often,  but  never  gave 
the  institution  any  special  thought.  Now  it 
assumed  a  just  importance  in  my  eyes.  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  visit  there  this  very  day, 
and  see  upon  what  conditions  its  inmates  were 
received. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Margaret  came  in 
with  the  metamorphosed  child. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  Aunt  Lucy,  not  re- 
cognizing, on  the  moment,  the  beggar  girl  she 
had  been  denouncing. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  I  asked,  taking  the 
little  one  by  the  hand,  and  looking  with  re- 
kindling interest  into  her  homely  face. 

"Ellen,"  she  replied. 

"  You  saw  her  down  stairs  a  little  while  ago," 
and  I  looked  at  Aunt  Lucy. 

"Oh!  ah!" 

My  relation  seemed  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Take  her  down  to  the  kitchen.  I  will  be 
down  after  a  while." 

Margaret  left  the  room.    ^ 

"  Wonderfully  improved !"  My  aunt  did  not 
speak  as  if  she  were  wonderfully  pleased. 
"  But,  oh,  dear !  you  can't  make  anything  out 
of  them.  There's  an  old  fable  about  washing 
a  pig.  They  put  on  any  quantity  of  soap  and 
water,  but  it  would  not  wash  out  the  swine- 
nature.  The  pig  was  a  pig  still,  and  took 
kindly,  after  its  release,  to  the  next  mud  pud- 
dle. So  it  will  be  with  your  prot^g^.  That 
impish  little  face  tells  the  whole  story.** 

"There  is  a  human  soul  there,'*  said  I, 
seriously  ;  "  and  the  soul  of  a  child  is  always 
beautifuL  The  face  may  be  unlovely;  the 
form  ungainly,  and  the  whole  outward  appear- 
ance repulsive.  But  hidden  beneath  all  this 
are  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and  germs  of  the 
highest  excellence." 

But  Aunt  Lucy  had  no  patience  with  me. 

"Talk— all  talk,**  she  replied,  "and  waste 
words  with  me." 

So  I  changed  the  subject  to  one  on  which 
I  we  were  likely  to  have  no  disagreement. 
I  In  the  afternoon,  the  storm  having  cleared 
away,  I  dressed  myself  to  go  out,  and  made  a 
visit  to  the  Orphan  Asylum.  I  was  pleased 
with  everything  I  saw  there,  and  more  pleased 
at  being  able  to  gain  admission  for  the  child, 
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•whose  destitute  condition  had  awakened  my  >      "Its  change  from  ugliness  to  beauty,"  and 
interest.  •  <  taking  up  the  leaf  upon  which  it  was  feeding 

About  a  week  af^er  this  time  Aunt  Lucy  and  ]  I  carried  it  carefully  from  the  room  and  up  to 
I  were  sitting  near  an  open  window,  through  >  my  chamber,  where  I  placed  it  in  an  open  box. 
which  the  soft,  warm  air  of  a  bright  summer  I  For  two  or  three  days  I  kept  the  greedy  thing 
day  was  pressing.  Suddenly  my  Aunt  started  i  suppKed  with  leayes,  the  soft  portions  of  which 
with  an  expression  of  shuddering  disgust  on  ^  it  removed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  leaving 
her  countenance,  and  pointing  to  the  skirt  of  ^  delicate  fibrous  skeletons^-curious  relics  of  its 
her  dress,  exclaimed :  <  destructive  work.     On  the  third  day  it  became 

"Ugh!  just  look  at  that  horrid  thing  !<  sluggish  and  refused  to  eat.  I  then  placed  it  in 
Knock  it  off !"  s  a  small  box  perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air, 

I  glanced  down  and  saw  a  caterpillar.  Aunt  \  and  left  it  to  undergo  that  most  wonderful  of 
Lucy  was  quite  excited  about  the  harmless  I  all  changes  which  animated  nature  presents, 
little  creature ;  but  I  stooped,  and  holding  my  >  On  examining  the  box  a  few  days  afterward 
handkerchief  close  to  her  dress,  gently  removed  >  I  found  that  my  caterpillar  had  disappeared, 
iit.  As  I  raised  up,  I  said,  still  looking  at  the  ^  but  in  its  place  was  a  compact  silky  mass.  I 
unsightly  animal,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  this  with  feelings  of 

"  There  is  not  much  beauty  hero,  certainly."  \  astonishment  and  admiration.     What  strange 

"Throw  it  out  of  the  window!"  exclaimed  >  instinct!  what  singular  skill!  The  animal  had 
Aunt  Lucy,  her  face  still  expressing  strong  >  woven  for  itself  a  winding  sheet  of  exquisite 
disgust.  >  fineness. 

But  I  held  the  now  motionless  creature  close  >  I  did  not  show  my  cocoon  to  Aunt  Lucy.  I 
to  my  eyes,  and  examined  it  curiously.  It  *  wanted  to  surprise  her  with  something  more — 
was  nearly  black,  with  rough  protuberances  \  I  wished  to  reveal  to  her  the  hidden  wings, 
all  over  the  body.  These  were  surmounted  by  >  star-gemmed  and  rainbow-hued,  which  liad 
thorny  looking  hairs,  which  gave  it  a  spiteful  I  been  folded  up  in  the  body  of  that  repulsive 
and  venomous  aspect.  If  I  had  not  been  look- )  worm,  the  life  of  which  she  had  asked  me  to 
ing  deeper  than  the  surface  I  should  have  felt  >  crush  out.  There  was  a  lesson  in  all  this  for 
as  great  a  repugnance  to  the  animal  as  did  >  me — a  lesson  for  her  also,  if  she  would  only 
Aunt  Lucy.  But  I  saw  more  than  the  simple  I  read  it.  My  hope  was  that  the  page  would 
larva.  I  exhibit  lucid  truth  for  her  eyes. 

-"  Why  don't  you  throw  it  out  of  the  window  ?  s  Daily  I  examined  my  crysalis  for  signs  of  the 
It  will  bite  or  poison  you  !"  I  new  birth.     This  was  continued  for  more  than 

"No  danger  of  that,"  I  returned;  "if  not  >  a  week,  when,  one  morning,  in  lifting  the  edge 
handsome,  it  is  at  least  harmless,  and  carries  >  of  the  lid  carefully,  I  saw  the  glitter  of  painted 
in  its  bosom  a  world  of  beauty."  l  wings.     Without  unclosing  the  box  I  carried  it 

And  saying  this,  I  stepped  into  the  garden,  ^  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  plucking  a  few  poplar  leaves,  brought  them  ]      "  I  have  something  to  show  you,  Aunt  Lucy," 
in  and  laid  them  upon  the  window-sill.    Placing  I  said  I,  my  face  all  aglow  with  pleasure, 
the  caterpillar  upon  one  of  them,  it  commenced  I      "  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked  ;  "a  new  bracelet 
eating   immediately,  cutting  away  the  tender  I  from  your  extravagant  husband  ?" 
pulp,  and  leaving  bare  the  thread-like  fibres.     >      "Something  more  beautiful  and  more  won- 

"See  here.  Aunt  Lucy,"  said  I,  "isn't  this  >  derful  than  any  bracelet  ever  formed  by  the 
curious?"  ^  hand  of  man,"  I  replied. 

"What  ?"  and  she  came  and  stood  looking  ]      "  Well,  what  is  it  ?     Don't  mystify  me." 
over  my  shoulder.     "What  is  curious?"  she  ^      " I  dont  mean  to.     You  remember  the  ugly 
repeated.  s  caterpillar  I  took  from  your  dress  a  week  or 

*'  Just  see  how  eagerly  it  devours  that  leaf."  ^  two  ago?     Here  it  is,"  and  I  uncovered  my 

"  Humph !  I  don't  see  anything  so  strange  i  box,  when  out  flew  a  butterfly.  Sailing  grace- 
in  a  caterpillar  eating,"  replied  my  aunt,  in  a  )  fully  across  the  room  it  alighted  on  a  heliotrope 
contemptuous  way.  "  You  can  see  that  going  )  that  was  blooming  in  the  window,  and  sat  there 
on  by  the  wholesale,  out  in  the  garden,  at  any  ^  gently  fanning  its  delicate  wings,  which  were 
time.     Do  kill  the  hateful  thing !"  j  of  a  dark  purplish  color,  dotted  with  blue  spots 

"No,"  said  I,  a  new  thought  coming  into  I  and  surrounded  with  a  bright  yellow  border, 
my  mind.     "  I'm  going  to  watch  its  transform-  I     Aunt  Lucy  struck  her  hands  together  and 
ation."  \  exclaimed,    "  what    a    beauty !     Why,   it's    a 

"Its  what?"  i  Mourning-cloak !"  and  she  moved  across  the 
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room  and  stood  looking  at  the  insect  admir- 
ingly. 

"  If  I  had  killed  tho  caterpillar  you  would 
never  have  seen  this  butterfly." 

She  turned,  and  looked  at  mo  inquiringly. 

"  Caterpillar !     I  don't  understand  you  ?" 

**  I  told  you  there  was  beauty  hidden  in  tho 
repulsive  creature.  Delicate  wings  of  exquisite 
texture  and  color  folded  up  in  that  writhing 
little  body." 

"  There  now,  child,  do  talk  in  plain  common 
sense  language  !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply  and  plainly,  that  tho  worm  I 
brushed  from  your  dress  was  the  larva  of  this 
Mourning-cloak.  I  fed  the  caterpillar  on 
poplar  leaves  until  it  was  ready  for  its  change, 
then  laid  it  in  this  box  to  spin  its  cocoon.  You 
see  here  the  silken  envelope  through  which  the 
insect  has  cut  Its  way." 

Aunt  Lucy  was  taken  by  surprise.  I  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  say  : 

"  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here.  We  must 
not  judge  too  hastily  from  what  lies  merely  on 
the  surface,  whether  of  things  or  persons. 
There  is  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  life ;  tho 
unseen  as  well  as  the  visible ;  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  visible  gives  to  common  sight  a 
true  representation  of  the  invisible.  There 
are  rudiments  of  a  higher  life  than  first  mani- 
fests itself  in  every  individual  that  is  born.  If 
there  is  so  much  loveliness  hidden  in*  a  cater- 
pillar, what  may  we  not  look  for  in  a  human 
soul  ?  Two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  greedy, 
destructive  worm,  that  fed  itself  on  coarse 
bitter  leaves  with  an  insatiable  appetite ;  but, 
now  it  has  been  transformed  into  an  airy  being 
that  floats  on  the  lightest  zephyr,  and  sips 
honeyed  nectar  from  flower-cups  more  exqui- 
sitely painted  than  china  of  Sevres." 

I  paused,  and  my  aunt  looked  at  me  with 
the  air  of  one  in  slight  bewilderment. 

"Two  weeks  ago,"  I  continued,  "a  dirty 
little  beggar-girl,  repulsive  enough  to  look 
upon,  came  to  our  door.  I  think  you  felt 
toward  her  very  much  as  you  felt  toward  the 
woi-m.  Tou  manifested  the  same  disgust  at  her 
foul  and  unsightly  aspect.  I  suggested  that 
there  might  be  something  beneath  the  surface 
more  attractive  than  met  the  eyes.  But  you 
saw  only  a  vagrant  on  whom  all  kindness 
would  be  thrown  away.  I  felt  differently  and 
thought  differently.  I  looked  below  the  sur- 
face and  saw  hidden  wings  destined,  it  might 
bo,  to  unfold  in  spiritual  atmospheres." 

"  I  hopo  it  may  all  como  out  so,"  replied 
Aunt  Lucy,  with  something  subdued  in  her 
manner;  "but  if  you  find  any  wings  about 


that  creature  you  will  make  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery.    She  isn*t  the  kind." 

"  Time  will  show,"  said  I,  as  I  pushed  open  tho 
window  and  let  my  little  prisoner  float  out  into 
the  garden. 

Time  passed  on,  and  my  good  Aunt,  who 
was  not  much  wiser  for  the  lesson  I  had  en- 
deavored to  teach  her,  continued  to  judge  of 
things  in  her  old  way.  She  did  not  forget  the 
caterpillar  and  butterfly,  however,  nor  my 
homely  little  prot^gtS  of  the  dirty  face  and 
ragged  garments,  slyly  asking  me  now  and 
then  if  I  saw  any  signs  of  the  "hidden  wings." 
I  must  confess  that  after  I  had  gained  admis- 
sion for  the  child  in  the  Orphan  Asylum,  my 
interest  for  her  abated.  I  had  done  all  that 
common  charity  required  me  to  do  for  the  little 
outcast,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  absorb- 
ing cares  and  duties  of  my  home  caused  me  to 
forget  her  almost  entirely. 

Aunt  Lucy,  who  was  my  mother's  sister,  a 
spinster,  and  past  the  ago  of  fifty,  did  not. 
mellow  and  sweeten  with  advancing  years. 
There  were  asperities  in  her  character  which 
the  attrition  of  life  failed  to  remove.  Loneli- 
ness and  some  hard  experiences  had  tended  to 
narrow  her  thought-s  into  a  small  circle,  and 
she  grew  more  selfish  and  less  kindly  in  her 
feelings  toward  others  as  she  grew  older. 
Her  presence  often  threw  discord  into  our 
family  circle,  and  I  liad  frequently  to  come 
between  her  and  other  members  of  our  house- 
hold, and  soothe  with  kind  words  the  feelings 
she  had  jarred. 

It  is  ten  years  from  that  wet  Juno  day  on 
which  our  story  opens.  Aunt  Lucy  is  sick — 
hopelessly  bed-ridden,  and  requiring  almost 
constant  attention.  I  had  tried  my  best  to 
make  her  comfortable,  to  win  her  thoughts 
away  from  herself,  to  inspire  her  with  patience, 
to  throw  into  her  gloomy  and  complaining 
mind  some  rays  of  sunshine ;  but  I  failed  ut- 
terly. She  was  peevish,  dissatisfied,  and 
always  imagining  herself  neglected.  The  truth 
was,  she  had  so  little  about  her  that  was  at- 
tractive, and  so  much  of  the  repellant,  that  no 
one  went  to  her  room  except  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  duty.  At  last  my  husband  insisted 
upon  our  procuring  a  nurse,  whose  sole  business 
should  be  to  attend  upon  the  invalid.  A  mid- 
dle aged  woman  was  obtained,  but  Aunt  Lucy 
quarreled  with  her,  and  she  threw  up  the  situ- 
ation in  less  than  a  week.  Then  another  was 
found,  but  the  result  was  the  same;  a  third, 
and  she  left  in  three  days.  I  was  in  des- 
pair. 

Thus  it  was,  when  one  day  a  plainly  dressod 
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girl  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
entered  my  sitting-room. 

"  You  don't  know  mo,"  she  said,  seeing  I 
looked  at  ber  strangely. 

"I  do  not,"  was  my  answer. 

**  My  name  is  Ellen." 

"Ellen?  Ellen?"  I  said  in  an  inquiring 
tone.  The  girl  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  had 
no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  her. 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  the 
poor  little  girl  you  were  kind  to  many  years 
ago?     I  have  been  in  the  Asylum  ever  since." 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  I  had  scarcely 
thought  of  her  for  years. 

**  Are  you  that  poor,  forsaken  little  child  ?" 

"  I  was,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  with  a  tre- 
mor in  her  voice;  *'  but  thanks  to  your  good- 
ness, I  am  something  better  now.  I  must 
leave  the  Asylum,  but  I  could  not  go  without 
Boeing  you  and  telling  you  of  the  gratitude 
that  is  in  my  heart.  I  pray  for  you  every  day, 
ma'am,  and  ask  God  to  bless  you  for  your 
kindness  to  a  friendless  orphan." 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  unexpected 
visit  and  acknowledgment.  I  arose,  and 
taking  her  hand,  looked  into  her  plain,  unat- 
tractive face,  that  was  all  alive  with  feeling, 
and  said : 

**And  this  is  Ellen?  Your  thanks  and 
gratitude  are  more  than  a  double  reward  for 
that  one  act  of  kindness  that  cost  me  so  little. 
And  you  are  going  to  leave  the  Asylum  ?" 

<<Yes,  ma'am;  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a 
place." 

"What  do  you  intend  doing?"  I  asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  get  a  place  as  chamber- 
maid, or  to  do  plain  sewing." 

I  thought  of  Aunt  Lucy,  pushed  the  thought 
from  my  mind — thought  of  her  again,  and 
said: 

**  Could  you  undertake  to  nurse  an  old  lady 
who  is  sick  ?" 

**  I  am  too  young  and  inexperienced  for  that," 
she  replied. 

I  looked  down  and  mused  for  some  time.  It 
hardly  seemed  right  to  put  one  so  young  to 
such  hard  service  as  an  attendant  on  Aunt 
Lucy.  I  had  the  girl  in  my  power,  bound  by 
the  strong  chain  of  gratitude,  and  I  was  not 
generous  enough  to  release  her.  So  I  told  her 
of  my  sick  relative,  and  my  desire  to  procure 
a  nurse ;  asked  her  to  take  the  situation  and 
gained  her  consent.  On  the  next  day  she  was 
an  inmate  of  my  family. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  Aunt  Lucy 
was  captious,  ill-natured,  fretful,  and  difficult  to 
please;  but  Ellen's  patience  never  wearied, 


I  her  feet  never  tired,  her  hands  never  hung 
\  down.  She  was  kind,  thoughtful,  and  gentle. 
\  I  looked  on,  and  now  and  then  spoke  a  word 

•  of  encouragement  or  excuse,  but  I  found 
I  Ellen  more  ready  even  than  myself  with  ex- 
\  cuses  for  the  unhappy,  self-tormenting  invalid. 

"  She  is  old  and  sick,  and  in  pain,  ma'am," 

>  Ellen  would  answer  me,  "and  that  is  sad.  I 
I  pity  her  too  much  to  grow  impatient.  Wo 
I  must  bear  with  the  infirm  and  the  sufi^cring." 

In  the  second  week  affairs  in  Aunt  Lucy's 

>  room  began  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.     The 
old  lady  was  softening — the  hardness  of  her 

\  nature  giving  way.  Sunshine  had  been  around 
I  her  for  many  days,  and  its  warmth  was  pene- 
I  trating  the  frozen  surface  of  her  heart.  She 
complained  less,  was  less  fretful,  easier  to 
!  please,  and  had  longer  seasons  of  quiet  and 
I  calmness. 

One  evening,  in  passing  the  door  of  her 
'  chamber,  I  heard  Ellen  reading  aloud.  The 
',  door  stood  slightly  ajar,  and  I  stopped  to 
'  listen.  Her  tones  were  loud  enough  for  me  to 
I  hear  distinctly.     She  was  reading  the  twenty- 

•  third  Psalm,   beginning,    **  The   Lord  is  my 

\  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want."  Every  word  of 
I  that  beautiful  Psalm  was  familiar  to  my  ear;  I 
I  had  heard  it  read  a  hundred  times — ^read  by  the 
preacher  and  read  by  the  child.  But  never 
f  did  its  impressive  language  come  to  my  heart 
I  with  such  a  fullness  of  meaning  as  it  came 
I  now,  borne  on  the  low,  tender,  reverent  voice 

•  of  that  stranger-girl. 

She  paused  at  the  last  verse.     There  was 

\  stillness  for  a  few  moments.     Then  I  heard 

Aunt  Lucy  say,  in  a  mild,  subdued  tone — so 

•  mild  and  subdued  that  I  hardly  recognized 
lit— 

"  Read  on,  child,  it  does  me  good." 

And  Ellen  read  on — 

"  *  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
<  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  there- 
,  in. 

\  She  went  on  to  the  close  of  that  chapter, 
I  when  she  paused  again. 

>  There  was  another  brief  period  of  silence, 
I  when  I  heard  Aunt  Lucy  say, 

I  **  Thank  you,  child ;  that  will  do.  I  shall 
'  sleep  now." 

I  passed  on  noiselessly,  my  heart  full,  and 
new  thoughts  pressing  into  my  mind. 

"The  wings  are  unfolding,"  I  said,  "the 
inner  beauty  revealing  itself.  Aunt  Lucy,  in 
her  blindness,  would  have  crushed  the  worm 
which,  in  its  transformation,  now  gladdens 
her  eyes  with  its  beauty." 

Shall  I  go  on,  reader  ?    No !     The  lesson  is 
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•ompleto.  Daily  I  obserred  Ellen,  and  saw 
that  she  was  influenced  by  deep  religious 
tMings.  That  there  had  been  a  birth  of 
spiritnal  life  in  her  soul,  and  that  this  life  was 
putting  on  the  outward  forms  of  that  true 
charity  which  not  only  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  but  shows  its  hearenly  origin  in  a  faith- 
fVil  performance,  from  unselfish  motiYes,  of 
erery  known  duty.  I  did  not  haye  to  remind 
Aunt  Lucy  of  the  error  she  had  committed ; 
•he  saw  it  herself,  and  many  times  spoke, 
half  sadly  and  half  wonderingly,  of  the  change 
which  a  few  years  had  wrought. 

<'  I  would  haye  spumed  her  once,  as  a  thing 
ofFensiye  to  the'sight,''  she  said  to  me  one  day, 
ms  her  eyes  followed  Ellen  from  the  room,  *<and 
now  she  has  grown  into  an  angel,  and  blesses 
me  daily  with  her  heayenly  ministrations." 
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BT  AUNT  HATTIl. 

No.  IV. 

« A  letter  for  you,  Hattle,"  says  a  clear, 
manly  yoice.  I  reach  out  and  hastily  open  the 
dainty  enyelope,  and  Arom  its  folds  some  pressed 
myrtle  and  a  pure  white  flower  drop  out, 
**  From  Ella's  graye."  I  read,  and  the  sentence 
18  tear-stained,  and  my  tears  fall  too.  Oh  I  the 
old  stone  house  was  so  lonely,  the  rooms  large 
and  high,  the  walls  of  a  sombre  hue,  the  eyer- 
greens  in  Aront  throwing  out  their  branches 
wide,  and  darkening  the  windows,  and  the  tall 
elms  moaning  in  the  breexe  like  the  wailing  of 
spirits  neyer  at  rest  Not  a  brother  or  sister  to 
play  with  me  through  infancy,  no  prattling 
yoice  to  beguile  darkness  of  terror,  no  clasping 
arms  around  my  neck  when  fearAil  dreams 
came  with  the  midnight  hour  and  left  me  sleep- 
less, no  little  hand  fast  clasped  to  coax  me  into 
the  dim  forest  paths,  no  merry  laugh  rippling 
with  mine  and  awakening  a  hundred  echoes, 
no  child's  tender  heart  to  come  to  with  all  a 
child's  little  griefs,  and  find  a  listening  ear. 

Thus  passed  the  years  until  my  feet  began  to 
step  out  from  childhood  into  girlhood  paths, 
and  then  Ella  came,  the  sweetest,  brightest, 
dearest  pet  that  eyer  gladdened  a  sister's  heart. 
Her  laughing  eyes  and  merry  smile  filled  the 
gloomy  rooms  with  sunshine ;  her  lisping  words 
and  pattering  feet  shut  out  the  wailings  of  the 
old  elm,  and  her  soft,  warm  hand  on  my  neck 
drove  away  the  weird,  invisible  shadows  that 
•till  came  with  the  midnight  hour ;  the  world 
seemed  changed,  flooded  with  light  and  happi- 
ness and  existence,  a  sweet  draught  that  I 


clung  to  with  tenacious  grasp,  as  if  fearAil  of 
spilling  one  precious  drop.  Her  playful  ways, 
birdlike  voice,  quivering  lip  at  grief  of  mine, 
her  every  action  wove  themselves  into  my  very 
being,  and  she  became  my  most  on  earth-my  idol ! 
How  I  watched  her  as  time  passed  on,  and 
every  grace  seemed  nestling  down  into  form 
and  feature.  Her  step  had  the  lightness  of  the 
fawn,  with  all  the  graceftilness  of  the  swaying 
lily.  Her  small  white  hand,  with  each  taper 
finger  bedded  beneath  a  dimple,  ever  won  a 
second  lingering  glance,  and  her  clear,  soft 
eye,  lighted  up  with  the  gems  of  her  soul, 
seemed  an  unfathomable  mine,  where  even  the 
sage  could  gaxe  and  never  find  satiety. 

At  eighteen,  a  strange  new  beauty  came  over 
her,  and  we  almost  trembled  at  the  transform- 
ation. A  dewy  gentleness  dwelt  in  each  glance, 
and  a  softer  intonation  came  to  each  word. 
The  rose  on  her  cheek  faded  and  deepened  like 
the  shadows  beneath  the  swaying  maple,  and 
she  often  forgot  her  work,  and  started  like  a 
culprit  child  when  spoken  to.  A  golden  circlet, 
resting  on  her  finger,  told  the  tale  that  Ella 
loved  and  was  beloved  ;  and  though  with  sob- 
bings of  the  heart  that  would  not  be  stilled, 
which  moaned,  "  we  cannot  part  with  her  yet," 
our  lips  said,  **  it  is  well,  for  her  chosen  is 
worthy  of  even  her." 

One  bright  late  September  morning — I  see  it 
now — the  woods  all  aglow  with  crimson,  scarlet, 
^  and  gold,  which  dripped  down  from  the  sunset 
^  tinted  clouds,  and  caught  up  and  spread  out  by 
/  the  finger  of  frost,  the  river  glowing  like  mol- 
/  ten  silver,  and  the  sky  blue  and  clear,  ftreighted 
with  argosies  of  snowy  clouds — Ella,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  stepped  out  into  the 
hall,  ready  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  mountain 
seen  in  Uie  distance,  and  a  return  at  night- 
fall. 

"Why,  sister,"  I  pleaded,  seeing  her  light 
cape  and  thin  gaiters,  **  do  take  a  shawl  and 
some  rubbers." 

•*  This  warm  day,  Hattie  ?  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  needing  furs  in  July !" 

**  But  the  dew  may  fall  ere  you  return.  Ton 
had  better  take  them,"  I  urged. 

"  Oh  I  this  cape  will  do,"  she  replied,  glanc- 
ing down  to  the  graceful  folds,  then  looking  up 
and  meeting  an  admiring  manly  glance  resting 
upon  it  and  the  little  dainty  gaiter,  that  decided 
her,  and  with  a  kiss  on  my  lips,  and  "  dont 
you  trouble,   Hattie,"  she  passed  on,  and  a 
moment    later  was  whirled    away  from    my 
/  sight.     Tbat  Ella  was  the  least  bit  willful  and 
?  vain,  and  that  I,  perhaps,  was  the  one  most  to 
>  blame  for  fostering  those  faults,  brought  a  sigh, 
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and  with  it  tlio  resolve  to  try  and  do  better  in  >  of  the  shroud  seems  stealing  into  your  lips,  and 
future,  I  passed  in  to  my  work.  \  friends  tremblingly  watch  every  glance  of  the 

The  bright  morning,  as  bright  mornings  ]  kind  physician,  then  if  life  has  even  no  charms 
often  do,  ended  in  sombrencss.  First,  light  ]  for  you,  how  much  you  would  give  to  wipe 
scudding  clouds  came  flitting  up  from  the  )  away  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those  you  love, 
west ;  then,  heavier  ones  of  impenetrable  I  and  fill  the  niche  in  life  that  to  them  can  never 
gloom,  and  at  last  pattering  drops  beat  fast  >  be  refilled.  Instead  of  giving  them  life-long 
against  the  panes.  I  was  very  much  troubled.  >  yearnings  for  a  missing  form  and  a  lonely 
The  mountain,  where  the  party  that  Ella  ac-  >  grave,  with  its  bloom  of  myrtle  and  pure  whito 
companiod  was  to  spend  the  day,  was  in  a  >  flowers, 
wild,  unfrequented   country,  and  though  the  \      Berea^  Ohio, 

grounds  around  and  upon  it  were  laid  out  into  \  ^  .  ,  .  ^ 

roads  and  winding  paths,  and  a  hotel  built  for  \ 

accommodation  on  the  top,  yet  the  houses  were?  ^^^    SINGING    SCHOOL, 

so  few  and  far  between  on  the  road  that  led  to  ^  by  j.  p.  h. 

it,  that  one  could  bo  thoroughly  wet  before  he  \  Meniontown  would  never  have  been  Menion- 
reachcd  a  place  of  shelter.  All  I  feared  came  >  town  without  its  singing  school.  No  indeed  ! 
to  pass.  At  night  sister  came  shivering  in,  her  >  That  was  one  of  its  peculiar  institutions ; 
thin  cape  in  her  hand,  and  a  heavy  borrowed  ^  that  was  one  of  the  yearly  notches  cut  in  our 
shawl  thrown  over  her  wet  garments  ;  her  thin  \  village  calendar,  by  which  we  were  better  able 
gaiters,  which  proved  no  protection  against  the  )  to  observe  our  progress  in  matters  musical, 
driving  rain  that  beat  into  the  carriage,  entirely  1  social,  and  even  matrimonial.  I  feel  obliged 
damped  through.  Mother  hastily  made  warm  i  to  append  the  last  item  to  the  list,  because 
drinks,  and  wo  folded  soft  flannel  sheets  >  candor  requires  it  to  be  confessed  that  more 
closely  around  her  form  that  night,  but  the  >  matches  were  made  at  singing  school,  especially 
next  morning  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  not  \  among  the  younger  folk,  than  at  any  other 
the  fair  rose  of  health,  and  her  breath  came  \  place  or  time.  And  that  aeems  to  be  one  of 
fast  and  labored,  as  if  the  delicate  machinery  ;  the  important  truths  in  village  history  every- 
of  her  heart  was  battling  with  obstructions  it  >  where. 

could  not  overcome.     Oh!    the  long,  fearful  >      Mr.  B was  teacher  for  a  number  of  years. 

watching  of  that  dreary  day ;  the  shrouding  >  To  sing  was  what  nearly  every  person  in  the 
snow  and  the  moaning  blast  only  brought  ^  district  thought  he  or  she  could  do;  but  to  sing 
thoughts  of  the  grave ;  the  beating  rain,  and  >  wdlj  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  betrayed  acquaint- 
leaden  sky  of  the  gloom  of  death,  and  though  \  ance  with  singing  as  a  science,  to  be  sure  and 
the  soft  grass  came,  and  the  violets  bloomed,  ^  make  only  mdody  of  it,  that  was  what  very  few 
and  we  learned  from  her  lips  to  say  "  Thy  will  \  could  really  prove  themselves  fully  equal  to. 

be  done  "  ere  we  laid  her  to  rest,  yet  sunshine,  >  Mr.  B ,  however,  was  admitted  to  be  rather 

light  and  brightness  of  the  summer,  all  became  \  a  master  hand  at  his  calling,  and  could  catch 
dim — quenched  by  the  damps  of  our  Ella's  >  a  note  from  the  quaver  of  a  **  tune  fork  "  as 
grave.  >  skillfully  as  any  other  one  who  could  be  pro- 

Many  years  have  passed,  yet  there  is  still  a  \  duced. 
void  in  life,  a  strong  yearning  that  never  can  \  Winter  after  winter  the  singing  school  was 
be  stilled  until  I  clasp  her  in  my  arms  on  that  I  kept  up.  Without  a  single  exception  it  had 
shore  where  parting  never  comes.  And  now,  >  always  held  its  meetings  in  the  old  log  school 
dear  girls,  are  you  not  each  an  Ella  to  some  >  house  that  st^od  on  the  hill  above  the  village, 
loving  heart  ?  Your  eyes  are  bright,  and  your  >  There  the  pupils  sat  on  the  hard  wooden 
steps  do  not  weary,  and  you  scarcely  pause  to  >  benches — the  males  on  one  side  and  the  females 
think  what  a  precious  gem  is  the  pearl  of  \  on  the  other.  It  was  expected  of  every  scholar, 
health  given  to  you.  You  toy  with  it,  and  \  whether  male  or  female,  that  he  or  she  would 
throw  it  carelessly  about,  and  give  a  careless  \  bring  a  separate  candle,  that  so  the  expense  of 
laugh  when  a  kind  mother  or  prudent  sister  \  weekly  illumination  might  be  equally  defrayed, 
cries  "  beware  I"  Your  small,  dainty  feet  \  This  regulation  was  often  the  occasion  of  a 
must  not  bo  clumsily  cased,  even  if  the  pave-  \  great  deal  of  mirth,  for  some  came  with  little, 
ments  are  damp ;  your  fair,  white  neck  must  5  blunt  stumps  of  candles,  blackened  all  over 
not  be  hid,  though  there  is  death  in  the  kiss  of )  with  previous  fires,  and  stuck,  as  a  final  resort, 
the  sharp,  biting  blast,  and  by  and  by,  when  i  into  a  flat  turnip  carefully  pared  for  this  par- 
your  feet  lose  their  lightness,  and  the  whiteness  !  ticular  time.      It  was  ludicrous  to  see  them 
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going  about  from  one  seat  to  another,  now 
leaning  forward  and  then  reaching  backward, 
to  get  a  light  from  a  neighbor,  and  incidentally 
whimper  something  that  had  no  connection  with 
the  light  at  all  A  stranger  would  have  done 
more  than  merely  smile,  I  fear,  if  he  could 
have  looked  ioi  unexpectedly  upon  our  musical 
group — candles  dancing,  waving,  and  glimmer- 
ing ;  heads  and  figures  in  all  possible  attitudes 
and  positions ;  feet,  some  of  them,  perched 
high  on  the  backs  of  the  benches  before  them; 
eyes  staring  and  mouths  agape ;  and  the  per- 
severing instructor  trying  to  make  accomplished 
musicians  of  every  one. 

Once  in  a  great  many  winters  the  musically 
inclined  of  the  parish  managed  to  raiso  funds 
enough  to  secure  the  weekly  services  of  an  itine- 
rant singing  teacher,  and  then  each  week  the  vil- 
lage felt  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
from  which  it  hardly  recovered  before  the  entire 
seven  days  had  gone  round  again.     When  Mr. 

P did   come  there    was   a    notable    stir. 

Everybody  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  and  to 
be  rubbing  his  eyes.  The  girls  were  especially 
lively.  It  was  a  grand  gala  time  for  them. 
They  had  only  the  pleasantest  pictures  to  make 
into  prospects  for  the  coming  winter. 

How  boldly  Mr.  P began  I     With  what 

a  readiness  did  he  take  hold  of  his  work,  cut- 
ting and  slashing  this  side  and  that ;  carrying 
everything  fairly  by  storm  that  they  had 
trembled  to  meet  before !  What  an  off-hand, 
attractive,  impressive  way  he  had !  Not  one 
of  all  the  males  in  the  district  who  could  sing 
a  note,  but  looked  on  him  and  his  attainments 
with  the  purest  envy,  albeit  the;'  might  not 
have  known  it  to  be  such. 

Breves  and  semibreves,  quavers  and  semi- 
quavers, flats  and  sharps,  alto,  tenor,  bass, 
treble,  and  all  besides,  beat-s,  rests,  and  stops — 
how  they  rattled  from  the  oily  end  of  his  glib 
tongue  till  the  heads  of  his  listeners  wore 
crammed  full  with  no  knowledge  but  the 
knowledge  of  music !  He  was  a  wonderful 
man ;  everybody  admitted  it ;  and  the  only 
pity  seemed  to  be  that  the  village  could  not 
secure  sufficient  pecuniary  provision  for  his 
attendance  every  winter.  Yet  half  the  time 
was  better  than  not  to  have  him. at  all,  even  as 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

It  was  more  particularly  under  his  tuition 
that  the  pupils  had  reached  their  present  state 
of  proficiency.  At  the  schools  the  men  snuffed 
the  candles  with  their  fingers,  while  the  girls 
used  their  scissors  for  that  purpose.  They 
telegraphed  to  each  other  across  the  floor  in 
secret  and  symbolic  methods,  which  made  the 


singing  all  the  pleasanter  to  them.  When,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  every  "quarter,"  they 
^  were  drilled  in  reading  the  notes,  and  in  giving 
J  every  one  its  proper  expression,  the  veriest 
misanthrope  must  have  laughed  to  listen  to  the 
discordant  noise  that  proceeded  from  the  snarl 
and  jumble  of  voices.  And  they  laughed 
themselves,  too,  and  thought  there  was  no  bet- 
ter fun  to  be  had  anywhere  for  as  much  as  four 
times  the  money. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  attention  now.  Fa, 
sol,  la,  si,"  &c. 

Such  was  Mr.  B 's  very  fVequent  appeal 

to   them.     They   had  rather  more  regard  to 

Mr.  P *s  commands,  for  he  could  command 

their  attention  whether  they  would  or  no — Mr. 

B liked  too  well  to  see  their  enjoyment  to 

be  harsh  in  his  requests. 

But  all  learned  at  the  winter  singing  school ; 
there  was  no  gainsaying  that.  Children,  even, 
walked  up  the  music  bars  as  easily  as  hodmen 
climb  their  ladders.  The  girls  and  boys  all 
made  progress.  Their  parents  confessed  it. 
Their  own  persistent  efforts,  both  in  school 
and  out,  abundantly  attested  it. 

Where  the  present  fathers  and  mothers  first 
learned  acquaintance  with  one  another,  whis- 
pering behind  their  book  covers,  and  stealing 
off,  finally,  together  home,  there  the  children 
were  duly  improving  their  time  in  the  same 
style,  and  promised  to  unite  old  village  fami- 
lies in  bonds  closer  than  those  of  friendship 
merely.  The  singing  school  was  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  world  for  what  people  call 
**  sparking."  The  result  fully  established  a 
fact  so  peculiar.  Mary  was  expected  to  go 
home  with  almost  every  young  beau  there  was 
present,  for  Mary  was  the  village  belle.  And 
^Margaret  found  her  name  written  in  a  great 
many  more  books  than  belonged  to  her,  with 
some  sentimental  quatrain  becomingly  at- 
tached. And  the  Lucys,  and  Elizabeths,  and 
Julias  that  came  along  after  to  assert  their 
claims — they  managed  very  easily  to  engage 
the  attention  of  quite  all  the  rest. 

What  a  giggling  there  was  when  school 
"let  out!"  What  unnecessary  confusion  in 
assorting  the  hoods,  and  bonnets,  and  shawls, 
even  although  they  had  been  hung  up  in  the 
/  first  place  with  scrupulous  care !  How  oddly 
some  of  the  boys  got  mixed  in  with  a  snarl  of 
roguish  girls,  who  made  his  face  afire  with 
blood,  and  his  ears  tingle  with  their  sharp  re^ 
marks,  before  he  effected  his  extrication  again ! 
What  promises  of  visits  were  then  made,  that 
were  to  answer  for  the  whole  coming  week! 
What  invit4itions  were  extended  on  all  sides, 
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and  how  they  were  increMed,  and  persisted  in,  ^      It  was  a  long  ride  Mr.  Franklin  had  before 
and  repeated!      What  an  inextricable  snarl  >  him  that  day,  and  as  the  horse  was  a  well- 


they  all  got  into  before  they  finally  reached  the 
door  and  crowded  out !  What  laughing,  and 
greeting,  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  telling  of 
secrets,  and  excbimatory  "Ohs!"  and  '*  Ahs!" 
Were  ever  such  times  before  ?  Did  erer  days 
go  by  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  participators 
would  afterward  turn  back  with  fonder  regrets 
and  more  tender  memories  ? 


trained  one,  and  needed  no  care  to  guide  him, 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  pursue  the  train  of 
thought  his  cousin's  words  had  awakened. 

*^  She  used  to  be  so  happy — singing  half  the 
time!"  It  seemed  only  yesterday  since  her 
sweet,  birdnke  voice  floated  out  to  him,  as  he 
opened  the  gate,  and  her  playful  words  and 
light  repartee  and  smiles,  made  her  home  full 


Let  none  speak  of  village  singing  schools  }  of  brightness, 
triflingly.  For  myself,  I  have  a  sort  of  regard  \  The  desk  never  needed  that  thing  of  life — a 
for  them  that  I  can  compare  with  nothing  but  \  budding  flower  or  leaf,  and  an  ivy  planted  in  a 
itself.  They  are  genial  nurseries  of  some  of  our  |  moss-covered  box  in  the  first  week  of  their 
best  and  truest  social  sentiments.     And  is  there  >  married  life  clung    around    the  mantel  and 


no  pleasant  recollections  connected  with  those 
schools,  twining  themselves  about  the  feelings 
of  my  reader's  heart,  on  which  grow  some  of 
the  most  tender  sentiments  ?    Do  all  those  long 
past  winter  evenings  lie  like  a  waste  on  the 
memory,  with  not  so  much  as  a  twig  or  a  flower  \ 
lifting  its  head  above  the  soil  by  which  to  re-  ! 
cognize  the  spot  where  once  there  slept,  in  i 
truth,  the  "  happy  valley  ?" 


formed  a  beautiful  drapery  for  the  few  pictures 
that  graced  their  walls;  but  the  flower  was 
always  missing  now,  and  the  ivy  dead  long 
ago. 

Scott  Franklin  was  not  a  man  of  the  nicest 
perceptions ;  but  that  day  a  spell  seemed  over 
him,  and  he  saw  deeper  and  with  a  clearer 
light,  and  the  hours  of  many  a  week  that 
before  had  seemed  filled  with  words,  actions 
and  looks,  good  and  just,  and  laid^n  kindness, 
smooth  as  the  marble  table  to  his  quickened 
touch,  now  stood  up  like  sharp  points  of  needles 
that  gave  pain  to  his  mind  to  pass  over. 

Celia,  the  spring  before,  had  been  very  sick ; 
Shb  was  a  light,  springy  little  woman,  with  a  ^  but  the  virulent  disease,  after  bringing  her  so 
cheerful,  beaming  face,  which,  if  it  could  boast  >  close  to  death's  door  that  she  heard  the  faint 
of  no  other  beauty,  was  such  an  index  of  good  I  murmurings  of  celestial  music,  passed  away, 
sense  and  kindliness,  that  no  one  ever  thought  \  and  left  her  tottering  feet  to  clamber  up  the 
how  much  better  she  would  look  if  a  regular  \  steep,  weary  path  that  led  to  the  broad,  even 
feature  was  substituted  for  an  irregular  one.  S  road  of  health  ;  from  some  cause  she  had  sunk 
She  now  jumped  from  the  buggy  and  ran  half  I  down  half  way  ere  she  reached  it,  and  every 
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way  up  the  walk — for  Johnny,  she  knew,  by 
this  time  was  deep  into  mischief — then  turned 
back  to  give  an  added  word  to  her  cousin. 

"Now  Scott,"  she  pleaded,  "do  coax  Celia 
out  to  that  picnic.  I  believe  it  will  do  her  more 
good  than  all  the  doctor's  prescriptions.  I 
really  think  the  most  she  needs  now  is  firesh 
air,  and  a  little  cheerful  amusement  to  wake 
her  up — make  her  feel  some  interest  in  some- 


power  seemed  futile  to  urge  her  to  renewed 
;  action.  That  he  had  thrown  obstacles  in  her 
I  way  had  never  occurred  to  him  before.  Had 
I  he  not  provided  the  best  physician — sought  for 
\  the  softest  couch  for  her  attenuated  form — ^ran 
;  here  and  there  to  procure  every  delicacy  for 
I  her  capricious  appetite  ?  Had  he  not  procured 
>  the  best  help  ?  Ah !  here  he  found  many  a 
» sharp  needle  point !      In  the  country  place 


thing.  Be  sure  and  bring  me  that  lawn  from  \  where  they  resided  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
Grover's,  the  pink  one  with  the  vines  running  ]  hire  a  girl,  and  Nancy  West,  who  had  lived 
over  it,  and  I  will  cut  and  make  it,  and  hem  \  with  them  from  the  first  week  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
some  ruffles  for  the  neck,  and  bring  it  over  on  \  lin's  illness,  had  only  been  prevailed  upon,  by 
Thursday  morning ;  but  don't  say  a  word  to  >  much  pleading,  to  come  to  accommodate !  She 
Celia  about  it.     Scott,  I  actually  feel  afraid  ^  felt  perfectly  equal,  in  intellect  and  station,  to 


she  will  die  if  we  cannot  make  the  world  look  { 
brighter  to  her;  and  to  think  she  used  to  be  so  * 
happy — singing  half  the  time."  And  the  little  < 
woman  wiped  her  eyes,  and  ejaculating  again  ( 
something  about  Johnny's  mischief,  started  for  \ 
the  house. 


those  with  whom  she  resided,  but  being  really 
far  inferior,  and  having  no  innate  sense  of  true 
worth  to  sustain  her,  she  was  always  reaching 
out  to  cling  to  something  out  of  her  proper 
sphere,  to  support  her  in  her  false  position. 
If  she  had  the  delicacy  to  see,  she  had  not 
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tbe  generosity  to  giYo  Mrs.  Franklin  the  plea- 
sure of  feeling  that,  though  she  was  a  poor 
invalid,  she  was  in  realitj  the  mistress  of  the 
household,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
its  inmates.  Perhaps  the  girl  was  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  premeditated  action,  but  like  a 
fountain  which  cannot  send  forth  but  the  same 
water  the  spring  supplies  it  with,  so  daily  her 
actions  jarred  on  the  delicate  nerres  of  the 
sensitiYC  wife.  If  the  girl,  in  an  unusual  fit  of 
condescension,  inquired  what  food  should  be 
prepared  for  the  next  meal,  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
mentioned  some  particular  article,  so  many 
objections  would  be  brought  against  it,  that 
weak  as  she  was,  she  would  yield,^and  let  her 
kelp  prepare  what  dish  ^e  chose.  If  for 
weary  hours  she  had  been  longing  for  a  quiet 
ohat  with  h«r  husband,  and  the  precious  noon- 
tide hour  had  come,  and  they  were  all  pleasantly 
seated  around  the  table,  and  Mr.  Franklin 
would  commence  conyersation  by  asking  some 
question,  ere  his  wife  could  frame  a  reply  the 
words  would  be  taken  out  of  her  mouth,  and 
a  long  chat  carried  on  between  them,  and  she — 
hurt,  silent,  and  perhaps  indignant,  would  sit 
with  closed  lips,  and  spend  a  sober  afternoon 
brooding  oyer  the  loss  of  the  aliment  her  mind 
80  much  needed. 

It  was  all  explained  to  Mr.  Franklin  as  he 
rode  along  why  his  wife,  who  met  him  the 
other  day  with  a  smile  so  like  the  old  time  one, 
and  with  a  tone  that  had  a  glad  thrill  in  it, 
hushed  down  so  suddenly,  and  why,  on  coming 
in  unexpectedly  an  hour  later,  found  her  in 
tears !  Why  such  a  look  of  pain  came  to  her 
pale  lips  the  night  before,  as  he  praised  up  the 
biscuits,  and  said  to  Nancy  that  she  was  a  girl 
worth  a  hundred !  Why  such  an  angry,  in- 
dignant look  was  thrown  upon  him  for  listening 
to  Nancy  instead  of  gratifying  her  by  taking 
her  out  to  ride,  when  she  felt  confident  it  would 
be  a  benefit  instead  of  injury.  He  began  to 
realize  how  bitter  the  trial  for  one  who  had 
been  comfori,  company,  and  all,  to  yield  her 
place  to  a  hireling,  and  feel  that  she  was  but  a 
cypher.  It  was  no  mystery  now  why  her  face 
clouded  if  he  merely  passed  the  bread  or  pie 
at  table  first  to  the  girl,  or  tarried  to  retail  the 
news  ere  he  came  to  her  room  to  give  the  kiss 
of  greeting  when  she  was  too  feeble  to  leave  it. 
To  see  was  to  act,  with  Mr.  Franklin,  and  his 
plan  was  formed  before  his  horse  was  turned 
loose  for  the  night. 

"Are  you  any  better  to-night,  Celia?"  he 
inquired,  in  a  kind,  earnest  tone,  as  he  entered 
the  door  and  paused  by  her  side;  **I  am  afVaii 
you  find  the  hours  very  long,  sitting  here  alone, 


her. 


The 


but  I  have  made  arrangements  to  leahre  the  of- 
fice an  hour  earlier  each  afternoon  next  month, 
and  I  mean  to  take  you  out  riding  every  plea- 
sant day." 

(*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !"  and  the  thin,  transpa- 
rent fingers  clasped  his  convulsively,  and  a 
glad  light  welled  up  into  her  clear  blue  eyes. 

*<  Tea  is  ready.  Shall  I  help  you  out,  Mrs. 
Franklin  ?"  here  broke  in,  as  harshly  as  the  jar- 
ring note  of  thunderamidthe  soft  fall  of  the  rain. 

**  No ;  you  take  up  the  toast ;  my  arm  is  the 
strongest,"  and  he  encircled  her  slight  form 
with  it  and  seated  her  at  the  table. 

"  Scott,  brother  was  here  to-day,  and  he  said 
Mrs.  Waltham  was  a  great  deal  better;  they 
think  she  will  get  well,  and " 

"Oh,  yes,  the  new  doctor  is  curing 
Aint  it  wonderful,  Mr.  Franklin  T" 

"  What  was  you  going  to  say,  wife  I" 
I  tired  look  passed  away  from  her  face  again  at 
this  inquiry. 

"  She  is  down  to  Putman  now,  and  she  can 
I  walk  half  a  mile.  Do  you  suppose  I  ever  shall 
walk  that  distance  again  ?'* 

"  To  be  sure.  I  am  going  to  have  you  out 
chesnutting  with  me  this  fall.'  What  a  grand 
time  we  had  the  year  we  were  married,  when 
Irene  and  Peroival  went  with  us,  and  we 
walked  over  by  the  old  mill  and  filled  our 
\  baskets  as  taW  as  we  could  carry  them.  Don*t 
]  you  remem ember  the  oak  tree,  where  a  perfect 
bevy  of  birds  were  singing  and  hopping  about, 
and  how  we  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  listened 
to  them,  and  watched  the  clouds  rich  with 
sunset  dyes  V* 

"Was  it  by  Jones*  old  mill  you  went?" 

"  Yes.  Celia,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the 
picnic  next  week,  if  you  are  as  smart  as  now. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  grove  close  by  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick's,  and  I  will  borrow  their  rocking  chair, 
and  I  know  you  can  stay  an  hour  or  two,  at 
least !     What  do  you  think  about  it  V* 

"Why,  Mr.  Franklin,  you  are  perfectly 
crazy  I     She  will  catch  her  death  of  cold !" 

"  You  have  not  answered  me,  wife.  Think 
you  can  go  ?" 

"  If  I  only  had  some  suitable  clothes.  Is  it 
;  Thursday  ?" 

"  Yes.     What  do  you  need  to  wear  T" 

"  I  hardly  know.  My  dresses  are  all  out  of 
fashion ;  but  I  guess  that  brown  barege  will 
!  do.  I  have  no  goiters  or  good  gloves — ^but 
don't  get  anything  expensive.  I  have  been 
I  sick  so  long  I  feel  poor." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself!  But  I  must  be 
off,  and  straighten  up  that  business  before  nine. 
Let  me  help  you." 
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"I  will  sit  by  the  window  awhile,  it  is  so 
pleasant.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  felt  so 
well !" 

Her  pleasant  smile,  and  the  wave  of  her 
hand  as  he  looked  back  at  the  gate,  almost 
brought  tears  of  joy  to  his  eyes.  It  seemed  so 
much  like  times  of  old ;  but  with  the  joy  was 
mingled  this  pang,  that  if  he  had  always  done 
as  a  kind,  thoughtful  husband  should,  many 
sad,  suffering  hours  might  have  been  saved, 
and  perhaps  his  wife  been  comfortably  well  by 
this  time,  for  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  books 
says  *'  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi- 
cine." 

The  day  of  the  picnic  opened  mild  and  plea- 
sant, and  Mrs.  Franklin,  despite  much  silent 
opposition,  which  is  harder  to  combat  than 
open  words,  had  decided  to  go. 

The  girl,  out  of  humor  at  the  revolt  against 
her  before  undisputed  authority,  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare  from  her  work  to  assist  in 
dressing.  She  had  dallied  over  it  only  as  a 
provoked  woman  can — and  Mr.  Franklin,  after 
declaring  for  the  fourtli  time  that  she  should 
leave  before  the  week  was  out,  took  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  combing  her  hair.  Just  as  he 
had  unfastened  the  dry,  uneven  tresses,  and 
taken  up  the  comb,  a  light  step  came  through 
the  back  hall,  and  the  pleasant,  cheerful  face 
of  Cousin  nattie  appeared  at  the  door. 

**So  you  are  really  going,  Celia.  I  have 
been  in  a  perfect  flutter  all  the  morning  for 
fear  you  would  give  it  up ;  and  you  look  better 
than  I  have  seen  you  for  a  year.  I  wanted  to 
get  here  earlier,  but  Johnny  took  it  into  his 
head  to  run  away,  and  I  hunted  all  over  the 
neighborhood  and  at  last  found  him  down  in 
the  pasture  with  his  father's  ox-whip  driving 
the  calves.  You  never  saw  such  a  little  mis- 
chief; but  Scott,  do  let  mo  have  that  comb; 
Celia  wont  have  a  straight  hair  in  her  head  by 
the  time  you  are  through.  Shall  I  puff  or  braid 
itr 

**  Any  way  to  suit  you.  I  cannot  look  very 
well  at  the  best,  as  my  dress  is  hardly  present- 
able, but  as  I  have  been  sick  so  long  no  one 
will  think  it  strange." 

"  How  will  this  do  ?"  said  Hattie,  dropping 
the  comb  and  bringing  in  from  the  hall  a 
pretty  pink  organdie,  the  sleeves  and  neck 
trimmed  with  neat  ruffles  of  crimped  muslin, 
and  a  scarf  of  white  lace  fluttering  down  amid 
the  folds  of  the  skirt.  "Oh  I  you  need  not  look 
wonder  struck !  Scott  and  I  know  what  we 
are  about,"  and  a  merry,  rippling  laugh  gushed 
out  and  filled  the  whole  room  with  music. 
**  Pity  if  such  a  patient,  dear  little  wife,  can- 


not have  a  pleasant  surprise  once  in  a  while 
— ^but  do  see  that  load — it's  Mrs.  Drake's 
whole  family,  and  they  are  always  late ;  so  I 
guess  I  had  better  hurry ;"  and  the  dimpled 
fingers  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

Mrs.  Franklin  enjoyed  the  ride  in  (he  easy 
carriage  as  only  an  invalid,  long  confined, 
can,  and  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  borrowed 
rocking-chair,  and  friends  gathered  around 
her  and  gave  the  smile  and  kiss  of  greeting, 
and  kind,  heartfelt  words  of  glad  surprise  at 
her  return  once  more  among  them,  her  slow, 
stagnant  pulses  seemed  revivified  and  flowed 
on  quicker,  carrying  health  to  every  vein. 

The  gently  waving  trees,  and  sunshine  lying 
like  coronals  on  the  green  leaves — the  soft 
murmur  of  the  wind  and  hum  of  a  distant 
water-fall — the  white  robed  maidens  and  little 
children  flitting  here  and  there,  seemed  like  a 
beautiful  picture  seen  long  before — leaving  a 
yearning,  haunting  memory — then  suddenly 
breaking  on  the  sight  in  all  its  beauty. 

Cousin  Hattie,  good,  kind  soul,  was  almost 
in  raptures  at  Celia's  evident  exgoymcnt,  and 
in  a  soft  aside  whisper  told  Scott  she  knew  it 
would  cure  her — the  happy  excitement  of  a 
few  more  such  days — it  was  all  she  needed; 
but  his  reply,  away  down  deep  in  his  heart-, 
that  no  lips  gave  utterance  to,  was  a  little  more 
love  from  her  husband's  heart,  flowing  out  into 
the  thousand  rills  that  keep  green  the  pathway 
of  married  life,  might  have  cured  her  long  ago, 
and  with  it  came  also  the  resolution  that  never 
again  should  she  have  the  slightest  cause  to  feel 
herself  second  in  attention,  affection,  or  as 
mistress  of  his  home. 

The  effects  of  that  resolve  well  kept,  soon 
became  evident.  The  slow,  languid  step  was 
exchanged  for  a  livelier  one,  the  sad,  listless 
look  for  a  bright,  animated  glance,  the  mourn- 
ful smile  that  almost  spoke  of  the  grave,  for  a 
laugh  merry  as  the  dancing  ripples,  and  Scott 
Franklin,  in  the  happiness  of  his  reward,  ever 
felt  thankfiil  for  that  long,  solitary  ride,  and 
the  divining  mood  that  so  strangely  came  to 
him. 

BertOf  Ohio. 


A  gentleman  who  spoke  of  having  been 
struck  by  a  lady's  beauty,  was  advised  to  kiss 
the  rod.  

X     LiTTLs  drops  of  rain  brighten  the  meadowp, 
^  and  little  acts  of  kindness  brighten  the  world. 

<     What  good  would  centuries  do  the  man  who 
)  only  knows  how  to  waste  his  lime  ? 
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BY  DE.  C.  C.  COX. 


Friend  of  my  soul !  at  ibis  still  hour 

I  watch  the  day's  unfolding  dawn. 
And  wonder  if  thy  thoughts,  like  mine. 

Are  hnsy  with  the  past  and  gone. 
Three  years  have  fled ;  and  she  who  trod 

Earth's  path  of  sorrow  hy  thy  side 
Has  passed  through  trial  up  to  Heaven, 

And  shares  the  bliss  to  us  denied. 
To  her  no  weary  moments  come ; 

No  hope  deferred,  no  aching  care, 
AVbere  fast  beside  the  throne  of  God 

Life's  river  flows,  she  waits  thee  there. 
A  few  more  annual  rounds,  and  then 

Fond  hands  and  hearts  unite  again. 


THE"  OLD   GARDENER'S   ROSEBUD.       ^ 

BY  MAEY  A.  DEXISON. 

**  Ah  !  Miss  Issy — ^you're  looking  as  fresh  \ 
and  swate  as  the  rose-buds  this  moraing." 

**  0 !  not  near  so  nice  as  they,  Jimmy.     See, 
here's  a  white  one  all  oovered  with  de'w ;  the  ! 
first.     Oh !  may  I  have  it,  Jimmy  ?" 

"Share  you've  a  right  to  yer  own,  miss; 
shure  you  oan  have  it  if  ye  wish ;  here,  let  me 
cut  it  for  ye;"  the  old  man  bent  forward, 
taking  his  garden  shears,  and  carefully  and 
tenderly  severed  the  beautiful  flower. 

"It's  like  a  little  child,  though,  a  swate 
little  child — oh !  shure  an'  it's  no  wonder  I 
love  the  roses,"  he  murmured,  as  he  held  it 
toward  the  white,  dimpled  fingers  of  the  pretty 
Issy. 

••  0 !  isn't  it  lovely !  God  w  good,  isn't  he, 
to  make  these  beautiful  flowers  just  for  us?  It 
makes  me  love  God,"  she  added,  reverently. 

**  Ah !  well  ye  may  say,  miss — ^well  ye  may 
Bay,"  replied  the  gardener,  leaning  on  his 
apade.  "OncQ  was  the  time.  Miss  Issy,  I 
cared  as  little  for  the  flowers  as  I  did  for  the 
tod,  and  worked  it  because  it  brought  me  my 
wakely  wages.  But  now  I  don't  do  that,  miss," 
and  the  blue  eyes  of  the  old  man  traveled  up 
along  the  calm  heavens,  while  a  gentle  smile 
hovered  upon  the  edges  of  his  thin  lips. 

"What  are  you  doing  this  morning,  Jimmy?" 
queried  the  child. 

"Doin',  miss?  transplanting  some  slips  ofl 
the  same  kind  o'  roses  ye're  holding  in  your 
hands.  Miss  Issy.  By  nizt  summer,  the  Lord 
villin'  if  I'm  still  alive  I'll  cut  ye  off  some 
flowers  as  pretty  as  the  one  ye  have." 

"  Jimmy,  how  old  are  you  ?"  asked  the  in- 
quisitive child,  hovering  about  the  old  man 
and  watching  every  movement  that  he  made. 


"How  ould  am  I,  miss?  Come  nixt  Christ- 
mas I'll  be  sivinty-one  years,  glory  be  to  His 
name,"  answered  the  old  man,  taking  off  his 
battered  hat  and  smoothing  back  the  white, 
curling  locks  from  a  seamed  forehead. 

"And  is  Bridget  really  your  child?"  still 
queried  the  little  one. 

"My  child  is  it?  Bridget  my  child?"  he 
laughed  a  derisive  kind  of  laugh  under  his 
breath — "  oh  !  no,  miss — the  Lord  forbid — 
none  of  mine  could  be  of  that  sort,  miss." 

"There,  I  thought  so.  Mrs.  Hall  heard 
Bridget  calling  you  father  when  she  came  in 
the  yard  yesterday,  and  she  asked  mother  if  it 
was  possible  that  such  a  homely,  blowsy  girl 
could  be  the  daughter  of  handsome  old 
Jimmy." 

"Did  she  say  ihaty  miss?'*  cried  Jimmy,  his 
dim  eyes  brightening,  while  he  laughed  again 
in  a  pleased  way.  "  Ah  !  well,  poor  Bridget's 
a  misfortunit  thing,  and  aint  to  blame  for  the 
face  that  God  give  her,  though  she  might  have 
manners  more  dacent." 

"  But  Jimmy,  didn't  you  never  have  a  little 
girl  of  your  own  ?"  persisted  the  child,  her 
bright  eyes  twinkling  in  his  face  like  two 
stars. 

"0!  didn't  I,  then!"  the  old  man  paused 
again  in  his  work,  and  his  glance  took  that  far 
off,  spiritual  expression  that  those  who  saw 
him  often  admired  and  wondered  at.  "Miss 
Issy,  the  Lord  give  me  a  child — it  was  on'y 
one,  an'  niver  did  I  see  the  beauty  in  anything 
human  there  was  in  that.  Sometimes,  Miss 
Issy,  I've  seen  something  in  the  look  of  your 
eyes  that  'minded  me  of  her,  but  I  tell  ye 
from  the  first  she  was  one  of  God's  angels,  and 
she  used  her  wings  to  fly  away  from  me — ^but 
thin  she  was  needed  in  the  bctthcr  country. 
Who  could  blame  the  wee  birdie  ?" 

"  0 !  Jimmy,  do  tell  me  about  her  ?" 

"  Tell  ye  about  her,  miss,"  responded  the 
old  man,  the  tears — very  few  and  large,  that 
had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  dropping  one  by  one 
over  his  pale  cheeks. 

"  0 !  yes,  do,  Jimmy,  if  it  wont  make  you 
feel  very  bad,"  pleaded  the  child.  "  Tell  me 
when  she  was  bom,  and  where ;  who  was  her 
mother,  and — ^and — what  took  her  to  heaven, 
you  know,"  she  added,  with  instinctive  deli- 
cacy. 

"  Ah !  Miss  Issy,  twere  in  the  faver  time  she 
died,  and  little  good,  jewel,  the  story 'd  do  ye, 
mayhap,"  and  the  old  man  bent  down  to  press 
the  moist  earth  closer  against  the  root  he  was 
transplanting;  "it  were  a  time,"  he  added, 
shaking    his  gray  locks,    "when    them  that 
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hadn't  no  hope  to  fly  to  was  worse  off  nor  the 
hay  then — ^but  God  is  merciful,  glory  be  to  his 
name." 

"  0 !  Jimmy,  if  you  only  would  tell  me — 
please  do — that*8  a  good  man.  There,  that's 
the  luncheon-bell — now  I'll  manage  it,  Jimmy. 
Bridget  will  bring  your  lunch,  and  I'll  tell  her 
to  go  and  get  mine,  and  we'll  sit  in  the  arbor ; 
so  while  we're  eating  you  can  tell  me  the  story, 
Jimmy— oh !  do — please  do  V* 

Who  could  i^ithstand  a  child's  winning 
earnestness  ?  surely,  not  Irish  Jimmy,  for  that 
pleading  look  made  him  liken  her  to  the  little 
^ngel  that  had  once  made  his  home  a  heaven. 
So  Bridget  was  sent  to  bring  i^nother  lunch, 
and  the  old  man  leaned  his  spade  against  the 
garden  rail,  and  taking  one  white  hand,  hold- 
ing it  lightly,  yet  tenderly,  the  two  wended 
their  way  to  the  yine-covered  arbor. 

**  There !  here's  my  little  cricket;  you  sit  on 
the  scat  and  I'll  sit  right  here.  Kow  tell  me 
all  about  it" 

"  Och  I  honey,  ye  have  the  winnin'  way  wid 
ye,  shure  now ;  for  it's  a  thing  I've  not  spoken 
of  to  any  mortal  for  these  tin  years  at  all. 
Sometimes,  you  see  the  soreness  is  in  me 
heart  to  this  day  when  I  brood  over  it ;  but 
God's  been  gracious,  and  made  it  mostly  n 
plisure  to  think  of  them  both  up  in  the  shining 
coorts  of  glory.  Sometimes  I  says  to  myself, 
Miss  Issy,  as  them  that  is  dead  does  a  bigger 
work  for  them  that  be  livin'  than  if  they'd 
been  spared  to  grow  up  in  this  troublous  world. 
You  sec  I  were  very  wild  whin  a  boy,  miss. 
The  foolish  people  give  me  a  sort  of  title,  as  it 
were,  and  from  the  first  I  knowed  they  called 
me  *  handsome  Jimmy.'  Mo  parents,  I  spoi.e, 
was  proud  of  me,  and  they  let  me  have  me 
own  wild  way  too  much — shure.  Miss  Issy,  I 
was  like  a  colt  that's  never  broken  or  trained, 
and  like  such  a  creeter,  I've  done  my  'mount 
o'  mischief.  But  the  Lord,  blissed  be  his  name, 
knows  me  heart's  been  right  afore  him  these 
many  years.  'Twere  a  long  time  afore  I  got 
married.  Miss  Issy.  I  were  thirty  whin  I  first 
saw  Mary  MacDonough.  Her  father  were 
agent  for  one  o'  the  Inglish  Lords  that  oppress 
the  poor  Irish  to  this  day — the  rich  spalpeens ! 
and  wouldn't  a'  no  more  noticed  me  than  the 
dirt  undher  his  feet.  But  Mary  took  to  me 
from  the  time  she  first  saw  roe,  an'  that  was  at 
the  gran'  wedding  in  a  great  church  in  Cork. 
I  was  nigh  her,  and  her  swate  face — or  the 
look  in  it — went  clear  to  me  heart,  and  there  it 
staid  iver  since— come  Christmas,  forty-one 
year.  Afther  that  I  managed  to  see  her  agin, 
and  as  I'd  a  daccnt  situation  as  head  gardener 


for  the  Aarl  O'Connor,  I  begin  to  save  me 
wages  and  grow  careful,  for  the  sake  of  that 
swate  face.  To  make  short  on  it — I  got  a  lit- 
tle house  ready,  and  thin  I  made  bowld  to  ask 
her  fadther  might  I  have  his  daughter.  Och  ! 
to  see  the  rage  on  him !  He  called  me  bastel  j 
names,  and  all  but  put  his  fut  to  me  to  kick 
me  out  ov  the  house.  It  were  tarrible  to  hear 
the  oaths  that  he  took,  and  how  he  thritened 
me  my  life  if  I  so  much  as  come  past  the  place 
any  more.  Well,  I  bore  it  quietly  for  Mary's 
sake,  though  I  shook  inside  till  me  heart 
felt  loose ;  but  I  made  a  vow,  too,  that  I'd  hare 
the  girl — an'  I  kipt  it.  I've  bin  sorry  since, 
but  the  Lord  knows  how  I  were  punished  till  I 
put  me  hand  to  me  mouth  and  me  mouth  in  the 
dust,  and  cried  out  in  me  sufferins  that  it  were 
more  nor  I  could  bear. 

"Well,  Miss  Issy,  I  married  her,  and  I'll 
only  say  to  ye  that  her  father  didn't  know  it, 
and  whin  he  did  he  put  his  curse  upon  us  both. 
Well,  little  I  cared  for  it  at  that  time,  for  I 
were  prosperin';    but  me  poor    Mary — poor 
girl,  she  took  it  hard.     She  grew  pale  and 
spindlin'  like,  and  secretly  worritted  about  her 
father's  curse.     But  she  was  a  nate  house- 
keeper, was  my   Mary,  and  me  little  cabin 
always  looked  clane  and  swate.     I  was  happier 
nor  a  king,  and  worked  hard,  arly  and  late, 
^  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  proud  father  how 
I  well  I  could  support  the  woman  he  grudged  to 
)  me.     When  her  pale  cheeks  would  worrit  me, 
^  shurely,  I  used  to  say,  she'll  be  all  right  when 
^  the  bright  spring  comes. 

**  So  by  that  time  little  Elsie  were  born.     O! 

it  made  me  a  betther  man  to  see  the  innicent 

little  face,  and  the  wee  bit  hands  so  helpless. 

If  I'd  niver  loved  the  flowers  for  their  own 

I  sakes  before,  I  loved  'em   for  hers,   now.     I 

I  was  as  tinder  of  the  bit  bud  as  if  it  were  my 

>  nurslin',  a'most.     It  seemed  as  if  I'd  a  flower 

>  at  home — a  new  bud  with  the  dew  ov  the  mom 
I  of  its  life  upon  it,  and  I'd  niver  done  watchin' 
I  and  tindin'  it.     0 !  I'd  fly  to  me  home  like  a 

<  bird  let  loose  out  ov  its  cage. 
S      "  It  seemed  to  me,  Mary  grew  a  little  betther 
S  afler  this.     There  did  a  color  come  to  her 

>  pale  cheeks,  and  a  light  into  her  eyes,  and 
?  I  niver  loved  her  so  well.  Besides  that,  I  was 
I  a  layin*  up  ov  money,  and  felt  as  if  I'd  be  a 
I  landowner  meself  if  I  kep'  on  at  the  rate  I  were 
S  goin'. 
5      *♦  Me  little  Elsie,  she  jist  growed  a  beauty. 

>  I'd  sit  an'  wonder  if  the  delicit  cratbure  be- 
^  longed  to  me.  Ye  wouldn't  belave,  Miss  Issy, 
i  what  large,  sparklin'  eyes  she  had,  and  the 

<  white  OT  her  skin— och  t    I  think  that  lily 
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hanging  yondher  'd  look  dark  to  it.  People 
8«id  it  couldn't  be  that  she  were  well,  an-  so 
white,  and  even  the  very  ladies  would  stop  to 
look  at  her,  and  wondher  at  her  beauty.  Then 
she  had  the  curls  for  ye,  Miss  Issy ;  I  don't 
say  as  they  were  handsomer  than  your'n,  but 
they  were  such  tiny  things,  five  rings  of  yellow 
light  shining  in  the  sun  like  bits  of  gold. 
Many's  the  time  Tve  kissed  and  called  'em  my 
best  guineas. 

Sometimes  we'd  hear  from  Mary's  father, 
bat  never  no  good.  Oncet  I  met  her  mother 
when  I  had  the  child.  She  minded  to  turn  off 
and  go  across,  but  the  woman's  heart  in  her 
giv^  way,  an'  she  all  but  knelt  down  and  kissed 
the  darlin',  though  she  never  so  much  as  noticed 
me.  But  I  never  cared.  Wasn't  the  child 
mine  ?  wasn't  Mary  mine  ? 

**  Elsie  were  just  turned  of  four  whin  the 
fkver  come.  It  were  stealthy  enough  at  first, 
only  a  case  here,  an'  a  few  cases  there ;  that 
when  people  harked  they  didn't  care  much — 
but  the  hot  summer  came  on,  and  the  rains 
every  day,  an'  the  mists  by  night,  and  the  red, 
copper  sky,  that  looked  as  it  would  hiss  if  a 
■hower  came,  always  at  the  nightfall — and  oh ! 
the  woe !  There  begun  to  be  a  many  proces- 
sions— then  the  rich  and  the  great  folks,  they 
hurried  from  the  cities — ^then  the  shopkeepers, 
an'  so  one  afther  another  all  left  but  the  poor 
an'  the  midlin',  an'  a  few  of  the  good  gintry  as 
wasn't  afeard.  Pretty  soon.  Miss  Issy,  it  come 
marchin'  along.  We'd  hear  of  it  in  the  street 
near  by — and  thin  it'd  be  in  the  nixt  house, 
and  I  were  all  but  craxy  for  fear  ov  me  wife 
an'  child  ketchin  ov  it.  J^i  last  it  come  news 
that  Mary's  father  were  sick,  and  the  poor 
girl  wint  to  him.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  no, 
though  I  wish  I  had,  for  his  last  words  was 
bitter,  bitter.  So  she  come  away  fatherless 
and  motherless — for  the  pestilence  had  taken 
both  ov  them.  O !  but  that  awful  time !  I 
went  to  and  fro  to  me  work,  but  I  didn't  dare 
expect  to  see  the  modther  and  child  alive  ivery 
night  whin  I'd  come  home.  The  faver  swept 
like  a  hurriken,  ye  see.  Miss  Issy.  It  didn't 
take  one  or  two,  and  stop ;  no — it  just  reaped 
em  down — whole  families  to  a  time.  The 
cabins  was  deserted — the  grass  growed  among 
the  stones  in  the  streets — ^sometimes  doors 
swung  wide  open  into  houses,  and  nobody 
cared — nobody  went  to  see  what  was  lift. 
One  night,  I'll  niver  forgit,  I  come  home  later 
nor  usual,  for  I'd  been  huntin'  for  herbs  that 
I'd  heard  was  good  for  to  prevint  the  faver, 
when  I  come  across  a  little  bundle  in  the 
street.     I  touched  it  with  me  foot,  whin  up 


comes  a  head  and  I  see  it  were  an  ugly  little 
child.  With  that  it  begin  to  cry,  such  a  cry,  it 
set  me  heart  to  aching. 

"  Says  I,  *  what  are  ye  doin'  here  ?' 

*♦  Says  she,  *  they're  aU  gone — mammy,  dad- 
dy, aunty,  and  grand'ther.  Susie  died,  too, 
last  night,  and  now  I  aint  got  nobody.' 

*<Poor  wee  thing!  I  couldn't  stan'  that, 
specially  when  she  said  she  were  hungry,  so  I 
told  her  to  come  home  with  me,  and  0  !  woe, 
we  wint  home  to  see — ^what  ?" 

♦«  0 !  Jimmy !"  cried  the  little  girl,  clasping 
his  hands,  while  her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes 
were  moist — "  what  did  you  see  ?" 

"I  see  my  Mary,  my  beautiful  Mary— dead!" 
sobbed  the  old  man,  **  and  Elsie " 

**rm  so  sorry,"  plained  Issy,  laying  her 
cheek  against  his  hands,  the  tears  running 
J  fteely. 

(      "And  Elsie  just  going,"  quivered  on  his 
f  trembling  lips. 

"  Poor  Jimmy !"  sobbed  the  little  listener. 

"  Yes,  I  wint  to  her,  I  took  her  in  my  two 
arms.  She  give  a  smile,  though  she  didn't 
know  me.  She  was  saying  something  ;  I  held 
my  ear  down  close,  she  was  whispering,  "pretty 
flowers !  pretty  roses !"  and  saying  them  words 
lookin'  as  if  she  saw  'em  in  some  shinin'  gar- 
den— she  laid  her  head  closer  on  my  bosom — 
and—" 

"0!  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  don't  cry  so;  she 
went  to  heaven,  you  know,"  quivered  from 
Issy's  red  lips. 

"0!  child,  I'm  ture  of  that."  said  the  old 
man,  huskily.  "  It  were  all  right,  though  I 
couldn't  feel  it  then.  She's  in  God's  garden, 
and  I  never  see  a  rose  that  I  don't  think  of  it, 
and  aint  tender  to  it.  Her  name  comes  to  me 
when  I  talk  to  *em  as  if  they  heard  me.  Yes, 
Miss  Issy  " — the  old  man  gave  his  eyes  a  final 
rub,  and  smoothed  back  his  white  hair — '*  that's 


/  why  I  love  the  flowers,  not  as  I  were  used  in 
/  the  ould  country — but  as  ^omethin'  made  by 
/  the  great  God — and  for  her  sweet  sake,  who 
^  died  blessin'  ov  *em,  as  it  were.  Now,  child, 
we've  bin  here  longer  nor  we  should — ^your 
mother'll  be  callin*  for  ye." 

"  But  Jimmy,"  said  the  child,  thoughtAilly, 
"was  that  poor  little  girl  Bridget?" 

"Yes,  miss,  I  brought  her  wid  me  to  Ameriky, 
and  done  the  best  I  could  by  her.  She  was  a 
quare  child,  but  she  loved  me,  an*  would  go  to 
the  end  o'  the  warld  to  serve  me." 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Issy,  in  a  low  voice, 
"I'll  always  be  kind  to  her.  How  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  have  nobody  left !" 

An  hour  after  that  Jimmy  was  working  vig- 
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orously  at  a  Tine  that  needed  his  care.  There  j 
was  a  shade  of  sadness  tinting  the  grave  < 
beauty  of  his  features,  and  sometimes  he  J 
sighed  in  a  weary  way.  But  following  that  \ 
sigh  came  a  trusting  glance  heaTenward,  and  \ 
if  he  turned  to  the  roses  a  smile  rarely  bright  \ 
glorified  his  face. 


NOTHING    TO    DO. 

BY  HELBN  V.  AUSTIN. 

'*  I  wish  I  was  married,  never  to  roe, 
Plenty  of  money,  and  nothing  to  do," 

sang  light  hearted  Mary  Perry,  as  she  busied 
herself  dusting  the  little  back  parlor,  putting 
the  children's  playthings  away  that  they  had 
left  scattered  in  confusion  over  the  room, 
and  arranging  things  for  the  third  time  that 
day. 

Mary  had  a  real  artistic  taste,  and  cleaned 
and  brightened  things  as  if  by  magic.  Iler 
brother  would  often  say,  "  Sis,  you  are  a  real 
fairy  queen ;  'tis  true  I  never  saw  you  turn  a 
*  pumpkin  into  a  coach  of  gold,'  or  lizards  into 
footmen,  but  you  go  about  with  your  sunshine 
Tarnishing  everything.  You  take  the  children 
when  they  look  as  badly  as  Cinderella  before ; 
her  transformation,  comb  and  curl,  and  dress  i 
them,  till  they  look  nice  enough  to  be  presented 
to  a  king.  And  as  for  me,  your  fairy-wand  is 
over  me  all  the  time." 

But  Mary  was  singing  a  little  ditty,  not  de- 
spondingly,  as  if  complaining  at  her  lot,  but 
only  hopeAilly,  as  if  a  brighter  one  might 
await  her. 

Nothing  to  do !  Dear  Mary,  that  time 
should  never  come ;  such  as  you  were  not 
put  into  the  world  to  do  nothing.  It  does 
seem  hard  sometimes,  that  such  a  bright  gem 
should  have  no  more  golden  setting,  that  you 
are  so  much*  occupied  with  domestic  cares 
while  yet  so  young;  but  you  are  richly  re- 
warded by  the  love  of  a  gentle  mother,  and 
that  of  young  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  is  no  woman  that  should  have  nothing 
to  do.  If  in  a  situation  that  household  labor 
is  not  her  task,  verily,  there  is  a  heavy  weight 
resting  on  her  shoulders.  Society  calls  with 
a  demanding  voice  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
that  must  not  be  neglected ;  the  higher  the 
station  the  greater  is  the  responsibility.  Her  ! 
children  will  be  viewed  with  scrutinizing  eyes, 
and  their  example  held  up  for  more  humble 
ones  to  follow.  And  what  great  claims  so- 
ciety and  the  world  has  on  her  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  governs  her  domestics. 


It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  t^  be  a  <'  re- 
former," if,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  a  little 
child  for  a  subject.  This  is  a  theme  wide 
enough  for  gifted  minds  to  dwell  long  and 
earnestly  on — the  material  for  many  essays, 
but  more  powerful  yet  for  practice. 

What  a  great  lUUe  empire  a  woman  may 
rule  if  she  will  only  be  the  ruler !  She  may 
learn  from  a  school  book  that  <*  education  pre- 
vents crimes,"  and  she  may  make  it  an  abiding 
principle  of  her  mind ;  and  while  her  children 
may  be  educated  at  schools,  and  compete  in 
art,  science,  and  accomplishments  with  others 
of  their  own  station,  she  may  have  a  school  in 
her  own  household  that  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  future  good  and  prosperity.  She  will 
be  robbing  the  prisons  of  their  sufferers,  the 
scaffold  of  its  victims ;  and  the  acts  of  her  life 
will  be  one  continual  prayer  for  the  Lord's 
kingdom  to  come  on  earth.  She  may  indulge 
a  refined  taste,  and  enjoy  literary  ease,  and 
cultivate  her  mind,  yet  she  should  be  the  ser- 
vant of  those  who  serve  her,  *'for  whoso 
would  bo  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  yonr 
servant." 

How  much  less  preaching  would  be  needed, 
how  much  less  *< reforming,"  if  those  in  high 
stations  would  be  truly  the  servants  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant.  It  is  not  only  to  give  food 
and  clothing  to  the  suffering,  but  it  is  the 
moral  influence,  the  Christian  spirit  that  is 
to  be  lived  out  which  will  evangelize  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Child  said  **  there  is  no  refinement  like 
holiness,"  and  it  is  true  also  that  there  is  no 
politeness  equal  to  homo  politeness;  and  the 
woman  who  is  tho  true  lady  in  the  parlor,  the 
nursery,  and  tho  kitchen,  and  can  instruct  her 
servants  into  higher  spheres  of  usefulness,  is 
a  true  heroine  in  the  great  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion from  slavery  and  vice,  and  is  delivering 
to  the  world  a  life-long  lecture,  so  full  of  elo- 
quence, truth,  and  poetry,  that  her  footprints 
will  never  fade  from  off  tho  sands  of  time, 
and  the  crown  that  gathers  around  her  brow, 
and  the  peace  that  fills  h:r  heart,  will  bo  her 
talisman  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

Kichmondy  Indiana, 


So  long  as  men  are  imprudent  in  their  diet 
and  business,  doctors  and  lawyers  will  ride  in. 
carriages. 


Happiness  must  arise  from  our  own  temper 
and  actions,  and  not  immediately  ft'om  anj 
external  conditions. 
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AFTER    THE    STORM. 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHVB. 
OHAP.   ZYIII. 

Thb  night  had  passed  wearilj  for  Mr.  De- 
lancj,  broken  by  tltftil  dreams,  in  vhich  the 
image  of  his  daughter  was  always  present — 
dreams  that  he  could  trace  to  no  thoughts  or 
impressions  of  the  day  before.  And  he  arose 
anref^eshed,  and  with  a  rague  sense  of  trouble 
in  his  heart,  lying  there  like  a  weight  which 
no  inToluntary  deep  inspirations  would  lessen 
or  remoTe.  No  June  day  cTer  opened  in 
fresher  beauty  than  did  this  one,  just  four 
years  since  the  actors  in  our  drama  came 
smiling  before  you,  in  the  flush  of  youth  and 
hope,  and  confidence  in  the  far  off  fbture. 
The  warmth  of  early  summer  had  sent  the 
nourishing  sap  to  every  delicate  twig  and 
softly  expanding  leaf,  until  f\ill  foliaged,  the 
trees  around  Ivy  Cliff  stood  in  kingly  attire, 
Uiling  themselves  up  grandly  in  the  sunlight, 
which  flooded  their  gently  waving  tops  in 
waves  of  golden  glory.  The  air  was  soft,  of 
crystal  clearness,  and  the  lungs  drank  it  in  as 
if  the  draught  were  etlierial  nectar. 

On  such  a  morning  in  June,  after  a  night  of 
broken  and  unref^reshing  sleep,  Mr  Delancy 
walked  forth  with  that  strange  pressure  on  his 
heart,  which  he  had  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  push  aside  since  the  singing  birds  awoke 
him  in  the  faint  auroral  dawn,  with  their  joyous 
welcome  to  the  coming  day.  He  drew  in  long 
draughts  of  the  delicious  air;  expanded  his 
ehest,  moved  briskly  through  the  garden,  threw 
his  arms  about  to  hurry  the  sluggish  flow  of 
blood  in  his  veins,  looked  with  constrained 
admiration  on  the  splendid  landscape  that 
stretched  far  and  near  in  the  sweep  of  his 
vfeion — ^but,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  hand 
still  lay  heavy  upon  his  heart;  he  could  not 
get  it  removed. 

Returning  to  the  house,  feeling  more  un- 
comfortable for  this  fhiitless  effort  to  rise 
above  what  he  tried  to  call  an  unhealthy  de- 
pression of  spirits  consequent  on  some  morbid 
state  of  the  body,  Mr.  Delancy  was  entering 
the  library,  when  a  fireeh  young  face  greeted 
klm  with  light  and  smiles. 

<*  Good  morning,  Rose,'*  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  his  face  brightened  in  the  glow  of  the 
young  girl's  happy  countenance.  <*I  am  glad 
to  see  you !"  and  he  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
tightly. 

"Good  moraSng,  Mr.  Delancy.  When  did 
yoa  hear  from  Irene  V* 

**  Ten  days  ago." 

TOL.  xv.-^22 


"She  was  well!" 

"0  yes.  Sit  down.  Rose;  there."  And 
Mr.  Delancy  drew  a  chair  before  the  sofa  for 
his  young  visitor,  and  took  a  seat  facing  her. 

"I  haven't  had  a  letter  firom  her  in  six 
months,"  said  Rose,  a  sober  hue  falling  on  her 
countenanoe.  "I  don't  think  she  is  quite 
thoughtful  enough  of  her  old  firiends." 

"And  too  thoughtf\il,  it  may  be,  of  new 
ones,"  replied  Mr.  Delancy,  his  voice  a  little 
depressed  firom  the  cheerAil  tone  in  which  he 
had  welcomed  his  young  visitor. 

"  These  new  fHends  are  not  always  the  best 
firiends,  Mr.  Delancy." 

"No,  Rose.  For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  give 
one  old  firiend  whose  heart  I  had  proved  for  a 
dosen  untried  new  ones." 

"  Nor  I,  Mr.  Delancy.  I  love  Irene.  I  have 
always  loved  her.  You  know  we  were  children 
together." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  all  that;  and  Fm  not 
pleased  with  her  for  treating  you  with  so  much* 
neglect,  and  all  for  a  set  of " 

Mr.  Delancy  checked  himself. 

"Irene,"  said  Miss  Carman,  whom  the  reader 
will  remember  as  one  of  Mrs.  Emerson's  bride* 
maids,  "has  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  her- 
New  York  fHends.  I'm  afiraid  of  these  strong-  * 
minded  women,  as  they  are  called,  among  whom 
she  has  fallen." 

"  I  detest  them !"  repUed  Mr.  Delancy,  with. 
suddenly  aroused  feelings.  "  They  have  done 
my  child  more  harm  than  they  will  ever  do- 
good  in  the  world  by  way  of  atonement.  She* 
is  not  my  daughter  of  old." 

"  I  found  her  greatly  changed  at  our  last 
meeting,"  said  Rose.  "Full  of  vagua  plans 
of  reforms  and  social  reorganisations,  and  im- 
patient of  opposition,  or  even  mild  argument, 
against  her  favorite  ideas." 

"  She  has  lost  her  way,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
in  a  low,  sad  voice,  '*  and  Vm  aTVaid  it  will 
take  her  a  long,  long  time  to  get  back  again 
to  the  old  true  paths,  and  that  tlie  road  wilL 
be  through  deep  suffering.  I  dreamed  aboufa 
her  an  night,  Rose,  and  the  shadow  of  my^ 
dreams  is  still  upon  me.  It  is  foolish,  I  know;, 
but  I  cannot  get  my  heart  again  into  the  sun- 
Hght" 

And  Rose  had  beat  dreaming-  troubled' 
dreams  of  her  old  IHend,  also,  and-  it  was 
because  of  the  pressure  that  lay  upon  her 
feelings  that  she  had  come  over-  to*  Ivy  Cliff 
this  morning  to  ask  if  Mr.  DeUmcy  Bad  heard 
f^om  Irene.  She  did  not,  however,  speak  of 
this,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  ih^  an.  unhappy 
state  on  account  of  his  daughter.. 
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'*  Dreams  are  but  shadows/*  this  said,  forcing  } 
»  smile  to  her  lips  and  e^es. 

**  Yes — ^yes."  The  old  man  responded  with 
an  abstracted  air.  **Yes.  They  are  only 
shadows.  But,  my  dear,  was  there  ever  a 
shadow  without  a  substance  ?'* 

*  *  Not  in  the  outside  worU  of  nature.  Dreams 
are  unreal  things.  The  fantastic  images  of  a 
brain  where  reason  sleeps.'* 

**  There  have  been  jreams  that  came  as 
warnings,  Rose," 

«  And  a  thoueandf  for  every  one  of  these, 
that  signified  nothing.'* 

<'True.  But  I  cannot  rise  out  of  these 
shadows.  They  lie  too  heayily  on  my  spirit. 
Yoa  must  bear  wit||i  me,  Kose.  Thank  you  for 
coming  over  to  see  me;  but  I  cannot  make 
your  visit  a  pleasant  one,  and  you  must  leave 
mi%  when  you  grow  weary  of  the  old  man's 
company." 

<«  Don't  talk  so,  Mr.  Delanoy.  I'm  glad  I 
eame  over.  I  meant  this  only  for  a  call ;  but 
as  you  are  in  such  poor  spirits  I  must  stay 
■  awhile  and  cheer  you  up." 

'*  You  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Delancy, 
taking  the  hand  of  Rose,  **and  I  am  vexed 
that  Irene  should  neglect  you  for  the  false 
-friends  who  are  leading  her  mind  estray.  But 
never  mind,  dear ;  she  will  see  her  error  one 
ot  these  days,  and  learn  to  prize  true  hearts." 
'  **  Is  shergoing  to  spend  mnoh  of  her  time  at 
Ivy421iff  this  summer?"  asked  Rose. 

**  She  is  coming  up  in  July  to  stay  three  or 
£onr  weeks." 

*'  Ah  ?  I'm  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
shall  then  revive  old-time  memories  in  her 
heart" 

<'  God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  1"    Rose  half 
started   at   the   solemn   tone   in  which    Mr. 
Delancy  spoke.     What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  his  strangely  troubled  manner  T    Was  any- 
thing seriously  wrong  with  Irene?    She  re- 
membered ^e  confusion  into  which  her  impul- 
sive condi»Khad  thrown  the  wedding  party ; 
and  there  wu  a  vague  rumor  afloat  that  Irene  , 
had  left  her  nusband  a  few  months  afterward,  ^ 
and  returned  to  Ivy  Cliff.     But  she  had  always  ( 
discredited  this  rumor.    Of  her  life  in  New 
York  she  knew  but  little  as  to  particulars. 
That  it  was  not  making  of  her  a  truer,  better, 
happier  woman,  nor  a  truer,  better,  hi^pier 
wife,  observation  had  long  ago  told  her. 

*<  There  is  a  broad  foundation  of  good  prin* 
oiples  in  her  character,"  said  Miss  Carman ; 
**and  this  gives  occasion  for  hope  in  the 
future.  She  will  not  go  far  estray  with  her 
wily  enticers,  who  have  only  stimulated,  and 


given  direction,  for  a  time,  to  her  undisciplined 
impulses.  You  know  how  impatient  she  has 
always  been  under  control ;  how  restively  her 
spirit  has  chafed  itself  when  a  restraining 
hand  was  laid  upon  her.  But  there  are  real 
things  in  life  of  too  serious  import  to  be  set 
aside  for  idle  fancies  such  as  her  new  friends 
have  dignified  with  imposing  names.  Real 
things,  that  take  hold  upon  the  solid  earth  like 
anchors,  and  hold  the  vessel  firm  amid  wildly 
rushing  currents." 

<<  Yes,  Rose,  I  know  all  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Delancy.  "  I  have  hope  in  the  future  of  Irene. 
But  I  shudder  in  heart  to  think  of  the  rou^, 
thorny,  desolate  ways  through  which  she  may 
have  to  pass  with  bleeding  feet,  before  she 
reaches  that  serene  future.  Ah!  if  I  could 
save  my  child  from  the  pain  she  seems  resolute 
on  plucking  down  and  wearing  in  her  heart!" 

**Your  dreams  have  made  you  gloomy,  Mr. 
Delancy/'  said  Rose,  forcing  a  smile  to  her 
sweet  young  face.  **  Come  now,  let  us  be  more 
hopeful.  Irene  has  a  good  husband.  A  little 
too  much  like  her  in  some  things,  but  growing 
manlier,  and  broader  in  mental  grasp,  if  I  have 
read  him  aright  He  understands  Irene,  and 
what  is  more,  loves  her  deeply.  I  have  watched 
them  closely." 

«*So  have  I."  The  voice  of  Mr.  Delaacj 
was  not  so  hopeful  as  that  of  his  companion. 

*'  Still  looking  on  the  darker  side."  She 
smiled  again. 

<<Ah,  Rose,  my  vrise  young  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Delancy,  "to  whom  I  speak  my  thoughts 
with  a  freedom  that  surprises  even  myself — a 
father's  eyes  read  many  signs  that  have  no 
meaning  for  others." 

**  And  many  read  them,  through  fond  suspi- 
cion, wrong,"  replied  Ro^e. 

i«Well— yes— that  may  be."  He  spoke  in 
partial  abstraction,  yet  doubtfully. 

'*  I  must  look  through  your  garden,"  said  the 
young  lady,  rising;  **you  know  how  I  love 
flowers." 

<<  Not  much,  yet,  to  hold  your  admiration," 
replied  Mr.  Delancy,  rising  also.  **  June  gives 
us  wide  green  carpets,  and  magnificent  draperies 
of  the  same  deep  color ;  but  her  red  and  golden 
broideries  are  few.  It  is  the  hand  of  July  that 
threws  them  in  with  rich  profusion." 

'*  But  June  flowers  are  sweetest  and  dearest, 
tender  nurslings  of  the  early  Summer — first 
bom  of  her  love,"  said  Rose,  as  they  stepped 
out  into  the  portico.  '*  It  may  be  that  the  eye 
gets  sated  with  beauty,  as  nature  grows  lavish 
of  her  gifts ;  but  the  first  white  and  red  petals 
that  unfold  themselves  have  a  more  delicate 
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perfume — seem  made  of  purer  elements,  and 
more  wonderful  in  perfection— than  their  later ! 
sisters.     Is  it  not  so  ?'* 

**  If  it  only  appears  so  it  is  all  the  same  as  \ 
if  real,"  replied  Mr.  Delancy,  smiling. 

**Howr 

<*It  is  real  to  you.  What  more  could  you 
haye  T  Not  more  enjoyment  of  Bummer's  gifts 
of  beauty  and  sweetness." 

"No;  perhaps  not." 

Rose  let  her  eyes  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
remained  silent. 

**  Things  are  real  to  us  as  we  see  them ;  not 
always  as  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Delancy. 

**  And  this  is  true  of  life."  Rose  looked  up 
into  the  old  man's  face. 

**  Yes,  child.  It  is  in  life  that  we  create  for 
ourselTes  real  things  out  of  what,  to  some,  are 
airy  nothings.  Real  things,  against  which  we 
often  bruise  or  maim  our8elves,«while  to  others 
they  are  as  intangible  as  shadows." 

<«I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Rose. 

«« It  is  true." 

'*Tes,  I  see  it  Imaginary  evils  we  thus 
make  real  things,  and  hurt  ourselves  by  con- 
tact, as,  maybe,  you  have  done  this  morning, 
Mr.  Delancy." 

**  Yes — ^yes.  And  false  ideas  of  things  which 
are  unrealities  in  the  abstract — for  only  what 
is  true  has  actual  substance— become  real  to 
the  perverted  understanding.  Ah,  child,  there 
are  strange  contradictions  and  deep  problems 
in  life  for  each  of  us  to  solve." 

«•  But,  God  helping  us,  we  may  always  reach 
the  true  solution,"  said  Rose  Carman,  lifting  a 
bright,  confident  face  to  that  of  her  companion. 

"  That  was  spoken  well,  my  child,"  returned 
Mr.  Delancy,  with  a  new  life  in  his  voice; 
'«and  without  Him  we  can  never  be  certain  of  j 
our  way." 

"Never — never."  There  was  a  tender, 
trusting  solemnity  in  the  voice  of  Rose. 

"  Young,  but  wise,"  said  Mr.  Delancy. 

"  No  I  Young,  but  not  wise.  I  cannot  see 
the  way  plain  before  me  for  a  single  week,  Mr. 
Delancy.     For  a  week  ?    No,  not  for  a  day !" 

"Who  does  T"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Some." 

«*  None.  There  a#s  many  who  walk  onward 
with  erect  heads  and  confident  bearing.  They 
ar«  sure  of  their  way,  and  smile  if  one  whis- 
per a  caution  as  to  the  ground  upon  which  they 
step  so  fearlessly.  But,  they  soon  get  estray, 
or  in  pitftJls.  Qod  keeping  and  guiding  us, 
Hose,  and  we  may  find  our  way  safely  through 
this  world.  But  we  will  soon  lose  ourselves  if! 
wa  trust  in  our  own  wisdom."  < 


Thus  they  talked — that  old  man  and  gentle- 
hearted  girl — as  they  moved  about  the  garden 
walks,  every  new  flower,  or  leaf,  or  opening 
bud  they  paused  to  admire  or  examine,  suggest- 
ing themes  for  wiser  words  than  usually  pass 
between  one  so  old  and  one  so  young.  At  Mr. 
Delancy's  earnest  request  Rose  staid  to  dinner, 
the  waiting  man  being  sent  to  her  father's,  not 
far  distant,  to  take  word  that  she  would  not  be 
at  home  until  in  the  afternoon. 

OHAPTEB  XIX. 

Often,  during  that  morning,  did  the  name  of 
Irene  come  to  their  lips,  for  the  thought  af  her 
was  all  the  while  present  to  both. 

«  You  must  win  her  heart  back  again,  Rose," 
said  Mr.  Delancy.  "I  will  lure  her  to  Ivy 
Cliff  often,  this  summer,  and  keep  her  here  as 
long  as  possible  each  time.  You  will  thei^  be 
much  together."  They  had  risen  from  the 
dinner-table  and  were  entering  the  library. 

"  Things  rarely  come  out  as  we  plan  them," 
answered  Rose.  *♦  But  I  love  Irene  truly,  and 
will  make  my  own  place  in  her  heart  again,  if 
she  will  give  me  the  key  of  entrance." 

"  You  must  find  the  key,  Rose." 

Miss  Carman  smiled. 

"  I  said,  if  she  would  give  it  to  me." 

"  She  does  not  carry  the  key  that  opMis  the 
door  for  you,"  replied  Mr.  Delancy.  "  If  you 
do  not  know  where  it  lies  search  for  it  in  the 
secret  places  of  your  own  mind,  and  it  will  be 
found,  Ck»d  helping  you.  Rose." 

Mr.  Delancy  looked  at  her  significantly. 

"Ood  helping  me,"  she  answered,  with  a 
reverent  sinking  of  her  voice,  "  I  will  find  the 
key." 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  turning  his  face  to  the  window. 

Rose  followed  his  eyes,  but  no  one  was 
visible. 

•*  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  lady  cross  the 
portico  this  moment."  * 

Both  stood  still,  listening  and  Apectant. 

"  It  might  have  been  fancy,"  said  Mr.  De- 
lancy, drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"Rose  stepped  to  one  of  the  library  win- 
dows, and  throwing  it  up,  looked  out  upon  the 
portico. 

"There  is  no  one,"  she  remarked,  coming 
back  into  the  room. 

"  Could  I  have  been  so  mistaken  ?" 

Mr.  Delancy  looked  bewildered. 

Seeing  that  the  impression  was  so  strong  on 
his  mind.  Miss  Carman  went  out  into  the  hall, 
and  glanced  from  there  into  the  parlor  and 
dining-room. 
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**  No  one  came  in,  Mr.  Delancy,"  she  said, 
on  returning  to  the  library. 

"  A  mere  impression,"  remarked  the  old  man 
soberly.  *<Well,  these  impressions  are  often 
Tery  singular.  My  face  was  partly  turned  to 
the  window,  so  that  I  saw  out,  but  not  so  dis- 
tinctly as  if  both  eyes  had  been  in  the  range 
of  Tision.  The  form  of  a  woman  came  to  my 
sight  as  distinctly  as  if  the  presence  had  been 
real — the  form  of  a  woman  going  swiftly  past 
the  window.'* 

**  Did  you  recognise  the  form  ?*' 

It  was  some  moinents  before  Mr.  Delancy 
replied. 

**Tes.'*    He  looked  anxious. 

"Tou  thought  of  Irene!" 

•*Idid." 

**We  have  talked  and  thought  of  Irene  so 
much  to-day,"  said  Rose,  "that  your  thought 
of  her  has  made  you  present  to  her  mind  with 
more  than  usual  distinctness.  Her  thought  of 
you  has  been  more  intent,  in  consequence,  and 
this  has  drawn  her  nearer.  You  saw  her  by 
an  inward,  not  by  an  outward  Tision.  She  is 
now  present  wiUi  you  in  spirit,  though  her 
body  be  many  miles  distant.  These  things 
often  happen.  They  startle  us  by  their 
strangeness;  but  are  as  much  dependent -on 
laws  of  the  mind,  as  bodily  nearness  is  depen- 
dent on  laws  of  matter." 

**Tou  think  so?"  Mr.  Delancy  looked  at 
his  young  companion  curiously. 

«*  Yes,  I  think  so." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  **  Ingenious, 
but  not  satisfactory." 

**You  will  admit,"  said  Rose,  <<that  as  to 
our  minds  we  may  be  present  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  an  instant  of  iime,  though 
our  bodies  moTO  not.". 

«<Our  thought  may  be,"  replied  Mr.  De- 
lancy. 

'*  Or,  in  better  words,  the  eyes  of  our  minds 
may  be ;  for  it  is  the  eyes  that  see  objects," 
said  Rose. 

**  Well ;  say  the  eyes  of  our  minds  then." 

*<  We  cannot  see  objects  in  London,  for  in- 
stance, with  our  bodily  eyes,  unless  our  bodies 
be  in  London,"  resumed  Rose. 

**0f  course  not." 

**Nor  with  our  nrantal  eyta,  unless  our 
spirits  be  there." 

Mr.  Delancy  looked  down  thoughtfully. 

**  It  must  be  true,  then,  that  our  thought  of 
any  one  brings  us  present  to  that  indiTidual, 
and  that  such  presence  is  often  recognized." 

« That  is  pushing  tlie  argument  too  far," 
•aid  Mr.  Delancy. 


I  think  not  Has  it  not  often  happened 
that  suddenly  the  thought  of  an  absent  one 
came  into  your  mind,  and  that  you  saw  him,  or 
her,  for  a  moment  or  two,  almost  as  distinctly 
as  if  in  bodily  presence  before  yon  t" 
'<Yes.      That   has    many  times   been   the 


'<And  you  had  not  been  thinking  of  that 
person ;  nor  had  there  been  any  incident  as  a 
reminder  ?" 

"  I  beliere  not." 

'*  My  explanation  is,  that  this  person,  from 
some  cause,  had  been  led  to  think  of  you  in- 
tently, and  so  came  to  you  in  spirit.  There 
was  actual  presence,  and  you  saw  each  other 
with  the  eyes  of  your  minds." 

'*  But,  my  wise  reasoner,"  said  Mr.  Delancy, 
<'it  was  the  bodily  form — ^with  fbce,  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  and  material  garments — that  was 
seen.  Not  the  spirit.  If  our  spirits  have  eyes 
that  see,  why,  they  can  only  see  spiritual 
things." 

<*Ha8  not  a  spirit  a  face,  and  hands,  and 
feet?"  asked  Rose,  with  a  confidence  that 
caused  the  old  man  to  look  at  her  almost  won- 
deringly. 

**  Not  a  face,  and  hands,  and  feet  like  these 
of  mine,"  he  answered. 

<*  Yes,  like  them,"  she  replied,  "but  of  spi- 
ritual substance." 

**  Spiritual  substance !  That  is  a  norel  term. 
This  is  substance."  And  Mr.  Delancy  grasped 
the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"No,  that  is  material  and  unsubstantial,"  she 
calmly  replied ;  "  it  is  subject  to  change  and 
decay.  A  hundred  years  fhim  now,  and  there 
may  be  no  yiaible  sign  that  it  had  eyer  been. 


>  But,  the  soul  is  imperishable  and  immortal — 
'  the  only  thing  about  man  that  is  really  sub- 
stantial. And  now,"  she  added,  "  for  the  Ikces 
of  our  spirits.  What  gives  to  our  natural  faces 
their  form,  beauty,  and  expression  ?  Is  it  not 
the  soul-face  within  t  Remove  that  by  death, 
and  all  life,  thought,  and  feeling  are  gone 
Arom  the  stolid  effigy.  And  so,  you  see,  Mr. 
Delancy,  that  our  minds  must  be  formed  of 
spiritual  substance,  and  that  our  bodies  are 
but  the  outward  material  clothing  which  the 
soul  puts  on  for  action  and  use  in  this  world 
of  nature." 

"Why,  you  are  a  young  philoMpher!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Delancy,  looking  in  wonder  at  his 
fair  companion. 

"No,"  slie  answered  with  simplicity,  "I 
talk  with  my  father  about  these  things,  and  it 
all  seems  v«ry  plain  to  me  I  cannot  see  how 
any  one  can  question  what  ai^peani  to  me  so 
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pUin.     Tkftt  the  mind  is  substantial  we  see  >  thing  so  strange  and  unnatural  that  for  a 

from  this  fact  alone — ^it  retains  impressions  }  moment  or  two  it  was  not  recognized. 

longer  than  the  body."  ^      **  Father  V*    It  was  Irene  I    She  advanced 

<*  Tou  think  so  ?'*  ^  quietly,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

•<  Take  an  instance,"  said  Rose.  '*  A  boy  is  /  **  My  daughter !"  He  caught  the  extended 
punished  unjustly  by  a  passionate  teacher, }  hand  and  kissed  her.  But  she  showed  no  emo- 
who  uses  taunting  words  as  well  as  smarting 
blows.  Now,  the  pain  of  these  blows  is  gone 
in  less  than  an  hour,  but  the  word-strokes, 
reeeiyed  on  his  spirit,  hurt  him,  maybe,  to  the 
end  of  his  mortal  life.  Is  it  not  so  ?  And  if 
■0,  why?  There  must  be  substance  to  hold 
impressions  so  long!" 

'*  You  silence,  if  you  do  not  fblly  conyinoe," 
replied  Mr.  Delancy.  '*l  must  dream  orer 
what  you  have  said.  And  so,  your  explana- 
tion is,  that  my  thought  of  Irene  has  turned 
her  thought  to  me,  and  thus  we  became  really 
present  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  that  I  saw  her  just  now  by  an  inner, 
and  not  by  an  outer  sight  T" 

"Yee." 

*'  But  why  was  the  appearance  an  outward 
manifestation,  so  to  speak  ?" 

'  Sight  is  in  the  mind,  even,  natural  sight, 


tion. 

"  Rose,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."    There 
was  truth  in  the  dead  level  tone  with  which  ''  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  "  was  spoken,  and  Rose, 
who  perceived  this,  took  her  hand  and  kissed  , 
her.     Both  hands  and  lips  were  cold. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Irene  ?  Have  you  been 
sick  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dolanoy,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"No,  father,  Fm  very  well."  You  would 
never  have  recogpiized  that  voice  as  the  voice 
of  Irene. 

"No,  child,  you  are  not  well.  What  ails 
you  ?  Why  are  you  here  in  so  strange  a  way, 
and  looking  so  strangely  7" 

"  Do  I  look  strangely  ?"  There  was  a  feeble 
effort  to  awaken  a  smile,  which  only  gave  her 
face  a  lastly  expression. 

"  Is  Hartley  with  youT" 

"No."  Her  voice  was  fuller  and  more  em- 
phatic as  she  uttered  this  word.     She  tried  to 


The  eye  does  not  go  out  to  a  tree,  but  the }  look  steadily  at  her  father,  but  her  eyes  moved 
image  of  the  tree  comes  to  the  eye,  and  thence  {  aside  ftrom  the  range  of  his  vision 


is  presented,  in  a  wonderftil  and  mysterious  \ 
way,  to  the  mind,  which  takes  note  of  its  form. 
The  appearanoe  is,  that  the  soul  looks  out  at  \ 
the  tree ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  image  of  the  tree  J 
comes  to  the  brain,  and  is  there  seen.     Now, 
the  brain  may  be  impressed,  and  respond  by  i 
natural  vision,  Arom  an  internal,  as  well  as  ( 
from  an  external  communication.    We  see  this  \ 
in  cases  of  visual  aberrations,  the  instances  of  ^ 
which,  given  in  books,  and  clearly  authenti- 
cated,   are    innumerable.      Things    are    dis-  i 
tinctly  seen  in  a  room  which  have  no  exis-  \ 
tence  in  nature ;  and  the  illusion  is  so  perfect  \ 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  eyes  to  be  mis- 1 
iaken.' 

"  Well,  well,  child,"  said  Mr.  Delancy,  "this  \ 
is  curious,  and  a  little  bewildering.  Perhaps  \ 
it  is  all  just  as  you  say  about  Irene.  But,  I  * 
feel  very  heavy  here ;"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  < 
his  breast  and  sighed  deeply. 


For  a  little  while  there  was  a  troubled  silence 
with  all.  Rose  had  placed  an  arm  around  the 
waist  of  Irene,  and  drawn  her  to  the  sofa,  on 
which  they  were  now  sitting.  Mr.  Delancy 
stood  before  them.  Gradually  the  cold,  almost 
blank  expression  of  Irene's  face  changed,  and 
the  old  look  came  back. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Delancy. 

"  Father," — Irene  interrupted  him — "  I  know 
what  yon  are  going  to  say.  My  sudden,  un- 
announced appearance,  at  this  time,  needs  ex- 
planation. I  am  glad  dear  Rose  is  here — ^my^ 
old,  true  friend  " — and  she  leaned  against  Miss 
Carman — "  I  can  trust  her." 

The  arm  of  Rose  tightened  around  the  waist 
of  Irene. 

"  Father."  The  voice  of  Irene  fell  to  a  deep, 
solemn  tone.  There  was  no  emphasis  on  one 
word  more  than  on  another.  All  was  a  dead 
level ;  yet  the  meaning  was  as  full,  and  the 


At  this  moment  the  library  door  was  pushed  ;  involved  purpose  as  fixed,  as  if  her  voice  had 
gently  open,  and  the  form  of  a  woman  stood  ^  run  through  the  whole  range  of  passionate  in- 


in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Delancy  and  Rose.  She  < 
^waa  dressed  in  a  dark  iUk,  but  had  on  neither  \ 
bonnet  nor  shawl.  Both  started ;  Mr.  Delancy  \ 
raised  his  hands  and  bent  forward,  gating  at  J 
her  eagerly,  his  lips  apart  The  face  of  the  ( 
woman  was  pale  and  haggard,  yet  familiar  as  I 
the  £ace  of  an  old  fkiend ;  bnt  in  it  was  seme- 


tonatioa.  "  Father,  I  have  come  back  to  Ivy 
Cliff  and  to  you,  after  having  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  voyage  of  life.  I  went  out  rich, 
as  I  supposed,  in  heart-treasures ;  I  come  back 
poor  My  gold  was  dross,  and  the  sea  has 
swallowed  up  even  that  miserable  substitute  for 
wealth.     Hartley  and  I  never  truly  loved  each 
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other,  and  the  experiment  of  liring  together  j  one  of  hit  hands  within  the  other  in  a  dtstreseed 
as  husband  and  wife  has  proved  a  failure.     We  !  way. 

have  not  been  happy ;  no,  not  from  the  begin-  >  **  0  dear,  dear,  dear  I"  he  murmured  to  him- 
ning.  We  haye  not  even  been  tolerant,  or  for-  ?  self,  in  a  feeble  manner,  "I  have  dreaded  this, 
bearing  toward  each  other.  A  steady  aliena-  {  and  prayed  that  it  might  not  be.  Such  wretdi- 
tion  has  been  in  progress  day  by  day,  week  by  ;  edness  and  disgrace !  Such  wretchedness  and 
week,  and  month  by  month,  until  no  remedy  v  disgrace !  Had  they  no  patience  with  each 
is  left  but  separation.  That  has  been,  at  <  other — no  forbearance-— no  lote,  that  it  roust 
length,  applied,  and  here  I  am !  It  is  the  third  s  come  to  thisi  Dear!  dear!  dear!  Poor  ohild!" 
time  that  I  have  left  him,  and  to  both  of  us  the  5  Irene,  with  her  white,  wretched  face,  sat 
act  is  final.  He  will  not  seek  me,  and  I  shall ;  looking  at  him  for  some  time  as  he  moved 
not  return."  I  about,  a  picture  of   helpless  misery.      Then 

There  had  come  a  slight  flush  to  the  counte-  ^  going  to  him  again,  she  drew  an  arm  around  his 
nance  of  Irene  before  she  commenced  speak- 1  neck  and  tried  to  comfort  him.  But,  there 
ing ;  but  this  retired  again,  and  she  looked  <  was  no  comfort  in  her  words.  What  could  ths 
deathly  pale.  No  one  answered  her— only  the  ^  say  to  reach,  with  a  healing  power,  the  wound 
arm  of  Bose  tightened  like  a  cord  around  the  ^  firom  which  his  very  life-blood  was  pouriog. 
waist  of  her  unhappy  fHend.  >      **Don*t  talk!  don't  talk  !"  he  said,  pushing 

**  Father,"  and  now  her  Toice  fluttered  a  ?  Irene  away  with  slight  impatience  of  manner, 
little,  *'for  your  sake  I  am  most  afflicted.     I  ?  <*I  am  heart-broken.     Words  are  nothing!" 
am    strong    enough    to    bear    my    fate— but  ^      <*Mr.  Delancy,"  said  Bose,  now  coming  to 
you !"  <  his  side,  and  laying  a  hand  upon  hid  arm, 

There  was  a  little  sob — a  strong  suppression  ^  **  you  must  not  speak  so  to  Irene.  This  is  not 
of  feeling — and  silence.  s  like  you." 

**0h,  Irene!  My  child!  My  child!"  TheS  Thero  was  a  calmness  of  utt^^nce,  and  a 
old  man  coTered  his  face  with  his  hands,  >  firmness  of  manner,  which  had  their  right  ef- 
sobbed,  and  shook  like  a  fluttering  leaf.     **  I  >  feet. 

cannot  bear  this!  It  is  too  much  for  me!"?  **  How  have  I  spoken,  Bose,  dear?  What 
and  he  staggered  backwards.  Irene  sprung  ?  have  I  said  ?"  Mr.  Delancy  stopped  and  looked 
forward  and  caught  him  in  her  arms.  He  c  at  Miss  Carman,  in  a  rebuked,  confused  way, 
would  hare  fallen,  but  for  this,  to  the  floor.  I  laying  his  hand  upon  his  forehead  at  the  same 
She  stood  clasping  and  kissing  him  wildly,  ^  time. 

until  Bose  came  forward  and  led  them  both  to  S      **  Not  f^om  yourself,"  answered  Bose. 
the  sofa.  >      **  Not  from    myself!"      He  respected    her 

Mr.  Delancy  did  not  rally  from  this  shock.  [  words,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  still  in  a  maze. 
He  leaned  heavily  against  his  daughter,  and^  **Ah  child,  this  is  dreadful!"  he  added.  **  I 
she  felt  a  low  tremor  in  his  fVame.  <  am  not  myself  I     Poor  Irene  I     Poor  daughter ! 

**  Father !"  she  spoke  tenderly,  with  her  lips  <  Poor  father !" 
to  his  ear.     *' Dear  father!"  \     And  the  old  man  lost  himself  again. 

But,  he  did  ^ot  reply.  >     A  look  of  fear  now  shadowed,  darkly,  the 

<*  It  is  my  life-discipline,  father,"  she  said;  >  face  of  Irene,  and  she  glanced,  anxiously,  iVom 
**  I  will  be  happier,  and  better,  no  doubt,  in  \  her  father's  countenance  to  that  of  Bose. 
the  end  for  this  severe  triaL  Dear  father !  ^  She  did  not  read  in  the  face  of  her  young 
Do  not  let  what  is  inevitable  so  break  down  (  friend  much  that  gave  assurance  or  comfort, 
your  heart. .  Tea  are  my  strong,  brave,  good  i  **  Mr.  Delancy,"  said  Bose,  with  great  eam- 
father,  and  I  shall  need  now,  more  than  ever,  <  estness  of  manner,  **  Irene  is  in  sore  trouble, 
your  sustaining  arm.  There  was  no  help  \  She  has  come  to  a  great  crisis  in  her  life.  Yoa 
for  this.  It  had  to  come,  sooner  or  later.  It  \  are  older  and  wiser  than  she  is,  and  must 
is  over  now.  The  first  bitterness  is  past.  Let  $  counsel  and  sustain  her.  Be  calm,  dear  sir  I 
us  be  thankful  for  that,  and  gather  up  our  \  Calm,  clear-seeing,  wise  and  considerate  now 
strength  for  the  ftiture.  Dear  father !  Speak  <  as  you  have  always  been." 
to  me !"  >      **  Calm— clear-seeing — wise."     Mr.  Delancy 

Mr.  Delancy  tried  to  rally  himself.  But  he  c  repeated  the  words,  as  if  endeavoring  to  grasp 
was  too  much  broken  down  by  the  shock.  He  ^  the  rein  of  thought,  and  get  possession  of  him- 
said  a  few  words,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  \  self  again. 

any  connection  of  ideas,  and  then  getting  up  >  '*  Wise  to  coiyisel,  and  strong  to  sustain," 
from  the  sofa  walked  about  the  room,  turning  )  said  Bose.     '*  You  must  not  fail  us  now." 
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'*  Thank  you,  my  sweet  young  monitor,''  re- 
plied Mr   Delancy,  partially  reooTonng  him-  | 
self;    'Mt  was  the  weakness  of  a  moment. 
Irene,"  and  he  looked  toward  his  daughter, 
•«  leaTe  me  with  my  own  thoughts  for  a  little  \ 
while.     Take  her,  Rose,  to  her  own  room,  and  \ 
God  giro  you  power  to  speak  words  of  conso-  • 
lation,  I  haTS  none." 

Rose  drew  her  arm  within  that  of  Irene,  and  \ 
said,  '<come."  But  Irene  lingered,  looking; 
tenderly  and  anxiously  at  her  father. 

"Go,  my  loTe."  Mr.  Delancy  wayed  hisi 
hand. 

<•  Father !  dear  father  V*  She  moTed  a  step  \ 
toward  him,  while  Rose  held  her  back. 

"  I  oannot  help  myself,'  father.  The  die  is  i 
cast  Oh,  bear  up  with  me!  I  will  be  to  you  ! 
a  better  daughter  than  I  haTe  OTer  been.  My 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  your  happiness.  In  < 
that  I  will  find  a  compensation.  All  is  not< 
lost— all  is  not  ruined.  My  heart  is  as  pure  as  i 
when  I  left  you  three  years  ago.  I  come  back  [ 
bleeding  firom  my  life-baltlo,  it  is  true ;  but  ^ 
not  in  mortal  peril — wounded,  but  not  unto ' 
death — oast  down,  but  net  destroyed." 

All  the  muscles  of  Mr.  Delaney's  face ! 
quiTcred  with  suppressed  feeling  as  he  stood ; 
looking  at  his  daughter,  who,  as  she  uttered ' 
the  words,  "oast  down,  but  not  destroyed," 
flung  herself,  in  wild  abandonment,  on  his! 
breast. 

OHAPTE&  XX. 

The  shock  to  Mr.  Delancy  was  a  fearfbl  one, 
coming,  as  it  did,  on  a  troubled,  foreboding 
state  of  mind;  and  Reason  lost,  for  a  little 
while,  her  firm  grasp  on  the  rein  of  gorem- 
ment.  If  the  old  man  could  have  seen  a  ray 
of  hope  in  the  case  it  would  hare  been  different. 
But  ftrom  the  manner  and  language  of  his 
daughter  it  was  plain  that  the  dreaded  evil  had 
found  them ;  and  the  certainty  of  this,  falling 
suddenly,  struck  him  as  with  a  heavy  blow. 

Fer  several  days  he  was  like  one  who  had 
been  stunned.  All  that  afternoon  on  which  his 
daughter  returned  to  Ivy  Cliff,  he  moved  about 
in  a  bewildered  way,  and  by  his  questions  and 
remarks  showed  an  incoherence  of  thought 
that  filled  the  heart  of  Irene  with  alarm. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  she  met  him  at 
the  breakfSsst  table,  he  smiled  on  her  in  his 
old,  affectionate  way.  As  she  kissed  him,  she 
said— 

"  I  hope  you  slept  well  last  night,  father  ?" 

A  slight  change  was  visible  in  his  face. 

"I  slep*.  soundly  enough,"  he  replied,  "but 
my  dreams  were  not  agreeable." 


Then  he  looked  at  her  with  a  slight  closing 
of  the  brows,  and  a  questioning  look  in  his 
eyes. 

They  sat  down,  Irene  taking  her  old  place  at 
the  table.  As  she  poured  out  her  father's 
coffee,  he  said,  smiling — 

"It  is  pleasant  to  have  you  sitUng  there, 
daughter." 

"Is  it?" 

Irene  was  troubled  by  this  old  manner  of 
her  father.  Could  he  have  forgotten  why  she 
was  there  T 

"  Tes.  It  is  pleasant,"  he  replied,  and  then 
his  eye  dropped  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

"I  think,  sometimes,  that  your  attractive 
New  York  firiends  have  made  you  neglectful  of 
your  lonely  old  father.  Tou  don't  come  to  see 
him  as  often  as  you  did  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Delancy  said  this  with  simple  earnest- 
ness. 

"They  shall  not  keep  me  fh)m  you  any 
more,  dear  fi&ther,"  replied  Irene,  meeting  his 
humor,  yet  heart-appalled  at  the  same  time, 
with  this  evidence  that  his  mind  was  wander- 
ing from  the  truth. 

"  I  don't  think  them  safe  friends,"  added 
Mr.  Delancy,  with  seriousness. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Irene. 

"  Ah  I  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Now, 
you  have  one  true,  safe  friend.  I  wish  you 
loved  her  better  than  you  do." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Rose  Carman,'*  said  Mr.  Delancy,  with  a 
slight  hesitation  of  manner,  as  if  he  feared 
repulsion  on  the  part  of  his  daughter. 

"  I  love  Rose  dearly ;  she  is  the  best  of  girls ; 
and  I  know  her  to  be  a  true  friend,"  replied 
Irene. 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  daughter !"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  brightening  countenance. 
"  You  must  not  neglect  her  any  more.  Why, 
she  told  me  you  hadn't  written  to  her  in  six 
months.  Now,  that  isn't  right.  Never  go  past 
old,  true  fHends,  for  the  sake  of  new,  and 
maybe,  fslse  ones.  No— no.  Rose  is  hurt; 
you  must  write  to  her  often — every  week." 

Irene  could  not  answer.  Her  heart  was 
beating  wildly.  What  could  this  mean  T  Had 
reason  fled  T  But  she  struggled  hard  to  pre- 
serve a  calm  exterior. 

"  Will  Hartley  be  up  to-day  ?" 

Irene  tried  to  say  "No,"  but  could  not  find 
utterance. 

Mr.  Delancy  looked  at  her  curiously,  and, 
now,  in  a  slightly  troubled  way.  Then  he  let 
his  eyes  fall,  and  sat  holding  his  cup,  like  ono 
who  was  turning  perplexed  thoughts  in  his  mind. . 
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<*  Tou  are  not  veil  this  morning,  fkUier/ 
faid  Irene,  speaking,  only  beoause  Bilenoe  wae  \ 
too  oppressive  for  endurance. 

**  I  don't  know;  perhaps  Vm  not  rery  well." 
And  Mr.  Delancj  looked  across  the  table  at  his  < 
daughter  very  earnestly.     **  I  had  bad  dreams  | 
all  last  night,  and  they  seem  to  have  got  mixed 
up  in  my  thoughts  with  real  things.     How  is 
it  ?    When  did  you  come  up  from  New  York  ? 
Don*t    smile   at   me.      But,    really,    I    can't! 
think." 

'*  I  came  yesterday,"  said  Irene,  as  calmly  | 
M  she  could  speak. 

<*  Yesterday !"    He  looked  at  her  with  ai 
quickly  changing  face. 

"  Yes,  father,  I  came  up  yesterday." 

"  And  Rose  was  here  ?" 

**  Yes." 

Mr.  Delancy's  eye^  fell  again,  and  he  sat  \ 
Tery  still. 

"  Hartley  will  not  be  here  to*day  ?" 

Mr.  Delancy  did  not  look  up  as  he  asked 
this  question. 

"  No,  father." 

**  Nor  to-morrow?" 

"I  think  not." 

A  sigh  quivered  on  the  old  man's  lips. 

«*  Nor  the  day  after  that  ?" 

'*  He  did  not  say  when  he  was  coming,"  re- 
plied Irene,  evasively. 

"  Did  not  say  when  ?  Did  not  say  when  ?" 
Mr.  Delancy  repeated  the  sentence  two  or  three 
times,  evidently  trying  all  the  while  to  recall 
something  which  had  faded  from  his  memory. 

'*  Don't  worry  yourself  about  Hartley,"  said 
Irene,  forcing  herself  to  pronounce  a  name  that 
teemed  like  fire  on  her  lips.  *'  Isn't  it  enough 
that  I  am  here  7" 

**  No,  it  is  not  enough."  And  her  father  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  looked  upward  in 
an  earnest,  searching  manner. 

What  could  Irene  say  ?     What  could  she  do? 
The  mind  of  her  father  was  groping  about  in 
the  dark,  and  she  was  every  moment  in  dread 
lest  he  should  discover  the  truth,  and  get  far-  ' 
ther  estray  from  the  shock. 

No  food  was  taken  by  either  Mr.  Delancy  or 
his  daughter.  The  former  grew  more  entangled 
in  his  thoughts,  and  finally  arose  from  the 
table,  saying,  in  a  half  apologetic  way, 

"  I  don't  know  what  ails  me  this  morning." 

'<  Where  are  you  going  1"  asked  Irene,  rising 
at  the  same  time. 

'*No  where  in  particular.  The  air  is  close 
here — I'll  sit  awhile  in  the  portico,"  he  an- 
swered, and  throwing  open  one  of  the  windows 
he  stepped  outside.     Irene  followed  him. 


<'  How  bwiutifttl !"  said  Mr.  Driancy,  as  he 
sat  down  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  attract- 
ive  landscape.  Irene  did  not  trust  her  voice 
in  reply. 

*'  Now  go  in  and  finish  your  breakfast,  child. 
I  feel  better;  I  don't  know  what  came  over 
me."  He  added  the  last  sentence  in  an  under^ 
tone. 

Irene  returned  into  the  house,  but  not  to  re- 
sume her  place  at  the  table.  Her  mind  was  in 
an  agony  of  dread.  She  had  reached  the 
dining-room,  and  was  about  to  ring  for  a  ser- 
vant, when  she  heard  her  name  called  by  her 
father.  Running  back  quickly  to  the  portico, 
she  found  him  standing  in  the  attitude  of  one 
who  had  been  suddenly  startled — ^hia  face  all 
alive  with  question  and  suspense. 

**  Oh,  yes !  yes  I  I  thought  you  were  here  this 
moment !  And  so  it's  all  true  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
quick,  troubled  way. 

''True?  What  is  true,  fkther?"  asked 
Irene,  as  she  paused  before  him. 

"  True,  what  you  told  me  yesterday.'* 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  You  have  left  your  husband  V  He  looked 
soberly  into  her  faoe. 

«'  I  have,  father. "  She  thought  it  best  to  use 
no  evasion. 

He  groaned,  sat  down  in  the  chair  f^m 
which  he  had  arisen,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon 
his  bosom. 

** Father!"  Irene  kneeled  before  him  and 
clasped  his  hands.     '*  Father !  dear  father !" 

He  laid  a  hand  on  her  head,  and  smoothed 
her  hair  in  a  caressing  manner. 

''  Poor  child  I  poor  daughter !"  he  said,  in  a 
fond,  pitying  voice,  *'  don't  take  it  so  to  heart. 
Your  old  father  loves  you  still.** 

She  could  not  stay  the  wild  rush  of  feeling 
that  was  overmastering  her.  Passonate  sobs 
heaved  her  breast,  and  tears  came  raining  from 
her  eyes. 

''Now  don't,  Irene  I  Don't  take  on  so, 
daughter  1  I  love  you  still,  and  we  will  be 
happy  here,  as  in  other  days." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Irene,  holding  down  her 
heart,  and  calming  her  voice,  "we  will  be 
happy  here  as  in  the  dear  old  time.  Oh,  we 
will  be  very  happy  together.  I  wont  leave 
you  any  more." 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  left  me,"  he  answered 
mournfully;  "I  was  always  afraid  of  this — 
always  afraid.  But  don't  let  it  break  your 
heart;  I'm  all  the  same;  nothing  will  ever 
turn  me  against  you.  I  hope  he  hasn't  been 
very  unkind  to  you  ?"  His  voice  grew  a  little 
severe. 
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*'  We  wont  Baj  uiything  against  him,"  re- 
plied Irene,  trying  to  understand,  exactly,  htst 
father's  state  of  mind,  and  aooommodate  her- 
self thereto.  "Forgive  and  forget,  is  tha 
wisest  rule  always." 

"Yes,  dear,  that's  it.  Forgiye  and  for- 
got— ^forgive  and  forget.  There's  nothing 
like  it  in  this  world.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
talk  so." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Belaney  did  not  again 
wander  from  the  truth.  But  the  shook,  received 
when  it  first  came  upon  him,  with  stunning 
force,  had  taken  away  his  keen  perception  of 
the  calamity.  He  was  sad,  troubled,  and  rest- 
less, and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  unhappy 
position  of  his  daughter — sometimes  in  a  way 
that  indicated  much  incoherence  of  thought. 
To  this  state  succeeded  one  of  almost  total 
silence,  and  he  would  sit  for  hours,   if  not 


past  over  which  the  heart  could  brood.  For 
the  sake  of  worldly  appearances,  Emerson 
most  regretted  the  unhappy  event.  Next,  his 
trouble  was  for  Irene  and  her  father,  but  most 
for  Irene. 

"  WillM,  wayward  one !"  he  said  many, 
many  times.  "  You,  of  all,  will  suffer  most. 
No  woman  can  take  a  step  like  this  without 
drinking  of  pain  to  the  bitterest  dregs.  If  you 
can  hide  the  anguish— well.  But,  I  fear  the 
trial  will  be  too  hard  for  you — the  burden  too 
heavy.     Poor,  mistaken  one!" 

For  a  month  the  household  arrangements  of  ' 
Mr.  Emerson  continued  as  when  Irene  left  him. 
He  did  not  intermit  for  a  day,  or  an  hour,  his 
business  duties,  and  came  home  regularly  at 
his  usual  times — always,  it  must  be  said,  with 
a  feeble  expectation  of  meeting  bis  wife  in  her 
old  places;  we  do  not  say  desire,  but  simply 


aroused  from  reverie  and  inaction  by  his  /  expectation.  If  she  had  returned — well.  He 
daughter,  in  apparent  dreamy  listlessness.  His  }  would  not  have  repulsed,  nor  would  he  have 
conversation,  when  he  did  talk  on  any  subject,  ^  received  her  with  strong  indications  of  plea- 


showed,  however,  that  his  mind  had  regained  ( 
its  old  clearness. 

On  the  third  day  after  Irene's  arrival  at  Ivy 
Cliff,  her  trunks  came  up  from  New  York. 
She  had  packed  them  on  the  night  before 
leaving  her  husband's  house,  and  marked  them 
with  her  name,  and  that  of  her  father's  resi- 
dence. No  letter  or  message  accompanied 
them.  She  did  not  expect  nor  desire  any 
communication,  and  was  not,  therefore,  disap- 
pointed, but  rather  relieved  from  what  would 
have  only  proved  a  cause  of  disturbance.  All 
angry  feelings  toward  her  husband  had  sub- 
sided; but  no  tender  impulses  moved  in  her 
heart,  nor  did  the  feeblest  thought  of  reconci- 
liation breathe  over  the  surface  of  her  mind. 
She  had  been  in  bonds — now,  the  fetters  were 
cast  off,  and  she  loved  freedom  too  well  to  bend 
her  neck  again  to  the  yoke. 

No  tender  impulses  moved,  we  have  said,  in 


sure.  But  a  month  went  by,  and  she  did  not 
return,  nor  send  him  any  word.  Beyond  the 
brief — "  I  have  gone  " — there  had  come  from 
her  no  sign. 

Two  months  elapsed,  and  then  Mr.  Emerson 
dismissed  the  servants  and  shut  up  the  house ; 
but  he  neither  removed  nor  sold  the  furniture ; 
that  remained  as  it  was  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
he  ordered  a  sale  by  auction  and  closed  the 
establishment. 

Hartley  Emerson,  under  the  influence  of 
business  and  domestic  trouble,  matured  rapidly, 
and  became  grave,  silent,  and  reflective,  beyond 
men  of  his  years.  Celnpanionable  he  was  by 
nature,  and  during  the  last  year  that  Irene 
was  with  him,  failing  to  receive  social  sympathy 
at  home,  he  had  joined  a  club  of  young  men, 
whose  association  was  based  on  a  declared 
ambition  for  literary  excellence.  From  this 
club  he  withdrew  himself ;  it  did  not  meet  the 


her  heart,  for  it  lay,  like  a  palsied  thing,  dead  ^  wants  of  his  higher  nature ;  but  offered  much 
ia  her  bosom — dead,  we  mean,  so  far  as  the  ^  that  stimulated  the  grosser  appetites  and  pas- 
wife  was  concerned.     It  was  not  so  palsied  on 
that  fatal  evening  when  the  last  strife  with  her 
husband  closed.     But,  in  the  agony  that  fol- 


lowed, there  came,  in  mercy,  a  cold  paralysis ; 
and  now,  toward  Hartley  Emerson,  her  feel- 
ings were  as  calm  as  the  surface  of  a  frozen 
Uke. 

And  how  was  it  with  the  deserted  husband  ? 
Stern  and  unyielding,  also.     The  past  year  had  \ 
been  marked  by  so  little  of  mutual  tenderness ; 
there  had  been  so  few  passages  of  love  between 
them — green  spots  in  the  desert  of  their  lives — ' 
that  memory  broughlt  hardly  a  relic  from  the ! 


sions.  Now  he  gave  himself  up  to  earnest 
self-improvement,  and  found,  in  the  higher 
and  wider  range  of  thought  which  came  as  tho 
result,  a  partial  compensation  for  what  he  had 
lost.  But  he  was  not  happy;  far,  very  far 
from  it.  And  there  wore  seasons  when  the 
past  came  back  upon  him  in  such  a  flood,  tb%t 
all  the  barriers  of  indifference  which  he  had 
raised  for  self  protection  were  swept  away,  and 
he  had  to  build  them  up  again  in  sadness  of 
spirit  So  the  time  wore  on  with  him;  and 
troubled  life- experiences  were  doing  their  work 
upon  his  charaotac^ 
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CHAPTKE  XXI. 

It  is  two  jears  since  the  day  of  separation 
between  Irene  and  her  husband.  Just  two 
years.  And  she  is  sitting  in  the  portico  at  lyy 
Cliff,  with  her  father,  looking  down  upon  the 
rirer  that  lies  gleaming  in  sunshine — ^not 
thinking  of  the  rirer,  however,  nor  of  anything 
in  nature. 

They  are  silent  and  still — ^very  still,  as  if 
sleep  had  locked  their  senses.  He  is  thin  and 
wasted,  as  from  long  sickness,  and  she  looks 
older  by  ten  years.  There  is  no  fine  bloom  on 
her  cheeks,  from  which  the  fullness  of  yonth 
has  departed. 

It  is  a  warm  June  day,  the  softest,  balmiest, 
brightest  day  the  year  has  given.  The  air 
comes  laden  with  delicate  odors,  and  thrilling 
with  bird  melodies ;  and  turn  the  eye  as  it  will, 
there  is  a  feast  of  beauty. 

Yet,  the  odors  are  not  perceived,  nor  the 
music  heard,  nor  the  beauty  seen  by  that 
musing  old  man  and  his  silent  daughter.  Their 
thoughts  are  not  in  the  present,  but  far  back  in 
the  unhappy  past,  the  memories  of  which, 
awakened  by  the  scene  and  season,  have  come 
flowing  in  a  strong  tide  upon  them. 

Two  years.  They  have  left  the  prints  of 
their  heavy  feet  upon  the  life  of  Irene,  and  the 
deep  marks  will  never  be  wholly  obliterated. 
She  were  less  than  human  if  this  were  not  so. 
Two  years  I  Yet,  not  once  in  that  long,  heart- 
aching  time,  had  she  for  a  single  moment 
looked  backwards  in  weakness.  Sternly  hotd- 
ing  to  her  act  as  right,  she  strengthened  her- 
self in  suffering,  and  bore  her  pain  as  if  it 
were  a  decree  of  fate.  There  was  no  anger  in 
her  heart — nor  anything  of  hardness  toward 
her  husband.  But  there  was  no  love,  nor  ten- 
der yearnings  for  conjunction — at  least,  noth- 
ing recognized  as  such  in  her  own  eonsoious- 
ness, 

Not  since  the  day  Irene  left  the  house  of  her 
husband,  liad  she  heard  tron  him  directly; 
and  only  two  or  three  times  indirectly.  She 
had  never  visited  the  city  since  her  flight 
therefrom,  and  all  her  pleasant  and  strongly 
influencing  associations  there  were,  in  conse- 
quence, at  an  end.  Once,  her  very  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Talbot,  came  up  to  sympathise 
with  and  strengthen  her  in  the  fiery  trial 
through  which  she  was  passing.  She  found 
Irene's*  truer  friend.  Rose  Carman,  with  her ; 
and  Rose  did  not  leave  them  alone  for  a  moment 
at  a  time.  All  sentiments  that  she  regarded  as 
hurtftil  to  Irene  in  her  present  state  of  mind, 
she  met  with  her  calm,  conclusive  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  took  away  the  speoious  force  of 


the  sophist's  dogmas.  Bat  her  influence  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  repreesioi\  of  unprofitable 
themes,  and  the  introduction  of  such  as  tended 
to  tranquillise  the  feelings,  and  turn  tfao 
thoughts  of  her  friend  away  firom  the  trouble 
that  was  lying  upon  her  soul  like  a  suffocating 
nightmare.  Mrs.  Talbot  was  not  pleased 
with  her  visit,  and  did  not  come  again.  But 
she  wrote  several  times.  The  tone  of  her  let- 
ters was  not,  however,  pleasant  to  Irene,  who 
was  disturbed  by  it,  and  more  bewildered  than 
enlightened  by  the  sentiments  that  were  an- 
nounced with  oracular  vagueness.  These  let- 
ters were  read  to  Miss  Carman,  on  whom  Irene 
was  beginning  to  lean  with  increasing  confi- 
dence. Rose  did  not  fail  to  expose  their  weak- 
ness or  fallacy  in  such  clear  light,  that  Irene, 
though  shd  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  against  the 
truth  presented  by  Rose,  oould  not  help  seeing 
it.  Her  replies  were  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, very  satisfactory,  for  she  was  unable 
to  speak  in  a  free,  assenting,  conflding  spirit. 
The  consequence  was  natural.  Mrs.  Talbot 
ceased  to  write,  and  Irene  did  not  regret  the 
broken  correspondence.  Once  Mrs.  Lloyd 
wrote.  When  Irene  broke  the  seal,  and  let 
her  eyes  rest  upon  the  signature,  a  shudder  of 
repulsion  ran  through  her  frame,  and  the  letter 
dropped  from  her  hands  to  the  floor.  As  if 
possessed  by  a  spirit  whose  influence  over  her 
she  could  not  control,  she  caught  up  the  unread 
sheet  and  threw  it  into  the  flre.  As  the  flames 
seized  upon  and  consumed  it,  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  murmured — 

*'So  perish  the  memory  of  our  acquaint- 
ance !*' 

Almost  a  dead  level  of  suffering  had  been 
those  two  years.  There  are  no  events  to  re- 
cord, and  but  little  progress  of  state.  Yes, 
there  had  been  a  dead  level  of  suffering;  a 
palsied  condition  of  heart  and  mind ;  a  period 
of  almost  sluggish  endurance,  in  which  pride, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  gave  strength  to  bear. 

Mr.  Belancy  and  his  daughter  were  sitting, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  that  sweet  June  day,  in 
silent  abstraction  of  thought,  when  the  serving 
man,  who  had  been  to  the  village,  stepped  into 
the  portico  and  handed  Irene  a  letter.  The 
sight  of  it  caused  her  heart  to  leap,  and  the 
blood  to  crimson,  suddenly,  her  face.  It  was 
not  an  ordinary  letter — one,  in  such  a  shape, 
had  never  come  to  her  hand  before. 

«What  is  that?'*  asked  her  fkther,  coming 
back,  as  it  were,  to  life. 

**I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  with  an  effort 
to  appear  indifferent. 

Mr.  Belancy  looked  at  his  daughter  with  a 
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perplexed  manner,  and  then  let  his  eyes  fall 
upon  the  legal  envelope  in  her  hand,  on  which 
a  large,  red  seal  was  impressed. 

Rising,  in  a  quiet  way,  Irene  left  the  portico, 
with  slow  steps ;  but,  no  sooner  was  she  beyond 
her  father's  obserration,  than  she  moved 
toward  her  chamber  with  winged  feet 

«*  Bless  me,  Miss  Irene !"  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret, who  met  her  on  the  stairs,  "what  has 
happened  ?'* 

But  Irene  swept  by  her  without  a  response, 
and  entering  her  room,  shut  the  door  and 
looked  it.  Margaret  stood  a  moment,  irreso- 
lute, and  then  going  back  to  her  young  lady's 
chamber,  knocked  for  admission.  There  was 
no  answer  to  her  summons,  and  she  knocked 
again. 

"Who  is  it?" 

She  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

"  It  is  Margaret     Can't  I  come  in  T" 

"  Not  now,"  was  answered. 

"What's  the  matter,  Miss  Irene?" 

"Nothing,  Margaret.  I  wish  to  be  alone, 
now." 

"  Something  has  happened,  though,  or  you'd 
never  look  just  like  that,"  said  Margaret  to 
herself,  as  she  went  slowly  down  stairs.  "  0, 
dear,  dear  I  Poor  child!  there's  nothing  but 
trouBle  for  her  in  this  world." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Irene  found 
courage  to  break  the  imposing  seal  and  look  at 
the  communication  within.  She  guessed  at  the 
contents,  and  was  not  wrong.  They  informed 
her,  in  legal  phrase,  that  her  husband  had 
filed  an  application  for  a  divorce,  on  the 
ground  of  desertion,  and  gave  notice  that  any 
resistance  to  this  application  must  be  on  file 
on  or  before  a  certain  dat«. 

The  only  risible  sign  of  feeling  that  re- 
sponded to  this  announcement,  was  a  deadly  ) 
paleness,  and  a  slight,  nervous  crushing  of  the 
paper  in  her  hands.  Moveless  as  a  thing  in- 
animate, she  sat,  with  fixed,  dreamy  eyes,  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

A  divorce !  She  had  looked  for  this  daily, 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  often  wondered  at 
her  husband's  tardiness.  Had  she  desired  it  ? 
Ah,  that  is  the  probing  question  ?  Had  she 
desired  an  act  of  law  to  push  them  fully 
msonder — to  make  the  separation  plenary  in 
all  respects?  No.  She  had  not  come  into 
this  state  of  mind.  She  did  not  really  wish  for 
the  irrevocable,  sundering  decree. 

Since  her  return  to  her  father's  house,  the 
whole  life  of  Irene  had  been  marked  by  great 
circumspection.  The  trial  through  which  she 
had  passed  was  enough  to  sober  her  mind  and 


turn  her  thoughts  in  some  new  directions ;  and 
this  result  had  followed.  Pride,  self  will,  and 
impatience  of  control,  found  no  longer  any 
spur  to  re-active  life,  and  so  her  interest  in 
woman's  rights,  social  reforms,  and  all  their 
concomitants,  died  away  for  lack  of  a  personal 
bearing.  At  first  there  had  been  warm  argu- 
ments with  Miss  Carman  on  these  subjects, 
but  these  grew,  gradually,  less  earnest,  and 
were  finally  avoided  by  both,  as  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  distasteful.  Gradually,  this 
wise  and  true  friend  had  quickened,  in  the 
mind  of  Irene,  an  interest  in  things  out  of  her- 
self. There  are,  in  every  neighborhood, 
objects  to  awaken  our  sympathies,  if  we  will 
only  look  at  and  think  of  them.  "  The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you."  Not  the  physically 
poor  only,  but,  in  larger  numbers,  the  mentally 
and  spiritually  poor.  The  hands  of  no  one 
need  lie  idle  a  moment  for  lack  of  work,  for  it 
is  no  vague  form  of  speech  to  say  that  the  har- 
vest is  great  and  the  laborers  few. 

There  were  ripe  harvest  fields  around  Ivy 
Cliff,  though  Irene  had  not  observed  the  golden 
grain  bending  its  head  for  the  sickle,  until 
Rose  led  hei|  feet  in  the  right  direction.  Not 
many  of  the  naturally  poor  were  around  them, 
yet  some  required  even  bodily  ministrations — 
children,  the  sick  and  the  aged.  The  destitu- 
tion that  most  prevailed  was  of  the  mind — and 
this  is  the  saddest  form  of  poverty.  Mental 
hunger  t  how  it  exhausts  the  soul,  and  debases 
it«  heaven-bom  faculties,  sinking  it  into  a 
gross  corporeal  sphere,  that  is  only  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  animal.  To  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  bestowal  of  food  and  raiment,  yes,  a 
great  deal  more!  and  we  have  done  but  a 
small  part  of  Christian  duty — ^have  obeyed 
only  in  the  letter,  when  we  supply  merely  the 
bread  that  perishes. 

Rose  Carman  had  been  wisely  instructed, 
and  she  was  an  apt  scholar.  Now,  from  a 
learner  she  became  a  teacher,  and  in  the  suffer- 
ing Irene  found  one  ready  to  accept  the  higher 
truths  that  governed  her  life,  and  to  act  with 
her  in  giving  them  a  real  ultimation.  So,  in 
the  two  years  which  had  woven  their  web  of 
new  experiences  for  the  heart  of  Irene,  she 
had  been  drawn  almost  imperceptibly,  by 
Rose,  into  fields  of  labor  where  the  work  thai 
left  her  hands  was,  she  saw,  good  work,  and 
must  endure  forever.  What  peace  it  often 
brought  to  her  striving  spirit,  when,  but  for 
the  sustaining  and  protecting  power  of  good 
deeds,  she  would  have  been  swept  out  upon  the 
waves  of  turbulent  passion — tossed  and  beaten 
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therd  until  her  exhausted  heart  sunk  down  > 
amid  the  waters,  and  lay  dead  for  awhile  at  i 
the  bottom  of  her  great  sea  of  trouble.  ^ 

It  was  better — oh !  how  much  better ! — ^when 
she  laid  her  head  at  night  on  her  lonely  pillow, 
'to  have  in  memory  the  face  of  a  poor  sick 
I  woman,  which  had  changed  from  suffering  to 
peace  as  she  talked  to  her  of  higher  things 
than  the  body's  needs,  and  bore  her  mind  up 
into  a  region  of  tranquil  thought,  than  to  be 
left  with  no  image  to  dwell  upon  but  an  image 
of  her  own  shattered  hopes.  Tee — this  was 
far  better,  and  by  the  power  of  such  memories 
the  unhappy  one  had  many  peaceAil  seasons 
and  nights  of  sweet  repose. 

All  around  Ivy  Cliff  Irene  and  Rose  were 
known  as  ministrant  spirits  to  the  poor  and 
humble.  The  fofther  of  Rose  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  she  hod  his  entire  sympathy  and 
encouragment  Irene  had  no  regular  duties 
at  home,  Margaret  being  housekeeper  and 
directress  in  all  departments.  So,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  free  course  of  her  will  as 
to  the  employment  of  time.  With  all  her 
pride  of  independence,  the  ease  with  which 
lilrs.  Talbot  drew  Irene  in  one  direction,  and 
now  Miss  Carman  in  another,  showed  how 
easily  she  might  be  influenced  when  off  of  her 
guard.  This  is  true,  in  most  cases,  of  your 
very  self-willed  people,  and  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  them  get  astray.  Only  conceal  the 
hand  that  leads  them,  and  you  may  oft^n  take 
them  where  you  will.  Ah,  if  Hartley  Emerson 
had  been  wke  enough,  prudent  enough,  and 
loving  enough,  to  have  influenced  aright  the 
fine  young  spirit  he  was  seeking  to  make  one 
with  his  own,  how  different  would  the  result 
have  been  I  ^ 

In  the  region  round  about,  our  two  young 
friends  came,  in  time,  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Sisters  of  Charity."  It  was  not  said  of  them 
mockingly,  nor  in  gay  depreciation,  nor  in 
mean  ill-nature;  but  in  expression  of  a  com- 
mon sentiment  that  recognized  their  high,  self- 
imposed  mission. 

Thus  it  had  been  with  Irene  since  her  return 
to  the  old  home  at  Ivy  Cliff. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Yes,  Irene  had  looked  for  this — looked  for  it  } 
daily  for  now  more  than  a  year.     Still,  it  came  I 
upon  her  with  a  shock  that  sent  a  strange.  ( 
wild  shudder  through  all  her  being.    A  divorce  I 
She  was  less  prepared  for  it  than  she  had  over 
been. 

What  was  beyond?  Ah,  that  touched  a 
chord  which  gave  a  thrill  of  pain  I    What  waa  i 


beyond?  A  new  alliance,  of  course.  Legal 
disabilities  removed.  Hartley  Emerson  would 
take  upon  himself  new  marriage  vows.  Could 
she  say  **  yea,  and  amen  "  to  this  ?  N0|  alas, 
no  I  There  was  a  feeling  of  intense,  irrepres- 
sible anguish  away  down  in  heart-regions  that 
lay  far  beyond  the  lead-line  of  prior  con- 
sciousness. What  did  it  mean?  She  asked 
herself  the  question  with  a  fainting  spirit. 
Had  she  not  known  herself?  Were  old  states 
of  tenderness,  which  she  had  believed  crushed 
out  and  dead  long  ago,  hidden  away  in  secret 
places  of  her  heart,  and  kept  there  safe  from 
harm? 

No  wonder  she  sat  pale  and  still,  crumpling 
nervously  that  fatal  document  which  had 
startled  her  with  a  new  revelation  of  herself 
There  was  love  in  her  heart  still,  and  she  knew 
it  not.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

"  God  help  me  !**  she  said  at  length,  looking 
around  her  in  a  wild,  bewildered  manner. 
"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

There  came,  at  this  moment,  a  gentle  tap  at 
her  door.  She  knew  whose  soft  hand  had 
given  the  sound. 

**  Irene !"  exclaimed  Rose  Carman,  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  her  friend,  and  looked  into 
her  changed  countenance,  *♦  what  ails  you  ?" 

Irene  turned  her  face  partly  away  to  get 
control  of  its  expression. 

**  Sit  down.  Rose,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
could  trust  herself  to  speak. 

They  sat  down  together.  Rose  troubled  and 
wondering.  Irene  then  handed  her  friend  the 
notice  which  she  had  received.  Miss  Carman 
read  it,  but  made  no  remark  for  some  time. 

**  It  has  disturbed  you,"  she  said  at  length, 
seeing  that  Irene  continued  silent. 

"  Yes,  more  than  I  could  have  believed,** 
answered  Irene.  Her  voice  had  lost  its  familiar 
tones. 

**  You  have  expected  this  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  you  were  prepared  for  it." 

"And  I  am,"  replied  Irene,  speaking  with 
more  firmness  of  manner.  "Expectation 
grows  so  nervous,  sometimes,  that  when  the 
event  comes  it  foils  upon  us  with  a  painful 
shock.  This  is  my  case  now.  I  would  have 
felt  it  less  severely  if  it  had  occurred  six 
months  ago." 

"  AVhat  will  you  do?"  asked  Rose. 

"Do?" 

"Yes." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  Resist  the  application,  if  you  will." 
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'<  Bat  I  will  not,"  answered  Irene  firmly.  ^ 
"  He  signifies  his  wishes  in  the  case,  and  that  } 
must  determine  everything.  I  will  remain  pas-  i 
sive."  < 

'<  And  let  the  diTorce  issue  by  default  of 
answer  ?" 

•«  Yes." 

There  was  a  faintness  of  tone  whioh  Rose 
could  not  help  remarking. 

'*  Yes,*'  Irene  added,  **  he  desires  this  com- 
plete separation,  and  I  can  hare  nothing  to  say 
in  opposition.  I  left  him,  and  haye  remained 
erer  since  a  stranger  to  his  home  and  heart. 
We  are  nothing  to  each  other — and  yet,  are 
bound  together  by  the  strongest  of  bonds. 
Why  should  he  not  wish  to  be  released  from 
these  bonds?  And  if  he  desires  it  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  We  are  divorced  in  fact — 
why,  then,  retain  the  form  T" 

"  There  may  be  a  question  of  the  fact,"  said 
Bose. 

**Yes;  I  understand  you.  We  have  discussed 
that  point  ftilly.  Your  view  may  be  right,  but 
I  do  not  see  it  clearly.  I  will,  at  least,  remain 
passiTe.  The  responsibility  shall  rest  with 
him." 

No  life  or  color  came  back  to  the  face  of  i 
Irene.    She  looked  as  cold  as  marble ;  not 
•old,  without  feeling,  but  with  intense  feeling, 
recorded  as  in  a  piece  of  unchanging  sculp- 
ture. 

There  were  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy 
set  down  in  the  purposes  of  our  young  friend, 
•nd  it  was  to  go  forth  and  perform  them  that 
Bose  had  called  for  Irene  this  morning.  But 
only  one  Sister  of  Charity  went  to  the  field 
that  day,  and  only  one  for  many  days  after- 
ward. 

Irene  could  not  recover  from  the  shock  of  this 
legal  notice.  It  found  her  less  prepared  than 
she  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  two 
years  of  separation.  Her  life  at  Ivy  Cliff  had 
not  been  favorable  to  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
and  accusation,  nor  favorable  to  a  self-approving  < 
judgment  of  herself  when  the  past  came  up, 
as  it  often  came,  strive  as  she  would  to  cover  [ 
it  as  with  a  veiL  She  had  grown,  in  this  night 
of  suffering,  less  self-willed  and  blindly  im- 
pulsive. Some  scales  had  dropped  f^om  her 
eyes,  and  she  saw  clearer.  Yet,  no  repentance 
for  that  one  act  of  her  life,  which  involved  a 
series  of  consequences  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture,  had  found  a  place  in  her  heart. 
There  was  no  looking  back  from  this — no 
sober  questioning  as  to  the  right  or  necessity 
which  had  been  involved.  There  had  bee^  one 
great  mistake — so  she  decided  the  case — and 


that  was  the  marriage.    From  this  fktal  error 
all  subsequent  evil  was  bom. 

Months  of  waiting  and  expectation  followed, 
and  then  came  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage. 

"  It  is  well,"  was  the  simple  response  of 
Irene  when  notice  of  the  fact  reached  her. 

Not  even  to  Rose  Carman  did  she  reveal  a 
thought  that  took  shape  in  her  mind,  nor  be- 
tray a  single  emotion  that  trembled  in  her 
heart.  If  there  had  been  less  appearance  of 
indifference — ^less  avoidance  of  the  subject — 
her  friends  would  have  felt  more  comfortable 
as  to  her  state  of  mind.  The  unnatural  repose 
of  exterior  was,  to  them,  significant  of  a  strife  ^ 
wil^  which  she  wished  to  conceal  from  all 
eyes. 

About  this  time  her  true,  loving  friend.  Miss 
Carman,  married.  Irene  did  not  stand  as  one 
of  the  bridemaids  at  the  ceremony.  Rose 
gently  hinted  her  wishes  in  the  case,  but  Irene 
shrunk  from  the  position,  and  her  feeling 
was  respected.  The  husband  of  Bose  was  a 
merchant,  residing  in  New  York,  named  Everet. 
After  a  short  bridal  tour  she  went  to  her  new 
home  in  the  city.  Mr.  Everet  was  five  or  six 
years  her  senior,  and  a  man  worthy  to  be  her 
life-companion.  No  sudden  attachment  had 
grown  up  between  them.  For  years  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and,  in  this  time, 
the  character  of  each  had  been  clearly  read  by 
the  other.  When  Mr.  Everet  asked  the  maiden's 
hand,  it  was  yielded  without  a  sign  of  hesita- 
tion. 

The  removal  of  Rose  from  the  nelghboriiood 
of  Ivy  Cliff  greatly  disturbed  the  even-going 
tenor  of  Irene's  life.  It  withdrew,  also,  a  prop 
on  which  she  had  leaned — often,  in  times  of 
weakness,  which  would  recur,  very  heavily. 

"  How  can  I  live  without  you  ?"  she  said,  in 
tears,  as  she  sat  alone  with  the  new  made 
bride  on  the  eve  of  her  departure ;  "  you  have 
been  everything  to  me.  Rose:  strength  in 
weakness ;  light,  when  all  around  was  cold  and 
dark ;  a  guidi)  when  1  had  lost  my  way.  God 
bless  and  make  you  happy,  darling  I  And  he 
will.  Hearts  like  yours  create  happiness 
wherever  they  go." 

**  My  new  home  will  only  be  a  few  hours 
distant,"  replied  Rose ;  *<  I  shall  see  you  there 
often." 

Irene  sighed.  She  had  been  to  the  city  only 
a  few  times  since  that  sad  day  of  separation 
ftx>m  her  husband.  Could  she  return  again 
and  enter  one  of  its  bright  social  circles?  Her 
heart  said  no.  But,  love  drew  her  too  strongly. 
In  less  than  a  month  after  Rose  became  ths 
mistress  of  a  stately  mansion,  Irene  was  her 
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guest.  This  was  just  nix  years  from  the  time  i  in  reprobation — to  look,  daily,  on  her  quiet, 
when  she  set  up  her  home  there,  a  proud  and  c  changing,  suffering  face,  was  more  than  his 
happy  young  wife.  Alas !  that  hearth  was  <  fond  heart  could  bear.  It  broke  him  down, 
desolate,  **  its  bright  fire  quenched  and  gone."  ^  This  fact,  more,  perhaps,  than   her  own  sad 

It  was  best  for  Irene  thus  to  get  back  again  5  experiences,  tended  to  sober  tlie  mind  of  Irene, 
into  a  wider  social  sphere — to  make  some  new  >  and  lea^e  it  almost  passive  under  the  right  in- 
friends,  and  those  of  a  class  that  such  a  woman  5  fluences  of  her  wise  young  friend, 
as  Mrs.  Everet  would,  naturally,  draw  around  i  After  the  removal  of  Rose  from  the  neigh- 
bor. Three  years  of  suffering,  and  the  effort  <  borhood  of  Ivy  Clifl[,  the  health  of  Mr.  Delancy 
to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial  and  active  interest  (  failed  still  mor6  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months 
in  others,  had  wrought  in  Irene  a  great  change.  \  the  brief  visits  of  Irene  to  her  friend  in  New 
The  old,  flashing  ardor  of  manner  was  gone.  \  York  had  to  be  intermitted.  8he  could  no 
If  she  grew  animated  in  conversation,  as  she  \  longer  venture  to  leave  her  father,  even  under 
^  often  did  from  temperament,  her  face  would  5  the  care  of  their  faithfril  Margaret.  A  sad 
light  up  beautifully,  but  it  did  not  show^the  e  winter  for  Irene  succeeded.  Mr.  Delancj 
radiance  of  old  times.  Thought,  more  than  <  drooped  about  until  after  Christmas,  in  a  weary, 
feeling,  gave  its  living  play  to  her  countenance.  ^  listless  way,  taking  little  interest  in  anything. 
All  who  met  her  were  attracted ;  as  her  history  s  and  bearing  both  physical  and  mental  con- 
was  known  observation  naturally  took  the  ]  sciousness  as  a  burden  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
form  of  close  scrutiny.  People  wished  to  find  r  lay  down.  Early  in  January  he  had  >o  give 
the  angular  and  repellant  sides  of  her  character  i  up  and  go  to  bed  ;  and  now  the  truth  of  his 
in  order  to  see  how  far  she  might  be  to  blame.  <  condition  startled  the  mind  of  Irene  and  filled 
But  they  were  not  able  to  discover  them.  On  c  her  with  alarm.  By  slow,  insidious  encroach- 
the  subjects  of  woman's  rights,  domestic  ^  ments,  that  dangerous  enemy,  typhoid  fever, 
tyranny,  sexual  equality,  and  all  kindred  <  had  gained  a  lodgment  in  the  very  citadel  of 
themes,  she  was  guarded  in  speech.  She  never  \  life,  and  boldly  revealed  itself,  defying  the 
introduced  them  herself,  and  said  but  little  [  healer's  art.  For  weeks  the  dim  light  of  mor- 
when  they  formed  the  staple  of  conversation.    >  tal  existence  burned  with  a  low,   wavering 

Even  if,  in  three  years  of  intimate,  almost  i  flame,  that  any  sudden  breath  of  air  might 
daily  association  with  Rose,  she  had  not  learned  <  extinguish ;  then  it  grew  steady  again,  in- 
to think  in  some  new  directions  on  those  be-  <  creased,  and  sent  a  few  brighter  rays  into  the 
wildering  questions,  certain  womanly  instincts  •  darkness  which  had  gathered  around  Ivy  Cliff, 
must  have  set  a  seal  upon  her  lips.  Not  for  all  S  Spring  found  Mr.  Delancy  strong  enough  to 
(he  world  would  she,  to  a  stranger — no,  nor  to  I  sit,  propped  up  with  pillows,  by  the  window 
any  new  friend — utter  a  sentiment  that  could,  <  of  his  chamber,  and  look  out  upon  the  newly 
in  the  least  degree,  give  color  to  the  thought  <  mantled  trees,  the  green  fields,  and  the  bright 
that  she  wished  to  throw  even  the  faintest  <  river  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  The  heart  of 
shadow  of  blame  on  Hartley  Emerson.  Not  \  Irene  took  courage  again.  The  cloud  which 
that  she  was  ready  to  take  blame  to  herself,  or  5  had  lain  upon  it  all  winter,  like  a  frmereal  pall, 
give  the  impression  that  fault  rested  by  her  I  dissolved,  and  went  floating  away  and  wasting 
door.    No.     The  subject  was  sacred  to  herself,  ?  itself  in  dim  expanses. 

and  she  asked  no  sympathy  and  granted  no  i  Alas,  that  all  this  sweet  promise  was  but  a 
confidences.  There  were  those  who  sought  to  \  mockery  of  hope  I  A  sudden  cold,  how  taken 
draw  her  out,  who  watched  her  face  and  words  ^  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell,  for  Irene 
with  keen  intentness  when  certain  themes  (  guarded  her  father  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  a 
were  discussed.  But  they  were  unable  to  I  new-born  infant,  disturbed  life's  delicate  equi- 
reach  the  penetralia  of  her  heart.  There  was  \  poise,  and  the  scale  turned,  fatally,  the  wrong 
a  chamber  of  record  there  into  which  lio  one  \  way. 
could  enter  but  herself.  ^      Poor  Irene !     She  had  only  staggered  under 

Since  the  separation  of  Irene  from  her  hus-  c  former  blows — this  one  struck  her  down.  Had 
band,  Mr.  Delancy  had  shown  signs  of  rapid  <  life  anything  to  offer  now  ?  **  Nothing !  noth- 
finilure.  His  heart  was  bound  up  in  his  daughter,  ^  ing!"  she  said  in  her  heart,  and  prayed  that 
who,  with  all  her  captious  self-will  and  impul-  ^  she  might  die  and  be  at  rest  with  her  father, 
siveness,  loved  him  with  a  tenderness  and  fer-  5  Months  of  stupor  followed  this  great  sorrow ; 
vor  that  never  knew  change  or  eclipse.  To  see  i  then  her  heart  began  to  beat  again  with  some 
her  make  shipwreck  of  life's  dearest  hopes —  <  interest  in  life.  There  was  one  friend — almost 
to  know  that  her  name  was  spoken  by  hundreds  I  her  only  friend — for  she  now  repelled  nearly 
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every  one  who  approaohdd  her — ^who  never  > 
fulled  in  hopeAil,  comforting,  stimalating  words  > 
and  offices— who  visited  her  firequently  in  her  } 
recluse  life  at  Ivy  Cliif,  and  sought  with  un-  \ 
tiring  assiduity  to  win  her  once  more  away 
from  its  dead  seclusion.    And  she  was,  at  last, 
successfuL     In  the  winter  after  Mr.  Delancy*B 
death,  Irene,  after  much  earnest  persuasion, 
consented  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  city  with 
Mrs.  Everet     This  gained,  her  friead  was  cer- 
tain of  all  the  rest 

CHAPTBR  ZXIII. 

Gradually  the  mind  of  Irene  attained  clear- 
Bess  of  perception  as  to  duty,  and  a  firmness 
of  will  that  led  her  to  act  in  obedience  to  what 
reason  and  religion  taught  her  was  right-.  The 
leading  idea  which  Mrs.  Everet  endeavored  to 
keep  before  her  was  this : — That  no  happiness 
is  possible  except  in  some  work  that  removes 
Belf*consciou8ness,  and  fills  our  minds  with  an 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  -others.  While 
Bose  was  at  Ivy  Cliff  Irene  acted  with  her,  and 
was  sustained  by  her  love  and  companionship.  ' 
After  her  marriage  and  removal  to  New  York, 
Irene  was  left  to  stand  alone,  and  this  tried  her 
strength.  It  was  feeble.  The  sickness  and 
death  of  hor  father  drew  her  back  again  into 
herself,  and  for  a  time  extinguished  all  interest 
in  what  was  on  the  outside.  To  awaken  a  new 
and  higher  life  was  the  aim  of  her  ftriend,  and 
she  never  wearied  in  her  generous  efforts. 
During  this  winter  plans  were  matured  for 
active  usefulness  in  the  old  spheres,  and  Mrs. 
Everet  promised  to  pass  as  much  time  in  the 
next  summer  with  her  father,  as  possible,  so 
as.  to  act  with  Irene  in  the  development  of  these 
aehemes. 

The  first  warm  days  of  summer  found  Irene 
baek  again  in  her  home  at  Ivy  Cliff.  Her 
visit  in  New  York  had  been  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  limit  assigned  to  it  in  the  beginning ; 
bat  Rose  would  not  consent  to  an  earlier  return. 
This  winter  of  daily  life  with  Mrs.  Everet,  in 
the  unreserved  intercourse  of  home,  was  of! 
great  use  to  Irene.  Affliction  had  mellowed  all 
the  harder  portions  of  her  disposition,  which 
the  trouble  and  experiences  of  the  past  few  years 
oould  not  reach  with  their  softening  influences. 
There  was  good  soil  in  her  mind,  well  prepared, 
and  the  sower  failed  not  in  the  work  of  scatter- , 
ing  good  seed  upon  it  with  a  liberal  hand^ — \ 
seed  that  felt  soon  a  quickening  life,  and 
swelled  in  the  delight  of  coming  germination. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  record  the  history  of ! 
Irene  during  the  years  of  her  discipline  at  Ivy ! 
Cliff,  where  she  lived,  nun-HkOi  for  the  larger ! 


part  of  her  time.  8he  had  useful  work  there, 
and  in  its  fiaithful  performance  peace  came  to 
her  troubled  soul.  Three  or  four  times  every 
year  she  paid  a  visit  to  Bose,  and  spent,  on 
each  occasion,  firom  one  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
It  could  not  but  happen  that,  in  these  visits, 
congenial  friendships  would  be  made,  and  ten- 
d^  remembrances  go  back  with  her  into  the 
seclusion  of  her  country  home,  to  remain  as 
sweet  companions  in  her  hours  of  loneliness. 

It  was  something  remarkable  that,  during 
the  six  or  seven  years  which  followed  Irene's 
separation  trem  her  husband,  she  had  never 
seen  him.  He  was  still  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  well  known  as  a  rapidly  advancing 
member  of  the  bar.  Occasionally  his  liiame 
met  her  eyes  in  the  newspapers,  as  connected 
with  some  important  suit ;  but,  beyond  this. 
his  life  was,  to  her,  a  dead  letter.  He  might 
be  married  again,  for  all  Bhe  knew  to  the  con- 
trary. But,  she  never  dwelt  on  that  thought ; 
its  intrusion  always  disturbed  her,  and  that 
profoundly. 

And  how  was  it  with  Hartley  Emerson? 
Had  he  again  tried  the  experiment  which  once 
so  signally  failed?  No — ^he  had  not  ventured' 
upon  the  sea  whose  depths  held  the  richest 
vessel  he  had  freighted  in  life.  Visions  of 
loveliness  had  floated  before  him,  and  he  had 
been  lured  by  them,  a  few  times,  out  of  his 
beaten  path.  But  ho  carried  in  his  memory  a 
picture  that,  when  his  eyes  turned  inward,  held 
their  gaze  so  fixedly,  that  all  other  images 
grew  dim  or  unlovely.  And  so,  with  a  sigh,  he 
would  turn  again  to  the  old  way,  and  move  on 
as  before. 

But,  the  past  was  irrevocable.  **  And  shall 
I,"  he  began  to  say  to  himself,  **  for  this  one 
great  error  of  my  youth — this  blind  mistake — 
pass  a  desolate  and  fruitless  life  ?*' 

Oftener  and  oftener  the  question  was  repeated 
in  his  thoughts,  until  it  found  answer  in  an 
emphatic  No  !  Then  he  looked  around  with  a 
new  interest,  and  went  more  into  society. 
Soon,  one  fsir  face  came  more  iVequently  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  mind  than  any  other  face. 
He  saw  it,  as  he  sat  in  his  law  office,  saw  it  on 
the  page  of  his  book  as  he  read  in  the  evening, 
lying  over  the  printed  words  and  hiding  from 
his  thou^ts  their  meaning ;  saw  it  in  dreams. 
The  face  haunted  him.  How  long  was  this 
since  that  fatal  night  of  discord  and  separation? 
Ten  years.  So  long!  Yes,  so  long.  Ten 
weary  years  had  made  their  record  upon  his 
book  of  life  and  upon  hers.  Ten  we&ry  years ! 
The  discipline  of  this  time  had  not  worked  on 
etther  any  moral  deterioration.    Both  were  yet 
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sound  to  the  core,  and  both  were  bnilding  up 
charaoters  bated  on  the  broad  foundations  of 
Tirtue. 

Steadily  that  Csee  grew  into  a  more  liTing 
distinctness,  haunting  his  daily  thoughts  and 
nightly  yisions.  Then  new  life-pulses  be- 
gan to  throb  in  his  heart;  new  emotions  to 
tremble  oyer  its  long  oalm  surface;  new 
warmth  to  flow,  spring-like,  into  the  indurated 
soil.  This  f^e,  which  had  begun  thus  to 
dwell  with  him,  was  the  face  of  a  maiden, 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  He  had  met  her  often 
during  a  year,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  she  had  interested  him.  If  he 
erred  not,  the  interest  was  mutual.  From  all 
points  of  Tiew,  he  now  commenced  studying 
her  character.  Haying  made  one  mistake,  he 
was  fearful  and  guarded.  Better  go  on  a  lonely 
man  to  the  end  of  life,  than  again  haye  his 
loye-freighted  bark  buried  in  mid-ocean. 

At  last,  Emerson  was  satisfied.  He  had  found 
l&e  sweet  being  whose  life  could  blend,  in  eter- 


oonsoionsnees — ^half  sleeping,  half  waking — 
\  there  returned  to  him  such  life-like  realizations 
of  eyents  long  ago  recorded  in  his  memory, 
and  coyered  oyer  with  the  dust  of  time,  that  he 

>  started  from  them  to  full  wakefiilness,  with  a 
heart  throbbing  in  wild  tumult.     Once,  there 

I  was  presented  so  yivid  a  picture  of  Irene  that 
I  for  some  moments  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
I  himself  that  all  these  ten  years  of  loneliness 
I  were  not  a  dream.  He  saw  her  as  she  stood 
I  before  him  on  that  eyer-to-be-remembered 
I  night,  and  said,  ^*I  ffo!**  Let  us  turn  back, 
\  and  read  the  record  of  her  appearance  as  he 
[  saw  her  then  and  now : — 

"  She  had  raised  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and 
\  turned  them  AiU  upon  her  husband.  Her  face 
I  was  not  so  pale.  Wsrmth  had  come  back  to  the 
I  delicate  skin,  flushing  it  with  beauty.    She  did 

>  not  stand  before  him  an  impersonation  of  anger, 
I  dislike,  or  rebellion.  There  was  not  a  repulsiye 
I  attitude  or  expression.  No  flashing  of  the  eyes, 
I  nor  eyen  the  cold,  diamond-glitter  seen  a  little 


nal  oneness,  with  his  own ;  and  it  only  re- ;  while  before.     Slowly  turning  away  she  left 
mained  for  him  to  say  to  her  in  words,  what  she  ^  the  room.     But,  to  her  husband,  she  seemed 


had  read  as  plainly  as  written  language  in  his 
eyes.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  no  im- 
pediment existed.  We  will  not  say  that  she 
was  ripe  enough  in  soul  to  wed  with  ^s  man, 
who  had  passed  through  experiences  of  a  kind 
that  always  deyelop  the  churacter  broadly  and 
deeply.  N«,  tbt  such  was  not  the  case.  She 
was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  under- 
stand him ;  too  narrow  in  her  range  of  thought ; 
too  much  a  child.  But  something  in  her  beau- 
tiful, innocent,  sweet  young  fsoe  had  won  his 
heart,  and  in  the  weakness  of  passion,  not  in 
the  manly  strength  of  a  deep  loye,  he  had 
bowed  down  to  a  shrine  at  which  he  oould 
nayer  worship  and  be  satisfied. 

But  eyen  strong  men  are  weak  in  woman's  i 
toils,  and  Hartley  Emerson  was  a  captiye. 

There  was  to  be  a  pleasure  party  on  one  of  J 
the  steamers  that  out  the  bright  waters  of  the 
fair  Hudson,  and  Emerson  and  the  maiden 


still  standing  there,  a  loyely  rision.  There  had 
fallen,  in  that  instant  uf  time,'a  sunbeam  which 
fixed  the  image  upon  his  memory  in  imperish- 
able colors.'' 

Emerson  groaned  as  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  and  shut  his  eyes.  What  would  he  not 
then  haye  giyen  for'oue  fiill  draught  of  Lethe's 
fabled  waters. 

Morning  came  at  last,  its  bright  beams  dis- 
persing the  shadows  of  night;  and  with  it 
came  back  the  warmth  of  his  new  passion,  and 
his  purpose  on  that  day,  if  the  opportunity 
came,  to  end  all  doubt  by  offering  the  maiden 
his  hand— we  do  not  say  heart;  for  of  that  he 
was  not  the  fall  possessor. 

The  day  opened  charmingly ;  and  the  plea- 
sure-party were  on  the  wing  betimes.  Emerson 
felt  a  sense  of  exhilaration  as  the  steamer 
passed  out  from  her  moorings,  and  glided  with. 
easy  grace  along  the  city  front.    He  stood  upon 


whose  face  was  now  his  daily  companion,  were  /  her  deck,  with  a  maiden's  hand  resting  on  his 
to  be  of  the  number.   He  felt  that  the  time  had  ^  arm,  the  touch  of  which,  though  light  as  the 

at  to  speak  at  <  pressure  of  a  flower,  was  felt  with  strange  dis- 


eome  for  him  to  speak,  if  he  meant  i 
all — to  say  what  was  in  his  thought,  or  turn  * 
aside  and  let  another  woo  and  win  the  loyely  ! 
being  imagination  had  already  pictured  as  the  \ 
sweet  companion  of  his  fbtnre  home.  The  J 
night  that  preceded  this  exenrsion  was  a  sleep-  < 
less  one  for  Hartley  Emerson.  Questions  and  • 
doubts,  scarcely  defined  in  his  thouf^  befbre, 
pressed  themselyes  upon  him,  and  demanded  J 
a  solution.  The  past  came  up  with  a  yiridness  \ 
Aot  axptfrienoed  for  yens.    In  starts  of 


I  strange  < 

tinctness.  The  shadows  of  the  night,  which 
had  brooded  so  darkly  oyer  his  spirit,  were 
gone,  and  only  a  dim  remembrance  of  the 
gloom  remained.  Onward  the  steamer  glided, 
sweeping  by  the  crowded  line  of  buildings,  and 
moring  grandly  along  through  palisades  of 
rock  on  one  side,  and  picturesque  landscapes 
on  the  other,  until  bolder  scenery  stretched 
away,  and  mountain  barriers  raised  theok* 
s^yes  against  the  blue  horizon. 
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There  were  a  large  number  of  passengers  on 
board,  scattered  over  the  decks,  or  lingering  in 
the  cabins,  as  inclination  prompted.  The  ob- 
terrer  of  faces  and  oharftoter  had  field  enough 
for  studj^.  But  Hartley  Emerson  was  not  in- 
clined to  read  in  the  book  of  charaoter  on  this 
occasion.  One  subject  occupied  his  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  There  had  come 
a  period  that  was  fUll  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences  which  must  ex- 
tend through  all  of  his  after  yeat^.  He  saw 
little  but  the  maiden  at  his  side — thought  of 
little  but  his  purpose  to  ask  her  to  walk  with 
him,  a  soul-companion,  in  the  journey  of  life. 

During  the  first  hour  there  was  a  constant 
moving  to  and  fro,  and  the  taking  up  of  new 
positions  by  the  passengers — a  hum  and  buzz 
of  conversation — ^laughing — exclamations — gay 
talk  and  enthusiasm.  Then  a  quieter  tone  pre- 
Tailed.  Solitary  individuals  took  places  of 
obserTation ;  groups  seated  themselves  in  plea- 
sant circles  to  chat,  and  couples  drew  away 
into  cabins  or  retired  places,  or  continued  the 
promenade. 

Among  the  latter  were  Emerson  and  his 
•ompanion.  Purposely  he  had  drawn  the  Mr 
girl  away  from  their  party,  in  order  to  gf t  the 
opportunity  he  desired.  He  did  not  mean  to 
startle  her  with  an  abrupt  proposal  here,  in  Che 
▼ery  eye  of  observation,  but  to  advance  toward 
the  object  by  slow  approaohes,  marking  well 
the  effect  of  his  words,  and  receding  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  that,  in  beginning  te  comprehend 
him,  her  mind  showed  repulsion  or  marked 
disturbance. 

Thus  it  was  with  them  when  the  boat  entered 
the  highlands  and  swept  onward  with  wind- 
Kke  speed.  They  were  in  one  of  the  gorgeously 
fUmished  cabins,  sitting  together  on  a  sofa. 
There  had  been  earnest  talk,  but  on  some  sub- 
ject of  taste.  Gradually,  Emerson  changed 
the  theme,  and  began  approaching  the  one 
nearest  to  his  heart.  Slight  embarrassment 
followed ;  his  voice  took  on  a  different  tone ; 
it  was  lower,  tenderer,  more  deliberate  and 
impressive.  He  leaned  closer,  and  the  maiden 
did  not  retire.  She  understood  him,  and  was 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  his  speech  with  heart- 
throbbings  that  seemed  as  if  they  must  be 
audible  in  his  ears  as  well  as  her  own. 

The  time  had  come.  Everything  was  propi- 
tious. The  words  that  would  have  sealed  his 
fate  and  hers  were  on  his  lips,  when,  looking 
op,  he  knew  not  why,  but  under  an  impulse  of 
the  moment,  he  met  two  calm  eyes  resting  upon 
him  with  an  expression  that  sent  the  blood 
leaping  back  to  his  heart     Two  calm  eyes,  and 
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a  pale,  calm  face,  were  before  him  for  a 
moment — then  they  vanished  in  the  crowd. 
But,  he  knew  them,  though  ten  years  lay  be- 
tween the  last  vision  and  thisw 

The  words  that  were  on  his  lips  died  un- 
spoken. He  could  not  have  uttered  them  if 
life  or  death  hung  on  the  issue.  No — ^no — no. 
A  dead  silence  followed. 

«  Are  you  ill  ?*'  asked  his  companion,  looking 
at  him  anxiously. 

«*No— 0  no,"  he  replied,  trying  to  rally 
himself. 

**  But  you  ars  ill,  Mr.  Emerson.  How  pals 
your  face  isl" 

<*  It  will  pass  off  in  a  moment."  He  spoke 
with  an  effort  to  appear  self-possessed.  *'  Let 
us  go  on  deck,"  he  added,  rising.  «  There  are 
a  great  many  people  in  the  cabin,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  oppressive." 

A  dead  weight  fell  upon  the  maiden's  heart 
as  ^e  arose  and  went  on  deck  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Emerson.  She  had  noUoed  his  sudden 
pause  and  glance  across  the  cabin,  at  the  in- 
stant she  was  holding  her  breath  for  his  next 
werds^  but  did  not  observe  the  object,  a  sight 
of  which  had  wrought  on  him  so  remarkable  a 
cha»ge.  They  walked  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  boat  after  getting  on  deck,  before  Mr. 
Emerson  spoke.  He  then  remarked  on  the 
boldness  of  the  scenery,  and  pointed  out  inte^* 
esting  localities ;  but  in  so  absent  and  preoccu- 
pied a  way  that  his  companion  listened  without 
replying.  In  a  little  while  he  managed  to  get 
into  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  of  their 
party,  with  whom  he  left  her,  and  moving 
away,  took  a  position  on  the  upper  deck,  just 
over  the  gangway  f^om  which  the  landings 
were  made.  Here  he  remained  until  the  boat 
came  to  at  a  pier  on  which  his  feet  had  stepped 
lightly  many,  many  times.  Ivy  Cliff  was  only 
a  little  way  distant,  hidden  from  view  by  a  belt 
of  forest  trees.-  The  ponderous  machinery 
stood  still,  the  plunging  wheels  stopped  their 
mufSed  roar,  and  in  the  brooding  silenoe  that 
followed  three  or  four  persons  stepped  on  the 
plank  which  had  been  thrown  out,  and  passed 
to  the  shore.  A  single  form  alone  fixed  the 
eyes  of  Hartley  Emerson.  He  would  have 
known  it,  on  the  instant,  among  a  thousands 
It  was  that  of  Irene.  Her  step  was  slow,  like 
one  abstracted  in  mind;  or  like  one  in  feeble 
health.  After  gaining  the  landing  she  stood 
still,  and  turned  toward  the  boat,  when  their 
eyes  met  again — ^met,  and  held  each  other  by  a 
spell  which  neither  had  power  to  break.  The 
fastenings  werS  thrown  off,  the  engineer  rung 
his  bell ;  there  was  a  clatter  of  machinery,  a 
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rusk  of  waters,  and  Uie  boat  glanced  onwards.  ^ 
Then  Irene  started  like  one  suddenly  aroused  ] 
from  sleep,  and  walked  rapidly  away.  I 

And  thus  they  met  for  the  first  time  after  a  ) 
separation  of  ten  years  I 

[to  BB  OOMOLUDBD  IX  MBXT  XUMBBB.] 


"A    HUNDRED    DOLLARS." 

BT   VIRGINIA   F.    TOWNSBMD. 
OHAPTBB  I. 

"Mt  pony  has  grown  very  lame  coming 
down  the  road,  so  I  stopped  here  to  see  if  any- 
body could  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.'' 


She  had  one  of  those  bright  young  voices  \  a 


that  slid  along  the  words  as  lightly  as  one  of 
Moore's  poems  slides  into  some  sweet  air. 

I  despair  of  conveying  that  picture  to  you 
with  any  painting  of  my  pen,  and  yet  it  was 
such  a  perfect  one,  so  full  of  fine  shades  and 
contrasts,  so  real,  so  impromptu,  yet  so  per- 
fected, that  I  cannot  pass  by  it. 

In  the  frontispiece,  then,  was  the  girl  speaker, 
with  one  hand  grasping  a  small  silver-mounted 
riding-whip,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other  closed 
■over  her  bridle. 

She  was  a  pretty  creature,  whose  life  must 
have  hovered  somewhere  about  its  fourteenth 
year,  with  a  sweet,  delicate  face,  where  smiles 
were  forever  sliding  in  and  out,  chasing  them- 
selves up  into  the  deep  blue  eyes,  and  round  > 
among  the  dimples  that  sat  by  the  small,  coral 
mouth.     Her  features  were  clear  and  soft,  but 
with  nothing  of  that  doU  look  which  one  often 
meets  with  in  girls  of  her  age,  and  which  is 
more  repellant  than  almost  any  conceivable 
degree  of  homeliness,  especially  to  a  shrewd  I 
observer,  who  is  tolerably  certain  what  sort  of  ^ 
■a  womnn  it  prophesies.  ^ 

The  girl  wore  a  simple  black  riding  dress,  I 
whose  heavy  folds  almost  swept  the  grass,  and  > 
the  little  dainty  riding  cap  with  its  solitary  I 
sable  plume  brushing  her  shoulder,  gave  a  > 
•certain  dignity   and  picturesqueness    to    the  I 
bright  face  and  small  figure.     She  sat  her  horse 
with  easy,  natural  grace.     He  was  a  small, 
black,  glossy,  beautiful  Canadian  pony,  and 
his  large,  bright  eyes  had  in  them  a  look  of 
almost  human  intelligence. 

In  the  background  was  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
or  shed,  as  the  little,  old,  sooty,  tumble-down 
structure  had  better  been  denominated. 

A  boy  stood  in  the  door  of   this  building, 
holding  a  horse  shoe  in  one  hand,  for  he  had 
sprung  from  the  forge  where  he  was  heating  it, 
at  the  girl's  summons;  he  was  small  for  his  ^ 
years,  which  were  fifteen.    A  straw  hat,  ragged  ^ 


and  rimless,  was  set  down  on  a  thick,  tangled 
heap  of  hair ;  he  wore  a  blue  cotton  shirt,  and 
an  old  patched  pair  of  trowsers,  his  face  and 
hands  were  begrimed  and  sooty  from  his  recent 
labor,  and  though  he  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
e£fect  of  the  picture,  he  was  a  dirty,  ragged, 
poverty-stricken  spectacle. 

**  There's  nobody  else  in  the  shop,  but  per- 
h^s  I  can  tell  what's  hurt  him,"  said  the  boy, 
answering  the  girl's  question  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, respectful  way,  that  somehow  would 
have  made  you  turn  and  look  at  him  again. 

She  did ;  the  boy's  reply,  and  not  his  appear- 
ance, must  have  decided  her,  for  she  answered 

little  doubtfully,  "Well,  I  shall  be  much 


obliged  to  you  if  you  will  look  and  see,  as  I 
hate  to  keep  on,  he  limps  so." 

The  boy  came  forward.  *  *  Which  foot  is  it  ?" 
he  asked. 

"The  right  fore-foot." 

"He  wont  kick,  will  he?" 

"  Oh,  no,  he's  perfectly  gentle.  You're  a 
good  horse,  aren't  you.  Valiant?"  and  she 
stroked  the  glossy  neck  of  the  animal  with  her 
small  hand,  while  the  boy  raised  his  leg  and 
examined  it  carefully. 

"He's  stuck  a  nail  into  it,  and  it  hurt« 
him.'^ 

«  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?'* 

"  I  guess  I  can  take  it  out  for  you.  Pre 
seen  Uncle  Jake  dot  it  a  good  many  times." 

"  But  wont  it  hurt  him  ?" 

"  Not  much ;  not  half  so  much  as  it  does 
now." 

"Well,  then,  I  should  like  to  have  you  try." 

In  a  few  moments  the  boy  returned  with  an 
old  pair  of  forceps.  "  Hadn't  you  better  get 
off?"  he  said  ;  "  most  horses  are  likely  to  rear 
and  kick  afore  the  nail  comes  out" 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  and  she  sat 
still,  now  watching  the  boy  as  he  set  about  the 
operation,  now  stroking  her  pony's  glossy 
neck,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  great  con- 
cern— "its  too  bad — there's  a  good  Valiant. 
Does  the  dreadful  nail  hurt  him  ?" 

And  the  beautiful  animal  stood  perfectly 
quiet  while  the  boy  was  extracting  the  nail, 
only  two  or  three  times  during  the  operation  he 
groaned  a  low  groan,  that  was  like  a  suffering 
human  being*s,  and  which  elicited  a  f^sh 
caress,  and  new  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
his  mistress. 

At  last  the  boy  held  up  the  nail  triumphantly. 
"  There  it  is  !" 

"Dear  me!  what  a  great,  crooked,  ugly 
thing !     I'm  aftraid  he'll  never  get  over  it." 

"  Oh,  yes  he  will.     I've  known  lots  of  horses 
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Uiat  did.  Tou'U  only  have  to  let  him  lay  quiet 
for  two  or  three  days." 

'*How  maoh  must  I  pay  youT"  and  she 
slipped  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 

The  boy  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  girl,  and  she 
noticed  for  the  first  time  what  large,  bright, 
intelligent  eyes  they  were,  of  a  misty  sort  of 
brown  hue,  which  fairly  redeemed  and  spiritu- 
allxed  the  begrimed  face. 

'*  I  shant  charge  you  anything.  I  don't  wish 
for  any  pay,'*  said  the  boy. 

I  believe  persons  who  possess  <*  grace  of 
soul,"  who  are  inately  gentle,  fine  grained, 
haye  usually  an  intuitive  recognition  of  this 
in  others.  The  girl  looked  down  on  the  tat- 
tered dress  and  the  begrimed  face,  with  a  new 
curiosity  and  respect. 

«*  I — I  wish  you  would  let  me  pay  you,"  she 
said  hesitatingly,  as  she  would  to  some  one 
who  had  placed  her  under  an  obligation,  and 
whom  she  half  feared  would  take  offence  at  her 
offer. 

The  boy  half  smiled.  **  I  didn't  expect  to 
have  you,  though.  It  didn't  take  me  but  a 
moment." 

<'Well,  you  hare  done  me  a  great  favor, 
and  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  say." 

"You  are  very  welcome,"  and  a  flush  of 
pleasure  stole  up  the  soiled  face. 

"But  if  you  wont  let  me  pay  you,  you  must 
let  me  do  you  a  favor  in  turn  sometime,  if  I 
can.    Wont  you  promise  me  this  ?" 

"Yes,  IwUl." 


dazzling  showers,  as  though  they  were  golden 
buds  and  blossoms  showered  from  nnseen 
boughs  upon  him. 


OHAPTBR  11. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  you  are  a  great  bother !  Just 
see,  now,  how  you've  tangled  my  silk!"  and 
she  drew  away  the  spool  from  the  youth's 
fingers,  and  playfully  doubled  up  her  white 
hand,  and  held  it  threateningly  in  his  face, 
when  she  saw  the  tangles  he  had  made  in  the 
crimson  skein. 

«•  Well,  Eva,  you  know  I  shant  be  here  only 
two  days  longer,  so  you  can  comfort  yourself 
by  thinking  your  trial  is  almost  over." 

"  I  shall  think,  instead,  that  you'll  have  to 
go  without  your  purse  if  yon  don't  let  this  silk 
alone,"  disentangling  the  knots. 
♦*  How  much  have  you  got  done  T" 
**  Oh,  only  about  half,"  and  she  held  up  a 
mass  of  fringes,  and  tassels,  and  embroidery, 
with  silver  beads  flashing  in  and  out  of  the 
crimson  netting. 

"  It's  beautiftil,  Eva,"  said  the  youth,  finger- 
ing it  admiringly. 

It    was  a  warm,   luscious,   misty    autumn 

morning,  Ml  of  sleepy  sunshine  and  dozing 

winds,  and  Evelyn   Lenard  and  her  cousin, 

Charles  Dean,  sat  near  the  open  window  of  the 

south   sitting-room  of  Squire  Lenard's  large 

>  gray  stone  house  on  the  hill.     It  was  a  broad, 

<  stately,  substantial  residence,  and  it  looked 

"  You  musn't  forget  now,  for  I  shant,  and  I  /  over  ample  grounds,  laid  out  with  taste  and 

am  in  sober  earnest.     If  I  can  ever  serve  you  /  wealth,  and  beyond  these  to  meadows  mounted 

in  any  way  just  come  and  tell  me,  and  I'll  do  i  with  silver  streams ;    and  still  farther  off,  to 

it."  <  great  hills  with   hoods  of  mist  fluted  close 

"  But  I  shant  know  where  to  find  you."  I  round  their  foreheads. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  my  name  is  Evelyn  Lenard,  >  Charles  Dean  had  just  touched  his  seven- 
and  I  live  at  Squire  Lenard's,  in  the  great )  teenth  year ;  he  was  fitting  for  college,  and 
eream-colored  house  on  the  hill  at  Rockwood.  s  his  mother  was  the  squire's  only  sister.  He 
It's  only  about  three  miles  from  here."  c  was  a  slender,  dark,  handsome  youth,  good- 

"  I've  seen  the  house,"  answered  the  boy.      >  natured  and  intelligent,  though  a  life  of  indul- 
"  Well,  if  you  ever  want  to  see  me  you'll  5  gence  and  luxury  had  not  developed  the  best 
find  me   there.    Now,  will  you  tell  me  your  S  part  of  his  character.     He  came  to  his  uncle's 
name  ?"  <  to  pass  part  of  every  summer  vacation,  and 

"Leonard  Hughes.     I'm  very  much  obliged  \  was  very  fond  of  his  cousin,  Evelyn  Lenard. 
to  you  for  your  offer."  ;      But  while  the  cousins  were  sitting  together 

"You  haven't  any  reason  to  be.  Good  after-  S  that  morning,  and  Charles  watched  the  girl's 
Boon."  <  needles  and  fingers  flash  in  and  out  of  their 

"Good  afternoon,"  and  she  rode  off;  and  ?  work,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  ser- 
the  boy  stood  still  and  watched  her  as  her ;  vant  thrust  her  head  inside, 
figure  grew  smaller  down  the  road,  with  the  )      "  Miss  Evelyn,  there's  a  boy  here  says  he 
summer    sunset    setting    her  in   a   gorgeous  s  wants  to  see  you." 
firamework  of  red  and  gold.  /      "  What  can  he  want  ?    How  does  he  look  T*' 

The  boy  picked  up  the  shoe  and  returned  to  )  putting  down  her  work. 
the  anvil,  and  the  sparks  rose  and  fell  isLj      "Not   like    much    of    anybody;    but    he 
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woaldn'i  tell  me  his  emnd;  he  eaje  he  mnst 
see  you." 

"  I  can't  imagine  who  it  is." 

**Some  beggar,  most  likely.  1*11  go  and 
send  him  off,"  said  Charles  Dean,  laxily  lifting 
his  graceful  figure  from  the  lounge. 

**  I  forgot,  Miss  Evelyn,"  said  the  serrant, 
reopening  the  door,  **  to  tell  you  that  the  hoy 
said  his  name  was  Leonard  Hughes." 

"  Oh,  I  know  who  it  is  now,"  springing  up 
with  animation. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  he's  oome 
to  take  you  away  from  me  for,"  added  her 
cousin,  looking  as  though  he  should  be  quite 
willing  to  accompany  her. 

But  Era  hurried  away  without  speaking. 

She  found  Leonard  Hughes  in  the  front  hall ; 
Jie  had  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  in 
preparing  himself  for  this  interview.  His  face 
and  hands  were  perfectly  clean,  and  he  wore  a 
faded  brown  ooat  and  black  cap;  on  the 
whole,  his  appearance  was  considerably  im- 
proved. 

"Good  morning,"  in  that  bright,  cordial 
way  which  at  once  relieved  his  embarrassment. 
*<  I  knew  who  it  was  as  soon  as  the  girl  told 
me  your  name." 

**  Did  you  ?"  his  face  brightening  at  once ; 
"  I  was  afraid  you'd  forget." 

*<  Oh,  no.  I  haven't  forgotten  what  I  pro- 
mised you,  either." 

But  the  boy  ^id  not  answer.  He  only  sat 
still,  awkwardly  twisting  his  brown  fingers 
amongst  each  other« 

*'  Come,  now^  don't  be  afiraid.  Whatever  it 
is,  speak  it  out." 

And  then  Leonard  Hughes  gained  courage, 
and  told  his  story  to  his  sympathetic  listener. 
It  was  a  sad,  sad  tale,  for  he  was  an  orphan, 
without  a  friend  or  a  dollar  in  the  world.  His 
mother  and  father  had  died  before  he  could  [ 
remember  them,  and  his  uncle,  the  <*  village 
blacksmith,"  had  taken  him  into  his  own 
family.  He  was  a  ooarse,  harsh  man,  with  a 
termagant  for  a  wife,  and  half  a  dosen  noisy, 
obstreperous  children.  His  life  had  come  up 
to  its  fifteenth  year,  amid  these  harsh  surround- 
ings and  associations,  and  his  uncle  had  de- 
termined to  bring  him  up  to  the  blacksmith's 
trade. 

But  of  late  the  boy's  soul  had  utterly  revolted 
at  the  work  to  which  he  was  destined r  he  had 
not  revealed  his  abhorrence  of  the  business  to 
his  uncle,  or  any  of  the  family,  as  it  would 
only  bring  down  a  world  of  invective  and 
ridicule  upon  his  head,  for  he  was  no  favorite ; 
amongst  his  relatives,  as  they  felt,  rather  than 


understood,  the  antagonism  betwixt  his  char- 
acter and  theirs,  for  Leonard  was  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  boy,  and  loved  long  rambles  in  the 
woods,  and  to  read  old  books  and  newspapers, 
instead  of  the  noisy  sports  of  the  blacksmith's 
robust  children. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  his  home  had  become 
quite  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  had  enter- 
tained many  thoughts  of  leaving  it,  but  he  was 
an  ignorant  "  country  boy,"  without  friends  or 
money,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  go. 

Bui  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  while  he  was 
working  at  the  anvil,  the  memory  of  Evelyn's 
promise  had  suddenly  flashed  into  his  mind, 
and 

All  this,  in  substance,  Leonard  Hughes  re- 
lated to  the  squire's  daughter  that  morning, 
and  if  you  had  seen  his  bright,  honest  face, 
and  listened  to  his  words,  you  would  no  more 
have  doubted  them  than  she  did. 

"And  so  you  plucked  up  courage,  at  last, 
and  came  to  me  T"  said  the  girl,  taking  up  the 
words  where  Leonard  had  left  them  off. 

«« Yes ;  that's  it" 

"  Well,  what  in  the  world  would  you  like  to 
do — ^if  you  had  your  choice,  I  mean  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  school—but,  I  haven't 
any  money,  or  any  way  to  get  any,  only  I 
thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  this,  and  perhaps 
you'd  know  of  some  place  where  I  could  go 
and  work  very  hard,  and  study  a  little.  Can 
you  think  of  any  V*  and  the  deep  brown  eyes 
asked  the  question  more  eagerly  even,  than  the 
lips  did. 

•*  I'll  try,"  answered  the  squire's  daughter, 
"  though  I  can't  think  of  any  now." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Leonard  Hughes,  rising 
up,  ahd  his  face  said  something  more. 

"  It  will  take  me  a  little  time  to  do  anything 
for  you,  but  suppose  you  come  here  next 
Wednesday  morning  and  ask  for  me  T" 

"  I'll  come,  unless  we  have  some  job  on 
hand." 

"  Qood  morning,"  and  the  squire's  daughter 
slipped  her  small,  dimpled  hand^  into  the  hard, 
brown  one  of  the  little  blacksmith. 

"Well,  Eva,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
that  boy  wanted  that  ho  kept  you  so  long," 
said  Charles  Dean  a  little  pettishly,  when  his 
cousin  returned. 

"  Oh,  just  a  little  matter  of  business,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  without  observing  his  tones ; 
and  she  sat  down  and  took  up  her  work  quietly; 
and  there  was  a  thoughtful,  abstracted  expres- 
sion on  her  face. 

The  young  man  watched  her  in  silence  for 
awhile,  at  last  he  caught  her  chin  in  the  hoi- 
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low  of  his  hsiid,  and  holding  it  np,  said,  **  UU  >  chaptbk  hi. 

me,  cox,  what  it  the  matter  V*  \     There  was  a  faint  rap  at  the  library  door. 

"I  don't  know  but  I  better.    Perhaps  jou  >      **Come  in,  my  child." 
can  help  mc"  ]     Squire  Lenard  looked  np  as  ihis  daughter 

**  I'll  promise  to,  if  it*s  possible,"  replied  her  I  entered.  He  was  writing,  and  the  table  at 
cousin.  \  which   he    sat  was  strewn  with  books   and 

'-  And  BO  ETelyn  told  the  story  of  her  first  in- 1  papers.  .  He  was  a  tall^  pertly  gentlemaa^  with, 
tenriew  with  the  blacksmith's  n«phew,  and  of;  a  stern,  iOoUi  tace  and  mafinor.  fiyerybody 
the  pitiful  tale  which  she  had  heard  from  his  >  called  him  a  hard  man,  at  least  everybody  who 
lips  that  morning.  j  went  to  him  for  sympathy  or  help. 

At  first  Charles  Dean  was  disposed  to  make  <  He  was  tt  very  rieh  -mani  hutr  he  qeveR  had 
a  joke  of  the  whole  thing,  but  hia  oousin's  ( any  kind  words,  never.  reAohed  a  helping  hand 
earnestness  stopped  this.  |  to  the  struggling  or  the  sinking ;  U  abort,  he 

*<  Don't,  Ghadie;   I  want  to  4o  that  boy  >  wasa  prQud,'CokU««lfijibinan. 
tome  good,  and  I  want  you,  in  remeoDibnuice  v    But  there. was.  one  flewer  whidk  shed.. its 
of  year  promise,  to  help  me."  >  perfume  about .  the  arid:  desert  of  Squire  Le% 

He  had  generous  impulses  that  could  be  >  nard's  life,  and  that  was  hia.  lore  for  the  only 
easily  stimulated.  '<  Well,  Eva,  what  is  it  you  ?  ofaild  his.  wiCs  had  brought  him  before  tbey  t 
want  me  to  do  f "  i  oovered  her.lMrhead  with  the  g^eeen  wxH^iogs. 

**  Don't  you  know  of  some  school  which  he  I  ot  May., 
eould  enter  and  work  for  his  -board  ?     I  gness  \     fivelynfs  meoMriss  of  her  mother  wirea  few 
I  could  raise  the  money,  some  way,  to  pay  for  >  faint  strands  which  linked  the  ^  parent  and. 
his  tuition."  .     ^  ohiM.  together,  for  Mr^  Lenard  had  nerer 

Charlie  sat  in  a  brown  study  for  the  next  >  seen  the  fourth  birthday  of  her  jdaughter. 
fire  minutes;  at  last  he  broke  out:    ^Fto^     She  was  ft  gentj^  gratfefel,  fragile  woman, 
thought  of  ^  capital  plan.     There's  my  old  ^almost,  a,  score  of  years  younger  than  her 
teacher,  Mr.  Daniels,  he'll  take  the  boy,  I'm  I  husband,  .and  Evelyn  had  inherited  somethings 
almost  c«rtaan."  \  of  the  sweetness  -and  grace  ef  hfiot  mother'a 

"And   when    will   you   see   himt"    rery 5 duuracter. 
eagerly.  >     Squire  Lenard  looked  up,  and  his  face  soft- 

"  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  back."  >  ened  as  his  fair  child  came  toward  him.    "Well, 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  you're  such  a  harum*scarum  ]  what  is  it,  Era?"  for  her  fhee  was  ftiU  of  a 
fellow,  I'm  afraid  you'll  forget  it  as  soon  as  >  petition  as  she  seated  herself  on  his  knee,  and 
you  get  among  your  classmates."  i  run  up  her  small  fingers  in  his  iron^'gray  hair. 

"  No  I  shant,"  drawing  out  some  ivory  tab-  \  "  You  know  next  week  is  my ,  birthday, 
lets  and  a  gold  pencil,  and  scribbling  on  them  ]  papa." 

for  a  moment ;  "  I'll  see  Mr.  Daniels  the  very  >     "  Is  it  possible  T    How  time  files  I", 
day  that  I  get  back.     He's  a  very  generous  \     "  Yes ;  I  sliall  be  fifteen  next  week^  and  yon 
man,  and  always  likes  to  help  poor  boys  to  an  I  know  you'll  make  meabirthdi^  present  them?" 
education ;  besides,  I  happen   to  be  a  great  >      "  How  do  I  know  it.  Pussy.  7" 
favorite  with  him."  ^     "  Oh,  because  you  can^t  help  it,"  with  a 

So  it  was  all  duly  arranged  between  the  \  shake  of  the  golden  hmr  and  the  head  1ft 
^usins  before  dinner.  <  crowned  with  its  abundant   beauty.     "And 

Charles  Dean  was  true  te  his  word.    The  \  now,  pap4,  ittstead  ef  ^le  p««sent  I  want  that 
third  day  of  his  return  Evelyn  received  a  let-  >  yen  should  give  me  somt  mon^  ?" 
ter  from  him,  stating  that  his  application  had  >      "  What    in    the  world  do  you  want  mlh 
been  so  tur  sucoessful  that  Mr.  Daniels  had  I  mon^  !"  - 

agreed  to  receive  the  boy  into  his  school  for  a  ^     "I  can't  tell  you — ^it's  a  secret,  j>ujt  I  want 
hundred  dollars  the  first  year,  and  if  he  proved  I  it  more  than  I  can  tell." 
capable  and  energetic,  to  permit  him  afteiv  I     "  You  do,  eh  !    WeU,  how  mueh  will  satisfy 
ward  to  defray  his  expenses  by  his  own  exer-  \  your  little  ladyship  ?" 
tions.  <     '*  '^  hundred  dollars." 

And  Evelytt  Lenard  read  this  letter  over|     "Whew  I  whatan  ettrainigant  girl  she  is  I" 
three  times,  with  a  siMuge  seriousness  on  her  5     "I  can't  help  it,  papa*    I. wont^ask  you^  for 
sweet  fhee.    Suddenly  it  cleared  up.     "  I'll  >  a^leUsr  more  in  an  age;  but  it's  my  birthday 
<go   right  off  to   papa  and   ask   him,"  she  |  present,  youknoiw." 
said.  I     Squire  Lenard  opeasd  ft  imall  eooHMtrtraeat 
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in  his  vriting-tsble,  and  took  out  ftye  twenty 
dollar  coins,  and  slipped  the  shining  pieces 
into  Eva's  hand. 

<*  She'll  rain  her  fMher  one  of  these  days,  if 
she  goes  on  after  this  fashion/'  he  said. 

**  No  she  wont,  either,"  putting  her  white 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissing  him.  <*0h, 
papa,  I  thank  you  as  many  times  as  there  are 
dollars  here !" 

"Is  all  this  really  mine!"  and  Leonard 
Hughes  looked  at  the  money  which  Evelyn 
Lenard  had  slipped  into  his  brown  hand,  and 
then  in  the  bright  face  of  the  girl  before  him, 
iHth  that  strange,  bewildered  gaze  which  one 
wears  waking  out  from  unconsciousness. 

<'Tes,  Leonard,  it's  all  yours;  and  I  wrote 
to  Cousin  Charlie  to  engage  the  place  for  you 
next  week.  I've  got  Jane,  our  seamstress,  to 
promise  she'll  fix  over  a  couple  of  suits  of 
clothes  for  you  that  he  left  here.  I'm  sure 
they'll  fit  you  nicely." 

The  young  blacksmith  tried  to  answer,  but 
the  words  broke  down  against  his  teeth,  his 
face  worked,  and  at  last  he  burst  into  tears. 

**  Why,  now,  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  take  it 
like  that,  when  ererything  turned  out  so 
ftioely !"  but  it  was  quite  an  effort  for  her  to 
get  the  words  out  fairly,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  something  that  was  not  a  laugh,  this 
time. 

"Miss  Evelyn,"  said  the  boy,  recovering 
himself  in  a  moment— and  there  was  a  kind  of 
solemn  dignity  in  his  manner — "  I  can't  tell 
you  that  I  thank  you  for  this  money  you've 
lent  me,  but  I  shall  prove  it  to  you  some  day." 

"Oh,  I  don't  lend  it— it's  a  gift,  you  know." 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  shall  pay 
you  sometime,"  and  a  little  Hush  kindled  under 
his  brown  cheeks. 

"Well,  we  wont  talk  about  that  now. 
Tou're  sure  your  uncle  wont  oppose  your 
going?" 

"  Hell  be  ready  enough  to  get  rid  of  me, 
for  he's  often  said  that  I  cKdn't  earn  the  salt 
to  my  porridge." 

"Well,  he'll  say  something  quite  different 
some  day,  I  fkncy." 

The  boy  did  not  answer,  but  there  flashed 
up  OB  his  face,  and  settled  down  on  his  thin 
lips,  a  prophecy  of  his  future. 

CRAPtim  nr. 
"  Come,  girls,  put  on  your  things." 
"  I  don't  believe  it  will  pay  to  go,  Charlie." 
"  Oh,  yes  it  will,  Mary.     We're  to  have  the 
tnest  lecture  in  the  course  to*night«    I  forget 


the  speaker's  name,  but  I'll  innomise  yon  a 
banquet  which  it  will  not  do  to  lose." 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  parlor 
alone — the  gentleman  and  the  two  ladies. 

Both  were  young  and  both  were  beautiful ; 
she  who  answered  the  gentleman  was  a  stat«ly 
branette,  with  brown  eyes  and  oval  features. 
I  think  that  the  mouth  was  B<miewhat  eold  and 
proud  in  repose,  but  it  could  nestle  into  smiles 
which  told  their  own  story  of  the  good  and 
loving  heart  beneath  them. 

The  other  lady  sat  by  the  table  quite  absorbed 
in  the  book  she  was  reading,  and  looking  on 
her  you  would  have  thought  of  a  lily  opening 
its  luscious  life  amid  still,  de^  currents  in  the 
shadow  of  great  mountains. 

Ten  years  had  gone  over  Evelyn  Lenard, 
and  if  you  had  linked  that  day  when  she  sat 
on  her  horse  before  the  blacksmith's  shop  with 
this  night,  you  would  hardly  have  believed  it, 
for  the  child-look  had  not  gone  off  her  face, 
though  it  had  softened  and  matured. 

The  squire  had  been  dead  for  three  of  these 
years ;  he  had  engaged  in  some  heavy  mining 
speculations,  which  had  greatly  disappointed 
him,  and  his  chagrin  and  anxiety  brought  on. 
the  fever  of  which  he  died. 

Evelyn  was  the  sole  heiress  to  his  property, 
but  his  speculations  had  well  nigh  rained  the 
squire,  and  only  a  few  thousands  fell  to  hia 
daughter,  enough,  however,  to  support  her 
comfortably  and  independently,  and  she  had 
removed  to  the  city  and  resided  with  her  Cousin 
Charles  ever  since  his  marriage,  which  tranB- 
pired  soon  after  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  lecture  will  be  half  as 
good  as  my  book,"  said  Evelyn,  as  she  ^ilosed 
her  volume  half  reluctantly. 

"  You'll  think  differently  when  you  return ; 
but  it  wont  do  to  delay,  for  the  house  will  be 
crowded,"  answered  the  gentleman. 

The  lecture  was  closed,  and  the  young 
!  speaker  sat  down  with  an  air  of  exhaustion, 
while  the  plaudits  of  his  hearts  fairly  shook 
the  lofty  building. 

The  lecture  had  not  been  simply  a  grand 
i  effort  at  oratorical  display,  dazzling  and  over- 
]  whelming  the  hearers  with  brilliant  and  start- 
ling rhetoric,  but  its  sound  logic,  its  grasp  of 
thought,  its  intellectual  air,  were  all  embodied 
in  simple,  earaest,  forcible  language.  His 
!  imagination  was  rather  clear  and  crystalline 
I  than  fervid  and  tri^ical,  more  like  a  limpid 
brook  than  a  rushing  torrent,  though  his  pero- 
ration was  set  with  many  gorgeous  arabesques 
of  thought. 


«<A    HUNDRED    DOLLARS. 


«0T 


Bat  what  was  more  than  all  the  rest,  was  | 
the  moral  power  of  the  lecture.  None  of  that  | 
▼ast  audience  had  listened  to  it  without  beings  | 
stimulated  to  a  higher  life  and  nobler  purposes, 
and  all  must  haye  felt  anew  the  sublime  beautjr ! 
«nd  grandeur  of  that  truth,  that  there  was  a  I 
liring  God  reigning  in  all  the  affairs  of  nations  < 
and  of  men — taking  counsel  of  none,  but  out  | 
of  his  own  **  infinite  leisure  *'  going  on  calmly  ; 
•nd  serenely  aboTe  all  the  storms  and  darkness  \ 
of  time,  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  | 
blessed  purposes  of  peace  and  good  will  to! 


"  Well,  Era,  yon're  not  sorry  you  left  your 
book  to-night  r* 

<*  Oh,  no ;  this  lecture  has  done  me  good, 
Chariie." 

They  were  passing  slowly  out  amid  the 
crowd,  when  the  young  lawyer  made  this  re- 
mark to  his  cousin,  and  it  happened  that  they 
were  on  one  side  of  the  platform,  and  just  in 
Tiew  of  the  speaker,  who  was  now  surrounded 
by  seyeral  gentlemen. 

His  glance  suddenly  swept  on  them,  and  it 
halted  at  Erelyn  Lenard*s  face.  A  change 
came  oTer  him,  he  leaned  forward,  and  there 
was  a  breathless  interrogation  of  her  face. 

Then,  with  a  hasty  apology,  he  sprang  out 
and  intercepted  the  lady  and  her  cousins  at  the 
doer. 

**  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  do  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  Miss  Evelyn  Lenard  V* 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  and  the  faces  of 
the  three  told  their  bewilderment  and  sur- 
prise. 

**  And  you  do  not  know  me  T" 

Eyelyn  Lenard  looked  into  the  thin  face, 
*<so  bright  about  the  eyes,  so  sharply  cut; 
around  the  mouth,"  and  over  the  lithe,  slender 
figure. 

"  I  do  not  remember  you,  sir.*' 

"  I  fancied  that  you  would,  though  probably 
the  years  hare  changed  me  more  than  they 
haye  you.  But  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
name  of  Leonard  Hughes,  the  blacksmith's 
nephew  T" 

Her  face  suddenly  leaped  into  recognition, 
and  placing  her  little  hands  in  his,  she  said, 
with  the  tears  thrilling  her  tj9»,  "Oh,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hughes  1" 

There  was  little  time  for  speech  or  congratu- 
lation then,  but  Mr.  Hughes  was  presented  to 
Mr.  ftttd  Mrs.  Dean,  and  receiying  their  ad- 
drees,  promiMd  to  call  before  the  week  was 
oyer. 

And  after  they  had  learned  the  wnole  story 
•f  their  cousin's  acquaintance  with  the  leotorer, 


the  young  cousins  were  proAise  In  their  ejacu'* 
lations  of  surprise  and  delight,  but  Eyelyn  sat 
yery  quiet,  with  her  blue  eyes  on  the  hands 
which  she  had  folded  in  her  lap,  only  murmur- 
ing occasionally  to  herself,  **  Who  could  have 
beUevedit!" 

Leonard  Hughes  was  true  to  his  promise. 
He  called  to  see  Evelyn  Lenard  before  tho 
week  was  out,  and  very  often  afterward,  for 
he  had  much  to  tell  her  of  the  long,  long 
struggles  betwixt  poverty  and  the  desires  and 
purposes  which  never  grew  faint  or  wavered  in 
his  soul,  and  of  his  final  triumph. 

And  Evelyn  listened  to  his  story  until  tlic 
tears  stood  still  on  her  cheeks  as  she  murmured, 
''Oh,  Mr.  Hughes,  I  don't  see  how  you  ever 
held  out  and  conquered  all  these  obstacles  and 
trials." 

"God  helped  me,"  said  the  young  man 
solemnly ;  '*  they  have  made  a  better,  stronger 
man  of  me." 

A  smile  leaped  through  her  tears.  "Just 
as  mine  will,  I  hope,  make  a  better,  stronger 
woman  of  me." 

One  afternoon  in  the  late  spring,  when  the 
sunbeams  fluttered  about  the  walls  like  golden 
winged  birds,  and  the  pulses  of  the  earth 
were  full  of  the  stir  and  expectation  of  sum- 
mer, Leonard  Hughes  and  Evelyn  Lenard  sat 
alone  by  one  of  the  flront  windows  in  her  parlor. 

"I  am  expecting  to  leave  town  day  after  to- 
morrow," said  the  gentleman,  breaking  a  long 
pause  which,  somehow,  had  slipped  into  their 
conversation,  "and  I  cannot  do  this  without 
paying  a  debt  which  I  have  owed  you  quite  too 
long  now." 

"  What  debt,  Mr.  Hughes  T" 

"That  hundred  dollars  I  borrowed  of  you 
so  many  years  ago.  I  have  been  computing 
the  interest  which  has  accumulated  on  it. 
Will  you  please  see  whether  that  is  right?" 
and  he  laid  a  roll  of  bank-notes  in  the  lady's 
lap. 

Her  face  flushed.  "Oh,  Mr.  Hughes,  take 
back  this  money.     I  do  not  want  it" 

"  But  I  owe  it  to  you,  and " 

"No  you  don't.  It  pains  me  to  have  yon 
insist  on  this,  when  you  know  I  did  no  more 
than  you  would  for  me." 

"  I  hate  to  pain  yon.  Miss  Lenard,"  said- 
Leonard  Hughes,  looking  on  the  girl  with  h\n 
bright,  deep-set  eyes,  until  she  sheltered  her 
own  under  her  golden  lashes,  "  but  somehow, 
this  heavy  obligation  chafes  me,  and  I  want  to 
feel  that  it  is  cancelled." 

"Well,  you  may  feel  that,"  laying  the  money 
on  his  knee. 
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**  I  can't,  unless  jrou  take  (he  money ;  unless —  | 
yes,  there  is  one  other  way  in  which  I  might  | 
be  made  to  feel  no  longer  the  obligation." 

«*  What  way  is  that?"  her  blue  eyea  filled  ; 
with  wonder. 

**  Will  you  promise  to  consent — no,  it  isn't  j 
£air  to  ask  you  without  explaining." 

**  I  will  promise  if  I  can,"  with  her  low, 
quick  laugh  slipping  out  of  her  lips. 

He  bent  down  his  heed  to  hers  and  whis- 
pered, **  You  must  take  the  hundred  dollars  or  | 
give  me  this,"  seizing  her  hand  and  closing  his  I 
fingers  tightly  over  it. 

She  knew  what  he  meant,  but  she  did  not  | 
move  or  stir. 

*•  Evelyn,  which  shall  it  be?"  half  releasing  | 
her  hand. 

It  nestled  softly  back  into  his  again,  and  \ 
Leonard  Hughes  was  answered. 


HAPPINESS  FROM  A  BANKER'S  STAND 
POINT. 
The  "  London  Spectator  "  gives  us  a  good  ; 
story : — **  A  very  curious  dinner  has  just 
taken  place  in  Madrid,  and  a  private  letter 
gives  us  a  repor^.  We  should  scarcely  venture 
to  meddle  with  anything  so  unpretending,  but 
for  the  thoughts  that  were  uttered  there,  re- 
markable alike  in  their  source,  and  in  their 
sosthetical  tendency.  The  eminent  banker, 
M.  Salamanca,  receives  at  his  table,  every 
Thursday,  politicians  and  journalists  of  the 
Moderate  party.  To  this  weekly  courtesy 
twelve  ffoceiilUrot  (journalists)  recently  re- 
sponded by  inviting  their  opulent  host  to  an 
entertainment  of  their  own,  at  one  of  the 
modest  restaurants  of  the  Spanish  capital. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  dinner 
took  place,  the  cost  of  the  feast  being  eight 
reals,  or  one  shilling  and  .nin^ence  a  head. 
Our  correspondent  takes  up  the  tale: — *  In- 
stead of  tjhe  bftsket  of  flowers  usually  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  table,  stood  a  pyramid  of  | 
books,  surrennded  hj .  the  busts  of  Calderon, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  Velasques.  The  ; 
dinner  has  been  more  than  modest,  and  I  would 
sever  have  troubled  yon  with  it  were  it  not  for  \ 
M.  Salamanca's  speech,  which,  I  think,  is  \ 
worthy  to  be  reproduced  :^—"  Gentlemen,'*  said 
be,  **  about  twenty*fiye  years  from  this  time 
the  old  and  threadbare  cassock  of  Salamanca, 
then  a  student  in  the  university  of  Granada, 
might  be  among  the  oldest  and  most  worn  cas- 
socks of  his  comrades.  When  my  education 
was  completed  I  proceeded  to  Malaga,  and ' 
made  myself  a  gaeetUUro  (journalist)  of  the 
Avisador  Malagueno.     The  love  of  gold  took 


possession  of  my  soul,  and  it  was  in  Madrid 
that  I  found  the  object  of  my  adoration ;  bat 
not  without  the  loss  of  my  juvenile  illusion. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the  man  vko  can  $aliMfyf 
all  his  wishes  hat  no  more  ti^'oymenU  Keep  th« 
vray  you  have  entered  on,  I  advise  yofu.  Roths- 
child's celebrity  will  oease  on  the  day  of  hit 
death.  Immortality  can  be  earned,  bat  not 
bought.  Here  are  before  you  the  busts  of 
men  who  have  gloriously  cultivated  liberal 
arts ;  their  busts  I  have  met  with  throughout 
ih^  whole  of  Europe ;  but  fumhere  have  i/bund 
a  statue  erected  in  memory  of  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted  his  life  to  making  v^oneg^  To-day  I  opeak 
to  you  with  my  feelings  of  twenty-two  years^ 
for  in  your  company  I  haave  forgotten  I  am  a 
banker,  and  only  thought  of  my  youth  and 
days  of  gay  humor."  *  There  is  a  sequel  t» 
the  above.  It  seems  that  the  dinner  was  eoiH- 
oocted  in  order  to  hoax  the  banker.  His  good 
^ense  and  earnestness,  however,  prevailed  over 
the  wit  of  his  merry  hosts,  and  instead  of  find- 
ing in  him  a  butt  for  laughter,  he  won  their 
i-espect  and  admiration." 


'WE  SEE  THROUGH  A  GLASS,  DARKLY." 

BY  MBS.  C.  If.  l.A|fnOK. 

SuMmn's  toft,  warm  armi  enclasp  me, 

Winter's  dirge  in  in  my  ear. 
And  though  crowned  with  holiest  blessings^ 

Still  my  heart  is  cold  with  fear ; 
For  the  radiant  bcama  of  morning 

Oft  in  storm-clouds  disappear 

While  life's  full,  harmonious  numbers 

Thrill  the  palpitating  air, 
Treads  my  soul  with  faltering  footsteps 

In  the  valleys  of  Despair ; 
For  I  know  that  Death's  high  standard 

Is  uplifted  everywhere. 

Oh !  my  loved  ones ;  ye  whose  presence 

Is  the  life  of  life  to  me; 
Well  I  know  the  sands  are  passings 

Falling,  wasting  silently; 
And  our  barque  the  strand  is  bearing 

Of  the  great  Eternal  Sea. 

Now  my  soul  expands.     Oh !  blesd^ 

That  Eternity  is  ours. 
Here,  so  strong  the  earthly  fitters 

That  enslave  our  nobler  powers^ 
That  we.  seldom  oatoh  the  gtoiy 

Of  the  everlasting  bowevs. 

Thus,  while  Summer's  arms  enfold  us, 
•     Winter's  dirge  is  in  oar  ear, 
And  though  crowned  with  hdieet  Messitgs^ 

Oft  our  hearts  aM  eold  wfth-'fear 
Dreading,  lest  the  beams  i  f  morning 

Should  iv  skorm-ekmis  disappear. 
Longwood,  Mo^  Feb,  24th,  1860 


§tip'  mA  <!litli8i'  Hivtunv^. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AT  THE  PALINGS. 

BT  TIROIRIA  F.   TOWHSBHD. 
{Concluded.) 

Ten  yean  hare  passed.  It  wa«  a  ripe,  golden 
October  morning,  full  of  sleepy  winds  and  of  silFer 
mists  on  the  n&oantains. 

An  old  man  stood  hy  the  front  gate  of  a  large, 
ample  old-fashioned  stone  house  in  the  old  town  of 
Woodtftotsk,  and  looked  off  to  the  meadows,  which 
lay  like  great  green  sheeta  spread  before  him,  with 
a  white  ruling  of  sUrer  streams.  You  would  have 
liked  that  old  man's  face;  it  had  a  gentk,  p^cad 
look,  which  told  at  once  that  the  heart. benea^  v«i 
foil  of  the  peace  and  trust  of  a  good  old  age. 

The  sleepy  winds  scattered  the  snowy  locks  about 
ihe  old  man's  forehead,  as  flakes  of  snow  are  driron 
about  by  light  gusts  in  the  springs  and  (hire  was  a 
■mile  in  his  dim  gray  eyes,  as  he  looked  off  oa  that 
&ir  landscape,  laid  asleep  tn  the  arms  of  the  Goto* 
ber  sunshine.  A  pair  of  light  feet  glanoed  suddenly 
along  the  gravel  walks  leading  from  the  front  gate 
to  the  house,  and  a  young  girl  stood  at  the  old  man's 
side. 

**  Uncle  Warren,"  the  low,  sweet  voice  slid  along 
the  words,  "  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  take  cold, 
and  so  I  brought  out  your  hat" 

"Tou  are  a  good,  thougbtfol  little  girl,  Alice," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  took  the  hat  from  the  girl's 
hands. 

"Not  half  so  much  as  I  ought  to  be,  when  I 
think  of  all  that  I  owe  you,  Uncle  Warren,"  look- 
ing up  fondly  in  the  old  man's  face. 

She  was  not  handsome,  but  she  had  an  interest- 
fng,  prepossessing  countenance.  Her  features  were 
•f  a  soft  oval,  with  largo,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  about  which  smiles  rose,  and  glanced  and 
fluttered,  as  naturally  and  as  awoetly  as  birds'  songs 
do  eat  of  an  apple  tree,  filled  with  blottonu  and 
dews  on  a  June  morning. 

But,  as  the  old  gentleman  and  young  giri  stood  by 
the  front  gate  that  morning,  a  company  of  strangers 
Arom  the  principal  hotel  in  Woodstock  passed  by,  on 
their  return  from  a  morning  walk.  The  town  was, 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  scenery  and  salubrious 
air,  quite  a  resort  for  atnxkgtn  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn. 

Among  the  guests  were  two  ladtes  and  a  gentle- 
man. Both  of  these  foimer  were,  young,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  was  a  very  beantifni  woman,  dash- 
ing  and  brilliant,  but,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  lo9ed  her  fooe  t  there  was  so  much  pride, 
which  one  felt  might  easily  become  scorn,  about  the 
lips  and  in  the  dark  eyes.    The  youager  lady  did 


not  seem  moM  than  sixteen  ^  and  you  thought  of  a 
half  opened  rose,  when  you  looked  on  her.  Her 
golden  hair  foil  in  bright  curls  about  her  face,  aud 
her  blue  eyes  were  like  a  stream  full  of  morning 
sunbeams. 

The  gentleman  who  walked  between  these  ladies 
was  a  young,  fine-looking  man,  and  his  resemblance 
to  the  younger  one  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Just  as  thoy  passed  the  gate,  the  girl  inadver- 
tently dropped  her  handkerchief,  for  she  was  talk^ 
ing  eagerly,  and  the  three  were  patting  on,  when  a 
soft  roice  arrested  their  attention. 

"  Miss,  Hiss,  you  have  dropped  your  han^ei^ 
chief." 

Th^  all  turned  and  looked  on  the  lady.  She  was 
\  etsinding  just  outside  the  gate,  with  the  missing 
article  in  her  baud.  4 

**  I  am  very  much  obHged  to  you,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered, the  giri,  as  shi  received  her  handkerchief 
with  «  smile. 

<<  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Annie  r*  asked  the 
gentleman,  after  they  had  resumed  their  vralk. 

"  That  I  have  seen  that  yodng  lady's  face  some^ 
where,  Frank ;  I  am  certain  6f  it." 

'*  It  struck  me  as  being  Tcry  familiar;  I  too  have 
surely  seen  one  like  it  somewhere." 

'<  Nonsense ;  it's  a  mere  fiuioy  of  yours,  Frank 
Whipple,"  said  the  lady,  who  walked  on  the  gentle* 
man's  left  hand. 

"  No,  if  s  not,  Gerty,"  tpoke  up  the  eager  voice  of 
the  girl, ''  somewhere,  at  some  time  of  my  lifo,  I've 
met  that  faoe  before." 

They  had  reached  the  steps  of  the  hotel  by  this 
time ;  and  the  conversation  was  dropped  here,  some 
other  members  of  the  party  claiming  their  attention* 

"Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  stop  one  moment?" 

The  eager,  half  tremulous  tones  reached  the  young 
l«dy,  as  she  dosed  the  front  gate  of  the  gray-stene 
hooae;  she  turned  hastily,  and  encountered  th4 
sweet  face  which  die  BsiMttbersd  paastng  that  way 
a  weekbefiore. 

"You  wiU  pardon  me  for  what  must  seem  a  great 
radetiess<in  a  stranger,  hut  I«annot  get  over  the 
impression  that  we  have  met  before.  Your  face  hat 
haunted  Me  for  .the  lest  week,  and  I  walked  down 
here  ihie  aflenicon,  hoping  that  I  might  get  a 
chance  to  speak  with  you." 

"lilo  not  i^all  your  fAoe,"  si^d  ^e  iady,  with 
her  own  sweet  smile  f  "  but  if  you  will  tdl  me  your 

«  Oh,  yes  ^  it  is  Whipple— Annie  Whipple." 
"And  mine  is  Alice  Lynne!" 
"Is  it  possible?"  they  ezdaimed,  simultaneously^ 
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and  in  one  moment  their  arms  were  around  each 
other's  necku^ ;  and  sisters  do  not  often  meet,  after 
long  partings,  as  those  l«ro  girU  mot  there. 

Alice  persuaded  Annie  to  walk  into  the  house, 
and  taking  her  up  to  her  own  room,  they  sat  down 
on  the  lounge  by  the  window,  and  told,  with  alter- 
nate smiles  and  tears,  the  story  of  the  yean  since 
they  parted. 

Alice  Lynne  had  left  the  school  where  she  was 
teaching,  for  the  situation  of  goremess  in  the  family 
of  Warren  Day,  a  wealthy  old  gentleman,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  an  East  Indian  merchant,  and 
who  had  retired  from  business,  and  returned  to  his 
old  native  town  of  Woodstock  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  with  his  only  niece,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  fifteen,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  His 
own  family  had,  one  by  one,  fallen  away  from  him, 
but  Emma  Bay  had  the  face  which  her  aunt  wore 
in  her  youth,  and  this  made  her  doubly  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  old  man.  The  governess  and  pupil 
became  much  attached  to  each  other;  but  the  beau- 
tiful girl  inherited  the  delicate  constitution  of  her 
mother,  and  in  two  years  the  grasses  covered  her. 

"  You  wiH  never  leave  Uncle  Warren,  Alice ;  you 
will  stay  with  him,  and  be  his  comfort,  as  I  would 
have  been !"  said  the  dying  girl  to  her  young  gov- 
erness, as  she  bent  ovwr  her;  and  the  old  man  remem- 
bered his  niece's  words,  and  took  Alice  to  his  hearty 
in  place  of  the  dead ! 

And  afterward  Annie  Whipple  told  her  story.  Her 
gentle  mother  had  gone  three  years  before  to  '*  Our 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven ;"  and  she  was  living  with 
her  uncle,  David  Preeoott,  while  Frank  was  a  suc- 
cessful young  lawyer  in  New  York. 

"  We  have  talked  very  often  of  you,  Alice,  and 
wondered  what  had  become  of  you,"  concluded 
Annie. 

"  Well,  I  wrote  you  several  times,  but  the  letters 
must  have  failed  to  reach  you,  as  I  never  received 
any  reply,"  answered  Alice,  with  the  tears  she  had 
shed,  on  learning  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whipple, 
standing  bright  and  still  on  her  cheeks. 

Now,  Frank,  Gerty,  isn't  it  wonderful  that  I  re- 
cognized  her,"  exclaimed  Annie  Whipple,  after  she 
had  related  to  her  much  interested  auditors  the 
fltory  of  her  meeting  with  Alice  Lynne. 

''Yes  it  is,"  answered  the  gentleman,  laying  down 
hi«  newspaper;  I  always  felt  there  was  something 
in  Alice  Lynne,  from  the  hour  I  looked  up  and  saw 
her,  ike  little  girl  at  the  palimge" 

''What  in  tiie  world  do  you  mean,  Frank,"  asked 
(Gertrude  Preseott»  as  she  turned  her  heavy  gold 
bracelet  around  her  delicate  wrist 

"Just  what  I  say,  my  dear  Cos.  The  first  time 
that  I  ever  saw  Alice  Lynne,  was  when  she  stood  a 
poor,  little,  forlorn  looking  creature,  staring  in  wist- 
.  fiiUy  at  us,  while  Guy  and  I  were  swinging  yon 
under  the  old  horse-chestnut  Perhaps  you  remem* 
her  it!" 

^  Goodness !  was  the  the  girl  V*  and  a  flush  slipped 


along  the  lady's  haughty  face,  as  her  memory  went 
back  to  that  time. 

"The  v«ry  same  one.  We  must  all  go  over  and 
call  on  her  to-night" 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  can,  possibly,"  said  Ger- 
trude,  with  an  affected  yawn.  "  I  expect  Guy  to- 
morrow, and  I  must  pack  up ;  for  I'm  terribly  tired 
of  this  dull  old  town." 

But  it  appeared  that  Frank  Whipple  and  his  sis> 
ter  did  not  concur  with  their  cousin  in  her  opinion 
of  the  good  old  town  of  Woodstock,  for  they  re- 
mained here  a  couple  of  weeks  longer,  and  every 
day  they  met  Alice  Lynne,  for  they  had  enough  to 
say  to  each  other  of  the  old  years  and  the  new 
ones ;  and  the  last  night  that  the  young  lawyer  was 
in  Woodstock,  he  and  Alice  had  a  long  walk  to- 
gether. The  frost  had  been  among  the  trees,  and 
you  could  see  in  the  bright,  still  moonlight,  how 
the  maples  were  blushing  for  shame  at  its  kisses ; 
and  during  that  walk,  Frank  Whipple  said  to  Alice, 
gathering  up  her  hands  in  his  own,  "I  took  you 
to  my  home  once,  Alice,  and  you  went  freely  and 
'joyfully  with  me  then;  and  now  I  want  to  take 
you  back  to  it  again,  to  be  its  light,  and  joy,  and 
gladness  through  all  my  life.  Will  you  come  to  it, 
my  little  girl  at  the  palings  Y* 

The  small  hands  fluttered  in  his,  the  tears  shone 
in  ihe  moonlight,  like  pearls,  on  her  cheeks.  "  Oh, 
Frank,  I  cannot  leave  Uncle  Warren,  now  he  is  an 
old  man,  and  he  needs  me;  besides,  he  has  beex\. 
like  a  tender  fother  to  me." 

"And  you  need  not  leave  him,  dear.  We  will  pass 
our  summers  at  Woodstock,  and  he  shall  come  to 
the  city  every  winter." 

And  Alice  filtered,  "If  Uncle  Warren  says, 
'  Yes.' "    Frank  knew  the  rest 

And  Uncle  Warren  did  say  "Yes,"  with  his 
withered  hands  laid  in  solemn  blessing  on  the 
heads  of  Frank  Whipple  and  Alice  Lynne  I 


EMMA  WILLET ;  OR,  THE  CHESTNUTS  AND 
THE  PREMIUM. 

BT  HRS.  8.  O.  PRYOR. 

"  Oh  1  I  am  80  glad,  mother !"  said  little  Emma 
Willet,  as  she  was  about  starting  for  school  ono 
pleasant  winter's  morning ;  "  oh,  I'm  so  glad !  for 
school  breaks  up  to-morrow,  and  Miss  Mary  is 
going  to  give  ns  our  premiums." 

« '  Our  preniiuwu/  Emma,  then  you  expect  to  get 
one,  do  you  V 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mother,  I'm  snre  of  mine.  I  have 
got  fifty  tickets,  and  that  is  more  than  any  of  the 
girls  have.  Kate  Joyce  is  next  to  me,  but  she  haa 
only  forty-seven.  She  is  head  of  three  classes,  and 
so  am  I,  so  that  we  will  each  get  three  more  tickets 
to-night" 

"But  suppose  that  yon  should  miss,  and  loas 
your  plaee,  and  Kate  should  get  above  you  V 

"  Sister  Jane  has  heard  me,  and  I  know  all  my 
lessons  perfectly,  so  there's  no  danger  of  that    But 
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mother,  wnU  jwi  please  give  me  some  ohestnuts  f 
I  promUed  one  of  the  girls  I  would  try  and  brittg 


**  I  will  this  afternoon,  Emma ;  I  am  too  bnsy  to 
get  them  for  you  now,  and  besides,  it  is  nearly 
aobool  time,  and  I  think  you  had  better  mn  on,  or 
you  will  be  late." 

«  That  will  do,  mother,  just  as  welL  I  will  tell 
her  I  am  going  to  bring  them  this  afternoon." 

Emma  tripped  along  as  she  spoke,  bat  when  she 
leaohed  the  garden  gate  she  stopped  a  moment,  as 
if  thinking  of  something,  thun  tamed  and  ran 
qoiekly  back  into  the  hoase  and  up  stairs.  Her 
mother  saw  her,  but  supposing  she  had  forgotten 
something,  said  nothing  to  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
ahe  eame  down  again,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  eould 
to  sohooL  She  got  there  just  as  Miss  Mary  was 
ringing  the  belL  While  they  were  taking  theb 
•eats    one   of  the    giris    whispered    in  her   ear: 

«  Emma  I  Miss  Mary  is  going  to  give  the  whole 
of  'Arthur's  Juvenile  Library'  for  the  highest  pre- 
mium.   Aint  you  glad  ?" 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  a  reply,  but  Emma 
'  was  indeed  very  glad.  It  was  just  what  she  had 
been  wishing  for,  for  some  time,  and  her  companion 
knew  it.  The  spelling  lesson  was  recited  first 
Kate  Joyce  was  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and  kept 
her  place  throughout  the  whole  exercise.  Next 
eame  the  geography  class.  Enuna  Willet  was  first 
in  this,  and  her  promptness  in  answering  showed 
the  lesson  had  been  well  studied.  The  recitation 
was  nearly  over,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  little  girl's  thoughts  should  have  wandered 
for  a  moment  from  the  lesson  to  the  handsomely 
bound  volumes  on  the  table  before  her.  All  at 
once  she  heard  Miss  Mary  saying  **  the  next  ? — the 
next? — the  next?"  The  question  had  been  put  to 
the  scholar  at  the  foot,  who  was  unable  to  answer 
it.  Emma  trembled,  for  she  had  been  thinking  so 
mach  about  the  premium  that  she  had  not  heard 
the  question. 

''On  what  river  is  the  capital,  Miss  Willet ?' 
asked  her  teacher. 

If  she  had  only  known  what  capital,  she  could 
have  answered.  She  hesitated — and  it  was  passed 
to  "the  next?"  Kate  Joyce,  who,  answering  cor- 
rectly, stood  in  Emma's  place  at  the  head  of  the 
class.  Poor  Emma  felt  very  much  like  crying,  but 
■he  did  not.  She  even  forced  a  smile,  Uiat  Kate 
might  not  think  she  was  angry  with  her.  When  the 
exercise  was  ended  Miss  Mary  asked  Kate  Joyce 
for  her  book,  but  she  said  she  had  left  it  at  home. 

"  Youra,  then.  Miss  WUlet,  if  yon  please." 

Emma  turned  to  her  desk,  and  as  she  drew  her 
book  out  a  paroel  of  ehestnat  shells  fell  upoii  the 
floor. 

"  I  didn't  do  it.  Miss  Mary  I"  was  all  the  poor 
child  ooald  utter ;  then  laying  her  head  upon  her 
desk  she  burst  into  tears.  For  some  time  past  Miss 
Mary  had  been  considerably  annoyed  by  the  child- 
ren bringing  chestnuts  to.  aohool^  eating,  them  thece, 


and  throwing  the  shells  upon  the  floor.  Only  the 
day  before  she  had  occasion  to  speak  aboat  it,  and 
then  told  Uiem  they  must  cat  no  more  chestnuts  in 
the  sohool-room,  and  that  any  one  who  disobeyed 
this  command  should  be  punished  by  being  placed 
at  the  foot  of  all  her  classes.  Emma  was,  upon  the 
whole,  an  obedient  child,  and  her  teacher  was  con- 
siderably astonished  at  this  proof,  as  she  supposed, 
of  her  disobedienoe.  She  examined  the  shells, 
thinking  they  might  hare  been  there  before,  but 
no— they  were  quite  fVesb.  The  children  were 
questioned  as  to  whether  they  knew  anything  about 
the  matter,  for  as  Emma  still  asserted  her  Innocence 
Miss  Mary  did  not  wish  to  punish  her  if  she  were 
not  guilty.  No  infbrmation,  however,  could  be 
obtained,  only  that  one  of  the  girls  bad  heard  her 
tell  Anna  Clarke  "she  would  bring  her  some  chest- 
nuts in  the  morning,  for  her  uncle  had  brought  a 
big  bag  foil  from  the  country,"  and  Anna  Clarke' 
said  "  she  had  not  given  her  any."  Thus  it  ap- 
peared quite  probable  that  Emma  was  indeed  guilty, 
and  Miss  Mary  felt  it  her  duty  to  punish  her.  This 
was  no  [Pleasure.  Teachers  would  much  rather  re- 
ward than  punish  their  pupils.  But  when  a  com- 
mand is  broken,  or  a  rule  violated,  they  must 
enforce  the  penalty,  otherwise  discipline  and  order 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  Thus  Emma  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  lowest  place  in  her  classes.  Her 
mother  was  too  busy  at  dinner  time  to  notice  her 
downcast  looks,  so  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  without  unburthening  her 
heart  to  her  as  she  wished.  Mrs.  Willet  was  not 
entirely  done  "  clearing  up,"  before  there  was  a  tap 
at  the  door,  and  in  came  Mrs.  Joyce.  "  I  thought 
I  must  eome  over  and  sit  awhile  with  you  this  af- 
ternoon," she  said,  **  seeing  I've  not  been  here  for 
so  long;  besides,  I  thought  yon  must  feel  bod  after 
what  had  happened  this  morning,  and  would  be  all 
the  better  for  having  some  one  to  talK  with." 

'<  Happened  this  morning,  Mrs.  Joyce !  I  know  * 
of  nothing  that  has  happened." 

»  La !  didn't  Emmy  tell  yon  ?  What  a  deceitful 
child!  I  told  Agg  I  didn't  believe  she'd  say  a 
word  about  it.  And  she  setting  herself  up  to  be  so 
good,  too !  Well,  no  one  ever  heard  mo  speaking 
of  my  giri's  goodness,  but  If  anything  like  that 
had  happened  to  her  she  would  have  told  me  of  it, 
I  know." 

And  then  the  tattler  went  on  to  say  that  Miss 
Mary  had  told  the  children  they  shouldn't  bring 
any  more  chestnuts  to  school,  and  that  several  of 
the  scholars  had  heard  Emma  say  **  she  didn't  caro 
a  straw  what  Miss  Mary  said,  she  would  bring  as 
many  as  she  pleased ;"  that  she  brought  some  that 
mom'.ng  and  ate  them  in  school,  and  when  Miss 
Mary  found  the  shells  in  her  desk  she  denied  evory- 
thtng,  and  said  some  of  the  girls  must  have  pub 
them  there. 

"She  meant  that  for  Agg,  I  expect,  for  their 
desks  join.  That  was  dreadfhl,  I  think,  to  try  to 
get  an  innocent  jMrson  blamed!    Hcmever,  the 
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proof  wu  BO  strong  againii  her  UiAi  Misf  Mary 
made  her  go  foot  in  all  her  cImms,  and  she  most 
have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  to  hare  done  it,  for 
everybody  knows  that  your  girl  is  her  favorite. 
The  premiomA  are  to  be  given  out  this  affa^rnoon, 
for  Miss  Mary  has  concluded  not  to  have  any 
school  to-morrow — she  is  going  hom«  to  spend 
Christmas.  Agnes  will  get  the  highest  one. .  Emnsa 
would  have  got  it,  if  she  had  acted  right.  Sut  I 
must  say  I  do  not  think  she  deserves  it  after  luoh 
conduct  I  pity  you,  though,  J/ms  Willet^  for  I 
know  you  have  tried  to  bring  your  children  np  in 
the  right  way,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  them  turn  out 
so.  But  don't  give  up  to  grieving  about  ity  she  is 
young  yet,  and  no  doubt  yon  can  bring  her  out 
of  such  ways." 

Mrs.  Joyce  was  not  yet  done  talking  when  the 
door  opened  and  Emma  came  bounding  in,  her  faoe 
radiant  with  smiles  «nd  beaming  with  happiness. 

"  Here  it  is,  mother !  here  it  is !"  she  exclaimed, 
"I've  got  the  highest  reward!  See!  'Arthur's 
Juvenile  Library!'" 

"What!"  broke  in  Mrs.  Joyce,   "Miss    Mary 


I  beard  this  she  ran  out  of  eohool  and  off  toward 
home  as  fast  as  she  oonld. 

"  I  am  glad  now  Miss  Mary  knows  I  was  telliag 
the  (mth,  but  I  ftel  sony  for  Agnes,  too.  How  itn> 
I  happy  she  most  leel  7" 

"  Did  you  leel  onhappy  before  the  trwtfa  was 
known  7" 

"At  firflt  I  did,  mother;  thea  I  thought  of  the 
I  verse  I  learnt  this  morning,  and  that  was  what  !• 
m»  baok  for,  for  I  had  forgotten  to  learn  it;  it 
was, '  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also 
in  Him ;  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.'  Whenever 
I  thought  of  this,  I  felt,  somehow,  as  if  aomething 
I  would  happen  to  show  I  was  innocent." 

"Learn  a  lesson  from  this  then, -my  chttd.  I» 
>  all  your  future  life  let  yonr  aetions  be  such  thafe 
\  you  can  in  conftdenoe  '  Gommit  your  ways^iurto  ths- 
Lord,'  and  should  he  not  see  fit,  as  in  this  foMam^, 
I  thus  early  to  manifost  yeuvLiniiooenee,  yet  you  will* 
\  be  happy  in  the  eunseioQBBess  of  it." 


A  MOTHBlfS  LOVE. 

Cbildrbn,  look  in  those  eye's,  listen  iq  that  dear. 


didn't  dare  to  give  you  that  after  such  .condnot, 

did  she?    A  pretty  teacher,  indeed,  to  o9«nten|uioe  {      ,      _  »*     ♦u    i%^i«w      r  »     ^    .      .  .. 

1  •  J  J      .*  .    xu  X  4    J    1.  i.  <  voice,  notice  the  Ibelitag  of  even  a  single  touch  that 

lymg  and  deceit  in  that  way.    And  she  a  professor,  ^  .   i^A„««j  „«««  „^^  wL  ♦i.  *        .i    ?     j  •     ux  i 
/    ,     .  L  11  1  u    1  *!.  *    u      u  11      T  ^  ia  bestowed  upon  you  by  that  gentle  hand      Make 

too!    Agnes  shall  leave  school,  that  she  sbalL    IS        .     -.-_.,,       *         v        f.    ^ 

^  '  ^  much  of  it  while  yet  you  have  that  most  precious  of 

all  good  gifts — a  loving  mother.  Read  the  un- 
fathomable love  of  those  eyes ;  the  kind  anxiety  of 
that  tone  and  look,  however  slight  your  pain.  In 
after  life  you  may  have  fHends — fond,  dear,  kind 
friends,  but  never  will  yon  have  again  the  inexpres- 
sible love  and  gentleness  lavished  upon  you  whioh 
none  but  a  mother  bestows.  Often  do  I  sigh  in  mj 
struggles  with  the  hard,  uncaring  world,  for  the 
sweet,  deep  security  I  felt,  when  of  an  evening 
nestling  to  her  bosom,  I  listened  to  some  quiet  tale^ 
suitable  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender  and  untiring 
voice.  Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances  east 
upon  me  when  I  appeared  to  sleep ;  never  her  kiss 
of  peace  at  night !  Years  have  passed  away  since 
we  laid  her  beside  my  father  in  the  old  churchyard, 
yet  still  her  voice  whispers  from  the  grave^  and  her 
eye  watches  over  me  as  I  visit  spots  long  since  haU  - 
lowed  to  the  memory  of  my  mother.— Jfacotila^ 


lUways  heard  Miss  Mary  showed  a  great  deal  of  < 
partiality,    I   believe    it,    too,"    and    without   as 
much  as  a  "good  bye,"  the  sympathizing  friend  de- 
parted. 

For  a  moment  or  two  neither  Emma  nor  her 
mother  spoke ;  then  Mrs.  Willet  said : 

"  What's  all  this  Mrs.  Joyce  has  been  telling 
me  7"  and  then,  after  relating  all  that  had  been 
told  her,  she  added,  "  I  could  hardly  make  up  my 
mind  to  believe  you  had  acted  in  that  manner,  and 
yet,  when  I  remembered  that  you  had  asked  for 
chestnuts,  which  I  did  not  give  yon,  and  that  after 
you  had  started  for  school  you  came  back  and 
went  up  stairs,  I  was  afraid  you  had  not  only,  as 
Mrs.  Joyce  said,  been  doing  very  wickedly  at 
school,  but  had  disobeyed  and  deceived  me  also.  I 
am  satisfied  now,  however,  not  only  from  your 
being  in  possession  of  that  reward,  but  from  your 
happy  countenance,  that  there  has  been  some  mys- 
tery. Now  explain  it  to  me." 
'  Emma  then  told  her  mother  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  school  that  morning,  also,  that  she  wanted  J 


AN  ALLEOORT. 


to  tell  her  of  it  at.noon,. but  seeing  she  was  so  busy,,  r    A  humming-bird  met  a  butterfly,  and,  beis^ 


she  thought  it  best  to  wait  till  after  school  in  the 
afternoon ;  how  that  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  Miss 
Mary  was  about  giving  out  the  premiums,  the 
school  door  opened,  a  little  boy  came  in,  and 
going  np  to  Miss  Mary,  handed  her  a  geo- 
graphy, saying "  he  thought  it  belonged  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies."  Miss  Mary  opened  it  and 
found  it  had  Agnes  Joyce's  name  in  it  She  asked 
him  how  he  came  by  it  He  said  "  she  came  into 
his  mother's  store  to  buy  some  chestnuts  this  morn- 
ing, and  left  it  on  the  counter."    When  Agnes 


pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its  person,  and  the  glory ' 
of  its  wings,  made  an  ofisr  of  i>erpetttal  IHendship.' 
*'I  canttet  thfaik  of  it,"  was  the  reply,  •<  as  you 
ono«  spBAed  me,  and  called  me  a  crawling  dolf 
"Impossible I"  exoUimed  the  hQim»i]ig4>hTl;  "I 
always  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  such 
beantifkd  dteatunes  as  you/'  "P>erhaps  yon  do 
now,"  said  the  othtt,  f'  but  when  yt>«  insuHed  me  I 
was  a  caterpillar.  So  let  me  give  yen  a  Wt  ef  ad- 
vioe.  Never  insult  Uie  boable,  as  tli^  may  soma 
day  beeoma  your  mperiow." 


I^ttihttfi'  §t^)xtimtut 


NOISY  BOYS. 
No.  L 

"  No  noise,  now,  Alfred — mind." 

There  wu  not  much  in  the  words,  bat  the  Toioe 
WIS  cold  and  harsh,  m  Mrs.  Meredith  stepped  from 
tbe  parlor  to  meet  her  son,  a  boj  of  ten  jears  old, 
Just  returned  from  school.  There  was  no  kiodlj 
greeting  in  the  tones,  nothing  that  told  of  a  mother's 
loring  sympathy ;  and  Alfred  jast  then  felt  so  brim- 
ful of  life  and  energy,  longed  so  much  to  do  the 
Tcry  thing  he  was  forbidden  to  do— '<  make  a  noise," 
that  the  mandate  cama  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
upon  his  joyous  spirits. 

Now  Mrs.  Meredith  was  by  no  means  an  unkind 
woman,  but  she  lacked  the  gift  of  understanding 
mnd  entering  into  the  feelings  of  others,  especially 
the  little  ones.  To  have  her  house  in  the  perfection 
of  order,  her  own  person  as  neat  as  possible,  and 
her  children  what  she  called  ''  proper,"  made  at 
once  the  business  and  misery  of  her  life ;  so  oon- 
tinually  were  they  liable  to  get  out  of  tbe  straight 
line  which  she  had  drawn  for  them.  Her  boys 
were,  as  she  expressed  it,  her  greatest  trouble,  for, 
do  as  she  would,  they  were  hard  to  reduce  to  order, 
and  she  felt  inexpressibly  reliered  when,  one  by 
one,  they  passed  from  the  sprightly  age  of  mere 
childhood  into  the  sober  habits  of  the  youth  and 
man.  All  bat  one  bad  thus  left  her,  and,  alas !  cast 
BO  longing  look  back  upon  a  home  whose  atmo- 
sphere had  been  shadowed  by  restraint  and  gloom. 
Xhis  exception  was  Alfred,  the  youngest  boy,  who 
now  stood  with  the  knob  of  the  hall  door  in  his 
hand,  longing,  yet  fearing,  to  give  it  one  **  glorious 


**  Why,  mother,  hare  you  the  headache,  or  is  any 
oaa  sick  in  the  house  ?" 

'*  No,*'  very  coldly,  "  but  I  do  not  choose  to  hare 
a  noise.  So  when  yon  have  hung  up  your  hat  and 
aatehel,  each  on  its  own  peg — mind,  on  its  own  in- 
dhridoal  peg — you  may  come  into  the  parlor  and 
■it  with  me  until  dinner  is  ready." 

**  0,  but,  mother,"  said  the  boy  pleadingly,  "I  am 
to  tired  of  sitting  already — I  do  so  want  to  run  and 
jump  a  little.  And  besides,  our  school  has  a  half 
holiday,  and  how  would  I  look  sitting  in  the  parlor 
all  the  afternoon  ?" 

Here  the  boy  showed  his  opinion  of  such  a  pro- 
ceding  by  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"Alft^r 

''  Well,  but  mother,  I  must  do  something.  Stay, 
I  have  it ;  I  will  go  in  the  back  yard—here  is  a  bit 
of  chalk  in  ray  pocket — and  I  can  jump  hop-scotch 
there  delightfully." 

'*  By  no  means,  Alfred.  Jane  has  just  washed 
down  the  briok  payement;  and  the  last  time  you 


were  there  you  whittled  sticks  all  oyer  the  grass- 
plot  It  took  her  nearly  an  hour  to  set  it  all  to 
rights." 

''  Then  the  garret,  mother.  I  will  promise,  in- 
deed I  will,  not  to  disturb  anything  there.  But  I 
told  Ned  Wells  that  I  would  ask  you  to  let  him 
come  here  to  play  with  me,  and  the  garret  is  such  a 
first-rate  place  for  hide  and  seek." 

If  Mrs.  Meredith  had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  her 
neatly  arranged  attics.  She  always  carried  every 
disused  article  there  with  her  own  hands,  and  under 
her  management  the  apartments  were  made  to  pre- 
sent quite  a  Aimished  appearance,  instead  of  being 
tbe  receptacles  of  old  time  litter  which  can  never 
be  of  any  possible  use  to  the  burdened  owner,  and 
generally  occupies  more  space  than  it  is  worth.  She 
was  used  to  point  triumphantly  to  these,  her  upper 
dominions,  when  boasting  of  her  peculiar  tact  as  a 
nice  housekeeper ;  quoting,  on  these  occasions,  the 
remark  of  a  lady  acquaintance, "  Show  me  her  gar- 
rets instead  of  her  parlors,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
sort  of  a  housekeeper  she  is."  It  was  therefore 
with  no  small  degree  of  horror  that  she  listened  to 
master  Alfred's  suggestion. 

"Play  in  the  garret,  indeed!  and  have  everything 
at  sixes  and  sevens !  you  might  know,  Alfred,  that 
I  would  never  consent  to  such  a  plan.  And  as  to 
having  any  of  your  romping  schoolfellows  to  soil 
and  disorder  the  honse,  you  may  go  and  tell  Ned 
Wells  and  the  r^st  that  they  had  better  stay  in 
their  own  homes.  Then  when  you  come  back  yoa 
may  either  go  to  your  own  room  and  learn  your 
lessons,  or  sit  with  me  in  the  parlor,  as  I  told  yon 
before.  It  is  not  every  little  boy  who  has  such 
a  good  mother,  and  such  a  nice  place  to  be  in  as  yoti 
have." 

"No,  it  is  not,  indeed!"  thought  Alfred  bitterly, 
as  he  sullenly  sat  down  on  the  stairs  after  bis  mother 
had  left  him,  and  leaned  his  head  on  the  steps 
above  him.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  estimato  his 
blessings.     Then  he  passionately  broke  forth — 

"  0,  if  mother  would  only  smile  and  speak  kindly! 
She  never  says  'dear'  to  me,  never  puts  her  arm 
round  me,  as  some  ether  boys'  mothers  do,  nor  lets 
me  tell  her  little  things  I  want  so  much  to  say  to 
some  one.  Then  that  hateful  parlor!  everything 
so  straight  and  stiff!  I  must  never  touch  a  book, 
because  they  are  placed  just  so— nor  make  the  least 
noise — and  I  am  so  tired  of  being  still." 

Here  Alfred  fairly  broke  down,  and  sobbed  some 
minutes  without  control.  But  it  is  not  in  the  child- 
ish temperament  to  remain  long  in  one  mood,  and 
the  boy  soon  started  up  from  his  listless  attitude 
with  all  his  former  energy. 

'*  She  said  I  might  go  and  tcU  Ned  Wells,  and  I 
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mean  to.  But  I  shall  have  my  holiday  somewhere^ 
I  know;  there's  room  enough  in  the  streets,  if 
there's  none  in  the  house." 

What  became  of  Alfred  in  that  dangerous  plate — 
"the  street  school" — may  bo  gathered  from  the 
after  events  of  the  day. 

"  Where  is  Alfred  ?"  said  his  lather,  as  he  rose 
from  rather  a  late  dinner;  "I  saw  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Ashton,  on  my  way  down  street,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  hod  given  the  school  a  half-holiday.  Have 
you  permitted  Alfred  to  go  anywhere  this  after- 
noon ?■' 

"  Really,  I  never  thought  of  him  all  dinner-time," 
said  the  now  conscience-stricken  mother.  **  But  the 
truth  is,  he  came  heme  as  usual,  wild  as  a  deer,  and 
wanted  to  set  all  the  house  in  an  uproar,  besides 
bringing  some  of  his  rude  companions  to  help  him. 
So  I  told  him  to  go  and  forbid  their  coming,  and 
then  to  return  immediately  and  study  his  les- 
sons." 

"  And  where  do  you  suppose  he  is  now?" 

"  In  his  room,  of  course,  where  he  has,  perhaps, 
fallen  asleep.     I  will  send  Jane  to  see." 

Jane  went  as  she  was  directed,  but  returned  with 
the  intelligenoe  that  Alfred  was  not  in  his  apartment, 
and  everything  was  exactly  as  she  had  left  it  when 
"  putting  to  rights  "  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  She 
had  felt,  on  leaving  Alfred,  that  perhaps  she  had 
been  a  little  hard  with  him,  but  was  too  proud  to 
confess  it  and  give  up  something  to  his  gratification. 
Afterward  she  had  become  absorbed  in  the  con- 
trivance of  some  piece  of  fancy-work  which  she  had 
in  hand,  and  forgotten  all  about  him.  She  now 
urged  her  husband  to  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Wells',  and 
even  followed  him  to  the  street  door,  looking  wist- 
fully up  and  down  the  wide  avenues,  in  the  rain 
hope  of  beholding  her  truant  boy. 

Several  hours  passed  wearily  away;  it  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  quite  dark,  and  yet  there  had  been 
no  tidings  of  Alfred  or  his  father.  Just  as  Mrs. 
Meredith's  feelings  were  becoming  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch,  her  husband  returned,  leading  Alfred 
by  the  arm.  But  such  a  figure !  Mrs.  Meredith's 
carpets  were  soiled  for  once.  Every  part  of  his 
clothing  was  saturated  with  mud,  and  his  neat  cap 
and  jacket  torn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely 
useless. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  I  found  this  boy  7"  said 
Mr.  Meredith,  sternly. 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  that  after  a  vain  quest 
at  their  neighbor's  for  his  missing  son,  ho  was  told 
that  he  had  been  seen  helping  to  draw  a  fire-engine, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  noisy  boys  and  swearing 
men.  He  had  followed  him  from  point  to  point, 
until  at  last  he  gained  sight  of  him  on  one  of  the 
wharves,  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  disorderly  lads, 
who  were  encouraging  him  to  fight  with  another 
boy  much  larger  than  himself.  In  this  way  hi.<« 
clothes  had  been  torn  and  disfigured,  and  just  as 
his  father  reached  him  the  boys  hod  finished  their 


^f.' 


sport  by  tossing  him  In  the  mud  at  the  side  of  the 
wharf. 

"  iVom  whence  they  loft  me  to  rescue  him  as  I 
best  could,"  added  Mr.  Meredith,  ''for  they  soon  nm 
off  when  I  made  my  appearance.  Had  I  been  a 
few  moments  later  he  might  have  been  drowned." 

Very  tbankful  as  Mrs.  Meredith  was  to  have  her 
son  restored  to  her  again,  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  forego  her  usual  stem  discipline.  So  with  manj 
bitter  words  of  reproof,  the  boy  was  sent  snpperless 
to  bed,  and  his  little  heart,  that  was  just  then 
softened  enough  to  have  warmed  with  a  kind  and 
loving  admonition,  steeled  itself  thrice  hardened 
against  his  misjudging  parents.  The  result  of  the 
afternoon's  exposure  was  a  violent  fever,  that  threat- 
ened to  deprive  them  forever  of  the  child,  whose 
lively  ways  made  the  only  light  of  their  sombre 
household.  But  its  worst  effects  were  the  acquired 
tastes  of  Alfred  for  low  amusements,  and  the  free- 
dom and  lawlessness  of  the  streets  in  comparison 
with  the  forced  restraints  of  a  loveless  home. 

It  is  certainly  proper  that  each  member  of  a 
family  should  have  his  or  her  rights  respected, 
when  order  and  quiet  are  necessary  to  their  comfort. 
But  have  children  no  rights  ?  As  well  might  yon 
expect,  mothers,  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  gushing 
fountain,  or  imprison  a  sunbeam,  as  to  quench  the 
sparkling  mirth  of  a  child.  Better  to  bear  patiently 
with  a  little  noise,  than  ''offend  one  of  the  little 
ones ;"  better  to  err  on  the  loving  side,  than  cloud 
the  young  mind  with  the  gloom  that  must  soon 
enough  overshadow  it,  when  the  cares  of  life  come 
with  their  burdens. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  that  children 
be  allowed  to  become  torments  to  their  indulgent 
parents.  Yet  bear  with  and  encourage  their  lively 
dispositions.  If  it  is  health  for  their  delicate  lungs 
to  be  noisy,  teach  them  to  sing — turn  the  usually 
discordant  sounds  into  music.  Help  them  in  their 
play.  Bo  not  be  afhiid  of  becoming  a  little  ehOd 
again.  Happy  will  you  be  if  the  purity  and  un- 
worldliness  of  the  child-nature  may  bo  yours  onoe 
more.  And  you  will  be  repaid  a  thousand-fold  by. 
the  clinging  love  find  confidence  of  those  to  whom 
you  are  bound  to  give  more  than  mere  food  and 
clothicg,  for  their  future  welfare  or  misery  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  early  impressions  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make. 


THE  AFFECTIONS. 
The  very  first  lesson  which  yoo  should  teach  your 
child  should  be  the  just  value  of  your  affeotions, 
since  it  it  through  their  medium,  chiefly,  that  yom 
can  hope  properly  to  influence  h  s  obedience;  and 
without  securing  his  obedience,  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  you  can  train  him  properly  in  his  ways  of  life. 
You  are  to  teach  him  this  lesson  by  a  careful  dis- 
crimination between  right  and  wrong,  in  your  con- 
sideration of  hi?  conduct  You  are  to  permit  no 
misconduct,  however  trifling  in  itself,  to  pass  with- 
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out  due  notice ;  it  mutt  be  promptlj  eh«elMd  to  be  > 
effeotuallj  conqnerecL  Error  is  like  that  Geni  in  > 
the  Arabian  Tale,  who,  thoagh  his  bulk,  when  on-  > 
eonftned,  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  could  yet 
squeexe  himself  into  the  compass  of  a  quart  pot : 
It  is  surprising  from  irhat  small  beginnings  most ! 
monsters  grow.  The  first  lesson  which  the  boy 
learns  from  this  observant  discrimination  is  the; 
yalne  which  you  yourself  set  npon  your  aflfections.  \ 
He  soon  sees  that  they  are  valuable— only  to  be ; 
acquired  upon  certain  terms  and  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration. You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  prescribe 
the  terms — to  declare  the  conditions.  You  may 
make  your  affections  cheap  or  dear,  at  your  own 
pleasure.  If  too  cheap,  he  will  not  value  them ;  if 
too  dear,  be  will  despair  of  procuring  them.  The 
true  principle  by  which  to  determine  the  conditions 
for  secnring  them,  is  the  simple  one  of  always 
doing  justice.  If  he  deserves  praise,  praise  him;  if 
he  merits  blame,  do  not  withhold  it.  In  neither  case 
be  immoderate,  for  a  boy  seldom  deserves  any  great 
degree  either  of  praise  or  blame.  The  terms  of  your 
favor  yon  are  to  unfold  to  him,  not  by  set  lessons, 
but  by  your  habitual  conduct;  and  he  will  find  it 


easy  to  eomplj  with  reasonable  conditions  in  order 
to  secure  those  affections,  which,  moved  as  they 
are  by  inflexible  justice,  he  will  soon  discern  are 
beyond  all  price.  This  principle  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  of  every-day  experience.  We  see  it  in  the 
public  thoroughfare,  at  all  hours,  at  every  turning. 
Affections  are  moral  rewards !  They  are  to  be 
given,  like  money,  very  sparingly,  and  not  till  you 
have  carefully  inquired  whether  they  be  due  or  not^ 
They  are  to  be  given  to  justice,  not  to  partiality. 
The  ill-advised  and  lavish  affection  of  the  parent^ 
like  indiscriminate  charity  in  the  highways,  soon 
makes  the  receiver  wasteful  of  the  treasure  he  re- 
ceives. Besides,  when  the  parent  has  been  giving, 
because  of  his  blind  love,  what  has  ho  left  himself 
to  bestow,  when  the  child  deserves,  and  when  it  is 
the  parenTs  duty  to  reward  ?  It  is  from  this  pro- 
fligacy  of  bounty  that  children  become  capricious 
in  moral  judgment,  perverse  and  wanton  in  dispo- 
sition. From  this  they  grow  up  preferring  wrong 
to  right ;  or,  rather,  practising  the  wrong  quite  as 
commonly  as  the  right,  from  an  absolute  incapacity 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  them. 
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FASHIONS    FOR    MAY. 

BT  OBXIO  C.   SCOTT,   OP  NEW  YORK. 
DBTAILS   OF  DBSIGIT. 

Lady  oh  the  Left. — Robe  of  green  figured  taffetcu. 
Skirt  ornamented  with  nine  flonnoes,  edged  with 
narrow  green  ribbon.  Plain,  high  body.  Waist 
with  a  eeinture  of  the  stuff  of  the  dress,  with  long 
flowing  ends  and  donble-bow,  edged  like  the  flounces. 
Bleeree  larg^  trimmed  with  three  flounces  at  the 
•ad,  and  two  at  the  top.  Collar  and  under-sleeves 
of  embroidered  muslin. 

This  dress  duplicates  the  robe  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  Spring  organdies  and  bareges,  with  the  dif- 
ferenoe,  that  in  place  of  the  upper  flounce  in  this, 
they  are  woven  to  be  made  in  double  skirt  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  effect  is  the  same  in  each, 
because  of  the  increased  weight  and  substance  of 
taffetae  over  the  thin  tissues. 

Bonnet  of  white  silk,  with  softy  sloping  crown, 
the  back  part  formed  of  alternate  bands,  an  inch 
wide,  of  green  and  white  silk.  The  curtain  and 
border  are  all  white,  edged  with  green.  Strings 
white,  and  tho  border  ornamented  with  a  rouleau  of 
green  and  red,  and  a  bouquet  of  Spring  flowers  and 
foliage  on  the  left  side.  The  deeeoue  (under  the 
border)  is  formed  of  white  lace  or  blonde,  as  relief 
to  the  cheeks,  and  a  bandeau  of  red  ribbon  over  the 


forehead,  grasped  by  three  little  rosettes  of  black 
lace.  Gloves  of  lilac,  green,  or  drab  kid,  and  black 
satin  Fran^ais  lace-boots. 

Ladjf  on  the  Right. — Robe  of  bright  lilac  moire. 
Skirt  trimmed  with  bands  of  the  same  goods  in  ono 
shade  darker,  or  with  velvet ;  there  being  fonr  bands 
which  terminate  in  knots,  and  three  bands  alter- 
nating which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  skirt 
The  pagode  sleeves  are  trimmed  in  keeping,  and  a 
band  passes  over  each  shoulder  from  the  point  in 
front  to  a  point  at  the  waist  behind ;  the  point  of 
the  back  at  the  waist  being  out  in  the  diamund 
shape,  as  there  is  no  seam  up  the  centre  of  the  back. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  the  gored  form,  and  pyramidal, 
except  that  the  greatest  length  and  fullness  is  be- 
hind. This  is  a  plain,  rich  dress,  serving  both  the 
purposes  of  promenade  and  evening  wear. 

Straw  bonnet  in  the  cottage  shape,  approaching 
the  elevation  of  the  border,  as  given  to  the  Broad- 
way ehapeau.  The  trimmings  are  of  lilac,  with  a 
fall  of  wheat  heads  on  the  left  side.  De—oue  of 
white  blonde  ruches  for  the  cheeks,  and  a  torsade 
over  the  forehead,  under  the  border,  of  lilac  ribbon 
and  lilac  flowers  and  foliage. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  make  some  bonnets 
without  a  frame  to  the  face,  or  deaaoue.  Gloves  of 
russet  kid,  and  lace-boots  of  satin  Fran^ais  to  match 
the  color  of  the  robe* 
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OSITBUAL  REMARKS.  > 

The  Broadway  Bonnet  is  the  marked  jMciiUaritj  ) 
of  ladiea'  dress  this  Spring.     Borne  of  the  best ) 
houses  are   making  it    without  a  (iMtout,     The  > 
ihape  of  the  bonnet  gires  it  the  marked  feature  of  > 
the   style;   for,  whether   made  of  straw  or  silk,  ^ 
it  is  always  plain,  large,  dignified,  reaching  far  > 
forward  and  upward,  with  a  sof^  plaited  orown.  > 
At   the   sides    it    flares,    evasiycly,    at   the  ears,  ? 
and  the  border  then  extends  forward  and  upward  ^ 
fh>m    the  head,   as    if    it    cared    not    for    conse-  \ 
quonees.     From  the  wide  border,  the  orown  slopes 
backward,  being  composed  of  inch-wide  longitu- 
dinal plaits.    The  curtain  is   of  medium  depth. 
The  bonnet  of  the  figure  on  the  right  is  in  fashion, 
but  not  the  extreme  of  it    To  be  so,  it  should  ap- 
proach farther  forward  and  upward,  giving  it  an 
appearance  between   hoydenishness  and  dignity. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  plain;  and  the  trimmings  re- 
commended for  the  bonnets  on  the  picture-plate 
are  in  greatest  faror.     The  bonnet  consists  of  a 
wide  plaited  and  sloping  crown,  not  a  very  deep  > 
curtain,  but  a  very  wide  border,  very  flaring  at  the 
ears,  with  strings  (bride*)  the  same  color  as  the 
predominating  one  of  the  bonnet 

The  dresses  noted  in  last  number — as  the  iayorite 
thin  tissues — are  the  only  ones  which  have  yet 
been  opened.    There  are  some  dresses  and  bonnets 
to  be  seen  on  Broadwaj,  which  were  neVer  intended 
for  promenade.     For  instance,  a  lady  walked  into 
Stewart's  the  other  day,  after  sailing  along  before 
me  for  two  or  three  squares,  who  wore  a  delicate  \ 
sea-green  silk,  having  four  flounces,  a  heavy  velvet  \ 
cloak,  although  the  day  was  brilliant  with  sun  and 
warmth,  and  worse  than  all,  a  pale  gold-colored  satin 
bonnet,  with  marabout  feathers.     Her  drera  and 
bonnet  were  never  meant  for  walking,  bnt  for  car- 
riage toilet,  and  would  never  have  been  worn  by  a 
woman  of  taste.     If  ladies  dislike  dull  and  sombre  ^ 
colors,  what  can  be  more  chaste  and  bright  than  ? 
the  Quaker  tints,  which  are  always  admissible  on  I 
the  promenade,  and  always  pretty  ?  ? 

Colors  of  mild  tone — neutral  on  the  negative —  > 
obtain  this  Spring,  especially  in  silks ;  but  in  Or-  ? 
gandxf  and  Bareye*,  all  the  floral  tints  of  the  ^ 
world  are  copied.  ^ 

The  costume  which  produced  the  happiest  effect  > 
on  our  mind  of  any  which  we  have  yet  seen  this  J 
Spring,  was  a  motueline  de  lain  robe,  woven  in  > 
the  coquettish  and  enlivening  flounced  style,  and  > 
cut  in  the  gored-skirt  fashion.  It  was  worn  over  > 
one  of  Thompson's  pyramidal  skirts — not  too  full,  > 
but  in  demi-t'ain  Over  her  shoulders  she  wore  > 
a  French  cashmere  square  shawl,  with  its  prepon-  ^ 
derating  color  relieving  the  tone  of  a  sanguine  and  > 
healthy  complexion.  On  her  head  she  wore  an  ) 
incomparable  straw  bonnet  It  was  not  fine,  but ) 
finely  shaped,  in  keeping  with  the  Broadway  model.  ? 
The  only  trimming  perceptible  on  the  charming  > 
bomnet  was  a  rose  over  the  right  temple,  under  the  \ 
brim,  from  which  extended  a  torsade  to  the  left  of  > 


the  crown  on  the  outside,  where  one  single,  fell- 
blown  rose,  and  a  tuft  of  green  ribbons  were  it4 
onty  ornaments.  The  soft  crown  was  of  plaits  of 
straw  and  green  sflk,  alternating.  Each  ear-ring 
was  of  massive  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  ring  two 
inches  in  diameter,  like  an  infinitesimal  cart-tire, 
with  the  outer  edge  chased.  Over  the  shoulders, 
next  the  dress,  was  a  black  guipure  cape.  The 
gloves  were  russet  kid,  in  the  gauntlet  shape.  Her 
lace-boots  were  faultless,  made  of  solt'n  /Vanfatt. 
Her  hair  was  combed  back  in  relief,  slightly  full 
over  the  temples,  and  parted  over  the  centre  of  the 
forehead.  With  this  simple  dress,  she  was  reallj 
the  most  dintingui  looking  lady  that  we  have  met 
on  our  fhshionable  promenades  this  Spring. 

THB  BROADWAY  BONNBT. 

A  FKATURK  IM  LADIES*  COSTUME  FOR  SPRUra,  I860. 


T.  S.  Arthur,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  The  bonnet  represented  by  the  "ladf 
on  the  right"  in  the  colored  plate  for  May,  is  th« 
popular  style  for  this  Spring;  but  the  most  marked, 
peculiar,  taking,  and  dietingui  form,  is  that  whieli 
is  termed  the  Broadway  Bonkkt.  In  no  feature 
of  costume  is  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of  Raphael, 
that  "  the  outline  is  the  picture,"  more  clearly  illua* 
tratcd  than  in  this  singularly  and  stylishly  shi4>ed 
bonnet  It  is  all  the  rage  with  the  ffaut  Ton;  and 
OS  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  it  engraved  on  the  steel 
plate,  I  send  a  copy  to  you  on  tracing-cloth,  with 
the  request  that  you  get  it  carefully  transferred  and 
engraved  on  wood,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair  readen 
of  the  Home  Magazine.  I  drew  it  fVom  a  bonnei 
that  is  recognized  as  a  type  of  the  highest  style  of 
the  millinery  art 

For  a  blond,  the  Droadwny  appears  well  with  a 
front  (the  border  and  panne  are  in  one  piece)  of 
straw,  edged  with  a  lilac  ribbon  and  an  infinitesimal 
edging  of  white  lace.  The  ear  should  edge  the  cur- 
tain of  lilac  The  crown  should  be  formed  of  plata 
of  straw  and  bands  or  ribbons  of  lilac,  alternating ; 
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formed  in  tiie  oap-BhApe,  quite  fiill,  faUinf  and 
doping.  Ai  the  ean  the  border  flares  at  nearlj  a 
right  angle  with  the  bead.  The  airings  are  of  lilao 
ribbon,  edged  with  a  little  white  laoe.  The  border 
is  omainented  on  the  left  side  with  a  Taee  ehou,  or 
rosette,  with  a  bonqnet  of  flowers  and  leaves  of  lilae, 
iQilling  from  its  centre  to  below  the  ear,  with  a  knob 
of  lilae  ribtMOA  springing  firom  beneath  the  rosette. 
From  the  rol^p,  or^|<n«,  a  torsade  of  lilao  ribbons 
orosses  the  jkmm  to  tne  right  side,  extending  orer 
tiie  border  to  the  inside  of  border  at  the  temple, 
where  it  ends  under  •  full-blown  donble-rose  and 
rose-leaves.  There  Is  ne  other  ornament  under  the 
border,  no  ruche  or  cap.  The  hair  is  dressed  in 
buHdeaux,  disclosing  the  bottom  of  the  ears,  and  a 
pair  of  Roman  ear-rings,  about  one  and  ik  half 
inches  in  diameter,  in  thft  foiin  of- a  square-edged, 
thick  ring  of  massive  gold,  with  the  edges  chased, 
is  the  favorite  style  for  wear  with  this  bonnet 


The  Roman  Ear-ring. 
OThis  is  the  tise  preferred,  made  with  or  without 
the  loop.  a.  c.  9, 


^tnlth  §t^ntimtnU 


CLOTHING. 

BY  HATnE   HOPJEFUL. 

Clothing  should  be  worn  for  health  and  coivye- 
nience,  to  render  it  useful  to  the  wearer.  Few  in- 
dividuals, even  among  the  learned,  have  given  that  < 
attention  to  the  human  organism  which  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  health  demand,  and  their  bodies 
daily  suffer  by  consulting  custom  instead  of  eonve- 
nienee  and  usefulness  in  dress. 

Those  who  dictate  the  style  of  dress  often  exhibit 
great  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  its  healthfulness  and 
usefhlnees.  The  .  clothing  of  all  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom 
to  the  wearer,  and  comfortably  protect  all  parts 
except  the  face  in  cold  weather. 

As  the  air  necessaxy  for  the  purification  of  the 
blood  and  inyigoration  of  the  system,  is  admitted 
to  the  lungs  through  the  mouth  and  nose,  these 
should  not  be  covered.    When  clothing  is  tightly 
arranged  about  the  chest,  the  lungs  cannot  expand 
so  as  to  admit  sufficient  air  to  purify  the  blood  and 
ipvigorate  the  system ;  and  disease,  pain,  and  pre- 
mature death  are  the  natural  results  of  violating  so 
wisely  arranged  an  organism. ,  Tight  olothieg  on 
any  part  of  the  body  prevents  free  circulation  of  \ 
the  blood,  and  causes  congestions,  and  often  con- 
vulsions.    So,  also,  insufficient  or  too  much  clotbing 
of  any  part,  is  alike  injurious  to  health. 
.  Paddings  worn  to  hide  the  deformities  which  a  ' 
thoughtless  position  has  occasioned  the  bony  frame- ' 
work,  or  to  imitate  more  prepossessing   natural 
forms,  sooner  or  later  occasion  disease  in  the  struct- 
ure over  which  they  are  worn. 

Exercise  is  a  law  of  nature  which  none  oaa  avoid, 
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even  in  cold  or  sultry  weather,  without  li^uty  to 
health,  hence  the  importance  of  clothing  the  body 
so  as  to  shield  from  dampness  and  inolemeney,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  freedom  and  ease  of  motion. 
Many  of  the  most  fashionable  styles  of  dress  are  un- 
fitted for  healthful  exercise — cramping  some  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  chest,  or  exposing  some  other  parts, 
as  the  head,  neck,  arms,  feet,  Umbs,  Ac. 

If  people  would  secure  health  they  must  not  be 
guided  by  custom,  but  by  sound  sense,  in  arranging 
their  clothing.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should 
dress  alike,  but  each  one  should  be  guided  by  good 
sense,  adaptation  to  their  means  and  occupation  Id 
life. 

Children  often  sufibr  from  improper  clothing, 
much  more  than  adults.  Their  young,  joyous,  and 
active  natures  demand  a  great  amount  and  variety 
of  active  and  vigorous  exercise.  Girls,  no  less  than 
boys,  require  active  exercise  in  the  pure  air  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  if  restrained  by  clothing, 
or  false  ideas  of  physical  development,  become  en- 
feebled in  body  and  dwarfed  in  mind — ^unfitted  for 
those  duties  fur  which  an  all -wise  Creator  designed 
them — incapable  of  supporting  themselves  in  many 
instancesi,  if  not^  by  their  feebleness,  burdensome 
to  others. 

We  greatly  wonder  how  any  mother  ean  suppose 
the  short  and  thin  pants  cf  the  little  boy,  with  ^e 
extension  •  skirts  added  to  the  dress  of  the  little 
girl,  affords  sufficient  protection  to  the  limbs  in  cold, 
windy  weather  1  As  we  previously  stated,  they 
need  to  play  or  exercise  much  in  the  open  air,  to' 
secure  health  iti  eold  as  well  as  warm  weather,  and ' 
for  this  pwpoee  the  humane  and  sensible  mother 
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»Hft  devUto  ftom  outtom,  if  mmd  bi,  And  dtiwim 
ft  more  bMlthfal  and  murmor  Anm,  •»  h«r  bettor  \ 
•enaOf  Mid  th«  love  of  h«r  offfpring  and  ito  Aitora 
iMalth,  happinoMy  and  vwliilnow,  onghi  to  diotate 
her.  How  many  chBdrM  sleep  in  nniimelj  graTes, 
(who  might  bare  been  ipared  to  their  parent!  and 
tiie  world,)  for  laok  of  due  refleotion  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  a  fond  mother!  An  epidemio  ragei 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  little  ehild,  enfeebled 
by  fuhionable  clothing,  constrained  habits,  and 
impure  air,  easily  falls  a  prey  to  the  inrader.  Is 
not  the  lilb  and  health  of  the  child  dearer  to  the 


»elh«r  than  tlM  fuhionably  amnged  garmeBts? 
If  she  reieots  upon  this  ittbjeet  di0  HnXj  mna* 

The  fbet  of  all,  and  espeeiaUy  ehildiMi^  Amdd 
be  well  clothed  with  wairm  lAockinls,  and  ^oea 
that  protect  from  damptteM,  and  the  limbs  well 
shielded  with  thick,  oc  lined  elese  drawen,  raaehimg 
to  the  top  of  the  shoe  or  boot»  i^oold  wealii*. 
This  article  of  clothing  for  t^imlflPmnofa  itMf 
needed  now  than  befoie  exteiRo*  slwts  w>eiw  won, 
which  ought  not  to  be  worn  bj  tttHa  ^ris  in  cold 
or  windy  weather. 


§%uU  Ux  ^pnptUtft^tn, 


How  fO  Cook  ait  Bo«.— What  a  wretched  thing  ; 
is  a  badly  cooked  egg !  whether  it  be  liquid  as  a 
lady's  tear,  or  as  solid  as  a  Somersetshire  dumpling. 
If  yon  want  an  egg  well  cooked,  first  try  the  plan 
recommended  by  a  corropondent  of  the  Cottaffe 
Qardtnw,  who  remarks : — "  An  agg  A^d  ttbt  bO 
boiled,  it  should  only  be  scalded,  vu^.,  coddled* 
Immerse  your  egg  in,  or,  which  is  better,  ponr  upon 
your  ^gg  boiling  water.  For  time :  proportion  your 
tjme  to  the  sise  and  iramber  of  'y<Pa!t  eggs,  and  the 
oollateral  incidents.  If  yon  cook  yonr  eggs  upon 
yoiur  break£ut  table,  more  time  will  be  reqniriBd. 
3at  if  yon  station  year  apparatus  on  a  good  whole- 
some hob,  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  so  the  radiation 
df  heat  is  less  positive,  less  time  will  suflSce.  Thr/ 
latter  way  is  mine,  winter  and  summer,  and  ttie  \ 
differences  of  the  surrounding  ^ii^oumstanoes  e<)aal- 
ise,  Or  nearly  so,  the  time.  I  keep  one  egg  under 
water  »  mini»Ces;  two,  9i;  three,  10  j  and  four 
nearly  11  minutes.  The  yelk  first  owns  the  power 
ef  the  caloric,  and  will  be  eren  firmly  set,  while  the 
white/idU  be  milky,  or  at  mosttteDkulonsly  gelatin- 
ous.*'   

A  Dnucioirs  Bssbbbt. — ^A  correspondent  pf  the 
Snral  N«w  Ywrker  gires  the  following : — 
.  "'Swo  oups  of  sweet  milk  and  one  of  sour  cream, 
(or  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sweet  milk  and  one  and  a 
half  of  buttermilk);  two  well  beaten  eggs ;  astnall 
teaspoon  of  saleratns,  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt; 
use  fiour  enough  to  make  a  batter  about  as  thick  as 
Ibr  griddle  cakes ;  add  a  teacup  of  dried  cherries, 
plums,  or  enrrants,  and  pour  into  a  tin  pail,  or 
moulds,  with  a  dosely  fitting  cover;  place  it  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  deep  enough  to  teach  the  top 
of  the  mould,  and  boil  fitst  for  two  hours.  Serre 
with  any  sanee.  It  it  very  good  withont  fruity  if 
yon  have  none. 

,  N.  r  18«0.  Awrrt." 


Cfloics  AiiD  IfAVJLoHmirv  ov  Toom  Brvsbis. — 
After  the  general  eare  reyiired  by  the  teeth  them- 
■elvesy  there  is  no  article  of  personal  eomHort  and 
eloanliness  demanding  ^eatsrnisety  eC  oh^iee  and 


management  than  the  tootk-bmsh  employed  in  onr 
daily  toilet.  In  tlie  choice,  that  brush  should  be 
selected  irhich  is  the  finest  and  aoflest,  and  has  the 
bristles  the  most  evenly  and  closely  set ;  and  in  the 
mapagement  all  tliat  will  be  required  to  preserve 
it  in  admirabls  %otadltion  for  the  gums  and  teeth 
wiU  be,  after  iising,  to  immerse  it  in  a  tumbler  of 
clear  w^ler^twioe,  pressing  the  bristles  against  the 
side  of  the  glass  to  wash  out  the  powder,  and  then 
gently  rubbing  quite  dry  ov^ir  a  cloth  stretched 
tightly  over  the  fi:>re-fin|^^.  This  manipulaUon 
requires  amoment  or  tw^'in  ^e  execution,  and  if 
o^ce  adopted  will  notfiefii  to  be  ebnStttnUy  einployed. 

FloHai  SpEcnrmrs. — ^The  mode  of  preserving 
leaves  is  Simple.  Take  two  leaves  of  every  kind 
you  wish  to  keep ;  lay  them  inside  df  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  place  them  under  a  eonsld^femble' 
pressure,  and  let  them  remain  dtting  the  flight. 
Open  them  the  Viekt  morning,  remove  them^  to  ia  dry' 
part  o#  the  paper>  and  pr«es  ^ett  ai^  for'Hm  itane' 
spaoe  of  time.  They  msy  theh  be  plsJ(*d  W^tte' 
book  intended  for  the  purpdde,  aMAtfteiiedViii/irtf' 
with  a  little  gum,  with  the  alterfiiite'fidte  ttencd' 
out,  uid  the  name  written,  with  snch  other  obitr- 
vatioM  as  the  artist  may  think  proper. 

To  RnMOTi  TBI  SfAiifS  OF  line. — The  ttaioa  of- 
ink  on  cloth,  paper  or  wood,  maybe  removed  by  aS* 
acids ;  but  those  acidt  are  to  be  preibrred  which  ara 
least  likely  to  injure  the  texttlre  of  tiie  stafaied  sab- 
stanoe.  The  mnriatle  acid,  diluted  with  fire  or  six 
times  its  weight  of  water,  may  be  applied  to  th« 
•spot,  and  aftor  a  minnto  or  two  washed  off;  repeat- 
ing the  applieatfon  as  often  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. Less  risk  attends  the  use  of  vegetable  acids* 
A  solution  of  the  oxalic,  citric  (acid  of  lemons),  or 
tortareons  acids,  in  water,  maybe  applied  to  the 
most  delicato  fabrics  withont  danger  of  iBjnring 
them ;  and  the  same  solution  will  disehaige  writing 
but  net  printing  ink.  Henee  it  may  be  employed 
in  cleaning  books  which  have  been  defaced  by  wri- 
ting en  Ike  nsargin,  withont  impahrin^  the  text. 
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'  Ground  Ricb  Pubdiho — Take  a  tablespooniUl 
of  ground  rioo  and  a  little  suet  chopped  fine,  and 
add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  having 
poured  it  int»  a  saucepan  let  it  remain  over  a  clear 
fire  until  thiokened.  Beat  up  an  egg,  with  four 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  two  tableapoonfuls 
of  white  wine;  add  this  mixture  to  the  ingredients 
in  the  8auo«|mPf  gl^o  It  a  shake  or  two  from  right 
to  left,  then  pour  it  into  a  greased  dishi  and  hake 
in  a  moderately  heated  oven. 


How  TO  MAKB  Ybast. — Boil  one  i>oand  6f '  good  \ 
flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  i  ( 
littlo  uH,  in  two  gallons  of  wat^r,  for  onohour.  i 
When  milk-warm,  bottle  it  and  eork  it  close.    It 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  twentj-fonr  hours.     One 
pint  of  this  yeaat  will  uako  eighteen  pounds  of 
bread. 

Ihyitatioks, — ^If  you  ask  a  person  to  dinner,  let  \ 
it  be  a  week  or  tcm  days  i^  adyance ;  because,  to  ^ 


ask  a  person  only  a  day  or  two  before,  looks  as  if 
you  had  been  disappointed  of  somebody  else,  and 
had  asked  him  as  a  mere  stop  gap. 

Be  particular,  likewise,  to  specify  the  day  on 
which  yon  wish  for  his  eompany.  Don't  say  yea 
will  be  glad  to  see  him  on  either  of  two  days,  as 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next.  And  why  ?  Because 
this  person  may  not  wish  to  dine  with  or  risit  yon 
at  all ; .  and ,  so  far  from  a  choice  of  days  b^g 
thought  an  act  of  kindness,  it  may  be  oonsidered 
one  of  servility,  if  not  rudeness.  Always  stato 
only  on«  day ;  and  let  the  invitation,  like  the  aa^ 
•wer,  be  unequivocaL 

Ji^vit^tions  for  seyeral  weeks  in  advanoe  are 
almost  a«  bad  as  invitations  for  alternate  days^ 
beeause  long  invitations  eonvey  the  impression 
that  the  inviter  is  desperately  ill  off  for  guests^ 
and  wishes  to  insure  a  number  at  all  riskf.^  Tho  ' 
person  invited  is  also  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  ,not  Am 
pleasure  or  convenience  that  is  consulted ;  and  to 
raise  a  ft^eling  of  this  kind  is  anything  but  consitft- 
enfr  with  true  politeness. 


^tw  §MUM0m 


Tbb  Masblx  Fauv  ;  oi  tb>  Bomancs  or  Montk  Bsin.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  2  vols.  Boston:  Ticknor  Ji 
PUlda. 

A  book  from  Hawthorne  is  an  event  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  After  a  silence  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  he  speaks  to  us  again,  and  we  Gnd  the  old 
mnsio  in  his  tones,  and  the  old  fascination  in  his 
words — only  the  tones  have  gained  in  richness,  and 
the  words  oome  to  us  with  deeper  meanings.  A 
true,  earnest,  thoughtfhl  man  ^as  moch  in  seven 
years,  and  if  he  write,  it  will  be  from  higher  ideals. 
Thia  last  work  of  Hawthorne's  shows  him  to  have 
gained  in  power,  as  every  author  should  gain  with 
tdvanoing  year^  nnless  a  poor  literary  vani^ 
eoaes  in  to  dwarf  his  intellect  We  offer  no 
liticiam  on  these  Tolnmes ;  that  is  a  work  of  too 
maeh  eare  and  aoope  for  onr  time,  or  the  limit  of 
our  pages.  Bat  we  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
art  in  lit^ratoie^  as  sources  of  exquisite  pleasure. 

Ah  Aacnc  Boat  Journit  in  thi  Axmniif  or  1854.  By 
Isaac  J.  Hayes.  Boston:  Brown,  Takf^ard  ^' Chase. 
New  Tork :  SKddon  d  Cb. 

This  volume  brings  vividly  before  us  those  Inci- 
dents of  the  Grinoell  expedition  in  which  Dr. 
Hayes  was  a  'prominent  actor,  and  it  will  prepare 
the  public  to  enter,  with  an  intelligent  sympathy, 
into  the  new  expedition  which  he  proposes  to  m&ke 
into  the  icy  regions  of  the  north.  It  is  illustrated 
with  admirable  maps,  drawn  from  Petermann,  and 
is  a  valuable  contribatlon  to  the  literature  of  Arctic 
exploration. 


\  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan.  By  Law- 
rence Oliphant,  Esq.  New  York :  Harper  d  Brw. 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  during 
his  mission  to  China  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  and 
1859,  and  from  his  position  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  observing  the  people  of  both  China 
and  Japan.  His  large  book  is  not  an  official  history 
of  the  mission  of  Lord  Elgin,  but  eontains  his  own 
personal  narrative  and  experiences.  We  see  these 
singiflar  peoffle*  In  many  new  aspects,  and  find  a 
world  'of  interest  in' their  manners,  customs,  and 
politics,  so  wholly  different  from  our  own,  as  to 
place  them  almost  out  of  the  range  of  our  sympa- 
thies. We  do  not  oomprebend  them.  The  illus- 
trations* from  native  and  other  drawings,  are  an- 
merous  and  striking. 

LntxRs  raoM  Swirsaujuro.  By  Samnel  Irensena  Prime, 
author  of  "^  Travels  in  Earope  and  the  East."  New 
York :  Shddon  d  Cb. 

Books  of  travel,  even  by  dull  writers,  are  always 
attractive.  But,  when  they  eome  from  an  observer 
like  Mr.  Prime,  they  bear  with  them  a  charm  that 
binds  ns  to  their  pages.  He  is  at  home  among 
Alpine  scenery,  and  gives  us  pictures  so  boldly 
drawn  that  we  seem  to  be  with  him  in  the  midst  of 
its  sublime  aspects. 

Thx  Manual  op  Pbonoorapht.  By  Benn  Pitman.  Pho> 
nographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  0. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  mannal  for 
students  of  Phonography,  and  we  hear  it  pro- 
nounced the  best  one  extant,  by  those  who  are 
oonkpet^Sit  to  speak  on  the  sobjeet. 
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▲UTBMTUasS  AND  OBOEErATIOirB   OK    TBI    WUT   COABT    OT 

.  AnuoA  AND  ITS  ISLiKM.    Historlcftl  and  Descriptire 
Sketches  of  Madeira,  Canary,  Biafra,  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands ;  their  Climate,  Inhabitants,  and  Produolions. 
Accounts  of  Places,  People,  Customs,  Trade,  Mis- 
sionary Operations,  etcu  On  thai  part  of  the  African 
Coast  lying  between  Tangier,  Morocco,  and  Ben- 
^ela.    By  Her.  Charles  W.  Thomas,  M.  A^of  the 
Georgia  Conference ;  Chaplain  to  the  African  Squad- 
ron  in  1855, 1856,  and  1857.    With  IllnstratioBS  from 
Original  DrawUigs.    New  York :  Darby  A  JoMkaan. 
The  title  of  1;^  l^k  gives  the  range  of  obsenra- 
tion  eigoyed  boT  the  author,  who  has  presented  a 
view  of  Afrie%  its  condiiian  and  prospects,  flrom 
the  stand-point  of  a  Soatbem  clergyman  immiUar 
with  negro  charftctor  In  this  eountryi  and  tbos  en- 
abled to  examin^  ilke  sqbjeai  -under  eiroumstanees 
peculiarly  favorid^lvw    The  y^lniBe  will  find  its  way 
largely  into  the  InmmIh  of  those  specially  interested 
in  the  themes  of  lii^h  H  treata. 

JuuAX  Hon.  A  Tal^<Mr  College  Life.  By  Frederick 
W.  Parrar,  author  of  "Erie,  or  Little  by  Little.'» 
Philadelphia:  J,  JBHL^Ipincottt6>tb. 
Of  this  book  the  North  Americisn-  lafs  .<— '^  The 
sentiments  throughout  are  true  and  nobfo-i-the 
language  is  chaste  and  flne!^«ppropriat»— a  finished 
scholarship  is  at  all  littM  Tis3>le,  and  poetic 
imagery,  sometimes  nsw*  and.  alwayt  ji>eaatifot, 
Tirifies  tlmeiit  ^vtrj  obapter." «  As- a .vtoryi^f  Ool» 
lfl«e  life  it  wiU^go,  Uke  <^^hool  Days  s*  ftngby," 
largely  into  the  handa«f  growing  up  lads,  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  so  gooAta^faook,  and  penradedwitk 
such  noble  sentiments  as  abound  in  its  pa^oe. 
Thero  is  so  much  attraetiye^bad  reading  for  yoitn^ 
people,  that  we  gladly  welcome  erery  rolnme  of 
attractive  good  reading  that  aippears;  and  this  is 
one. 


Thx  Satius  or  JumrAL,  Pnstrs,SuLPiciA,  aitd  Lcciuvs. 

New  York :  ffarper  *  Brothers. 

Ano^er  volume  of  Harper's  Classical  Library  in 
English  translations.  And  we  here  take  occasion 
to  notice  a  new  series  commenced  \>y  the  same 
publishers;  the  texts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classic 
authors  in  neat  12mo.  volumes,  with  flexible  backs. 
The  standard  texts  are  selected,  the  lines  are  num- 
bered, and  indexes  of  principal  words  are  added  to 
each  author.  The  first  issues  of  the  series^ are 
Horace  and  AStchylut,  The  form  is  very  conve- 
nient for  the  recitation-room  or  for  pocket  refer- 
ence; while  the  chaste  style  of  the  edition  makes  it 
very  becoming  to  the  libnury. 

Tn  CAXioirs.  A  Fainily  Picture.  By  Sir  Edwaid 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart  Library  Edition.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lAppincoU  d  Cb. 

By  far  the  handsomest  edition  of  Bnlwer's  works 
yet  seen,  is  that  which  has  been  commenced  by 
Messrs.  Lippincott  A  Co.  of  our  city.  ''  The  Cax- 
tons  "  is  the  first  in  the  series,  which  will  comprise 
twenty  novels,  one  to  be  issued  on  the  first  of  each 
month.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper 
delicately  tinted,  and  the  whole  s^le  of  getting  up 
in  charming  taste. 

Storxss  ntoM  Famoitb  Ballads.  For  Children.  By 
OtBce  Gveenwood.  With  Illustrations  by  Billings. 
Boston:  Titknor  d  Fiddt, 

We  have  the  old  ballads  of  Griselda,  Chevy 
Chase,  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  The 
Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bednall  Green,  Anld  Robin 
Gray,  Ac,  Ac,  rendered  into  the  author's  iine 
prose,  and  issued  in  a  neat  little  volume  The 
froatispieee  is  among  the  sweetest  of  things  wo 
have  gazed  upon ;  a  portrait  of  the  author's  ohlld, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 


(S>UUtfi*  §tp»ttmtnU 


•ALL  GONE." 

Mrs.  Ames  knew  that  something  was  the  matter, 
her  husband  came  home  to  dinner  every  day  with  < 
such  a  worried,  abstracted  air ;  he  was  growing  < 
pale  and  thin,  and  she  felt  that  he  did  not  hear  her  < 
half  the  time  when  she  was  talking  to  him ;  and 
what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest,  he  Jiad  gone  off  \ 
that  very  morning  without  kissing  baby,  though  he  ( 
had  crowed  to  him  out  of  the  cradle,  feeling  quite  \ 
as  certain  of  being   taken  up  and    trbtted  five  ! 
minutes  on  "  papa's  knee,"  as  he  was  of  his  break- 
fast 

Mrs.  Ames  tamed  over  all  these  things  in  her  ! 
mind,  as  she  sate  late  thai  afternoon  knitting  a  | 
baby's  "sock"  and  jogging  the  oradle  in  the  nur- 
sery. 

She  was  a  pleasant  faced  litUe  woman,  and  while  | 
the  night  of  the  brief  winter  day  dropped  about  her,  ^ 


her  thoughts  went  to  and  fro  after  this  fhshion :  ''I 
wonder  what  does  ail  Harry,  poor  fellow  I  I'm  cer- 
tain it  must  be  some  trouble  about  his  business ; 
ni  find  out  to-night,  and  wont  be  put  off  any 
longer  with  his  *  Oh,  Mary,  don't  bother  me  now ; 
women  don't  know  anything  about  men's  aAdra.' 
I'll  hurry  down  and  make  the  ooiee  myself  to-night^ 
he's  so  fond  of  it,  and  then  he  thinks  nobody  pre- 
pares It  quite  so  well  as  I  do." 

And  the  loving,  thoughtftil  little  wifii  laid  down 
her  knitting  and  want  down  stairs  humming  a  tune 
to  herself,  but  etill  there  was  a  little  shadow  on  her 
forehead. 

An  hour  later  Mn.  Ames  sat  in  the  nursery,  toss- 
ing her  baby  up  and  down,  tumbling  him  back  and 
forth,  and  still  Harry  didn't  come. 

It  was  very  strange^  and  every  now  and  then  aa 
exclamation  would  slip  out  of  Mrs.  Ames*  lips  with 
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wbidi  she  IftTiahed  upon  b«r  child — ) 
rhat  if  keepinc  papa !  I  iraeas  ha's  for- ; 


the 

**  I  wonder  what  ia  keeping  papa !  I  gneas 

gotten  mamma  and  baby.    Ob,  dear !  that  coffee  'U 

he  spoiled  I    I  don't  see  wjiat  has  got  into  Harry !" 

At  last  she  heard  the  ftvnt  door  open,  and  the 
(kmiliar  tread  alobg  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 

The  door  opened.  ''What  has  taken  yon, 
Harry  r*  began  Mrs.  Ames,  but  the  words  were  cut 
short  en  the  young  wife's  lips,  with  the  first  glance 
at  her  husband.  His  £soe  was  white  as  the  face  of  \ 
the  dead,  and  it  had  a  half  wild,  half  frensied  look 
that  fairly  froae  her  heart  with  alarm.  She  sat 
down  her  child  en  the  carpet^  and  sprang  toward 


^  Oh  I  what  is  the  matter,  Harry  ?" 

But  he  wared  her  back  with  hb  hand.  '*  Don't 
apeak  to  me,  Mary,"  and  he  sank  into  a  chair  and 
buried  his  face  on  his  arm,  and  a  groan  dropped 
out  of  his  lips  which  fairly  stopped  the  beating  of 
Mrs.  Amos'  heart  She  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and 
her  hands  shook  as  she  laid  them  on  his  arm. 
**  Tell  me,  Harry,  your  own  wife,  what  it  is.  Don't 
keep  it  back." 

The  young  merchant  lifted  up  his  haggard  iaee 
and  looked  at  her  a  moment,  with  such  an  expression 
of  mingled  pity,  and  tenderness,  aud  despair,  that 
she  eonid  hardly  bear  it^  **  I'll  tell  you  what  it  i% 
Maiy,  and  God  help  you  to  bear  It!  Pm  a  ruined 
man  1  eyerf  dollar's  gone.  The  blow  fell  this  after- 
noon," and  he  dropped  his  face  as  though  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the  womaq 
he  loTod  better  than  his  life. 

But  a  sudden  smile  broke  into  her  pale  face,  and 
the  smile  only  looked  the  brighter  for  the  tears 
which  were  running  over  it.  She  drew  dose  up  to 
her  husband  and  dropped  her  fingers  into  his  hair, 
and  her  voiee  was  brave  and  joyfuL  <'  Is  that  all> 
Hany !  b  that  aU  I" 

The  merehant  lifted  hb  head  and  looked  at  hb 
wife  in  blank  amasement.  **  Is  thai  all,  yon  poor 
ehild!  Yon  don't  understand  me.  I've  failed  I  I'm 
a  ruined  man !    All's  gone,  Mary,  all's  gone !" 

"  Ko  it  hasn't,  either."  If  her  Toice  shook,  at 
first,  because  of  her  tears,  It  was  brare  and  strong 
as  she  kept  on.  "  You've  got  me  and  baby  still, 
Harry,  and  we're  get  you;  and  so  long  as  this  b 
true,  and  the  trouble  has  come  upon  us  without  any 
fiuilt  of  our  owe,  well  look  it  brwrely  in  the  face 
and  Conquer  It." 

"  Mary,  do  you  know  what  you're  saying?  What 
b  to  become  of  us  ?" 

**  No  matter,  we  shall  get  along  somehow.  Trust 
me  to  do  my  part,  as  a  true,  loving  wife  should. 
We'll  rent  a  smaller  bouse  and  begin  anew.  Ill 
giro  mnsie  lessens,  and  that'll  help  matters  along 
until  you  get  into  business,  and  we  commence 
creeping  up  again.  111  do  anything,  Harry,  if  you 
wont  g&TC  up  and  say  all's  gone." 

She  had  nestled  olose  up  to  hia,  and  ho  drew 
down  her  fair  head  on  hb  shoulder  and  strained 
her  to  hb  heart 


'*  No,  Mary,  I  wont  giro  up  so  long  as  I've  got 
you,  ngr  precious  wife,  the  best  and  truest  one  that 
man  ever  had.  I  came  home  to-night,  dreading  to 
look  upon  your  face,  dreading  to  hear  the  voice  of 
my  child,  a  distracted,  despairing  man,  and  I  never 
knew  half  your  worth  until  now.  No,  it  isn't  all 
gone,  for  a  man's  rich  without  a  dollar  in  the  world, 
and  sueh  a  wife  as  you  are !" 

And  then  a  little  silence  fell  betit'een  them,  and 
as  her  head  lay  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  Mrs. 
Ames  felt  hb  tears  drop  softly  into  her  hair. 

A  moment  later  she  felt  a  small,  ^eak,  human 
fluttering  along  her  dress,  and  looking  down  she' 
saw  her  boy,  who  had  crept  along  the  floor  to  his 
parents ;  then  he  stood  ruinly  tr^g  to  lift  himself 
up,  hb  sweet,  invoesfwtlfiiioe  full  ef^^kndor,  the  blue 
eyes  agape,  and  thetsffitll  mou^<^d  as  a  duster 
of  ripenOd  currants,  ftill  of  ladgMtr. 

''  See,  papa,  see,  papa,  you,'^^  got  baby  too," 
sobbed  the  young  mother.    -    ..    i< 

And  the  child  lifted  np-^tts^ftnpled  arms,  and 
lisped  ont^  sap  gleeful  triumph  to  its  father,  *'  Baby 
tool  baby  too!"  • 

Henry  Amee  bent  dowif  and  lilted  up  the  little 
fellow ;  but  ho  did  not  spenk,  Ibr  bis  heart  was  fait 
of  its  **  thank  God  "  at  tkarmoment 

She  was  not  one  of  yQni;«briUiant^  idMwy,  cap- 
tivating wonen,  but  she  sdts  a  true^.sWeet,  loving^ 
ftttthful  wife,  and  oh,  wan  ^enet  indeed  to  her 
husband,  in  the  hour  of  Msasrtamity  and  despair,  a 
"Gift  of  the  Lord?"  f^   * 

Years  afterward  Hen^y«Aines  was  a  snecessAil 
merchant^  honored  and  bdoved  of  hb  fdlow  men ; 
and  to  one  who  was  wy  dear  to  him  he  spoke  thus 
of  hb  wife :  <'  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  I  should  be, 
at  thb  moment,  a  miserable,  broken  down,  ruined 
man.  Her  love  and  feith  held  me  up  when  I  was 
falling,  and  I  owe  all  I  am,  under  God,  to  thalt 
blessed  woman,  my  wife,  Mary  Ames." 

Pleasant  and  preoioua  words  to  the  heart  of  a 
woman,  more  to  be  desired  than  honors,  or  riches, 
or  all  earthly  gifts ! 

Blessed  words !  to  be  set  in  pearb  of  living  light 
over  the  days  of  her  life,  and  to  shine  there  forever 
and  forever  I  v.  f.  t. 

EMEBSON  BENNETT'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

This  b  a  new  magasine,  conducted  by  the  well 
known  writer  whose  name  it  bears,  and  showing 
throughout  the  spirit  and  life  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  inftise  into  ererjrthing  that  flows  fhom 
hb  pen.  Ke  has  our  warmest  wbhes  for  success  in 
hb  new  enterprise. 

AFTER  THE  STORM. 
Thb  story  will  be  completed  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Home  Magasine.     In  the  July  number  a  new 
story,  by  Vtrgivia  F.  Towrsxhd,  will  be  com- 
menced, entitled 

DAYS  OF  ICY  LIFE. 
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«TME  LBBSON  IN  £MBROII>£RY." 

We  need  hardly  refer  to  the  beauty  of  our  steel 
plate ;  for,  ere  thif  paragraph  it  read,  it  will  have 
charmed  the  eyes,  and  sent  a  pleasant  ripple  over 
the  feelings.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Ooupil  A  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  use 
of  the  large  print  from  which  we  had  it  engraved 
for  the  Home  Magasine. 


SPRING. 

Thon  collest  to  the  year  with  thy  sweet  Iboo, 
Lifted  up  for  baptismal,  as  a  child's 
Standing  before  the  altar.    Thpu  art  come, 
Anointed  of  our  God,  from  the  white  arms 
In  which  the  winter  clasped  thee.    Thy  voice  thrOls 
Across  tbe  earth's  long  slumber;  with  a  laugh 
The  streams  are  loosened,  as  a  bride  shakes  out 
Her  pearls  unto  the  sjmshine,  and  the  boughs 
Put  their  green  frillings  on,  and  hills  and  vales 
Are  hung  in  grasses. 

Oh,  thy  song  of  birds, 
The  brteth  of  apple-blossoms,  thy  first  gloam! 
Of  daisiea,  in  the  hollows  I 

Thou  dost  aaake 
The  cold  dead  earth,  a  temple  where  our  hearts 
Oo  up  to  worship,  while  our  way  is  spread 
With  gold  and  purple  broideries.    Thou  dost  sweep, 
With  thy  soft  fingers,  the  majestic  keys 
Of  tiie  year's  organ,  and  the  days  take  np 
Their  march  to  jubilees,  and  with  sweet  smUcf 
Prop  down  into  the  arms  of  watching  nights  1 
And  so,  thy  work  accomplished,  thou  dost  yield 
Thy  sweet  life  to  the  summer,  with  a  prayer. 
Dropping  amid  serene  smiles  firom  thy  lips, 
**  I  have  sowed,  Father,  let  another  reap." 

V.  F.  T. 


TO  CORRBSPONDJBNTB. 
L.  R. 

It  if  not  very  probable  that  we  ■hall  orer  behold  \ 
yonr  fkoe  in  this  world ;  bat  we  bless  yoti  fbr  your  | 
letter.  It  eneonragod  and  streagthencd  our  heart  < 
when  we  needed  it 

We  are  glftd  that  from  **  afttr  off''  we  sent  yon  the  J 
''  cnp  of  cold  water,"  and  may  yonr  oonrage  ncror  < 
fail  yon,  and  yoor  life  prove,  dear  friend,  that  U  ii  \ 
**o/  UM  trying,'* 

£•««•«£  Db  G***A. 

The  leaves  you  sent  as  had  not  lost  their  per- 
fume, and  your  letter  had  sweeter  perftime  for  our 
heartflk  We  feel  indeed  that  we  are  not  working  in 
Tain  when  our  Magatine  comes  with  sqoh  "minis- 
trations" to  your  fireside.  May  it  be  always  to 
yon  a  messenger  of  good  tidings ! 

Ella  G.  C  *  •  ♦  ♦  S. 

We  beg^your  pardon  for  not  acknowledging  your 
kindness  before,  and  the  honor  y  n  have  done  us, 
and  will  endeavor  to  do  this  soon  in  a  more  ample 
and  less  pnblio  way. 

T.  F.  T. 


THB  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOJ^ 
We  take  from  the  Homo  Joumai  the  fiilUMnDi^ 
poem  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  F.  AwrAir,  a  wrilOT'Of  Ana 
taloDtty  from  whom  the  pnblic  would  like  to  bear 
much  oftener  than  she  lets  tbem.  •  It  ii  #obo  time 
since  we  have  seen  anything  from  her  pen.  Tho 
tender  beauty  and  touching  pathos  of  this  poem 
will  give  it  a  passport  to  aU  beails.  It  pietorse  tk 
phase  of  life  that  is  all  around  ns^  Tbt  hnmgrj 
wolf  stands  at  your  neighbor's  door,  reader—her 
arm  is  too  weak,  mayhap^  to  keep  him  at  bay. 
Will  you  not  go  to  the  rescue? 

Tou're  tired,  dear  mother,  your  cheek  is  quite  pdo; 
Wont  you  lay  down  your  sewing,  and  tell  me  a  tala 
Of  fairies  that  sent,  in  the  good  thnos  of  ofd^ 
Rich  banquets,  and  Jewels,  and  i>urses  of  gold? 
Not  about  little  Biding-Hood  oroesing  the  moor- 
Was  the  wolf  that  she  met  like  our  wolf  at  the  door?  . 
\  Shall  we  never  walk  out  where  the  houses  so  tall 
)  Have  lace  o^er  each  window,  and  lamps  in  each  hall  7 
I  Where  the  curly-haired  children  play  over  the  grass? 
I  We  mighthear  thelrgay  laughter  and  talk  as  we'd  pass. 
'  Must  you  sit  here  and  worl^  till  your  fingers  are  sore? 
\  I  think  we  might  steal  by  the  wolf  at  the  door  I 

I  ni  lay  down  your  work—oh,  how  warm  it  wfll  be— 

>  My  nice  little  cloak  I— why,  1  thought  'twss  for  met 
I  Once,  always  in  garments  as  fine  I  was  dreraed, 

,  But  I  shan't  ask  for  this,  if  yon  think  twouki  be  best; 

>  Tot  I  can't  understand  what  you  told  me  before, 

I  That  it  might,  for  awhile,  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

\  The  clothes  I  have  on  are  so  thin  and  so  worn  I— 
» I  try  to  be  thankfbl  they  never  stay  torn ; 
I  But  I  should  like  some  new  ones,  with  tassels  and 
braid, 

>  And  stockings  not  shrunken,  nor  ikded,  nor  fiiiyed, 

I  And  a  pair  of  new  shoes— how  they'd  creak  on  the 

fioorl 
\  But  then  he  mi|^t  hear  them— the  Wolf  at  the  door  I 

The  room's  growing  dark,  and  I  cant  see  to  play 
By  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  shines  over  the  way 
And  the  shadows  that  flit  o'er  Its  gleam  on  the  watt— 
They  frighten  roe,  coming  so  shapeless  and  tall; 
Oh,  how  I  would  beg  for  a  candle  once  more. 
If  yon  thought  he'd  not  see  us— the  wolf  at  the  door! 

And  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  it  has  died  away  quite — 
Wont  you  kindle  a  new  one,  dear  roothcT,  to-night? 
Don't  you  love  the  soft  flunes  as  they  crackle  and 

glow? 
They  would  warm  yoot  poor  hands,  that  are  odd  as 

the  snow; 
And  the  kettle  would  sing^harkl— is  that  the  windra 

roar?— 
Oh,  mother  I— I  fear  'tis  the  wolf  at  the  door  I 

Well,  hear  noe  my  prayers,  and  I'll  lie  down  in  bed. 
And  while  your  soft  arm  is  passed  under  my  headt 
Wont  you  tell  me  again  to  be  trusting  and  brave. 
Though  I  march  over  thorns  on  my  way  to  the  grave? 
To  keep  sin  ttom  my  heart  lest  it  eat  to  the  core- 
Dear  mother,  is  sin  like  the  wolf  at  the  door? 

And  tell  me  of  mansions  stfll  grander  than  those 
Where  the  rich  children  play  and  the  grass  greenly 
grows;  [my  bead. 

Where  they'll  give  me  brii^t  robes,  and  a  <n>own  for 
And  on  fruits  from  the  gardens  of  God  I'll  be  fed; 
c  Oh,  mother!  to  think  there  we'll  live  evermore, 
i  And  be  in  no  fear  of  the  wolf  at  the  door! 
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CLOAK, 

Forniihed  by  Ooopbs  k  Oorard,  Ninth  and  Market  8tr«ete«  Philadelphia,  tad  engrared  from 
aetnal  ooatane  by  KaTille  Johnson. 
The  noTtlty  of  our  illustration  for  this  month  is  the  hood,  which  highly  ornate,  ohsste,  snd  neat 
fitting  is  the  meet  beantifal  of  these  generally  olna^y  appendages  that  we  hare  seen 
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NETTED    CFRTAINB. 

Materials.     Boards  head  cotton,  No.  8,  and  royal  embroiderj  cotton  No  16.    A 
bone  mesh  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  will  make  a  nice  sized  diamond. 

The  entire  enrtatn  la  to  be  done  in  ordlnarr  diamond  netting,  on  which  the  design  is  afterwards  to  ho 
earned.  The  number  of  stitches  mu*«t  depend  entirely  on  the  length  required  for  the  curtains.  It  will 
roquiro  36  for  each  patterni  and  an,  with  the  mesh  we  have  siren,  about  five  patterns  will  make  the  depth 
of  a  yard.  It  will  be  easy  to  calculate  precisely  the  number  uf  stitches  required  for  enrtains  of  any  given 
length.  With  regard  to  the  width,  this  also  must  necoB^arily  depend  on  the  size  of  the  window.  Fkich 
stripe  occupies  3S  rows,  or  19  squares,  the  border  being  of  the  same  dimensionsi  and  any  number  of  repe- 
titions ean  be  made.  Curtains  are  extremely  pretty  if  worked  in  alternate  stripes  of  darned  netting,  and 
a  fancy  stltcb  whieh  is  not  darned. 

The  design  for  the  border  itself  would  perhape  be  preferred  by  some  people  to  the  flower  stripes.    A  rery 
handsome  netted  laoe  border  should  be  worked  on  one  side*  and  at  the  noUom  of  each  curtain. 
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ROBB, 


Of  plain  Bilk,  with  trimmings  volanta  of  tb^  same  material,  preaniting  a  plain,  but  at  the 
.  elegStnt  appearance. 
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HARLEQUIN  WATCH  POCKET. 


CBOGHET    COLLAB-POINI    D*    EeLANTIER 


SECTION    OFCOLLAR. 


COIFFURE, 

Of  point  applique ;  a  beantifjil  design  of  rosef, 
buds  and  leaves,  mingled  with  arabesque.  It  is 
pointed  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  at  the  baok, 
with  long  flowing  tabs  confined  on  the  left  side 
with  a  bow  and  ends  of  pink  velvet  ribbon,  while 
ihe  right  side  is  finished  with  clusters  of  pink  Tel- 
ret  bowa,  dotted  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  i 
color. 
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THE    BICfl    MAN^S    BBNfiPACTOR. 


A  poor  man;  niserably  oUuU  was  trundliiig ; 
a  wheolbaiTow  load  of  atoitaa.  Tim  ^day  nai ! 
hot  and  fvltryi  and  ike  swaa^  poured  in  streama  < 
down  %\a  waited,  son-bunit  faee.  Ht  looked  \ 
laborHf^m  and  diecontented.  His  load  .was  | 
heavy,  and  as  the  wheel  janed  oyer  the  in- 
eqaalities  in  his  way,  the  jerkidfv  mt  '^oi^-'i 
tortions  of  his  body  were  painful  to  look  upon. 

An  elegant  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  j 
sleek,  fat  horses,  drove  by.  In  it  sat  the  rich 
owner  of  many  thousands  of  acres.  His  face ; 
wore,  also,  a  look  of  discontent.  Different  as ; 
was  his  lot  from  that  of  the  indigent  day- ; 
laborer — 8urrounde4»  as  he  was,  by  all  external  \ 
means  of  happinM3,.  waked  upon,  ministered ! 
to,  courted,  pattered— he  wa%  if  the  truth  \ 
were  known,  no  happier  tha«  the  poor  com- 1 
plainer  he  had  swept  heedlessly  by. 

Two  men.  were.sh^ng  at  t^  window  of  a; 
cottage,  and  saw  this  passing  phase  of  human 
life. 

**•  Poor  Jim  Coyle,"  said  cae  of  them,  « I  \ 
always  pity  that  man.'' 

'<  And  po^  Edward  Logan/'  said  the  other, 
*♦  I  always  pity  him.'* 

«*  You  wafte  yon?  pity,  then,*  remarked  the  1 
other,  whose  name  was  Howard. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  was  replied ;  "in 
my  Yiew  old  Mr.  Logan  is  more  entitled  tol 
sympathy  tlan  Jim  Coyle,  for' he  is,  I  think, 
the  most  miserable  of  the  two.    And  where; 
there  is  moot  wretehedness  there  is  most  need ; 
of  pity." 

**  Let  him  pity  himself,"  said  Howard,  a ; 
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Iitde  sharply,  *<  If  he  stands  in  need  of  that 
sentiment.  111  ivaste  none  upon  him.  Hatving 
oA  the  means  efhappinees  withfin  his  reach, 
if  he  don't  choose  to  ^njoy  himself,  why;  that's 
bisbusinese,  not  mine;  TherWare  enough  of 
the  hopalesely  aMl'4te)pl«ssly  WrAehed  to  look 
alter.*'      ... 

"None  more  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
wretched,  in  my  view,  than  Edward  Logan,"* 
said  the  other,  wheve  name  wasfMrong.  *  <  True, 
he  has  the  means  of  enjoyment,  in  rich  abund- 
ance around  him,  and  ihe  same  mKy  be  said  of 
Jim  Coyle.  BoUi  ate  unhappy  because  they 
fail  to  use  .aright  the  God-girea^lrers  they 
possess."  •'' 

"I  should  like  to  see  the* rich  abundance 
possessed  by  Jim  Coyle,"  said  Howardjtooking- 
at  his  friend  with  some  surprise.        ^ 

"The  souriseft'of  happiness  are  no^' found  in 
the  mere  possession  of  this  world's  goods,  else 
would  the  riofa.  only  be  in  felicity,  while  the 
poor  would  b*  doomed  to  a  Joyless  life.  The 
true  means  of  delight  can  be  had  in  ai  great 
abundance  by  the  one  as  by  tlie  other.  Your 
Jim  Coyles  may  be  as  happy  as  your  Edward 
Logans ;  yet  each  remain,  as  to  the  possession 
of  worldly  goods,  in  the  same  condition  as 
now."     . 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  fHend  Strong,'*  said 
Howard,  "that  Jim  Coyle  would  not  be  happier 
if  his  toil  were  made,  lighter,  and  his  reward 
continue  the  same  ?" 

"  He  might  bey  but  I  have  roy  doubts.  There 
is  a  class  of   men  that,  like  the  bee,  take 
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honey  from  the  flowers ;  there  is  another  class  \  hearted,  close-fisted  old  wretch  I 
that,  like  the  caterpillar,  feed  only  on  bitter  I  to  me  about  pitying  him." 


Don't  talk 


leayes.     I  think  both  Jim  Coyle  and  JBdward ; 
Logan  are  of  this  latter  class.    They  get  no) 
honey  from  the  flowers.    Place  them  in  what ! 
circumstances  you  will,  and  they  find  the  bitter, 
but  not  the  sweet."      i 

"Prettily  enough  said,"  answered  Howard, ; 
"  but  not  t^e  faot|  ii  mjf  opinion.  Oteerration  \ 
tells  me  that  a  man's  external  oondHioa  has  \ 
almost  everything  to  do  with  his  happiness. ! 
Can  a  man  be  happy  who  works  in  pain  and  I 
weariness ;  who  is  hungry,  while  others  are  < 
fed  to  repletion ;  whose  famishing  children  cry  < 


.*/I  pity  hiniy  neyertheless,  and  from  my 
heart.  I  nerer  see  him  but  I  set  myself  to 
pondering  his  case,  turning  it  oTcr  and  oyer, 
and  searching  in  my  thoughts  for  some  way  of 
helping  him." 

«  Youl  You  help  Edward  Logan  t"  and 
Howard  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea.  **  You 
had  better  elect  yourself  his  benelaetot." 

**  Just  what  I'ye  seriously  thought  of  doing," 
said  Strong,  **  Now  let  me  make  this  propo- 
sition. You  pity  Jim  Coyle.  Elect  yourself 
his  benefactor.     I  pity  Edward  Logan,  and 


to  him  for  the  bread  which  hq  cannot  giye  them ;  '\  will  elect  myself  his  benefactor.    Keeping  our 


who  sees  his  wife  wasting  daily  under  the  pros- ; 
sure  of  toil  and  duty,  which  he  has  no  power ; 
to  lighten ;  who  is  oppressed,  and  no  one  lakes  I 
up  his  cause. — I  iell  you,  my  Ariend,  the  ex- 1 
temal  condition  has  ererythiag  to  do  with  a^ 
man's  happiness  1" 

*  Why  then,  let  me  ask,  la  not  Mr.  Logan  < 


own  counsel,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  help  both 
of  these  men  to  ei^oy  life  better." 

Somewhat  amused  at  this  norel  suggestion, 
Howard  agreed,  and  the  two  men  separated. 

Mr.  Strong  was.  rea}ly  in ^ earnest.  His 
business  was  that  of  a  oonyeyaneer  and  real 
estate  agent.     This  broaght  him  into  frequent 


happy  ?    Could  any  condition  be  more  fayor-  ( intercourse  with  Mr.  Logan,  and  gaye  him  op- 


able?" 

**  A  guilty  conseienoe,  perhaps,"  said  How- 
ard. 

**I  was  not  aware,"  remarked  Strong,  *<that 
there  was  occasion  f<Nr  trouble  in  that  direction. 
What  has  he  done  ?  What  crime  has  he  com- 
mitted t  I  never  heard  any  great  wrong 
charged  against  him.  The  world  bears  teati^ 
mony  that  he  is  an  honest  man." 

"He  may  be  honest,"  was  replied^  "in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  But  how  a 
man,  rolling  in  wealth,  can  see  want  and 
misery  all  around  him,  without  relieying  it, 
•conseienoe  clear,  is  more  than, J  can  under- 
stand." 

"  I  judge  no  man,"  said  Mr.  StAong.  "  If, 
as  to  external  act,  he  keeps  the  command- 
ments inyiolate,  I  leave  his  conscience  with 
him  and  his  God.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I 
think  Mr.  Logan  quite  as  much  entitled  to 
sympathy  as  Jim  Coyle — more  so,  in  fiact,  for 
f^om  habit,  circumstance,  and  range  of  thought 
and  fe«ling,  he  is  capable  of  greater  suffering. 
.Jim  Coyle's  thoughts  moTO  in  a  very  narrow 
circle ;  his  wants  have  never  grown  into  very 
large  dimensions;  give  him  idleness,  and 
•enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  he  will  be  satis- 
fied. You  cannot  say  this  of  Mr.  Logan.  He 
has  every  luxury  the  body  can  desire,  and 
time  enough  to  enjoy  it  Is  he  happy  ?  Look 
at  hU  face!" 

"I  hardly  have  patience  to  hear  you  talk 
after  this  fashion,"  said  the  other.  "Who 
cares  whether  he's  happy  or  not,  the  hard- 


portunities  for  close  observation.  He  knew 
the  man  well — his  character,  his  means,  his 
peculiarities,  his  weaknesses,  and  his  pr^u- 
dices.  He  loved  money,  it  was  his  idol.  He 
started  in  life  with  a  small  inheritaaee,  deter- 
mined to  accumulate,  and  he  had  been  success- 
fuL  Dollar  had  been  added  to  d(^lar,  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field,  until  now,  at  sixty- 
five,  he  was  the  richest  man  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. But,  as  we  have  seen,  wealth  had  not 
brought  happiness ;  so  far  fh)m  it,  if  he  was 
the  richest  man  in  his  neighborhood,  he  might 
also  be  set  dovm  as  the  most  miserable.  Ht 
had  one  son,  but,  as  he  had  loved  money  more 
than  his  child,  the  boy  was  neglected  for  gold. 
A  neglected  child  is  almost  oeVtain  to  wander 
from  the  right  way,  and  get  into  the  road  to 
ruin.  The  feet  of  Mr.  Logan's  child  went 
estray.  He  grew  up  self-willed,  inclined  to 
vioes,  and  impatient  of  controL  At  twenty- 
one  he  was  an  idle,  dissipated  spendthrift.  At 
thirty,  he  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl.  Mr. 
Logan  had  also  a  daughter.  But  the  one  great 
pursuit  of  his  life  absorbed  all  his  affections, 
and  there  were  none  left  for  the  little  blossom 
that  opened  in  his  household.  She  did  not 
learn  to  love  the  cold,  abstracted  man  she 
called  her  father.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  repelled  her,  something  that  prevented 
her  from  coming  to  his  side  or  climbing  upon 
his  knee.  He  made  chilly  the  atmosphere  of 
his  home,  so  that  this  flower  did  not  unfold  in 
richness  and  fragrance.  The  mother  was  a 
nervous  invalid,  between  whom  and  her  hus- 
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"band  no  tme  sympathy  existed.  If  tbey  had 
eTer  loved  each  othor,  theSr  loV6  dfed  and  was 
buried  long  befbire  little  Helen  grew  into  con- 
scious girlhood. 

When  Helen  was  nineieen,  a  net  tery  re* 
markabie^i<cuin8tonce  occurred,  but  one  which 
had  the  effect  to  set  the  mind  of  Mhr.  Logan  all 
ott  fire  with  interest  for  his  daughter.  A  young 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  hftd  nothing  to 
recommend  hieti  but  a  goed  educnition,  integrity 
df  obarader,  industry,  and  poverty,  was  bold 
enough  te  ask  for  the  hand  of  Helen  in  mar- 
riage.  Mr.  Logan  rfaid  "No"  In  anger  and 
insult.  Things  turned  out  as  they  usually  do 
in  Bueii  eases^  and  the  young  lovers  took  the 
teepottsibility  of  getting  married.  The  f^t  of 
Helen,  since  thalt  time,  had  never  recrtissed  the 
thretthlld  of  her  father's  house,  and  though 
ten  long  yeatti  had  intervened,  she  had  known 
more  of  true  happiness  during  tliat  period 
than  had  ever  eome  to  her  heart  before.  The 
nest  little  «N>ttage,  where  she  lived  with  her 
huiMnd  tuxd  children,  stood  not  very  fsr  away 
ttom  her  father's  imposing  mansion,  and  If  the 
eld  man  did  not  look  upon  it  daily,  it  was  bo- 
cause  he  turned  his  eyes  resolutely  away. 
Long  ago  the  daughter  had  ceased  to  make  any 
overtures  to  her  father.  All  that  she  could  do 
to  break  down  the  hard  wall  of  separation,  she 
had  done.  But  he  refosed  to  be  reconciled. 
For  a  time  he  etemly  forbade  all  intercourse 
between  the  mother  and  daughter ;  but  the 
former  set,  at  last^  his  interdict  at  defiance, 
and  now  few  days  passed  in  which  her  heart 
did  not  grow  warm  in  the  sunny  home  of  her 
child. 

The  husband  of  Helen  was  principal  in  our 
koademy,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  true,  good  man ;  but  as 
he  did  not  possess  the  talent  of  money-making, 
he  was  of  no  account  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Logan. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  richest  man  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  Mr.  Strong  was  right  when 
he  said  he  was  the  nnhappiest.  On  the  day 
following  that  on  which  our  story  opens,  the 
conveyancer  called  orer  at  Ehn  Grove,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Logan's  beautiful  place.  He  was 
really  in  earnest  ifi  his  desire  to  throw  some 
gleams  of  sunshine  on  the  rich  man's  shadowed 
way.  He  had  often  thought  of  his  case,  and 
cften  pitied  him.  The  conversation  with  Mr. 
Howard  stimulated  his  thought  into  a  purpose, 
and  now  he  had  called  to  obserre  Mr.  Logan  a 
little  more  closely,  and  see  if  there  was  any 
way  to  lead  him  out  of  himself,  for  he  knew 
that  it  wae  because  he  was  immersed  in  self, 
that  life,  as  to  all  enjoyment,  had  piroved  a 


failure.  He  found  Mr.  Logan  sitting  in  the 
little  office  where  he  usually  transacted  bnsinees, 
holding  a  newspaper  in  his  hands,  and  appar- 
ently reading.  From  the  expression  of  his 
-fkce,  as  he  looked  up,  it  was  plain  that  his 
thoughts  Were  by  no  means  agreeably  occupied. 

♦*  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  -Strong,  eheer- 
fully. 

*<Geod  morning,"  returned  Mr.  Logan,  a 
kind  of  growling  welcome  in  his  Toice.  He 
arose,  as  he  spoke,  and  offved  his  viaitor  a 
chair. 

•«  A  fine  day,"  remarked  Mr.  Strong. 

**Is  it?"  and  Mr.  Logan  turned  his  eyes 
wearily  toward  the  window.  **  1  don't  notice 
the  weatber  half  the  thne,  unless,  maybe, 
when  it  rains  and  i  cant  get  cat.  Anything 
new  stirring,  Mr.  Strong  V* 

**  Nothing  of  special  interest." 

Mr.  Logan  sighed  heavily,  and  let  his  ey«B 
fall  to  the  floor.  There  were  a  few  moments 
of  silence,  when  Mr.  Strong  said : 

"Yott'  are  not  well  this  morning  ?" 

**I  can't  say  that  I  am  ever  Very  well. 
Between  rheumatism  and  a  bad  digestion,  I 
never  know  what  it  is  to  feel  comfortable  in 
body.  But  if  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia  were 
all  a  man  had  to  beiir  in  the  world,  he  might 
thank  God  morning  and  night,  and  go  all  day 
with  a  cheerful  countenance.  It  is  the  mind, 
sir,  in  which  exist  the  most  painful  maladies. 
There  are  such  words  as  peace,  contentment, 
tranquillity,  and  the  like,  but  I  fear  they  only 
express  ideal  states.  Do  you  know  what  con- 
tentment is,  Mr.  Strong?  Did  you  ever  lie 
down  at  night  and  feel  satisfied  with  the  day  ? 
I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  a  mere  cheating 
dream — that  we  are  the  sport  of  superior 
beings  who  laugh  at  our  folly  and  infatuation." 

Mr.  Strong  had  never  before  seen  the  rich 
man  in  this  frame  of  mind.  He  was  usually 
cold  and  uncommunicative.  Their  intercourse 
had  scarcely  ever  reached  beyond  business 
themes,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  revelation  of  himself. 

**  The  words  peace,  contentment,  and  tran- 
quillity," said  the  visitor,  "do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  express  mere  Ideal  states ;  they  are 
conditions  of  mind  attainable  by  all,  and  are 
independent  of  things  external." 

**  I  wish  that  I  could  think  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Logan,  shaking  his  head  doubtfully. 

**  It  is  as  true,  sir,  as  that  the  sun  shines. 
God  made  every  man  for  happiness." 

** Then  His  work  has  proved  a  signal  failure," 
replied  Mr.  Logan. 

•«  Man's  fault— not  God's." 
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"I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  as  to  where  the 
fault  lies;  the  fact  is  written  eTerywhere  on 
men's  faces.  Neither  age  nor  oonditi(»i  is 
spared.     All — all  are  wretched." 

''But  not  alike,"  suggested  Mr.  Strong. 
^  Some  faces  we  meet  lie  in  perpetual  shadow, 
while  others  are  foreyer  breaking  into  rippling 
waves  of  sunshine." 

**  There  is  a  difference  in  temperatnent,  I 
know,"  said  Mr.  Logan,  moodily. 

**But  temperament  is  not  all.  It  is  the 
quality  of  a  man's  life  that  usually  makes  his 
shadows  or  his  sunshine." 

*<  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you,"  and 
I^lr.  Logan  looked  at  his  Tiaitor  curiously. 

'^  And  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  under- 
stand me  if  I  explained  myself."  Mr.  Strong 
smiled  as  he  said  this. 

'*  Suppose  you  yenture  the  explanation," 
and  the  rich  man  smiled  feebly  in  return. 

After  pausing  a  few  moments  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  the  yisitor  said — 

*^  Happiness  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  after 
as  an  end.  It  is  simply  a  resultant  state  of 
mind.  If  our  life  flows  on  in  heavenly  order, 
happiness  comes  as  a  consequence  ;  if  adverse 
to  heavenly  order,  unhappiness  is  the  conse- 
quence. I  narrow  the  proposition  down  to  its 
simplest  terms.  The  question  arises,  what  is 
heavenly  order  7  and  the  answer  is,  that  order 
which  is  in  agreement  with  the  character  of 
man's  Creator.  Now,  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
God  is  love.  We  need  not  stop  to  prove  that 
this  love  is  a  love  of  blessing  His  creatures. 
It  is  not  self-love,  but  the  love  of  doing  good. 
God  is  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  happy.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  our  love  must  be  like  His  love 
if  we  would  be  wise,  good,  and  happy  ;  a  love 
that  seeks  to  bless  others  rather  than  to  secure 
blessings  for  ourselves?  Mr.  Logan,  it  is  be- 
ca'.'.se  thought  is  ever  turning  inward  upon  the 
little  world  of  self,  and  not  outward  in  good 
will  toward  others,  thi^t  so  many  of  us  are 
discontented.  We  sow  our  seed  upon  a  very 
narrow  piece  of  ground,  and  the  harvest  is 
small,  instead  of  scattering  it  broadcast  over 
rich  fields,  that  would  fill  our  gamers  with 
teeming  abundance.  God  made  no  single  man 
for  himself,  but  a  world  full  of  men,  to  love 
and  minister  to  each  other  and  be  happy 
together.  He  who  withdraws  himself  into 
himself,  and  tries  to  be  happy  alone,  always 
fails  miserably.  It  has  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  be  so  to  the  end.  There  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule." 

Mr.  Logan  sat  very  still,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  while  Mr.  Strong  was  speaking. 


**  There  is  something  in  what  you  say  that 
never  came  into  my  thought  before,"  said  the 
rich  man,  lifting  his  eyes  and  fixing  them 
steadily  on  the  face  of  his  visitor. 

«'  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind — look  at  it  upon 
all  sides — ^ponder  it  well.  As  you  live,  and  as 
I  live,  the  secret  of  happiness  lies  within  the 
compass  of  what  I  have  said." 

The  two  men  sat  silent,  now,  for  several 
minutes,  with  thoughtful  faces.  Believiog 
that  to  press  the  sul]ject  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Logan  would  be  to  confuse  it,  Mr.  Strong 
thought  it  best  to  change  the  theme^  and  said : 

**  I  was  looking  at  that  acre  lot  of  yours 
down  by  the  factory  the  other  day,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  came  into  my  mind.  You  know  tho 
wretched  way  in  which  the  mill  people  live. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  them  than  shanties 
and  miserable  hovels,  that  disgrace  the  name 
of  houses.  Now,  you  are  rich,  Mr.  Logan,  and 
you  would  make  yourself  a  public  benefactor 
by  laying  that  acre  out  into  good  sited  lots,  and 
covering  it  with  well  built,  pleasant  little 
cottages  for  these  poor  mill  people." 

"Are  you  jesting  or  in  earnest?"  Mr. 
Logan  looked  at  his  companion  with  unfeigned 
surprise. 

"In  earnest." 

"  Humph !  I  don't  see  that  these  mill  people 
have  more  claims  on  my  benevolence  than  any 
of  the  ten  thousand  poor  wretches  that  may  be 
picked  up  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles.  I 
may  be  rich  to-day,  but  if  I  began  the  work 
of  squandering  my  money  after  that  fashion,  I 
would  be  penniless  in  less  than  six  months. 
Oh,  no  I  Mr.  Strong,  I  am  not  so  charitable  as 
that  I  Let  the  mill  owners  provide  proper 
tenements  for  their  operatives.  It  is  their 
business,  not  mine." 

"  I  speak  of  it  as  an  investment,"  remarked 
the  other. 

"  Such  as  no  prudent  man  would  make. 
I'm  too  shrewd  for  an  operation  of  that  char- 
acter," and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  mingled 
cunning  and  intelligence. 

"  Don't  dismiss  the  subject  quite  so  summa- 
rily," said  Mr.  Strong,  smiling.  "  I  think  I 
can  show  you  that  the  investment  I  propose 
will  pay  handsomely.  In  a  day  or  two,  if  you 
do  not  object,  I  will  bring  plans  and  specifica- 
tions that  I  am  sure  will  interest  you.  Shall  I 
do  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly !  no  harm  can  be 
done.  Looking  at  specifications  will  not  com- 
mit me  to  the  foolish  work  of  building  the 
cottages." 

"  So  mueb  gained,"  said  BIr.  Strong,  as  he 
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went  musing  on  bis  way  homeward.  In  a  few 
days  he  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Logan  j 
with  his  plan  for  the  cottages,  in  a  perspectiye  | 
drawing,  that  made  quite  a  handsome  picture.  I 
It  presented  a  score  of  pretty  little  houses,  I 
each  with  its  neat  yard  filled  with  shrubbery. ! 
Mr.  Logan  was  pleased  with  the  sketch,  and  < 
listened  patiently  to  all  the  conveyancer  said  | 
on  the  subject.  In  the  end  he  was  won  oyer, ; 
not,  however,  we  are  fi*ee  to  say,  through  any  ; 
beneyolent  feeling  toward  the  poor  operatives,  [ 
but  because  he  saw  that  pecuniarily  the  invest-  \ 
ment  would  be  a  good  one.  < 

'*  So  ftir  so  good,"  was  the  thought  of  Mr.  < 
Strong.  "  Once  get  him  fairly  into  this  work,  < 
and  his  interest  in  these  poor  people  must  be ; 
awakened.  My  task  shall  be  to  keep  the ; 
thought  of  them  before  him.  Humane  feelings ! 
are  almost  dead  in  his  heart,  but  not  past ! 
recovery,  I  hope.  There  are  states  of  pity  and  < 
compassion  laid  up  there  in  childhood,  which, 
!f  we  can  revive,  will  stir  its  pulses  with  kind ; 
emotions." 

Within  a  month  after  this  improvement  ot\ 
Mr.  Logan's  acre  lot,  near  the  mill,  was  \ 
suggested,  workmen  were  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Strong  had  been  forward  in  speaking  of  the! 
plan  as  involving  a  public  benefit,  and  highly  ' 
Creditable  to  the  projector.  Taking  the  cue, 
people  congratulated  Mr.  Logan  on  his  liberal  < 
spirit,  and  some  made  free  to  tell  him  that  he  \ 
was  the  only  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  \ 
let  true  benevolence  go  hand  in  hand  with  en-  \ 
terprise.  I 

The  rich  man  was  flattered  by  all  this,  and  ! 
took  credit  to  himself  for  a  generosity  that  he  < 
did  not  possess.  It  was  better  for  him,  how-  | 
ever,  to  do  good  from  a  selfish  end  than  not  to  ; 
do  good  at  all — ^better  for  himself  and  better ; 
for  others. 

As  the  cottages  progressed  Mr.  Logan  took  ! 
more  and  more  interest  in  them.  He  was  on  ! 
the  ground  every  day,  giving  directions  to  the  I 
workmen.  Mr.  Strong,  without  seeming  to « 
intrude,  managed  to  throw  himself  in  Mr. 
Logan's  way  frequently.  He  always  said 
something  pleasant  about  the  little  cluster  of  ; 
cottages  that  were  springing  up  under  the ; 
hands  of  busy  workmen,  as  if  by  magic. 

**  What  a  pleasant  change  it  will  be  fbr  these  i 
poor  work  people,"  he  would  remark  some- ' 
times;    "how  happy  they  will  be!      These; 
light,  neat,  airy  rooms  will  seem  like  palace- 
homes  to  them  in  contrast  with  the  mean, 
filthy  hovels  in  which  they  are  now  living. 
Health  of  mind  as  well  as  body  will  result  in  ; 
the  change.    And  their  little  children — ^what  a  i 


blessed  translation  for  them  also  I  I  seem  to 
hear  their  voices  singing  musically  from  every 
part  of  that  acre  lot,  on  which  pleasant  houses 
are  now  springing  up,  where  only  rank  weeds 
flourished  a  little  while  ago.  Every  good  act; 
has  its  reward,  and  for  this  good  act  yours  will 
surely  come." 

In  due  time  the  cottages  were  completed. 
Many  little  conveniences  not  at  first  contem- 
plated were  introduced  by  the  proprietor, 
adding  t4>  the  cost,  but  securing  greater  com- 
fort to  the  tenants.  Some  generous  feelings 
were  beginning  to  stir  in  the  heart  of  the  rich 
man.  He  was  so  often  praised  for  his  benevo- 
lence that  he  began  to  wish  for  the  real  senti* 
ment,  and  actually  forced  himself  to  make  ex-^ 
penditures  upon  the  cottages  beyond  the  origi- 
nal estimates. 

On  the  day  Mr.  Logan's  new  tenants  took 
possession  of  their  pleasant  homes,  he  was  on 
the  ground,  a  witness  of  their  delight.  It  was 
years  since  he  had  felt  so  all  pervading  a  sense 
of  pleasure.  Mr.  Strong  was  there  also, 
closely  observing  the  rich  man,  toward  whom 
his  feelings  of  benevolence  had  moved  so 
earnestly,  and,  as  the  sequel  had  proved,  so 
fhiitfully,  a  year  ago. 

"Have  I  done  him  any  good?  Is  he  any 
happier  than  on  that  day  when  I  looked  at  his 
miserable  face  as  he  rode  in  his  elegant 
carriage  past  Jim  Coyle,  the  tired,  discontented 
day  laborer  ?  Tes !  he  is  happier,  and  I  trust 
something  better,  or,  at  least,  in  the  way  of 
growing  better.  But  why  is  he  happier? 
Because  he  has  made  a  good  investment,  and 
has  the  interest,  or  rents,  secured  to  him  by 
the  mill  owners  ?  No.  This  is  not  the  real 
source  of  his  better  feelings.  He  is  conscious 
of  having  done  good—of  having  improved  the 
condition  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  is  the  thought  of  this  that 
warms  his  heart,  and  sends  a  pleasant  glow 
through  all  his  beingf." 

Does  the  reader  ask,  what  of  Jim  Coyle  ? 
Bid  Mr.  Howard  try  any  benevolent  experi- 
ments with  him?    Let  us  see. 

Jim  Coyle  was  an  Irishman  of  rather  a  low 
order  of  intellect.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  was  very  little  removed  from  the 
animal  as  to  appetites  and  propensities.  He 
had  to  work  hard  at  the  lowest  kind  of 
drudgery,  because  he  was  unskilled  in  any  art, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  where  thought  and 
intelligence  were  required.  His  tools  were  the 
pick-axe  and  shovel,  and  a  wheelbarrow  was 
the  most  complicated  piece  of  machinery  with 
which  he  could  be  trusted.    So  Jim  Coyle  dug 
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cellars  anfl  ditebes,  bent  wearily  under  bods 
of  brick  and  mortar,  trundled  beayy  stones  in 
bis  wbeelbarrow,  broke  stones  on  the  roads  in 
the  bot  July  days,  and  did  otber  useM  work 
of  the  same  laborious  character.  Jim  Coyle 
was  a  useful  man  in  his  way.  If  be  bad 
possessed  more  intelligence  and  more  ambition, 
b6  might  have  been  useful  in  a  higher  degree, 
when  the  mind,  sharing  the  body's  toil,  would 
have  mad^  lighter  the  burden  that  rested  on 
bis  shoulders.  But  Jim  Coyle,*  like  most 
people,  was  not  fond  of  work.  He  knew  he 
bad  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  he  took  care  that 
others  should  know  it  as  well  as  himself,  for 
be  was  the  ihost  iuTcterate  bomplailier  in  the 
neighborhood.  Jim  had  a  wife  and  two  children, 
and  if  he  had  denied  Mmlielf  bis  tobatco  and 
grog— though  we  will  not  say  that  Jim  drank 
to  intoxication — tbey  would  bare'  had  many 
more  comforts  than  they  now  enjoyed.   . 

Mr.  Howard,  stimulaitod  by  the  ^onTersation 
with  biff  nei^bor  Strong,  resolTcd  to  beMend 
this  Irishman.  So  be  stuped  Jim  on  the  road 
a  day  or  two  afterward,  to  hare  a  talk  with 
him.  The  kind  interest  he  manifested  drew 
out  Jim,  who  talked  volubly  of  his  hardships 
and  troubles.   " 

"  'Dade,  an'  yer  honor,"  said  Jim,  straight- 
ening himself  up,  *'  this  whalin'  of  stone  is  the 
most  back-akinist  work  iver  done  by  mortal 
mon.  Whin  I  git  home  at  night  I  feel  as  if 
ivery  bone  in  me  body  was  out  or  jint.  Och, 
sure }  but  it's  a  misery  to  live  in  this  way,  yer 
honor.  Bettber  be  dead  an'  lying  in  the 
graye — and  afther  all,  not  to  get  more  nor 
enough  to  kape  sowl  and  body  together — to 
feel  the  bunger^pain  that  wont  let  ye  slape 
at  night,  yer  honor.  Ah,  sirs  t  thot's  the 
throuble !" 

*'  How  much  do  you  make  a>day  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Howard. 

**  Nirer  more  nor  a  dollar,  yer  honor,  when 
I  have  work."        ' 

"  And  you  have  a  wife  and  two  children  ?*' 

**  Yes,  yer  honor — Nell  and  the  two  babbies, 
bless  their  dear  sowls  1" 

*'  A  dollar  a  day,  and  not  employed  all  the 
while  V  said  Mr.  Howard  thoughtfully. 

"Thot's  all,  yer  honor,  ivcry  cint — and  a 
wife  and  two  childther  to  see  afther." 

'*  It's  a  hard  case,  certainly,"  remarked  Mr. 
Howard. 

*<I>ade,  and  yes  may  well  say  thot!"  an- 
swered Jim. 

"Can't  you  get  into  some  easier  work- 
something  that  will  give  better  wages>  and  be 
more  certain  t" 


**  I  don't  know,  yer  honor.  There's  nobody 
to  care  for  Jim  Coyle,  or  to  spake  a  word  for 
him  when  a  good  siteation  is  to  be  had." 

**  What  can  you  do,  Jim  ?" 

**Do,  yer  honor,  Ss  it?  Faiz,  an'  almost 
ony  thing  that  ony  other  handy  boy  can  do." 

"  Very  well,  Jim,  said  Mr.  Howard  encour- 
agingly, **  I'll  bear  you  in  mind,  and  if  I  see 
anything  lighter  and  better  than  your  present 
employment,  will  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you." 

*<Och!  hiven  bless  yer  honor !"  <jaoalated 
Coyle,  lifting  his  brimless  straw  hat.  ^*Yer 
the  first  Christian  mon  that's  said  a  rael 
Christian  word  till  me  these  two  years.  Hivem 
bless  yez !"  # 

Mr.  Howard  now  took  up, Jim  Coyle's  case 
in  good  earnest,  and  tried  to  interest  peeple 
in  his  favor ;  but  Jim's  character  and  capabili- 
ties were  pretty  well  known  throaghout  tha 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  was  about  as  well  off  as  he  destftred 
to  be.  So  Mr.  Howard  failed  to  awaken  any 
very  decided  interest  in  bis  prot6g€.  He  was 
getting  rather  discouraged,  when  one  day  » 
miller,  who  lived  five  or  six  miles  distant, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  good,  trusty  man, 
who  was  out  of  employment.  He  wanted  him 
to  work  about  the  mill  and  make  himself 
generally  useful,  in  and  out  of  doors.  Among 
his  duties  would  be  the  receiving  and  weighing 
of  grain,  and  the  delivery  of  flour ;  and  as 
the  mill  would  have  to  be  left  someiimea 
entirely  in  his  charge,  the  miller  was  particular 
in  saying  that  the  man  must  be  intelligent  and 
trustworthy. 

"What  wages  will  you  pay?"  asked  Mr. 
Howard. 

"  If  a  single  man,"  rej^ed  the  miller, 
"twenty-two  dollars  a  month  and  found.  If 
a  married  man,  thirty  dollars  a  month,  with  a 
small  house  and  a  garden." 

Mr.  Howard  thought  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said,  against  his  better  convictions — 

"  I  think  I  know  just  the  man." 

"  Who,  and  where  is  he?"  asked  the  miller. 

"  He  is  an  Irishman  named  Coyle,  who  has 
been  working  about  here  for  some  time  as  a 
common  laborer.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since 
I  was  talking  with  him  about  his  circamstances, 
and  he  expressed  himself  very  desirous  of 
getting  into  a  situation  where  he  would  be  less 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  have  a  more  certain 
income.  He  lives  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fh)m  here ;  suppose  you  call  and  see  him." 

"If  I  were  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  back 
home,"  replied    the   miller,   "I   would    oaU 
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Bat  I  think  I  maj  veaiure  to  lak« 
him.  oa  yottr-  reeommendatum." 

«<  Theft  I  will  solid  him  OTer«''  said  Mr. 
Howard.  **  I  think  yott'll  And  him  just  tho 
wamt  you  want,  /  A  littk  awkward,  at  first,  no 
doubt,  but  he'U  ooiDO  into  yonr  wi^b  and  mako 
»  Talsable  aaustant.' 


The  milkv  went  on  his  way,^  and  Mr.  Howard  ^ 
toMglit  Jim  Cogrle»  not^  it  must  be  owned, 
wUhotik  eome  mugirin^s  as  to  the  Irishmaai's 
fitness  for  the  plaoe.  Jim  was  in  eostasies  at 
his  ]promised  good  fsriune,  aJid  oaUed  upon  all 
the  saints  in  the  calendar  to  shower  their 
blessings  en.  tha  kead  of  his  benelkoton  On 
the  ne&t  day  he  went  over  to  the  mill  with  a 
note  from  Mv.  Howard,  and  seeured  the  plaoe. 
The  miller  was  very  far  from  being  favorably 
impseesed  at  first  sight,  but  he  knew  Mr. 
HowArd  Tevy  well,, had  oonfidenoe  in  him,  and 
took  his  word  against  his  own  impressions. 

One  week  after  Jim  Coyle  entered  upon  his 
new  employment,' the  miller,  who  had  found 
him  not  only  stupid,  but  unreliable,  where 
strict  accuracy  was  important,  ventured  to 
leave  kimin  charge  of  the  mill  while  he  went 
to  the  landing,  two  miles  distant,  to  see  about 
some. grain  he  designed  purchasing.  Yery 
particalsr  directiona  were  given  to  Coyle  about 
observing  the  hoppers,  lest  they  should  become 


spring  full  five  feet  in  the  air ;  a  crash  and 
jar  followed  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  shatter 
the  building  to  its  very  foundation. 

With  an  exclamation  of  terror/ Jim  started 
off,  running  at  a  wild  speed ;  and  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  neighbors,  the  building  would 
/  have  been  consumed  by  fire. 


The  hopper  above  one  of  the  pairs  of  mill- 
stones had  become  empty,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  grain  being  lost^.the  stone  revolved 
with  such  an  increased  speed  that  fire  was 
struck  out  in  the  fViction  of  the  upper  upon 
the  lower  stone,  and  this  had  set  the  wood- 
work surroundings  in  a  blaze.  The  explosion 
was  opcasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  upper 
inill-stone,  consequent  upon  its  great  velocity. 
The  fragment  thrown  off  weighed  over  sit 
hundred  pounds^  and  it  struck  the  wall  of  the 
building  with  such  violence  as  to  shatter  it 
Seriously.  The  fire  was  readily  extinguished; 
but  the  injury  occasioned  by  Jim  Coyle*s 
neglect  of  duty  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 
Cost,  the  miller  over  a  hundred  dollars  to  repair. 
It  might  have  cost  him  thousands. 

Thus  much  for  Mr.  Howard's,  benevolent, 
but  ill-advised  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
Of  an  Irishman  who  was  filling  the  highest 
position  he  could  occupy  with  safety  to  the 
interest  of  others,  and  who  complained  of  a 


empty.     The  head  of  water  was  even,  the  mill-  ^  lot  that  was  the  best  for  him,  all  things  con- 
stonea  earefully  ac^usted,  and  the  only  thing  /  sidered. 


required  was  to  see  that  the  hoppers  were 
supplied,  with  grain.  To  make  Coyle  thoroughly 
nndenrtand  what  he  had  to  do,  the  miller, 
before  leaving,  took  him  to  the  gamers  above 
the  grinding  floor,  and  explained  to  him  that 
he  must  keep  the  grain  well  heaped  up  over 
the  feeding  spouts. 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  miller  left,  Coyle 
stalked  about  the  mill,  up  stairs .  and  down, 
wUh  quite  a  feeling  of  selZ-consequence  at 
being  in  sole  charge  ef  the  establishment. 
Walking  out,  at  length,  upon  the  forebay,  his 
eyes  were  attracted  by  a  multitude  of  fish 
swimming  about  in  clear  water.  He  had  done 
some  little  fishing  in  the  mill-dam  since  his 
cbange  of  residence,  and  the  sight  of  two  or 
tiiree  large  sun-fish  threw  his  mind  into  quite 
an  excitement.  His  rod  and  line,  which  were 
in  the  mill,  were  brought  into  immediate 
requisition,  and  Jim's  vocation  changed  ftrom 
that  of  miller  to  angler.     Mill-stones,  hopper. 


And  so  ended  ^e  work  of  this  poor  man's 
benefactor,  who  gave  up  the  case  as  a  hopeless 
one,  and  retired  ingloriously  from  the  field. 

But  Mr.  Strong's  success  stimulated  him  to 
ftirther  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  "  rich  repiner," 
whose  unhappy  condition  had  awakened  his 
sympathies.  There  could  be  no  peace  of 
mind  for  him  while  he  lived  in  angry  estrange- 
ment from  his  child,  and  his  benefactor's  next 
effort  had  in  view  a  reconciliation. 

In  pursuance  of  his  general  purpose,  Mr. 
Strong  threw  himself  frequently  into  Mr. 
Logan's  way,  and  showed  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  all  his  affairs  that  came  into  view. 
After  a  while,  Mr.  Logan  began  to  talk  with 
him  about  himself  and  his  affairs  more  freely 
than  to  any  other  living  man.  He  was 
naturally  suspicions  of  those  who  approached 
him  with  any  degree  of  familiarity,  but  Mr. 
Strong  had  managed  to  disarm  him,  and  he 
was  entirely  off  of  his  guard.     He  believed 


grain,  and  all    that  appertained  to ;  the  conveyancer  to  be  a  true,  disinterested 

friend,  and  he  was  right.  He  was  always 
pleased  to  converse  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  had 
a  manly,  straightforward,  common  sense  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  who  could  demolish 


gamer, 

miller-ctaft,  vanished  from  the  thoughts  of 
Coyle.  He  had  made  a  doien  finny  captives, 
and  was  just  casting  his  hook  again,  when  a 
terrifio  explosion  in  the  mill  caused  him  to 
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a  false  position,  or  dissolve  a  sophism,  in  such  ? 
fitting  words,  that  truth  became  self-evident.  / 
To  himself,  Mr.  Logan  acknowledged  the  cor-  S 
rection  of  more  than  one  erroneous  view  of  ^ 
life,  in  acting  upon  which  he  had  afor^times 
met  sad  disappointments. 

One  day,  some  three  or  four  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  cottages,  Mr.  Logan  and 
Mr.  Strong  stood  together  upon  a  gently  rising 
piece  of  ground  not  far  from  the  academy 
conducted  by  his  son-in-law,  between  whom 
and  himself  not  a  word  had  passed  since  the 
day  of  his  daughter's  marriage.  The  piece  of 
ground  was  owned  by  Mr.  Logan. 

"Why  don't  you  build  here?"  asked  Mr. 
Strong.  **  I  have  always  thought  this  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  in  the  neighborhood." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  site,"  replied  Mr.  Logan  ; 
"but  why  should  I  build  here?"  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Strong  as  he  said  this,  as  if  he  suspected 
that  there  was  something  in  his  mind. 

"It  would  be  such  a  handsome  improve- 
ment," was  suggested,  "and  if  the  house  were 
not  too  costly  it  would  readily  find  a  pur- 
chaser." 

A  shadow  darkened  over  the  rich  man's  face. 
Mr.  Strong  saw  his  lips  close  tightly,  and 
noticed  that  his  hands  were  shut,  and  that  the 
fingers  worked  uneasily  against  the  palms. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  marked  feel- 
ing— "no,  sir;  I  will  not  sell  this  property, 
sir !"  and  he  turned  suddenly  upon  Mr.  Strong, 
his  countenance  showing  much  agitation. 
"Sir!  I  bought  this  piece  of  ground  more 
than  twenty-six  years  ago^bought  it  on  the 
day  my  daughter  was  one  year  old — bought  it 
for  her  I"  The  muscles  of  his  face  quivered 
almost  convulsively.  He  paused,  still  looking 
at  his  companion  steadily — "no,  sir" — more 
emphatically,  I  will  not  sell  this  lot  so  long  as 
I  live!" 

This  was  a  revelation  not  expected  by  Mr. 
Strong.  He  saw  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
rich  man  than  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
gained  a  knowledge  of  what  he  knew  would 
give  him  increased  power  over  him — a  power 
that  he  meant  to  use  only  for  good. 

They  walked  down  from  that  greenly  swell- 
ing eminence  in  silence,  and  neither  spoke 
:again  until  they  had  reached  a  point  where 
.their  ways  divided.  Then,  as  they  stood  still 
again,  Mr.  Strong  said— 

"You  are  right,  sir — do  not  sell  that  pro- 
perty ;  but " — and  he  looked  earnestly  at  Mr. 
Logan—"  for  all  that,  build !" 

They  had  clasped  hands,  as  friends  do, 
about  parting.     Nothing  more  was  said;  but 


they  looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  a  few 
moments,  hand  closed  tightly  upon  hand — then 
the  grip  was  relaxed,  they  turned  from,  one 
another,  and  each  went  his  own  way. 

'*  Build — ^build !"  murmured  the  rich  man  to 
himself  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward ;  "what 
does  he  mean  ?"  Some  light  must  have  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  giving  birth  to  a  purpose ;  for 
one  day,  about  three  weeks  afterward,  as  Mr; 
Strong  was  passing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ground  just  mentioned,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
half  a  dozen  men  busily  at  work.  On  ap- 
proaching nearer,  he  peroeived  that  they  were 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  house. 

"So  you  are  going  to  build,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Logan,  on  meeting  him  two  or  three  days 
afterward. 

"  Yes ;  your  suggestion  pleased  me  on  re^ 
flection.  The  spot  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
I  mean  to  improve  it  handsomely." 

As  Mr.  Logan  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
communicate  anything  further  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Strong  was  careful  not  to  press  him  with 
any  questions. 

Steadily  the  new  improvement  went  on,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  an  elegant 
and  commodious  house  stood  forth  in  all  its 
fair  proportions.  Then  the  grounds  were  laid 
out  in  the  most  tasteful  style,  choice  shade  and 
fruit  trees  were  planted,  and  vines  and  shrub- 
bery scattered  around  in  liberal  profusion.  Jt 
seemed  as  if  Mr..  Logan  did  not  know  where 
to  rest  the  work  of  ornament. 

One  day  he  was  standing  alone  on  the  piazsa 
of  the  house,  looking  over  a  grassy  lawn  that 
stretched  away  to  a  pleasant  little  summer* 
house,  against  which  newly  planted  vines  were 
just  beginning  to  spread  out  their  delicate 
green  leaves,  when  a  little  boy  about  six  years 
old  came  singing  along  one  of  the  gravelled 
walks.  The  child  did  not  see  Mr.  Logan  sntH 
he  came  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Then  he 
stood  still  and  looked  up  into  his  face.  He 
had  dark,  lustrous  blue  eyes,  a  broad,  white 
forehead,  and  a  soft,  loving  mouth.  At  first 
there  was  a  startled  look  in  the  child's  coaDt»-> 
nance,  and  a  shadow  like  fear  in  his  eyes ;  bat 
these  vanished  in  a  moment ;  he  came  a  step 
or  two  nearer,  still  looking  up  at  Mr.  Logan  ^ 
then  paused  again  and  said,  in  a  musical 
voice,  and  in  a  free,  confident  way, 

"  Aint  you  my  grandpa  V* 

Nothing  could  have  taken  Mr.  Logan  nor« 
by  surprise  than  this  question.  In  the  hard* 
ness  of  his  heart  he  had  reftised  even  to  notice 
his  daughter's  children,  although  their  grand* 
mother  occasionally  brought  one  and  another 
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•f  them  home  inth  her,  in  the  faint  hope,  that 
their  presence  might  stir  in  his  heart  some 
tender  emotions.  But  Mr.  Logan  had  sns- 
pooled  her  motiTe,  and  so  held  himself  sternly 
aloof.  He  did  not,  therefore,  knoit  this  child 
when  its  tender  little  face  was  first  uplifted  to 
his.  But  the  word  *<  grandpa  "  went  like  an 
electric  throb  to  the  centre  of  being.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  child — his  daughter's 
eyes  looked  up  into  his.  A  strange  softness 
came  over  him,  a  tenderness  that  seemed 
foreign  to  his  nature ;  his  heart  swelled  in  his 
bosom,  his  vision  was  dimmed.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  looking  at  the  fair  creature 
before  him,  with  no  answer  upon  his  tongue. 
Then  sitting  down  he  reached  out  both  hands, 
and  the  child  came  and  laid  his  soft  little 
hands  within  them,  still  looking  up,  half 
doubtingly,  half  loTingly,  in  the  old  man's  face. 

«'Aint  you  my  grandpa?"  The  question 
was  repeated  more  earnestly  than  at  first 

The  fingers  of  Mr.  Logan  closed  tighUy  on 
the  little  hands  that  lay  within  them,  and 
bending  down,  he  left  a  kiss  on  the  boy's  pure 
forehead. 

'« I  knew  you  was  my  grandpa,"  said  the 
child  innocently,  and  he  began  stroking  Mr. 
Logan's  beard  and  patting  his  cheeks  in  a  fond, 
familiar  way.  Eyery  touch  of  that  little  hand 
was  like  a  giant's  stroke  against  the  ice  bar- 
rier which  pride,  selfishness,  and  ararioe  had 
built  up  between  him  and  his  long  estranged 
daughter — and  in  a  few  moments  it  lay  upon 
the  earth  in  ruins. 

«  Who's  going  to  lire  here,  grandpa  ?"  asked 
*  the  little  one.  Now  that  he  had  made  terms 
with  the  stem  old  man,  at  whom  he  had  only 
looked,  heretofore,  timidly,  and  at  a  distance, 
the  questioning  spirit  of  childhood  began  to 
run  firee* 

*<  Somebody,"  replied  Mr.  Logan,  giving  a 
smile  of  encouragement. 

*«  Who  is  somebody  ?"  was  asked,  with  that 
earnestness  we  see  in  children. 

**You  shall  know  one  of  these  days,"  and 
Mr«  Logan  moved  his  hand  caressingly  over 
the  UMle  one's  head,  and  played  musingly  with 
the  soft  curls  of  his  sunny  hair. 

^ Willie t  Willie!"  a  voice  in  anxious  tones 
suddenly  startled  the  old  man.  He  looked 
around,  but  saw  no  one. 

**  Here  I  am,  mamma,"  answered  back  the 
ehild,  without  stirring  fh>m  his  place.  In  the 
next  moment  a  woman,  with  a  half  frightened 
fkoe,  eame  into  ^ew  around  one  of  the  angles 
of  the  house,  and  stood  still  within  a  few  feet 
of  Mr.  Logan.    She  clasped  hhr  hands  and 


looked  at  him  with  a  surprised,  eager,  hopeful 
expression  .on  her  countenance,  as  fixed,  for  a 
moment,  as  a  marble  statue.  She  had  come 
at  the  right  time.  Mr.  Logan  extended  his 
arms  and  said — 

**0h,  Helen!"  with  a  gush  of  feeling  in 
his  voice  that  swept  aside  everything  that  stood 
between  him  and  his  child.  The  next  instant 
Helen  lay  sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Strong  was  passing 
that  way,  and  that  he  had  turned  in  from  the 
road  a  little  while  before  to  look  at  the  new 
building;  and  it  happened  that  he  came  in 
view  of  the  piasza  in  time  to  witness  that 
touching  scene.  It  was  sacred  to  them  alone, 
and  he  retired  quickly,  without  being  observed. 
A  week  later,  and  the  reconciliation  of  Mr. 
Logan  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband  was 
the  talk  of  the  neighborhood.  Everybody 
seemed  pleased,  and  it  was  a  common  remark 
that  the  old  man  had  a  softened  look,  and  a 
kinder  manner  than  had  been  observed  in  him 
for  years. 

The  improvement  around  the  new  house 
went  steadily  onward;  then  the  work  of 
furnishing  began,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Logan. 

*'  For  whom  is  all  this  ?"  asked  Mr.  Strong, 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  he  looked  in  one  day 
at  the  new  dwelling,  and  admired  the  tasteM 
elegance  with  which  it  was  furnished  in  every 
part. 

Mr.  Logan  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it 
warmly,  saying — 

**You  have  guessed,  of  course.  Bo  you 
remember  that  day  you  said  to  me  *  build?' 
My  mind  was  just  then  groping  about  in  the 
dark,  trying  to  find  the  right  way.  That  word 
gave  me  the  clue,  and  I  have  found  it.  I  said 
that  I  would  never  sell  this  ground,  and  I  will 
not.  I  bought  it  for  my  child,  and  it  is  hers. 
May  God  make  lis  both  happier  than  we  have 
been  for  the  last  ten  years — me  especially,  for 
in  this  long  estrangement  I  have  been  the  most 
wretched  of  the  two.  Mr.  Strong !  I  call  you 
n^y  benefactor;  for  your  suggestions,  your 
leadings,  your  wise,  true,  earnest  words,  fitly 
spoken,  have  led  me  on,  step  by  step,  though  I 
knew  not  whither  my  feet  were  tending,  until  I 
stand  this  day  where  I  never  thought  to  stand  in 
this  world.  I  am  a  happy  father,  and,  compared 
with  what  I  have  been  in  times  past,  a  happy  man. 
I  thank  you  ftom  my  heart !  I  repeat,  you  are  my 
benefactor,  and  in  blessing  me  you  have  made 
me  the  instrument  of  blessing  many  others. 
May  your  reward  be  sweet !" 
And  it  was  sweet. 
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AFTER    THE    STORM. ♦ 

BY   T.  8.  ARTHUR. 
CHAP.    ZZIT. 

A  clatter  of  machinery,  a  rusk  of  waters, 
and  (he  boat  glanced  onirard ;  but  still,  Hartley 
Emerson  stood  motionless  and  statue-like,  his  ^ 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  shore,  until  the  swiftly- 
gliding  vessel  bore  him  away,  and  the  object 
which  had  held  his  vision  by  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation, was  concealed  from  view. 

*<An  angel,  if  there  ever  was  one  on  this 
side  of  heaven  !*'  said  a  voice  close  to  his  ear. 
Emerson  gave  a  start,  and  turned  quickly.  A 
man  plainly  .dressed  stood  beside  him.  He 
was  of  middle  age,  and  had  a  mild,  grave, 
thoughtftil  countenance. 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Emerson, 
not  able  entirely  to  veil  his  surprise. 

'<0f  the  lady  we  saw  go  ashore  at  the  land- 
ing just  now.  She  turned  and  looked  at  us. 
Tou  could  not  help  noticing  her.'* 

*'Who  is  she?"  asked  Emerson,  and  then 
held  his  breath  awaiting  the  answer.  The 
question  was  almost  involuntary,  yet  prompted 
by  a  suddenly  awakened  desire  to  hear  the 
world's  testimony  In  regard  to  Irene. 

"You  don't  know  her  then  ?"  remarked  the 
stranger. 

"  I  asked  who  she  was."  Emerson  intended 
to  say  this  firmly,  but  his  voice  was  unsteady. 
"  Let  us  sit  down,"  he  added,  looking  around; 
and  then  leading  the  way  to  where  some  un- 
occupied chairs  where  standing.  By  the  time 
they  were  seated  he  had  gained  the  mastery 
over  himself. 

"  You  don't  know  her  then  ?"  said  the  man, 
repeating  his  words.  "  She  is  well  known 
about  these  parts,  I  can  assure  you.  Why, 
that  was  old  Mr.  Delancy's  daughter.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  her  ?'* 

"  What  about  her  ?"  was  asked. 

**  Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  married 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  to  a  lawyer  down 
in  New  York;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
didn't  live  very  happily  together — why,  .1 
never  heard.  I  don't  believe  it  was  her  fault, 
for  she's  the  sweetest,  kindest,  gentlest  lady  it ! 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  Some 
people  around  Ivy  Cliff  call  her  the  *  Angel,' 
and  the  word  has  meaning  in  it  as  applied  to 
her.  She  left  her  husband,  and  he  got  a 
divorce,   but  didn't  charge    anything  wrong 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Gongrera,  in  tiie  jear 
1860,  by  J.  W.  Bradlej,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl-  < 
vania. 


against  her.     That  I  suppose,  was  more  than 
he  dared  to  do,  for  a  snow-flake  is  not.purw*." 

"You  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood}" 
said  Emerson,  keeping  his  feee  a  little  averted. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  have  lived  atbout  htrm 
pretty  much  all  my  life." 

"  Then  you  knew  Miss  Belanoy  before  akm 
was  married  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  I  knew  much 
about  her  before  that  time.  I  used  to  see  her 
now  and  then,  as  she  rode  about  the  neiglithor* 
heod.  She  was  a  gay,  wild  girl,  sir.  Bat 
that  unhappy  marriage  made  a  great  change 
in  her.  I  cannot  forget  the  first  time  I  saw 
her  after  she  came  back  to  her  lather's.  She 
seemed  to  me  older,  by  many  years,  than  when 
I  last  saw  her,  and  looked  like  one  just  re- 
covered from  a  long  and  serious  illness.  The 
brightness  had  passed  from  her  face,  the  fire 
from  her  eyes,  the  spring  from  her  footsteps. 
I  believe  she  left  her  husband  of  her  ^mn. 
accord,  but  I  never  knew  that  she  made  any 
complaint  against  him.  Of  course,  people 
were  very  curious  to  know  why  she  had 
abandoned  him.  But  her  lips  must  have  been 
sealed,  for  only  a  little  vague  talk  went  float- 
ing around.  I  never  heard  a  breath  of  wrong 
charged  against  him  as  coming  from  her." 

Emerson's  face  was  turned  still  more  airay 
fh>m  his  companion,  his  eyes  bent  down,  ai^ 
his  brows  firmly  knit.  He  did  not  ask  farther, 
but  the  man  was  on  a  theme  that  interested 
him,  and  so  continued. 

"For  most  of  the  time  since  her  return  to 
Ivy  Cliff,  the  life  of  Miss  Belancy  has  been 
given  to  Christian  charities.  The  death  of 
her  father  was  a  heavy  stroke.  It  took  the 
life  out  of  her  for  a  while.  Since  her  recovery 
from  that  shock  she  has  been  constantly  active 
among  us  in  good  deeds.  Poor  sick  women 
know  the  touch  of  her  gentle  hand,  and  the 
music  of  her  voice.  She  has  brought  sunlight 
into  many  vrintry  homes,  and  kindled  ag^in,  on 
hearths  long  desolate,  the  fires  of  loving  kind^ 
ness.  There  must  have  been  some  lack  of 
true  appreciation  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
sir.  Bitter  fountains  do  not  send  forth  sweet  / 
waters  like  these.     Don't  you  think  so  f" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  replied  Emerson,  a 
little  coldly.  The  question  was  sprung  upon 
him  so  suddenly  that  his  answer  was  given  in 
confusion  of  thought. 

"  We  All  have  our  opinions,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  this  seems  a  plain  case.  I've  heard 
said  that  her  husband  was  a  %ot-headed,  adf^ 
willed,  ill-regulaied  young  fellow,  no  more  fit 
to  get  married  than  to  be  President     That  he 
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didti*t  underatand  the  womftn— or,  maybe,  I 
sbould  say,  child — whom  he  took  for  his  wife, 
is  Tery  oertain,  or  he  nerer  would  haye  treated 
her  in  the  way  he  did !" 

«  How  did  he  treat  her  ?"  asked  Mr.  Emer- 
son. 

«A8  to  that,''  replied  his  talkatiye  com- 
panion, **we  don't    know  anything   oertain. 
But  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  guessing  that 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  considerate.     In  faot,  ^ 
he  must  hare  outraged  her  terribly." 

<«  This,  I  presume,  is  the  common  impression 
about  Ivy  a«?" 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  "  Tye  heard  him  well 
spoken  of.  The  fact  is,  people  are  pus iled 
about  the  matter.  We  can't  just  understand 
it.     But,  I'm  all  on  her  side." 

<*  I  wonder  she  has  not  married  again  ?"  Mkid 
Emerson.  <*  There  are  plenty  of  men  who 
would  be  glad  to  wed  so  perfect  a  being  as  you 
represent  her  to  be." 

"  She  marry!"  There  was  indignation  and 
surprise  in  the  man's  yoicow 

««Yes;  why  not?" 

**  Sir ;  she  is  a  Christian  woman  I" 

"I  can  belieye  that,  after  hearing  your^ 
testimony  in  regard  to  her,"  said  Emerson,  c 
But  he  still  kept  his  face  so  much  turned  aside  < 
that  its  expression  could  not  be  seen.  < 

"  And  reads  her  Bible."  \ 

"  As  we  all  should."  < 

**  And  what  is  more,  belieyes  in  it,"  said  the  > 
man  emphatically.  i 

<*  Don't  all  Christian  people  belieye  in  the  ^ 
^Bible  ?"  asked  Mr.  Emerson. 

**  I  suppose  so,  after  a  fashion ;  and  a  yery 
queer  fashion  it  is,  sometimes." 

*<  How  does  this  lady,  of  whom  you  speak, 
belieye  in  it  differently  firom  some  others  ?" 

**  In  this,  that  it  means  what  it  says  on  the 
sabjeot  of  diyoroe." 

«  Oh !  I  understand.  Tou  think  that  if  she 
were  to  marry  again  it  would  be  in  the  face  of 
ooBscientious  scruples  ?" 

"  I  do." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  about  asking  another 
queition,  when  one  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  joined  him,  and  so  the  strange  inter- 
Tiew  closed.  He  bowed  to  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  conversing,  and  then  passed  to 
lAOther  part  of  the  boat. 

With  slow  steps,  that  were  unsteady  fy*om 
sadden  weakness,  Irene  moved  along  the  road 
that  led  to  her  home.  After  reaching  the 
grounds  of  Ivy  Cliff  she  turned  aside  into  a 
sanall  summer  house,  and  sat  down  at  one  of 
the  windows  that  looked  out  upon  the  river  as  it 


stretched  upward  in  its  gleaming  way.  The 
boat  she  had  just  left  was  already  far  distant, 
but  it  filed  her  eyes,  and  they  saw  no  other 
object  until  it  passed  from  view  around  a 
wooded  point  of  land.  And  still  she  sat 
motioolees,  looking  at  the  spot  where  it  had 
vanished  Arom  her  sight. 

**Mis8  Irene  f"  exclaimed  Margaret,  the 
faithful  old  domestic,  who  still  bore  rule  at  the 
homestead,  breaking  in  upon  her  reverie, 
"  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here !  I 
expected  you  up  to-day,  and  when  the  boat 
stopped  at  the  landing  and  you  didn't  come,  t 
was  uneasy,  and  couldn't  rest.  Why,  child, 
what  is  the  matter  ?    You're  sick!" 

"0  no,  Margaret,  I'm  well  enough,"  said 
Irene,  trying  to  smile  indiffierently.  And  she- 
arose  and  left  the  summer-house. 

Kind,  observant  old  Margaret  was  far  from 
being  satisfied,  however.  She  saw  that  Irene 
was  not  as  when  she  departed  for  the  city  a 
week  before.  If  she  were  not  sick  in  body  she 
was  troubled  in  her  mind,  for  her  ootkntenanoe 
was  so  changed  that  she  could  not  look  upon  it 
without  feeling  a  pang  in  her  heart. 

**  I'm  sure  you're  sick.  Miss  Irene,"  she 
said,  as  they  entered  the  house.  «*  Now,  what' 
is  the  matter?  What  can  I  do  or  get  for  you  ? 
Let  me  send  over  for  Dr.  Edmondson  ?" 

*«  No— no,  my  good  Margaret,  don't  think  of 
such  a  thing,"  replied  Irene.     **  Vm  not  sick." 

"  Something's  the  matter  with  you,  child," 
persisted  Margaret. 

**  Nothing  that  wont  cure  itself,"  said  Irene, 
trying  to  speak  cheerftilly.  *»  I'll  go  up  to  my 
room  for  a  little  while." 

And  she  turned  away  from  her  kind-hearted 
domestic.  On  entering  her  chamber  Irene 
locked  the  door  in  order  to  be  safe  from  in- 
trusion, for  she  knew  that  Margaret  would  not 
let  half  an  hour  pass  without  coming  up  to  ask 
how  she  was.  Sitting  down  by  the  window, 
she  looked  out  upon  the  river,  along  whose 
smooth  surfaoe  had  passed  the  vessel  in  which, 
a  little  while  before,  she  met  the  man  once 
called  by  the  name  of  husband — met  him,  and 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  first  time  in  ten ' 
long  years!  The  meeting  had  disturbed  her 
profoundly.  In  the  cabin  of  that  vessel  she' 
had  seen  him  by  the  side  of  a  fair  young  girl, 
in  earnest  eonversation  ;  and  she  had  watched 
vrith  a  strange,  fluttering  interest,  the  play  of 
lus  features.  What  was  he  saying  to  that  fair 
young  girl,  that  she  listened  with  such  a 
breathless,  waiting  air  ?  Suddenly  he  turned 
toward  her,  their  eyes  met,  and  were  spell' 
bound  for  moments.    What  did  she  read  in  his 
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•yes  in  those  brief  moments  ?    What  did  he  t 
read  in  hers  f    Both  questions  pressed  them- 
eeWes  upon  her    thoughts    as  she  retreated  | 
among  the  orowd^of  passengers,  and  thai  hid  • 
herself  from  the  chance  of  another  meeting,  i 
until  the  boat  reached  the  landing  at  Ivy  Cliff. 
Why  did  she  pause  on  the  shore,  and  turn  to  \ 
look  upon  the  crowded  decks  T    She  knew  not. 
The  act  was  involuntary.     Again   their  eyes  ( 
met — met  and  held  each  other  until  the  rece-  < 
ding  vessel  placed  dim  distance  between  them. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Margaret's  hand  J 
was  on  the  door;    but  she  could  not  enter. 
Irene  had  not  moved  from  her  place  at  the  < 
window  in  all  that  time. 

"  Is  that  you,  Margaret  ?"  she  called,  start- 1 
ing  from  her  abstraction. 

'*  Do  you  want  anything,  Miss  Irene  !" 

"  No,  thank  you,  Margaret" 

She  answered,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  she  \ 
could  assume,  and  the  kind  old  waiting-woman  | 
retired. 

From  that  time  every  one  noted  a  change  in 
Irene.     But  none  knew,  or  even  guessed,  its  ! 
cause  or  meaning.     Not  even   to  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Everet,  did  she  speak    of   her  meeting  < 
with  Hartley  Emerson.      Her    face  did  not  ( 
light  up  as  before,  and  her  eyes  seemed  always  I 
as  if  looking  inward,  or  gazing  dreamily  upon 
something  afar  off.     Tet,  in  good  deeds,  she  * 
failed  not.     If  her  own  heart  was  heavier,  she  < 
made  other  hearts  lighter  by  her  presence. 

And  still  the  years  went  on  in  their  steady  \ 
revolutions — one,  two,  three,  four,  five  more  \ 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  the  parted  ones  did  | 
not  meet  again. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

**  I  saw  Mr.  Emerson  yesterday,"  said  Mrs. 
Evtf  et.  She  was  sitting  with  Irene  in  her  own 
house  in  New  York. 

'*  Did  you  ?"  Irene  spoke  evenly  and  quietly, 
but  did  not  turn  her  face  toward  Mrs.  Everet. 

'*Yes.  I  saw  him  at  my  husband's  store. 
Mr.  Everet  has  engaged  him  to  conduct  an 
important  suit,  in  which  many  thonsands  of 
dollars  are  at  stake." 

**  How  does  he  look  V*  inquired  Irene,  with- 
out showing  any  feeling,  but  still  keeping  her 
face  turned  from  Mrs.  Everet. 

**  Well,  I  should  say,  though  rather  too  much 
Arosted  for  a  man  of  his  years." 

''Gray,  do  you  mean?"  Irene  manifested 
some  surprise. 

''Yes ;  his  hair  and  beard  are  quite  sprinkled 
with  time's  white  snow  flakes." 

"  He  is  only  forty,"  remarked  Irene. 


**  I  should  say  fifty,  judging  fh>m  his  ap- 
pearance." 

"Only  forty."  And  a  faint  sigh  breathed 
on  the  lips  of  Irene.  She  did  not  look  around 
at  her  fHend,  but  sat  very  still,  with  her  face 
turned  partly  away.  Mrs.  Everet  looked  at 
her  closely,  to  read,  if  possible,  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  Bnt  the  countenance  of 
Irene  was  too  much  hidden.  Her  attitude, 
however,  indicated  intentness  of  thought — 
though  not  disturbing  thought. 

"Rose,"  she  said  at  leng^th,  looking  up  at 
Mrs.  Everet  with  a  sober  face,  "I  grow  less  at 
peace  with  myself  as  the  years  move  onward.*' 

"You  speak  firom  some  passing  state  of 
mind,"  suggested  Mrs.  Everet. 

"No;  from  a  gradually  forming  permanent 
state.  Ten  years  ago  I  looked  back  upon  the 
past  in  a  stem,  self-sustaining,  martyr-spirit. 
Five  years  ago,  all  things  wore  a  different 
aspect.  I  began  to  have  misgivings ;  I  could 
not  so  clearly  make  out  my  case.  New  thoughts 
on  the  subject^ — and  not  very  welcome  ones — 
began  to  intrude.  I  was  self-convicted  of 
wrong;  yes,  Rose,  of  a  great  and  an  irre- 
paYikble  wrong.  I  shut  my  eyes;  I  tried  to 
look  in  other  directions;  but  the  truth,  once 
seen,  oould  not  pass  from  the  range  of  m^tal 
vision.  I  have  never  told  you  that  I  saw  Mr. 
Emerson  five  years  ago.  The  effect  of  that 
meeting  was  such  that  I  could  not  speak  of  it, 
even  to  you.  We  met  on  one  of  the  river 
steamboats — met,  and  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  for  just  a  moment.  It  may  only  be  a 
fancy  of  mine,  bnt  I  have  thought,  sometimes, 
that,  but  for  this  seemingly  accidental  meet- 
ing, he  would  have  married  again." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Everet 

Irene  did  not  ansv^er  for  some  moments. 
She  hardly  dared  venture  to  put  what  she  had 
seen  in  words.  It  was  something  that  she  felt 
more  like  hiding  even  ft*om  her  own  conscious- 
ness, if  that  were  possible.  But  having  ven- 
tured so  far,  she  could  not  well  hold  back.  So 
she  replied,  keeping  her  voice  into  as  dead  a 
level  as  it  was  possible  to  assume. 

"  He  was  sitting  in  earnest  conversation 
with  a  young  lady,  and  f^om  the  expression  of 
her  face,  which  I  could  see,  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  speaking  was  evidently  one  in 
which  more  than  her  thought  was  interested. ' 
I  felt,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  new  life-experiment;  was  about  venturing 
upon  a  sea  on  which  he  had  ^ce  made  ship- 
wreck. Suddenly  he  turned  half  around,  and 
looked  at  me  before  I  had  time  to  withdraw 
my  eyes^-looked  at  me  with  a  strange,  surprised, 
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^tmrtled  look.  In  another  moment  a  fonn  came 
between  us ;  when  it  passed  I  was  lost  from 
his  gase  in  the  orowd  of  passengers.  I  hare 
pnuled  myself  a  great  many  times  orer  that 
fact  of  his  turning  his  eyes,  as  if  ftrom  some 
hidden  impulse,  just  to  the  spot  where  I  was 
sitting.  There  are  no  accidents — as  I  have 
often  heard  yon  say—  in  the  common  accepta- 
tioA  of  theterm;  therefore  this  was  noaccident.'' 

**  It  was  a  providence/'  said  Rose." 

<*  And  to  what  end  ?"  asked  Irene. 

Mrs.  Bveret  shook  her  head. 

<*  I  will  not  eren  presume  to  conjecture." 

Irene  sighed,  and  then  sat  lost  in  thought. 
RecoTering  herself,  she  said : 

<'  Since  that  time,  I  hare  been  growing  less 
and  less  satisfied  with  that  brief,  troubled 
portion  of  my  life  which  closed  so  disastrously. 
I  forgot  how  much  the  happiness  of  another 
was  inToived.  A  blitid,  wilful  girl,  struggling 
in  imaginary  bonds,  I  thought  only  of  myself, 
and  madly  rent  apart  the  ties  which  death 
only  should  have  sundered.  For  fire  years, 
Rose,  I  hare  carried  in  my  heart  the  expression 
which  looked  out  upon  me  from  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Emerson  at  that  brief  meeting.  Its  mean- 
ing was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  clear.  I  haye 
nerer  set  myself  to  the  work  of  interpretation, 
and  beliere  the  task  would  be  fruitless.  But, 
whenerer  it  is  recalled,  I  am  affected  with  a 
tender  sadness.  And  so,  his  head  is  already 
frosted.  Rose  ?'* 

"Yes.'* 

<* Though  in  years  he  has  reached  only  roan- 
hood's  ripened  state.  How  I  have  marred  his 
life !  Better,  far  better  would  it  haye  been  for 
him  if  I  had  been  the  bride  of  Death  on  my 
wedding  day  I" 

A  shadow  of  pain  darkened  her  face. 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Ereret.  «*  It  is  better 
for  both  you  and  him  that  yon  were  not  the 
bride  of  Beath.  There  are  deeper  things 
hidden  in  the  eyents  of  life  than  our  reason 
can  fathom.  We  die  when  it  is  best  for  our- 
seWes  and  best  for  others  that  we  should  die — 
neyer  before.  And  the  fact  that  we  lire  is 
in  itself  oonolusire  that  we  are  yet  needed  in 
the  world  by  all  who  can  be  affected  by  our 
mortal  existence." 

"Gray  hairs  at  forty!"  This  seemed  to 
haunt  the  mind  of  Irene. 

*<  It  may  be^  constitutional,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Eyeret;  **some  heads  begin  to  whiten  at 
thirty." 

"  Possibly." 

But  the  tone  expressed  no  oonyiotion. 

**  How  was  his  face  t"  asked  Irene. 


*<  Oraye  and  thoughtftd.  At  least  so  it  ap- 
peared to  me." 

"  At  forty."     It  was  all  Irene  said. 

Mrs.  Eywet  might  haye  suggested  that  a 
man  of  his  legal  position  would  naturally  be 
graye  and  thoughtful ;  but  she  did  not. 

**It  struck  me,"  said  Mrs.  Eyeret,  "as  a 
true,  pure,  manly  face.  It  was  intellectual 
and  refined;  delicate,  yet  firm  about  the  mouth, 
and  expansiye  in  the  upper  portions.  The  hair 
curled  softly  away  from  his  white  temples  and 
forehead." 

"Worthy  of  a  better  fate!"  sighed  Irene. 
"  And  it  is  I  who  haye  marred  his  whole  life. 
How  blind  is  selfish  passion !  Ah,  my  friend ! 
the  years  do  not  bring  peace  to  my  soul.. 
There  have  been  times  when  to  know  that  he 
had  sought  refuge  from  a  lonely  life  in 
marriage,  would  haye  been  a  relief  to  me. 
Were  this  the  case,  the  thought  of  his  isola- 
tion, of  his  imperfect  life,  would  not  be  foreyer 
rebuking  me.  But  now,  while  no  less  severely 
rebuked  by  thia  thought,  I  feel  glad  that  he 
has  not  yentured  upon  an  act,  no  clear  sanction 
for  which  is  found  in  the  Diyine  law.  He 
could  not,  I  feel,  haye  remained  so  true  and 
pure  a  man  as  I  trust  he  is  this  day.  God 
help  him  to  hold  on,  faithful  to  his  highest  in- 
tuitions, eyen  unto  the  end !" 

Mrs.  Eyeret  looked  at  Irene  wonderingly  as 
she  spoke.  She  had  never  before  thus  unveiled 
her  thoughts. 

"  He  struck  me,"  was  her  reply,  "  as  a  man 
who  had  passed  through  years  of  discipline, 
and  gained  the  mastery  of  himself." 

**  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so,"  Irene  answered, 
rather  as  if  speaking  to  herself  than  to 
another. 

"As  I  grow  older,"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  now  looking  with  calm  eyes  upon  her 
friend,  "and  life-experiences  correct  my  judg^ 
ment  and  chasten  my  feelings,  I  see  all  things 
in  a  new  aspect  I  understand  my  own  heart 
better — its  needs,  capacities,  and  yearnings; 
and  self-knowledge  is  the  key  by  which  we 
unlock  the  mystery  of  other  souls;  so,  a 
deeper  self-acquaintance  enables  me  to  look 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  all  around  me.  I 
erred  in  marrying  Mr.  Emerson.-  We  were 
both  too  hasty,  self-willed,  and  tenacious  of 
rights  and  opinions  to  come  together  in  a  union 
so  sacred  and  so  intimate.  But,  after  I  had 
become  his  wife,  after  I  had  taken  upon  myself 
such  holy  vows,  it  was  my  duty  to  stand  fast. 
I  could  not  abandon  my  place  and  be  innocent 
before  God  and  man.  And  I  am  not  innocent, 
Rose!" 
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•  Thd  f«ce  of  Ir^ne  was  strongly  ftgitated  for 
some  moments.  But  she  recovei^ed  herself  and 
"went  on : 

''  I  am  speaking  of  things  that  hare  hitherto 
been  secrets  of  my  own  heart.  I  eould  not 
bring  them  out  eren  for  you  to  look  at,  my 
dearest,  truest,  best  of  firiends.  Now,  it  seems 
as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  my  heary 
thoughts  alone  ;  as  if,  in  admitting  you  beyond 
the  Toil,  I  might  find  strength  to  suffer,  if  not 
ease  from  pain.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
living  our  lives  over  again  and  correcting 
their  great  etrdrs.  The  past  is  an  irrevocable 
fact  Ah,  if  conscience  would  sleep — if  strug- 
gles for  a  better  life  would  make  atonement  for 
wrong— then,  as  our  years  progress,  we  might 
lapse  into  tranquil  states.  But  gradually 
clearing  vision  increases  the  magnitude  of  a 
fliiult  like  mine ;  for  its  fatal  consequences  are 
seen  in  broader  light.  There  is  a  thought 
which  has  haunted  me  for  a  year  past  like  a 
spectre  It  comes  to  me  unbidden^  sometimes 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  my  lonely  evenings, 
sometimes  in  the  silent  night  watches,  to  ban- 
ish  sleep  from  my  pillow ;  sometimes  to  place 
silence  on  my  lips  as  I  sit  among  cherished 
friends.  I  never  imagined  that  I  would  put 
this  thought  in  words  for  any  mortal  ear.  Yet, 
it  is  coming  to  my  lips  now,  and  I  feel  impelled 
to  go  on.  You  beliere  that  there  are,  as  you 
call  them,  *coi^ngial  partners,' or,  men  and 
women  bom  for  each  other^  who  in  a  true  . 
marriage  of  souls  shall  become  eternally  one.  c 
They  do  not  always  meet  in  this  life ;  nay,  for 
the  sake  of  that  discipline  which  leads  to  ]^ri* 
fioation,  may  form  other  and  uncongenial  ties 
in  the  world,  and  live  unhappily — ^but  in  heaven 
they  will  draw  together  by  a  divinely  implanted 
attraction,  and  be  there  united  forever.  I 
have  felt  that  something  like  this  must  be  true; 
that  every  soul  must  have  its  counterpart. 
The  thought  which  has  so  haunted  me  is,  that 
Hartley  Emerson  and  unhappy  /  were  bom  for 
each  other.'* 

She  paused,. and  looked  with  a  half  startled 
air  upon  Mrs.  EiVeret,  to  mark  the  effect  of  this 
revelation.  But  Rose  made  ^o  response,  and 
showed  no  surprise,  however  she  might  have 
been  effected  by  the  singular  admission  of  her 
friend. 

"  It  has  been  all  in  vain,"  continued  Irene, 
"that  I  have  pushed  the  thought  aside-— called 
it  absurd,  insane,  impossible— back  it  would 
come,  and  take  its  old  place.  And  stranger 
still,  out  of  facts  that  I  educed  to  prove  its  fal- 
'  lacy,  would  come  corroborative  suggestions.  I 
think  it  is  well  for  my  peace  of  mind  that  I 


have  not  been  in  the  vray  of  hearing  about 
him,  or  of  seeing  him.  Since  we  patted  it 
has  been  as  if  a  dark  curtain  had  fallen  be« 
tween  us ;  and  so  fkr  as  I  am  ooacemed,  that 
curtain  has  been  lifted  up  but  once  or  twiee, 
and  then  only  for  a  moment  of  time.  So,  idl  my 
thoughts  of  him  are  joined  to  the  past.  Away 
back  in  that  sweet  time  when  the  heart  of  girl- 
hood first  thriUs  with  the  passion  df  love*  are 
some  memories  that  haunt  my  soul  like  dreams 
from  Elysium.  He  was,  in  my  eyes,  the  im- 
personation of  all  that  was  lov^y  and  txeel- 
lent;  his  presence  made  my  sense  of  ha^isess 
complete ;  -  his  voice  touched  my  ears  as  the 
blending  of  all  rich  harmonies.  But,  there  fell 
upon  him  a  shadow  ;  there  came  hard  diBOords 
in  the  music  which  had  entranced  my  soul; 
the  fine  gold  was  dimmed.  Then  came  thai 
period  of  mad  strife,  ef  blind  antagonism,  in 
which  we  hurt  each  oth*  by  rosigh  oontact. 
Finally,  we  were  driven  far  asunder,  and  in* 
stead  of  revolving  together  around  a  common 
centre,  each  has  moved  in  a  separate  orbit. 
For  years,  that  dark  period  of  pain  has  held 
the  former  period  of  brightness  in  eclipse. 
But  of  late,  gleams  from  that  better  time  have 
made  their  way  down  to  the  present.  Gradu- 
ally, the  shadows  are  giving  way.  The  first 
state  is  coming  to  be  felt  more  and  more  as 
the  true  state — as  that  in  best  agreement  witk 
what  we  are  in  relation  to  each  other.  It  was 
the  evil  in  us  that  met  in  such  fatal  antagonism 
— ^not  the  good.  It  was  something  that  we 
must  put  off  if  we  woUld  rise  from  natural  and 
selfish  life  into  spiritual  and  heavenly  life.  It 
was  eur  selfishness  and  passion  that  drove  ns 
asunder.  Thus  it  is,  dear  Rose,  that  my 
thoughts  have  been  wandering  about  in  the 
maze  of  life  that  entangles  me.  In  my  isola- 
tion I  have  time  enough  for  mental  inversion — 
for  self-explorationi— ^or  idle  fancies,  if  you 
will.  And  so  I  have  lifted  the  veil  for  yon ; 
uncovered  my  innor  life ;  taken  you  into  the 
sanctuary  over  whose  threshold  no  foot  but  my 
own  had  ever  passed." 

There  was  too  much  in  all  this  for  Mn. 
Everet  to  Tenture  upon  any  reply  that  involved 
suggestion  or  advice.  It  was  from  a  desire  to 
look  deeper  into  the  heart  of  her  friend,  that 
she  had  spoken  of  h^r  meeting  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son. The  glance  she  obtained  revealed  far 
more  than  her  imagination  had  ever  reached. 

CHAPTBR  XXVI. 

The  brief  meeting  with  Mrs.  Everet  had 
stirred  the  memory  of  old  times  in  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Emerson.    With  a  vividness  unknown  for 
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yeftra,  Irj  CliiF,  and  the  sweetness  of  numy 
lifS^-pMsages  there,  oame  bao^  to  him,  and  set 
heart-pulses  that  he  had  deemed  stilled  foreyer, 
beating  in  tumultuous  waves.  When  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  OTor,  he  sat  down  in  the 
alienee  of  his  chamber  and  turned  his  eyes  in- 
ward. He  pushed  aside  intervening  year  after 
year,  until  the  long-ago  past  was,  to  his  oon- 
seioQsnesB,  almost  as  real  as  the  living  present. 
What  he  saw  moved  him  deeply.  He  grew 
restless,  -then  showed  disturbanee  of  manner. 
There  was  an  effort  to  turn  away  firom  the 
baiuting  fkseination  of-  this  long  bvried,  but 
BOW  exhumed  period ;  but  the  dust  and  scoria 
were  removed,  and  it  lifted^  like  another 
Pompeii,  its  desolate  walls  and  silent  chambers 
t&  the  clear  noon-rays  of  the  present. 

After  a  long,  but  fruitless  effort  to  bury  the 
past  again ;  to  let  the  yeurs  close  over  it,  as  the 
waves  close  over  a  treasure-laden  ship;  Mr. 
ftnerson  gave  himself  up  to  its  thronging 
memories,  and  let  them  bear  him  whither  they 
would. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  unlocked  one  of  the 
drawers  in  a  secretary,  and  took  therefrom  a 
small  box,  or  casket.  Placing  this  on  a  table, 
he  sat  down  and  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes, 
at  if  in  doubt  whether  it  were  beet  tbr  him  to 
go  fknrther  in  this  direction.  Whether  satisfied 
or  not,  he  presently  laid  his  fingers  upon  the 
lid  of  the  casket,  and  slowly  opened  it.  It 
contained  only  a  morocco  case.  He  touched 
this  as  if  it  were  something  precious  and 
sacred.  For  some  moments  after  it  was  re- 
moved, he  sat  holding  it  in  his  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  the  dark,  blank  surface,  as  a  long 
expected  letter  is  sometimes  held  before  the 
seal  is  broken  and  the  contents  devoured  with 
impatient  eagerness.  .  At  last  his  finger  pressed 
the  spring  on  which  it  had  been  resting,  and 
he  looked  upon  a  young,  sweet  face,  whose 
eyes  gazed  back  into  his  with  a  living  tender- 
ness. In  a  little  while  his  hand  so  trembled, 
and  his  eyes  ^ew  so  dim,  that  the  face  was 
veiled  from  his  sight.  Closing  the  miniature, 
but  still  retaining  it  in  his  hand,  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  remained  motionless, 
with  shut  eyes,  for  a  long  time.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  fair  young  face  again,  oonning 
over  every  feature  and  expression,  and  letting 
the  eyes  dwell  in  his  eyes  until  sad  memories 
came  in  and  veiled  it  again  with  tears. 

*<  Folly  !  Weakness !"  he  said  at  last,  pushing 
tiie  picture  firom  him,  and  making  a  feeble 
effort  to  get  back  his  manly  self-possession. 
**  The  past  is  gone  forever.  The  page  on  which 
its  sad  history  is  written,  was  closed  long  ago, 


and  the  hook  is  sealed.  Why  unclasp  the  volume 
and  search  for  that  dark  record  again  ?" 

Yet,  even  as  he  said  this,  his  hand  reached 
out  for  the  miniature,  and  his  eyes  were  on  it 
ere  the  closing  words  had  parted  from  his  lips. 

"Poor  Irene  1"  he  murmured,  as  he  gaied 
on  her  pictured  face.     "  You  had  a  pure,  tear 

der,  loving  heart *"  then  suddenly  shutting 

the  miniature,  with  a  sharp  click  of  the  spring, 
he  tossed  it  from  him  upon  the  table,  and 
said — 

*'This  is  folly!  folly!  folly!"  and  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  sat  ibr 
a  long  time  with  his  brows  sternly  knitted 
together,  and  his  lips  tightly  compressed. 
Rising,  at  length,  he  restored  the  miniature  to 
its  casket,  and  the  casket  to  its  place  in  the 
drawer.  A  servant  came  to  the  door  at  this 
moment,  bringing  the  compliments  of  a  lady 
friend,  who  asked  him,  if  not  engaged,  to  favor 
her  with  his  company  on  that  evening,  as  she 
<  had  a  visitor,  just  arrived,  to  whom  she  wished 
to  introduce  him.  He  liked  the  lady,  who 
was  the  wife  of  a  legal  friend,  very  well ;  but 
he  was  not  always  so  well  pleased  with  her 
lady  friends,  of  whom  she  had  a  large  circle. 
The  fact  was,  she  considered  him  too  fine  a 
man  to  go  through  life  compaaionless,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  every  art  in  her  power  to 
( draw  him  into  an  entangling  alliance^  He 
saw  this,  and  was  often  more  amused  than 
annoyed  by  hec  finesse. 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  send  word  that  he  was 
engaged,  but  a  regard  for  truth  would  not  let 
him  make  this  excuse ;  so,  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion and  debate,  he  answered  that  he  would 
present  himself  during  the  evening.  The 
lady's  visitor  was  a  widow  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age— rich,  educated,  accomplished,  and 
personally  attractive.  She  was  from  Boston, 
and  connected  with  one  of  the  most  dis^ 
tinguished  families  in  Massachusetts,  whose 
line  of  ancestry  ran  back  among  the  nobles  of 
England.  In  conversation  this  lady  showed 
herself  to  be  rarely  gifted,  and  there  was  a 
charm  about  her  manners  that  was  irresistible. 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  had  been  steadily,  during 
the  past  five  years,  growing  less  and  less  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  women  he  met  in  society, 
found  himself  unusually  interested  in  Mrs. 
Eager. 

*<I  knew  yon  would  Uke  her,"  said  his  lady 
friend,  as  Mr.  Emerson  was  about  retiring  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

<^You  take  your  conclusion  for  granted," 
he  answered,  smiling.  "  Did  I  say  that  I  liked 
her?" 
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<*  We  ladies  lutTe  eyes,"  was  the  laughing 
rejoinder.  "Of  oourse  you  like  her.  8he*u 
going  to  spend  three  or  four  days  with  me. 
You'll  drop  in  to-morrow  eyening.  Now,  don't 
pretend  that  you  haye  an  engagement  Come ; 
I  want  you  to  know  her  better.  I  think  her 
charming." 

Mr.  Emerson  did  not  jy^omise  positiToIy,  but 
said  that  he  might  look  in  during  the  evening. 
Por  a  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Eager  had  at- 
tracted him  strongly,  and  his  thoughtful  friend 
was  not  disappointed  in  her  expectation  of 
seeing  him  at  her  house  on  the  succeeding 
night.  Mrs.  Eag^er,  to  whom  the  lady  she  was 
▼isiting  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  terms 
of  almost  extravagant  eulogy,  was  exceedingly 
well  pleased  with  him,  and  much  gratified 
at  meeting  him  again.  A  second  interview 
gave  both  an  opportunity  for  closer  observa- 
tion, and  when  they  parted  it  was  with  pleasant 
thoughts  of  each  other  lingering  in  their 
minds.  During  the  time  that  Mrs.  Eager  re- 
mained in  New  Tork,  which  was  prolonged  for 
a  week  beyond  the  period  originally  fixed, 
Mr  Emerson  saw  her  almost  every  day,  and 
became  her  voluntary  escort  in  visiting  points 
of  local  interest.  The  more  he  saw  of  her, 
the  more  he  was  charmed  with  her  character. 
She  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  attractive 
woman  he  had  ever  met  Still,  there  was 
something  about  her  that  did  not  wholly  satisfy 
him,  though  what  it  was  did  not  come  into  per- 
oeption. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  any  serious 
thought  of  marriage  had  troubled  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Emerson.  After  his  meeting  with  Irene 
he  had  felt  that  another  union  in  this  world 
was  not  for  him ;  that  he  had  no  right  to  ex- 
change vows  of  eternal  fidelity  with  any  other 
woman.  She  had  remained  unwedded,  and 
would  so  remain,  he  felt,  to  the  end  of  life. 
The  legal  contract  between  them  was  dissolved; 
but,  since  his  brief  talk  with  the  stranger  on 
the  boat,  he  had  not  felt  so  clear  as  to  the 
higher  law  obligations  which  were  upon  them. 
And  so,  he  had  settled  it  in  his  mind  to  bear 
life's  burdens  alone. 

But,  Mrs.  Eager  had  crossed  his  way,  and 
filled,  in  many  respects,  his  ideal  of  a  woman. 
There  was  a  charm  about  her  that  won  him 
against  all  resistance. 

**  Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass,"  said  his 
interested  lady  Mend,  as  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Eager's  departure  drew  nigh.  « She  is  a 
woman  in  a  thousand;  and  will  make  one  of 
the  best  of  wives.  Think,  too,  of  her  social 
position,  her  wealth,  and  her  large  cultivation. 


An  opportunity  like  this  is  never  presented 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime." 

"  You  speak,"  replied  Mr.  Bmerson,  "as  if  I 
had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  this  fair  prise 
would  drop  into  mj  arms." 

"  She  will  have  to  be  wooed  if  she  is  won. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  she  would  not  be  worth 
having,"  said  the  lady.  "  But,  my  word  for  it^ 
if  you  turn  wooer  the  winning  will  not  be 
hard.  If  I  have  not  erred  in  my  observation, 
you  are  about  mutually  interested.  There^ 
now,  my  cautious  sir  I  if  you  do  not  get  hand- 
somely provided  for  it  will  be  no  fault  of 
mine." 

In  two  days  from  this  time  Mrs.  Eager  wa« 
to  return  to  Boston. 

"  You  must  take  her  to  see  those  new  paint- 
ings at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  Library,  to- 
morrow. I  heard  her  express  a  desire  to 
examine  them  before  returning  to  BostoaT 
Connoisseurs  are  in  ecstasies  over  three  or  four 
of  the  pictures ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Eager  is  some- 
thing of  an  enthusiast  in  matters  of  art^  your 
favor  in  this  will  give  her  no  light  pleasure." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  her," 
replied  Mr.  Emerson.  "  Give  her  my  complir 
ments,  and  say  that,  if  agreeable  to  herself^  I 
will  call  for  her  at  twelve  to-morrow." 

"No  verbal  compliments  and  messages," 
replied  the  lady ;  "  that  isn't  just  the  way." 

"How  then?  Must  I  call  upon  her  and 
deliver  my  message  ?  That  might  not  be  con- 
venient to  me,  nor  agreeable  to  her." 

"Ohl"  ejaculated  the  lady,  with  affected 
impatience,  "you  men  are  so  stupid  at  times  1 
You  know  how  to  write  ?" 

"  Ah  I  yes,  I  comprehend  you  now." 

"Very  well.  Send  your  compliments  and 
your  message  in  a  note ;  and  let  it  be  daintily 
worded ;  not  in  heavy  phrases,  like  a  legal 
document." 

"  A  very  princess  in  feminine  diplomacy !" 
said  Mr.  Emerson  to  himself;  as  he  turned 
from  the  lady  and  took  his  way  homeward. 
"  So  I  must  pen  a  note." 

Now,  this  proved  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  he  had  at  first  thought.  He  sat  down  to 
the  task  immediately  on  returning  to  his  room. 
On  a  small  sheet  of  tinted  note  paper  he  wrote 
a  few  words;  but  they  did  not  please  him; 
and  iht  page  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  He 
tried  again,  but  with  no  better  success — again 
and  again,  but  still,  as  he  looked  at  the  brief 
sentences,  they  seemed  to  express  too  much 
or  too  little.  Unable  to  pen  the  note  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  pushed,  at  last,  his  writing 
materials  aside,  saying — 
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"  My  head  will  be  clearer  and  cooler  in  the 
morning." 

It  was  drawing  on  to  midnight,  and  Mr. 
Emerson  had  not  yet  retired.  His  thoughts 
were  too  busy  for  sleep.  Many  things  were 
crowding  into  his  mind-questions,  doubts, 
misgivings — scenes  from  the  past,  and  imagi- 
nations of  the  future.  And  amid  them  all 
.  came  in,  now  and  then,  just  for  a  moment,  as 
he  had  seen  it  five  years  before,  the  pale,  still 
face  of  Irene. 

Wearied  in  the  conflict,  tired  nature  at  last 
gave  way,  and  Mr.  Emerson  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair.  Two  hours  of  deep  slumber  tranquilized 
his  spirit.  He  awoke  from  this,  put  off  his 
clothing,  and  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow.  It 
was  late  in  the  morning  when  he  arose.  He 
bad  no  diffionlty,  now,  in  penning  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Eager.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  satisfactory  in  the  first  effort. 

At  twelve  he  called,  with  a  carriage,  for  the 
lady,  whom  he  found  all  ready  to  accompany 
him,  and  in  the  best  possible  state  of  mind. 
Her  smile,  as  he  presented  himself,  was  abso- 
lutely fascinating ;  and  her  Toioe  seemed  liko 
a  freshly  tuned  instrument,  every  tone  was  so 
rich  in  musical  vibration;  and  all  the  tones 
camo  chorded  to  his  ear. 

There  were  not  many  visitors  at  the  exhibition 
rooms — a  score,  perhaps — ^but  they  were  art- 
lovers,  gazing  in  rapt  attention,  or  talking  in 
hashed  whispers.  They  moved  about  noise- 
lessly, here  and  there,  seeming  scarcely  con- 
scioas  that  others  were  present.  Gradually, 
the  number  increased,  until,  within  an  hour 
after  they  entered,  it  was  more  than  doubled. 
Still,  the  presence  of  art  subdued  all  into 
silence,  or  subdued  utterances. 

Emerson  was  charmed  with  his  companion's 
appreciative  admiration  of  many  pictures. 
She  was  familiar  with  art-terms,  and  special 
points  of  interest,  and  pointed  out  beauties 
and  harmonies  \hat  to  nim  were  dead  letters, 
without  an  interpreter.  They  came,  at  last,  to 
a  small,  but  wonderfiilly  effective  picture, 
which  contained  a  single  figure,  that  of  a  man 
sitting  by  a  t«ble,  in  a  room  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  library.  He  held  a  letter 
in  his  hand — an  old  letter ;  the  artist  had  made 
this  plain — ^but  was  not  reading.  He  had  been 
reading;  but  the  words  proving  conjurors,  had 
summoned  the  dead  past  before  him,  and  he  i 
was  now  looking  far  away,  with  sad,  dreamy 
eyes,  into  the  long  ago.  A  casket  stood  open. 
The  letter  had,  evidently,  been  taken  from  this 
repository.  There  was  a  miniature;  a  bracelet 
of  auburn  hair ;  a  ring,  and  a  chain  of  gold 
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lying  on  the  table.     Mr.  Emerson  turned  to  the 
catalogue  and  read — 

"  With  the  Buried  Past." 

And  below  this  title  the  brief  sentiment — 

"  Love  never  dies." 

A  deep,  involuntary  sigh  came  through  his 
lips,  and  stirred  the  pulseless  air  around  him. 
Then,  like  an  echo,  there  came  to  his  ears  an 
answering  sigh  ;  and  turning,  he  looked  into 
the  face  of  Irene !  She  had  entered  the  rooms 
a  little  while  before,  and  in  passing  from  pic- 
ture to  picture,  had  reached  this  one  a  few 
moments  after  Mr.  Emerson.  She  had  not 
observed  him,  and  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
its  meaning,  when  the  sigh  that  attested  its 
power  over  him,  reached  her  ears,  and  awakened 
an  answering  sigh.  For  several  moments  their 
eyes  were  fixed  in  a  gaze  which  neither  had 
power  to  withdraw.  The  face  of  Irene  had 
grown  thinner,  paler,  and  more  shadowy,  if  we 
may  use  that  term  to  express  something  not  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  than  it  was  when  he  looked 
upon  it  five  years  before.  But  her  eyes  were 
darker  in  contrast  with  her  colorless  face,  and 
had  a  deeper  tone  of  feeling. 

They  did  not  speak,  nor  pass  a  sign  of  re- 
cognition. But,  the  instant  their  eyes  with- 
drew from  each  other,  Irene  turned  from  the 
picture  and  left  the  rooms. 

When  Mr.  Emerson  looked  back  into  the  face 
of  his  companion,  its  charm  was  gone.  Beside 
that  of  the  fading  countenance,  so  still  and 
nun-like,  upon  which  he  had  gazed  a  moment 
before,  it  looked  coarse  and  worldly.  When 
she  spoke,  her  tones  no  longer  came  in  chords 
of  music  to  his  ears ;  but  jarred  upon  his  feel- 
ings. He  grew  silent,  cold,  abstracted.  The 
lady  noted  the  change,  and  tried  to  rally  him ; 
but  her  efforts  were  vain.  He  moved  by  her 
side  like  an  automaton ;  and  listened  to  her 
comments  on  the  pictures  they  paused  to  ex- 
amine in  such  evident  absent-mindedness,  that 
she  became  annoyed,  and  proposed  returning 
home.  Mr.  Emerson  made  no  objection,  and 
they  left  the  quiet  picture-gallery  for  the  tur- 
bulence of  Broadway.  The  ride  home  was  a 
silent  one,  and  they  separated  in  mutual  em- 
barrassment, Mr  Emerson  going  back  to  his 
rooms  instead  of  to  his  office,  and  sitting  down 
in  loneliness  there,  with  a  shuddering  sense  of 
thankftilness  at  his  heart  for  the  danger  he  had 
just  escaped. 

<*  What  a  blind  spell  was  on  me !"  he  said, 
as  he  gazed  away  down  into  his  soul,  far,  far 
deeper  than  any  word,  tone,  or  look  from  Mrs. 
Eager  had  penetrated,  and  saw  needs,  states, 
and  yearnings  there,  which  must  be  filled,  or 
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there  oould  be  no  completeness  of  life.  And  | 
now,  the  still,  pale  face  of  Irene  stood  out  | 
distinctly ;  and  her  deep,  weird,  yearning  I 
eyes  looked  into  his  with  a  fixed  intentness  I 
that  stirred  his  heart  to  its  profoundest  depths. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  absent  from  his  office  all  < 
that  day.  But  on  the  next  morning  he  was  at  < 
his  post,  and  it  would  have  taken  a  close  ob- 
server to  have  detected  any  change  in  his  | 
usually  quiet  face.  But,  there  was  a  change  in  \ 
the  man.  A  great  change.  He  had  gone  < 
down  deeper  into  his  heart  than  he  had  ever  < 
gone  before,  and  understood  himself  better.  ( 
There  was  little  danger  of  his  ever  being  < 
tempted  again  in  this  direction !  < 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 

It  was  more  than  a  w«ek  before  Mr.  Emerson 
called  again  upon  the  lady  friend,  who  had 
shown  80  strong  a  desire  to  procure  him  a 
wife.  He  expected  her  to  introduce  the  name 
<of  Mrs.  Eager,  and  came  prepared  to  talk  in  a 
way  that  would  forever  close  the  subject  of; 
marriage  between  them.  The  lady  expressed 
surprise  at  not  having  seen  him  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  then  introduced  the  subject  nearest 
her  thought. 

'*  What  was  the  matter  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Eager  ?"  she  asked,  her  face  growing  serious. 

Mr.  Emerson  shook  his  head,  and  said — 
'<  Nothing,''  with  not  a  shadow  of  concern  in  ; 
his  voice. 

*^  Nothing  7  Think  again.  I  could  hardly 
have  been  deceived." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Did  the  lady  charge 
anything  ungallant  against  me  ?" 

Mr.  Emerson  was  unmoved. 

*'  0  no — no  I  She  scarcely  mentioned  your 
name  after  her  return  from  viewing  the  pic- 
tures. But  she  was  not  in  so  bright  a  humor 
as  when  she  went  out,  and  was  dull  up  to  the 
hour  of  her  departure  for  Boston.  I'm  afraid 
you  ofifended  her  in  some  way — unconsciously, 
on  your  part,  of  course." 

•*  No— I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Emerson.  "She 
would  be  sensitive  in  the  extreme,  if  offended 
by  any  word  or  act  of  mine." 

«*  Well ;  letting  that  all  pass,  Mr.  Emerson  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Eager  ?" 

<*  That  she  is  an  attractive  and  highly  accom- 
plished woman." 

"And  just  the  one  who  reaches  your  ideal 
of  a  wife." 

"  No  ma'am,"  was  the  unhesitating  answer, 
and  made  in  so  emphatic  a  tone  that  there  was 
no  mistaking    his    sincerity.      There  was  a 


change  in  his  countenance  and  manner.  He 
looked  unusually  serious. 

The  lady  tried  to  rally  him;  but,  he  had 
come  in  too  sober  a  state  of  mind  for  pleasani 
trifling  on  this  subject,  of  all  others. 

"My  kind,  good  friend,"  he  said,  "I  owe 
you  many  thanks  for  the  Interest  you  have 
taken  in  me ;  and  for  your  efforts  to  get  me  a 
companion.     But  I  do  not  intend  to  marry." 

"  So  you  have  said " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you."  Mr. 
Emerson  checked  the  Ught  speech  that  was  on 
her  tongue.  "  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  some 
things  that  have  never  passed  my  lips  before. 
You  will  understand  me ;  this  I  know,  or  I 
would  not  let  a  sentence  come  into  utterance. 
And  I  know  more,  that  you  will  not  make  light 
of  what  to  me  is  sacred." 

The  lady  was  sobered  in  a  moment. 

"  To  make  light  of  what  to  you  is  sacred 
would  be  impossible,"  she  replied. 

"I  believe  it,  and,  therefore,  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  things  that  are  to  me  the  saddest  of 
my  life,  and  yet  are  coming  to  involve  the 
holiest  sentiments.  I  have  more  than  one 
reason  for  desiring,  now,  to  let  another  look 
below  the  quiet  surface ;  and  I  will  lift  the 
veil  for  your  eyes  alone.  You  know  that  I 
was  married  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 
my  wife  separated  herself  from  me  in  less  than 
three  years  after  our  union;  and  you  also 
know  that  the  separation  was  made  permanent 
by  a  divorce.  This  is  all  that  you  or  any  other 
one  knows,  so  far  as  I  have  made  communica- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  who  was  my  wife,  has  been  as 
reserved  in  the  matter  as  myself. 

"The  simple  facts  in  the  case  are  these. 
We  were  both'young  and  undisciplined ;  both 
quick-tempered,  self-willed,  and  very  much 
;  inclined  to  have  things  our  own  way.  She 
;  was  an  only  child,  and  so  was  I.  Each  had 
;  been  spoiled  by  long  self-indulgence.  So, 
when  we  came  together  in  marriage,  the  action 
of  our  lives,  instead  of  taking  a  eommon  pul- 
sation, was  inharmonious.  For  a  few  years, 
we  strove  together,  blindly,  in  our  bonds,  and 
then  broke  madly  asunder.  I  think  we  were 
about  equally  in  fault ;  but,  if  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  blame,  it  rested  on  my  side,  for, 
as  a  man,  I  should  have  kept  a  cooler  head, 
and  shown  greater  forbearance.  But,  the  time 
for  blame  has  long  ^ince  passed.  It  is  with 
the  stern,  irrevocable  facts  that  we  are  dealing 
now. 

"So  bitter  had  been  our  experience,  and  so 
painful  the  shock  of  separation,  that  I  think  a 
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great  many  years  must  have  passed,  before  re- 
pentance came  into  either  heart — before  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  we  had  not  held  fast  to 
our  marriage  tows,  was  bom.  How  it  was 
with  me,  you  mny  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  I  deliberately 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  divorce,  on  the  ground 
of  desertion.  But,  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  step  stirred  uneasily  in  my  mind,  for 
the  first  time,  when  I  held  the  decree  in  my 
hand;  and  I  have  never  felt  wholly  satisfied 
with  myself  since.  There  should  be  some- 
thing deeper  than  incompatibility  of  temper  to 
warrant  a  divorce.  The  parties  should  cor- 
rect what  is  wrong  in  themselves,  and  thus 
oome  into  harmony.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
pride,  passion  and  self-will.  The  law  of  God 
does  not  make  these  justifiable  causes  of  di- 
vorce; and  neither  should  the  law  of  man. 
A  purer  woman  than  my  wife  never  lived  ;  and 
she  had  elements  of  character  that  promised  a 
rare  development  I  was  proud  of  her.  Ah, 
if  I  had  been  wiser  and  more  patient !  If  I 
bad  endeavored  to  lead,  instead  of  assuming 
the  manly  prerogative!  But,  I  was  young, 
and  blind  and  willful  I 

"  Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  day 
we  parted ;  and  each  has  remained  single.  If 
we  had  not  separated,  we  might  now  be  living 
in  a  true,  heart-union ;  for  I  believe — strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  you — that  we  were  made 
fbr  each  other.  That  when  the  false  and  evil 
of  our  lives  are  put  off,  the  elements  of  con- 
junction will  appear.  We  have  made  for  our- 
selves of  this  world  a  dreary  waste ;  when,  if 
we  had  overcome  the  evil  of  our  hearts,  our 
paths  would  have  been  through  green  and 
firagrant  places.  It  may  be  happier  for  us  in 
the  next ;  and  it  will  be.  I  am  a  better  man, 
I  think,  for  the  discipline  through  which  I 
have  passed ;  and  she  is  a  better  woman." 

Mr.  Emerson  paused. 

"She?  Have  you  seen  her?"  the  lady 
asked. 

"  Twice  since  we  parted,  and  then  only  for  a 
moment.  Suddenly,  each  time,  we  met,  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  single 
instant.  Then,  as  if  a  curtain  had  dropped 
suddenly  between  us,  we  were  separated.  But 
the  impression  of  her  face  remained  as  vivid 
and  permanent  as  a  sun-picture.  She  lives, 
for  most  of  her  time,  secluded  at  Ivy  Cliff,  her 
home  on  the  Hudson ;  and  her  life  is  passed 
there,  I  hear,  in  doing  good.  And,  if  good 
deeds,  firom  right  ends,  write  their  history  on 
tike  hiBnan'face,  then  her  countenance  bears 
the  reooTd,of  tenderest  charities.    It  was  pale 


when  I  last  saw  it — ^pale,  but  spiritual — I  can 
use  no  other  word — and  I  felt  a  sudden  pain  at 
the  thought  that  she  was  growing  into  a  life  so 
pure  and  heavenly,  that  I  must  stand  afar  off 
as  unworthy.  It  had  sometimes  come  into  my 
thought,  that  we  were  approaching  each  other, 
as  both  put  off,  more  and  more,  the  evil  which 
had  driven  us  apart,  and  held  us  so  long  asun- 
der. But,  this  illusion  our  last  brief  meeting 
dispelled.  She  has  passed  me  on  the  road  of 
self-discipline  and  self-abnegation,  and  is  jour- 
neying far  ahead !  And  now,  I  can  but  follow 
through  life  at  a  distance. 

**  So  much,  and  no  more,  my  friend.  I  drop 
the  veil  over  my  heart.  You  will  understand 
me  better  hereafter.  I  shall  not  marry.  That 
legal  divorce  is  invalid.  I  could  not  perjure 
my  soul  by  vows  of  fidelity  toward  another. 
Patiently  and  earnestly  will  I  do  my  allotted 
work  here.  My  better  hopes  lie  all  in  the 
heavenly  future. 

"  And  now,  my  fHend,  we  will  understand 
(  each  other  better.  You  have  looked  deeper 
(J  into  my  thoughts  and  experiences  than  any 
other  human  being.  Let  the  revelation  be 
sacred  to  yourself.  The  knowledge  you  possess 
may  enable  you  to  do  me  justice  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  to  save  me  Arom  an  intrusion  of 
themes  that  cannot  but  touch  me  unpleasantly. 
There  was  a  charm  about  Mrs.  Eager  that, 
striking  me  suddenly,  for  a  little  while  bewil- 
dered my  fancy.  She  is  a  woman  of  rare  en- 
dowments ;  and  I  do  not  regret  the  introduc- 
tion, and  passing  influence  she  exercised  over 
me.  It  was  a  dream  from  which  the  awakening 
was  certain.  Suddenly  the  illusion  vanished, 
as  I  saw  her  beside  my  lost  Irene.  The  one 
was  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  the  other  of  heaven, 
heavenly — and  as  I  looked  back  into  her 
brilliant  face,  radiant  with  thought  and  feeling, 
I  felt  a  low,  creeping  shudder,  as  if  just  treed 
from  the  spell  of  a  syren.  I  cannot  be  en- 
thralled again,  even  for  a  moment." 

Back  again  into  his  world's  work  Mr.  Emer- 
son returned,  after  this  brief,  exciting  episode, 
and  found  in  its  performance  from  high  and 
honorable  motives,  that  calmly  sustaining 
power  which  comes  only  as  the  reward  of  duties 
faithftilly  done. 

CHAPTKK  XXTIII. 

After  the  storm  I  How  long  the  treasure 
remained  buried  in  deep  waters  t     How  long 

I  the  earth  showed  unsightly  Airrows  and  barren 
places!  For  nearly  twenty  years  there  had 
been  warm  sunshine,  and  no  failure  of  the 

'  dews,  nor  the  early  and  latter  rain.    But  grass 
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had  not  grown,  nor  flowers  blossomed  in ) 
the  path  of  that  desolating  tempest.  Nearlj  ^ 
twenty  years!  If  the  history  of  these  two^ 
lives,  during  that  long  period,  could  be  faith-  ^ 
fully  written,  it  would  flood  the  soul  with  ' 
tears. 

Four  years  later  than  the  time  when  we  last 
presented  Irene  to  the  reader,  we  introduce  her 
again.  That  meeting  in  the  picture  gallery 
had  disturbed,  profoundly,  the  quiet  pulses  of 
her  life.  She  did  not  obsei^ve  Mr.  £merson*s 
companion.  The  picture  alone  had  attracted 
her  attention ;  and  she  had  just  began  to  feel 
its  meaning,  when  an  audible  sigh  reached  her 
ears.  The  answering  sigh  was  inyoluntary. 
Then  they  looked  into  each  other's  faces  again 
—only  for  an  instant — but  with  what  a  Tolume 
of  mutual  rcTelations ! 

It  was  four  years  subsequent  to  this  time 
that  Irene,  after  a  brief  visit  in  New  York  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Everet,  returned  to  her  rural 
home.  Mrs.  Everet  was  to  follow  on  the  next 
day,  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  father. 
It  was  yet  in  the  early  summer,  and  there 
were  not  many  passengers  on  the  boat.  As 
was  usual,^  Irene  provided  herself  with  a  vol- 
ume, and  soon  after  going  on  board,  took  a 
retired  place  in  one  of  the  cabins,  and  buried 
herself  in  its  pages.  For  over  three  hours  she 
remained  completely  absorbed  in  what  she 
yras  reading.  Then  her  mind  began  to  wander, 
and  dwell  on  themes  that  made  the  even  pulses 
of  her  heart  beat  to  a  quicker  measure ;  yet 
still  her  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  book  she 
held  in  her  hand.  At  length,  she  became 
aware  that  some  one  was  near  her,  by  the 
falling  of  a  shadow  on  the  page  she  was  trying 
to  read.  Lifting  her  head,  she  met  the  eyes 
of  Hartley  Emerson.  He  was  standing  close 
to  her,  his  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
which  he  now  drew  nearly  in  front  of  her. 

"Irene,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  "I 
am  glad  to  meet  you  again  in  this  world.' 
And  he  reached  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

For  a  moment  Irene  sat  very  still,  but  she 
did  not  take  her  eyes  from  Mr.  Emerson's  face. 
Then  she  extended  her  hand,  and  let  it  lie  in 
his.  He  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  had  a 
low  tremor. 

Thus  received,  he  sat  down. 

*' Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed,  Irene, 
^ince  a  word  or  sign  has  passed  between  us." 

Her  lips  moved,  but  there  was  no  utter- 
ance. 

<*  Why  should  we  not,  at  least,  be  fHends  !" 

Her  lips  moved  again.  But  no  words  trem- 
bled on  the  air. 


"  Friends,  that  may  meet  now  and  then,  and 
feel  kindly  one  toward  the  other." 

His  voice  was  still  even  in  tone— very  even, 
but  very  distinct  and  impressive. 

At  first,  Irene's  face  had  grown  pale ;  but 
now,  a  warm  flush  was  pervading  it. 

*  If  you  desire  it,  Hartley,"  she  answered, 
in  a  voice  (hat  trembled  in  the  beginning,  but 
grew  firm  ere  the  sentence  closed.  **  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  *  No.*  As  for  kind  feelings,  they 
are  yours  always — always.  The  bitterness 
passed  iVom  my  heart  long  ago." 

**  And  from  mine,"  said  Mr.  Emerson 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments;  and 
each  showed  embarrassment 

"  Nearly  twenty  years !  That  is  a  long, 
long  time,  Irene."  His  voice  showed  signs  of 
weakness. 

**Yes,  it  is  a  long  time."  It  was  a  mere 
echo  of  his  words,  yet  full  of  meaning. 

"Twenty  years  I"  he  repeated.  "There 
has  been  full  time  for  reflection ;  and,  it  may 
be,  for  repentance.  Time  for  growing  wiser 
and  better." 

Irene's  eyelids  drooped,  nntll  the  long 
lashes  lay  in  a  dark  fringed  line  on  her  pale 
cheeks.     When  she  lifted  them  they  were  wet. 

"Yes,  Hartley,"  she  answered,  with  much 
feeling;  there  has  been,  indeed,  time  for  re- 
flection and  repentance.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  shadow  the  whole  life  of  a  human  being !" 

"  As  I  have  shadowed  yours." 

"No,  no,"  she  answered  quickly,  "I  did 
not  mean  that ;  as  I  have  shadowed  yours  t" 

She  could  not  veil  the  tender  interest  that 
was  in  her  eyes ;  would  not,  perhaps,  if  it  had 
been  in  her  power. 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rang  out  clear  and 
loud.  Irene  started,  and  glanced  from  the 
window.     Then  rising  quickly,  she  said—* 

"  We  are  at  the  landing  I" 

There  was  a  hurried  passage  ft*om  cabin  to 
deck ;  a  troubled  confusion  of  thought;  a  brief 
period  of  waiting,  and  then  Irene  stood  on  the 
shore,  and  Hartley  Emerson  on  the  receding 
vesseL  In  a  few  hours,  miles  of  space  lay 
between  them ! 

"  Irene,  darling !"  said  Mrs.  Everet,  as  they 
met  at  Ivy  Cliff  on  the  next  day — «« how  charm- 
ing you  look!  This  pure,  sweet,  bracing  air 
has  beautified  you  like  a  cosmetic^  Your 
cheeks  are  warm ;  and  your  eyes  are  ftill  of 
light  It  gives  me  gladness  of  heart  to  see  is 
your  face  something  of  the  old  look  that  fkded 
from  it  years  ago." 

Irene  drew  her  arm  around  her  friasd,  and 
kissed  her  lovingly. 
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"  Come  ftnd  Bit  down,  here  in  the  library. 
I  h&ye  something  to  tell  you,"  she  answered ; ! 
« something  that  will  make  your  heart  beat* 
quicker,  as  it  has  mine." 

**  I  have  met  him,**  she  said,  as  they  sat  \ 
down  and  looked  again  into  each  other's  faces. 

"Him  I     Who?" 

"  Hartley." 

"Your  husband?" 

"  He  who  was  my  husband.     Met  him  face  I 
to  face ;   touched  his  hand ;   listened  to  his  • 
Toice ;  almost  felt  his  heart  beat  against  mine. 
Oh,  Rose,  darling  I  it  has  sent  the  blood  bound- 
ing in  new  life  through  my  yeins.     He  was  on 
the  boat  yesterday,  and  came  to  me  as  I  sat 
reading.       We    talked    together    for    a    few 
minutes,  when  our  landing  was  reached,  and  i 
we  parted.     But,  in  those  few  minutes,  my| 
poor  heart  had  more  happiness  than  it  has 
known  for  twenty  years.     We  are  at  peace. 
He  asked  why  we  might  not  be  as  fHends  who  \ 
ooald  meet  now  and  then,  and  feel  kindly 
toward  each  other?     God  bless  him  for  the! 
words !     After  a  long,  long  night  of  tears,  the  J 
sweet  morning  has  broken!" 

And  Irene  laid  her  head  down  against  Rose, 
hiding  her  face,  and  weeping  from  excess  of  j 
joy. 

"What  a  pure,  true,  manly  face  he  has!"  ! 
she  continued,  looking  up  with  swimming  eyes. 
"  How  full  it  is  of  thought  and  feeling  1     You 
called  him  my  husband,  just  now.  Rose.     My  | 
husband !"     The  light  went  back  from  her 
fiaoe.     "Not  for  time  ;  but — "  and  she  glanced  ; 
upward,  with  eyes  full  of  hope — "  for  the  ever- 
lasting ages  I    Oh,  is  it  not  a  great  gain  to  i 
have  met  here  in  forgiveness  of  the  past ;  to 
have  looked  kindly  into  each  other's  faces;  to 
have  spoken  words  that  cannot  die  ?" 

What  could  Rose  say  to  all  this  ?  Irene  had 
carried  her  out  of  her  depth.  The  even  t^nor 
of  her  life-experiences  gave  no  deep  sea-line 
that  could  sound  these  waters.  And  so,  she 
sat  silent,  bewildered,  and  half-afraid. 

Margaret  came  to  the  library,  and  opening 
the  door,  looked  in.  There  was  a  surprised 
expression  on  her  face. 

"  What  is  it?"  Irene  asked. 

"  A  gentleman  has  oallcd.  Miss  Irene." 

"  A  gentleman !" 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  and  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Did  he  send  his  name?" 

"  No,  Miss." 

"  Bo  you  know  him,  Bfargsret  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  Miss,  for  certain ;  but " 

she  stepped. 

"  But  what>  Margaret?" 


"  It  may  be  Just  my  thought.  Miss ;  but  he 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  might  be " 

She  paused  again. 

"  Well  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  it.  Miss  Irene,  no  how,  and  I 
wont  But  the  gentleman  asked  for  you. 
What  shall  I  tell  him?" 

"  That  I  will  see  him  in  ii  moment,"  answered 
Irene. 

Margaret  retired. 

The  face  of  Irene,  which  flushed  at  first, 
now  became  pale  as  ashes.  A  wild  hope 
trembled  in  her  heart. 

"  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Everet,  and  rising,  left  the  room. 

It  was  as  Irene  had  supposed.  On  entering 
the  parlor,  a  gentleman  advanced  to  meet  her, 
and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  Hartley  Emer- 
son  I" 

"  Irene,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

"  Hartley,"  fell  in  an  irrepressible  throb 
from  her  lips,  as  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 

"I  could  not  return  to  New  York  without 
seeing  you  again,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  as  he 
stood  holding  the  hand  of  Irene.  "  We  met  so 
briefly,  and  were  thrown  apart  again  so  sud-* 
denly,  that  some  things  I  meant  to  say  were 
left  unspoken." 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  still  looking  intently  in  her  face.  Irene 
was  far  from  being  as  calm  as  when  they  sat 
together  on  the  day  before.  A  world  of  new 
hopes  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  since  then. 
She  had  lain  half  asleep  and  half  awake, 
nearly  all  night,  in  a  kind  of  delicious  dream ; 
from  which  the  morning  awoke  her  with  a  cold 
chill  of  reality.  She  had  dreamed  again, 
since  the  sun  had  risen ;  and  now  the  dream 
was  changing  into  the  actual. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong  in  this,  Irene  ?"  he 
asked. 

And  she  answered, 

"  No-^it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.  Hartley." 
She  had  passed  through  years  of  self-discipline, 
and  the  power  acquired  during  this  time  came 
to  her  aid.  And  so  she  was  able  to  answer 
with  womanly  dignity.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  him  there,  and  she  said  so. 

"  There  are  some  things  in  the  past,  Irene," 
said  Mr.  Emerson,  "of  which  I  must  speak, 
now  that  I  can  do  so.  There  are  confessions 
that  I  wish  to  make.     Will  you  hear  me  ?" 

"Better,"  answered  Irene,  "let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead." 

"I  do  not  seek  to  justify  myself,  but  yo«, 
Irene." 

"  You  cannot  alter  the  estimate  I  have  made 
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of  my  own  conduct,"  she  replied.     "  A  bitter  ] 
stream  does  not  flow  from  a  sweet  fountain. 
That  dead,  dark,  hopeless  past  I     Let  it  sleep  « 
if  it  will !" 

"And  what,  then,  of  the  future?"  asked  J 
Mr.  Emerson. 

"Of  the  future!"  The  question  startled  < 
her.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  of  eager } 
inquiry. 

"  Yes  ;  of  the  future,  Irene.  Shall  it  be  as 
the  past  ?  or,  have  we  both  come  up,  purified, 
ftom  the  fire?  Has  it  consumed  the  dross, 
and  left  only  the  fine  gold?  I  can  believe  it 
in  your  case,  and  hope  that  it  is  so  in  mine. 
But  this  I  do  know,  Irene:  After  suffering 
and  trial  have  done  their  work  of  abrasion, 
and  I  get  down  to  the  pure  metal  of  my  heart, 
I  find  that  your  image  is  fixed  there  In  the 
imperishable  substance.  I  did  not  hope  to 
meet  you  again,  in  this  world  as  now — to  look 
into  your  face,  to  hold  your  hand,  to  listen  to 
your  voice  ad  I  have  done  this  day— but,  I  have 
felt  that  God  was  fitting  us,  through  earthly 
trial,  for  a  heavenly  union.  We  shall  be  one 
hereafter,  dear  Irene — one  and  forever  I" 

The  strong  man  broke  down.  His  voice  fell 
into  low  sobs— tears  blinded  his  vision.  He 
groped  about  for  the  hand  of  Irene,  found  it, 
and  held  it  wildly  to  his  lips. 

Was  it  for  a  loving  woman  to  hold  back 
coldly  now  ?  No— no— no !  That  were  imnos- 
sible. 

"My  husband!"  she  said,  tenderly  and 
reverently,  as  she  placed  her  saintly  lips  on 
his  forehead. 

There  was  a  touching  ceremonial  at  Ivy  j 
Cliff  on  the  next  day — one  never-to-be-for-  < 
gotten  by  the  few  who  were  witnesses.  A  \ 
white  haired  minister — the  same  who,  more  \ 
than  twenty  years  before,  had  said  to  Hartley  j 
Emerson  and  Irene  Delancy,  "May  your  lives  < 
flow  together  like  two  pure  streams  that  meet , 
in  the  same  valley," — again  joined  their  hands,  [ 
and  called  them  "husband  and  wife."  The] 
long,  dreary,  tempestuous  night  had  passed  < 
away,  and  the  morning  arisen  in  brightness  ( 
and  beauty. 

[thb  bkd.] 


Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider  J 
breaks  his  web  twenty  times,  twenty  times  will  j 
he  mend  it.  Make  up  your  minds  to  do  a  thing,  « 
and  you  will  do  it.  Fear  not  if  trouble  come  ) 
upon  you ;  keep  up  your  spirits,  though  ike ) 
day  may  be  a  dark  one.  ^ 


EFFIB    THE    WATCHER. 

BT  WAIP   WOODLAND. 

"  At  dark  he  will  be  here,"  she  said, 

•'  And  now  the  day  grows  dim, 
And  sighing  through  the  pines,  I  hear 

The  night-wind's  wailing  hymn ; 
And  marvel  that  so  sad  a  strain 
Should  be  his  welcome  home  again. 

"  A.h  me  !  how  long  the  day  has  been; 

How  strange  its  light  has  seemed :  / 

And  I  have  longed,  and  longed  for  night, 

Have  fallen  asleep  and  dreamed : 
Dreamed  that  I  heard  the  well-known  fall 
Of  his  dear  foot  along  the  hall ; 

"  And  felt  his  hand,  so  soothingly. 

Upon  my  temples  laid ; 
That  every  wildly  throbbing  pulse 

At  once  was  sweetly  staid ; 
And  my  poor  heart,  in  joyful  lays, 
Took  up  again  its  song  of  praise. 

''And  once,  just  onoe,  I  heard  him  speak, 

0, 1  remember  well ! 
'Twas  but  a  word,  one  tender  word, 

That  from  his  loved  lips  fell — 
My  name,  so  soft,  so  touchingly, 
That  I  forgot  my  misery. 

<'  And  those  blest  valves,  in  mercy  formed 

To  cool  the  scorching  brain. 
Relaxed  their  tension,  till  the  tears 

Deluged  my  face  like  rain. 
Oh,  God !  to  think  that  golden  gleam 
Of  light,  was  scattered  with  a  dream. 

"  But  now,  the  day  is  waning  fast» 

The  shadows  come  and  go, 
And  in  my  breast  it  seems  as  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 
The  day  has  been  so  long,"  she  sighed, 
'*  That  hope,  and  health,  have  almost  died." 

Poor  Bffle !  'twas  not  strange,  she  thought 

The  time  so  long  and  sad ; 
For  months  had  nursed  the  grass  upon 

His  grave,  since  she  was  mad. 
It  fell,  her  heart's  first  crushing  wt>e. 
And  reason  reeled  beneath  the  blow. 

Tet,  day  by  day,  as  life  bnmed  dim 

Within  her  yearning  breast, 
She  wrapped  her  wasting  form  in  robes 

That  used  to  please  him  best; 
An4  closer  drew  beside  the  pane 
To  keep  her  weary  watch  in  vain. 

And  ever,  as  upon  her  lips 

The  murmurs  fainter  grew. 
Through  the  rich  masses  of  her  hair, 

Her  fingers  slowly  drew } 
And  weaving  back  and  forth  she  sighed — 
**  He  bade  me  watoh  till  eventide." 
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Bat  when  the  solemn  night  oame  down, 

With  footsteps  soft  and  still, 
And  hung  Jier  sable  ourtain  ronnd 

The  distant,  hazy  hill ; 
A  silence,  like  some  holy  spell. 
Upon  the  watcher's  white  lips  fell : 

And  sweetly,  through  each  throbbing  vein, 

There  stole  a  hallowed  peace, 
For,  toaohed  with  pity,  God  had  sent 

His  Angel  of  Reletue. 
Bat  they  who  saw  her  sitting  there, 
Within  her  crimson  cushioned  chair, 

So  gentle  was  the  passing  change 

That  o'er  her  features  grew. 
Deemed — ^till  Arom  off  her  stony  breast 

The  graceful  robes  they  drew, 
And  put  aside  the  curls  which  swept 
Her  dewy  brow — that  she  but  slept. 


LETTERS    TO    THE    GIRLS. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIS. 

No.  V. 

<*  I  should  be  glad  to  road,  but  I  can  never 
get  time."  Now  girls,  Aunt  Hattie  had  been 
sitting  an  hour,  with  her  knitting  work  in  her 
hand,  not  pretending,  but  really  knitting,  with 
Adam  Bede  open  on  the  desk  before  her,  when 
Miss  Coralie  uttered  that  sentence !  It  sounded 
almost  like  a  rebuke,  for  why  was  I  privileged 
to  have  time  to  read,  when  others  were  cruelly 
deprived  of  it,  and  so  I  closed  the  offending 
book,  and  thus  eyes  and  thoughts  were  left 
free  for  observation.'  The  young  lady  was 
very  busy  just  then,  arranging  her  hair  before 
the  mirror.  It  was  cut  short,  according  to  the 
prevailing  mode,  and  she  was  trying  to  wave 
and  puff  it,  which,  as  nature  had  made  it  very 
smooth  and  straight,  proved  a  time-absorbing 
task.  She  parted  it  in  the  centre,  and  then  on 
one  side,  brushed  it  up  over  puff  combs,  then 
down  on  her  cheeks,  and  at  last  left  it — pretty 
as  it  could  be — in  the  usual  style,  which  would 
have  taken  her  just  ten  minutes ;  but  which  did 
take  her  forty.  Her  morning  collar  then  did 
not  exactly  suit  her,  and,  contrary  to  her 
mother's  pleading,  to  wear  it  until  the  girl 
starched  and  ironed  the  favorite  one,  which 
would  be  that  very  afternoon,  Miss  Coralie 
started  for  the  kitchen,  and  after  an  absence 
of  an  hour,  returned  with  two  collars  indiffer- 
ently done  up,  heated  checks,  and  a  burn  on 
her  finger,  which  called  forth  many  a  pause 
and  lingering  lamentation,  and  seriously  im- 
peded the  labor  of  the  day.  But  at  last  her 
work-box  was  in  her  hand,  her  sewing  un- 


rolled, and  a  few  moments  spent  over  it,  when 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  house  opposite.  At 
such  an  important  event,  cousin  Flora  had  to 
be  called  down  stairs,  and  through  the  half 
closed  blinds,  the  horses  and  carriage,  faces 
and  garments  of  the  visitors  were  scanned  and 
commented  upon,  until  the  carriage  house 
closed  door  hid  the  one,  and  the  parlor  shades 
the  other,  and  nothing  remained  but  wonder- 
ings  who  they  could  be,  to  gossip  over. 

In  the  intervening  time  between  the  bells 
for  dinner,  I  summed  up  the  work  she  had  ac- 
complished, and  found  it  this;  dusted  the 
dining-room,  arranged  one  vase  of  flowers, 
combed  her  hair,  starched  and  ironed  two  col- 
lars, and  sewed  what  one  could  easily  sew  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  yet  the  poor  girl  had, 
or  thought  she  had  no  time  to  read.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  the  same  remark  from  a 
number  of  other  different  persons,  but  I  never 
shut  up  Adam  Bede  or  any  other  book  ;  I  only 
mentally  say,  "  if  you  loved  to  read  as  well  as 
Aunt  Hattie,  you  could  find  time,  and  read  on 
without  any  pity  or  compunctions  of  conscience, 
because  I  have  a  feast,  and  tantalize  them  by 
enjoying  it  in  their  presence. 

If  some  poor  mother,  with  a  sickly,  crying 
babe  in  her  arms,  and  three  or  four  children 
looking  to  her  for  preparations  of  food  and 
raiment,  or  a  father  with  the  night  hours  added 
to  his  abroad  ten  hours  of  labor,  makes  the 
same  remark,  I  believe,  sympathize,  and  am 
ready  to  weep  with  them ;  but  you  girls,  with 
your  skirts  heavily  embroidered,  and  your 
collars  so  traced  with  leaves  and  flowers  that 
the  foundation  is  not  even  visible — all  the 
handiwork  of  your  own  hands — do  not  complain 
to  me  that  you  have  no  time  to  read;  only 
economise  your  moments,  and  dispense  with 
surperfluous  labor,  and  three  hundred  pages 
weekly  will  be  mere  pastime;  and  think  of  the 
stores  of  knowledge  thus  gained — if  you  select 
well — in  a  year.  Rosy,  pouting  lips,  uplifted 
eyebrows,  indignant  with  me,  every  one,  over 
that  sentence — "  superfluous  labor."  Listen 
to  me  :  You  are  questioning — can  Aunt  Hat- 
tie be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  us  to  dress 
plain  as  our  grandmothers,  comb  our  hair  back 
smooth  behind  our  ears,  wear  collars  with  a 
straight  edge,  and  skirts  simply  hemmed?. 
No— no;  she  would  merely  say  there  is  a 
medium,  and  leave  it  to  your  good  sense  to  de- 
cide where  you  shall  stop  considering  this  last, 
that  not  having  time  to  read  implies  not  only 
the  present  loss  of  one  of  earth's  Bweetef?t 
pleasures,  but  the  starvation  of  the  soul  in  (h^it 
coming  winter  of  age,  if  you  live  to  be  old", 
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where  no  seed  can  spring  up  and  grow  amid  S  without  a  perception  of  the  true  and  beautiful 
the  bleak  winds  and  ice.  Oh,  what  a  dreary  s  there  can  be  no  true  refinement.  "Press  on!'* 
desolation  is  that  mind  which   has  no  stores  \  'tis  godlike  to  unloose  the   spirit  and   forget 


garnered  to  feed  upon  through  the  long  months 
and  years.  Society,  even  of  sight,  is  gone, 
for  loved  companions  are  in  the  grave,  dress  is 
mockery,  for  the  form  is  palsied  and  the  eye  is 
dim ;  gossiping  has  no  charms,  for  its  interest 
has  fled ;  and  what  is  there  left  but  the  mind, 
which,  if  filled  in  youth  with  imperishable 
food,  will  ever  send  out  sustenance  that  will 
yield  happiness,  youthfulness,  vigor,  and  com- 
panionship, though  all  outward  sources  of  en- 
joyment become  like  the   dead,   which   only 


yourself  in  thought.  Weave  garlands  of  sunny 
thoughts,  and  hang  within  the  chambers  of  y pur 
soul,  to  brighten  darker  hours.  Let  not  your 
labors  cease,  for  there  can  be  "  no  true  excel- 
lence without  labor."  Cherish  all  those  lovely 
principles  which  keep  the  "soul  flower"  grow- 
ing. Peace,  with  her  unwavering  light,  shall 
shine  upon  your  path,  and  should  dark  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  threateningly  above  youi* 
home,  the  star  of  Hope  will  glimmer  in  the  dis- 
tance,  and  her  "angel  lay"  reverberate  in 


^me  back  to  us  in  memory,  and  the  visions  of  ?  your  ears.  Care  has  conquered  many  hearts, 
®  **^  ^  and  has  placed  his  iron  crown   upon  many 

brows,  already  furrowed  by  bis  hard  hand ; 
"  moans  of  sorrow  creep  veinlike  through  tiie 
sunshine,  and  underlie  the  laughter,  however 

(  gay  and  loud." 

^  What  is  fame?  "To  die  and  leave  some 
worthy  work  to  earth?"  Fame  places  her 
bays  on  many  aching  brows,  and  applause 
grates  harshly  on  the  ear  of  him  who,  in 
search  of  happiness,  bowed  at  her  shrine, 
fancying  she  had  the  precious  jewel  in  her 
possession.     "  Most  loved  are  they  of  whom 


BerecL,  Ohio, 

—  ■  • 

PRESS    ON! 

BY   ALICE   Q.  COLAHAN. 
"  Press  on !  for  it  shall  make  you  mighty  among 

men, 
And  from  the  eyrie  of  your  eagle  thoagbt 
Ye  shall  look  down  on  monarchs.     Oh,  press  on ! 
For  the  high  ones,  and  powerfVil,  shall  come 
To  do  you  reverence  j  and  the  beautifal 
Will  know  the  purer  language  of  your  soul, 
And  read  it,  like  a  talisman  of  love."  S  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice."     If 

Press  on  I  surmount  the  rocky  steeps  that  ;  Happiness  has  not  her  seat  within  the  breast, 
are  before  the  Temple  of  Knowledge.  Climb  )  ®^®  cannot  be  ours.  We  need  not  go  in  search 
boldly  over  the  torrent  of  diflSculties  which  S  ®^  ^®''»  "  ^®  Persian  brothers  did  of  yore, 
impedes  your  progress.  Set  your  mark  on  <  ^°'  ^®  cannot  find  her.  Our  youth  is  bright, 
high,  whether  it  be  on  the  broad  shield,  on  \  ^^®  ^^^^  is  active,  free,  and  easily  moulded — 
which  fame  loves  to  inscribe  the  names  of  her  >  ^^^  future  is  the  homo  of  our  thoughts.  It 
worshipers,  or  in  the  Book  where  angels  write  \  seems  as  if  time  passed  but  slowly,  so  impa- 
the  good  deeds  of  men.  c  tient  are  we  to  act  for  oarselves  in  the  great 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  that  of  the  old  \  I>rania  of  Human  Life.  Clouds  may  rise  and 
master,  in  representing  the  Temple  of  Science  \  V^^  o^er  t^ie  sky  of  youth,  but  they  only 
as  being  situated  upon  a  "rocky  steep,"  to  be  >  serve  to  mature,  or  bring  to  a  certain  degree 
ascended  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  he  who  >  ^^  perfection,  the  unripe  faculties  of  the  mind, 
lingers  despondent  by  the  way,  and  does  not  \  ^^^  *»  the  clouds  and  showers  of  Summer  re- 
press "  onward  and  upward,"  with  his  might,  /  fresh  the  flowers,  and  help  to  ripen  the  fruits 
will  not  receive  the  meed  of  praise  awarded  to  /  and  grain  for  the  coming  Autumn,  so  clouds 
those  who  perseveringly  ascended  the  rugged  ^  upon  the  skies  of  youth  will  serve  to  bring 
rocks,  and  were  received  with  joy  at  the  portals  i  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  hitherto  have 


of  this  glorious  place.  Nobly  press  on !  the  \ 
way  will  not  be  strewed  by  flowers,  or  bright-  \ 
ened  by  Pleasure's  smiles ;  though  the  syren  * 
may  seek  to  allure  you  from  the  path  of  Duty,  i 
heed  her  not,  her  smiles  are  flattering  and  \ 
■  empty. 

Press  on  !  past  the  mere  pleasure,  the  sensual  < 
gratification  of  the  moment.     There  are  plea- 
sures in  which  the  soul  takes  the  most  calm  \ 
delight ;  the  true  and  refined  pleasures  which  \ 
ever  follow  in  the  steps  of  Knowledge.     For  * 


known  no   seriousness,  to  a  sober  judgment 
which  will  become  the  man  or  woman. 
East  Rockport,  Ohio. 


If  men  could  find  the  fabled  fountain  that  is 
said  to  restore  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty, 
with  what  eagerness  they  would  rush  to  drink 
its  waters.  Yet  with  scarcely  less  eagerness 
do  they  now  rush  to  drink  of  waters  that  bring 
upon  them  premature  old  age,  and  disease,  and 
loathsome  ugliness. 


"TEMPTED,     BUT    NOT    OVERCOME    OP    EVIL. 
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BY  TIEQINIA   F.    T0WN8END. 


'TEMPTED,    BUT    NOT    OVERCOME    OF  parling,  with  its  childlike,  wistful  look— the 
"EVUj,^*  \  dear,  sweet   face   that  was  the   angel  of   my 

i  boyhood  and  youth." 

S      He  was  stroking  the  glossy,  golden  hair  now, 

**  Come  now,  Ralph."  <  with  that  sort  of  restless  grace  with  which 

And  the  lady  sprang  up  with  a  blush  and  a  >  Ralph  Upham  always  did  eTerything. 

frown,  and  a  little  flutter  of  a  smile,  while  the  /     A  deep  flush  mounted  to  the  lady's  brow. 

slipper  which  she  was  embroidering  dropped  ^  <<  Oh,  Ralph,  you  must  not  talk  to  me  in  that 

to  ih^  floor.  ^  way !"  and  she  moved  uneasily. 

**  Well,  hang  it  I  you've  no  business  to  look  y      "I  beg  your  pardon.  May,  but  how  in  the 
80  pretty  that  a  fellow  can't  help  kissing  you."  )  world  can  I  help  forgetting,  every  other  minute. 


And   he  stood  there,   with   his  handsome, 
saucy  face,  his  bright,  amused  eyes,  his  jaunty  < 
air,  and  the  half  mischievous,  half  penitent  \ 
look  which  he  had  taken  on  for  the  occasion. 

She  tried  to  look  serious  and  dignified,  as 
became    a    wife    of    three    years'    standing. 
** Cousin  Ralph,  you  forget  that   we  are  no! 
longer  children,  and  that  H  isn't  quite  proper  [ 
that  you  should  be  so— so  rude." 

"It's  a  fact.  May,"  gently  seati|ig  her,  and 
picking  up  the  slipper;  "but  looking  at  you 
sitting  there  as  I  came  past  the  window,  with 
your  face  bent  down  over  your  work,  and  your  \ 
curls  fluttering  about  it,  I  quite  forgot  that| 
you  were  anything  but  May  Darling,  and  I 
Ralph  Upham,  your  boy  lover,  who  used  to 
tease  you  from  morning  until  night,*  and  end  by 
loving  you  better  than  ever. 


that  you  are  the  wife  of  another  man !  By 
the  by,  I  want  to  hear  something  of  this 
husband  of  yours.  I  shall  always  owe  him  a 
grudge  for  cutting  me  out ;  but  then  he  must 
be  an  incarnation  of  all  excellencies  to  have 
found  his  way  into  that  best  room  of  your 
little  heart." 

"  He  is  a  good,  true,  noble  man;  and  he  would 
sacrifice  his  very  life  to  make  me  happy." 

She  spoke  the  words  out  strong  and  bravely, 
as  though  they  expressed  a  settled  conviction 
of  her  heart. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  May.  Whatever 
scapegrace  I  may  have  been  in  times  gone  by, 
my  heart  hfts  always  cherished  the  warmest 
desires  for  your  happiness." 

He  saw  tliese  words  had  their  effect,  and 
continued,  after  a  little  pause,  "  Well,  tell  me 


"  You  have  the  sweet  face  that  used  to  laugh  <J  something  further  about  this  husband  of  yours, 
out  on  me  from  betwixt  the  lilac  bushes,  at  the  f  Is  he  handsome  ?" 


old  south  window  at  Uncle  Jacob's;  and  I  only 
thought  of  this  when  I  kissed  it." 

His  words  had  touched  some  secret  chord  of 
memory  and  feeling — ^you  would  have  seen 
that,  by  the  tremulous  shadows  which  went 
over  the  sweet  face — by  the  small,  faint  sigh 
that  fluttered  out  of  the  lips,  red  as  a  stem  of 
ripe  currants. 

He  had  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  had 
caught  the  tassels  of  her  dressing-gown,  and 
was  swinging  them  back  and  forth  while  he 
talked. 

"Those  were  pleasant  times,  Ralph;  but 
perhaps  it's  as  well,  now,  not  to  talk  of  the 
past" 

"  Why  not,  pray?  There  is  nothing,  surely, 
in  that  fair  picture  lying  away  back  in  the 
memories  of  both  our  hearts,  that  we  should 
not  recall  it  together." 

<  Oh,  Ralph,  you  haven't  lost  your  old  trick 


"No  ;  but  fine  looking." 

"The  world  calls  him  a  most  promising 
young  lawyer.  Really,  May,  you  can  have 
nothing  more  to  wish  fori"  watching  her  face 
with  his  bright,  keen  eyes. 

"  No— oh,  no  ;  nothing  !" 

She  spoke  quick  and  emphatically,  but  not 
exactly  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Well,  I'm  satisfied  now.  May,  respecting 
your  life — fully,  entirely ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  my  heart  rejoices  in  this." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Ralph,"  and  now  she 
looked  up  and  smiled  openly  and  warmly  in 
his  face. 

"I  was  at  Winsted  last  week.  The  old 
place  looks  just  as  it  used  io." 

This  was  opening  into  a  great  storehouse  of 
old  memories  and  associations.  Mrs.  Denison's 
thoughts  instantly  leaped  forth  to  grasp  them, 
for  she  was  an  impulsive  little  creature ;  and 


of  talking  everybody  Into  just  your  way  of  ^  she  sat  by  the  sitting-room  window  with  her 
thinking,"  and  this  time  the  lady  looked  up  /  cousin  that  summer  morning,  and  talked  of  her 
and  smiled  in  her  companion's  face ;  but  there  /  childhood,  and  walked  amid  the  scenes  which 
was  a  little  shadow  of  doubt  and  pain  in  the  ■.  they  two  had  lived  together.  Her  cousin  led 
smile.  s  her  adroitly  up  and  down  the  green,  fragrant 

"  And  you  haven't  lost  your  old  face.  May  ?  passages  of  her  youth — he  spoke  of  frolics  ia 
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the  fields,  and  berryings  in  Uie  woods,  and  ^  which  the  h6y  so  frequently  indicated,  and 
sails  on  the  pond.  \  without  which  there  is  no  foundation  to  build 

He  flashed  up  before  her  the  old  winter  5  up  a  character  either  permanently  good  or 
eyenings  at  the  brown  parsonage,  with  their  <  beautiful ;  and  as  the  boy  and  girl  grew  up  to 
crackling  birch  fires,  their  piles  of  nuts  and  \  man  and  womanhood,  the  old  pastor  watched 
apples.  The  years  of  the  past  were  his  loom,  I  with  vague  regret  their  growing  attachment  to 
and  like  a  skillful  weayer  he  shot  out  of  it  <  each  other. 

just  what  devices  and  patterns  he  liked ;  every  s  He  resolved  to  send  Ralph  to  college,  bat  he 
word  that  he  uttered  brought  some  new  vision  \  passed  all  his  vacations  at  the  parsonage,  and, 
before  his  hearer — opened  some  window  to  the  S  on  his  entering  on  his  junior  year,  May  was 
eastward  of  her  life.     Nothing  was  too  small  \  betrothed  to  her  cousin  with  her  father's  Con- 


or trivial  for  his  notice,  from  the  robin's  nest 
in  the  great  pear  tree,  to  the  swing  in  the 
garret,  and  the  ears  of  small  corn  which  they 
brought  down  from  the  bushel  basket  under 
the  rafters  in  the  garret,  every  winter. 

And  Mrs.  Denison  drank  in  every  word,  and  J 
her  face  kindled,  and  quick  laughs  rang  out  of  I 
her  lips,  almost  as  sweet  as  the  birds'  songs  did } 
out  of  the  lilac  trees  outside,  and  were  caught  ^ 
and  lost  in  the  current  of  another  laugh,  I 
stronger  and  deeper. 

Oh,  she  was  a  pretty,  pretty  creature,  sitting 
there  with  her  blue  eyes  so  full  of  light,  her 
fair,  round  cheeks  kindled  into  quick  flushes, 
and  her  glossy,  golden  curls  flickering  like 
lights  about  her  face. 


sent. 

She  had  blossomed,  in  that  quaint  old  par- 
sonage, into  a  rarely  beautiful  girl-woman,  and 
she  gave  to  Ralph  Upham  all  the  sweet  flowing 
fountains  of  her  woman's  faith  and  tenderness. 

But  a  terrible  blow  was  appointed  her,  for 
though  Ralph  Upham  graduated  at  college 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  his  con- 
duct during  the  first  yenr  of  his  professional 
studies,  made  the  clergyman  withdraw  his 
consent  to  his  daughter's  engagement. 

May  yielded  to  her  father's  will;  but  her 
obedience  cost  her  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
from  which  she  had  scarcely  recovered  before 
her  father  was  gathered  to  his  wife  and  his 
children.     Afterward  May  went  to  reside  with 


May  Darling  had  been  the  only  daughter  of  <  an  aunt  of  her  mother's  in  the  city,  and  it  was 


a  clergyman,  who  had  been  for  more  than 
thirty  years  installed  over  the  South  Church  in 
the  quiet  old  country  town  of  Winsted. 

The  daisies  grew  over  her  mother's  grave 
before  she  could  remember  her ;  and  about  the 
large  gprave  clustered  a  company  of  small  ones 
telling  the  number  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  angels  in  heaven.  May  was  the 
light  of  her  father's  eyes.     She  was  a  generous, 

impulsive,  fascinating  little  creature,  and  her  \  commit  the  earthly  welfare  of  their  child, 
life  was  much  like  the  robins',  which  made 
their  nests  every  May  in  the  branches  of  the 
pear  tree  that  grew  close  to  the  kitchen  door. 

She  had  just  touched  her  eighth  year  when 
Ralph  Upham  came  to  the  parsonage.  He 
was  three  years  her  senior,  one  of  those  off- 
hand, sparkling,  fun-loving  boys  that  are  sure 
to  be  favorites  with  everybody. 


not  strange  that  her  loveliness  won  her  many 
admirers. 

Her  aunt  was,  however,  a  judicious  and 
Christian  woman,  and  softened  and  nourished 
by  the  rains  which  had  fallen  into  her  life,  the 
character  of  May  Darling  blossomed  into  new 
strength  and  beauty,  and  the  man  who  at  last 
won  her  affections  was  one  to  whom  her  father 
and  mother  in  heaven  would  have  rejoiced  to 


He  was  the  son  of  the  minister's  oldest  \ 
sister's  first  husband,  and  he  was  left  quite  \ 
alone  in  the  world  when  his  parent  and  -his  I 
step-mother  were  called  away  fh>m  it.  I 

So  the  kind-hearted  clergyman  received  him  ^ 
into  his  own  family,  and  he  became  as  a  son  to  < 
him,  and  as  a  brother  to  his  child. 

But  Ralph  caused  his  foster-father  many  | 
hours  of  anxiety  and  pain,  for,  despite  all  his  \ 
bright,  merry  ways,  the  minister  could  not  fail  < 


May  Darling  had  been  for  three  years  the 
happy  and  dearly  beloved  wife  of  George 
Denison,  when  one  afternoon,  on  coming  out 
of  a  dry-goods  store,  she  suddenly  stood  face 
to  face  with  Ralph  Upham. 

The  meeting  was  demonstrative  on  his  side, 
S  and  embarrassed  on  hers,  for  May  had  not 


looked  on  that  graceful  figure,  and  those  rings 
of  bright  brown  hair,  since  she  watched  them 
go  out  of  the  old  parsonage  one  May  morning 
seven  years  ago,  when  she  was  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Ralph  Upham. 

No  wonder  she  was  fluttered  and  embarrassed 
when  she  looked  into  that  handsome  face, 
that  the  old  memories  arose  and  knocked  at 
her  heart. 

Mrs.   Denison  had  known  little  of  Ralph 


to  discern  the  lack  of  truth  and  fixed  principle  I  Upham's  career  subsequent  to  their  parting, 
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MiTe  that  he  wm  praotioing  law  at  the  West. 
He  congratalated  her  on  her  marriage,  and  to 
lier  inquiry  whether  she  should  respond  with 
like  sentiments,  he  answered,  half  gajly,  **  Oh 
no,  May,  I  am  an  ordained  old  bachelor,  yon 
know." 

But  the  glance  which  accompanied  the  words 
eould  not  be  misinterpreted,  and  Mrs.  Denison 
knew  that  Ralph  Upham  meant  her  to  under- 
stand it  was  for  her  sake  that  his  heart  could 
nerer  hold  another  Iotc. 

He  accepted  her  iuTitatlon  to  call,  and  the 
next  day — ^but  you  know  this,  reader. 

Ralph  Upham  was  a  skillful  reader  of  human 
nature,  and  he  was  a  bad  man.  Perhaps  not 
exactly  fto,  as  the  world  goes,  but  he  was  bad 
in  comparison  with  a  truly  good  and  noble 
ideal.  Vanity  and  selfishness  were  the  great 
underlying  motiTes  of  his  life.  He  was  impul- 
fliTe  and  susceptible,  capable  of  rising  into 
temporary  appreciation  of  all  that  was  good 
and  true  in  man  or  woman,  but  incapable  of  a 
noble,  persistent  life.  The  stream  was  corrupt 
at  the  fountain,  and  his  was  the  more  dangerous 
because  of  his  fascinating  social  qualities.  No 
man  was  a  greater  favorite  with  women,  and 
no  man  erer  studied  their  hearts  and  charac- 
ters, their  hidden  lives  of  emotion  and  feeling, 
with  more  analytical  shrewdness  than  he 
did. 

He  had  conversational  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  as  he  was  sympathetic  and  reflective, 
he  had  a  remarkable  degree  of  social  pliancy 
and  adaptation  ;  he  could  be  brilliant,  tender, 
gentle — ^whatever  the  time  and  circumstances 
demanded — and  nothing  stimulated  his  vanity 
80  much  as  the  knowledge  of  his  success  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  women, 
and  wicked  and  contemptible  as  was  this  ob- 
ject, it  had  become  a  habit  and  a  passion  with 
Ralph  Upham. 

There  is  no  question  but  something  of  his 
better  nature  had  awakened  in  his  interview 
with  Mrs.  Denison — for  all  that  was  freshest 
and  best  in  his  heart  had  loved  the  beautiful 
girl  with  whom  he  had  passed  his  boyhood  and 
youth.  But  he  was  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  his  old  power  over  her  was  entirely 
gone,  and  he  was  bad  and  base  enough  to  sit 
beneath  the  roof  of  another  man's  dwelling, 
and  leave  no  effort  untried  to  awaken  in  the 
eoul  of  his  wife  those  feelings  and  associations 
which  it  could  only  be  wrong  to  him  for  her  to 
therish  for  one  moment. 

**  Is  it  possible!  one  o'clock  I     I  have  been 
here  three  whole  hours  !" 
.  Ralph  Upham  glanced  at  the  French  clock 


on  the  mantel,  whose  silvery  voice  had  just 
swung  through  the  air. 

""Where  have  these  three  hours  gone  to?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Denison.  '*  I'd  no  idea  it  was 
eleven." 

"Neither  had  I.  You  will  pardon  me. 
May,  for  engrossing  so  much  of  your  time. 
They  have  been  pleasant  and  precious  hours  to 
me ;"  and  now  he  took  her  hand  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  brother,  and  something  of  the  tender- 
ness of  a  lover,  and  clasped  the  soft,  white 
fingers  in  his  own.  "  But  there  is  no  use,  I 
must  come  back  to  the  hard,  barren  prcBont, 
from  the  dear  old  lanes  where  I  have  walked 
to-day  with  you,  May,  where  we  walked 
together  in  our  youth  ;"  and  then  he  repented, 
as  though  half  to  himself,  those  exquisite 
verses  in  Longfellow's  "  Glbam  op  Suitshinb  :" 

**  Here  runs  the  highway  to  the  town, 
)         There  the  green  lane  descends, 
s     Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 


Oh,  gentlest  of  my  friends  ! 

'  The  shadow  of  the  linden  trees 
Lay  moving  on  the  grass. 


I 

>  Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

>  A  shadow  thou  didst  paM. 

?  "  Thy  dress  whs  like  the  lilies, 

?  And  thy  heart  was  pare  as  they ; 

i  One  of  God's  holy  messengers 

>  Did  walk  with  me  that  day." 

Then  there  fell  a  little  silence.  Mrs.  Deni- 
son's  golden  lashes  were  dropped  low  over  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  companion  fancied  they 
were  blurred  with  something  which  did  not  let 
her  see  clearly  the  half  finished  embroidery  in 
her  lap. 

"  We  dine  at  two.  You  will  stay,  Ralph  ? 
I  want  to  present  you  to  George." 

"  Thank  yon.  Nothing  would  afford  me 
greater  pleasure;  but  I  have  an  imperative 
appointment  at  that  time.  I  shall,  however, 
be  disengaged  at  four,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion will  call  at  four,  and  take  you  to  ride  in 
the  suburbs." 

She  looked  up,  a  little  doubtful  and  dis- 
turbed. 

"Ok,  come  now.  May,  you  wont  hesitate  to 
grant  so  slight  a  privilege  to  one  who  was  for 
so  many  years  your  brother?  Say  you  will 
go ;  for  the  sake  of  the  old  rides  we  used  to 
have." 

"  I  think  I  will  go,  Ralph." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek ;  thia 
time  she  did  not  reprove  him,  but  she  turned 
away  firom  the  door  and  listened  to  his  parting 
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steps ;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  sobs  shook  < 
to  and  fro  the  delicate  figure  of  May  Denison.  ' 


"Don't,  George,  you'll  tumble  my  hair," 
and  the  lady  drew  her  head  back  with  an  im- 
patient movement,  and  there  was  a  quiver  of  | 
petulance  in  her  tones. 

George  Denison  bent  forward,  and  gased 
earnestly  in  his  wife's  face ;  it  looked  cold  and 
forbidding. 

"What's  the  matter,  liUle  lady— got  the 
blues  ?" 

"Why — what  makes  you  ask?" 

"Because,  when  a  man  comes  home  to 
dinner  he  likes  to  have  the  smile  and  kind 
word  that  he's  always  used  to." 

The  words  touched  May  Denison,  for  she 
was  an  impulsive  little  woman ;  part  of  the 
coldness  went  out  of  her  face  as  she  leaned 
forward,  saying — "Well,  excuse  me;  I  was 
just  a  little  absent-minded,  George." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang  for  dinner. 

George  Denison  was  not,  socially,  a  brilliant 
or  fascinating  man,  but  to  know  his  character 
long  and  deeply,  was  to  respect  and  love  the 


His  affections  were  singularly  warm,  and 
deep,  and  constant,  but  his  habits  were  reticent 
and  undemonstrative,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  overcame  them. 

But  he  was  a  man  honorable,  generous, 
noble,  with  the  springs  of  his  poetry  and  ten- 
derness lying  deep  and  serene  in  his  soul; 
not  flashing  up  readily  to  the  surface,  in  all 
graceful  acts  and  words,  but  flowing  through 
his  life — still,  strong,  perpetuid  currents. 

He  loved  his  beautiful  young  wife,  as  such  a 
man  would  be  apt  to,  the  woman  of  his  heart's 
election. 

"  Oh,  guess  who's  been  here  to-day  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Denison  suddenly,  in  a  pause  of  the  con- 
versation at  dinner;  for  the  little  cloud  had 
<^ite  passed  out  of  her  face. 

"  I  can't,  dear.  Anybody  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  V* 

"  I  hope  so.     It  was  Cousin  R^ph  Upham." 

The  young  lawyer  put  down  his  knife  and 
fork  in  his  surprise.  "What!  that  old  beau 
of  yours  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  How  long  did  he  stay  ?" 

"  Oh  !  some  time.  You  know  we  had  a  good 
deal  to  talk  about — of  our  old  home  and  the 
days  wh^  we  were  childreii." 

"  Why  didn't  he  remain  to  dinner,  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  look  at  him  ?" 


He  had  an  engagement,  or  he  would  have 
done  so.     You've  never  met  him  ?" 

"Never." 

Then  there  fell  a  little  silence  betwixt  the 
husband  and  wife,  and,  somehow,  both  felt 
uncomfortable,  especially  the  gentleman,  who 
half  unconsciously  linked  his  wife's  manner, 
on  his  return  home,  with  this  visit  of  her  old 
friend,  for  May  had  acquainted  him  with  her 
engagement  to  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Denison  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  and 
then  closed  them,  while  a  thought  darted 
through  her  mind — "  What  is  the  use  of  telling 
George  ?  I  can  just  take  my  ride  with  Cousin 
Ralph,  and  say  nothing  to  him  about  it " — for 
she  had  an  intuition  that  the  announeemeni 
of  the  invitation  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her 
husband. 

But  she  put  aside  the  thought  the  next  mo- 
ment, for  she  was  too  honorable  for  the 
slightest  concealment. 

"  Well,  you  will  probably  have  an  opporta- 
nity  to  meet  Cousin  Ralph  at  tea,  aa  he  invited 
me  to  ride  out  an  hour  or  two  with  him,  this 
afternoon." 

"  And  you  accepted  the  invitation  ?" 

"  Certainly.     You  have  no  objections  ?" 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  but  May 
read  her  husband's  face. 

"  Oh,  George,  you  are  not  so  absurd  as  to 
mind  my  riding  out  for  an  hour  with  my 
cousin,  and  the  old  companion  of  all  my  child- 
hood ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  add,  also,  your  old  lover  T" 

The  blood  flashed  into  the  lady's  cheek  ;  for 
the  speech  wounded  and  irritated  her ;  and  it 
was  one  that,  in  a  better  mood,  her  husband 
would  not  have  made. 

"  It  would  not  be  very  wise  or  delicate  for 
me  to  say  it  before  a  jealous  husband." 

The  answer  stung  him.  "  You  ean  apply 
what  terms  you  like  to  me,  Mrs.  Denison;  I 
simply  wish  to  know  if  yon  accepted  the  invi- 
tation ?" 

"Of  course  I  did!"  she  said  it  defiantly, 
tapping  her  little  feet  on  the  carpet.  "  Have 
you  any  objections  to  urge  ?" 

"  No,  you  will  do  as  you  like ;  I  never  laid 
my  commands  upon  my  wife.  It  is  against 
my  principles." 

The  dinner  was  finished  in  silence ;  George 
Denison  sat  stern  and  pale.  May  flushed  and 
lowering ;  and  the  husband  rose  from  the  table 
and  went  out  without  so  much  as  bidding  his 
wife  good  afternoon.  « 

"It  was  outrageous,  cruel!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Denison,   as  she  walked  «p  and    down   the 
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^oora,  slipping  the  rings  round  her  small 
fingers,  while  the  tears  stood  still  on  her 
cheeks.  **To  think  he  was  angry  because  I 
am  going  out  with  Cousin  Ralph  I  I  shall  just 
have  my  own  way  for  once.  Oh,  dear!  if 
things  had  only  turned  out  differently  !"  She 
did  not  finish  the  sentence ;  she  was  fairly 
frightened   at  the   angry,   repellant    feelinp^s 


tiye,  off-hand  way  that  was  usually  so  irre- 
sistible with  ladies.  **  Tve  set  my  mind  on 
the  ride,  and  you  wont  disappoint  a  poor  fel- 
low that's  come  two  thousand  miles  for  this 
little  bit  of  enjoyment  ?'* 

It  was  hard  to  resist  the  look  which  gave  the 
right  point  and  emphasis  to  these  words,  but 
Mrs.  Denison   did  not  waver.     "Ralph,"  she 


which  gathered  gloomily  in  her  heart  against  >  began. 

her  husband.  i     But  he  broke  in,  taking  the  soft  fingers — 

And  as  Mrs.  Denison  leaned  her  head  on  the  \ ''  Come  now,  May,  you  wont  be  so  absurd  or 
marble  table,  a  book  which  her  arm  brushed  I  squeamish  as  to  reftise  to  give  me,  your  brother, 
away  fell  heavily  at  her  feef.  She  picked  it 
up.  It  was  a  small  prayer-book,  with  covers 
of  crimson  velvet.  The  leaves  had  dropped 
open,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  marriage  ser- 
vice, and  those  solemn,  mysterious  words 
flashed  through  her  soul — **  And  live  together 
according  to  God's  holy  ordinance.^* 

They  stilled  the  storm  of  passion  and  pride. 
of.  gloom  and  bitterness  which  had  gathered 
in  her  soul.  Mrs.  Denison  sat  down  and 
thought  what  depth  and  holiness  of  meaning 
dwelt  in  those  words,  and  what  thnt  sacrament 
was  which  set  them  twain  apart,  and  shut 
them  up  from  the  world — husband  and  wife. 

**And  live  together  according  to  God's  holy 
ordinance^**  not  simply  in  word  and  deed,  but 
in  thought,  in  feeling,  in  spiritj  forbidding  all 
wanderings  of  the  heart,  all  foolish  imagina- 
tions, making  each  to  the  other  tender,  pitiful, 
forgiving,  self-sacrificing — just  as  God,  the 
Father,  interpreted  those  words  when,  standing 
at  His  altar,  she  had  taken  on  her  soul  the 
vows  of  her  wifehood. 

There  was  a  long,  sharp  struggle  in  Mrs. 
Denison*s  mind;  but  she  was  a  Christian 
woman,  and  she  knew  whence  strength  would 
come  for  her  weakness. 


"  Well,  little  lady,  all  ready  for  your  ride  ?" 

Ralph  Upham  asked  the  question  in  his 
pleasant,  assured  way,  as  he  twisted  the  cord 
of  his  whip  round  the  handle. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  a  little  flush 
crept  up  and  settled  itself  in  the  sweet  face. 
Then  the  answer  came,  low  and  steadfast,' 
'*  Ralph,  you  will  have  to  excuse  mi»  from 
riding  out  with  you  to-day." 

**  Why,  May,  is  it  possible  you  are  not  going 
with  me  !"  surprise,  disappointment,  and  cha- 
grin combining  in  the  tones. 

**  There  are  reasons,  Ralph,  and  good  ones, 
which  I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
mention,  which  make  it  best  for  me  to  ask  you 
to  excuse  me." 

"  Can't  do  it,  Maj,"  in  that  graceful,  posi- 


this  little  ride,  for  the  sake  of  those  other  long 
ago  rides  that  one  of  us,  at  least,  can  never 
forget?" 

It  was  harder  still  to  resist  this  Inst  tone 
and  look ;  but  if  she  faltered  a  moment  her 
voice  was  steady  and  earnest  as  it  answered — 
'*  I  have  not  declined  your  invitation,  Ralph, 
without  duly  considering  it,  and  therefore  it 
can  be  of  no  use  to  urge  it." 

Ralph  Upham*s  handsome  face  darkened, 
and  his  eyes  flamed  out  suddenly.  *'  I  see  the 
drift  of  all  this,  May.  Your  husband  isn't 
willing  to  trust  his  wife  with  me  for  an  hour. 
I  do  hate  to  have  a  man  set  so  low  a  value  on 
himself  that  he's  afraid  his  wife  may  fall  in 
'  love  with  an  old  friend,  if  they  happen  to  be 
brought  together  for  an  hour." 

Ralph  Upham  had  gone  further,  and  revealed 
more  of  his  true  character  in  his  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  than  he  intended. 

Mrs.  Denison  lifted  her  eyes,  and  confronted 
her  guest  with  a  quiet,  steadfast  gaze ;  he 
would  not  have  known  how  much  he  had 
stirred  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  deep 
flush  which  had  run  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Ralph,  you  forget  that  George  Denison  is 
my  husband,  and  that  you  must  not  speak 
thus  of  him,  in  his  own  house,  to  his  wife." 

No  man  would  be  likely  to,  after  hearing 
those  tones. 

Ralph  Upham  was  thoroughly  crestfallen, 
but  minds  like  his  are  seldom  susceptible  of 
real  contrition,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
petty  anger  and  wounded  vanity  that  he  an- 
swered: **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Denison ; 
I  shall  never  offend  you  so  again.  Good  after- 
noon ;"  and  he  turned  toward  the  door. 

And  then  the  memory  of  their  childhood, 
and  her  father's  love  for  Ralph  Upham,  came 
May  Denison's'  soul,  and  she  sprang 
toward  him  with  outstretched  hand.  **  Ralph, 
!  do  not  let  us  part  in  anger.  Come  back  and 
\  take  tea  with  us  to-night,  and  you  and  George 
!  shall  be  IHends." 

Thank  you;    I  shall  leave  the  city  to- 
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night.  I  wish  jou  all  happiness  and  prosperit  j, 
May,"  but,  somehow,  the  tones  belied  the 
words,  and  so  did  the  cold,  polite  touch  of  his 
fingers  as  he  bade  her  good  afternoon. 


«*  What !  I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  returned 
so  soon — and  alone  ?'' 

George  Denison  said  these  words  as  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  found 
his  wife  seated  by  the  window  with  her  sewing, 
as^  sweet  and  perfect  a  little  home  picture  as 
ever  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  husband ;  and, 
somehow,  it  took  away  half  the  coldness  and 
bitterness  which  had  been  in  his  heart  that 
afternoon. 

"  Cousin  Ralph  stayed  only  a  few  minutes," 
answered  Mrs.  Denison. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  The  young  hus- 
band did  not  come  forward  and  kiss  his  wife, 
as  was  his  habit.  He  removed  the  papers  from 
his  pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

**  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ride  ?''  he  asked 
the  question  coldly. 

«*  I  haven't  been  to  ride,  George." 

**  Haven't  been  to  ride !"  facing  square 
about,  and  looking  in  her  face. 

"No." 

"  Didn't  your  friend  come  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  why  did  you  decline  going  with 
him  ?" 

She  opened  her  lips  to  speak;  but  some- 
thing shut  the  words  back  in  her  thoughts. 

Her  husband  saw  it;  he  came  toward  her 
and  laid  his  hand  softly  on  her  bright  hair. 

"  May,  was  it  for  my  sake  ?"  his  voice  was 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  it  was  not  Just 
steady. 

She  bowed  her  head. 

The  young  husband  lifted  her  silently  in  his 
arms,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  ;  he  held  her 
very  close  to  him,  and  he  whispered  softly, 

"  My  own,  precious  wife  I" 

Then  her  tears  broke  out,  a  quick  torrent ; 
but  they  were  tears  in  which  was  neither  sor- 
row nor  shame — tears  of  peace  and  gladness — 
and  they  flowed  amidst  sweet,  soothing  caresses, 
that  healed  whatever  of  pain  was  left  in  May 
Denison's  heart. 

And  at  last,  when  the  tears  were  over,  or 
only  hung  in  still,  bright  drops  on  her  Inshes, 
she  told  her  husband  all  that  had  been  in  her 
heart  that  day. 

**  Will  ybu  forgive  me,  Ckorge?" 

And  his  eyes — those  deep,  beautiftil,  brown 
eyes,  made  full  and  satisfactory  answer. 


And  sitting  there  they  held,  afterward,  a  long, 
sincere,  loving  talk,  such  as  two  can  have  who 
come  out  from  doubt  and  darkness  into  perfect 
knowledge  and  peace — and  lovej  which  com- 
prehends both  the  others. 

And  May  Denison  learned  then,  as  she  never 
had  before,  how  her  husband  loved  her,  and 
what  she  was  to  him. 

And  when,  in  the  bright,  serene  years  of  her 
after  wedded  life,  May  Denison  looked  back 
upon  that  day,  she  blessed  God  that  when  she 
was  "tempted"  she  was  not  "overcome  of 
evil." 

Oh,  young  wife,  reading  this  story,  has  it 
for  you,  too,  neither  message  nor  warning  T 


STANZAS. 
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Thet  are  watching  for  me  now, 
In  the  little  cosy  cot. 
Gemming  childhood's  greenest  tpot» 
Through  the  gloaming  cups  of  gold. 
Of  the  fragrant  jessamine, 
Hemming  the  low  lattice  in. 

Small  white  fingers  part  the  vines 
From  the  flower-scented  sill, 
And  adown  the  smooth  green  hill 
Blue  eyes  pierce  the  twilight's  gray, 
Wond'ring  "if  she'll  oome  to-day  !" 

I  can  see  the  summer  smile 
Fading  from  the  lips  of  Kate, 
Wond'ring  "  why  she  is  so  late  I" 
When  the  life-blood  Of  the  day 
Bubbles  from  its  wounded  breast, 
Crimsoning  the  murderous  west 

I  can  hear  the  quiet  words 
Softly  spoken  of  me  there. 
Sweetly  as  an  evening  prayer, 
Wondering  "  how  the  many  years 
Gone,  have  left  their  finger-trace 
On  her  happy,  childish  face  !" 

Oh !  the  rose-tree  by  the  gate. 
May  not  oast  its  ruby  leaves. 
Underneath  the  low  brown  eaves, 
And  the  vine-work  round  the  sill. 
May  not  lose  its  morning  breath 
Of  porfUme,  in  scentless  death. 

Ere  the  blue  eyes  shining  there 
Shall  look,  sparkling,  down  in  hers, 
After  an  the  many  years, 
Changeful,  that  have  come  and  gone- 
Tears  of  trials,  tears,  and  gloom — 
Since  we  met  in  that  old  home ! 
Alexandria,  Va. 
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THE  GREATEST  PLAGUE  OF  LIFE. 

It  ifl  the  habit  to  complain  that  the  Bervants  ; 
in  this  country  are  about  the  worst  in  the  world. 
They  are  very  bad,  at  times,  we  grant ;  but  in 
England  the  same  complaints  of  them  are  made  I 
with  no  less  justice.     There  has  been  a  book  < 
written  about  them  \}j  Mr.  Mayhew,  illustrated  j 
by  George    Gruikshank,  in  which    they   are ; 
spoken  of  as  '*  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life.'' 
We  have  before  us  an  English  journal  called  I 
The  Detective  and  Public  Protector^  in  which  ' 
this  great  social  evil  is  fully  discussed. 

'<  There  is  no  doubt,"  say's  this  authority, 
'<  that  servants  are,  in  the  main,  just  what  | 


business,  as  serrants,  demand  from  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  week — ^that,  instead 
of  $5  to  $16  a  year,  they  get  from  $75  to 
$100  before  they  haye  been  six  months  in  this 
country. 

The  sauciness  of  these  *<  helps  "  is  wonder- 
ful. In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  <<it 
is  the  servant  who  hires  the  master,  and  not 
the  master  who  hires  the  servant."  Accus- 
tomed in  their  own  country  to  the  humblest 
food — ^many  of  them  only  tasting  meat  two  or 
three  limes  in  the  year,  (at  Christmas  and 
Easter,)  no  sooner  are  in  service  here  than  they 
turn  up  their  noses   at  food  which   is   good 


mistresses  make  them.  The  raw  material,  it  is  >  enough  for  their  employer,  and — like  Mr. 
true,  is  none  of  .the  best,  but  it  is  not  turned  >  Whifflers,  the  Bath  footman  mentioned  in 
to  the  best  account,  except  by  a  few  strong-?  '* Pickwick,"  who  resigned  because  asked  to 
minded  women."     Is  not  this  asserting  too  ?  eat  cold  meat  two   days  in  succession — they 


much  ?  At  any  event,  the  first  declaration  < 
here  will  not  hold  water.  The  mass  of  scr-  < 
vants,  in  this  country,  are  Irish,  because  the  < 
American  girls  are  generally  too  proud  and  \ 
*  sassy  "  to  become  domestics.     In  England,  | 


sometimes  leave  their  situations  because  the 
delicacies  of  the  season  are  not  provided  for 
them  I 

With  such  servants,  who  will  leave  a  family 
which  has  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kind- 


not  one-third  of  the  female  domestics  arc  >  ness  and  consideration,  provided  the  change 
Hibernian.  The  other  two-thirds  are  chiefly  ^  will,  in  the  slightest  degree,  augment  their 
supplied  from  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  \  emoluments,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  mas- 


and  England,  and  may  readily  be  trained  into 
great  helps  and  comforts  in  a  household.  The 
Scotch  are  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  Irish  ; 
the  worst.,  among  the  female  domestics  of  j 
England,  ffere^  as  we  have  said,  the  majority  ! 
of  female  domestics  are  Irish.  A  few  Ameri-  ! 
cans,  some  Scotch  and  English,  and  a  larger  < 
proportion  of  Germans,  make  up  the  whole  | 


ters  and  mistinesses  to  have  much  sympathy. 
Time  was  when  female  domestics  becama 
attached  to  familief,  and  would  remain  with 
them  from  that  attachment,  even  under  worldly 
reverses.  That  has  greatly  changed.  Self- 
interest  alone  actuates  the  servant  now. 

Female  education,  which  professes  so  much 
and  performs  so  little  in  this  country,  is  much 


complement — but  as  the  Germans  chiefly  reside  >  to  blame  for  most  of  the  discomfort  afliicting 
in  German  families,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  >  households  by  reason  of  servants'  misconduct. 
into  account  here.  5  A  young  lady — the  friture  mistress  of  a  house 

The  Irish  remit,  as  the  Parliamentary  statis-  >  and  mother  of  a  family — is  taught  a  great 
tics  of  Great  Britain  show,  not  less  than  i  many  useless  and  unprofitable  things.  What 
$6,000,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  ]  use  algebra,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
their  relatives  and  friends  to  come  over  into  >  and  such  fancy  attainments  may  be  for  such  a 
this  land  of  Goshen.  Of  the  female  immi-  <  young  woman,  we  never  could  discover.  In 
grants  (not  emigrants)  who  are  thus  brought  >  Germany,  where  the  people  are  practical, 
over,  two-thirds  become  domestic  servants.  A  >  these  **  higher  "  branches  are  not  taught,  but 
very  few  of  these  have  previously  been  in  ser-  ^  every  young  woman,  from  the  highest  rank  to 


vice  in  Ireland,  and  have  learned  something  in  < 
that  capacity.     The  remainder,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  never  been  a  dozen  times  in  their  j 
life  in  a  carpeted  room,   and    have  seldom  ; 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  wearing  shoes  and  \ 
stockings,   before    their    arrival    here.      The  \ 
wages  of  domestic   servants,  in  Ireland,  run 
from  $o  to  $15  per  annum.     But  the  rawest 
of  the  Irish  girls  who  hire  themselves   into 


the  lowest,  is  taught  how  to  keep  a  house,  how 
to  cook,  how  to  spin,  how  to  cut  out  and  make 
her  own  clothes.  Add  these  essentials  to  the 
aooomplishments — music,  singing,  drawing, 
dancing,  languages — which  also  form  part  of 
this  education,  and  you  see,  at  once,  why 
German  women  generally  make  good  wives* 
They  can  do  everything  in  their  houses  which 
they  expect  their  servants  to  do,  and  therefore 


domestic  service  here,  will  not  commence  at  I  their  servants  cannot  impose  upon  them.  To  some 
less  than  $1  per  week,  or  $62  per  year,  and  as  \  extent  this  is  also  the  case  in  England,  where 
soon  as  ever  they  learn  anything  of   their  \  the  female  head  of  the  house  sometimes  ifl  % 
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practical  hoasewife,  and,  when  she  is,  the 
business  of  that  domicil  goes  on  with  the  re- 
gularity of  clockwork.  These  are  the  houses, 
par  excellence,  in  which  servants  who  neither 
impose  nor  are  imposed  upon,  remain  for  a  i 
considerable  time — until  they  marry,  or  after ; 
they  settle  down  into  established  single-bless- 
edness. 

When  the  young  housekeeper — ^tbe  algebraic 
and  mathematical  prize  pupil  of  the  female 
"  college  "  or  "  institute  " — is  ignorant  of  her 
business  as  mistress  of  a  household,  and  pain- 
fully helpless  from  that  ignorance,  she  is 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  kitchen  despots. 
Of  course,  waste  and  robbery  then  come  into 
play,  and  domestic  comfort,  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Biddies,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The 
cases  in  which  the  domestic  servants  discoun- 
tenance their  mistresses'  visits  to  the  kitchen 
are  not  rare,  even  in  this  well-regulated  city. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  domestic  unhappiness  of 
families  is  caused  by  the  blundering  ignorance, 
dishonest  rapacity,  and  audacious  tyranny  of 
^ur  domestic  servants  :  but,  primarily,  by  the 
imperfect  education  of  the  wives  and  mothers 
themselves,  who  can  work  a  problem  in  Euclid, 
but  cannot  tell  how  long  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
ought  to  be  on  the  fire. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  improvement  to  introduce  female  Coolies 
as  domestic  servants,  and  he  assures  us  that, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  the  Chinese  are 
Easily  trained  into  habits  of  service,  and  soon 
become  real  '* helps"  in  a  household.  The 
idea  is  original,  but  the  drawback  would  be 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  these  people  to  speak 
English.  They  readily  pick  up  several  words 
of  the  language,  but  scarcely  sufficient.  At 
the  same  time,  the  experiment  may  be  worth 
making,  for  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 
.   Philadelphia  Freis. 


WORDS  PROM  MY  CHIMNEY  CORNER. 
Bear  Ladibs  : 

I  do  not  see,  and  I  never  could  see,  even 
with  my  excellent  spectacles,  why  people  should 
not  try  to  live  just  right  Even  when  I  was  a 
little  child  I  used  to  ponder  over  those  stories 
in  the  Bible,  where  all  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  society  were  invited  to  come  in  to 
(he  feasts  of  rich  men  to  share  their  hospi- 
tality, and  those  remarks  in  James,  rebuking 
pride,  ftr  I  saw  among  devout  and  earnest 
Christians  that,  though  they  might  be  very 
charitable  and  benevolent,  still,  the  poor  did 
not  meet  the  wealthy  on  common  ground — as 


brothers.  I  often  pity,  now,  the  humble 
waiter  who  stands  behind  the  chair  of  the 
epicure,  with  a  great  heart,  perhaps,  beating 
in  his  bosom ;  and  the  tired  nurse,  as  she 
patiently  watches  over  some  restless  child, 
while  the  handsome  and  admired  mother  is  oui 
at  the  midnight  dance,  or  loitering  in  the  par- 
lor with  the  gay  and  trifling. 

And  why  do  good  people  despise  the  earlj 
and  beautiful  morning  light,  and  waste  their 
powers  over  the  lamp,  because  to  go  early  to 
bed  is  not  elegant  enough  for  them,  and  quite 
out  of  fashion?  Do,  dear  ladies,  read  what 
Dr  Franklin  says  about  the  discovery  of  that 
great  luminary,  the  sun.  I  like  old  Franklin, 
and  I  do  wish  he  was  alive  now.  I  certainly 
would  invite  him  here  to  supper,  for  the  sake 
of  his  good  common  sense,  the  most  uncommon 
thing  in  the  wide  world. 

Dress,  too ;  oh !  I  am  sick  thinking  of  its 
abuse. 

How  much  good  might  be  done  with  the  ex- 
travagant sums  of  money  folks  carry  about  on 
their  shoulders.  Why  don't  they  wear  calicoee 
and  ginghams  ?  Just  because  their  neighbors 
don't.  But  /  will,  just  as  truly  as  my  name  is 
Hannah  Spectacles. 

Supposing  the  ladies  should  agree,  in  any 
town,  to  dress  simply,  neatly,  and  cheaply. 
The  money  saved  in  this  way  alone,  would  do— 
oh  !  so  much  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  for 
their  own  self-culture  I  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  set  Sister  Honeybee  out  on  such  an  attempt. 
She  has  more  influence  in  her  quiet  way ;  and 
I  never  care  who  does  the  good,  seeing  it  is 
done ;  which,  I  notice,  is  the  great  fault  of 
philanthropists,  for  they  want  the  credit  of 
what  is  done.  Owing  to  my  spectacles  show- 
ing the  causes  and  consequences  of  things,  I 
have  really  cured  this  propensity  of  my  nature. 

All  I  ask  of  the  world  is  to  be  rational,  dear 
ladies.  They  have  mostly  lost  their  true 
reason,  or  never  had  any ;  and  all  this  is  not 
so  much  Arom  depravity,  as  f^om  rank  care- 
lessness and  thoughtlessness.  Men,  too,  are 
much  to  blame  for  the  folly  and  expensiveness 
of  women.  A  sensible  man  knows  that  satins 
and  silks  pull  the  money  just  as  straight  out  of 
his  pocket,  that  money  which  should  be  given 
to  God,  as  if  any  pickpocket  in  the  land  had 
stolen  it ;  and  he  knows,  or  might  know,  if  ho 
would  only  look  at  our  Kate,  that  a  pretty 
calico  at  home,  and  some  simple  thing  abroad, 
is  quite  as  becoming  ts  anything  else  can  be. 

But,  as  the  book  says,  **  There's  no  use  cry- 
ing," and  I  suppose  people  will  jog  on  pretty 
much  so  till  the  millennium,  notwithstanding 
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me  and  mj  speetaoles.  I  wisli  I  conld  afford  to  \ 
lend  them  my  speetaoles ;  but  I  suppose  they  ' 
wonldn't  know  how  to  use  them,  and  their  loss  < 
might  be  fatal  to  me»  to  say  nothing  of  the  in-  < 
direct  injury  to  society  at  large. 

Now,  dear  ladies,  if  I  throw  down  my  pen  ] 
and  go  out  milking,  for  the  **men  folks"  are< 
all  gone,  this  afternoon,  after  the  milk  is  < 
8  trailed  and  put  away,  I  may  feel  like  writing  \ 
something  more ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  J 


in  a  most  uncomfortably  cramped  position  while 
riding — and,  leaving  the  horse  to  follow  me  to 
the  block,  I  hastened  in  to  get  my  hat  and 
habit,  and,  as  it  was  only  six  o'clock,  I  ven- 
tured to  take  my  portfolio,  hoping  to  catch  in- 
spiration from  a  sunset  scene  which  I  knew 
awaited  me,  and  resolving  to  take  my  own  time 
for  bringing  up  the  cows. 

"Now,  Flash,  for  a  merry,  rollicking  gallop! 
We  know  how  to  have  our  fun  when  we  got 


the  safest  way  is  to  clap  my  letter  into  one  of  <  into  the  free,  glad  wildwood,  don't  we  ?  Good- 
theee  yellow  envelopes,  and  send  it  to  the  Post  i  by  to  old  Father  Long-face ;  I  shall  breathe 
Office  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  it  is  one  of ;  freely  when  I  get  out  from  under  those  spying 


the  peculiarities  of  my  nature  that  there  is  no  J 
peace  nor  rest  to  my  soul  till  my  letters  are  in  < 
the  Post  Office. 

Tonrs  truly, 

Hahnah  Spsctaoibs. 


GOING    AFTER    THE    COWS. 

BT  MBS.  HBLLIB  0.  ntHH. 

'<  Mat,'*  said  my  uncle,  as  he  passed  his  cup 
to  be  filled  the  third  time,  "we're  all  busy  this 
evening ;  don't  you  want  to  ride  down  to  the 
bottoms  after  supper,  and  bring  up  the  cows  ?" 

"Certainly  I  I  will  go  with  pleasure,"  I  re- 
plied, pouring  the  fragrant  tea  into  the  mix- 
ture of  cream  and  sugar  which  I  had  measured 
out  with  scrupulous  exactness — for  Uncle  Zeke 
was  very  particular  about  the  seasoning  of  his 
fiavf^te  beverage. 

"  That's  a  good  gal — I  knew  you'd  go,  and  I 


eyes  of  his.  Welcome,  saucy  xephyrs ;  kiss 
me  all  you  like,  and  toss  my  curls  till  you 
make  a  gipsy  fright  of  me — /  care  not,  your 
cool  caresses  are  delicious.  Oh!  what  odors 
you  bring  met  and  listen,  hear  that  oriole, 
will  you?  Sing  away,  darling,  your  heart  is 
no  lighter  than  mine — *  As  /re«,  as  Jree  as  the 
winds  are  we!'  Whoop  I  Away  with  you, 
Flash  !"  and  chatting  to  myself,  my  pony,  (he 
birds,  and  the  breezes,  I  dashed  exuUingly 
down  the  winding  forest  path  that  led  to  the 
river. 

Now,  then,  I  know  you  wish  to  be  informed 
concerning  the  individual  from  whom  I  was 
so  glad  to  escape ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  satisfy 
your  curiosity  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Two  weeks  before,  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  had 
lived  since  early  childhood,  and  whose  faithful 
care  of  the  lonely  orphan  had  been  as  tender 


as  a  parent's,  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
reckon  we'll  get  that  piece  of  corn  hoed  before  /  young  lawyer  in  St  Louis,  requesting  the 
dark,  if  we  don't  have  to  stop  to  do  chore-),"  /  privilege  of  becoming  a  boarder  at  our  house 
was  his  congratulatory  r^oinder,  and,  having  ^  during  a  short  sojourn  in  our  romantic  region, 


finished  his  meal,  he  shoved  back  his  chair, 
and,  with  a  "come,  boys,"  donned  his  slouched  i 
straw  hat,  and  led  the  way  to  the  cornfield. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  put  away  the  \ 
china,  and  get  the  sitting-room  in  order ;  nnd, 
bridle  in  hand,  I  set  forth  to  capture  Flcuh,  as  ' 
I  called  the  spirited  black  pony  that  was  kept  \ 
up,  most  of  the  time,  for  a  saddle-beast. 

He  heard  my  voice,  and  anticipating  some| 
tit-bit  from  my  outstretched  hand,  came  trot- ' 
ting,   with  a  tremulous    neigh,   toward    me. 
"  There,  let  that  stay  your  stomach  for  a  short  \ 


for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health,  which 
was  suffering  from  too  close  an  application  to 
business ;  and,  as  Aunt  Becky  was  one  of  the 
easiest,  best-natured  souls  in  the  world.  Uncle 
Zeke  declared  that,  although  he  didn't  much 
like  them  city  chaps,  he  reckoned  he'd  let  him 
come,  as  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  other 
place  for  him  ;  and  so,  two  days  after,  the  best 
room  was  given  up  to  Mr.  Merton. 

I  confess  that  I  was  considerably  interested 
in  him  at  first — ^that  is,  before  he  came.  I  had 
drawn  my  own   picture  of  him,  and,  with  a 


canter!"  I  exclaimed,  giving  him  a  piece  of  ^naturally  lively  imagination,  which  had  been 


bread  and  butter,  and  holding  him  by  the  fore- 
lock till  he  had  devoured  it,  I  slipped  the 
bit  into  his  mouth,  pulled  his  pretty  ears 
through  the  head-stall,  buckled  the  throat- 
latch,  and,  leading  him  around  to  the  stable 


cultivated  a  little  by  a  smattering  of  novel 
reading,  I  had  fancied  him  possessed  of  my 
ideals  of  manly  beauty.  I  was  sure  that  he 
was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful — that  his  hair 
and  eyes  were    as    black    as    midnight,   his 


door,  I  acyusted  the  saddle  and  padding,  care-  /  smoothly-shaven  cheek  *^  inierntingly  pale,"  his 

fully  let  down  the  stirmps,  for  Aunt  Becky  had  /  lips  curved  in   a  fascinating  smile,  and  his 

u?ed  it  last,  and  she  always  persisted  in  sitting  ^  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness :  •  "  Wouldn't  I  make 
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Jim  Harris  wish  be  hadn't  gone  home  from 
that  sugar  party  with  my  blue-eyed  Cousin 
Anna — as  I  rode,  and  walked,  and  seemed  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  my  town  acquaintance; " 
and  many  were  the  plans  I  laid  for  flirting,  or 
seeming  to  flirt,  with  the  expected  stranger; 
for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  had  my 
little  dream  of  school-girl  lore,  and  Jim  Har- 
ris, with  his  bright  black  eyes,  and  merry 
Yoice,  not  to  mention  the  fine  farm  that  his 
father  had  promised  him,  possessed  many  at- 
tractions for  me,  and  I  did  not  fancy  his 
apparent  preference  for  Anna  Fielding. 

But  what  an  awakening  from  my  visions 
when  tbeir  hero  arrived.     Tall  enough  he  was, 
surely,  but,  almost  aldermanic  in  breadth  of  | 
shoulders  and  expansion  of  chest     "  Mighty 
delicate  he  must  be  to  need  rest  and  country 
air,"  Aunt  Becky  said ;   and  I  thought  ihe  \ 
same,  for  he  ate  our  com  bread,  and  drank 
milk,  with  rather  toe  much  of  an  appetite  for 
an  invalid.     And  then,  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  \ 
his  hair  a  light  brown,  while  the  lower  part  of  \ 
his  face— -lips,  teeth,  all — ^were  concealed  by  \ 
horrid  whiskers,  and  an  ugly  moustache,  most  < 
unpoetioally  ■  verging    upon    a    sandy  shade. 
Bah !  I  could  not  flirt  with  him,  even  to  tease  ! 
Jim  Harris. 

Then,  he  invested  himself  with  such  a  pro- 
voking dignity ;  never  laughing  at  any  of  my 
gay  sallies,  never  noticing  my  kittens,   but  \ 
always  gazing  at  me  with  such  a  look  of  com- 
miseration that  I  fancied  he  was  thinking —  \ 
**  You  poor,  silly  child  you,  how  ignorant  you 
are."     I  could  hardly  keep  from  crying  when 
I  thought  of  my  folly  in  permitting  myself  to  \ 
associate  him  with  anything  like  romance ;  hb  ' 
twenty-eight  and  I  tevenleen^  how  ridiculous  I 
I  grew  to  dislike  him,  to  answer   his   kind, 
patronizingly  simple  questions  pettishly,  and  to 
shun  the  gaze  of  his  great  blue  eyes,  that  \ 
seemed  to  haunt  me  at  every  turn. 

I  could  never  look  up,  while  at  table,  without 
encountering  their  melancholy  look  of  dreamy 
absence,  and  they  were  always  pursuing  me  as  \ 
I  fled  to  my  domestic  duties.     Just  as  sure  as 
I  went  into  the  cellar  with  sleeves  rolled  up  < 
and  my  churning  apron  on,  just  so  sure  would  ( 
<<  Father  Longfaoe  "  follow  me  there  to  get  a  \ 
glass  of  milk,  a  dish  of  olabber,  or  a  little  \ 
sweet  cream  to  dip  over  a  saucer  of  straw-  < 
berries ;  and  it  was  very  embarrassing  to  be  ( 
obliged  to  hold  a  conversation  while  engaged ! 
in  skimming  milk,  turning  the  churn-crank,  or  \ 
working  over  butter.    I  couldn't  frighten  him  \ 
away  by  spattering  cream  or  butter-brine  over  < 
his  broad-cloth,  in  my  energetic  application  to ! 


my  tasks;  he  persisted  in  carrying  up  the 
pails  of  sour  milk,  though  assured  that  Dinah 
would  come  for  them — he  liked  the  exereiwe^  he 
said,  and,  not  until  I  had  informed  him  that 
no  one  about  the  place  was  permitted  to  inter- 
fere wit^  the  butter-making,  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  superintend  for  the  summer,  would 
he  believe  that  I  was  in  no  need  of  assistance 
in  dairy  matters.  If  I  sewed,  he  watched  me 
nervously — as  if  fearful  that  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  keep  ft*om  pricking  my  fingers ;  if  I 
walked  in  the  garden  he  was  there,  always 
ready  with  his  knife  to  sever  a  rose  for  mc, 
and  I  could  not  arrange  a  tasteful  bouquet  to 
save  my  life,  under  the  supervision  of  those 
criticising  eyes.  His  dignified,  fatherly  watoh- 
fulness  had  become  a  perfect  restraint  upon 
me.  And  now  you  know  why  I  congratnlated 
myself  upon  the  prospect  of  one  of  my  free 
forest  rambles,  as  I  set  forth  with  Flash  after 
the  cows. 

Oh,  that  ride  I  how  I  enjoyed  it  I  My  steed 
and  I  seemed  one,  a  being. possessed  of  unseen 
wings,  floating,  and  rooking,  and  bounding 
along  with  thistle-down  motion,  as  we  SMled 
upon  the  Aragrant  waves  of  air.  I  could  have 
wpt  in  my  excess  of  happiness,  as,  wearied 
with  talking  and  langhing,  and  singing  and 
shouting,  my  full  heart  swelled  with  its  sense 
of  beauty  and  joy,  till  it  actually  ached  with 
its  imprisoned  ecstasy.  **  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
embody  the  beauty,  the  music,  the  poetry  of 
nature  upon  canvas,  and  impart  to  a  kindred 
heart,  by  my  glowing  touch,  a  tithe  of  the 
rapture  I  feel  while  gasing  upon  such  scenes,  I 
oould  indeed  be  happy!"  I  thought;  but  I 
banished  the  theme,  for  it  always  brought 
vague  dreams  and  discontent ;  and  so,  shaking 
the  reins,  and  patting  my  pony's  neck,  I 
cheered  him  on,  conscious  only  of  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  a  most  exhilarating  exercise. 

We  reached  the  <<  bottoms,"  as  the  river 
banks  were  called,  and,  seeing  at  a  glanoe 
that  among  the  drove  of  full-fed,  sleek  cows 
before  me  were  those  I  came  to  seek,  I  stopped 
upon  the  blufi",  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and 
opening  my  portfolio,  prepared  to  sketch  a 
scene  upon  the  opposite  bank. 

But  I  had  ridden  fast,  and  felt  heated ;  so  I 
ran  down  into  a  gorge  where  I  knew  there  was 
a  olear,  mossy  pool  of  cool  water,  and  made  a 
hasty  toilette.  **  Tou  gipsy  elf,  you !"  I  ex- 
claimed, addressing  my  mirrored  self,  as  a 
glimpse  of  my  dark  face,  with  its  flushed 
cheeks,  its  flashing  eyes,  and  its  frame  of  dis- 
ordered tresses,  black  as  ebony,  arrested  my 
attention.  '  **  Why  couldn't  you  have  been  fair. 
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gentle,  and  lorable,  like  Ooasin  Anna,"  I  con- 
tinaed,  almost  fieroely  regarding  the  emerald 
framed  image  before  me.  That  dear  Httle 
pool — ^what  a  silvery,  moss-enciroled  mirror  It 
was;  every  night  the  stars  peeped  into  its 
limpid  depths,  and  perhaps  the  eyes  of  my 
angel  mother  smiled  upon  it  sometimes — it  was 
a  soothing  thought,  and,  bathing  my  glowing 
ehe^s,  and  dipping  my  brow  into  the  crystal 
fount,  I  shook  down  my  jetty  ringlets,  all 
iparkling  with  the  gems  that  dripped  from 
them,  and  stooped  to  iske  a  draught  from  the 
little  rUl  which  oame  laughing  down  from  a 
eleft  in  the  rook  above,  and  fell  with  sofb  mnr- 
mnrs  into  the  tiny  lakelet  below. 

'*  Primitive  fashion,  I  declare  P*  and  a  low, 
musioal  laugh  startled  me  from  my  devotional 
attitude,  and,  looking  up  toward  the  head  of 
the  gorge,  I  saw— oh,  misery ! — ^my  tormentor, 
"  Father  Longface.'' 

Now,  in  contemplation  of  such  an  event,  I 
know  I  should  have  fancied  myself  putting  on 
an  air  of  dignity,  assuming  chilling  tones,  and 
a  haughty  glanee,  and  possessing  (iie  power  of 
nearly  annihilating  the  presumptuous  Mr. 
Merton,  just  as  you,  gentle  reader,  are  doubt- 
less thinking  you  would  have  done ;  but,  some- 
how, I  couldn't  summon  my  heroics,  but,  taken 
altogether  by  surprise,  I  blushed,  laughed, 
and  then,  as  a  sense  of  my  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  my  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin overcame  me,  I  dropped  my  face  forward 
into  my  hands,  sank  to  a  seat  upon  an  old 
gray  rock,  and  sobbed  like  a  detected  truant. 

•«liiayl  darling!  what  is  it?"  and  I  knew 
that  he  was  beside  me ;  and,  as  he  drew  my 
head  upon  his  bosom  in  his  tender,  brotherly 
way,  I  was  weak  enough  to  let  it  remain  there, 
just  a  moment,  till  I  had  controlled  my  foolish 
tears ;  and  then,  vexed  at  my  lack  of  decision, 
I  raised  it,  and  sweeping  back  my  disheveled 
hair,  recalled  some  of  the  half-smothered  fire 
to  my  eyes,  and  asked,  indignantly — 

'*  Mr.  Merton,  why  do  you  follow  me  so  ?" 

«  Tou  must  pardon  me.  May — Miss  Leslie,  I 
mean ;  I  did  not  follow  you  this  evening ;  I 
beUeve  I  set  out  /irtt,  but  took  another  path  to 
this  favorite  retreat  of  mine ;  I  have  visited  it 
often,  and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  your 
search  for  the  cows  would  lead  you  here ;  but, 
•eelng  your  horse  grating  riderless  upon  the 
bkiir,  and  finding  your  portfolio  open,  and  its 
contents  aeattered  upon  the  ground,  I  became 
alarmed  about  you,  fearing  you  might  have 
been  thrown,  and,  dismounting  at  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  I  ran  down  just  in  time  to 
«••  you  turn  from  your  quaint  toilette,  and 


kneel  to  quaff  the  waters  of  this  gushing 
spring,  like  a  true  forest  maiden ;  and,  if  I  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  vision  and  what  followed 
into  too  warm  an  expression  of  my  feelings, 
you  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not,  my  little 
friend  T"  and  he  extended  his  hand  with  an  air 
of  frank  sincerity,  while  an  ingenuous  blush 
mantled  his  cheeks  and  brow,  and  a  light 
beamed  from  those  hitherto  disagreeably-blue 
eyes  that  thrilled  me  with  its  soft  radiance, 
and  invested  them  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion. 

Before  I  knew  it  I  had  grasped  his  hand, 
I  laughingly  assuring  him  of  forgiveness,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  kind  interest  in  such  a 
worthless  little  baggage  as  myself 

"  I  was  not  aware  till  this  evening  that  you 
painted.  Miss  May ;  I  knew,  from  your  p|iysi- 
ognomy,  that  you  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
but  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  had  ever  had  an 
opportunity  for  its  cultivation,"  said  Mr.  Mer- 
ton, as  we  walked  up  the  gorge. 

*<0h,  I  hope  you  did  not  see  those  daubs? 
I  have  never  had  any  instruction.  My  mother 
was  fond  of  painting  and  drawing,  and  I  have 
copied  some  of  her  pieces,  and  made  a  few  at- 
tempts at  sketching  from  nature,  but  I  would 
not  for  the  world  submit  them  to  criticism,"  I 
replied  in  confusion. 

*♦  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  laie  enough  to 
look  at  them,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
criticising  them,  too,  believing  that  by  so  doing 
I  shall  only  act  the  part  of  a  friend.  Your 
pieces  are  imperfect,  of  course,  but  they  show 
a  true  eye,  a  fine  conception,  and  a  skillful 
hand;  you  will  make  an  artist.  May,  with 
proper  advantages,  and  you  must  go  where 
those  advantages  can  be  enjoyed." 

"WW  and  "mt«r*— how  he  talked;  just 
as  if  he  had  a  right  to  pass  his  judgment  upon 
me,  and  direct  my  future  course ;  and  yet,  I 
rather  liked  it;  it  was  so  different  from  the 
coaxing  tone  and  flattering  language  usually 
adopted  by  my  uncle  and  aunt  when  they 
addressed  their  wayward  pet ;  so  I  replied — 
<<  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  am  likely  to  im- 
prove much  by  any  teaching  I  shall  get  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  while  I 
remain,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  become  your 
teacher." 

He  was  an  artist,  then ;  I  felt  a  suddenly 
inspired  reverence  for  him.  i<  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Merton ;  you  are  very  kind,  but  you  would  find 
me  a  troublesome  pupil,  I  fear ;  and  I  thiuk  it 
would  only  make  me  dissatisfied  with  my 
humble  efforts,  while  it  gave  me  but  little 
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chance  of  improTement  to  take  a  few  lessons, 
and  then  be  left  without  guidance." 

*'  But  if  I  could  persuade  your  uncle  to  send 
you  to  town,  where  you  could  have  a  better 
teacher,  and  take  a  full  course  of  lessons,  what 
then  ?" 

A]y  eyes  flashed  up  to  meet  his  gaze,  fUll  of; 
anxious  inquiry  and  earnest  g^titude,  and  1 
thought  his  melancholy  face  really  beautiful  as 
he  answered  my  glance  with  a  tender  smile, 
saying— 

**  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  you,  little  May, 
from  the  first ;  you  so  closely  resemble  in  form 
and  expression  of  features,  though  entirely 
different  in  complexion,  a  dear  sister  who  was 
all  the  relative  I  had  to  love,  and  who  went  up 
to  join  the  angels  last  autumn,  leaving  me 
alone  in  this  dreary  world." 

Ht^  too,  was  an  orphan  then,  and  had  drank 
deeply  from  sorrow's  cup — and  the  dreamy 
gaze  from  which  I  had  shrunk  had  been  called 
forth  by  my  resemblance  to  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  I  had  often,  by  my  pouting  lip,  averted 
face,  and  peevish  replies,  broken  the  delicious 
spells  into  which  that  memory-awakening  like- 
ness had  cast  him.  A  chord  of  sympathy  was 
touched  in  my  heart.  I  regpretted  that  I  had 
ridiculed  his  grave  manners,  and  resolved  never 
to  call  him  nicknames  again. 

I  could  not  tell  you,  even  if  I  had  time,  all 
that  we  said  as  we  remounted  our  horses, 
herded  the  cows,  and  pursued  our  way  home. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  were  very  good  friends 
after  that,  and,  after  taking  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory course  in  drawing  and  painting,  under 
Mr.  Merton's  tuition,  I  was  placed  by  my  ever- 
indulgent  Uncle  Zeke  at  an  excellent  school  in 
town,  where  I  learned  many  useAil  things,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  my  favorite  art.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  years  I  concluded  that, 
although  May  Leslie  was  *'  a  charming  name,' 
as  all  the  school-girls  declared,  May  Merton 
was  quite  as  musical,  and,  having  changed  my 
mind  as  to  some  of  the  important  requisites 
of  a  husband,  /,  who  once  declared  that  I 
would  never  marry  a  man  over  five  years  my 
senior,  and  he  must  be  slender  and  graceful, 
and  have  black  eyes  too — ^became  the  wife  of  \ 
the  dignified,  portly  Mr.  Merton.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  happened ;  but  my  husband  is  said 
to  make  excellent  pleas,  and  when  he  told  me 
that  be  mxut  have  his  little  May  to  grace  that 
sweet  home  of  his,  I  could  not  say  **  iVo/'  and 
I  have  never  wished  that  I  had. 

I  could  not  be  contented  with  city  life,  how- 
ever. Like  a  true  country  girl,  I  pined  for 
liature's  wild  haunts,  where  I  could  best  eigoy 


my  taste  for  the  beautiftil ;  and  besidee,  I  was 
unromatUie  and  practical  enough  to  think  » 
good  deal  of  sweet  butter  and  fresh  eggs ;  and, 
as  my  husband  had  a  taste  for  farm  life,  and 
Uncle  Zeke  and  Aunt  Becky  were  getting  old, 
and  wanted  to  give  up  care,  we  concluded  to 
come  back  to  the  dear  old  hameatead,  among  the 
quiet  scenes  of  which  we  have  already  found 
more  peaceful  enjoyment  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  mortals. 

I  paint  a  liule,  oooaatonally,  and  the  walls 
of  our  pretty  parlor  are  garnished  with  some 
of  my  beat  pieces;  but  the  most  beautiful 
work  that  adorns  our  haj»py  home,  and  the  one 
of  which  I  am  most  proud,  is  yonder  deeping 
cherub,  whose  rare  loveliness  nature  alone  can 
essay  to  create,  the  pencil  of  Art  may  scarcely 
venture  to  copy.  We  call  him  Alfred,  after  his 
father,  but  his  pet  name  is  AUie, 

I  make  my  own  butter,  hunt  eggs  in  the  oM 
bam,  sing  a  lullaby  to  Allie  while  doing  my 
sewing  with  the  assistance  of  **  Jennie  *' — as  I 
call  my  good  **  Raymond  machine  " — amd,  if 
you  should  ask  me  what  put  it  into  my  head  t« 
write  this  little  sketch,  I  should  tell  you  that, 
after  listaning  to  Cousin  Anna  Harris's  decla- 
ration that  she  believed  that  true  lore  always 
manifested  itself  At  first  «l^A^— quoting  the  at- 
tachment between  herself  and  Jim,  among 
other  instances,  to  prove  her  assertion,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  dawn  of  my  first  real  love  by 
the  judge's  abrupt  question,  as  he  saw  Andy 
leading  up  Flash  and  Princess,  saddled  for  oar 
evening  ride — 

"  Wife,  don't  you  want  to  ride  down  to  the 
bottoms  with  me  to  bring  up  the  cows?" 


THE    TALENT    OF    SUCCESS. 

Every  man  must  patiently  abide  his  time. 
He  must  wait.  Not  in  listless  idleness,  not 
in  useless  pastime,  not  in  querulous  dejection, 
but  in  constant,  steady,  cheerfnl  endeavor, 
always  willing,  fulfilling,  and  aocomplishmg 
his  task,  **that  when  the  occasion  comes  he 
may  be  equal  to  the  occasion."  The  talent  of 
success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  yon 
can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame.  If  it 
comes  at  all  it  will  eome  because  it  is  de* 
served,  not  because  it  is  sought  after.  It  is  a 
very  indiscreet  and  troublesome  ambition 
which  cares  so  much  about  fame,  about  what 
the  world  says  of  us,  to  be  always  looking  in 
the  face  of  others  for  approval,  to  be  always 
anxious  about  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  say, 
to  be  always  shouting  to  hear  the  echoes  of  our 
own  voices. — LongftXlow. 
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«THAT    LITTLE    CHILD." 
A  Trm«ator^. 

BT  TIE«nnA  F.  TOWKtBin). 

We  stood  in  tlto  front  door  Mid  looked  tip  and  \ 
down  the  stieet  It  was  a  bright  May  morning, 
and  the  ran  ponred  its  light  everywhere,  and  painted  ! 
all  things  with  its  golden  gloty  for  the  Joy  of  shining, ! 
jnst  as  God's  heart  rains  down  oontinnally  its  ! 
showers  of  giils  on  the  whole  earth,  for  the  joy  of  ! 
giving. 

We  looked  np  and  down  flie  street  with  wlstftil ! 
eyes,  while  the  sweet  spring  ranshine  warmed  and  \ 
gladdened  onr  hearts,  for  we  were  a  "stranger  in  a  J 
strange  eity,"  and  the  tall  brick  houses,  with  the  | 
narrow  breadth  of  sky  overhead,  and  the  soond  and  | 
tannoil  whieh  filled  ^le  air,  all  fell  npon  onr  soul ; 
and  fairly  slokened  it>  while  we  thonght  how,  out  in  | 
the  still  eonntry,  the  new  green  leaves  were  flatter-  | 
Ing  In  the  soft  winds,  and  the  birds  were  singing  j 
among  the  early  blossoms  the  sweet  songs  of  another  \ 
spring. 

Bat  raddenly,  all  these  things  were  swept  oat  of  \ 
our  thoughts  by  a  spectacle  which  arrested  oar  at-  | 
tention,  and  fairly  made  our  heart  stand  FtilL 

A  policeman  was  coming  up  the  street  leading  a  j 
young  man,  whose  face  was  so  covered  with  blood  ; 
that  the  sight  woald  have  sickened  yon,  and  you  J 
eoald  see,  too,  that  the  face  was  a  harsh,  rallen  J 
one;  while  behind  the  two  men  walked  a  young  J 
woman,  wearing  no  bonnet,  her  hair  dishevelled,  \ 
and  her  face  smeared  with  blood,  and,  most  pitiful ' 
sight  of  all,  she  was  leading  a  liUle  ehUd  by  the  | 
hand. 

It  just  "  toddled  "  along  at  her  side,  its  sweet ; 
lace  full  of  careless  wonder  and  innoconoe,  with  no  ] 
thought  of  the  shame  or  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on 
its  young  head — the  ennshine  playing  in  its  hair  as  | 
brightly  as  the  thoughts  did  in  its  little  heart. 

It  was  going  to  the  "  station,"  and  from  thence,  ^ 
likely,  to  prison  with  its  father  and  mother,  for  by 
these  sweet  and  holy  names  it  probably  called  that  < 
miserable  man  and  woman,  who  had  been  fighting  < 
with  each  other  as  wild  beasts  would  hardly  have  < 
,  fought  in  dens  and  oaves  of  the  earth. 

Bat  just  as  the  foar  got  opposite  the  door,  the  < 
child's  shoe  slipped  oiT  its  foot»  and  the  woman  and  < 
the  two  men  paused  a  moment  and  looked  down  on  < 
the  little  thing. 

"  Pat  on  that  child's  shoe,"  said  the  young  man  • 
to  the  woman,  in  a  tone  rach  as  we  never  before  < 
heard  a  man  use  to  woman — saoh  as  wo  hope  we  < 
never  may  again. 


The  mother  bent  down,  and  her  fingers  slipped 
about  the  little  foot  and  the  small  shoe,  but  she 
might  have  been  diszy  from  her  loss  of  blood,  or 
faint  from  her  shameful  strife,  for  though  the  little 
thing  stood  very  still,  the  shoe  did  not  go  on. 

"  Put  on  that  child's  shoe  •"  thiM  time  it  was  the 
policeman  that  spoke,  somewhat  as  the  father  had 
done;  but  the  woman  either  could  not  or  would  not 
succeed. 

And  at  last  the  policeman  bent  down  himself  and 
took  the  little  foot  in  his  large  hand,  tenderly  as  the 
tenderest  mother  woald  have  done;  and  he  lifted 
the  shoe  in  the  other,  and  slipped  it  on  the  small 
foot ;  and  the  child  stood  still,  and  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  the  woman  seemed  to  soften  as  they  looked 
on  iU 

Then  they  started  on  again — the  two  men  ahead, 
the  little,  toddling  thing  by  its  mother's  side;  and 
oh !  little  children,  who  read  this  story,  can  yoa 
think  with  what  feelings  we  stood  in  the  front  door 
and  gased  after  them.  We  thought  what  a  <' little 
child"  was— what  a  precious  and  blessed  thing 
everywhere ;  how  it  softened  and  touched  the  hard- 
est and  worst  hearts,  and  found  its  way  to  some- 
thing sweet,  and  gentle,  and  tender  in  the  worst 
human  souls. 

And  we  thought  of  that  little  child  going  in  its 
sweety  trusting  innocence,  item  its  home  of  disgrace 
and  sin  to  another  darker  and  more  shameful  still, 
without  a  shadow  of  cam  or  fear,  and  we  thought 
of  its  future— oh,  Qodl  take  care  of  "that  litUe 
child  I" 

Oh,  little  children,  you  know  not  what  you  are — 
angels  and  ministers  of  God  sprinkled  as  flowers 
are  sprinkled  over  all  the  earth,  filling  its  highways 
and  barren  places  with  beauty,  and  grace^  imd 
fragrance. 

ROVBR  AND  HIS  UTTLB  MASTER. 

"Come,  Rover!"  said  Harry,  as  he  passed  a  fine 
old  Newfoundland  dog  that  lay  on  a  mat  at  the 
door;  "come,  Rover!  I  am  going  down  to  the 
river  to  sail  my  boat,  and  I  want  you  to  go  wil!h 
me. 

Rover  opened  his  large  eyes,  and  looked  lasily 
at  his  little  master. 

"Come!  Rover!  Rover!" 

But  the  dog  didn't  care  to  move,  and  so  Harry 
went  off  to  the  river  side  alone.  He  had  not  been 
gone  a  great  while  before  a  thought  of  her  boy  came 
suddenly  into  the  mother's  mind.     Remembering 
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that  he  had  a  little  veflsel,  and  that  the  rirer  was  < 
near,  it  ooourred  to  her  that  he  might  have  gone  \ 
there. 

Instantly  her  heart  hegan  to  throb  with  alarm. 

**  Is  Harry  with  yon  ?"  she  called  up  to  Harry*?  \ 
father,  who  was  in  his  study.  But  Harry's  father  | 
said  he  was  not  there. 

**  I'm  afraid  he's  gone  to  the  rirer  with  his  boat,"  < 
said  the  mother.  « 

"  To  the  river  V*  And  Mr.  Lee  dropped  his  pen,  J 
and  came  quickly  down.  Taking  up  his  hat,  he  J 
went  hurriedly  fVom  the  house.  Rover  was  still  \ 
lying  upon  the  maty  with  his  head  upon  his  paws  | 
and  his  eyes  shut 

"  Rover  V  said  his  master.  In  a  quick,  excited  J 
voice,  **  where  is  Harry  ?  Has  he  gone  to  the  river?  | 
Away  and  see !  quick !" 

The  dog  must  have  understood  every  word,  for  j 
he  sprang  eagerly  to  his  feet,  and  rushed  toward  < 
the  river.  Mr.  Lee  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  < 
run.  When  he  reached  the  river  bank  he  saw  his  < 
little  boy  in  the  water,  with  Rover  dragging  him  < 
toward  the  shore.  He  was  just  in  time  to  receive  < 
the  half-drowned  child  in  his  arms,  and  carry  him  | 
home  to  his  mother. 

Harry,  who  remained  insensible,  was  placed  in  a  < 
warm  bed.  He  soon,  however,  revived,  and  in  an  < 
hour  or  two  was  running  about  again.  But  after  < 
this.  Rover  would  never  leave  the  side  of  his  little  < 
master  when  he  wandered  beyond  the  garden  gate.  < 
Wherever  you  found  Harry,  there  Rover  was  sure  < 
to  be — sometimes  walking  by  his  side,  and  some-  i 


times  lying  on  the  grass,  with  his  big  eyes  wateUng 
every  movement 

Once  Harry  found  his  little  vessel,  which  had 
been  hidden  away  since  he  went  with  it  to  the 
river,  and,  without  his  mother's  seeing  him,  he 
started  again  for  the  Water.  Rover,  as  usual,  was 
with  him.  On  his  way  to  the  river  he  saw  some 
flowers,  and,  in  order  to  gather  them,  put  his  boat 
down  upon  the  grass.  Instantly  Rover  picked  it 
up  in  his  mouth,  and  walked  back  toward  the  house 
with  it  After  going  a  little  way,  he  stopped, 
looked  around,  and  waited  until  Harry  had  got  his 
hand  Ml  of  flowers.  The  ehild  then  saw  that 
Rover  had  his  boat,  and  tried  to  get  it  from  him ; 
but  Rover  played  around  him,  always  keeping  out 
of  his  reach,  and  retreating  toward  the  house  until 
he  got  back  within  the  gate.  Then  he  bounded 
into  the  house,  and  laid  the  boat  at  the  feet  of 
Harry's  mother. 

Harry  was  a  little  angry  with  the  good  old  dog, 
at  first,  but  when  his  mother  ej^lained  to  him 
what  Rover  meant,  he  hugged  him  around  the  neck, 
and  said  he  would  never  go  down  to  the  river  agaia 
any  more. 

Harry  is  a  man  now,  and  Rover  has  long  since 
been  dead ;  but  he  often  thinks  of  the  dear  old  dog 
that  saved  him  from  drowning  when  he  was  a  child; 
and  it  gives  him  great  pleasure  to  remember  that 
he  never  beat  Rover,  as  some  boys  beat  their  dogs 
when  they  are  angry,  and  was  never  unkind  to  him. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  thought  would  have 
given  him  great  pain. 


^ttihttii'  §tpinttmtnt 


NOISY  BOYS. 
No.n. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?"  was  the 
rather  anxious  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Watson  to  his 
wife,  on  the  first  evening  of  their  return  to  their 
eitj  home  from  a  long  summer  vacation,  spent 
amidst  the  charming  variety  of  country  life. 

The  two  boys,  Edwin  and  George,  and  even  the 
youngest  pet,  little  Ella,  had  been  consigned  at  an 
unusually  early  hour  to  the  repose  which  they  so 
much  needed  after  a  day  of  excitement  and  fatigue, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  present  to  give  tbeir  advice 
in  the  matter.  But  the  mother  bad  been  settling 
that  question  in  her  mind  for  the  last  few  weeks ; 
so  she  was  fully  prepared  with  an  answer,  and 
looked  up  with  a  smile  that  might  have  driven 
away  a  much  darker  cloud  than  that  which  rested 
on  the  brow  of  her  husband. 

''  0, 1  have  a  fine  plan  for  them,"  she  answered ; 


''  I  thought  it  all  over  when  we  were  at  Aunt  Nel- 
ly's, and  I  have  only  waited  for  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you.  You  know  how  impossible  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us,  to  tame  down  the  spirits 
of  our  two  boys,  when  they  have  been  used  to  the 
freedom  of  the  woods  and  the  hills  for  so  many 
months.  Nay,  how  cruel  it  has  been,  too ;  for  in  a 
few  weeks  their  bright  red  cheeks  would  fade  and 
become  sickly  hoed,  and  their  fine  country  appetites 
dwindle  down  into  a  f^tf^il  whine  for  dainties  and 
confectioneries,  that  almost  always  made  them  ilL 
How  often  I  have  wished  that  we  could  live  in  the 
country  always,  and  have  our  children  become 
strong  and  healthy  from  exercise  in  the  open  air !" 
"  But  as  we  cannot  do  that,  litUe  wife — ^neither 
you  nor  I  being  fitted  in  our  habits  and  associations 
for  such  a  life — we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
inhaling,  for  a  short  season,  its  wholesome  breezes, 
and  feasting  our  eyes  with  its  beauties,  making  what 
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urmngMaeiitfl  we  osn  in  the  meantime^  to  aeeure 
health  and  vi^or  to  our  children.  80  what  is  this 
famous  plan  of  yoora  V 

*'WeU,  70a  remember  how  fond  Edwin  is  of 
tools.  Uncle  said  he  really  gave  him  a  great  deal 
of  help  when  he  was  making  those  two  large  gates 
for  the  cloTcr  lot;  and  if  he  conld  have  had  his 
way  he  would  have  put  a  blouse  on  him,  and  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  carpenter,  instead  of  sending 
him  back  to  the  city  to  pine  within  four  brick 
walls.  Then  George  has  a  perfect  mania  for  making 
IHtle  models  with  his  kniib ;  and  he  seems  so  happy 
when  he  is  at  work — whistling  or  singing  the  whole 
time.  Now,  husband,  -this  is  my  plan.  Ton  know 
tbere  is  an  unoocupied  room  over  the  wash-house. 
If  you  will  ftimish  the  boys  with  some  boards  and 
a  few  necessary  implements,  I  will  have  it  put 
in  perfect  order;  and  then,  at  their  play  hours,  they 
can  not  only  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  but  eqjoy 
themselTcs  finely." 

**  Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  looking  much  re- 
licTed;  "I  shall  think  the  investment  of  a  few 
dollars  quite  a  profitable  one,  if  the  plan  work  well. 
Only  I  shall  expect  to  have  a  ftill  trial  made  of  the 
enttfprise,  and  will  give  you  a  whole  week  to  prore 
its  utility  and  practicability,  before  you  report 
finally  upon  its  advantages  and  disadrantages." 

During  the  time  specified  Mr.  Watson  forbore  to 
ask  any  questions  either  of  his  wife  or  boys,  con- 
cerning their  new  mode  of  employing  leisure  hours. 
Indeed,  there  appeared  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  on 
their  part,  as  well  as  on  his,  to  keep  silence  on  the 
subject ;  although  many  mysterious  hints  and  looks 
passed  between  the  two  boys  and  their  mother 
whenever  they  were  summoned  from  their  employ, 
ments  to  meet  their  father.  Only  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  their  spirits  were  much  higher  than 
was  usual  for  them,  after  a  season  of  recreation 
and  return  to  their  accustomed  studies;  and  he 
thought  that  both  mother  and  children  looked 
happier. 

*'  Well,  how  come  on  our  knights  of  the  saw  and 
the  turning  lathe  ?**  he  asked  one  afternoon,  when 
the  allotted  period  had  come  to  a  close.  "  Have 
you  succeeded  as  well  as  you  expected  in  your 
model  manual  labor  school?" 

" Beautifully,"  said  Mrs.  Watson  laughing;  "I 
have  never  had  such  a  week.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able,  soon,  to  do  all  my  own  work,  for  little  Ella 
has  been  as  amused  and  absorbed  as  any  one.  I 
have  contrived  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  recreation 
time  with  them,  to  encourage  them  in  their  primary 
attempts ;  and  though,  at  first,  the  noise  of  their 
tools  was  anything  but  agreeable,  I  soon  became 
accustomed  to  it  Then,  when  we  were  all  tired  of 
work,  we  sang,  and  little  Ella  sat  on  the  floor  twin- 
ing shavings  for  curls  among  her  pretty  hair,  and 
crowing  with  delight" 

"  And  how  many  cut  fingers  and  blistered  hands 
have  you  had  to  tie  up  in  that  time  ?" 
**  0,  there  is  nothing  like  experience  for  curing 


such  things.  The  boys  have  become  quite  expert 
already,  and  in  a  little  time  will  learn  to  use  their 
tools  without  awkwardness.  But  oome,  you  must 
see  that  our  week's  probation  has  been  one  of  use- 
fulness as  well  as  of  pleasure." 

She  led  the  way,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  little  work- 
shop, which  had,  through  her  exertions,  taken  the 
place  of  the  lumber  loft  above  the  wash  house. 
Two  windows,  set  wide  open,  made  a  pleasant  cur- 
rent of  air  to  pass  through  the  apartment;  and 
there,  at  their  favorite  employments,  were  the  two 
boys,  busy  as  if  their  daily  bread  depended  on  their 
exertions.  How  proud  and  happy  they  looked,  as 
the  various  articles  that  had  employed  thorn  through 
the  week  were  brought  forward  for  exhibition. 
First  there  was  a  footstool,  neatly  put  together, 
which  their  mother  had  covered  with  some  tasteful* 
embroidery ;  then  a  set  of  shelves  or  book  rack,  for 
their  father  to  have  his  favorite  volumes  close 
beside  him ;  and  this  was  also  ornamented  by  her 
skillful  hand.  A  few  neatly  turned  articles  for  her 
work  box,  and  a  curious  toy  or  two  for"  the  baby, 
who  was  their  pet  and  plaything,  completed  the 
show. 

"Well  done,"  said  Mr.  Wateon,  as  he  finished  his 
survey  both  of  the  premises  and  the  articles  that 
had  been  produced  therein;  "this  is  something 
better  than  the  old  fashion  of  making  a  nuisance 
of  noisy  boys,  and  treating  them  as  one  would  a 
monkey  in  a  china  shop.  I  see  I  shall  have  more 
beefsteaks  and  potatoes  to  buy,  and  less  of  those 
endless  phials  and  pill  boxes  that  used  to  adorn 
your  shelves." 

So  we  say  to  all  parents,  provide  your  children 
with  some  proper  employment  for  their  leisure 
hours,  such  a  one  as  shall  work  oft  their  superfluous 
energies,  and  increase  the  strength,  and  develop  the 
play  of  their  muscles.  In  the  case  of  very  young 
children,  edged  tools  will,  of  course,  be  dangerous, 
but  other  occupations  may  be  resorted  to.  And  so 
order  your  time  as  to  spend,  if  possible,  these  loisuro 
hours  in  their  company.  Nothing  so  much  encour- 
ages the  efforts  of  children  as  the  presence  an'l 
smiles  of  the  mother.  If  it  be  only  a  block  house 
that  is  in  progress  of  building,  let  the  mother's  eyo 
but  be  directed  toward  it,  and  how  much  more 
rapidly  it  goes  up !  how  great  the  seal  to  win  her 
approbation  and  deserve  it  I 
;  But  let  every  such  exercise  be  taken  in  a  well 
^  ventilated  and  neatly  kept  apartment  There  are 
few  city  houses  that  cannot  spare  a  room  for 
such  purposes.  In  the  country  it  is  not  needful^ 
and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  noisy  boys  in 
the  house,  abundant  space  being  given  to  them  in 
the  open  air  for  the  free  exercise  both  of  limbs  and 
lungs.  See  to  it,  then,  mothers,  that  your  children 
are  provided  with  healthful  employment  for  their 
bodies.  This  will  serve  to  strengthen  their  mental 
powers  likewise,  and  is  as  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  both,  as  food  and  air  to  their  mere  exist- 
ence. 


^inU  Ut  ^fimtUt^tu. 


'^TmhATiOTX  IN  Bbd-r00M8. — Pare  air  is  essen- 
tial to  health,  and  at  night  the  free  supply  of  it  is  \ 
of  especial  moment  Each  sleeper  draws  into  the 
chest,  about  fifteen  times  in  every  minute,  a  certain  ! 
quantity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  returns  ! 
it,  after  a  change  within  the  body,  mixed  with  a ! 
poison.  150  grains  by  weight  of  this  poisonous  in- 
gredient are  added  to  the  air  of  a  bed-room  in  on. 
hour  by  a  single  sleeper,  more  than  1,000  during  the 
night  Unless  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
to  dilute  this,  or  unless  ventilation  provide  for  a 
gradual  removal  of  foul  air,  while  fresh  comes  tu 
take  its  place,  health  must  be  seriously  undermined. 
Dr.  Hunter  states,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diseases  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs,"  that  impure  air  alone  will 
bring  on  consumption  in  the  soundest  constitution. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  we  breathe  regulates  our  appe- 
tite, and  to  the  weight  of  a  grain  the  nutriment  that 
is  built  up  in  the  system.  The  chyle  undergoes  its 
last  vital  change  in  the  lungs,  and  that  change  de- 
pends on  the  perfect  performance  of  respiration,  and 
on  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air.  When  respira- 
tion is  obstructed  by  disease,  the  appetite  fails  and 
the  body  wastes  away.  When  the  air  breathed  is 
impure,  the  same  thing  takes  place. 

Our  Food. — About  704  lbs.  of  solid  food  are  con- 
sumed annually  by  a  healthy,  vigorous  man,  and 
the  daily  consumption  of  carbon  in  his  system  is 
about  5,500  grains,  and  of  nitrogep  125  grains.  A 
diet  of  12  ounces  of  beef,  and  20  ounces  of  bread, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  will  supply  this  daily 
waste.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  clothing,  a  large 
quantity  of  respiratory  food  must  be  consumed  t4> 
keep  up  vital  heat  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen 
of  South  Africa  consume  enormous  quantities  of 
lean  flesh,  for  there  is  little  heat-giving  principle  in 
it  An  Esquimaux  will  eat  20  pounds  of  flesh  and 
oil  daily ;  and  the  Russians  and  others,  living  in 
cold  climates,  use  large  quantities  of  fats  and  oils, 
heat-producing  or  respiratory  ingredients.  Of  the 
saline  elements  of  food,  common  salt  is  the  most 
important  Both  man  and  animals  must  have  it 
Boussingault  found  that  when  cows  we  e  deprived 
of  salt,  they  got  lean;  their  hair  became  matted; 
bald  patches  appeared  upon  their  bodies,  and  they 
became  cold  and  phlegmatic. 

Wheat  comes  nearest  the  type  of  what  our  food 
should  be.  Barley  contains  less  nutritious  matter. 
Oatmeal  makes  a  good  diet  for  those  who  work 
hnrd ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  fatty  matter,  as 
well  as  gluten,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Barley-meal 
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is  not  nearly  so  nourishing.  Indian  meal  oontaini 
a  large  quantity  of  fat,  but  is  deficient  in  gluten. 
Rice  is  the  least  nutritious  of  all  the  cereals,  and 
even  birds  will  starve  upon  it  Potatoes  are  fiu- 
from  being  nutritious,  and  require  to  be  taken 
along  with  nitrogenous  kinds  of  food.    Tea  and 

;  cofiee,  though  not  very  nourishing  in  themselves, 
serve  a  very  important  purpose  in  the  body.     The 

;  cooking  of  food  haa  much  to  do  with  its  economy 
and  nutritive  value.  Overdone  meat  is  not  easily 
digested.  The  objects  of  cooking  are— to  solUn 
ihe  intercellular  matters;  to  coagulate  the  flnid 
albuminous  constituents;  and  to  produce  flavors, 
[f  boiled  meat  is  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  nutriment  and  flavor,  it  must  be  sud- 
denly plunged  into  boiling  water,  and  then  boiled 
at  a  temperature  of  160°.  In  roasting  meat,  it 
should  first  be  placed  near  a  very  sharp  fire,  then 
withdrawn,  and  ki-pt  at  a  temperature  of  160**  till 
well  cooked.  To  make  a  rich  broth,  macerate 
chopped  meat  for  a  few  hours,  and  then,  after 
slowly  heating  to  ebullition,  let  it  boil  for  some 
minutes,  and  flavor  and  brown,  as  is  commonly 
done. 


Rice  Froth. — A  cheap  and  ornamental  dish. 
For  one  third  of  a  pound  of  rice,  allow  one  quart 
of  new  milk,  the  whites  of  three  «ggs,  three  ounces 
uf  loaf  sugar,  finely  pounded,  a  stick  of  cinnamon, 
\  or  eight  or  ten  drops  of  Extract  of  Almond,  or  six 
I  or  eight  young  laurel  leaves,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
!  pound  of  raspberry  jam.    Boil  the  rice  in  a  pint,  or 
rather  less  of  water;  when  the  water  is  absorbed, 
add  the  milk,  and  let  it  go  on  boiling  till  quite  ten- 
der, keeping  it  stirred  to  prevent  burning.     If  cin- 
namon or  laurel  leaves  are  used,  boil  them  with  the 
:  milk,  and  remove  them  when  the  riee  is  sufficiently 
boiled.    If  essence  of  almonds  be  used  lor  flavor- 
ing, it  may  be  dropped  among  the  sugar ;  when  the 
:  rice  milk  is  cold,  put  it  in  a  glass  dish,  or  china 
[  bowl.   Beat  up  the  ogg  whites  and  sugar  to  a  froth, 
\  cover  the  rice  with  it,  and  put  bits  of  raspberry  jam 
!  over  the  top. 

French  Mustard. — We  ofier  yon  the  following 
simple  recip6  for  French  mustard: — One  ounce  if 
mustard  and  two  pinches  of  salt  are  mixed  in  a 
large  wineglassful  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pound  in  a  mortar 
one  elove  of  garlic,  a  small  handful  of  tarragon, 
another  of  garden  crest,  and  add  to  the  mustard, 
patting  vinegar  according  to  taste. 
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To  Impribs  Pattbbnb  or  Embboiosby  on  Likbh. 
— The  blAok  sheeta,  (which  maj  be  bought  aep*-  i 
rately,)  bdongijig  to  ft  Manifold  Writer,  is  aa  eft 
tire  agent  in  transferring  patterns.  Plaee  on  the  '< 
linen  such  a  black  sheety  on  thai  the  pattern  to  be  ! 
transferred;  then  trace  with  a  knitting  needle  or  i 
other  blunt  point  oyer  the  pattern,  and  every  line  i 
will  be  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  linen. 

Oatmbal  Cakb. — Put  one  pound  of  Scotch  oat- 
meal, soaking  in  sour  buttermilk  over  night,  the 
next  day  rub  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda  into  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt,  mix 
in  with  the  oatmeal;  roll  out  any. flize  required*  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oveiu 


MuFFiHS.— Melt  three  spoonsAil  of  butter  in  three 
pints  of  new  milk.  Add  three  beaten  eggs,  and  a 
teaspoonltal  of  salty  when  quite  cold.  Stir  in  flour 
to  make  a  batter  as  thick  as  you  can  well  stir.  Add 
two  tableepoonsful  of  fresh  yeast,  then  cover,  and 
allow  it  to  rise.  When  quite  Ught,  bake  in  muffin 
rings. 

Applb  Ginobk. — Two  pounds  of  hard  apples, 
pare,  core,  and  cat  them  into  eight  pieces;  put  into 
cold  water,  as  you  cut  them,  simply  to  preserro 
their  color.  Make  a  rich  syrup  of  three  pounds  of 
white  sugar,  four  ounces  of  tincture  of  ginger ;  put 
in  the  apples,  and  boil  it  all  up  until  transparent 
The  longer  it  is  kept  th«  better  it  is. 
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BUaGESTIOKS  ON  HEALTH. 
No.  L 

BT  HATTIB  HOPBFVL. 

Spring,  with  its  eheering  sunshine  and  balmy 
breeses  has  come — the  woodlands  and  groves  re- 
sound with  the  singing  of  birds — ^the  peaoeful  sheep 
and  playful  lamb  roam  over  the  hill-sides,  or  through 
the  meadows,  with  renewed  activity  and  delight. 

Confinement  seems  more  endurable  during  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter,  than  at  any  other  season ; 
but,  when  these  are  past^  instinet  impels  animals 
to  roam  for  food  and  exercise.  Mankind,  their 
superior,  needs  to  go  forth  to  renovate  their  wasted 
or  relaxed  energies,  no  less  than  aoiuoals. 

Those  who  have  been  the  most  confined  within 
doors  during  the  eold,  stormy  winter,  need  more 
than  others,  out-door  exercise  in  pleasant  weather. 
The  wise  must  realize  that  an  ounoe  of  prevention 
is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,  when  euro  can  be 
obtained;  but  all  know  that  cure  is  not  always 
efl^Bcted.  There  is  a  point,  beyond  which,  violated 
nature  can  no  more  rally. 

There  are  physical  laws  which  must  be  observed, 
to  preserve  the  lives  and  health  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Men  engaged  in  sedentary  employments, 
women  and  children  confined  within  doors,  suffer 
greatly  in  health  and  muscular  strength.  They 
also  suffer  mentally  fVom  the  same  cause. 

AH  breathing  animals  have  lungs  filled  with 
innumerable  air-cells,  which  must  have  room  to 
expand,  and  f^h  air  to  fill  Uiem,  (oecftsionally  at 
least,)  or  sickness  and  death  will  inevitably  super- 
vene, as  a  result  of  violated  physical  law. 


How  can  the  lungs  of  woaen  and  children 
expand,  when  their  clothing  ie  so  tight  as  not  to 
allow  room  for  expansion?  How  can  they  breathe 
pure  air,  when  they  seldom  go  where  it  fVeely  cir- 
cnlatee  ?  And  how  will  it  find  access  to  the  lungs, 
if  their  outlet^  (the  mouth,)  is  elosed  or  covered T 
People  often  ride  out  for  the  purpose  of  an  airing, 
with  their  mouths  covered  with  muffs,  cravats,  Ac, 
as  if  they  feared  imbibing  a  breath  of  pure  air. 
This  shows  the  defect  of  an  education  that  teaches 
so  little  of  the  structure  and  needs  of  the  humaa 
system. 

No  knowledge  is  more  essential  to  individuals, 
societies,  and  the  world,  than  that  which  tends  to 
preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  body  and  strength 
of  the  mind  I  "  The  harp  of  a  thousand  strings," 
un marred  by  ignorance  or  vtee,  exhibits  the  most 
perfeet  and  judicious  workmanship  of  an  all-wise 
and  benevolent  Arehitect.  How  truly  has  sin 
brought  death  into  the  world,  prematurely;  for  an 
violation  of  physical  law  is  sin,  which  brings  its 
inevitable  results,  sickness,  pain,  sorrow,  and  prema- 
ture death !  Our  Oreator  designed  that  the  physical 
laws  of  aU  beings  should  be  observed  and  prac- 
rieed,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  life,  beauty, 
and  usefulness.  Sound  health,  combined  with  judi- 
cious mental  and  moral  eulture,  insures  soundness 
of  mind  and  judgment 

How  absurd  to  think  women  and  children  must 
be  dressed,  so  as  to  cramp  some  of  the  organs  of 

the  body  to  the  smallest  oompass-^fstter  others 

overburthen  some  parts — and  expose  others !  How 
many  mothers  think  the  little  tender  arms  of  their 
infants  fbel  not  the  oold  air  of  winter—that  the 
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bare  neoks,  and  almoit  bare  limbs  of  the  lit- 
tle girl,  can  safely  repel  the  infloenoe  of  the  ohill- 
ing  air  that  so  freely  ciroolates  under  hooped 
skirts!' 

Women,  children,  invalids,  and  sedentazy  people, 
should  seek  every  opportunity  to  take  out-door 
exercise,  at  the  approach  of  spring.    Thousands 


I  of  faded  forms  may  find  the  ''fountain  of  youth," 
I  and  renovated  energy,  exercising  in  the  garden,  or 
»  among  the  flowers  which  their  own  hands  may 
I  plant  around  their  dwellings.  Spring,  wiUi  balmy 
»  breeses,  invites  to  engage  in  these  invigorating 
>  exercises,  which  restore  health,  strength,  and  hap- 
'piness. 


<  •♦  »  » 


ISitiiUiit  ntKtl  Watk  ^ntitt 


FASHIONS    FOR    JUNE. 

BV  OBKIO  0.   800TT,   OF  NBW  YOBK. 

DETAILS   OF  DEfllGV. 

PLATS    OF   COLOBSD    DBSIGNS — LADT   ON    THB 

LBVT. 

Toilet  for  the  Country, — Undulating  straw  hat, 
very  low  in  the  crown,  and  trimmed  with  velvet 
strings  and  field  flowers. 

Dress  and  eaeaque  of  white  marseilles,  braided 
with  red  and  white  eoutaoke.  The  buttons  on  the 
cturnqne  are  of  mother-of-pearl,  put  on  with  rings 
and  oilets.  The  body  of  the  caeaque  fits  closely, 
with  high  neck,  surmounted  with  a  small  ruche 
eoUar. 

The  fitting  sleeve  terminates  in  a  Louie  XV,  cuff'. 
0«  each  side  of  the  skirt  is  a  pocket  under  a 
scolloped  flap.  Drab  kid  gloves,  and  eatin  fran^aie 
laced  boots. 

This  costume-— only  a  shorter  eoxague— was  re- 
ceived with  great  lavor  by  our  demoiselles,  year 
before  last ;  since  which  it  has  maintained  vogue, 
and  with  the  increase  of  its  length  the  ornamenta- 
tion has  become  more  and  more  elaborate. 

The  present  fashion  of  Riding  Habit  is  quite  in 
this  style  of  cut,  being  made  of  nankin  and  trimmed 
with  white.  Of  eourse,  the  riding  skirt  is  plain, 
being  four  yards  wide,  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
longer  than  for  promenade.  The  hat  for  riding 
costume  is  of  straw,  has  a  crown  of  drab  silk,  and 
drab  silk  lines  the  brim ;  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  tuft  of  yellow  or  drab  cock  feathers,  tipped  with 
green.  The  crown  is  three  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
round  tip,  and  the  brim,  about  three  inches  wide,  is 
eurled  slightly  on  each  side.  High  satin  lasting 
lace-boots  are  regarded  as  more  modestly  becoming 
for  ladies'  riding  wear,  than  the  real  boot;  but  with 
'the  Rosa  Bonheur  costume  for  rural  promenade, 
fishing,  Ac,  Ac,  the  calf-skin  or  patent-leather 
boot  is  preferred. 

As  the  Rosa  Bonheur  costume  is  coming  into 
TOgue,  and  increasing  in  favor  for  wear  on  rural 
recreations,  we  will  here  describe  it  :— 


The  hat  is  of  thin,  fine  felt,  half  stiff;  oval,  oon^ 
vex  crown,  three  and  a  half  inches  deep ;  brim 
three  inches  wide,  and  flat  set;  velvet  ribbon  band 
and  strings;  no  binding  to  the  brim.  The  color 
may  be  black,  brown,  or  drab.  Straw  hats  of  this 
shape  and  trim  may  be  substituted. 

Short  French  basque  to  fit  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  close  with  a  row  of  buttons  up  the  front  Rosa 
Bonheur  wears  a  short,  loose  velvet  basque,  over  a 
vest  cut  like  that  for  gentlemen's  wear;  but  the 
close  basque,  without  vest,  rolling  on  the  chest  to 
disclose  a  finely  plaited  breast  of  a  ekemiettte,  is 
preferred  by  our  ladies.  The  skirt  of  the  dress 
reaches  to  about  the  middle  row  of  the  trimmingt 
of  skirt,  fig.  1  on  picture  plate.  Skirt  and  basque 
entirely  plain  edges,  and  the  lower  skirt  buttons  or 
buckles  to  straps  on  the  under  side  of  the  basque  at 
the  waist,  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  wearing  the 
dress  too  close  for  vigorous  exercise. 

Grecian  trousers,  out  remarkably  fUl,  and  fuUed 
to  a  band  at  the  ankle.  If  boots  are  worn,  the  legs 
should  be  very  arge,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long,  to  admit  the  very  full  bottoms  of  the  trousers; 
but  many  ladies  prefer  lace-boots,  high  enough  to 
cover  the  band  to  which  the  bottom  of  the  trouser 
is  gathered. 

Light  mixed  cashmerette,  drap  d^iU,  or  cassimere^ 
are  the  goods  preferred;  and  boots  are  the  best 
wear  on  trouting  excursions,  through  pasturesy 
meadows,  and  along  the  rippling  brooks,  whose 
waters  kiss  the  bending  willows  and  overhanging 
alders. 

This  costume  is  entirely  classical,  being  composed 
of  a  Rosa  Bonheur  Aa(,  a  French  haeque,  Styriaa 
ehirt,  Grecian  troueeret  gauntlet  glovee,  and  Suwar- 
row  hoate, 

LADY  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

Dinner  Dree: — Head  dress  in  puffed  bandeaux. 
In  order  to  dress  the  hair  in  such  lively  and  yet 
rich  bandeaux,  the  ladies  of  Paris  employ  horse- 
hair thread,  around  the  elastic  bands  of  which 
they  roll  the  hair  so  artistically  as  not  to  disclose 
the  support  of  the  hair.    It  is  a  charming  fashion 
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for  mimiiier-time>  to  oomfortable,  and  yet  so  rioh, 
without  tho  aid  and  weight  of  ribbon  and  floral ' 
eonfeetions. 

Bobe  of  triple  iaff^Uu^  hToc\€  with  little  bonqueti  \ 
d  \a  Pompadour, 

The  high  body  is  closed  with  little  silk  bnUons. 
^  The  outs  formed  by  taking  out  the  pinches  on  [ 
the  stomach  are  covered  with  darts  of  green  silk, 
and  three  darts  trim  the  back  in  harmony  with  the  \ 
fronts 

The  silk  waist-ribbon  is  closed  at  firont  by  a  steel  | 
«lasp,  or  agra/e. 

The  dose-fitting  slecTc  is  ornamented  on  the  [ 
under  side  with  a  row  of  buttons  reaching  from  the  [ 
elbow  to  the  tom-baek  wristband. 

The  jockeys  to  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  rib-  [ 
bon  like  that  which  trims  the  body. 

The  plain  skirt  is  edged  at  the  bottom  with  a  nar- 
row  Tclvet  ribbon. 

Collar  of  embroidered  moslin  edged  with  lace.  < 
ManeJuiU9  in  keeping.  Gloves  of  straw-colored ! 
kid. 

OEITEHAL  REMARKS. 

The  important  snbject  with  detnoUelUt — and  one  \ 
of  the  most  interesting  to  their  anxious  mammas — ^is  ' 
the  type  of  the  Broadway  Bonnet  most  suitable  to  ! 
their  years  and  complexions.    Types  of  this  gwre  \ 
are  multiplying  so  fast  that  even  we  feel  puasled  in 
selecting  those  best  calculated  for  the  lady  readers  ! 
of  the  Home  Magazine.    There  are  now  three  dis- 
tinct types,  as  follows : — The  plain  front  and  cap 
crown — the  border  and  paase  being  in  one  piece,  I 
with  a  foU  crown  covered  with  lace,  like  the  follow- 
ing engraving : 


relief  in  color,  frill  and  sloping,  covered  with  white 
lace  for  evening  wear,  and  black  lace,  or  lace  nettings 
for  morning.  Between  the  crown  and  the  front 
{pa$8e  and  border)  is  a  rouleav  of  ribbon  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  under  crown ;  and  the  heading  of  the 
curtain  is  of  a  very  narrow  rtieA«  in  the  same  color. 
The  strings  are  either  of  ribbon  of  half  width,  like 
the  crown,  and  half  like  the  frt>n^  or  like  the  front 
and  curtain. 

Although  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Broadway 
Bonnet  many  fine  artute$  in  millinery  thought  it 
advisable  not  to  ornament  with  a  deMous,  but  to 
leave  the  hair — as  nature's  ornament — unaided; 
yet  this  has  since  been  found  not  to  answer,  and 
both  the  edgings  and  du9ou9  are  now  sulgect  to  the 
caprice  of  the  wearer  or  the  milliner.  The  bonnet 
from  which  we  made  the  drawing  for  the  above  en- 
graving, is  by  the  most  talented  arttBto  of  the  house 
of  Brown  A  Go.,  opposite  the  MetropoUtan  Hotel. 
It  has  not  a  single  floral  ornament,  the  edges  are 
entirely  plain,  but  the  denout  is  made  of  ribbon 
and  jets ;  the  knots  and  bows  of  ribbon  to  h-armo- 
nise  with  the  color  of  the  border.  It  is  one  of  the 
mos^  stylish  bonnets  that  we  have  seen. 

The  next  type  of  the  style  is  composed  of  a  plain 
border,  a  shirred  /><M«e,  and  a  triple  band  crown, 
similar  to  the  following  engraving :— > 


BBOADWAT  BOHKBT. 

Border  and  pawe  in  one  piece. 
The  plain  front  may  be  of  flne  Leghorn  straw,  or 
it  may  be  of  green,  lilac,  or  drab  silk.    The  curtain 
is  the  same  color  and  materiaL     The  erown  is  of  a 


The  border  of  this  bonnet  is  of  plain  drab  silk ; 
')  crown  of  the  sloping  cap  form,  with  either  three 
\  box-plaits,  or  three  ribbons  of  same  color,  falling 
>  over  the  back  of  the  crown,  and  caught  up  lightly 
)  under  the  narrow  pinked  ruche  which  heads  the 
\  curtain.  Curtain  of  same  material  as  the  border. 
)  The  pa—e  is  shirred,  and  either  of  French  blue 
green  silk.  The  (brides)  strings,  are  of  the 
'  two  colors  composing  the  bonnet.  The  ruches  are 
I  the  same  color  as  the  patee.  The  dtetoua  is  com- 
\  posed  of  floral  ornaments,  with  cheeks  of  blonde, 
*  This  forms  a  general  bonnet,  fit  for  most  occasions. 
!  The  colors  may  be  selected  to  improve  the  com- 
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pinion ;  and  green  woold  he  better  than  bine— as 
the  pcuie — for  a  pale  eomplezien. 

The  third  type  of  the  Broadway  Bonnet  is  the 
same  shape  as  the  first  engraring,  except  that  the 
crown  is  hard  and  oorered  with  lace. 

One  of  the  most  beaatifbl  bonnets  of  this  ffenrcf 
was  entirely  of  straw,  with  drnamental  straw  bands 
over  the  fhll  straw  crown,  and  borders  of  straw  in 
exquisite  workmanship. 

The  drab  border  and  curtain,  with  the  crown 
covered  with  figured  laoe,  is  the  favorite  style. 

The  picture-plate  with  the  next  number,  will 
represent  one  of  the  most  attractive  bonnetif  of  the 
season. 

Pure  white  kid  gloves  if  again  the  fuhion  for 
fhn  toilet,  and  tarlatane  is  a  favorite  material  for 
on  evening  party  robe.  The  cut,  for  a  party  dan- 
9antf  is  a  square  neck,  quite  high  on  the  shoulders 
and  behind,  and  not  low  at  the  front  of  the  neck. 
It  can  scarcely  be  termed  dieoUtti^  though  the 
sleeve  is  barely  a  round  flounce  extending  six 
inches  below  the  arm-hole ;  underneath  is  one  very 
large  puff  or  balloon  of  tulle,  drawn  close  to  the  arm, 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  elbow.  The  neck  is  made 
with  a  plaiting  at  the  top  one  and  a-half  inches  wide, 
below  which  is  a  cherry  ribbon  separating  it  from 
a  wider  plaiting  below;  and  below  this  still,  a  plait- 
ing like  the  top  one  is  repeated.  There  is  a  plait- 
ing also  at  the  ends  of  the  short  sleeves.  These 
plaitings  are  headed  and  divided  by  cherry-colored 
ribbon,  and  the  bottom  and  ends  of  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  an  inch  wide  fall  of  laoe.  The  waist 
10  square,  with  a  narrow  waist-ribbon  bound  with 
cherry  ribbon;  and  towards  the  left  side  of  the 
ceifUure  is  a  Urge  double-bow  knot,  with  long, 


wide,  diagonal-ended  lappets,  edged  with  cherry 
ribbon,  and  diagonally  striped  with  iofiuitesimal 
black  velvet  ribbon.  The  skirt  ia  plain  one-third 
below  the  waist,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into 
five  flounces,  headed  and  edged  with  a  cherry  rib- 
bon and  row  of  very  narrow  black  lace.  The  goods 
is  white  tarlatant,  Sprinkled  over  with  black  peas. 
White  satin  shoes,  white  kid  gloves,  with  gold 
bracelets,  like  large  hoops,  chased  on  the  surface. 
Head  dress  of  a  turban  of  cherry-colored  silk  or 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold. 

Of  jewelry,  it  is  not  now  the  fashion  to  wear  pre- 
cious Utones,  except  upon  occasions  of  high  cere- 
mony, such  as  a  wedding,  or  in  honot  of  a  very 
distinguished  guest  The  taste  sets  In  fkvor  of 
excellency  In  the  artistic  designs  and  chasings  of 
gold  jewelry.  Unless  on  great  evening  occasions, 
neit^r  ear-rings  or  Aecklaoes  are  worn; — nothing 
but  a  set  of  bracelets  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  or 
wagon-tiro,  richly  chased  on  the  outside  and  square 
edges,  the  shape  being  like  the  morning  hoop  ear- 
ring, as  shown  by  a  cut  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Home  Magazine. 

The  summer  thin  goods  for  robes,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  barege  and  organdy,  are  repeated  in  the 
style  of  making  silks,  which  are  either  flounced,  or 
a  plain  skirt  is  divided  by  five  rows  of  pinked 
ruches  of  the  same,  diminishing  in  width  upward, 
and  two  rows  on  the  end  of  the  pagode  sleeve.  The 
body  is  pointed,  waist  rather  long,  body  closed  by 
rows  of  buttons  of  same  up  the  front,  very  narrow 
lace  collar  for  ftiU  toilet,  and  even  the  dSeolUtS  robe 
noted  above  has  a  very  narrow  white  lace  ruffle,  aa 
a  lively  and  lightsome  finish  round  the  top  of  the 
neck. 
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Ths  Bmut  AND  Social  Rxroaii;  oa  thx  Scbiptubis  as  a 
Means  of  CivruxATioir.  By  B.  H.  Tyler,  A.  M.,  of  Ful- 
ton, New  York.   Philadelphia:  JiM.CfcaZfcnrfSbn. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  exhibit  the  power  ! 
and  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  civilisation  of  the  i 
worid.    The  author  discusses  the  genuineness  of  < 
the  Sacred  Writings,  and  proves  that  they  have  [ 
been  banded  down  to  us  in  the  form  in  which  they  ! 
were  originally  written,  and  that  they  are  inspired 
writings.     He  then  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bible  as  a  means  of  Oivilixataon,  and  argues,  pro 
and  coitf  from  the  condition  of  various  nations  of  \ 
ancient  and  modem   times,  that  no  nation  can 
beeome  ftilly  civilised  without  the  Bibl«— that  the 
highest  Civilisation  li  where  the  Bible  is  most  free; 
and  that  Civilisation  always  follows  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Seriptores. 


MAorafomixs  Mobl  A  Tale  of  Modem  Rome.  Boston : 

Tielcnor  (£  Fields. 

We  have  not  read  this  story,  but  we  hear  it  well 
spoken  of.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome  during  the 
revolutiooitry  period  of  184S-'9;  and  the  leading; 
dramatis  personsB  are  either  actings  or  suflering  in 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.  Referring  to  the  events 
of  this  time,  the  preface  says:  ''It  was  written 
among  those  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
them.  Some  of  the  scenes  described  in  it  will  be 
recognized  as  real  occurrences,  such  as  the  murdor 
of  the  two  supposed  spies  by  the  populace;  the 
attendance  of  the  Roman  ladies  at  the  hospital 
during  the  siege;  the  existence  of  the  child-regi- 
ment, called  la  Speransa,  the  flight  and  pursuit  of 
the  traitor,  and  his  rescue  by  the  elnqvenee  of  a 
priest." 
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Thb  HnfORT  or  Fmunn.  By  Parke  Godwin.  VoL  L 
(ADcient  OauL)   New  York:  Hwrpw  «i  BrmiJkmu 

American  Authors  tmko  rank  among  the  first  his- 
torians of  the  world.  Thej  have  giren  us  some  of  \ 
the  best  works  in  this  department  of  literatare  that 
are  to  be  foand.  Prescott,  Irring,  Bancroft,  Motley, 
and  others,  stand  ont  in  strong  relief;  and,  judging 
from  this  first  yolnme  of  the  Histoiy  of  France, 
Parke  Godwin  (son-in-law  of  Bryant,  the  Poet,) 
will  soon  take  his  place  in  public  estimation  where 
they  stand. 

This  first  t-olume  describes  ancient  Ganl,-  and 
doaes  with  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  A  portion  of ! 
this  period  lies  in  obsonritj,  but  the  author  has,  \ 
with  great  care  and  industry,  brought  the  leading  i 
personages  and  events  into  light,  so  that  we  s«e  \ 
them  distinctly.  Running  through  a  period  of  sctc-  \ 
ral  oanturies,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  \ 
of  national  life,  of  ftindameatal  races  and  institu-  \ 
tions,  and  of  the  ereats  by  which  direcUon  was  \ 
given  to  the  national  development  This  is  essen-  \ 
tial  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  character  of  \ 
9nj  people.  \ 

The  plan  of  this  new  histoty  of  France  contem-  \ 
plates  a  narrative  of  events  down  to  the  outbreak  \ 
of  the  great  Revolution  of  1789.  The  second  volume  \ 
will  describe  Feudal  France,  closing  with  St.  Louis ;  < 
the  third,  France  during  the  national  and  civil  and  < 
religious  wars;  the  fourth,  France  under  the  minis- 1 
tries  of  Sully,  Mazarin,  and  Richelieu ;  the  fifkh  | 
will  describe  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  < 
sixth  giro  us  events  in  the  eighteenth  century.         < 

Mr.  Godwin  writes  with  an  easy  grace  of  style, ! 
that  is  so  desirable  in  history,  to  the  cold  details  of ; 
which  so  many  authors  fail  to  impart  warmth  and 
interest 

Tn  MoL  ON  vox  Floss.  By  George  Elliott,  Author  of 
<*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  and  **  Adam  Bede."  New 
York :  Harper  d  Brother. 

As  we  were  about  closing  this  department  of  our 
Magadne,  a  now  book  from  the  author  of  "  Adam 
Bede^'  was  laid  on  our  table;  and,  though  yet 
unread,  we  must  not  let  its  appearance  go  ud- 
aonounced  in  the  present  number.  "Adam  Bede" 
^k  the  world  of  novel  readers  by  surprise.  It  was 
•o  fresh,  so  genial,  so  original.  Its  characters  were 
new,  and  yet  evident  portraits  from  life.  "Who  is 
the  author?"  was  the  next  question;  George  Elliott 
being  understood  as  a  name  assumed.  After  many 
guesses  and  pointings  to  known  authors,  it  turned 
out  that  the  writer  was  an  English  lady.  Miss  Evans 
by  name;  and  now  we  have  another  book  from  her 
pen,  which,  by  the  time  thi  i  notice  meets  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  will  have  been  read  by  thousands 
with  delight  Wo  have  yet  the  pleasure  of  its 
perusal  in  reserve. 

Pddi s,  Ltbioju.  Aim  Invuia  By  Edmund  Clareaoe  Sted- 
man.   New  York:  Charla  Seribntr, 

A  little  volume,  containing  poems  that  show  taste, 
metrical  skill,  and  a  delicate  fkney. 


Sat  Ann  Sial.  By  the  Authors  of  the  "Wide,  Wide 
Worid,"  and  *«  Dollars  and  Cents."  PhiladelphU: 
J.  R,  Lippineott  dk  Cb. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  last  month,  these 
two  large  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each,  were 
laid  on  oar  table;  and  so,  long  before  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  them,  the  public  verdict 
has  been  given,  and  this  is  of  the  most  favorable 
character.  No  recent  book  has  had  so  large  a  sale, 
in  the  same  brief  space  of  time,  as  "  Say  and  SeaL" 
A  novelty  in  its  construction,  is  the  fact,  that  it  is 
the  joint  work  of  two  women ;  and  so  perf.ct  has 
been  the  union  between  \he  parts,  that  few,  if  any, 
can  say  where  the  production  of  one  mind  ceased, 
and  that  of  the  other  began.  The  whole  book  ia 
genial,  healthy,  and  charming.  We  have  heard  no 
one  object  to  its  length.  The  authors  hsve  the  rare 
skill  to  hold  their  reader's  attention,  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last 

Tax  PioimRS,  Pbkachkes,  aitd  Pkopli  of  thi  MississirFi 
Vallit.  By  William  Henry  liUbum.  New  York: 
Derby  4i  JackBon. 

Whatever  the  "  Blind  Preacher"  touches,  grows 
instinct  with  a  life  and  interest  There  is  a  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  a  natural  eloquence  about 
him,  that  invests  whatever  he  writes  with  a  charm. 
His  "Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle  Bags,"  and  his  "Ten 
Tears  df  a  Preacher's  Life,"  gave  vivid  pictures  of 
frontier  life ;  and  now  we  have,  in  a  series  of  ten 
well  compacted  lectures,  sketches  of  early  explorers, 
adventurers,  and  settlers  in  the  "great  valley," 
making  a  volume  of  a  most  instructive  and  read- 
able character. 

Stobus  op  ImmiTois  Aim  Pnoovians  a  Soxifos  Avn 
THB  UsxPUL  Akxs.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By 
John  Timbs,  F.S.  A.  With  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Harper  dk  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  that  we  can  recommend 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  as  full  of  instruction  and 
interest  The  glance  it  gives  us  of  the  curiosities 
of  scienee  in  earlier  times,  is  very  attractive.  The 
view,  also,  of  the  struggles,  trials,  disappointments, 
and  successes  of  inventors,  cannot  fail  to  hold  the 
attention  of  every  one.  It  is  written  in  a  clear, 
intelligent  manner. 

Teb  Lm  Ain>  ADViimmis  or  Cmnroran  Cabsoit,  tbb 

CKLKBaATID  ROOKT  MoOSTAnf  HUHTia  AND  GuoB.     By 

Charies  Burdett    FuUy  lUustrated.   Philadelphia: 

A  book,  as  the  reader  may  infer  from  the  title, 
of  wild  adventure  and  exciting  fhintier  incidents. 
It  gives  pictures  of  life  that  are  strange,  startlinji^, 
and  scarcely  to  be  realised  by  the  quiet  denizens  of 
cities  and  peaceftd  rural  districts. 

>  Oin  Lkavxs;  Gatbkrxd  trom  Hovskrold  Words.  By  W. 
Henry  Wills.  New  York :  Harper  rf  Brothers, 

A  lively,  readable  book,  made  up  of  pleasant  arti- 
cles, originally  published  in  "Household  Words." 
It  contains  much  useful  information,  conveyed  in  a 
very  attractive  manner. 
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Lktbu  ow  nm  Dnm  Tsnnrr,  A^mbsob  «o  Huoit 
Ward  Biwcm.   By  B.  F.  Barrett  Mew  York :  Mamm 

These  ablj  written  letters,  on  a  labjeet  of  most 
▼ital  interest  to  all  Christians,  first  appeared  in  the 
"Swedenborgian,"  a  monthly  magasine  pnblished 
in  New  Tork,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Barrett.  They 
give  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Trinity,  which  is  not  a  trinity  of  three  distinct  per- 
sons, bat  a  trinity  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Power,  in 
the  one  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist. 

A  TsiP  TO  Cuba.    By  Mrs.  Julfa  Ward  Howe.  Boston : 
Ticknor  ^  Fields. 

A  woman's  view  of  Cuba,  spicy,  shrewd,  indepen> 
dent,  and  something  novel.  Mrs.  Howe  has  eyes 
of  her  own,  and  a  way  of  telling  what  she  sees,  in 
language  which  cannot  be  complained  of  for  trite- 
ness. 

Tom Bsowv AT Ozpoan.  Boston:  Tieknor ^ Pidd$, 

We  have  part  fifth  of  this  entertaining  story. 


Tu  Ftoanrcs  Otobbs.    By  Jacob  Abbott    Oriilrie. 

New  York:  ShMon  d  Cb. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  nries  of  "  flor- 
enoe  Stories."  Like  all  of  Mr.  Abbott's  stories,  it 
is  practical,  natural,  useftil,  and  gives  healthy  read- 
ing for  the  young. 

NoTB  OF  TaAvxL  AHn  8Tm»T  DT  ItAiT.    By  Charles  Elfoi 

Norton.   Boston:  Tieknor ^ Fidd». 

These  notes  run  through  1866  and  a  part  of  1857, 
and  contain  the  observations  of  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  mind.  Italy,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Norton,  has  higher  points  of  interest  fbr 
men  of  taste,  than  Italy  as  seen  through  ordmrnry 
tourists. 

Catuara  CLvaa   A  Novel.   By  Inoonnus.  New  York : 

Chartss  Seribner. 

A  story  with  many  fine  points,  and  showing  the 
author  to  possess  much  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
heart  The  hand  that  penned  it  is  not  over-skilled 
in  th^  art;  but  the  promise  of  higher  achievement 
is  good. 
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''ALL  aoNE.'» 

"I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Wyman,  as  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  crimson 
lounge  in  her  sitting  room,  and  surveyed  its  taste- 
ftd  appointments  with  a  dissatisfied  gate.  "  I  must 
Just  have  a  new  carpet,  and  curtains  for  my  sit- 
ting room.  This  ingrain  looks  shsbby  enough, 
and  those  yellow  diades  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
front  of  (he  house.  They'll  do  well  enough  for  the 
second  best  chamber,  but  I  must  have  a  Brussels 
carpet  with  lace  curtains  to  match  on  this  room. 
That  pattern  was  exquisite  that  I  saw  this  morning; 
white  blossoms,  with  green  leaves  scattered  over 
a  russet  ground.  I  must  get  hold  of  Harry  this 
night,  and  make  him  fork  over.  These  men  are  to 
hard  to  get  a  dollar  out  of,  whep  they  take  a  notion, 
and  Harry  has  been  so  glum  and  pre-occupied  of 
late,  that  I've  been  glad  to  let  him  alone.  But  I 
shall  just  make  up  my  mind  to  go  at  him  to-night, 
for  I  mmtt  have  the  carpet  and  the  curiains,  before 
Miss  Morgan  comes  to  pass  the  day  with  me." 

Mrs.  Wyman  was  a  pretty  woman,  somewhere  in 
her  early  thirties.  She  went  through  this  mono- 
logue, while  she  was  removing  her  gloves  and  un- 
fastening her  bonnet  strings,  and  brushing  her  fur 
cape,  and  smoothing  the  fringe  of  her  parasol,  for 
she  had  been  down  Broadwaj,  making  calls^  and 
pricing  carpets  at  Stewart's. 

She  was  one  of  that  innumerable  company  of; 


women  whose  souls  have  become  enamored  of  dress 
and  elegance,  and  a  false,  showy,  luxurious  style  of 
living.  The  great  purpose  which  governed  her  was 
to  have  all  her  surroundings  as  smart  as  her  neigh- 
bors, or  the  ''set"  in  which  she  moved;  composed 
mosUy  of  women  with  as  miserable,  petty  aims 
and  ambitions  as  her  own. 

Mrs.  Wyman  had  been  for  eight  years  a  wUb. 

Her  husband,  firom  a  book-keeper  had  become  a 

I  junior  partner  in  a  large  wholesale  dry  goods  firm, 

and   the   lady's  social  pretension  had  kept   pace 

with  the  inoresse  of  her  fortunes. 

But,  as  she  sat  there,  with  the  twilight  drawing 
its  curtains  of  brown  and  gold  about  her,  she  heard 
the  front  door  open,  and  a  well-known  step  along  the 
halL  It  paused  a  moment,  and  then  came  heavily 
up  the  stairs,  and  the  door  opened. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  for  Tve  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

"  Have  you—what  is  it  ?" 

The  tones  struck  her  ear  coldly,  but  Mrs.  Wy- 
man had  set  her  heart  upon  a  new  carpet  and  cur- 
tains, and  she  resolved  not  to  be  frustrated:  but  die 
would  have  paused  if  she  could  have  seen  her  hus- 
band's white  face  or  the  fbarAil  smile  with  which  he 
answered  her. 

«  Why,  I've  seen  to-day  the  greatest  beauty  of  a 
Brussels  carpet,  and  a  pair  of  lace  curtains,  that  I 
want  for  the  sitting  room.  You  knew  our  old  in- 
grain and  shades  are  not  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  besid» 
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HiJor  Morgan's  dAogbter  Ib  ooniing  here  for  a  day  ^  petty  trials  which  her  pride  must  experience,  when 

or  two  next  week,  so  I  want  to  order  them  to-mor-  ^  her  husband's  failure  became  known  among  her 

TOW.    The  whole  wont  eost  more  than  sixty  dollars,  >  fashionable  friends. 

and'yon  tnutt  let  me  hare  the  money."  ?     At  last  Mr.  Wyman  rose  up,  and  rushed  out  of 

**  Mvt  J"    Mr.  Wyman  sat  down  and  laughed —  ?  the  room,  like  one  driven  suddenly  mad.    He  went 

ft  langh  which  ikiriy  made  his  wife's  heart  stand  >  up  stairs.    He  had  nothing  to  susUin  him,  neither 

faith  in  Clod  nor  hope  in  man ;  and  the  wife,  to 
gratify  whose  tastes  he  had  been  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy in  his  business  relations,  had  failed  him  in 
his  sorest  straits. 

There  was  the  quick,  sharp  report  of  a  pistoW-a 
heavy  fall,  and  it  was  "  all  gone"  with  Henry  Wy- 


stUL 

" Harry  what  ails  you— what  is  the  matter?" 

<<  Carpet  and  curtains  1"  the  man  muttered,  more 
to  himself  than  to  his  terrified  listener,  "  when  we 
haven't  a  roof  over  our  heads,  and  the  sheriff  will 
toon  have  all  the  furniture  thafs  under  this." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  what  do  you  mean  V  and  now  Mrs. 
Wyman  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  faoe  as  white  as 
her  husband's, 

«It  means,  Annie,"  speaking  with  a  slow,  dis- 
tinct, but  unnatural  utterance,  "that  I've  failed  to- 
day— ^utterly  gone  to  smash.    I'm  a  ruined  man." 

Oh,  where  was  her  wifely  hearty  her  woman's 


il 

This  last  blow  roused  the  wife  from  her  selfish 
sorrow;  but  teajs  and  self-reproaches  could  not 
bring  back  the  dead. 

Oh,  wife  or  mother,  who  shall  read  this  story 

though  your  riches  shall  take  to  themselves  wings 

!  and  fly  away,  may  your  heart  have  precious  Jewels 


true,  sheltering  tenderness,  that  now  in  this  hour  of  Slocked  up,  and  laid  away  in  ito  closet,  so  that 


her  husband's  need  and  weakness,  she  did  not 
spring  brave,  and  strong,  and  hopeful,  his  good 
angel  to  his  side  ? 

Alas !  alas  I  what  miserable,  selfish,  callous ! 
hearts,  vanity,  and  pride,  and  petty  ambition  will 
make? 

Mrs.  Wyman  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
wrung  her  hands,  and  sobbed.  "  Oh,  dear  \  dear  I 
what  thall  we  do  ?  I  shall  never  6e  able  to  lift  up 
my  bead  again,  and  all  my  fHends  will  look  at  me 
with  scorn.  I'll  never  show  my  faoe  on  the  street 
again.  I  wish  we  had  all  died  before  this  had  hap- 
pened to  us  !" 

A  deep,  hollow  groan,  answered  her,  as  her  hus- 
band buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Ay — ^he  might 
well  say  "aU  had  gone!" 

"  Papa, — mamma,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

The  little  voices  came  softly  slipping  into  the 
room,  and  the  two  little  children  stood  there — a 


whatever  may  be  spoken  of  you  on  earth,  it  shall 
never  be  said  in  Heaven  "All  Gone !    All  Oone !" 

v.  p.  T. 


WORK  AND  EOONOBfY. 

When  Flaxman  married.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
took  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  Ann  Denman  had 
"  ruined  John  Flaxman  for  an  artisL"  But  the  true 
wife  said  to  her  husband — "  A  great  artist  you  shall 
be,  and  visit  Rome,  too,  if  that  be  really  necessary 
to  make  you  great.  "  But  how  ?"  asked  the  doubt- 
ing Flaxman.  "Work  and  economise,"  r^oined 
tbe  brave  woman.  And  by  patient  work,  economy, 
and  self-denial,  the  prophecy  was  made  good. 

And  thus  it  will  be  in  all  cases  of  rightly  directed 
purpose  in  this  world.  Poverty  is  a  great  hin- 
drance, but  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality; 
for  our  real  wants  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
that  are  only  imaginary.    Patient  work  and  strict 


jrolden-haired,  brown-eyed,  boy  and  girl,  and  their  < 

young,  sweet  faces  were  filled  with  wonder  and  dis-    «^o°°,°*y  •«»  »«"  to  bnng  success  in  any  pursuits 

may,  as  they  looked  at  their  parents.  ]  J[!fJ.f!  "J^^f^!.*"!!!,  ™!!,*!  ^f.^J?„7_^*°J' 


"Matter,  childien,"  answered  the  mother,  turn-  l  ^^^S"  in  worldUness,  pride,  and  a  poor  social  am- 

$ng  wildly  upon  them.  "  Your  father's  failed  to-day,    **'^'^°-     There  are  not  many  Ann  Denmans,  we  are 

and  there's  no  help  for  us ;  we  must  all  starve."  »«"y  ^  •f'  ^^  "T^*"*  ^K  •^*'*'*''  """  ""** 

The  litUe  girt  stood  stUl  a  moment,  with  wonder-    :'™«.  *^^^«  "^^^  ^^^^  prophecy,  for  marriage 

ing,  frightened,  pussled  thoughts,  going  in  and  out  I  ^^  "^^  ""*"J^  *"  •^*- 

of  her  face.    Then  she  turned,  and  ran  very  eagerly  ^  

up  to  her  father,  and  endeavored  with  her  small  \ 

hands  to  lift  up  his  &ce,  and  dipped  her  little  \     The  indignant  denial  of  a  newspaper  charge  of 

;  opium    eating   against   the  historian    Macaulay, 

I  >  was  made  in  this  decided  language : — **  The  story 

\  which  is  going  the  round  of  your  papers,  is  an  im- 


fingers  into  his  thick  locks  of  hair.  "  Papa !"  she  J 
cried,  "  must  we  starve,  you  and  mamma,  and  \ 
Eddie  and  I?" 

"God  only  knows,  my  poor  little  ehildl"  an- 
swered the  wretched  man,  and  his  tears  fell  thick  * 
into  the  golden  locks  which  crowned  his  fefar  child's  < 
head. 


pudent  lie,  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foun- 
dation. All  the  opium  that  I  have  swallowed  in  a 
life  of  fifty-three  years  does  not  amount  to  ten 
grains.    ♦    •    *    I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 


And  the  wife  and  mother  kept  on  her  walk,  \  writer  of  the  letter  in  whleh  the  falsehood  first  ap- 
moaning  and  sobbing  to  herself;  and  thinking  I  peared,  never  approached  even  the  outskirts  of  the 
mostty  of  her  own  mortificaaon,  of  the  social  caste  i  society  in  which  I  Uve,  or  he  would  have  made  hit 
which  she  had  lest^  and  of  aU  these  tea  thousand  i  fiotion  a  UtUe  more  probable." 


sn 
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WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

'  BT  CL4EA  AVeUSTA. 

What  is  a  woman's  mission  f 

Wherefore  is  she  of  earth  f 
What  angel,  of  God's  myriads, 

Presided  at  her  birth  f 
Was*t  not  meek,  pitying  Mercy, 

Who,  with  her  mystic  eye. 
Saw  through  the  dim  Hereafter— 

And  knew  the  by-and-bye?— 
When  man,  in  life's  stem  battle, 

Should  &lter  ahd  grow  weak, 
With  marble  whiteness  on  his  brow, 

And  pallor  on  hit  oheek ; 
When,  fiEUnt  with  many  burdens. 

His  feet  from  Right  should  stray. 
And,  losing  faith  in  Ood  and  Heaven, 

He'd  leave  the  Perfect  Wayl 


A  woman's  voice  calls  upward, 

Her  finger  points  above ; 
A  shield  against  temptation 

Is  in  her  virtuous  love ; 
Respect  it,  men  and  fathers  1 

Respect  it,  bold  young  man ! 
Your  mother  was  a  woman,  too, 

With  her  your  life  began. 
And,  sisters,  your  true  mission 

Lies  not  in  halls  of  state; 
Let  rougher  natures  brave  the  brunt, 

And  scheme  and  legislate— 
Nor  yet  upon  the  battle  fields 

Amid  the  roar  of  guns- 
Leave  hall  and  forum,  camp  and  war, 

Unto  your  hardy  sons. 

'Tis  yours  to  bind  the  broken  heart, 

To  feed  the  famished  poor; 
To  see  that  not  a  sorrowing  one 

Goes  empty  ftrom  your  door ; 
To  spread  abroad  sweet  love  and  fiErith^ 

To  glorify  your  God, 
And  lead  your  children  in  the  way 

The  happy  saints  have  trod ! 
To  woo  the  erring  back  to  peace. 

To  kill  intemperate  sin ; 
From  the  black  void  of  endless  death 

The  God-less  soul  to  win  I 
To  keep  alight  the  beacon  fire 

Upon  the  cliffs  of  hope, 
And  lead  the  pilgrim  safely  up, 

Across  the  treacherous  slope. 

Tes,  this  is  ours  I  our  work  to  do  I 

This  is  our  noble  right  I 
And,  Duty,  let  thy  path  be  clear. 

And,  Heaven,  vouchsafe  us  light! 
And  when  our  men  fiill  back  and  shrink 

Like  cowards,  (h>m  the  strife, 
*Ti8  time  enough  fbr  us  to  take 

The  sword,  and  conquer  Ufo  1 
FoU  ample  time  to  fhune  the  laws, 

And  rule  the  passive  state; 
Full  time  to  write  our  names  in  blood 

Among  the  titled  great  I 
Till  then,  we'll  keep  oar  sacred  way 

Whatever  trials  oome. 
And  with  our  hands  upon  pur  hearts 
B«  prieatesaea  of  BQaii. 


A  NEW  STORY  BY  MISS  TOWNSEND. 
We  shall  commanea  in  the  next  number  of  tha 
\  Home  Magatine  a  new  story  bj  Miss  Townseod, 

>  entitled 

"DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE." 

It  will  be  oontinaed  through  seyetal  numben. 

NIGHT  AIR. 
In  her  notes  on  nursing,  Florence  Nightingale 

>  says,  in  regard  to  the  common  impression  that 
(  night  air  is  injurious : — "What  air  can  we  breathe 
[  at  night  but  night  air?  The  choice  is  between  pare 

>  night  air  from  without  and  foul  night  air  from 
)  within.  Most  people  prefer  the  latter.  An  unac- 
J  countable  choice.     What  will  they  say,  if  it  is 

>  proved  to  be  true  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  dis- 
I  ease  we  suffer  from  is  oceasicnied  by  people  sleep- 

>  ing  with  their  windows  shut?  An  open  window 
\  most  nights  in  the  year  can  never  hurt  any  one. 
[  This  is  not  to  say  that  light  is  not  necessary  for 

>  recovery.  In  great  cities,  night  air  is  often  the 
J  best  and  purest  air  to  be  had  in  the  twenty -four 

>  hours.  I  could  better  understand  in  towns  shutting 
)  the  windows  daring  the  day  than  during  the  night, 
f  for  the  sake  of  the  sick.    The  absence  of  smoke, 

>  the  quiet,  all  tend  to  making  night  the  beet  time 
)  for  airing  the  patient  One  of  our  highest  medi- 
\  oal  authorities  on  consumption  and  climate,  has 

>  told  me  that  the  air  in  London  is  never  so  good  as 
)  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Always  air  jour  room, 
J  then,  from  the  outside  air,  if  possible.    Windows 

>  are  made  to  open,  doors  are  made  to  shut;  a  truth 
)  which  seems  extremely  difficult  of  apprehension. 
'  Every  room  muct  be  aired  from  without;  every 

>  passage  from  within.  But  the  fewer  passages  thsrs 
I  are  in  a  hospital  the  better." 

DIFFICULTY. 

Burke  says: — "Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor, 
I  set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental 

>  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us  better  t^aa 
)  we  know  ourselves,  and  he  loves  us  better  too.  He 
\  that  wrestles  with  ns  strengthens  our  nerves,  and 
)  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 
»  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to 
^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  subject,  and 
}  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will 
I  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial." 

A  man  of  tasle  has  a  kind  of  property  hi  erery 
\  beautiftil  thmg  he  sees,  and  is  often  mora  truly  the 
i  posssMor  of  a  pietoiaor  a  statae  than  the  ostSBoblo 


"  A  man  in  a  passion  is  like  Vesvvins  in  an  emp- 
J  Hon — vomiting  forth  flames  and  red-hot  stones, 

>  which  descend  inunediately  into  ito  own  bosom,  till 

>  chance  directs  it  over  the  edge  af  the  crater,  to  deal 
\  destruction  to  others." 
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A    LITTLE    MISUNDEKSTANDINO. 


BY  SABA  A.  WSm. 


Cora  Brentwood  stood  at  tho  b«j  window 
of  her  sitting-room  one  March  morning,  when 
the  air  was  so  delicious  she  half  expected  to 
see  the  grass  wake  up  under  the  blushes  of 
Spring.  She  was  still  a  bride,  and  happy — 
only  this  poetic  atmosphere  out  of  doors  created 
some  deep,  infinite  longing  in  her  breast  that 
reached  after  Joy  and  triumph  ;  a  breesy  stir 
went  through  the  kingdom  of  her  soul.  Her 
husband  was  a  handsome  man,  fifteen  years 
her  elder; -he  wae  Tory  wealthy;  she  had, 
noTer  loTod  any  one  as  well  as  she  liked  him —  l 
she  was  grateful  that  he  loTed  her,  and,  yiold- 
ing  to  her  mother's  eager  wish,  she  married, 
ifith  an  ezt^or  sensation  of  pride  and  secu- 
rity ;  but  across  the  waves  of  her  inmost  heart, 
there  passed  smothered,  sighing  winds— there 
panted  a  breath  of  unrest  All  this,  however, 
was  temporary ;  with  her  marriage  tows  a 
new  affection  came  for  Mr.  Brentwood ;  she 
found  that  a  wife  cannot  easily  separate  her 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  interests  from  an  affec- 
tionate husband.  He  seemed  to  love  her  far 
more  than  she  had  imagined.  In  the  days  of 
her  courtship  the  had  sometimes  said  to  herself, 
"  Well,  we  will  hare  such  a  pretty  home,  and 
I  shall  be  in  my  room  with  my  books,  and 
music,  and  embroidery.  I  shall  dress  so  neatly 
and  prettily,  and  can  spend  my  time  Just  as  I 
like;  he  will  only  come  in  to  see  me  in  his 
dignified  way  whea  be  eomes  to  dinner.  I 
•hall  be  amiable  and  polite,  and  talk  of  the 
news  of  the  day.  Yes ;  it  will  be  very  plea- 
saatr    Bui  away  down  in  her  heart  there  had 
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been  a  something  thai  made  her  feel  as  if  she 
would  always  want  to  put  out  her  hand  to  keep 
him  away  from  all  that  was  most  especially 
her  own.  It  was  not  so  afterward;  she  was 
pleased  to  hear  his  step ;  she  drank  in,  with 
satisfaction,  his  look  of  delight  at  meeting  her. 
All  had  gone  on  as  harmoniously  as  if  neither 
had  a  will  to  assert. 

But  Cora,  although  in  the  main  she  strove  to 
develop  the  possiUe  angel  within  herself,  was 
passionate,  a  little  exacting,  a  little  arrogant, 
and  more  than  a  little  dreamy  and  romantic ; 
there  were  deep  wells  in  her  nature  that  had 
never  been  sounded ;  she  was  capable  of  beau- 
tiful saorifioes  and  quick  rebellions ;  yet  it  had 
been  easy,  thus  far  in  her  life,  to  bend  to  the 
sway  of  conscience.  Bven  now,  as  riie  stood 
at  the  window  and  dreamed  that  God  was 
breathing  through  ihp  pulses  of  nature  a  divine 
poem,  whose  ecstasy  had  never  passed  tkroti0h 
her — although  before  her  she  let  loose  the  bird 
of  fancy,  and  was  borne  away  from  her  home 
she  drew  back  the  enchanting  bird,  and  drove 
him  to  his  silent  chamber  in  hor  spirit,  with  a 
shi^e  of  her  young  head»  and  the  murmured 
words—'*  I  will  not  dream  I  I  will  be  practical 
and  good,  then  realizaUons  will  come  to  me 
some  time— touM  time!  Ah!  Where?  WeUl 
well!  it  will  be  tomt  time;  that  is  sweet, 
although  the  future  is  so  far  divorced  from  this 
hour  as  to  eighty  I  ^anaoi  lee  it  I  I  cannot  feel 
it!  but  I  know  it  can  eome.  Faith  reaches,  like  a 
crystal  spar,  into  the  etherial  sky.''  She  smiled 
with  a  vaftiie  gladness,  and  feU  into  thoui^t. 
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Wlien  Mr.  Brentwood  eame  home  to  dmner, 
she  opened  the  door  of  her  sitting-room  for 
him,  and  leading  him  to  the  sofa,  seated  herself  J 
beside  him,  exclaiming,  with  a  merry  smile'—  | 
*'  0,  Joseph  I  I  have  a  bran  new  idea  I  I'm 
going  to  join  the  Dorcas  Society  that  belongs 
to  our  church  I  Wont  it  seem  funny  ?  But  I 
need  somethjog  W  occupy  my  thoughts.  I 
can't  remain  tfi  bird  of  Paradise,  as  .you  call 
me,  unless  I  feed  my  soul,  you  know  J"  She 
hesitated,  blushing  and  losing  her  words,  by 
seeing  that  he  did  not  sympathiie  with  her. 
'*Now,  I  can't  say  all  that  was  in  my  mind, 
but  I  must  do  good,  or  grow  unhappy — I  must!" 
she  stroked  his  whiskers  coai^gly,  then  with<! 
a  quick  laugh  and  pout,  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  as  he  would  haTO  placed  bis  hand 
over  her  lips  in  token  that  he  would  not  hear 
of  her  scheme. 

"I  am  going  to  take.yoo  to  the  op^r^k  to- 
night," he  said,'  good  humoredly. 

"Are  you?  thank  youl"    She  looked  up,^< 
but  less  brightly  than  before ;  a  light  gradually* ' 
came  into  her  fiice  as  she  met  his  smiling  ex-v 
pressioB.     **  I'm  going  to  join,  shall  I  ?  may  I, 
say?"  she  tried  to  open  his  lips>  which  had 
closed  Tery  tightly  at  her  last  words ;  he  only 
snapped  at  her  pretty  fingers  nnder  preteoiSQ! 
of  biting  them. 

**  HaTC  you  learned  the  song  thai  I  brought 
yon  yesterday  ?"  he  next  said. 

"No." 

"  I  want  you  to  sing  it  for  me  when  I  oome 
to  tea." 

"  Indeed  1  I'm  going  to  the  opera,  and  shall 
be  too  busy  to  look  at  it,"  ^e  answ^ed,  with 
a  kind  of  resentful  indifference.  She  rose  and 
went  to  a  table  where  her  work  lay,  then 
remembering  the  dinner,  left  the  room  and 
proceeded  to  the  kitchen. 

When  she  was  left  alone  that  afternoon,  a 
tide  of  wicked  feeling  rolled  in  upon  her. 
"  I  should  like  to  knew  why  I  can't  do  as  I 
choose,"  she  soliloquized.  **  He  does  as  he 
wishes  in  eyerything.  If  I  am  too  young  to 
be  goremed  by  my  own  judgment,  I  am  tob 
young  to  be  his  wife.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
obey  him  !  he's  older,  it's  true ;  but  a  wife  is 
an  equal.  I  believe  we  made  a  bargain  of  it ; 
I  sold  him  my  youth  and  beauty  (for  I  know 
Tm  good  looking,  at  least,)  fer  his  wealth, 
position,  and  kind  aff'ection.  I  have  beeti 
thinking  that  I  loted  him  yery  much — I  see, 
now,  that  he  rtfietted  lore  upon  me,  and  I  was 
satisfied  with  it  How  easily  and  lightly  he 
wore  the  look  of  decision  that  denied  me :  he 
looked  as  if  it  didn't  hurt  or  disturb  him  to 


shut  back  in  my  heart  its  desire.  I  couldn't 
deny  him  a  reasonable  request  without  feeling 
badly,  if  I  saw  he  was  90  anxious  about  it  as  I 
am.  I  wont  learn  that  music — prosy  old  song! 
I  wont  gratify  him  if  he  wont  me  I  It's  dread- 
ful to  be  checked  in  this  way.  I  never  thought 
of  it  before !  Perhaps  he  wasn't  in  earnest ! 
perhaps  he'll  consent  i  I  wish  I  hadn't  said 
a;»ything  aboi^^  it,  and  h^d  g<me.  But  I  like 
to  teU  him,  always,  where  I've  been,  I  wish  I 
were  not  married  !  I  wish  I  were  at  home  I  I 
do,  actually !  0  dear !  dear  me  I"  Cora  looked 
around  her  pretty  room,  thinking  there  she 
wa9  in  a  splendid  cage,  fairly  caught,  and 
that  sl]^  could  noTer  escape.  But  somehoif, 
after  she  had  cried  a  little,  it  didn't  seem  so 
Tery  dreadful  to  be  the  beloyed  wife  of  such  a 
man.  How  handsome  he  looked  when  he 
came  in  the  door  smiling — he  did  not  smile  As 
often  as  many  men,  She  went  to  the  piano, 
and  looked  at  the  music  which  he  had  brought 
her — it  was  a  song  of  Burns' ;  she  played  and 
swig  it,  for  she  knew  it,  although  Mr.  Brent- 
wood had  never  heard  her  voice  in  it. 

Underneath  the  music  lay  "  Old  Joliff^e,  or  a 
Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  which  her  husband 
had  brought  her  with  the  song, 

"  He  M  kind,  isn't  he  ?"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  took  it  up,  and  remembered  that  she 
had  apoken  her  wish  for  it  the  day  before. 
She  seated  herself  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window,  and  read  the  little  work  through 
without  looking  up.  When  9he  closed  it  her 
face  beamed  as  if  good  angels  were  with  her. 
**  You  have  saved  me  from  being  a  perfect 
dunce !"  she  apostrophised  it  impulsively.  '*£ 
must  be  a  sunbeam  in  my  home !  Yes !  VUhe 
perfectly  devoted  to  Joseph's  happiness.  I 
will  melt  away  his  prejudioes  by  love  and  gen- 
tleness I  How  sulky  and  cross  I  wast  And 
yea!  mxrelj  my  duties  must  and  will  extend 
beyond  my  own  roof.  I'll  give  up  the  Dorcais 
Society  ler  the  present^— the  present  only — and 
I'll  taj^  a  class  in  the  Sunday-School.  Now  I 
must  dress  for  the  evening." 

She  anm^ed  herself  as  seducingly  as  possi- 
ble, and  when  her  husband  returned  from  his 
business,  she  met  him  with — **  I'm  going  to  do 
jUStAayiouthuA  best,  Joseph,  in  everything; 
aUnoft  everything,"  she  archly  added,  seeing 
he  looked  pleased  to  find  her  In  a  good  humor. 
'*  Now  sit4own»and  let  me  sing  you  this  songl" 
She  placed  herself  at  the  piano,  and  carolled 
forth  the  happy  lightness  of  her  heart.  Her 
husband  rewarded  her  with  a  compliment,  and 
thought  her  April  disposition  charming,  as 
she  turned  around,  chatting   and  laughing. 
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Sun^beams  broke  over  her  face,  and  over  the 
land9cape  of  her  spirit,  concealing  the  strong, 
solemn,  earnest  deeps  that  must  move  when 
bidden. 

When  the  next  Sunday  catne,  Oora  begati  to 
put  her  bonnet  on  a  little  before  nine  o'clock. 

"Why,  you  have  mistaken  the  horir,  child,'" 
Mr.  Brentwood  said,  taking  out  his  wat^h.' 

"0    no,   Joseph!"    she    answered;    '*»Ml*. 

C — '- said  he  could  give  me  a  cluss  of  little 

ones  to-day,  and  rm  golh^  to  take  it.  T  should 
like  to  sit  with  you  in  church,  but  I  suppostf  I 
can't.'' 

"What's  the  iise  of  your  taking  a  iiAaMf 
he  asked,  in  an  annoyed  tone.  **  There  are 
plenty  of  old  m4ids  to  take'  your  ^lace !  Pm 
not  going  to  church  alone."  , He  took  up' a 
paper,  and  began  to  read.  ' 

Cora  flushed  with  sudden  ahger,  fend  htt-  K|> 
curled  with  passionate  scorn  of  suth  love  as 
he  had  for  her ;  but  she  kept  silent,  and  averted 
her  face. 

"^irhy  didn*t  you  tell  ttie  6T  thisT  Ifir. 
Brentwood  asked,  hurt  at  her  reserve. 

"  Because  you  would  not  have  s^mpathlied 
in  my  wish  to  do  good,*'  she  rashly  responded. 

He  reddened,  but  replied  with  cool  sarcasm, 
"I  think  your  efforts  wont  amount  to  mttch.'* 

A  dead  pause  succeeded,  in  whibh  hot  tears 
fell  over  Cora's  cheeks ;  she  «tood  with  her 
back  to  her  husband,  holding  her  Hymn  Book 
in  her  hand.  At  last  shd  said :  "  1*11  come 
from  school  and  go  to  church  with  you,  if  you 
would  rather."  By  a  great  etfort  she  bad 
choked  back  her  resentment,  to  speak  these 
words. 

"Don't  bore  me  with  the  subject!**  he  re- 
turned, unfolding  the  newspaper.' '    ' 

She  looked  at  him  hk&tily,  while  her  Hexible 
lips  put  on  an  aspect  of  rcsohition.  She 
walked  from  the  room,  and  ]^roceeded  to  her 
new  field  of  labor.  That  dfety  she  said  tb  her« 
self,  "  I  will  live  my  life,  and  he  shall  llv*  Afi^-- 
he  never  more  shall  cross  the  threshold  of  my 
soul's  sanctuary ;  he  does '  not  card  for  '  my 
*  holy  of  holies.'  It  shall  be  shut  to  Mm,  as  he 
desires."  But  while  she  spoke  of  her  "holy 
of  holies,"  her  breast  was  torn  with  its  first 
power{\il  rebellion  against  Ood  and  her  dee- 
tiny  ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  hearts  wonld  burst 
with  its  desire  to  spring  ttom  him  and  be  fV*ee. 
It  is  a  moment  perilous  to  wedded  happiness 
when  the  desire  for  freedom  arises;  it  may 
pass  away,  and  peaceful  tranquillity  may  M* 
low— nay,  even  joy  in  the  bond.  Aar  aot  of 
selfishness,  nnkindness,  or  even  thonghtlessness, 
may  push  %  busband  cfr  wife  into  temptatioiiB 


thlEtt  dtuse  the  Spirit  to  imlng  for  days  betireen 
heaveA  and  htell.  Woe  is  he  who  does  not 
hasten  to  teake  reparaUon,  by  bringing  fbtth 
generous  riches  of  heart  to  lay  at  the  fset  of 
the  elect*  Happy  is  he  who  hurries  to  ae- 
knowledge  his  error-^if  the  aeknowledgmeni 
bo  fhankhy  tnetj  if  han4  itt  hand  the  twain 
appeal  to  the  Morclftil  for  a  holior  tenderness, 
then  a  bond  df  demons  will  be  swept  fh>m  the 
iharried  p4!th.  They  who  marry  for  love,  and 
they  whd  do  not,  alike  need  to  tread  their  way 
with  care,  inasmuch  as  few  persons  develop 
their  oharaotiBrs  Mly,  except  in  the  nearest 
relations. 

Cota  was  ybnng  iind  tmdisoiplined ;  she  be- 
lieved her  husband  lovsd  hiSr,  and  wished  hsr 
to  be  happy,  bnt  in  In*  way,  not  in  her  own. 
Sh^  hiid  surely  thought  he  would  allow  her  to 
gratify  herself  by  teaching  a  class,  as  sho  had 
striven  so  t^eeWUlfy  to  give  np  her  first  scheme 
for  doing  goOd,  aecording  io  his  will.  She 
brooded  over  flie  disposition  he  showed  to  ig- 
nore her  earnest  putposes,  to  trample  them  oat 
of  al^t,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  her  only  when 
she  smilingly  conformed  herself  to  his  character, 
which  was  quite  diffei^nt  fVom  her  own.  When 
she  joined  her  hnftband  after  church  she  would 
gladly  havo  been  as  cordial  as  usual,  forlMr 
better  feelings  had  partially  galhed  the  aseend- 
ency,  and'  she  had  a  vague  sense  that  she 
might  po^ess  the  key  to  all  that  was  best 
within  him,  if  she  were  only  a  saint,  which  she 
was  not.  He  sat  where  she  had  left  him. 
;  "  It  is  a  beautiful  day !"  she  exolaimed,  ob- 
^ serving  th^t  he  did  not  notico  her;  "it  has 
driven  away  my  low  spirits,  I  believe." 

*fl4  did  not  reply ;  bhe  saw,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  that  what  she  mildly 
denominated  "low  spirits,"  he  styled  temper. 
An  experimental  "Streak"  had  seised  hkd 
dnring  her  absence ;  he  tlK>iight  %e  wofd4  see 
ho^  long  Cora  imiiM  Mtt^r  him  to  be  stem  and 
cold  before  she  would  dissolve  in  tears,  and 
request  the  sunshine  of  his  affability.  His 
silence  fell  upon  her  like  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  hot  i^n;  sparks  of  anger  fiashed; 
she  had  offered  to  conciliate ;  either  policy,  or 
duty,  or  love,  had  stifled  her  pride,  and  bent  her 
to  this.  Now  her  haughty  spirit  raised  its^, 
steeled  with  the  rosolve  to  speak  no  reconciling 
word  until  he  had  done  so.  An  estrangement 
bogan  firom  this  mere  trifie.  )fr.  Brentwood 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  directing  others, 
and  seeing  his  wlshos  instantly  complied  with; 
he  wa»  scarcely  aware  of  the  authoritative  tone 
which  his  mind  had  acquired,  but  as  it  was 
aoqnired  mahaly  by  habit,  tt'intda  him  appear 
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more  inaooesaible  to  argument  and  persuasion  \      *'  To-niorrow.  ^  Can  jou  get  ready  as  soon  as 
than  he  really  was.    Against  $  capacity  for ^  that?"  .^'^  .'] 

deep  and    constant    aifection,   a  persevering  S      **Mgf"  i 

self-will  was  balanced;  he  silently  made  uj>  ^      **  Yes;  who  else  shotiTdf  go  with  mVt"^  he 
his  mind  that  Cora  should  learn  that  her  hap-  c  looked  a  little  surpHsfed  at  her.  ., 

piness  depended  upon  her  docility.  But  "he  <  The  whole  remembrance  o^  iiJs  injustice 
had  aroused  all  the  pride  and  persistence  of  s  swept  in  a  volume  thj^ough  her  ieart-^she  h:ad 
her  character;  she  moved  quietly  about  hervnevergiven  vent  to  her  feelinjgs  in  hjs  bearing, 
I  of  thp^ght  or  feel- >  and  he  did  not  uucletdtaiid  the  wbrk^he'had 


home,  demonstrating  little  of  thp^gi^^ 
ing ;  she  grew  pale  and  thin ;  her  brigb^  eyes ; 
took  a  haggard  and  care-worn  expression ;  she ! 
wept  with  passionate  sorrow  and  anger,  ii^  se 
cret;  .she  vainly  longed  for  her  husband*^  for* 
mer  alFection,  but  even  while  she  wished  its  j 
return  she  steadily  followed  her  own  judgment  | 
in  the  disposition  of  her  tim^.     If  he  objected  | 
to  anything  absolutely,  she  at  once  complied ; 
if  he  denied  her  anything  she  made  no  remon* 
strance,  only  her  quiet  lips  grew  a  trifle  firmer. 


wrougli^  iNow  she  sald^  though  a  tremble 
went  through  her  decided  nttet&tLoe,  "I  had 
rather  not  go.** 

"Not  go!**  he  repeated,  turning  quickly 
upon  her.  "  Why,  J  thoi^ght  yon  had  a  ^passion 
for  tr^el?**  .    :  ' 

She  did  not  answer ;  slie  wa^  trying  to  con- 
trol her  agitaiion. .  Laying  down  her  work  ^!he 
went  to  the  window.  "Why  do^'t  you  ,want 
to  go,  Cora ?",h^  inquired,  with  anxiety.    'A 


Matters  grew  worse ;  Mr.  Brentwood,  ^opii^g  \  ^udden  f^ar  swooped  down  upon,  him  ^ke  uu- 
to  goad  her  into  a  desire  for  the,  fondness  she  ^  dreaqied-of  dar)cness  in  ,the  day  time«  , 
made  no  effort  to  win,  pleased  himself  in  $  "I  think  we  shall  be  happier  apart P\'Ber 
company  by  selecting  the  prettiest  girls,  and  [  accent  wa^  cleaj;^  than  1)efbre,  yet  after  she 
appearing  charmed  by  their  society ;  h^  gave  \  had  spoken  she  shut  her  teeth  tightly  io^ether 
to  them  the  smiles  and  jests  that  h&d  onc^  peeu  <  to  keep  doyrn  the  regretful  vision  of  pasit  days. 
Cora's.  The  stroke  went  hon^e,  and  lodged,  \  She  heard  his  step  approaching  her — his  arm 
festering,  in  her  heart.  Attention  to  others  \  even  was  about'  her  waist ;  she  glided  fi^om  hfm 
gives  a  wife  no  pain  when  she  knows  herself  \  and  left  the  room,  saying  to  her  hesrt — *^  Aftkr 
beloved;  but  it  becomes  anguish  when  she  ^  wounding  and  btutsing;  me  so  long,  he  t^ihk^. 


sees  turned  upon  herself  cold  looks.    At  li^st  \ 
Cora  flirted ;  then^  feeling  that  thus  s^e  might  j 
lose  the  joys  of  heaven,  in  addition  to  tl^ose  of  \ 
earth,   she   desisted.     But  again  she  flirted, 
when  she  saw  that  it  caused  her  husband  to  < 
watch  her  vdth  jealouA  anxiety.    Thus  months 
passed  away,  in  which  the  young  wife  listened  j 
alternately  to  angels  and  to  £ends.     Htid  Mr. 
Brentwood  had  the  least  idea  that  his  flexible,  I 
impulsive  Cora  held  within  her  nature  this ! 


with  the  lordly  egotism  of  a  man,  that  otte 
caress,  one  tender  word,  wijl  restore  to  me'^ll 
that  he  tore  frotn  m^.**  She  went  to  tn  un<A3- 
cupied  chamber,,  locked  the  door,  ah4  hfid  a 
soul-refreshing  cry — and  then!  you  imagine, 
gentle  reader,  that  then  she  went  to  her  hii^- 
band  and  flung  herself  in  his  arms,  sobbing— 
"0,  Joseph,  I'm  so  glad  we're  reconciled!" 
No  !  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind  t  she  Bdi  do4n 
by  a  window  with   smiles    o^    her    lip  and 


quiet  persistence,  he  never  wDuld  haveprovokod  <  laughter  in  her  heart — it  was  the  sweet  laughter 
it;  but  he  was  proud  and  firm  to  the  last  |  of  triumph  and  gratulation— it  was  the  breiUL 

*Por*>of  morning-^tbe  •  ending  of  her  night.     She 

>  hact  6een,  with  swift  comprehension,  that  her 

husband^s  pride  had  melted  like  d6w  at 'the 

thought  of.  losii^g   her  affection,      ^e   SaV 

transferred  to  him  the  harrowing  an&iety  that 

;  had  preyed  tit)on  herself,  but  she   thbught — 

'Nothing  but  reflection  upon  the  course  he 

has  pursued,  and  its  results,  will  toake  hfm 

accord  to  me,  in  future,  the  innocent  llbeHy  I 

!  ask."      Her  deep  womanly  intuition   served 

\  her  better  than  slow  logic ;  W  late  experiences 

I  had  passed  her  on  from  childhood  to  woman- 

;  hood.     . 

She  went  to  her  chamber,  and  opening  her 
•  husband's  traveling  trunk,  laid  in  it  such 
I  articles  as  he  would  require ;  she  heard  him 


degree,  and  waited  daily  for  her  to  say. 
jgive  me  r* 

She,  on  the  contrary,  ^aid  to  herself,  "  If  we 
live  so  until  the  break  of  doom,  I  never  will 
demean  myself  by  a  lie — only  a  lie  could 
satisfy  him,  and  it  must  run  in  this  wise: 
< Joseph,  I  repent!  I  should  have  yielded  to 
you,  rather  than  to  God  and  duty  I'  " 

One  day  Mr.  Brentwood  came  home  at  an 
unusual  hour,  and  said,  "Cora,  I  find  that  I 
must  go  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  absent  six 
months." 

She  looked  up  f^om  her  work  and  asked, 
quietly,  though  a  deep  color  rose  in  her 
cheek, 

"WhenwiUy<mleat«r 
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pacing  the  sitting-room  below  with  henT^jr, 
hasty  steps.  Thinking  that  possibly  mqv\p  ms- 
fortune,  ,ni^9,thipjjOu;C»p7  pi^ess^r/,  she,  went 
to  him;  his  eyep  t-urnp^  upoi^  her  with  a  «ort 
pf  reprjBSffe^  entreaty;  far  tapk  in  th^^ depths 

jtliere lay ;^he  y^iarnfj^gloye  shet  hajj  siokened 
for  so  .long;  involunta;:ily  ^he  lai4  her  liand 

.upon^h^  knpl)  of  ^he  open  door  by  whiph  she 
stoodj  to  jprf^v^n  tan  ^approach  and  an  appeal. 
**A^e  you  in  i^ny  ^business .  tx:ouble>  Jpseph  ?" 

'sl&e  asked ;  **  this  journey  is  so  sudden  !'*  . 

" My  business  yap.nev^r  n]K)re  prosjpe^ous," 
ii  returned,  goii^  to  a^secret^fy  to  Jopk  oyer 
some  dooumenW.  He  nad  obserred  her  gesture 
of  retreat  i^  he  had  taken  one  Quiok  step 
ioward  her,  ^e  went  away,  closing  the  door 
after  iier.    With' ^fierce  bating  of  his  lip  lie 

^pushed  t)ack  his  papers,  and  walked  the'  floor 

'  again ;  his  fierceness  was  a.ll  directed  a^inst 
Aimself.  "  I  deserve  it  I  1  richly  deserve  it  1 
Richly  r*  came  fron^  between  ^is  ground  teeCh. 
"  iHaug  my  infej*nal  pride,  and!  disposjiion  to 

,  liave  ttii^gs  my  own  yray.  While  I  was  watch- 
injg  her  fiiptions,  and  looking  ^r  the  day  of  her 
capitulation,  she  was  {earning  to  hate  me^o 

,  wish  w^  might  Uye  fjyart,   0,  intoleirabl^ !    I 

^^yer  wifl[hed  or  drp^wfid  of  ^njf  future  Tfhich 
^J^^dfd,»o^  charm^  ,  She  hA^,tmji;^cui.ftui  such 
j^n  i^tpundii\g  little  tfhfng;,  \  thought /^he  was 

rspft  as  waf. ,  XJ^pre.l^^^  ,}jpfp^ii5iy  injustice; 
^sbaipe  tQ  cqnfe^  it  t<^,  flp^ .  oTfn,  farjs. .,  I 

t^oug^it  heir  yiei^^^^gf  ft?^  f  W^,ai?Jt  ^  keep  liet 
\f^,i  1  s^e it  all  \  ^^ ,  J^v)^  bav-B. .b,^i  docile 
'  M,a  lamb  foreyp,  '4  J,)^^^\>^n^^n^rov^l  and 

had  studied  A^r happinps  as^n^uchrajB  I  desired 

4^^t^l^e.8l^ouH  stu^y  minp.  ^o^  J  hi^ve,}iar* 
,ijei^e4  and  alip|4at$|4.b<?r;  W>  ^o^  "''[^j^i'ig^  X 
■  will  repent  and  win  her  onpe  njore—my  pric^* 

]^J^\\X^  wife.     H^w  little  i;  .f!r^a,med^  jthat  / 

was  to  kung^  ifor  he^^il^  her  presf  nc^  ier 
,  i^stlii^jg  ,  liei^d^  her  ,|sretiy,  j|^l^y(ul  actions— 
.  T?;heu  \  thoui^ht  Lp,9fUld  l^j^  U^ep  Ijy' a  word, 

%  n^^tip^ipf  my  hah.^^^aad  an  invjtipg  smile^  1 
^^i^  (^^ undj^Stand  what  I,w^e  jeopardizing!** 
J  He  quitted  tl^e  ;ro9^  to  Jooli^  fo^^  hei: ;.  she  :^a« 

in.  thp,,  dij^i}g-4r9Dn^,  iuediutip|f.  , /^h^n.  slie 
.  Iie^r^  ^^.fl^ininjj^sh^  turned  h^'r  ^ead  q^iipkly, . 
„wH^k  a  l|lu8h^n^.s^ilje  breaking  over  her  face, 

aijd»,  .^«T n*^9H?i^*"*P  )"K9^?f'  J^M^^W^  ^  iu  her 
heart.  ,,^}*t,by  the  tinje.he  entered  ite  .apart^ 
ment^b^^ad  ^.e  infelicity  of  seeine  her  dress 
disappear  througli  another  door  tliat  led  tp  the 
kitchen,  where  the  servants  were.  *tte  wa$ 
greatly  vexed,  but,  having  made  up  his'  mind, 
obstacles  were  like  feathers. ,  ite  followed  her 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  and  ah  1  the  dear 
old  tone  went  to  her  heart. 


?  "Cora,  will  you  come  here  a  moment ?'* 
S  .  She  lo<)ked  gravely  at  him,  but  obeyed, 
^leaving^the  communicating  kitchen  door  open. 
{ He  clo9ed'  it ;  then,  passing  his  arm  around 
her,  led  her  to  a  small  reception-room  where 
they  would  not  be  interrupted. 

"  Cora,  I  have  been  in  the  wrong.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  sake  and  my  sake.  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?** 

"Yes,**  she  simply  uttered,  looking  down, 
with  changing  color 

,  He'  took  her  ha,nd,  and,  bending  down, 
^isjsed  it  silently.'  "Cora,**  at  last  he  softly 
pronounced. 

She  looked  up  through  a  glittering  mist  pf 
tears;  he  kissed  her  lips,  her  forehead,  and 
even  then  she  said  to  hit  heart,  "  He  thinks  it 
can  erase  the  past." 

**  Wont  ^ou  kiss  me  f*  he  asked,  regarding 
he^  downcast  face  and  grave  expression,  and 
seeing  a  kind  of  obduracy  in  her  whole  aspect. 

She  hesitated  in  her  looks,  then  tranquilly 
answered,'  "  t  hai  rather  not." 
'    "Why  not  ?^' 

"  It'  would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  t  would 
rather  act  as  I  feel."  She  was  very  truthful  at 
this  moment,  for  she  was  a  woman,  and  not  a 
"model  of  all  the  virtues.** 

"Coria,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  say  I 
have  lost  all  your  love.  I  have  not  deserved 
so  much  as  this,  for  I  loved  you  all  the  time.** 

•/You  had  a' strange  way  of  showing  itl** 
The  pathos  of  her  voice  took  the  sting  f^om 
the  sarcasm. 

*  A  long'  silence  followed;  then  he  said, 
ialiina  both  her  hands,  "  Cora,  go  with  me  on 
this  journey.  You  will  not  refuse  me  the  op- 
portunity of  winning  you  again?  A  life  of 
aevot!ion  shall  retrieve  the  past.  Your  happi- 
I  ness  fball  be  my  daily,  constant  study.'* 
'  ',"^ou*sai4  so  before  I  risked  my  hand  and 
neart  "in  your  care.  '  T  believed  you  then.** 
She  ;^ithdrew  her  hands,  covered  her  face  with 
tliem,  and  turned  a  little  away  fVom  him. 

"*&o  with  me,  Coral" "he  entreated,  pas- 
sionately/' 

J*  I  Wd  rather  stay  I**  she  answered.  "  Mo- 
-  ther  can  be  with  me."  She  hastened  ft'om  the 
/  room,  leaving  her  husband  in  a  most  perplexed 
ikni  cusiressing  state  of  mind.     He  would  have 

fiven  worlds  to  have  undone  that  which  had 
een  done  so  easily.^  'He  saw  his  peculiar 
.faults  pf  disposition  arrayed  before  him,  as  If 
they  had  been  destroying  fates,  and  there 
arose  in  his  ;nind  a  purpose  to  make  a  crusade 
against  them;  they  stood  between  him  and 
Cera.      Perhaps   his  reflectipns  would   have 
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been  of  a  less  meUncliolj  aspect,  if.  he  liad  \ 
heard  his  wife's  soliloquy,  which  ran  thus : —  1 
**  He  will  send  for  me  to  oome  out  hi  the  next  | 
Tessel,  under  the  captain's  care^  and  of  course  | 
I'll  go,  and  then  it  will  he  delightftd,  and  he ; 
will  be  so  guarded  in  his  conduct,  so  good, 
quite  an  angel  in  fkct  Tes,  I'm  right ;  this  is  | 
what  I  call  practical  lecturing, -^penetrating  to  I 
the  first  causes  of  things."  Then  her  heart  I 
listened  again  to  the  mnsio  of  his  passion-! 
toned  utterance,  and  she  saw  his  r^eeming ) 
qualities,  made  mellow  under  the  wise  and^ 
tender  touches  of  her  irho  had  been  gireti  him 
as  a  help-meet  for  him. 

The  next  morning,  eren  at  the  last  moment, : 
as  he  sat  on  his  trunk  and  held  out  his  hand ! 
to  her,  he  said,  « Put  on  yeur  shawl  as  yon  1 
are !  Come  I  m  send  for  ererything." 

She  shook  her  head  slewlj;  the  etittison  of  ^ 
wounded  pHde  and  lote  i^se  to'  his  fbrehead : ' 
he  was  angry  that  this  inrolunlary  appeal  had  * 
escaped  him  only  to  be  r^Jeetedt  she  liteod  | 
leaning  against  the  bureatt,  tte  deep  impulses  I 
of  her  loye  almost  ehanging  her  purpose ; 
tears  fell  orer  h«lr  «hec^s,  a&d  di^opped  upon  j 
the  floor:  for  the  first  iim^ehe  irent  to  him ; 
Toluntarfly,  sat  beside  him,  laSd  her  hand  in^ 
his,  and  rested  her  cheek  uptm  his  riiOtilder. 

"You  shall  love  me  yet,  my  darling,  my! 
little  Oora,^'  he  uttered,  clasping  her  to  hkrl 
heart,  as  burning  tears  were  wrung  from  his  | 
eyes,  unused  to  the  mating  mood. 

He  went  away.    Absenee  i^  tery  l!ke  delith  j 
in  its  elFects :  it  makes  us  just  and  wise  in  our  | 
estimates — ^we  long  to  make  i^parotions.    C^ra ; 
was  startled  to  see  where  she  had  been  in  fault, 
and  she  lifted  her  heart  up  to  the  Supreme ; 
she  saw  that  her  stubborn  pride  and  self- 
righteonsness  had  long  be^n  in  the  way  of  a ' 
reconciliation :  she  had  held  on  to  her  misery  ^ 
when  there  might  have  been  an  end  to  It  long  \ 
before.    Yet  when  she  joined  her  husband  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  he  saw  her  happy,  laugh- 
ing face,  he  neter  remembered  that  she  had 
been  a  great  sinher,  as  well  as  himself. 
•^it "••' — ^ 

CASUAL  WOBDS. 
A  casual  Word — ^mere  sbtinding  breath— how  ^ 
light  its  import  seems !  how  '^big  with  f^te  " 
it  often  proTes !  Not  silone  words  that  are  the ; 
Toioe  of  daily  thoughts,  but  words  that  are  only  \ 
the  utterance  of  a  transient  emotion,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  felt;  words  that  are  but  an  idly 
spoken  impulse  melt  not  away  with  the  air  that 
holds  them,  but  assume  mysterious  shapes  of  j 
good  or  otU,  to  influence  and  haunt  the  hearer's 
life. 
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SheHfled  her  sad,  patient  eyes  to  the  speak- 
er's ikce^  and  gased  at  her  steadily. 

,«'Wbeii  we  say  death,  the  angels  understand 
resuorrectien/' 

Still  Ao  remark^  but  an  earaesir  qvestioning 
look.        

*^Th«n  im  no  xieath,  in  the  seiise  yoQ  and 
I  have '  midttrstoed  t^  word^  Dees  the 
worm  really  die,  er  only  rise,  throngh  a 
wottderfUl  traMAvmatioii,  into  a  higher  state 
of  boingf  Is  4t  death)  or  onlj  a  resurrection 
into  a  new  life  t  And  has  the  soul  of  man  a 
feebler  vitality  tban^he  Ufe*spark  of  a  stapid 
grub?  When  its  earthlyntate it  ODttpleted,  shall 
itaot  rise  in  •  new  and  norebewiitifitfl body, 
mfljde  of  ^spftritiial  substances,  and  w4th  a  new 
doTelopmost^  powers,  ittftnltefytranseending 
all  asovtal  eniowmente  t'* 

And  atlM)  there  was  no  answer :  but  a  few 
rayv  ef  MgHt^ameinto  the  sad  tj^. 

"Paul  tells  us,  that  tihe  intisible  things  of 
the  other  world  may  be  understood  by  the 
thibgs  that  appear  in  this.  Let  tts  take  the 
birth  of  a  loTely  aerial  being  simultaneously 
with  the  Apparent  dfeath  of  a  repulsive  worm, 
as  a  type  of  the  8oul*8  resurrection.  The  worm 
did  not  really  die^  but  its  life  put  on  in  a  new 
birth,  higher  beauty  of  form,  and  dereloped 
higher  instincts.  '  before,  it  was  all  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  m  Hs  transformation,  it  became 
changed  into  1^  creature  of  more  etherial  sub- 
stance, fitted  to  eigoy  the  heayen  of  sunshine, 
air,  and  flowers.  If  it  is  so  with  the  worm  in 
its  death,  wh&t  inay  we  not  hope  and  belicTe  for 
man?*^  ■       -     ' 

"  Oh,  my  sister,"  said  th^  siid^yed  listener, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  Toice  that 
was  mournful  as  the  sound  of  falling  tears: 
**  if  I  could  but  comprehend  this — ^If  I  could, 
only  see  anything  but  the  grave's  impenetw^-  . 
ble  darkness,  and  my  babes  lying  there  dead» 
I  would  feel  like  a  new  being.  But  I  saw  all 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  love  go  out  of  their 
dear  faces,  and  their  soft  flesh  put  on  marble 
coldness.  They  were  dead — dead !  I  thought 
my  breath  would  stop  when  the  close  coffin 
lids  shut  over  them :  and  I  have  felt  the  weight 
of  earth  that  covers  them,  lying  ever  since  their 
burial  upon  my  heart.  Dead — dead!  The 
breath  went  out  of  them,  and  they  were  gone — 
gone  forever!" 

"  It  was  a  resurrection,  dear  Agnes  I  **  re- 
plied the  sister,  who  had  come,  in  heir  \6y% 
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from  a  diatani  home,, to  ^ak  words  of  «ox^9la- 
tion  in  a  time  of  sorrow, — "  A  resurrection  of 
their  souls,  oloihed  iif  foMn«  of  immortal  beauty. 
When  theiy  ceased  to  breathe  in  this  natural 
world,  their  lungii.«^xi>anded  wit)i  t|le  air  of  a 
spiri^vukl  irorld,  ai^d  .their,  l^earta^  bounding 
with  love,  sent  the  currents  of  a  lieaTenly 
vitality  tthrovgh  all  th^ir  ytinfti  Look  past 
the  grave:  past  the  shadows  and  darkness: 
past  tbA  oold  dead  day.  Your  children  are 
ytt  ali¥«« ,  Whut  y^ou  saw  buried,  was  only 
their  csat^off  earthly  garments.  Thay  have 
ga^wenta  now  of  spiritual  substanoe,  that  can- 
not be  soiled  .by  evil,  nor  marred  by  sick- 
ness," 

"Uf  I, could  only  be  sure  of  this,  sister," 
answered  the  bereaved  one. 

"From  whence  came  the  tender  love  that 
fiU^d  you*  Mart»  eister  -t  Was  it  bom  of  your- 
self? No.  ^od  gave  it  when  he  gave  you 
those  children.  He  sentlhis  lov«  for  them  into 
the  world  Ur  theif  protection^  It  waif  his  love, 
not  yours;  only  yours  as  the  ohildre^l  were 
yewrs.    Oan  you  believe  this  T  " 

Tbe  mourner  was  silent. 

**  From  whence  have  you  life  ?" 

"It  is  God's  gift." 

**yes.  We  have  no  life  in  ourselves;  else 
wbuld  we  be  gods.  If,  therefore,  life  is  God's 
gift,  so  are  all  good  affections ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  tenderest  of  all  affections,  a 
mother's  love  for  hier  children.  Now,  if  mbther- 
loVe  is  from  God,  will  it  not  go  with  the  child- 
ren he  takes  from  earth  to  heaven?  And  will 
he  not  give  them  into  the  care  of  angels  ?  I 
can  believe  nothing  else." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  thought,'*  said  the  sister, 
her  sad  eyes  growing  inoreluminous.  **Oli,if  it 
were  to  me  an  unquestioned  truth  !" 

^^Let  your  mind  dwell  upon  it.  Picture  to 
yfttifSeTf  an^eltc  homes,  'filled  with'  the  beauty, 
and  grice,'  and  hdppiness  of  childhood.  Homes, 
intb' which  there  id  the  birth  of  a  child  simul- 
taliebiisly  with  the  death  of  a  child  on  eartt. 
Thil^k  of  your  babes  in  one  of  those  homes, 
lying'  on  the  breast  6t  an  angel,  into  whose 
heart  God  has  ^ven  a  fulness  of  mother-love  as 
f«p  above  yours  as'  are  her  celestial  capa- 
cities.'^'' '  — .  ■  .'        '     . 

'  Was  thai  a  smile  winning  its  way  over  the 
face  of  sorrow  ?  It  was  something  so  far  re- 
moved from  pain  or^grief,  that  it  looked  like  a 
smile. 

•*  If  I  were  only  certain  that  it  wftJ?  so  with 
them  I"  she  said,  with  an  almost  fluttering 
eagerness. 


*'Is  it  not  a  more  rational  thought  than 
yours?  More  rational  than  to  think  of  so 
much  beauty  and  sweetness,  buried  up  in 
the  earth?  It  was  the  loveliness  of  their 
souls  that  gave  such  exquisite  grace  to  their 
bodies;  their  innocence  that  ensphered  them 
with  love,  and  made  every  motion,  look,  and 
tone  so  tail  of  all  winning  attractions.  This 
did  not,  and  could  not  die.  It  was  not  flesh, 
but  spirit.  The  soul  merely  laid  off  its  robes 
of  clay,  to  put  on  garments  such  as  the  angels 
wear." 

<*  And  you  fully  believe  this,  my  sister  ? " 

**  As  undoubtingly  as  I  believe  in  my  ex- 
istence. Pid  not  the  Lerd  say  of  little  children, 
*  Their  angels  do  always  b^old  the  £Me  of 
my  father  V  "  Take  this  as  you  will,  and  is 
it  not  an  assurance  to  vs,  that  children  are 
under  the  espeoial  eare  of  angels  ?  Not  their 
bodies  oi^ly,  but  im  a  more  intimate  degree, 
tb»\i  iramortiU  spirits,  which  are  of  infinitely 
iliore  valua  than  their  bodies.  Can  this  care 
and  love  eeaae  when  the  olayey  vesture  is  laid 
off  forever?  No  I  For  then,  these  loving 
engels-^' their  angels '-^-oan  have  them  more 
entirely- as  their  own»  and  draw  nearer  to  them, 
because  all  eartlily  and  perverting  influences 
are  removed  from  their  souls." 

"Dear  children!"  said  the  sister,  clasping 
her  thande  together,  and  looking  upward  with 
eyes  fuU- of  Ught.  ««Dear,  dear  children  t 
May  it  indeed  be  -thus  wiUi  you  I  May  you 
ber  in,  your.  Father's  house/  eared  for  by  Bin 
angels." 

f.<  Doubt  it  not  £or  an  inetant,"  was  replied  to 
this^-r^'  aolt  for  a  single  instant  1  It  is  weU  with 
them ;  -better  even.than  your  imagination,  made 
fruitful  by.  love,  could  portray.  Does  not  the 
word  Hearen,  include,  in  one  thought,  all  per- 
fection, all  beauty,  all  feUcity  ?  Your  babes 
are  U  iHeaveA'  What  more  could  you  desire 
fort)ittm<f*  •  . 

Kin  Heairen;  in  Heaven i  f*  The  sister  closed 
her  eyee,  andt  sat  very  still,  trying  to  bridge 
the  dark  gulf  of  death,  and  walk  over  it  in 
thought.  She  made  th»- passage,  and  saw  her 
babes  olx  the4>ther  side.  The  i^eiriag  arch  of 
her  lips  lost  its  dear  outline  in  a  nnile  that 
covered  .it  like  opening  flowers. 

^  Tea,  in  Heaven,  Agnes»  where  our  mother 
Wfia4  years  ago." 

**  Dear  ^mother  I  If  she  ahomld  know  them 
as  mine  I     Do  you  think  that  possible,  sister  ?" 

**WaiynotJ" 

*<0K  if  I  could  believe  that!"  said  the 
mourner. 

<*  You  may  believe,  dear  sister,  that  God  will 
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let  our  mother  know  your  babes,  if  in  that 
knowledge  would  come  to  her  an)r  increase  of 
happiness/' 

^«  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  would  make  her  happier," 
was  answered,  with  a  new-bom  enthusiasm. 
«How  the  thought  warms  my  heart!  Oh, 
sister  1  I  feel  that  it  must  be  ais  you  say. 
That  my  lost  omes  are  in  a  heavenly  home." 

<*It  it  just  as  true  Jiyre,  «a  that  you  and  1 
are  iR  an  eacthly  home.  Th«are  ar» two  ^rorlds* 
This  natwral  world,  and  tlve  isi^ix^tttaJl  woi^d. 
Here,  all  .forma  are  of  aaiural  snbstanc*^-^ 
there,  all  forms  are  of  spiritual  eubstaace. 
That  wojqld  is  the  wovld^of  HMMeM  r^thia'^Worid 
the  world  of  effaot^^  and  w  Mi&Seois  cor^ 
respond  with  their  e%D3eB^  tW^  mA(J»iiwiUkiihe 
clearest  reaso^x  infer,  ti^  aiwli.  tbifkgQ.aa  exidt 
here  in  a  natural  miano^te^str  Im  ihtU  Wfwld 
in  a  spiritual  maifMier..,  JJC.theve n^e  tireei.  attd 
flowers  here — green  fiel<^  and^hioiViS  i^i^n^-* 
habitations— cijLie8—gwrn?(e;9L|lfaic-W»4  t^  U^^ 
made  of  natural  aub^^q^f^ ;  .ia.itnioi^stffetah  of 
probability  to  co,ncli:^de  ,Af^<<>kl^iAUQ)i:  "things 
exist  in  the  other  ^oj4d,.l)tt^,mMl«  9f  Sfulrilt^uat 
substances  ?  Can  we,  torjfi  ^tp^  iin^  of  a  Ivor  Id 
without  them  ?  J  caijino^  l^e^iaye.perqiitted 
all  ideas  of  the  spiritual,. if Qr)d  tio  Joat  lAi]^o):|gh 
our  minds  in  shapes  inde4i^He>  and  this  ber< 
cause  in  the  word  spiril.  wei  thpu^htiof  mom- 
thing  unsubstantial,  llk;^  4^,  breMh:  of  wind, 
But,  really,  our  spirits  are^  the  <mly ,  tJiiviga 
substantial  that  we  possess.  Our  bodies  are 
frail,  changing,  and, 49^0.  In, a  (Sew.  y fairs 
they  will  cease  to  exist,  and,  be  absorbed  .wholly^ 
into  elemental  nature;,  bntjonr  sou^s  are  im- 
perishable and  etemaL  .  And  mast,  ^ot  the 
world  in  which  they  A|:e  to  UT,e  forever,  be 
real  and  substantial  ?  tt  is  harder  tp  doubt 
than  to  believe  this.  Agtiefj,  my  eiatcr — Hi  tire 
is  a  bridge  of  light  aoroga  the  river  of  dqalh. 
Pass  over  it,  in  jour  tbouglit^  and  stand  se- 
curely oh  the  other  side.  There  aro  your 
babes ;  and  let  an  aSBurnnce  that  it  is  well  with 
them  drive  all  the  flhadow»  from  your  aouL,  that 
peace  may  come  in  with  Buushitie.'^ 

And  peace  did  come  into  the  heart  of  the 
sorrowing  one.  Not  In  Yam  had  b^en  the 
:si8ter's  wotds  «f  oonsolation.  They  covered 
up,  as  it  were,  fh^m  the  mourner's  eyes,  the 
l^ves  of  her  ekildreil,  and  showed  her  Iheir 
forms,  clothed  in  garments  of  such  beauty  as 
mortal  eyes  had  nsrver  seen.  They  were  no 
longer  dead,  but  alive.  The  marble  effigies, 
livid  with  signs  of  dissolution,  and  ghastly  to 
behold,  which  she  had  lately  remembered  as 
all  of  her  babes  that  love  could  cling  to,  faded 
from  vision,'— and  in  heavenly  homes,  with  love, 


and  life,  and  all  of  beauty  around  them,  she 
saw  the  dftrlinga  of  her  soul.. . 
It  jifafiyreU.  irith.themr  and  she  believed  it. 


tl  0MB    AND    0  0. 

Bfr  VIBGINIA  r.    TOWKSEND. 

CHAPTSa  I.  .     \     . 

"Pdt,  it  i^,  put. /it,  ^p,  my  jpbild,*',said  t^ 
doctor. 

^e  sfiid  it  in  his  kindly,,,  dignified  .mfM^ner-^ 
a  manner  ,which  combined,.  , at  onc^  so  much. 
I  decision  and  gentlemanlil^e  urbanity^  .that  ,obj^ 
never  tl^ougjit  of  qi^estionipg,  pr,  do.t^ting  it< — 
a  manner  that  was.  pertain /jto  bring  .with  it 
inherent  co|Lyi9^i on, and  outward  con^pliance. 

My  fixst  impulse ,  was ,  to  \9^,  dfrnn^  jmy  pep, 
for  I  am  not  naturally  combative  or  pei^tiAa* 
clous  in, .  sm«iU  .n^tt^s  ^  ^^ut  § . second  thought 
dete^KeiniST,,  .  >  .  •     .      .      . 

I.  fregan,  **bnt»  doiOor,  ijb  is  abftoVutiAy 
nec^8jiry,t^ai.X:fh9uVil  £nish,;thia  .s^jwry.-  ,1 
hav^ pj^omised  it;,  and' — r-"  r  .    -,.' 

He  stopped  me  with  a  ahake.of  his  hnibd, 
and  ^  smile  as.  pleasantr  as  it  i^ras  4eJtormined» 

**  My  dear  girl,  there  is  a  law  more  absolute 
than  any  literaiy  engagement  c&^-be»  and  tbjat 
is  setf-preservation.  You  haye  violated  it  too 
long,  aliready,  and,  the^^ly  vsj  i(>r,,yott:  to  i:e- 
gaJn  yoiu^  ,h)ealth,.or  eyen  to  presf^rve  yeur 
Ufe^  is  t9  gi^ye  up  wriliugr— pqrsMJtentJy,, ^se- 
iutely."    . 

I  laid  ^own  my  p§n  acrofia  t^eMlf  d&nie^ied 
sheet.     "JFor  iiow,  lo;^,. doctor  rv 

**For  a  year,,.i^t  tl^^  leasts  probably  two^" 

"6— h,  doctor  I"       .,      .         .. 

He  drew  his  chair  ^  JiittJie  nearer  to  me-  I 
was  a  favorite.,7|rit^  him»  and  he  aLwajrs  re- 
mained a  little  longer  in  n\y  room  than  M  did 
in  any  of  the  other  patients  during  his, morn- 
ing vi^ts.  *<  It  i^  astonishing  what  a  passioi^^ 
an  infatuation,  y^ur  pf pfessdion .  b^omes  with 
you  'ffrit^^.  You  are  the  hardest  patientain 
the  world." 

"  But,  doctor,,  you  d^n't  understand^ .  It  is 
not  because  I  am  fond  of  wrifcing«.bui  beoamse 
it  is  a  necessity  with  me.  I  take  up^my  pen 
many  times,  loathing,  the  very  siglpit  of  i^i 
but— there  is  no  help  for  iL" 

*<  There  mutt  be. .  I  solemnly  asanre  you. 
Miss  English,  that  my  treatment  can  do  yon 
no  good  while  ^ou  persist  in  your  work.  Your 
physique  is  completely  worn  out  with  it  now ; 
your  nervous  system  miserably  released,  and 
one  of  two  consequences  will  inevitably  follow 
your  present  course." 

"  What  are  they,  doctor  ?" 
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*»  BeaAh,  or  insanity.  I  ttLunot  andwer  irliicli ) 
it  may  be ;  but  here,  yon  have  been'  mdking  ^ 
drafts  on  yotft  braiii  which  dnly  i  ^oandafion 
of  strong  musoieB,  Bnd*^Ia8tt0  ireTTes  could 
have  sustained;  and-tb^  gres^  wpmlQr  is,  that 
you,  you  delicately  orgapiyed,  J^^i^shly  strung, 
susceptible  little  woman,  haTen't  given  out 
before."  i     . 

**l>etWi4>8'itf^^uia'  likve*  be«ki  ^  well  if  I 
had." 

"X)hv  cottie^  no^,  iby  '^eai^^  gfrl, '  y<in  musn^t 
sinlt  iitttf  dt^ondenb/  at  thd  first  stage. 
YotiVeifc  long;  frying  drdeal  befbr©  yon— one 
that  win  thaVe  he^Vy^deih&nds' on 'jrotlr patience 
and  i^efrsisfiiAciy.  Wlidolctbrs' know  tob  W^l! 
that  U'  is  Ih^  harttest,  ^^est  Voi*  in  the 
world  fof  %n'^haiMed,  n^Hoite  systto  to  r^ 
cup^rate-.'''  ^  ■■  ^  ■  -  .  ..  i  ■■  i-  -.t  .>■.  : 
«A%6vW  4H' thtngs,*  you  must  keep  "up  An 
habitually  cheerfiil  tone  of  thought  and  fb^Hng, 
avoi^ng  iHthMe  d>iespdiideiit  vi^s  of  ffft  «nd 
fate,  wWeh'perWn!*  tif  Jrotor"  temperimient  hate 
such  a  teirible  habit  of  ittdttlghij^.  Cdkh^, 
givef an tbaiUoT me iiow.*  m.  -;    • 

I  Ibckeii  u^  ihy  stoall  Writing  d^slr  mechiini- 
cally,  and  band<ftd'it  tb^e  doctor^  and!  after 
feefivig  ttiy  poM  SindwHfIng  a  fow  presd*!p^ 
tiottv;  h«  l«ft  ihi^  toidin; 

I  #en«t«  Ib^  whvdt^w.atad  «atf  dbwn',  oirt^of 
mei%  habit;  and  looked  Ymt.    ft  Was  a'  beant^ul 
Jun«^ikor^b!^,  and'th^  snnnnei^  'stbbdf  before 
me  crowned  and  royally  robed  for  the  year.   • 
I'l^eidMAer  ervery  SfaaiSer  atid  -dimpTe  of  that 
wondrous  landscape^^the  fiisoff  mdintains, 
over  whe«l«6' green  ro^s'the  day  ^mmeiiced  it^ 
Bervice — the    meadows    between    hung   witli 
streams^'iis  '£he  robes  of  a  bride  with  jewels ;' 
the  woodlands,  whieh  made  of  the  winds  un- 
aeeii  eensertr  >  thilt   swsng   sweet,  spicy  fm- 
graneoB  inte-'niy^  Window  all  dtty;  the  great 
bridge,  w^ioh  hung^  like  H  sifrer  lacing  oYer 
the  idisUttt'Wat^rftkll,  and  .across  which  the 
longitmilw'of  ears'erepft  et«ry  morning  and 
evening,   looking   like   brown    serpents  with 
•hining  sciA<*s ;    and'  nearer  were  old '  ftirm 
homeslMlidM,  With  deiep  giotlens,  and  graceful 
elouds  of  «m^e  mailing  out  of  wide-mouthed 
ohimney^;  and  hom^y  brcfaajrds  and  far-reach^ 
ing  grain-fields  completed  Ute  ^6ture.  5 

My  ^e«' wandered,  for  a  moment,  over  all  b 
this  %eauty,  calling  to  the  heart,  rejoicing  the  < 
sigh^'^nid-  then  I  buried  my  fkoe  in  my  hands,  \ 
*'  Wb  a  beautiftil  world,**  I  thought,  "but  it  > 
wasn't  made  for  such  as  I — ^not  for  suc^  as  T»"  i 
and  th%n  1  sat  still,  while  the  waves  and  the  > 
billows  went  over  my  head.  c 

I,  Constance  English,  was  that  summer  a  \ 


patient  of  a  belebrated  Water-cure  establish- 
ment at  a  small  inland  village  among  the  hills 
erf  Massachusetts.  ^  J  rhad  been  an  inmate  of 
it  only  four  weeks,  and  I  had  found  that  the 
treatment  benefited  ipe,  aQd  J  had  entire  con- 
fidence in  the, skill  ^JoA  judgment  «f  the  prin- 
cipal  of  the  es^]Wifbnieint,J)o«4or  Williams. 
I  had  written  assiduonsl]^  ever  since  I  left 
school,  fix  jeam  proridus— ♦not  for  fUme,  as  the 
woi^d  0fti<^  nofc  for  pleabnve,  but  for  my  daily 
bread*  ay,  fbr  the.  very  life  of  those  dearer  to 
me  than  mly  own* 

Fer  I  was  an  otplwin,  ^?to  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters,  ^e  eldest  of  these  scarcely  six- 
teen, tftnd  all  fragile  as  I  was. 

The  flagvant'  dislionesty  of  my  father's 
paitnery  and  «he  sudd^  discovery  of  the 
wreck  of  oar  eMire  fbrtune,  when  the  former 
was  no  lofngev  a  young  man,  threw  him  into  a 
brain  fev**,  fh^  whfdh  he  never  recovered. 
In  a  little  whilef  my  brokfen-hearted  mother 
followed  him,  and  thai  we  all  removed  to  the 
little  village  of  Woodfbrd,  where  my  widowed 
aunt  resided  in  tii«  .oM  homestead,  which  had 
belonged  to  our  graidfalher,  and  which  was 
all  that  shie  owned  on  eardi. 

It  is  no  small,  nOrHi^  matter,  whatsoever 
the  ttirinitiated  may  dream  of  it,  for  a  young 
girl,  wilhodt  IHendB  c/t  ftifluence,  to  make  for 
Jiersetf  a  name  and  a  repntatien  iii  the  world 
^letters.  *      ^ 

But  I  had  ^one  this ;  I  said  it  over  to  myself 
many  times,  wRh  a  smile  which  was  sadder 
than  tiears.  I  knew  just  how  much  reputation—, 
what  the  world  calls  /a»w— was  worth  to  a 
woman ;  what  a  poor,  oold,  mocking  gift  it 
was,  after  all. 

For  r  had  toHed  early  and  late,  weaving  up 
into  poem,  and  sketch,  and  story,  the  dreams 
which  filled  my  fancies,  or  the  tjiioughts  which 
stirred  my  soul,  and  earned— a  Uttle  more 
th^n  a  district  school-teacher,  and  less  thaa  a 
saleswoman  of  ordinary  eapacMyj  and  for 
this  I  had  bartered  the  strength  of  my  youth, 
the  health  and  hope  of  my  life. 

For  1  had  not  flagged  untU  the  pe^  dropped 
from  my  nerveless  fingers.  Day  after  day  I  had 
gone  to  my  task,  as  the  £Actepy  ejbld  goes  to 
his  labor,  and  pillowed  my  aching  forehead  on 
my  hand»  «nd  written,  written,  until  all  the 
Hues  ran  together,  and  I  had  groped  my  way 
to  my  bed,  and  fell  down  npon  it  in  the  stupor 
of  nervous  exhaustion,,' 

And  at  last  there  had  foUowed  di^  of  utter 
debility  and  flow  padn.  and  Jiights  filled  wiUi 
feverish  starts  and  dreams,  while  the  pills  and 
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powders  of   the  vUlage    doctor  had  utterly 
failed  to  reach  my  case. 

And  at  last  the  friends  yrhoBe  jod^ent  I 
trusted  most  said    to  me,  "You  will    never 
get  better  here.     You  want  rest  and  change  of  < 
air  and  scene.     Try  the  Water  cure." 

And  I  went,  intending  to  stay  but  a  month, 
and  sighing  sometimes  to  myself,  as  I  thought 
of  the  fearftil  inroads  which  that  month^s  ex- 
pense must  make  upon  the  little  sum  I  had  so 
carefully  hoarded. 

I  was  beginning  already  to  experience  benefit 
ftrom  the  treatment,  from  early  rising  and 
regular  exercise,  and  implicit  obedience  to  the 
rigid  dietetic  regulations ;  and  I  had  gone  back 
to  my  first  story  as  soon  as  my  fingers  "had 
strength  to  guide  my  pen  across  the  lines  ;  and 
here  the  doctor  had  found  me,  and  1  knew  that 
every  word  which  he  had  spoken  to  me  was 
the  truth. 

I  took  up  my  purse  and  shook  it  in  the  sun, 
and  laughed  as  the  gold  coins  flashed  through 
the  silken  meshes ;  and  then  I  looked  all  about 
me,  thinking  the  laugh  belonged  to  somebody 
else,  for  my  voice  sounded  so  wild  and  strange 
as  I  remembered  that  purse  contained  all  the 
money  which  I  owned  in  the  world,  and  now 
my  only  means  of  support  had  failed  me. 

Then  I  glanced  at  the  little  lava  basket  on 
the  table,  piled  to  the  very  brim  with  notes 
and  letters,  traced  by  hands  which  had  never 
clasped  mine,  and  yet  most  of  them  fragrant 
with  such  words  of  love  and  gratitude  that 
they  had  fallen  into  my  heart  like  the  song 
of  birds  or  the  breath  of  flowers — words  thank- 
ing me  for  the  good  purposes  I  had  stinted  and 
strengthened,  for  springs  which  my  pen  had 
opened,  for  souls  lightened,  refreshed,  healed, 
by  the  messages  which  T  had  sent  theto'. 

And  the  tone  of  all  thes*  letters  was  f\ill '  of 
compliment  and  congratulation.  The  wrttters 
fancied  the  name  I  had  won  was  enough  to 
satisfy  all  other  waatfl  a&d  iteedS'— thlekt  I 

"Lay  in  the  lilies,  and  fed  on  the  rps98  of  life." 

And  they  had  written  to  me  ttcFttt  the  «h«tt«r 
of  quiet  home  rooft,  with  fathers,  and  brothel^s, 
and  friends  to  shield  them  fh>m  every  want, 
and  I— oh,  God  forgive  me  if  in  that  hour  of  \ 
utter  desolation  and  weakness  my  heart  rose 
up  angrily  and  bitterly  against  my  fate. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  The  words 
walked  up  and  down  my  mind  that  morning, 
and  found  no  rest  nor  answer. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  those  boys  and 
girls,  too  young  and  too  fragile  to  take  care  of  < 
themselves,  and  on  the  green  leaves  of  whose 


lives  poverty  must  lie  like  a  eanker  and  a  mil- 
dew? 

There  was  no  one  to  think  or  to  do  for  them» 
for  my  aa&t  was  one  of  those  Umid^  flexible 
nstuses  who  eoold  no  more  battle  wUh  the 
storms  of  fate  than  a  child. 
.  GentleaBdsfl]f'«aoEifioing,alM:  had  devoted 
her  life  to  her  brother's  orphan  children,  boi 
$he  ha4  none  of  that  independence  and 
creative  force  of  character,  that  quickness  of 
perception  and  movement,  wikloh  #ennes  one  in 
all  practical  emergencies^ 

And  as  I  revolved  Uiia  •question  in  my  mind, 
only  one  answer  forced  itself  upon  me :  "  Go 
to  the  city  sad  establish  a  private  boarding- 
houae^  Your  annt  has  doneatic  tact  and  econ- 
omy, and  you  musii makeup  what. she  lacks  in 
foresight  and  sagacity,  then  you  wiU  have 
made  fHends,  which  will  secure  to  you  the  class 
of  inmates  you  desire;  and  then  your  brothers 
and  sisters  will  •have  better:  social  and  Uterai^ 
advantages  in  the  city,  and  if  you  represent 
this  to  your  aunt,  she  will  sell  the  old  hpme- 
stead  and  remove  to  the  city,  and  take  a  house 
there."  Alas!  I  wsA  so  young  &nd  inexperi- 
enced, and  there  was  no  .one  to  counsel  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  that  Uiis  prcgect.of  keep- 
ing boarders^  the  resort  of  so  many  widows, 
and  wives  whose  husbands  had  failed  and 
broken  down  in  business,  was  oi»e  which  sel- 
dom BMCceeded^  one  which  a  SMisiUve,  refined 
woman  must  usually  prove  to  be  a  life  of  loug 
vexation  and  suffering,  placing  her,  of  neoes- 
sity,  in  such  close  social  and  domestie  relatkNas 
with  the  coarse  and  ill-bred,  the  selfish^  the 
dishonest,  and  the  vile. 

OttAPTSB  u. 

**  Oh,  isn't  it  pleasant  ?  X  wish  that  yoa 
and  I  could,  etay  here  forever,  JdLiss  Con- 
stance.'* 

**  I  wish  that  we  oould-^-oh,  Florenoe,  I  wish 
it  away  down  in  my  soul  I" 

It  was  the-  «eoond  day  after  the  doctor  had 
issued  his  prohibition  respecting  my  wrUuig. 
I  had  passed  as  nMieh  of  this  iime  as  the  rules 
of  the  establishment  permitted,  in  my  own 
room, 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  had  full  possesion 
of  my  reason  during  this  interval,  A)r  I  re- 
member glancing  ft'equently  at  a  smaJl  lYoiy 
pen-knife  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  thinking 
how  the  bright  steel  blade  would  at  once  put 
an  e^d  to  my  misery,  and  at  last,  because  of  a 
vague  fear  and  apprehension,  I  had  placed  it  out 
of  sight. 

We  sat  under  a  great  gnarled  apple  tree^ 
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whose  branches  sw^  the  long  grass  in  the< 
orohard  back  of  the  house — Florence  Wilbur ! 
and  I. 

She  was  a  beaatifal  child,  just  menuting- her  | 
eleventh  yearv  with  the  delicate  graces  o£  a  \ 
water-lily.  She  was  an  oiphanj  like  mjael^  ] 
and  had  been  pUeed  at  the  Water«enre  by  her  < 
guardian  and  uncle,  on  account  of  aherediUiry 
weakness  of  eyesight,  -  which  no  one  would  j 
have  suspected,  looking'  intot  those  long  lashed  | 
orbs,  which  were  like  springs,  still  and  aznrey  | 
hidden  in  old  mossy  wood9.< 

Florence  and  I  had  taken-  to  each  other  < 
wonderfully,  firom  the  first  There  was  little  ! 
pleasure  to  me  in  the  society  of  the  'Orowci  of  \ 
fi6ionable  people  who  gathered  at  the  '*  Water- ; 
cure  "  for  the  novelty  of  the  <^iing,  and  be*  \ 
cause  of  the  beautiHil  soeaeiy  «mid  which  it  I 
was  situated ;  but  I  was  too  ill  ia  soul  amd  i 
body  to  be  lionised,  and  avoided  every  one  but  < 
Florence,  thus  earning  for  myself  the  n^Kita^  < 
tion  of  a  recluse  and  a  blue. 

Soft  winds  combed  though  the  long^  gr^ss, 
and  shook  the  leaves  overhead,  and-  a  little; 
way  from  us  a  shallow  brook  tangled  with ! 
gurgling   laughter,  the   silver  skeins  of  its  | 
waters  ov^  the  stones. 

Florence  Wilbur  gat^rered  'Ihe  buttercups; 
and  clover  blossoms  in  the  gi*ass,  and  twined  ] 
them  in  my  hair ;  and  at  last  she  said  to  me, ! 
suddenly  tfarowlBg  the Howers  out  of  her! 
lap— 

**  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  story,  Miss  j 
Constance?" 

«What  kind  of  one,  darUngf"  kissii^  the; 
sweet  young  face,  which  had  fhllen  on  my ; 
shoulder. 

<«0h,  like  some  of  those  in  that  little  book ' 
which  you  gave  me." 

She  alluded  to  a  small  volume  ot  juvenile  < 
stories,  which  I  had  written  during  the  long; 
evenings  of  the  previous  winter,  thus'  cheating ; 
myself  of  the  rest  which  I  needed^  What; 
wonder  that  my  nerves  had  exacted  a  Isarfhl ; 
aocount  at  last ! 

*<I  shall  never  write  another  bock,  Flor*< 
ttiee.'* 

I  must  have  uttered  the  words  as  mournfully 
as  I/etethem,  for  she  looked  up  hastily,  with 
wonder  and  regret  in  her  eyes. 

"Why  shan't  you?" 

**  Because  I  am  sick,  and  the  doctor  has  for- 
bidden it." 

'<  But  you  will  get  well,  you  see,  one  of  these ; 
days." 

<*I  don't  know;  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
flirt." 


Then  there  fell  a  silence  betwixt  us.  She 
pulled  the  long  spires  of  grass,  and  wound 
them  around  her  slender  fingers,  and  braided 
and  knottisd  them  together;  and  suddenly, 
with  a.  childish  lAtuition  that  I  waa  in  trouble 
of  some  kind,  she  put  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  whispesed,  "I  love  you,  I  love  you 
very  much.  Miss  Constanco." 

They  were  just  the  best  words  which  could 
have  been  j9pok,eu  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  drawing  the  little  girl  into  mj  lap,  when  a 
loud  voice,  dose  at  hand,  startled  us  both. 

'<  Ah,  my  bird,  so  you've  left  your  cage  and 
taken  to  the  apple  boughs  ?" 

Florence  spraug  up,  and,  turning  round, 
faced  the  speaker:  Her  face  broke  into  sudden 
gladness,  and  with  a  cry,  she  leaped  forward — 
*^  Uncle  Graham  1  Uncle  Graham  I" 

Ha  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  and  up  to  his 
heart,  lavishing  such  caresses  on  her  as  fathers 
do  not  often  on  their  children. 

At  last,;  he  plac^  her  down,  and  approached 
me  with  a  smile  wayering  about  his  lips.  "I 
beg  you  will  excuse  this  demonstrative  meeting 
between  my  niece  and  myself,  but  I  am  the 
nearest  relative  she  has  on  earth." 

**I  kuew  that,  and  you  too,  sir,  through 
Florence^  so  yoor  apologies  are  quite  unneces- 
sary." 

<*But  J  am  not  so  fortunate  as  you  are," 
glancing  at  the  little  girl.  She  understood 
him,  and  came  forward  with  that  half  shy  grace 
so  habitual  to  her.  **  This  is  Miss  Constance 
English,  and  Uiis  is  my  uncle,  Graham  Wilbur." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  then  he  took  my  hand, 
and  saidi?  with  that  same  half  defined  smile, 
which  was  neither  bright  nor  glowing,  but 
which  made  a  light  over  his  face,  like  that 
which  the  sun  leaves  in  the  west,  just  after  it 
has  dropped  behind  a  mountain,  *^  I  have  a 
pleasant  superstition  about  informal  introduc* 
Uens." 

He  darted  one  keen,  searching  glance  into 
my  face, — such  only  as  a  man  would  do  who 
had  seen  much  of  human  nature,  and  whofiTom 
large  experience  and  knowledge  therein  had 
come  to  form  his  opinions  rapidly,  though  not 
with  ill-advised  haste. 

*'Do  you  allow  any  intruders  under  the 
shadows  of  your  green  tent  ?" 

"  It  is  entirely  at  your  service,  sir,"  and  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  tree,  thinking  the  uncle 
and  niece  would  prefer  to  be  alone  together, 
but  he  shook  his  head—"  I  shall  not  be  com- 
f[>rtable  if  I  drive  you  away — ^besides,  Florence 
and  I  have  no  secrets." 

"No,   do   stay.   Miss  Constance,"   pleaded 
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«\/v»xt>\»y>y>x  ^ 


th«  UtUe  girl.     ««r  want  you  and  nnole  to  get 
acquaint^." 

So  we  sat  down  together  on  the'  gfae^B,  and 
the  gentleman  drew  ther  little  gi^I  on  his  knee, 
and  they  fell  int6  a  light  rimning  cdntersation, 
broken  by  occasional  remarks  to  myself,  al- 
though I  lik«d  best  to  listen,  and'  this,  I 
believe,  both  nnderstobd.   -     i     i    - 

Grahain  Wflbtn*  WAtf  '^  'diifk,^(itider*  min, 
not  an  ibdi  aboYC  medium  hc!ght.  '  He  Iras 
not  handsome,  but  he  had  a  face  which '  in- 
terestedj  and  puxiled,  and  attt^'6ted '  dh^a 
face  which  the  more'  yon  dtiidied' it  the  iiiiore 
ytrti  placed  confidetlce  ih  It^  -^'   '  '  '"     ' 

fUki  fealutei  wei'e  sti'dhg  fiiid  ^!gt^t,'aiid  the 
eyes  were  Of  ii  dee^,  steady  brown,  when  they 
looked  you  oalin  and  ftttl  in  ihe  fA^ee;  bttt  Vhen 
in  conversatioh,  ihelr  hiies^ Vailed,  and  bright- 
ened and"  diMten'ed  kto'-'to  many  dtfeirent 
ghadeft  as  yeihed  agat#  held  in  kinUj^t.^'      ' 

The  lips  were  clese,  a!rid  flMti,  i^nd!  thfn  Vhen' 
at  reftt,'iiiid  it  to^kme'a  \^^  tim^  to  discover' 
that  they  had  as  many  ^^itri'^tiee  of  meaning  as 
the  eyes.  *     i     , 

Florence's  niicle  had 'been  Absent  two  years, 
traveling  in  tlurope  and  thefikst,  and  I  was 
deeply  ttiAM)^bed  In  the^  efl^sWes' which  he  told 
her  of  the  strange  people  amid  whom  he  had 
been,  the  Scenes  he  had  witiiessed,  and  the' life 
he  hd^dledy— all  depicted  in  such  vivid  language, 
that^each  picture  seemed  to' start  and  grow  out 
of  his  words,  until  It  sBood,  &  living  reality 
before  tis.       '  '  ' 

And  at  last  he  ibid  ns  of  a  tiarrow  escape 
whiohhe  had  had  fW>mti  <$ompany  of  wild  Arabs, 
who  were  scdorlng  a  tract  of  country  In  the 
southern  part  of  Pei'siiek,  and  came  upon  him 
wliile  he  "tras  i>etnming  from  fi  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  with  no  one  but  his  guide. 

"Oh,  uncle,  what  if  they  had  kitted  yonf'* 
eried  florenoe,  slinddei^g  and  drawing  closer'^ 
to  him,  for  her  small  fingers  had  'been  moving 
up  and  down  his  thick,  long  Kalr,  While  he 
Ulked. 

<«  My  little  girl,  it  was  God  who  t6ok  care  of  j 
me :  it  was  His  good  Will  and  pleasuife  that  I 
should  come  back  to  you.^' 

He  said  these  words  with  a  tender  solemnity 
which  strangely  moved  me.  All  the  anchors 
of  my  feith  and  trust  in  God's  overruling  wis- 
dom and  love  seemed  to  have  failed  me,  and  I 
was  drifting  out  over  deep  waters,  and  there 
were  no  stars  set  in  the  sky,  no  lights  on  the 
distant  shores  to  guide  me. 

••Do  you  believe,'*  I  asked,  <*  that  there  is  a 
God  who  loves  and  takes  care  of  us?" 

Mr.  Wilbur  tamed  and  looked  in  my  face 


Withont  speaCking ;  but  though  (he  glanCe  was 
long  and  searching,  and  pierced  beyond  my 
featui^  to  the  heart  and' soul  within  them,  I 
did  not  fehrtnk,  I  am  not  even  certain  thilt  my 
eyes  fell,  for  they  had  conlVonted  hhn,  6alm, 
and  letel,  and  steady,  when  t  ksked  the  ques- 
tion.'  '     '    -''^   ^'  '     '■       '       'J     i:    '-•'        •"• 

At  laslFhe'^pdke;  so  kltid  atid'  pitfful,  that  I 
feltfb^  s^rini^  wliieh  had  been  ft>o^en  in  my 
heart  loosed  themfliBlteA.  « fllrare  W^  once  a 
time  when'  I  aAed  myself  thfb  question,  and 
G<Kl'««rewet^d  if  forme;  Ijot'I  know  it  is  one 
which  no  soul  ever  utters,  especially  a  woman's, 
without  it  Mlftpksded' through  terrible  doubt 
awlltiffijfing?'  '^ 

««That  is  tme,"  I  Mid,-  mbre  tb  AiyBelf  ihan 
lof'himi^ '    '■  ^''-  •■■'■"' 

'^'Aiid  bf  ytm,  ersn  'more  than  of  most 
women,  because  one  can  very  easily  see  how 
strong  an'elehi^t^iB  yotir  ehscracti^  reverence 
knd  faith  must  be."'   *'  '  •  >    v  ' ' 

1  'did  nut  '^la&ik^  him,  I  ftat  'AtSIl'  and  thought 
a  n^emknt,  pla^/lhg^  nneonsfeionsiy  with  ihit 
brelceii  it^df-WkhA^  flowters  which  Florence 
had  scattered  in  myMt^.   '    '       

At  last  I  asked  *'Bnt  wohW  yottr  faith  in 
GodNir  fo'*^  and  etuf^  eomeL  I^Hok  io  yok  if  He 
had  left  $rc«aUttlene^>%&  the? '€a^khe88  and 
dei^ASi^j  Wtth'ne^  Ifghl  to  ^gfifide,  lio  hand  io 
le4»dyoii?"'  ''^     .,•.■:...'.  ;.i  ..-•  , 

-^^He  never  does,  If  we-will  onlyldok  ttj^/and 
eeeHteiftne,  and  take  held  of  tbeOfher.'  It  is 
only  when'we  tiew  •thtogtt  Mm  ottr  low,  nar- 
row stanrii^pohit)  that  we  feel* like' 4hi».  The 
light  ehine(H  thcwgh  we^d^  not^see'it.  Yon  are 
walking  in  the  valleys  nOW, '  Bttt  remeteber 
what  I  eay,  ^od  will  lead  yoa  n^'to  iEiie  moun- 
tains, where  you  wiUlmve  clearer*  idlfion,  and 
uttdeMtaiM  edin%lhihg  of  what  that  means— 
*  Onr  Pathet  iHie  art  In  HeaVen.*« 

H^  bowed  his  head  iievetieitffiy,  and  itty  heart 
broke  up  at  those  words,  'the  tmtfpc^ably 
blemed  and  preeiefu!r  disheritance  of  every  human 
soul.  I  never  felt  before  ^httt  hidden  treasures 
of'tmst,  pi^omise,  and  lote  there  were  in 
them,  *ind  I  bnrst  into  tea^.  '  -  ^         >  '" 

iPloreneet  crept  on«  of  he*  nnoli^s  \t^\  and 
into!  mine:  he  dldiabt  epeiik  Win<e,  he  knew 
those  tei&rs  were"  appointed  Ibi^  my  healing. 

Just  then  the' belV  rang  fbr  tea.  It  Wes  one 
of  the  regulations  of  the  establishment  that  we 
should  be  punctual  at  our  meale. 

He  rose  up,  took  Florence's  hand,  and  offered 
me  his  arm.  I  cannot  remember  that  we 
conversed  going  up  to  the  house,  but  1  know 
that  something  of  padn,  and  bewilderment,  and 
darknees  had  gone  ont  of  my  heart,  that  I  had^ 
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leas  fear  of  the  future,  .li>eoause  I  had  more 
fiaith  in  God.  , . 

ImiOLediately, after  ^.  ^  ^^  auipivM>fied  4,0, i 
the  parlor  t,o  aee  au  old  clasa-mate^  whom  I  had 
not  met  fduee.if^.pi^rted,  eix,  yeari  l^efora,. 

The  eiieiU)oc.^Treret  ^fapidly  awajjr*  uutU  the 
hour  for  retiring,  and  I  did  not  see  Florence, 
or  her  if n<^  fUf^tUl  ,the^  nftxt  ;n wniiig^, .  The 
former  came  to  my  room  after  hreakfastw.and 
her  fa<je  wa9  fjoU  «(f  .Bomft,neir  MdipgSr    ,.  , 

'*  Po  jQU.  l^ow/'  fh^  aaid,  ^  )>rfathlef|8  ear 
gemess,  ''that  we. are  to  laave,  to-da/frn^ncilet 

"Mil??  ./..•: 

**  Oh,  Plorepoer  ^hatTdoevJU  m«iia  r     .  , 

**  He  had  letters  from  his  lawyer  laat  i^ighJt, 
which  will  take  him  al  oacf  to  ,fte  W<^  laiid 
South  on  business,  and  he  has  consulted  Doctor 
Williams,  and  ihey  both  think  tha  Journey  will 
do  me  good.'' 

"What  shall  I  dp  wiMiout  you,  wy  litUji 
girl  ?" — lifting  her  on  my  knee. 

Her  soft  hands  stroked  viy  J^^^'l  apa 
Tery  saixy  tn  leava  yov^  dear,  darling  -Miss 
Conatan^,  and  d^jQukn^w^  Ijthwik  Pwle 
Graham  likes  you  as  much  as  I  do./*. ^     •,  ,.^ 

"  Oh,  that  is  just  %  faufly  of  ^  yqurs-^'        , 

"  No  it  isnH,".  (yery  |^it$y^)i  ^*  bsteanae  jb« 
asked  me  lUl  sorts  of  ^estions  abo«t  yow  las/l 
nighty  and, I  shofw^d  him  yiQux  b^^  i^.jbe 
looked  a  long  time  at  that  picture  of  yo^  ^^, 
the  front  ,page,  and  he  .eaid»  ^t/ia  like  hjai^ 
the  soft^  de^Qf^e  pu|Unff,'<Uie  ahadawy  4if>em 
and  aweet  drooping  mouth,  I  should  know  .iwj 
anywhere- and  yet  i%  wanjks  aomethlni^  othar 
expression-^ha,  something  wkAoh.  indiiddual- 
izes  and  ideoJUses  her<  face. 

<'WelU  JPloroAO^  yonr  nnpk  might  not  like 
you  to  rep^t  what  he  said/^  , 

"He  wouldn't  oare,  I  am  certain,  jusi  to  yfliu. 
But  you  will  go  down,,  and  sit  with  me  a  little 
while,  uj?4er  the  grai^  vines  t  It  i^m.  be  .the 
last  timely  ou  know." 

Mi,  Wilbur  met  ua  on  the  landing  and  ao^ 
companiadna  outintathe.gajrdem  . .  *Mt  is  t^, 
great  diaappointmai^  tlia^  I  must  g^  away  sq 
suddenly,  I  had  promised  myself  *:ireek'a  rest 
and  recreation,, but  ^ngr  summons  is  imparatiTe*" 

**I  am  verytsorry  tooialosa  my  little  ppt." 

He  did  not  answer  mo>  hut  sat  stillr  playing 
with  the  imry  head^  of  his  slender  oane,  as 
though  lost  in  thought  . 

**  How  beautiftil  the  nihoming  ib.**  I  said  thia 
to  break  the  snenQe.  which  had  begun  tA  grew 
opiM-essive,  as  we  aat  in  the  deep  cool  shadows 
of  ihfi  Tinea. 

He  started  aa  one  does  from  a.  sudden  reTevy. 
<*  Tee,  8u<di  mornings  alwaya  bring  «  message 


to  me,  and  I  hear  it,  as  though  sweet  bells 
rung  it  through  and  through  the  air  above 
me — *  God  is  ipood.' " 

Another  brief  silenee,  and  then  he  turned 
round,  ^nd  fac^d,m«)»  and  spoke  in  his  earnest 

,  *'  Miss  Enjslis^  I  am  i^  %  conventional  manf 
Imd  I  have  something  to  ^ay  tp^  you,  which  Q^\j.. 
» lopi^er,  acquaintance  jjrould  warra^yt.  Will  you 
promis.e,.  at  least,  ftpi,,<p  .take  f^Sm^^ff  at  its 

frefldom^r:,  _;  ^  , 

/*  X  will,prpmise.'\    ,    , 

"T.h9^k,,I,,w^f  not  ;i;pgre.Uing.that  I  must 
leave  this  moxning,  for  any,  reaapu,  saving  ih^t 
an  ppport^unity  fqt  pultivaUng  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  yon  Is  just  ixoYf  denied  me." 

"  Thank  yoif,  sir-r-I  ami  however—" 

."J^P,f  i'ou  are,  answering  me  courteously 
M  y<w.  w.oul^  pjij,  .gentleman  who  had 
made  a  similar  .remark  to,  you.  Let  ,me 
aj^ij^^a^e  ^he  re^ip^er  o|,yo.ur  r^ly,  And 
np^r,  I  hay^  a  fayqr  to  ^k  of  you.    May  1  ?" 

"Yea/'  smiling,  at  his  .abrupt  mannerr  «^d 
my  monosyllabic  answer. 

"  Isaw  an  «ngf^viflgp?ypu?vface,  1^  night, 
Sn  t^e  }iift\e^  voluiipie  which  I  g^ve  to  my  ni^e^ 
Have  you  any  of  t^f9^  pietures  witf^  you  2" 

/*^Bever(i],'; ^   ^     ,        ,   '.  '.      _._    \  ' 

«|  Well,  for  ^ood  ^p<^  sufficient  reasoiw,  an4 
those  whic^  no  lady  ^ould  disapprove,  I.^ish 
to  look  on  your. face  occasionally.  Will  you 
giv^  me,  one  of  these  pictures  T'  1  hesitated 
^  moment — it  was  a  strange  request — then  I 
looked  up  at  him  apdj[  pai^  by  his  manner 
that  he  read  wh^i  was  passing  in  9^,  mind* 

**  You  do  not  hesitate  to  trus^  me  ?" 

"  Ko,  1  will  give  you  one.'* 

"  It  must  be  at  once,  then,,  for, we,  have  only 
ten  minutes  left,"  .looking  at  his,  watch. 

I  gave  him  the  picture  in  the  front  hall,  just 
as  ho  left,  with  Florence  cUn,ging  arpund  pjgr 
npck,.and  Jd^  cl^eeks  stained  with  tears,  be- 
cause of  Jier  regret  at  leaving  roe.  , 

'*  Thank  you,"  he  said,  **  some  time  I  will 
t^l  XPH  why  J  wau^d  it :  God  n^illing,  we  ahall 
nveet  again.  He  will  lead  you  up  the  moun- 
tains in  a  little  while,  as  I  told  you  last  night." 

He  kissed  my  ha|i(^  and  silently  and  gently 
drew  Florence  away. 

•'  Good-b'ye,  not  as  the  world  says  it,  say  I 
it  to  thee.'* 

•*  Good-Vye,  Mr.  Wilbur." 

And  they  went  out  of  the  gate,  and  I  stood 
alone,  in  the  hall,  and  the  memory  of  all  my 
acquaintance  with  Graham  Wilbur  was  like  a 
dream,  that  is  gone  when  one  awakencth. 
[to  aa  comnjcuxn.] 
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<*  BeoAuse  she  knoeked  o^er  a  diair  ia 
baby-boQse,  and  woaldnt  tei  it  op 
And  Jmm  looked  angry  and  reremgeftiL 

'*  And  80,"  said  the  motlMr,  hj  a  sodden 
;  eibit  regaining  her  eelf-poeeeetdon,  and  speak- 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  yoiee,  <*7«u  return  eril 
;  for  eril." 

**8heM  no  bnsiness  to  knock  OTer  mj 
>  obair,"  replied  Jaone,  witk  soaroefy  a  sign  «f 
» relenting. 

**  That  iB  true,  mj  daughter;  hut  as  I  hare 

often  told  you,   two  mrongs   nwrer  make  a 

*  right.    I  atn  sorry  that,  be#attse  sh^i  aoled 

badly,  you  h«?e  done  the  same.    Mary,"  aad 

she  turned  to  the  younger  -chfld,  «  go  and  pot 


THE    ENVIED    LOT. 

BT   MARQABXT   LTOOI. 

«NoninTO  to  do  but  to  sit  at  the  window 
and  read ;  to  make  calls,  to  receire  tnitors,  or 
to  enjoy  heivelf  in  any  way  that  suits  her 
Aincy.  Some  people  in  this  world  have  all  the 
work  allotted  to  them,  while  others  sport  like 
butterflies  in  the  sunbeams.  I  belong  to  the 
working  class." 

And  Mxa.  Fallon  sighed  wearily.  She-stood, 
holding  a  great  fat  baby  in  her  ariiis,  looking 
across  the  street  through  the  hal^drawn  cur- 
tains, at  a  neighbor  who  sat  by  her  parlor 
window   reading.      Brery    day    Mrs.   Fulton 

saw  her  sitting  there,  neatly  dressed  andiready  ithat  Ch4ir  in  its  right  plaoe.** 
for  company;  almost  every  day  she  eaw  her>  Mary  knew  that  to  hesitate  would  be  to  in- 
going out  or  coming  in.  She  had,  apparently,  ^  TOlte  her  hi  punishment ;  soy  with  pouting 
no  work  to  do,  and  seemed  Aree  from  oare.  i  Kpe,  and  a  slow,  reluctant  JMtnd,  she  obcrfed 
Mrs.  Fulion  envAed  her.  Even  as  she  stood  I  her  mother,  -atid  pitt  th6  ehaif  in  its  right  po- 
now,  looking  at  her  neighbor,  a  hand  pulled  <  sition. 

vigorously  at  her  drees,  afid  a  veiCe  cried,  ^     **  Now^  Jane,"  add<^  the   mother,   **  give 
fretfully,  S  Mary  bir  doll's  bonnet. " 

*< Mammal   mammal    Jaae'd  got  my  doll's  >     And  that  w«a done,  bat  in  no  vei^  gracious 
bonnet,  and  wont  give  it  to  me/'  ^manner. 


Mrs.  Fulton  let  fall  the  curtain  whieh  she  ( 
had  drawn  aside,  and  turniag  with  a  quick  | 
movement,  said,  with  soiae  «zciteiaent  of  maa-  ; 
ner,  for  she  waa  just  in  the  state  of  mind  to 
feel  disturbing  influences, 

«  Quarreling  iHgain  1  It  is  too  bad  I  Why  \ 
did  Jane  take  your  doU's  bonnet  ?  What  did ; 
you  do  to  her  ?*' 

"  I  only  pushed  over  a  chair  in  her  baiby- ' 
house.    Shant  she  give  me  my  doll's  bonnet!" 

**  Did  you  push  over  the  chair  on  purpose?" 
asked  Mrs.  Fulton* 

<*  I  asked  her  to  let  me  take  it  out^  and  she 
wouldn't^"  said  Oie  child. 

«*And  then  you  pushed  it  overt"  Mrs. 
Fulton  looked  at  her  sternly. 

<«  Shant  Jane  give  me  my  doll's  bonnet  t  I 
want  my  doll's  bonnet,"  and  the  little  girl 
began  to  cry  passionately. 

'*  Stop  this  instant  1"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
grasping  her  arm. 

There  was  menace  in  her  voice,  and  the ! 
child  knew  by  experience  that  if  she  did  *iiot ! 


Mrs.  Fultota  tried,  now,  by  a  few  rightly 
spoken  *words,  to  make  her  children  see  the 
evil  of  their  oouduict*  But  passion  blinded 
both  •of  Hiem,  and  she  ma4e»  apparently,  no 
impression. 

**  Naughty  children  f"  Bh«  exclaimed  at  last, 
impatiently,  loshig  her  own  self-control,  and 
turning  from  them  with  a  sad,  bitter  feeHng  in 
her  heart,  saying  to  herself,  *^I  am  diseouraged ! 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  in  them.  Oh,  if 
ray  children  were  only  kind  to  one  another! 
If  I  could  see  them  growing  up  in  love  and 
good  will,  all  of  my  life's  burdetis  would  be 
easy  to  bear." 

And  she  sat  down  with  her  heart  in  shadow. 
Mrs.  Fulton  had  not  felt  very  well  since  morn- 
ing. She  had  risen  wiUi  a  headache,  which 
had  accompanied  her  thus  far  through  the  day. 
It  was  a  dull,  deap-^eated  headache,  attended 
by  a  disturbance^  of  the  whole  nervous  system, 
and  bringing'  depression  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  As  offcen  happens  in  the  best  ordered 
households,    everything    had   eeemed    to   go 


stop  her  cries,  a  blow  would,"  m^st"  likely,  fall  (wrong  for  the  day.     The  cook  was  late  with 


upon  her. 

Still  holding  tightly  the  child's  arm,  Mrs. 
Fulton  passed  with  her  to  the  room  i^ve, 
where,  a  little  while  before,  she  had  left  her 
children  at  play. 

<*Jane,"  she  said,  «what  is  the  trouble 
between  you  and  Mary  ?  Why  don*t  you  give 
her  the  doU's  bonnet?" 


;  her  breakfast,  and  sent  neariy  every  article  of 
;  food  spoiled  to  the  table.     Mr.  Fulton  com- 

>  plained  of  his  coffee ;  said  something  unplea- 
)  sant  about  the  badly-cooked  steak ;  grumbled 
I  over  his  hard-beiled  eggs  ;  and  finally  left  the 
I  table  and  the  house  in  evident  ill-humor.  Mrs. 
I  FttUon  did  not  eat  a  motithftil--«he  would  have 

>  choked  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  food.    After 
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iMTiag  the  break£Mt-Uble,  Mrs*  Fulton  went 
np  stairs  to  the  eitthi9*room,' where 'she  oei»- 
menoed  the  work  of  washing  Mid  dressing  her 
baby.     In  the  midst  of  this«  and  while  the 


««rilbekeptin,8oIwiU." 

As  Mrs.  Fulton  could  not  leaye  off  washing 
!  the  baby  to  look  for  John's  book,  and  as  John 
I  wouldn't  go  without  it,  the  school  hour  came 


baby  lay  hall  washed  on  her  lap,  John^  Iat  ^  and  found  him  still  at  home.    As  soon  as  Mrs. 


Fnlten-  eonkl  \a^  her  baby  in  the  cradle,  she 
went  te  the  book-case^  and  almost  the  first  ob- 
;je0t  on^'whidi.her  eyes  nested)  was  John's 
Philosogphy. 

Here  it  is,  yon  troublesome  boy  1  and  Tve 
a  mind^o  box  your  ears.     N4>w  run  off   to 
floifaeel  as  €ast  as  yoar^fbet  will  osny  you.'' 
v'^*l  waiit'«n  eoecnse,"  said  John,  standing 
-ftrmg    j  -it   .  :     . 

f*  Tell  y(/ur  teacner  the  reason  why  you  are 
late."    - 

*^She  w«nt  take  that  eicnse.    it  must  be 
written.!'^ 
Cto  Mrs*  Btilton>h«^  4e  ^^dewn  'Sftid'  write  an 


oldest  boy,  who  was  just  ready  to  start  for 

school,  caught  his  sleere  on  a  nail,  and  tore  in 

it  a  great  rent.     If  she- waited  to^  finialk  wash- 
ing and  dressing  the  baby  before  mending  this 

rent,  John  would  be  too  late  for  sohooL     So 

•be  had  to  coyer  Ahe  n^Led  baby  in  her  lap 

while  she  mended  the  garment.    The  ehild  was 

already  out  of  patience  with  the  washing  aiid 

dressing  business,  and  now  eommenoed  SjOceaiA- 

ing  to  the  Ml  capacity  of  its  lungs.    iFretted, 

in  consequence  of  the  torn  jadaet^  .and.  the  ne- 

eessity  for  mending  it  nad^ri'SUch  unfaTorable 

circumstanoesy  and  now  more  fVetted  with  the 

child's  screaming,  Mvs.>FnHon^fl'head.bega«  to 

ache  with  greater  intensity,  the  pain  alnkoit  ^  exonse^ithengh  her  haftd  ti^ssbled  so  that  she 

blinding  her.  >  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen,  and  her  headache 

"  Now,  off  to  school  as  fast  a^you  oaft  go !"  \  <iras  so'blfaidiiigMdiMtt  ^e^coidd  scaroely  see  the 

said  the  mother,  as  she  pushed  John  from  her,  \  paper. 

after  he  had  put  on  ihe  mended/  jacket    But,  [     After  John  had  ifone  to^s^toel,  and  JaUe  and 

instead  of   leaying  the  room  at  onee,  John  c  Mary  had  been  enjoined  ttf  keep  Tery  quiet, 

eonunenced  rummaging  through  tbabookpoase.  ^  md  not  wake  the  baby,  who  was  sleeping  in 

the  cradle  affceirt  his  meming  ablutions,  Mrs. 
r«ltoii  went  >  down  Into  tike  kitchen  to  give 
Sonifr  diiieotioas  i^out  dinner)  and  to  say  a 
word  to  the  cook  abottt  her  morning  deHnquen- 
oies.  TlHi  cook  was  far  fWRDu  being  in  an  ami- 
able^mood,  and  on  the  first  word  of  complaint 
went  off  into  a  passion,  and  indulged  in  some 
▼ery  nmnirraniable  impertinences,  at  which 
the  lady  became  naturally  indignant.  Certain 
things  l^t  she  said  in  a  cutting  and  authorita- 
tive way  offended  madam  cook,  w))o  gave 
notice  that  she  would  leave  on  the  next  day. 

As  this  scene  with  the  cook  dosed,  the  cur- 
tain rose  on    another   scene  of   excitement. 
Jane  and  Mary  had  quarreled,   and  in  their 
noisy  stHfb  awakened  the  sleeping  baby  before 
;  his  nap  was  half*  finished.     His  screams,  min- 

Uttle  while,  saying  he  could  not  find  the  book.  <  gied  with  the  passionate  vociferations  of  Jane 
**  0,  dear !  there's  always  some  trouble.     Go  \  and  Mary,  smote  on  the  ear  of  poor  Mrs.  Ful- 


<Why  don't  yon  go  to  sehooU"  d< 
Mrs.  Fulton,  in  a  sharp  voice* 

"  I  can't  ind  my  Philosophy,"  replied  John. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

« I  didn't  d<^  anything  with  it.  Somebody's 
hid  it  away,"  answered  the  boy,  in  a>  dogged 
manner. 

<*Iwish  you*d  take  care  of  your  books," 
said  Mrs-  Fultom,  fretfully.  **  There's  always 
some  trouble  about  them.  Go  and  look, up 
stairs  in  your  room/* 

«<It  isn't  there,  I  know,''  said  the  boy, 
positively. 

*<  Then  look  down  in  the  dining^roonL" 

«« I  have  looked  there." 

"  WeU,  go  and  look  again>" 

John  went  down  stairs,  but  returned,  in  a 


and  look  for  the  book  right.  It  hasn't  flown 
away,  nor  walked  away."  Mrs.  Fulton  spoke 
with  angry  impatience. 

John  went  again  to  the  book-case,  and 
searched  deliberately  through  all  the  shelves. 
Then  he  went  to  the  closet,  and  reduced  things 
to  disorder  there,  but  without  finding  his 
Philosophy. 

<' You'll  be  late  to  schoolf"  said  the  worried 
mother. 

"Well,  I  can't  go  without  my  PhUoBophy." 

<•  What's  the  reason  you  can't?" 


c  ton,  as  she  emerged  from  the  kitchen. 

<  **0  dear  I"  she  ejaculated,  clasping  her 
^  throbbing  temples,  '<  I  shall  go  crazy  with  all 
s  this,"  and  running  up  stairs,  she  silenced  the 

>  angry  children  with  a  sharp  reproof,  and 
}  taking  up  the  baby,  soothed  it  to  quiet  on  her 
i  breast. 

<  It  was  a  little  while  after  this  scene,  that  she 

<  stood  at  the  parlor  window,  looking  through 

<  the  half  drawn  curtain  at  the  envied  lady  on 

>  the  other  side.     Even  while  she  sighed 'over 

>  the  heavier  burdens  thitirere  laid  on  her  weak 
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shoulders,  she  wM  cs^ed  away  f^m  the  par- 
lor, as  the  reader  Iws  seen,  by  a  renewal  of* 
strife  among  her  ehildrea.  As  she  sat«  after 
the  suhaidenoe  of  this  Utile  stovBOL,  in  despond- 
eaoy  and  diseoiira«e«ieni,  she  heard  the  bell 
ling.  A  lady  friend  had  oaUed^  and  she  want 
dawn  into  tiie  parto  tomeei  her^ 

<«  Are  yott  noi  weU?"  said  the  lady,  as  she 
took  her  hand  and  looked  inio  her  pale  fkce, 
the  smile  on  which  did  not  obliterate  all  marks 
of  pain. 

<*Not  very  t9»tt,'V  she  vejfiM,  ^e  sittile 
fading  quite  away,  and.  laying  on  her  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  weariness  and  care. 
*«It  is  one  of  my  headache  days.  I  have  had 
them  oyer  since  I  can  remember.  Time  was : 
when  I  oonld  fed  a  qvietroom,  where  I  could 
-Temaiii  undisturbed,  until  the  quiyering  neryee 
found  rest  and  ease;  but  that  day  passed  long  | 
ago.  There  is  no  rest,  nor  ease,  nor  quiet,  for 
a  mother.  Well  or  iU,  she  must  be  at  her 
post  Ah,  my  friend ;  there  are  times  when  I 
f^  that  my  lot  is  a  hard  one ;  that  my  burdens 
are  heayier  than  I  can  bear." 

And  Mrs.  Fulton,  oyercome  for  the  moment^ 
by  her  feelings,  gave  way  to  tears. 

The  fHend  sat  silent  until  she  had  a  little 
teooyered  herself,  and  then  oifered  some  words  ; 
of  comfort;  bat  they  did  not  reach  the  heart ; 
of  Mrs.  FuUon.  She  was  in  a  complaining ! 
and  desponding  mbod.  The  current  of  her ! 
thoughts  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  no 
Ught  word  cofuld  turn  it  back  again.  The  com-  ; 
fOrting  suggestions  of  her  fViend  were  pushed  ; 
aside  as  of  no  value. 

«*  It  is  work,  work,  toil,  toil,  early  and  late,  sick ! 
Torwell,  ftresh  or  weary.  Thatismylot,  and  I  think  \ 
'  It  a  hard  one.  Look  at  "Mrs.  H —  sitting  idly  by 
the  window  opposite,  dressed  for  company,  and  ; 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  read,  visit  and  go  out ; 
and  come  in  at  Tier  o^n  good  pleasure." 

**  And  yet,"  answered  the  friend,  "your  lot  is 
blessed  and^  your  home  a  paradise  compared 
with  hers.  Did  you  ever  study  her  face? 
TPfaere,  look  at  it  now.  She  has  lifted  her  eyes  I 
from  the  book — I  doubt  if  her  thought  is  on  its  ' 
pag«s.  Notice  her  mouth.  She  cannot  see  us  ; 
as  we  stand  behind  this  curtain,  and  gase ; 
through  the  snail  opening.  Did  yon  ever  see  ; 
a  sadder  expression  " 

'«It  is  sad,'' said  Mrs.  Fulton,  «yery  sad. 
I  never  noticed  it  before." 

**  Patient  and  sad,"  remarked  the  fHend,  in  \ 
%  tone  of  sympathy. 

''Do^jou  know  her  t**  asked  Mrs.  Fulton. 

**  Not  personaUy.  But  I  know  something  of  \ 
her  life  and  history,  and  there  are  some  pas- 


sages, that  I  can  never  think  of  without  shud- 
dering. She  is  not  happy  with  her  husband, 
and  never  can  be.  Ten  years  ago  she  was 
engaged  to  a  young  man,  between  whom  and 
herself  existed  the  tenderest  passion.  Mr.  H — 
who  is  now  her  husband,  addressed  her  at  the 
same  time  with  the  young  man  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  but  she  declined  his  suit  and  favored 
that  of  the  other.  Her  finther  was  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  H — ^  who  was  wealthy ;  but  she 
was  true  to  her  lover  against  all  opposition 
from  her  parents,  and  all  overtures  on  the  part 
of  Bir.  H— . 

**  Unwilling  to  marry  without  thefull  approval 
of  her  parents,  the  union  of  the  lovers  was  de- 
ferred from  month  to  taonth,  until  nearly  two 
years  of  patient  waiting  had  elapsed,  when,  a 
ftree  consent  being  still  withheld,  the  marriage 
was  about  being  consummated  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition. 

**  Just  one  week  before  her  appointed  wedding 
day,  the  yoimg  man  was  arrested  for  the  crime 
of  forgery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
ceremony  was,  of  course,  put  off.  Notwith- 
standing the  youngman*s  persistent  declaration 
of  innooenoe,  there  was  sufficient  evidence  on 
the  trial  to  convict  him,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  State's  Prison  for  five  years.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  the  almost  broken-hearted 
girl  again  appeared  in  society.  Mr.  H —  then 
renewed  his  attentions,  and  pressed  his  suit  so 
earnestly,  that,  in  time,  she  yielded,  what  most 
persons  believed,  a  reluctant  consent.  They 
were  married.  A  year  afterwards,  some  friends 
of  the  unhappy  young  man,  who  still  lay  in 
prison,  received  intimations  from  an  unknown 
source,  that  there  had  been  foul  play.  That 
he  was  really  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  a  fearftvl  expiation. 
Enough  was  communicated  to  put  them  on  the 
right  track  of  investigation.  Having  the  clue, 
they  followed  it  steadily,  but  surely,  until  the 
whole  mystery  was  unraveled.  Sufficient  evi- 
dence was  obtained,  to  show  that  the  forgery 
was  committed  by  some  other  person ;  and  this 
person,  while  concealing  himself  under  an 
assumed  name,  gave  such  a  clear  detail  of  facts 
and  circumstances  bearing  on  the  case,  as  left 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  young  man's  inno- 
cence, and  he  was  immediately  pardoned  by 
the  Governor.  But  the  information  receiyed 
did  not  stop  here ;  it  charged  H —  with  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  matter;  not  as  a  sharer 
in  the  crime,  so  far  as  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
money  was  concerned,  but  as  an  adviser  of  the 
ways  and  means,  by  which  an  innoeent  young 
man  should  be  convicted  and  sent  to  prlsoB* 
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There  was  aot  sufficient  cfvid^e  against  him  ( htrs.  If  I  am  wem  and  weary  irith  my  day's 
for  legal  proseontien,  but  in  the  minds  of  all  \  work,  I  ean  lie  down  at  night,  in  peace,  and 
who  looked  elosely  into  the  raattev,  he  was  I  sleep*  If  I  am  sometlmst  Aretted  at  tiie  fbidts 
considered  gnilty  of  one  of  the  basest  evimes  [  of  my  ohilcbm,  how  mnofa'  oftener  is  my  heart 
that  oan  stain  human  nature.  \  tM  of  gladness  in  Uieir  tender  lore?    Hare  I 

*<  It  is  said,  that  the  young  maaon  being  re-  |  vet  eanse  lov  thnakftrities»?  And  yet  I  hare 
leased  firom  prison,  WMit  to  the  house  of  3Ip.  ^  been  murmuring  over  a  lot  that  !•<  ftoU  of  bless- 
H — ,  and  charged  him,  in  the  pfssenoe  of  his  ^  inga.  Thanks  fwpthe  lesson  yon  hato  taught 
wife,  with  the  dastardly  crime  «f  whioh  he  had  S  mS.    I  shall  hs  wiseip  in  th«  time  t«  ceme." 

been  guilty ;  alleging^  at  the  same  time^  that  5  ^  .  

he  had  all  the  proofs  of  his  eompUoifyf  and  >  *** 

would  not  only  oxpose  him  before  the  wofid,  < 
but  prosecute  him  to  the  law's  ftillest  Mtent.  \ 
It  is  said  fuarther,  that  his  appeal  to  Mrs.  H— ^,  < 
on  this  oocasion,  was  of  tJte  most  agonising^    AsgoaialmostmanimuimagoodbQok^UJiJnm. 
eharactM*,  and  that  she  was  so  shocked  as  to  I     SajrsBulwsaW'^   - 
lose  4kU  oonseiousness  and  lie  insettsibls  for  ^  "  AU  booto  grow  hosiiHw  by  tjaw ;  tiMy  are 
many  hours*    Friends  intevposed  to  proTeut5  TempUs^atsatos^'aii^d'kttdiiiadM*   lathemwollvt^ 
any  pubUsexpeeureof  themsttet*    Tho  young  I  Wh<^  bnt  Ibr  thep,  upon^hat  inch  of  giound 
man,  whose  innocence  was  made  clear,  retunua  \  ^"^  f»"  '  ^^«  prwen V  trom  tho  ceU  could  see 

^1  No  daylight  trembliog  on  the  doi^eon  bar. 
I  Turn  aa  we  list,  the  world's  great  axle  round, 
I  Traverse  all  space,  and  nnmber  every  star. 
And  feet  the  '  near/  lesl  household  than  the  '  far  T 
There  U  no  poet  »o  hmg  a$  "bafke  thall  live.** 

Books!   glorious  bo9k8l    Nothing  that  has 
come  into  Uie  world  ever  came  bringing  with 
The  lady  paused,  looking  still  mt»  tlM  face  \  ^^  ^^^^  ^8^^  *^^  j<>7  **  >>ooks;  nothing  jo 
of  Mrs.  Fulton.  S  P^'P^^^^J  nourishes  into  bloom  the  flowers 


to  his  old.  social  positioiiy  and  assumed  his  old 
business  relations*  A  few  years  ago,  he 
mairied  one  of  the  loveliest  ^rls  in  ear  city. 
He  U^B  only  in  the  next  bleol^  and  few  days 
pass,  I  think,  in  which  Mrs.  H —  dees  net  see 
his  sweet  young  wife  and  pleasant  ohild  go  past 
her  window^" 


--,*  little  vlifle  ago,' 
needy  te  ezehange ; 


i<  You  envied  Mrs.  H — 
she  eoDtinued,  *s  are  you 
places  with  her  now  f " 

w  No— -no— no  I"  said  Mrs.  Fulton  with  much 
feeling.  *<You  said  truly,  that  my  lot  was^ 
blessed  and  my  home  a  pavadise  oompaved  < 
with.  hers.  Exchange  plaeest  Gad  forbid!  <  ^^^^^^^  prel»te,  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
I  would  sink  down  and.  die  under  the  burden  \  probably  gathered  tqgether  *^  very  first  pri- 
that  rests  upon  h«p  heart.".  \^^^^  library  in  England,  and  whose  love  of 

«♦  We  have^  all  our  buvdsM,"  said  the  friend.  ^  ^ooks  was  remarkable  for  an  age  not  literary. 


of  eternal  youth  a^d  peace.  This  constant 
rejuvenescence  prodiuied  by  books  was  fica- 
queotly  the  theme  jpf  the  earlier  writevn, 
always  fresh  and  naive  JUi  their  illustrations, 
and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  conceived  a 
new  thought.    Richard  de  Bury»  that  most 


<'You  have  yeur  burdens  and  I  have  mine; 
and  sometimes  thi^  seem  heavy  and  haxd  to 
bear.  But  oh,  they  are  light  as  thistle-down 
compared}  with  what  some  others  h*ve  to  en^ 
dure.  Yon-hnveakind,  honorable  husband,  and 
children,  of  whom  any  mother  might  be  proud**-' 
not  sinless  eherubs,  ef  course,  but  tenohed 
with  fauUs  nnd  evil  in^nations,  that  require 
their  mother's  care,  discipline  and  patience.  If 
she  is  faithlnl  to  her  high  re^MUsibilities, 
great  will  be  her  reward— neh  lier  bleesingi.!' ; 
^ Thank  you, my  kind,  wise  ftiend,"  said; 
Mrs.  Fulton,  light  breekiag  over  her  faee,  "  I ; 
stand  corrected ;  you  have  tidcen  %  mist  frem ; 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  see  things  in  new  and  I 

truer  relations.    Poor  Mrs.  H 1  Is  the  ease  \ 

indeed  so  sad  with  her  T    There  is  ne  eompen-  < 
satien  in  ease  and  leisure  for  »  trouble  like  s  slnost 

TOL.  XVI.— 8 


says,  in  his  admirable  tribute  to  the  value  pf 
books,  '*  In  books  we  find  the  dead,  as  it  were, 
living.  *  *  *  A  bopk  ^ade,  repder;^  suc- 
cession to  tXie  a^or ; ,  for  as  long  as  the  book 
exists,  the  author,  remaining  immortal,  cannpt 
penqh,"  Here  we  find  the  original  of  Bulwer's 
verse  above — 

"  There  is  no  past  so  long  as  books  shall  live," 
and  written  as  long  age  as  1844. 

The  delights  that  duster  around  a  well 
arranged  library,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
any  other  pleasutes  the  world  can  afford. 
The  changes  and  fluotnstiens  -of  every  other 
earthly  thing  have  no  pari  bare;  nor  do  we 
ever  find,  in  books,  ingratilnde,  coldness,  spite, 
malice,  envy,  or  meckery«  Not  the  grand 
public  librsdry,  with  its  insincere  show,  and 
u&ooorteeus  wdeome,  very  differest 
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from  Ui«  eoBj  eomfbrta^lenesB  of  4^e  loore 
humblo  snuj^erj  in  thai  most  humble  pf 
plAcea,  home.  You  know  vhat  Leigh  Hunt 
has  to  say  about  yufolio  libraries-^**  iminense 
apartments,  with  books  all  in  museum  o^der, 
especiallj  wire-fafed.  Th^  are. not  plaoe^ 
sit  in,"  he  says;  '*  the  jealous  ailesodb  the  dis- 
satisfied looks  of  the  messeqgers,  the  iuability 
to  help  youroell^  the  not  knowing  whether  y.ou 
really  ought  to  trouble  the  messengers,  much 
less  the  gentleman  In  black,  or  brown,  who  is, 
perhaps^  half  a  tn^tee^  with  a  yariety  otfoihci^ 
jarrings  between  privaey  and  publicity^  prevent 
one's  setting  heartily  to  work."  No,  no ;  you 
want  your  books  to  yourself^  just  as  mueh  as 
you  want  your  wife  and  children.  If  0uch  ex-r 
elnsiyeness  teach  a  man  ,aelfiihnea0>  wha^ 
then?  Your  jealous  ears  brings  you  into 
nearer  oommmnication  with  yewr  treasures,- so 
that  they  teach  you  all  knowledge,  and  wisdom, 
as  well,  and  one  cannot  afford  to  be  liberal  iu 
everything,  you^now.  You  want  to  be  walled 
in  with  books,  like  that  glorious  old  Qaaeon^ 
Montaigne,  in  his  Bound  Tower;  or  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  second  story  back  room,  with 
one  window;  or  Leigh  Hunt^  in  that  Italian 
diamber  of  his,  with  its  two  windows,  on^ 
loddng  toward  the  mountains,  the  other  out! 
upon  the  sea,  and  Hunt  himself  sitting  with 
his  back  upon  the  one,  and  the  other  securely 
fastened  up. 

Montaigne,  fh>m  the  third  story  of  his  Round 
Tower,  tells  us  that  there  he  used  to  pass  away 
most  of  the  days  of  his  life,  and  most  of  the 
hours  of  the  day.  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "  in  my 
kingdom,  and  I  aideavor  to  make  myself  au 
absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester  this  one 
corner  from  all  society."  And  again — **  I  en- 
joy it  as  a  miser  does  his  money,  in  knowing 
that  I  may  enjoy  it  when  I  please ;  my  mind  is 
satis^d  with  this  right  of  possession."  There 
is  a  philosophy  in  Montaigne's  love  of  books 
alter  this  fashion  of  undivided  and  unmolested, 
especially  unmolested,  ownership,  which  few 
modem  readers  will  appreciate.  Some  one 
may  call  this  a  fling  at  the  borrowers,  as  if 
they  were  not  transgressors  of  an  infinitely 
bad  type,  and  were  to  be  any  more  exempted 
ftrom  bUme  than  other  evil-doers.  They  may 
be  a  necessary  evil,  at  least  D'Israeli,  the  elder, 
notices  them  as  an  all-prevailing  evil,  for,  says 
he,  <^  Great  ooUeetions  of  books  are  inevitably 
subject  to  certain  accidents  besides  the  damp, 
the  worms,  and  the  rats ;  one  not  less  common 
is  thai  of  the  borrowers,  not  to  say  a  word  of 
the  purloiners."  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
accumulation  of  books  ean  be  conducted  as 


satisfactorily  or  as  successfully  under  circum- 
stances different  from  those  mentioned  by  Mon- 
taigne. A  mere  handful  of  books,  a  dozen 
;  volumes,  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  promising 
library,  but  the  promise  will  be  realised  just 
in  the  ratio  that  the  books  are  regarded,  and 
taken  care  of  as  property.  This  may  be  an 
ultra  theory,  and  unpalatable  U>  the  extremists; 
but  lovers  of  books — we  mean  those  who  glo^y 
:  in  them  for  a  possession,  like  Chapman,  who 
;  sfkt  among  his  tomes  '*  liko  an  asirologer 
among  his  spheres  and  altitudes," — will  not 
\  disputa  our  word. 

Wherever  there  is  a  genuine  love  for  books 

there  is  a  desire  for  their,  aeoumul«tioA.     The 

gentle  £lia  found  all  his  treasures  at  the  book 

;  stalls,  and  his  library  showed  ''a  handsone 

;  contempt  of  appearances."    Leigh  Hwat,  who 

1  alsa  spent  as  happy  moments  at  the  stalls  as 

any  literary  apprentice  boy  who  ought  io  be 

moving  onwards,  says  of  the  library  of  his 

friendr-**  It  looks  like  what  it  is,  a  sdeetion 

made  at  precious  intervals*~now  a  Chaucer  mt 

\  nine  and  t^o  pence,  from  ■  one  stall ;  now  a 

;  Montaigne  or  a  Sir  Thomas   Browne,  from 

!  SAothec,  at  two  sliillings;  now  a  Jeremy  Tajr- 

>lor;   a  Spinoza;  an  old    English  dramatiet, 

I  Prior  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  the  books 

>  are  <neat  as  imported.'     The  very  penmal  of 

>  their  backs  ia  a  discipline  of  humanity.    There 

>  Mr.  Southey  takes  his  place  again  wiUi  an  old 
\  radical  friend ;  there  Jeremy  Collier  is  at  peaee 
\  with  Dryd^u;  there  the  lion,  Martin  Luther, 
I  lies  down  with  the  Quaker  lamb,  fiewell ;  there 
\  Guzman  d'Alfaraohe  thinks  himself  fit  eompany 
!  for  Sir  Charles  Graadison,  and  has  his  claims 
!  admitted ;  even  the  high,  faptastical  Duchess 
I  of  Newcastle,  with  her  laurel  on  her  head,  is 
I  received  with  grave  honors,  and  not  the  less 
I  for  declining  to  trouble  herself  with  the  eon- 
istitutions  of  her  maids."  Southey  had  a 
I  tremendous  love  for  the  accumulation  of  books, 

I  which,  indeed,  to  him  was  the  business  of  his 

I  life-*i[»osecuted  as  a  ^rstem,  or  a  part  of  that 

I  system  which  severe  application  and  arrange- 

;  ment  perfected  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 

I  grandest  results.    Perhaps  no  one  eiter  better 

;  understood  the  absolute  reseurees  of  his  literary 

treasnrea  than  this  indefttigable   and   most 

methodical  worker  in  literature^     His  house  at 

Keswick '  was  a  veritable  Litemry  Museum, 

the  ivalls  of  rooms,  halls,  ewtry  passages,  and 

stair  eases,  being  literally  hung  with  treasures 

in  the  *'  art  of  arts,"  often  arranged  in  a  unhpie  > 

umer,  and  contemplated  with  unfailing  pride 
and  pleasure  by  their  industrious  owner.  One 
entire  room  was  set  apart  for  certain  volumes 
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whkk  had  iMt  Uieii*  Areshnees  hj  long  ^sagd, 
but  whieh,  by  a  norvel  d^ign,  *were  made  the 
most  attraethre  in  the  h^use.  The8»  were  the 
ayaiinl  oharge  of  his  wife  and  danghteri,  who 
waiild  papeover  them  in  mudUfie^  of  VttVf^ms 
oelors,  tiykittg  eare  to  suit  the  pattern  to  the 
oontenta,  clothing  a.aober  hook  In  dnA  of  gtay, 
a  Tolnme  of  poetry  in  Mme  ikmery  design, 
rottanee  in  gay  oolors,  etc.  Near  two  thousand 
volumes  were  rejutenated  in  this  way,  and 
these  Southey  playfuHy  styled  his  Os«lotthin 
Library.  Gowley's  lore  'Of  bookv  began  In 
earliest  boyhood.  Selden  was  eaUed  '<the 
walking  library,"  and  his  **  Table  Talk"^  proyes 
his  familiarity  with  books  to  have  been  wonder- 
Ailf  and  the  title  not  bestowed  on  him  in  vwisi. 
Dean  ewift's  *' Battle  of  the  Books"  ia  the 
brilliant  fanoy  of  a  lover  of  libraries^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  that  exoellent 
scholar  and  estimable  gentlemaik,  Sir  Ph*Up 
Sidney,  as  a  lover  of  books.  Xisigh  Hunt  used 
to  throne  himself  among  his  volumes,  perhaps 
like  Chapman,  and,  stealing  a  sidelong  gianee 
at  one,  a  ftirtive  top  look  upward  aJt  another, 
a  backward  glance  at  Dryden  and  Pope,  n  le5 
hand  affectionate  gase  at  Chaneer,  and  a  sort 
of  overhauling  lebk  at  all,  settle  h^self  gra- 
dually Into  the  contemplation  t>f  some  one 
speekd  favorite,  f*  A  single  congenial' volume," 
sajs  Tuokermnn,  <<repres«its  to  the^naginaUve 
mind  the  idea  of  literature,  just.ns  a  sketch 
or  statue  symbolises  aH.'^  WIk^  thita'  >so  eto*  \ 
4)iient,  at  such  a  time,  to  lend  his  graces  to  Uie 
reader^  and  to  absorb  him  utterly,  as  the  -ever 
gentU  and  honorable- Sir  Philip  ffidney ; 

**  Sidney,  at  he  fongbt» 
And  as  he  Ml,  and  as  he  Hyed  and  loved, 
SabUmsly  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spet^  ' 

SBnLLnfs  AnovAis^ 
Of  all  the  gentle  and  chivalrous  spirlte  that 
ever  exercised  an  Influenoe  in  the  world,  or  left 
n  name  Put  after  ages  -to  love  nnd  delight  in, 
Ibremost  for  honor,  and  bravery,  and  truth, 
and  Christian  worth,  stands  the  vigorous  soldier, 
nnd  trae^hearted  knight,  the  pride  of  the  Comrt 
of  Blitabeth,  and  the  glory  of  the  humanising 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  golden  era  which  pro- 
dueed  Spenser,  Skakspeare,  Lord  Baccm,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Burlei|h, 
the  sagacious^  and  a  host  of  other  registered 
glories,  produced  no  one  more  gifted  or  volun- 
tarily great  than  Sidney,  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  brilliant  company.  Of  a  more  chivalric 
type,  even,  than  Bayard,  the  chevalier  <*  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach/*  he  was  not 
merely  the  model  Christian  soldier,  displaying 
en  the  field  of  Zutphen  a  courage  and  humanly 


never  svjrpassed,  bd^  tt'ihe  tarit)U8  eapaefties 
of  poet,  scholar,  •and  statesman,  he  never  failed 
to  exdte  the  admiration  of  ■  the  polished,  ihb 
leaa^ned,  and  'tirtf  greiit  fiifr  earliest  bxograh 
pher,  PUlk^'Oreville,  pronounces  him  **a  true 
model  of  w^rth*^  t^nmn  fH  fbr  cototinest,  plten- 
tsltien^  t^^rmatSott,'  tit  what  action  soever  Is 
greatest  and  hiM^Mr  aihongst  men  ;^  and  the 
lat^Vfn  9itip  own  4imes,"*who  has  written  of 
him^*Oantf'^hiU'<'ftf  he>rO  b^m  to  greatness, 
achieving^' '  gi*e&tn0SSi  and  IrtMng  greatness 
thrust  upou'  htm ;"  not  th^  gteatness-of  ttassHto 
lnlelUot>  «r  of  hereditary  poeltlon,  but  rather 
thtit  wtdish'is  the  reftuU  of  «■  perfMly  harmo- 
nious natnvev  the  -«nicn  bf  inh^ted  wtnlh 
and  rare  cuUnroi  with  a  heart  spontaneously 
generousr  earnest,  and  truew  When  we  add  to 
this  the  personal  endowmentsr  of  manly  lyeanty, 
of  stately  r|>rese«oe,  and  of  gotttle  speech,  we 
may  not  marvel  that -he  wns  the  cynostire  of 
thecom^tshd  theldolef  IHendship;  that:  the 
partial  qsteen  eiaftmed  him  as  '  her  jewel,'  or 
that  fiimousinen  sought  posthumous  praise  in 
the  monumental  record-*-'  The  Mend  of  Sir 
Philip  SIdttey.*  "f  Campbell  pronounced  his 
brief,  but  beautifol  life,  poetiy  put  Into  action; 
Thomson  has  embalmed  his  memoiy  in  his  most 
harmonious  verse ;  'Spenser  commemorated  his 
poetic  appellation  of  Astrophel ;  «*6idney  trod," 
says  the  nuthor  of  the  Bffiglm  Poeticis,  «<from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  amid  iacense  and 
flowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  glory ;"'  the 
noble  Camden  wrote  of  htm :  «*  Whatever  we 
loved  and  admired  in  him  wiU  continue  in  Uie 
memories  of  men,  the  revolutions  of  ages,  and 
the  annals  of  time;"  an  elegiac  plaint  fhm 
King  James,  of  Scotland,  swelled  the  universal 
voice  of  praise ;  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Philip 
II.  was  softened  at  the  death  of  so  good  a  man, 
OS  he  prophetloally  exclaimed,  *«  England  has 
lest  in  one  moment  whnt  she  may  not  produce 
in  an  age."  He  was  mourned  as  never  man 
was  mourned  befbre ;  and  OUys  asserts  In  Ids 
manuserlpt  additions  to  Winstanle/s  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  that  he  could  '*  muster  up  two  hun- 
dred writers  of  distinction  who  had  spoken  In 
praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."    His  whole  life 

♦  See  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an 
exquisitely  printed  duodecimo  volume,  from  the  press 
of  Ticknor  A  Pieldi*,  Boston,  1860. 

f  The  amiable  dirine.  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  hiwl  ft 
recorded  upon  his  tomb  that  he  was  "the  iotor  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.**  A  similar  ambition  alTecied  others, 
'  and  Lord  Brooke  had  the  inscription  placed  over  his 
I  grave— ^Folke  OrevUle,  Servant  to  Qneen  EHsabeth, 
Ooonaellor  to  King  James,  and  Friend  to  Sir  Philip 

Skmey." 
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was  one  oontintied  illastration  of  the  ptactioe  i  him  quite  at  home,  in  a  sort  of  speoial  pleader^s 
op  the  patronftge  of  ail  that  m  Aobl»^>r  «l0gaiit  i  office,  whiere.hia  ingeeiiity,  aeholftstio  subtiUj, 
in  action  and  in  l^rt,  .  <  and  tenaoimisttesa  im:  argnment^  stand  him  in 

But  Sir  Philip  .requires  to  be  read  and  S  s^ood  atead;  ftad  he  bvinga 'off  peetry  with 
studied  in  his  works.  Hand  in  hand  vith-the  :  lijriaag  colors,  for  h»  VASita  man  of  •  wit^  and 
record  of  his  life,  theae  m^w  faiLito  increase  \  seimie*  «nd.lefl(rain|^."<,  And:  fioutifct^  ealls  the 
^nr  admiration  of  the-^naor  in  hi&  gcoiits  and  ]  Defence  ^n  beaoiifol.  H-eiJiae,  distanguished 
personal  eharaeter.  If  the*  age<in:  wbichi.ite  I  by  good  sense  «nd  propriety  ef*tii«(igh«<"  He 
liyed  becamA  glonooa  :tbrough  tibej  reAeebed  I  acbds^  '^I  ahauld:  never' •forgi;ve  mysdf  wera  I 
lustre  of  its  scholars  and  wita^it  (wan  Sidney  \  emr  io  mevtiesi  Sitdney > without  an' >eKpraasi«n 
who  shone,  the  ^B^y\  morning-  atar^  iheifiistio  >  of  revarenoa  andilov«i'^  ' 
«atch  the  fire  of.thai.inlelleetual  reiaitttien  >  iHasliti,  witheome  preteaoe  ta  itmih,  vpeatts 
which  swept  over  England,  changfskg  iha.£ace  )  of  Sidney*  aa  one  '*  who  was  miTeraally  read 
«f  things,  transmitting  goand  Uiougkla  t«  a»e  >  a^d  enlhUsiaatiieilly  achnivad  iw  a  xHsatwry 
and  another,  and  adT^nfitng  the  itimeji  ,  ^  after  his -deaili,  and  who  has  be«R  admired 

"The  spacioui*  tiine^  o^  grear^tixabeth,^    '      \  ^^  ^^^  eilthwitttic,  bdt  with  «=more 
.     '      ^  '   vdistlint   ho^ag«,  fo¥  anetlier  eantnry^  after 

into  the  most  .glo)4PUB  tjtmt  the  annf^U.  af.  sqt^  <  ceasirig  to  bcreadL"  Pertiaps  th#  inbin^ation 
weignty  fian  bpast.  3;he  new  iprineiple  of  >  here  eotaTeyedlii^  «oma  with  better  grace  from 
nympatl^  and  oont^gion  kindled  its  flwrUeat^^e  Mithw  ef  The  SpirH  of  th©  Age,  iHul  he 
flame  in  Sir  PhiUp ^idneor,  .  Wfeenihe  J>e&nce  >  not  elsewhere! c4)nfeB««l  hfe iniiMUty toacqtifTe 
«f  Poeey  was  written  3a«fi»,waa  bj*t  la  yowth  >  ata»teibr«idtfey.  'NevertbeleM,'themidf«nee, 
of  twenty,  fipenaerwa^  only  ^.pUnning  the  N^fl^thoufgh  ftw,"  hasneve^  beett  as  meagre 
Eaery  Queen,  and  Shakspearet  wa&.but  *  boy  ]  or  eontemiptiWe  hm  HaiUlt  preteiided  r  and  ft 
playing  youthful  froUos  in  Sir  ,Th4>ina«  Luuy^s  I  ^  griming  again  *ight  bravely— a  good  sign  of 
deer-park.  The  immortal  **ApoJ»gie"  thus  >  the  hettltky.  itapfoved  lone  of  ihe  age,  baaing 
immedia^ly  preoeding  ^herftdvenfe  ef  Shaks-  >  the  atfenmptioaotf'preciftelrth*  Wme  Ibanda- 
peare  and  his  fellow  bards, on  ibhe  dramatic  stwn  which  Ho^Utt  ^llstorls  inta  a  meaning 
scene,  suggesU  m$ny  pleasant. a«4  signiftoiMit  >  eiaetl^  the  rwerse.  We  say  llrtit  8«dn»y*e 
xj^flections.  It.nnwt  be  .nemembened  iUi.uo  I  readera  we  multiplyihg  again.  Antohg  the 
lEilxasUr.hand  h^A  Uuched  the,  Jyr^  in  England  ]  Hterary  tetiTttls  of  the  year  is^w  ^  iko  erdi- 
Hince  the  days  pf  Chaucer  laid  Gewer^  who  Uaiy  Wt^wrtlveness.*'  fhla  »eWe  vohrtne  ia 
li?ed  when  Petrarch  and  Dante  :W<ike,  It^y  ^  prelWeed  with  a  biography  of  Sidney,  as  taU 
with  its  echoes.  Intervening  ages  had  done  )^^  comprehewsite  as  most  readers'win  desiro 
iiothing.  absolwMj,  to  evatain  its  dignity  or  ^  who  hate  not  the  thne  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
elevate  ita  tone;  nnd  tbe^^pokgie mourns  over  \  haustive  ritudy  of  so  multifanous  and  crowded 
the  d^gradaaon  into  which  the  art  had  fallen  ]  a  nf^.  Whether  in  relating  «hie  oaneer,  or 
^om  its  place  in.  ''^^the,  higl^pst  estimation  of  ^eetimatlng  wHh  app^oeiaUvo^  reterenee  '  the 
learning  to  be  the  Uughingfitock  .of  chAdren."  ^  oritioa*  scale  of  SidnOy's  writinge,  Mr.  Gray 
But  the  ridicule  j>f  generations,  a^nd  the  sneers  k  nefer  fitids  oecasforf  *e  IMter  in  his  praise  of 
9^  philosophers  ?^nd,yit3,  were  turned  aside  by  Uo  fitting  a  «rt)je«t  The  «*  Mieo^an^oiiB 
tj?e  glowii^g  argjimentr  The  champion  ,wj\s  \  worki'^  proper,  iwtnetliately  fallowing  the 
jouthful,  but  he  conquered  the  yror]^  ,  And  |  biography,  open  with  the  immortal  Defence  of 
every  succeeding  age^^  hailed  this  ipaaterly  >  poesy.  Thk  is  fWlOwedwith't^  bolleMiOU'of 
produQdon,  thi^.^hymn  oi  intelleotual  ^)eauty,"  >  gonnets  and  songs,  written  in  oommemOration 
not  merely  as  the  "  noblest  tribute  erer  offered  i  ^  j^y  j^j^^  i^nd  entitUd  AetrepM  and 
to  the  aUurements  of  the  muse,"  but  as  one  of  UteUa.  ITeitaremiscellaneotispoeni^  •  These 
the  most  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and  finished  ea- 1  ^^  fc^^^  by  the  Lady  of  May,  n  Maaqne, 
says  in  the  language.  I  writien  for  QueOn  Hll«abeth-at  a  tttte  #hefi 

To  quote  the  many  who  have  spoken  in  S  her  majesty  was  entertaining  the  propo«ris  of 

praise  of  the  Pefence  of  Poesy  were  to  cite  the  i  

multitudes  whp  haye  been  delighted  with  Sir  > 

Philip  himself.    JBven  Hazlitt  and  Horace  Wal- 1    *  The  Miscellaneous  W6rk8  of  Sir  Philip  Sidnej, 

pole,  the  only  two   men   of    note   who   spake  \  ^^'^   ^**^  *  ^**  *^  *^  Author,  and  IHuBtrattTo 

habitually  in  disparagement  of  the  majority  of  ^^!*tw^  ^""T  ^  ^1^'  !l!S2!!** -,^^!l!S^ 
o*j       .  i.k   X     li  is   J  J.      J     <«n^  the  Inner  Tempter     \  toI.,  octwroy  eleflatttfy 

Sidney  8  works,  Could  find  no  excuse  for  de-^^^^^  ^^  ^i^tei,  laid  paper.  BotConp  T.aH.P. 
traction  here.     **Here,*'  says  Hazlitt,  "we  find  <  Bumham. 
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tho  Duke  of  Alen^on ;  Valour  Anatomiicd^  in  a  \ 
Fancy,  now  for  the  first  time  inchided  in  Sid*-  \ 
nej's  collected  writing^  ;  the  celebrated  letter  : 
to  Queen'  Elizabeth,  Ann^^  1580y  ]>i«8uadii>g 
her  from  MaanryTng  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  writlen, 
sajs  Unme,  *'  witit  unusual  elegance  of  e£- 
pressioo,  as  Wdl  as  force  of  reasoning/'  "  so 
that,"  dbserTes  Sirsrpe,  in  his  Annals  of  4he 
Reformation,  **this  letter,  abounding  wiih  wieh 
close  application  of  arguments,  seems  to  have 
swayed  the  qoeen  to  decline  this  notion ;"  the 
Diseouifse  in  Defence  of  his  Uncle,  the  Ebrl  of ; 
Leicester,  pronounced  by  Lord  Oxfwrd  ***kir 
finitely  tJhe  mosA  Takiable  of  8ir  PbiUp's 
writings;  Letters  Reparlnted  from  the  Sidney 
Papers^  Biograp2ua»»i,  etc.,  i^nd  Letters  from 
th«  UapubUshed  Originals  in  the  Brilish 
Museum*  These  last»  sittoen  in  number, 
here  make  their  ^rst  m^peaiunoe^  and  are  ea- 
peoially  ▼aludble  aa  throwing  fresh  light  on 
Sidney's  character.  ThA  Arcadia  ijone,  of  i^l 
Sidney's  writings,  is  excluded  from  this  ample 
Tolume.  Of  this  work,  now  knoyrn  to  most 
readers  by  name  oi)}y)  though  once  hail^  sb 
"  the  charm  of  ages,"  it  was  Sidney's  own  wish 
that  it  might  pass  isto  that-  oUivi^n  which  :it 
has  now  very  nearly  found.  The  fate  of  Haj»-' 
rington's  Ooeana,  Moore's  Utopia,  and  Bacon's 
Atlantis,  is  simiUr.  Thoueh  written  by  men 
of  distinguished  ability;  they  have  been  lei^t 
to  fame  for  their  want  of  directness,  of  earn- 
estness, and  sympatby ;  bo  sure  is  it  th«t,  an 
incision  of  the  writer's  ^wn  nature — a  living 
belief  in  his  work,  is  ossentiol  to  »  lasting 
success^ 

To  pass  from  one  noble  spirit  to  anothen  the 
transition  is  easy  from  Sidney  to  the  groAt  and 
good  Dr.  Arai^.*  Arnold's  has  been  pro^ 
nounced  the  noblest  life  of  modern  times. 
Certainly  it  was  among  the  most  usefuL  Un- 
soUied  purity  of  character,  a  charity  that^ 
stopped  not  at  creeds  or  beliefs,  unflinching 
integrity  of  purpose,  unwavering  determina- 
tion of  effort,  and  a  most  unselfish  disinterested- 
ness of  action,  these,  with  high  intellectual 
power,  great  diversity  of  attainments,  true 
Christian  fearlessness  of  oonduot^  and  the 
most  unassuming  modesty,  unite  in  one  man 


♦  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D., 
Late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  eto^  etc  By 
Arthur  Penrtqrn  Stanleyt,  M.  A^  BeghMPrefeaaor  of  ^ 
Eeolesiastfcsl  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford- 
r  Third  American  from  the  last  London  Edition.  2  vols., 
12roo.    Boston;  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

School  Days  at  Rugby.  By  an  Old  Boy.  Illnstratcd 
from  Designs  by  Larkin  O.  Mead,  Jr.  1  vol.,  Uaao. 
Mew  edition,  beautifiilly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 


our  highest  conception  of  iHiat  constitutes  the 
good  and  great  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature.  There  Is  no  Unsel  About  a  life  like 
this.  It  is  sturdy,  opeb,  healthftil,  and  honesty 
beaatifnl  and  cheering  to  the  gaze  of  all  men. 
Mr.  Stanley  piotores  AraoldHs  ehMtioter  attd 
oondudt  clearly  and  familiarly,  ao  by  one  who 
was  Admitted  to  the  perMoal  knowledge  and 
loving  oonfidenee  of  bis  fHend,  gained  first 
whilein  the  capacity  of  m  Rugby  pupil.  Thomstr 
Hughes,  in  his  fAttious  narrative  of  Ten 
Brownfs  School  Days*  sketches  Rugfby  inner 
sehooi  la^  as  it  has  ne^^er  been  sketched 
before,  and  shall  jwwvrh^  ^gsia.  These  two 
books  are  closely  allied,  and  yet  are  entirely 
dissinfiilar.  So  far  as  we  may  estimate  the 
ifltinfate  |)erson«l  ktteWl<$d^  of  the  revered 
•head  master  exhibited  in  'either  narrative,  or 
ti»e  a^otioitate  veiseiMltotf  Air  bis  m4»iiory  en- 
tertAkied Illy  each  autktih^r^speetiVely,  they  a^ 
iiet  unlike,  biftthere0eAiblftiie«-go«meiVirther. 
Both' Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  SCAVl^y  were  'Rughj 
ptx)^'\^:  Beth  are  pvondef  of  HhaOtHle  than  df 
rhiny  Q^ber  bonor  or  ^ecoorrebee  in'  their' ItvM. 
RUgby  shaped  their  ttinds  and  moulded  their 
natures,  and  gnttieo^  V>  i^gby  tev<er  grows 
cMd'ia'the  bosom  "*f4l'  Rtigby  boy.  But  Mv. 
Stanley's  nttrrative  goes  tyAfM^e^atldbeyofld  t^e 
assOeiatfotA  and  the'^M<0  s5>%tem  of  thut 
honored  Mstitotion.  His  is  %  nArt«tive  thut 
takes  !tt  tb^  whole  career  of  his  teacher  aad 
iViendv  shaping  itself  in  a  «eiii^b«ii«lve'  soe- 
oession  of  pictures,  w4th  Arnold  fbr  the  oentrAl 
figure.  '  Tom  Brown'is  nArrsi^^  is 'but «  single 
pioturei."  Tho^eanvaffls  Ittt^ge^  attd=  Ae  group- 
ing extensive,  but  the  p1ctili#*  is  onet  And  yet 
a  picture  so  exact,  so  spirited, 'and  so  minute, 
t  hAt  every  reader  feels  thAt  nothing  is  wanting, 
In  tone,'  coT6r,  or  shade,  to  complete  it. 

For  those  who  hold  that  a  hian's  aft^r  life  Is 
according  to  the  impressldn  which  lias  been 
stamped  upon  it  in  his  eftrly  years,  or  that 
whatever  grfeatness  he  may  attrtin  is  but  the 
result  of  seed  86wn  and  nurtured  in  youth,  the 
contemplACion  of  Arnold's  career  jjresentsmawy 
confirmatory  prooft.  f!he  one  Idng  triumph  at 
Rugby  Wfts  but  the  consequence  of  the  expe- 
riment at  Lallham,  or  the  still  earlier  et- 
periences  of  Oxford.  This  is  dearly  shown  in 
Stanley*sbiography,  and  the  interesting  chapter 
supplied  to  the  opening  pages  of  the  fiairatite 
by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Arnold's  fellow  col- 
legian. This  chapter  refers  to  Arnold's  career 
as  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford,  fresh  from 
Winchester  college,  **a  mere  boy  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  years,  but  qnite  equal  to 
take  his  part  in  the  arguments  of  the  common* 
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room,"  It  presents  a  livelj  picture  of  his 
cl^acter  and  peculiarities  aa  a  young  man, 
s^OvriAg  how  intense  was  his  interest  in  Utera- 
ti^e,  ancient  and  nu^de^-rali^ays,  preferring 
historj  rather,  tha^i  ppetry,  and  truth  rather 
than  romance — and  how  d^ep,ly  l^e  w^attracted 
tgrihe  stirring  political  oopHrrences  of  the  time, 
Q(abra;Cedin  the  iinpprtaftt  cpdisis  of  English  his* 
iffi^  covering  thj?  period  betweeQ  1810  and  1816, 
l^ld  surginjg.wUh  itheP^in^ular  battles  and 
the  Continental  campaigns.  His  studies  and 
i^e^s^iona  at  this  p^ned  wepre  f^uiyl  in  Aris- 
totle, t  Herodo^is  and  T^ucjdid^s.  On,  these, 
b^  conniection  with  the  Bib^  he  ^bought  the 
knowledge -of  a  Christiai^  was  the.  best  based. 
Se  took,  a  ^gh  degree,  gaii^ed  the  prose  prizes, 
and  obt|tined  a  ^fcdlowe^ip  a^  Oriel^  then  re- 
futed to  biS  the  ^lue  ribboa  of  the  tjniyersity. 
Kis  ooUeaguea  were  emixn^n^  np^n— Whalely, 
Keble,,, Hawkins,  Cople^ton^  Day^son,  Pusey, 
)Utti]|an,  and  othar .  eeiebriiies  of.  great  re- 
ligiona  >  earaestneas  and  .  inteUectiial  activity, 
^rere  of  the  number,  **st^ng  pp,  the  long 
Ajbegnated  wpkterfl,!"  of  Ei^Ush  thought  and 
theology. 

,.  Qimaelf  anin^teUeotnalglAJT^t^  a,nd  a  Reformer, 
^  eombattedy  fear^esajiy  «^  perseyeringly, 
vhatiie  oonaidered  existing  religious  abuses, 
4o4  atartlied  hk  asaociat^,  in  the  very  strpng- 
^I(d  of  Toryism,  )]|7  hia  energetio  i^saults  on 
linati^Uiena  «nd  principle^,,  which  ^f^d.  been 
)0qMaidegfi4i  imm^ulat^  upjassailable,  and  in- 
Jiiolable.  He  gloried  in  distinguishing  Chris- 
itMMiHj  a^ainat  aU  Chfirohea  that  olaimed  to  be 
"ohMrtaMd  flerpfratienfl^.and  the  privileged 
ekajHD^ls  ofaalvatipn.  He  did.  pot  limit  his 
definition  of  the  *Chu^e]i^'  tp  the  clergy  alone, 
but  inoluded  ih^  laity  also  in  this  'Congrega- 
tion  of  Christiansly'  of  which  he  maintained 
ibat  the  true  Bcojeai^  w^  constituted.  ,  He 
also  upheld  the  authority  of  Scripture  ag^ainst 
.Aha  tfiiQbiiioal  plirftMoiogy  ot  Counpils,  Fathers, 
and  Tractarians,  which  he  condemned  as  dis- 
torting the  truths  tending  to  popery  and  priest- 
craft, and  substituting  unrealities  for  realities/' 
*<I  have  seen,"  saya. Mr.  Coleridge,  **all  the 
leaders  of  the  common-room  engaged  with  him 
at  once,  and  not  always  with  great  scrupu- 
losity as  to  the  fliimess  of  their  arguments.'' 
•^ever,"  observes  the  Quarterly  Review,  "did 
man  better  merit  the  triumpiiant  "reception  he 
met  with  from  all  classes  iHien,  having  lived 
down  calumny  and  opposition,  he  appeared  in 
the  crowded  theatre  of  the-  UnivenHty  aa  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  This  was  deemed  by  him 
to  be  the  greatest  honor  he  eould  possibly 
receive,  for  he  loved  Oxfbrd  from  the  first  to 


the  last,  and  in  spite  of  aU  ker  Iteulto  and 
antagonism  to  himself,  turned  to  her  with  the 
most  faithful  filial  aflfection." 

After  a  nine  years'  residence  atOzford,'Anield 
removed  to  Lallbam,  married,  took  prival* 
pupils,  and  passed  another  nine  y«u«--^cte^ 
nine  in  a  paradise  of  peaee.  ^Hete  hit 
powers  ripened,  and  full  6i  lof^  diMigasani 
panting  for  «  wider  field  of  oseftdnettv  he  is 
1828  succeeded  Dr.  I^ol,  ik  theHe»4>Mact«p* 
ship  of  Rugby  :  now  his  professiottalltfVsb^gia, 
and  he  plunged  into  fourteen  years ' of  wnlmM^ 
rupted  toil.^  Nor  did  he  rest  fWnn  his  lahen 
until  he  had  fuHy  Verified  th»  prediotS^n  oNhe 
Provost  of  Oriel,  that  he  would  change  tliefiMfr 
of  education  all  through  the  public  tehoA  «f 
England. 

We  have  referred  to  the  feelings  of  aiTeetiea, 
veneration,  and  (Confidence  which  Arnold  in- 
spired in  his  pupils.  Their  love  f9t  ym 
amounted  almost  to  pefSonal  iddatfj.  The 
grim  Ogre  which  the  school-boy'a  Hmej  usiiatly 
erects  out  of  the  petty  tyrant,  to  letoa  bow  to 
circumyent  whom  soon  becomee  ihm  -kighest 
ambition  of  the  boy,  hod  no  place  in  a^  Rag^ 
lad's  imagination  or  experience 9  tmt  every 
Rugby  pupil  looked  up  to  hh  mastter  -«•  a 
superior  being,  as  one  on  whose  de^ocioa  and 
unceasing  concern  he  might  rely,  wii«8e  plaas 
were  drawn  solely  fbr  the  contfto*^  and  komfit 
of  the  little  commofnita^,  and  iirkoe*  iru8t»  is 
turn,  was  centered  in  th^  iJonforAiid  wniu^ff 
of  e^ch  individual  member  fbt  th^^proaieiMft 
of  the  honor  and  digt^ity  of  the^^aekaoli  Tte 
ingenuousness  of  jodih  ciiuld  not  &!]  tafeoe- 
pond  faithfully  to  a  trust  Irh^r^  thmx  i 
sympathies  were  so  g«fn!ally  called  into  i 

The  genius  of  Al*nold  foiknd  aoootiie 
of  power  in  ttotk;  haiNf  self  i^ovk^  and  wsk 
for  every  pupfl.  He  inteiftaifiod  lil^  m  JLaUfaaai 
.  pupil  tells  US,  and  made  ^very  aokolat.vM 
I  (hat  there  wiks  a  work  f&t  Mm  to  do^  rnmA  Ikat 
his  happiness  as  well  aa  his  dutj-faiy  va.dMag 
that  v^rk  well/^  We  Aif kt wasder how  Am^ 
could  have  IransfcMned  into  m  plaanne,  mhat 
boys  genet*ally  find  Bo:obnexioi»:«,,4iaoi^liae; 
hut  het«  1\rin  Brown  liimself  oamea  to  our  aid- 

*« We  felt  him  to  he^  «ia»,vw^.>«it^  «Ukif  , 
heart,  and  soul,  and  atroaga^  w^$  ftririif 
against  whatever  was  BMan^^Mid  unmanly^  |Mi<i 
unrighteott«fn  ottr little  w«W  ..♦  *  ♦  *  * 
that  kfe  iHta  the  ^wsma  living  toicc;  of  one  wie 
was  fighting  Ibr  ui^  and  by  oar  sides,  and 
calling  on  ne  to  helpi  hin^and  onr  onrsdves, 
and  one  anotker.  And  so,  ipieajily,  and  HtOe 
•by  littloi  kutaurely.  and  steadily  on  the  wk«lt, 
was  brought  home  to  the  young  boy,  for  tks 
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first  time,  the  meaning  of  his  life ;  that  it  was  / 
na  hotttt  »T  slaggard's  paradise  into  which  he 
had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field 
ordaiAed  Croia  of  old,  where  there  are  no  spec- 
titon,  but-  the  youngest  must  taice  his  side, 
aid  the  stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who 
roused  this  consciousness  in  them,  showed  them 
at  the  aam«.  timet  by  every  word  he  spake  in 
the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whole  daily  life,  how 
that boltle  wa0  to  be  fought;  and  stood  there 
before  thean^  their  feUow-soldier,  and  the  cap- 
taiaef  their  band.  The  true  sort  of  captain 
t«o  ibr  a  boy's'  army;  one  who  had  no 
nuBgjlTinca  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of 
<K>gMaandr  and,  lot  who  would  yield  or  make 
fimoe^  would  fight  the  fight  out  (so  the  boy 
felt)  to  the  last  gasp,  and  the  last  drop  of 
bleed.'* 

Tern  Bjoown.*8  whole  narratiye  is  a  spirited 
detienee  of  Araold'a  method  of  instruction  and 
(beeipline,  not  written  as  a  defence  nor  ex 
M&ded  analysis  of  a  systemi  but  incidentally 
iflttstntiDg  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the 
Head-Master*8.  policy  as  it  naturally  presented 
iMi  im  the  everyday  school  experiences  of 
Tom  Beown,  the  author.  In  no  part  of  the 
aanatHeia  liiia  more  eloquently  illustrated  than 
where  the  Poctor.  whose  knowledge  of  boy 
nature  waa  almost  intuitive,  perceiving  the 
ctpaWUty  of  jjood  in  Tom,  plaoed  in  charge  of 
that  onnaBAgeable  boy,  a  new  lad,  of  delicate 
frane  and  r^ved  tastes.  TKe  touching  inci- 
tei  of  -thftpTi^ers,  Tom's  sudden  interest,  and 
his  pnteitioa  of  the  delicate  youth,  will  be 
tiiidly  sdcaUed  by  every  reader.  Tom  who 
had  aknoat  rim  to  waste,  and  had  fallen  under 
the  tvioits  diapleasoTe  of  his  master,  running 
into  the  ^eiy  teeth  of  the  Doctor's  famous 
tpetifio^  exp«l8ien»  was  completely  changed 
hy<he  tinder  infloeace  of  the  home-sick  and 
h^pleM  oittdng*  Nor  was  the  experiment  less 
heaeieial  on  the  shirUking,  sensitive  nature  of 
the  new  J^wy^  ■  ^THe  gentle  stri^nger  found 
fa  hfi  shivdy  gnavdiaa  a  buttress  and  a  back- 
bene,  aii4  ooe  who  made  school  things  pleasant, 
«r  les»  nftpleaaanl  to  him ;  irhile  Tom,  feeling 
the  new  dignity  of  icBponaibility,  and  the 
dtity  of  irwerfng  i^  twig  jiaocd  under  his  care, 
ttrfaeJ  otw  a  iwr  l«af  himself,  budded,  flow- 
eiH  and  Ui  dtte  season  pvoduoed  excellent 
froits.  rfis  dondnant  qualities  were  developed, 
tad  by  protecUng  a  hetplese  dient,  he  pro- 
tected himself.  The  splrH  of  «he  wild  animal 
▼s^  Umed,  and  Tom  iras  saved  while  on  the 
Twy  brink  of  destroctidn.  The  working  ont 
lias  favorite  experiment  of  Arnold's  fbrms  the 
turning-tide  in  Tom*8  aifairs ;  the  narratiTe, 


cleverly  told  step  by  step,  becomes  saddened  by 
the  death  of  one  of  tke  School-boys,  and  by  a 
crritical  illness  of  Arthur's ;  the  key-note  is 
pitehed  in  a  lower  key,  and  is  attuned  by 
serious  events  ♦  «  *  *  »  this  note  rises 
with  the  catastrophe,  and  the  conclusion  is 
heightened  by  the  pathos,  which  is  contrasted 
by  the  liveliQesss,  dash,  and  glitter  ^of  the 
commencement;  the  drama  passes  from  the 
«omic  to  the  tragic,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  sudden  and  most  deplored  death  of 
Arnold." 

His  work  was  done,  faithfully  and  well.  No 
man  who  ever  occupied  a  position  at  all  identi* 
cal  with  Arnold's  ever  labored  more  directly, 
devotedly  or  successfully.  His  influence  has 
extended  b.eyond  his  generation,  and  has  bees 
felt  in  other  lands  than  his  own  England; 
Many  of  the  men  of  mark  now  occupying  high 
positions  in  their  country's  service,  glory  in 
tracing  the  beginnings  of  their  greatness  to 
his  tdachings.  Possibly  the  very  might  and 
strength  of  England  itf  largely  due  to  the  faith- 
fulness, and  conscientious  and  courageous 
discharge  of  duty  exhibited  in  this  one 
man. 

Por  those  who  would  trace  the  development 
and  growth  of  this  influence  in  one  Rugby 
boy ;  he  who  has  already  made  himself  so  attract- 
ive to  a  million  of  American  readers — a  rat's 
pleasure  is  offered  in  Mr.  Hughes'  new  narra^ 
tive,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  a  sequel  to  the  School 
Days  at  Rugby.  The  six  monthly  parts  which 
have  already  appeared^-from  the  press  of  the 
same  royal  literary  benefkotors  who  introduced 
to  American  readers  the  Rugby  narrative — 
prove  that  the  same  naturalness,  simplicity, 
and  quiet  strength  which  gave  elegance  and 
vigor  to  that  remarkable  book,  are  as  eloquent 
and  marked  in  the  sequel,  and  that  Tom  at 
Oxford  is  indeed  our  old  fHend  Tom  of  Rugby, 
more  matured  and  studious  perhaps,  bnt  stUl 
the  same  hrave,  sturdy,  hearty,  honest  English 
lad. 


ADVICE. 

B«  and  continiie  poor  young  man,  while 
others  aronnd  you  grew  rich  by  ftraud  and  dis- 
honesty; bear  the  pain  of  defeated  hopes, 
whHe  others  gain  the  accomplishment  of  theirs 
by  flattery;  forego  the  gracious  pressure  of 
the  hand,  for  wbioh  others  cringe  and  crawl. 
Wrap  yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a 
friend  *and  your  daily  bread.  If  you  have  in 
such  a  course  grown  gray  with  unblemished 
honor,  bless  Ood  and  die. 


ARTHUR'S    HOME    MAOAZINE. 


LETTERS    TO    THE    GIRLS. 


BT  AiTirr  hatth. 
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There,  Lvlcj,  or  Mary,  or  Jane,  do  not  let 
that  pout  come,  and  spoil  all  the  dimples,  that 
a  moment  ago  were  nestling  around  your  pretty 
mouth,  just  because  your  mother  said,  <*  Child 
don't  muss  up  that  cbrawer  so,"  or  called  yon 
back  to  straighten  out  the  mat,  that  you  in 
your  haste  sent  flying  round  to  a  right-angle 
with  the  door.  What  if  you  do  hare  to  tarry 
a  moment,  before  you  get  out  into  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  your  hands  wait  a  little  ere  they 
twine  the  fern  and  the  honeysuckle  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  oak,  that  has  lived  for 
centuries,  in  the  heart  of  the  dim  old  forest ! 
What  if  you  could  not  go  out  at  all,  girls  ? 
There,  think  of  that  1 

Suppose  you  change  places  wHh  y<»urttothet-, 
let  her  throw  on  her  eape^bonnet,  and  pass 
out  through  the  garden  gate,  and  you  don  her 
checked  apron — turn  housekeeper  and  tend 
the  baby  1  Willie  is  as  sweet  as  a  rose-bud, 
fresh  from  his  morning  bath — but  you  can  only 
stop  to  tose  him  onoe — give  him  a  kiss,  and 
turn  him  off  to  little  sister  Fannie,  and  go  out 
into  the  kitchen,  to  see  about  the  puddhigs  and 
meat  for  dinner  I  The  flies  are  buzxing  around, 
and  the  sun  is  pouring  in  through  an  unclosed 
door,  and  the  air  seems  most  suffocatfaig — but 
there  you  must  stay,  for  it  would  nerer  do  f  o 
go  into  the  nice,  cool  parlor  or  hall,  with  eggs, 
butter,  and  milk,  to  concoct  dishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fatigue  of  running  down  stairs 
for  added  portions  of  salt,  spice,  and  flour 
that  will  be  sure  to  be  needed.  Whipping  the 
eggs  is  quite  an  arm-aching  process — and 
basting  the  meat,  giyes  you  the  headache; 
and  just  as  you  think  of  sitting  down,  Willie's 
loud  cry  calls  you  to  the  nursery!  The  tears 
have  run  down  his  chedcs  and  mingled  with 
the  stains  of  cherry-jam,  with  which  little 
Fannie  has  seen  fit  to  feed  him,  and  his  white 
sack  and  dress  are  in  a  deplorable  plight,  and 
tired,  cross,  ready  for  his  daily  nap,  he  has  to 
go  into  ikis  bath  again.  Amid  soreamings  and 
shoutings  that  show  plainly  Nature  has  fitted 
him  for  a  stump  speaker,  he  is  re-dressed,  and 
Nellie  Bly,  in  your  loudest  key,  is  struck  up 
for  his  particular  benefit. 

After  a  weary  half-hour  of  singing,  coaxing, 
and  rocking,  his  winking  eyes  close,  and  you 
consign  him  to  his  orib,  and  darkening  the 
room,  and  rubbing  your  aching  arms — ^for 
Willie  is  a  plump  b4by~you  hasten  to  the 


kitchen !  If  the  sun  is  hotr— the  fire  is  cool, 
and  the  puddings  ditto,  and  it  wants  a  little 
OYor  an  hour  to  the  noontide  meal,  and  in  a 
perfect  fever— for  papa  is  a  precise  man— you 
kindle  the  coals!  There  is  no  rest,  much  less 
romance^  as  you  flit  hither  and  (hither— heat- 
ing your  face  as  you  hurry  the  stiuces,  and 
weajrying  yeur  feet  as  you  step  busily  over  the 
hasd,  uttcarpeted  floor. 

Amid  all  this  bustle  and  preparation,  pictures 
of  the  cool,  shadowy  w»ods,  with  a  mound  of 
moss,  and  a  little  brook  that  slowly  ripples 
along,  mirroring  the  ferns  that  dip  their  plumes 
into  the  water8,-^«teRl  into  your  mind,  and 
you  wonder  how  any  ooe  can  bear  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  house  working  all  day  I  A  pang  of 
remorse  strikes  you,  as  yon  think  of  your  poor 
mother,  prisoned  from  year  to  year ;  but  you 
drive  it  awny  by  saying,  »*OhI  mother  don't 
care  for  the  wooda  and  the  meadows — she  had 
rather  be  busy  in  tJbe  house !"  How  do  you 
know  mother  don't  oare  for  the  woods  and  the 
meadows?  Did  you  not  find  some  mosses 
bright  and  green,  on  the  window-sill— that  you 
brought  home  from  a  ramble  weeks  ago,  and 
tlirew  carelessly  down  by  the  kitchen  door  ? 
Who  watched  over  and  watered  them,  that  she 
m^ht  see  daily  a  bit  of  the  green  wood  ?  Who 
, gazed  at  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  when 
questioned,  replied  **  I  was  thinking  of  the  old 
oak,  beneath  which  Minnte  and  I  used  to  sit 
to  twine  wreaths  when  children — ^It  seems  but 
I  yesterday.''  There,  it  seems  but  yesterday  to 
her,  and  do  you  not  think  you  will  like  to  go 
there  to-morrow  ?  You  must  not  think  that 
beo«,use  mother  patiently  and  uncomplainingly 
walks  her  weary  round  at  home,  because  it  is 
her  duty,  tbat  ahe  has  no  longings  tor  the  ea9e 
and  freedom  of  life:  but  there  is  one  thing 
you  may  think,  and  be  both  the  happier  for  the 
thinking,  if  you  will  only  act  accordingly. 
Not  to  pout  if  your  mother  only  asks  you  to 
replace  what  you  have  misplaced,  but  cheer^ 
fully  to  deny  yourself  some  of  your  pleasures 
thai  she  may  have  more ;  and  the  memorf 
of  those  acts  will  be  dear  to  yon,  as  the 
haunta  of  childhood — when  the  birds  sing 
and  the  lilies  wave  above  her,  yon  now  ddl 
mother. 

BtnOf  Ohio. 


TnxoTsoH  says  it  Is  hard  to  personate 
and  act  a  part  long;  for  where  truth  is 
not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always  be 
endeavoring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out 
and  betray  hei-self  one  time  or  another. 


THE    EUSE. 


8S 


THE    RUSE. 


<  liTes,  and  when  AlaUi«a  Tag  bvit  sixteen  jears 

^  of  age,  she  found  herself  an  orphan,  portion- 

BY  LXzziK  UNwooD.  ,  j^ss,  and  with  a  Kt«o  bi*l»be»  three  years  of 

'*  Mtut  I  aooept  them  ?    0  God,  hast  thou  \  age  clinging  to  her,  affrighted  at  the  sight  of 

forsaken  me  1"    Alath«a  Ihi  Pont  rested  her  \  the  dead,  the  open  grate,  and  the  anguish 

arm  upon  the  table,  «nd^  leaning  her  bead  ^  upon  his  Aietcgr'a  faiee. 

upon  her  hand,  wept  tears  of  anguidi,  suoh  i     OTor  and  ovev-  again  did  Alatbea  eount  flke 
tears  as  the  poor,  the  desolate,  the  wronged,  <  few  so^all  {oeocA  oC<  gold  ska  had  left  «ft«r  tiie 


only  weep.  Little  parcels  Were  scattered 
around  upon  the  table — a  few  yards  of  ribbon 
in  one,  some  dress  trimmings  in  anotfaei^,  a  | 


last  fuaetal  expenses  w«re  paid;  and,  rery 
vunutelyy  upon  her  fifagers^  did  she  calculate 
the  soT^al  necessary*  articles  «aob  p)«ce  wo«1d 


roll  of  cotton  cloth,  a  pair  of  glores,  and  some  \  buy.   CavafuUy,  wifh  the  tears  fallsng  fast  upon 


them^did  aha  fald  theiiL  in  a'  pieaeof  paper, 
and  lay  th^im  avAy>  an  ikgt  bottom  of  her  tmnt. 
Only  onai  did : shei reserve,  srbioh  the  landlord 
changed  for  hssr  whm  he  caaiod  that  erening 
to  see  if  she  was  gbong  ia.ksep*  the  house. 
Shej^ed  lum<te  Jeass  hw  two  df  the  rooms 
at  at  less  reni^  which  hor  agreed  to  do  as  hfs 
eye  rested  upon  the  coin  in  lisir  hand. 
VarioMS  ways  wera  sn^esAsd  to  the  mind  of 


small  plaid  for  aprons  finishing  the  Mttle  stock 
of  dry-goods.  Upon  the  ftoor  stood  a  market- 
basket  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  raisins,  and 
soTeral  pounds  of  dried  Aruit,  ail  done  up  in  a 
merchantable  way,  and  corresponding  whh  the 
bill  that  laid  open  upon  the  table— receipted. 

The  sorrowful  stillness  ynm  interrupted  by 
little  feeU    MisehieTOUs  fingers  were  presently 

pulling  upon  a  raisin  stem  that  had  protruded ^^_ ^ «, 

through  the  brown  wrapper,  while  the  sweet,  \  the  orphsA  girl,  by  whiob  she  might  earn  a 
coaxing — **  Mayn't  I,  Allie,  hare  one  ?"  aroused  ^  living  ior.haraslC  and-helplesB  little  brother, 
the  weeping  girl,  and  bvought  a  look  of  care  >  Bat  barrisra  avoia  'ia  cash.  Synpat^fxfng 
and  tenderness  wliere  the  tears  had  been.  ?  friewds  wste  in'an4s«i-^«ome  wondering  what 

*'  Wait,  Willie,  and  I'll  giro  you  some,*'  was  l  in  ilxawoBldwaa  going  (to  become  of  her — some 
the  half  absent  response.  And  the  child,  nc-  \  wiiihing»r  most  saiAestly)  she  had  Ariends  to  go 
customed  to  obedience,  stood  asldt  and  waited  \  to^while  ^jOther  sOme^  quietly  laSd  down, 
for  the  promised  dainties.  <  here  and  therci  wher*  no  qro  but  hers  would 

Alathea  Du  Pont  was  an  orphan,  and — poor.  \  be  likely  t^xeatv  samethiiig  fbr  pTMMt  neces- 
But^  when  the  beginning    and    the  end  are  ^  sitias. 

known,  and  all  the  intermediate  events,  then  5  The  Arab  gvtei  pfeasmre  of  grief  was  stlH 
will  the  name  of  the  Tillage  where  a  portion  of  ?  upon  her  bsaat,  wflwnthe'fiithsrtoBSSand  motheih' 
her  childhood  was  passed,  where  her  .first  great  ?  less  girl  bent  over  her  tasb-^hs  first  labor  IffSe 


sorrow  came  upon  her,  and  where  her  first  I 
great  struggle  of  lifis  was  cndured^H9tand  out  < 
bright  and  clear  from  its  surroundings,  for,  in  < 
its  history  will  be  written-***  Once  the  home  J 
of  an  angel." 

lions.  Pu  Pont,  the  father  of  Alathea,  was  < 
a  Frenchman,  and  had  been  a  man  of  son 
standing  in  his  country.  But,  having  been  < 
stripped  of  his  possessions  during  a  great  < 
national  oonYulsien,  had,  with  has  yanng  and  * 
accomplished  wife,  and  infant  dJMighter^  sought  J 
a  home  in  America.  They  both  became  suo-  \ 
oessliil  teachers  in  one  of  our  northern  cities; ! 
but,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  exertion, 
the  health  of  both  had  giyen  way,  and,  with  a  j 
little  remnant  of  property,  they  at  length  ra-  < 
moYcd  to  a  neighboring  village,  with  the  hope  < 
of  finding  in  its  purer  atmosphere  the  health  \ 
and  strength  that  had  stealthily  left  them. 
But  their  will  was  not  God's  will.  Month  < 
after  month  they  failed,  and  year  after  year  \ 
did  the  approaching  change  become  more  cer- 
tain.    Their  little  property  wasted  with  their ! 


had  aver  presMd  lapotL  iMr.  *  She  had  procured 
sewwipf^m  a  store. in  ^s  T^ags.'  She  had 
tho4ght  of  teaching,  far  whieh  lAie  was  ^ly 
competent^  but-the  sad-effeet  dtat  employment 
had  hadupoA  hm  lent  parents,  deterred  her. 
She  wns  qwok  'With  her  needle,*  and  w4fh  that 
she  determined  to^aee  what  sks  eould  do. 

EUia  Edmunds^  the  proprietor  of  the  store 
where  Alatha»  had  obtained  her  warfr,  was  an 
unmarried  man,  ^ongh  he  had  worn  for  some 
years.Ute  Bnarhaof  fnll  manhood;  and,  when 
she,  in  person,  had  applied  to  him  for  sewing, 
he  readi^  handed  to  her  materials  for  cloth^ 
ing«  forgetting^  in  his  momentary  admiratioa 
of  her  beautiful  face,  some  of  the  dlteotions 
necessary  to  accompany  them.  A  «all  was  the 
result  of  this  OTorsight,  and^  finding  the  yteung 
girl  as  sensible  as  she  was  beaatiful,  calls  and 
errands  were  multiplied,  nntil,  at  last,  it  be^ 
came  almost  a  daily  ooourreaee  for  Mr.  Ed- 
munds to  see  the  orphan  giii,  provide  her  with 
employmant,  and  attend  to  the  supplying  of 
her  wants. 
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Alathea  soon  found  Uiat  the  result  of  her 
greatest  efforts  were  insuffioient  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  herself  and  little  brother; 
and,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  she  accepted, 
for  a  time,  the  generous  ptovisioa  her  em- 
ployer made  Sor  her*  But,  gradually,  a  fuel- 
ing of  delicacy  stole  «q>Q&  her,  and  she  b^^an 
to  have  an  indistinct  and  ttndefoable  dread  of 
receiving  articles  from  Mr«  Edmtlnds^  store,*  for 
whi«h  she  knew  her  labor  had  not-  paid.  Not 
th»t  ihere  had. ever  been  anything  in  the  words 
or  appearance  of 'her  employer,  to  oflEind  her ; 
hk*  whole  bearing  toward  her  haring  been  one 
of  marked  respect  since  their  first  aoqnaint^ 
ance;  but,  she  began  to  feel  that  ber  obUga* 
tions  were  becoming  heavy,  and  die  knew  not 
how  they  were  to  be  cancelled. 

It  was  in  the  distress  ^  of  mind  that  these 
thoughts  and  fibelings  iuKb  oosaaidned,  ihMit  we 
find  her  ezclaioung  in  her  belplcssnetS) 

**  Mtut  I  accept  tMn  ?  0  God,  hatt  thou 
forsaken  mel" 

The  little  pet.  brother  alone  had-  power  to 
dispel  the  gloom  which  th«  t^nghH  ef  her 
helpless  eondition  had  drawn  upon  the  mind  of 
the  orphan  girl.  The  sweet  kias,  and  sweeter 
**  thank  you,  sister,"  brought'faaek  the  smile  to 
Allie's  £sce,  andr  with  new  oourage,  she  b^nt 
again  to  her  tanks. '    ■  < 

The  day  wore-awsiy,'and  when  the  darkness 
began  to  gather,  and  the  objects  aronnd  to 
grow  indistinct,  Uttle  Willie  IsAiris  -play,  and, 
kneeling  upon  the  stool  at  AlUe'eTeet,  laid  hie 
curly  head  in  her  lAp.  He  did  not  fbel  the  big 
tears  that  dropped  down  npen  hie  thiek  Curls, 
or  hear  the  conrulsiTe  beatings  of  the  breast 
that  for  so  long  a  time  bad  nightly  pillowed 
his  head  as  teDderly  as  s  mether  oould  ha^e 
done.  Bnty  he  missed  the  song  his  sister 
always  sang  him  at  mgbtfhU^  and,  after  a  few 
moments  waitings  ask^  impatietitly^  ^ 

"Why  don^t  yon  sing,  AlUet*' 

« Sister  is  tired,  dear,*'  replied  Alatkea, 
**  she  does  net  want  to  sing  to^ni|^.*' 

**  Well,  then,  I  wis  Mr.  Ed'unds  would  come 
—he'll  teU  W'illM. a  story.'' 

The  pretty,  pouting  lips  had  not  yet  -dosed 
over  the  last  word,  when  a<  light  rap  was 
heard,  and  Mr.  ^Edmunds,  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  fre(|uent  Tisitor,  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in  before  Aiathea  had  time  to  disen- 
gage herself  firom  the  chUd,  and  do  ber  duty 
as  hostess. 

<< Sitting  in  the  dark,  eh?  Didn't  I  send 
you  some  candles  to  day?"  remarked  the  gen- 
tleman, taking  a  seat  near  the  young  girl,  and 
drawing  the  willing  Willie  to  him. 


Aiathea  felt  oppressed  with  the  fuUness  that, 
will  not  allow  of  words,  and,  without  replying, 
she  arose  and  lighted  a  candle. 

Mr.  Edmunds  noticed  that  all  was  not  right. 
Lifting  the  little  boy  upon  his  knee,  he  whis- 
pered, loud  enough  for  the  sister  to  hear, 

•*  Is  AUie  cross  to-day  ?" 

**  Yes — no— I  don*t  know — she  wouldn't  sing 
to  me  to-night." 

"Well,  she's  ugly,  isn't  she?" 

**  No— no — no-Hshe  isn't !"  exclaimed  Willie, 
with  so  much  yehemence  that  his  questioner 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  Aiathea  was 
forced  to  smile. 

"  One  sunbeam  has  broken  through  tbe 
cloud.  Come,  smile  another  such  a  smile,  and 
I  shall  be  at  your  feet  in  humble  confession." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  would  have  to 
confess/'  replied  Aiathea,  naively,  sitting  down 
near  the  light,  and  taking  up  her  sewing. 

Mr.  Edmunds  smiled — a  rich,  deep  smile, 
which,  as  it  faded  away,  left  a  deep,  holy  ex- 
pression upon  his  countenance^  while  his  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  the  lovely  face  before 
him,  bending  low  over  the  work,  and  flushed 
with  the  now,  conflicting  thoughts  within. 

Little  Willie's  head  soon  began  to  droop 
with  wesriness,  and  his  bright  eyes  grew  dim. 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  story  he  was 
going  to  ask  for,  and,  when  Mr.  Edmunds 
gently  laid  him  upon  the  louzxge,  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  song  to  woo  him  to  slumber. 

Aiathea  sat  there  stitching,  stitching,  as  if 
her  life  depended  upon  her  work  being  finished 
that  night ;  and  her  visitor,  after  disposing  of 
his  burden,  walked  back  and  forth  through  the 
room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  gase 
bent  intently  upon  the  floor. 

Neither  spoke,  until  at  length  the  young 
man  paused  in  front  of  the  industrious  girl, 
and  taking  hold  of  her  work,  drew  it  playfully 
from  her  hands. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  work,"  said  Aia- 
thea, with  a  blush  and  a  half  pout^  **  please  let 
me  have  it" 

<*Tou  have  done  enough  for  to-day,"  said 
the  young  man,  taking  a  seat  beside  her;  "I 
want  to  talk  with  you  now." 

**  Well,  let  us  reckon  up  our  accounts,  then, 
and  see  how  we  stand,"  said  Aiathea,  the 
blush  deepening  upon  her  face  as  she  felt  the 
gftse  that  was  upon  her. 

"  And  suppose  we  should  find  that  yon  was 
I  in  my  debt — what  then  ?" 
5      "  Why,  I  should  have  to  eat  less  and  work 
?  more,  I  suppose." . 
i     «  Aiathea,"  said  the  young  man,  taking  her 
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J^and  stiddetily,  and  speaking  with  an  earnest- 
neas  that  made  her  shudder,  **you  are  a  good, 
sensible  girl,  and  1  want  yon  for  a  irife.    'Will ! 
joa  give  up  your  sewing  and  come  and  lire ' 
with  me,  and  let  me  loire  yon  and  take  care  of  < 
you  ?'» 

A  thousand   thoughts  hashed  through  Ala- : 
ihea's  mind  during  the  short  pause  that  fol- 
lowed.   She  had  not  expected  an  offer  of  mar^  \ 
riage  from  Mr.  Edmunds.    She  did  not  know ! 


and  apparently  unfeelingly,  she  had  se^  him 
depart  from  her  presence  with  a  cloud  upon  his 
brow.'  And  she  felt  that  he  would  not  come 
again. 

Deeper  and  deeper  in  her  heart  sank  the 
aching,  and  her  grief  grew  wild  as  her  eyea 
rested  upon  the  form  of  her  little,  innocent, 
sleeping  brother.  Now,  indeed,  she  felt  that 
Qod  bad  forsaken  her.  The  future  presented 
nothing  but  labor,  and  want,  and  loneliness. 


just  how  she  6u^ht  to  feel  before  reftising  or  l  O,  had  she  but  one  earthly  fHend  whom  she 
accepting  such  an  offer.  She  was  not  sure  but  l  could  ask  for  sympathy,  she  felt  that  she,  per- 
she  was  too  young  to  think  of  mch  a  thing  st  ^  hapa,  might  endure  it.  But  alone,  with  no  one 
all.  And  the  last  and  most  bitter  thought  was,  <  to  cheer  and  encourage,  she  fblt  that  the  burden 
that  ^e  was  nnder  obligations  to  him,  and  \  mwst  erush  her  with  its  weight 


that,  probably,  he  would  expect  her  to  accept 
him  without  hesitation.  Her  pride  rerolted  at 
this,  and  a  feeling,  very  like  bitterness,  arose 
in  her  heart  toward  him  for  whom  she  had 
heretofore  felt  naught  but  gratitude  and  the 
kindliest  of  feelings.  She  withdrew  her  hand 
and  turned  her  face  Arom  him  to  hide  the  tears 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  see. 

*  Then  you  refUse  me,"  said  the  young  man, 


In  the  same  building,  eeoupying  the  part 
I  opposite  her,  Alatbea  had  a  neighbor-^a  qua- 

>  keress^  a  kind,  good  woman,  a  widow  who  had 
;  outliTed  all  her  near  friends.  She  lived  upon 
!  the  income  trtm  a  small  amomt  of  property 
I  she  owned  in  an  adjoining  town ;  and*  though 

>  she  was  obliged  to  be  herself  frugal  lo  make 
k  her  year's  accounts  meet,  she  had  yet  often 
;  contriTed  to  do  the  orphan  girl  many  a  Iktle 


with  a  solemnity  that  chilled  every  Tein  of  the  { fa^or^  and  to  assist,  greatly,  by  her  wider  ex- 
young  being  by  his  side.  }  perienee,  in  many  of  Alathea's  little  houBehj^ 

**  I  am  under  obligations  to  you,**  at  length  <  cares  and  expenses. 
Alathea  found  voice  to  say.  <     To  this  kind  friend,  at  last,  did  Alathea  de- 

Mr.  Edmunds  felt  annoyed.  **  I  was  not  I  termine  to  go  with  her  weight  of  sorrows, 
speaking  of  the  past^"  said  he,  *<  I  was  tlbink-  <  The  thought  wae  a  relief.  She  wiped  away 
Ing  of  the  present  and  future."  5  hev  tears,  «M>se  and  put  away  her  werk,  and 

Alathea's  f&ce  was  still  tomed  from  him,  ^  prepared  her  little  brother  for  retiring.  Half 
her  head  supported  with  one  hand,  while  the  ( an  hour  aflwward  she  stood  with  her  hand 
fingers  of  the  other  toyed  with  the  work  in  <  upon  Aunt  Mercy's  door — ^Aunt  Meroy,  as  the 
her  lap.  <  neighbors  lovingly  called  herf   A  sound  ar- 

Mr.  Edmunds  waited  for  her  to  speak  again.  ^  rested  km  attention. 


But  all  power  of  utterance  was  closed  down. 
Half  angry,  half  irresolute,  he  sat  in  thought 
for  a  fbw  moments ;  then,  rising  abruptly, 
bade  Alathea  good  evening  and  departed. 

Again  alone,  the  shuddering  giH  collected 
her  half  scattered  senses,  and  threw  off  the 
dead  weight  that  had  held  her  lips  sealed. 
Believing  tears  fell  thick  upon  the  table  where 


'  See  to  it.  Aunt  Mercj — something  mnst  be 
')  done."  The  voice  was  indistinct ;  she  did  not 
>  recognize  it ;  and,  waiting  until  she  heard  the 
I  outer  door  dose,  and  knew  the  vistor  was  gone, 
;  she  rapped  lightly  and  entered  her  friend's 
I  room,  as  she  was  privileged  to  do,  without 
!  being  bidden. 

Aunt  Mercy  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  the 


her  head  rested,  and,  with  the  sad,  hopeless  i  head  that  was  laid  confidingly  in  her  lap,  and 
tone  of  her  morning's  lamentation,  she  ex-  i  smoothing  the  silken  hair,  murmured — 
claimed,  \      *'Poor  child-^peor  child!    Thee  hast  seen 

"  What  have  I  done  !     What  have  T  done  /"    \  much  trouble  for  one  So  young." 
The  thousand  kind  words  that  Ellis  Edmunds  <      Kindness  never  fhils  to  draw  tears  ftrom  the 
had  spoken  to  her,  and  the  thousand  little  acts  <  sensitive,  sorrowing  being.    And  so  Alathea 
of  kindness  he  had  performed  for  her  since  she  \  wept,  long  and  quietly,  and  found  relief  for  her 


had    been  a  lonely  orphan,   passed   rapidly ; 
through  her  mind.     His  ever  perfectly  respect- 
ful appearance  toward  her,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest he  had  shown  in  her  welfare,  all  came  < 
before  her — torturing  remembrances. 
And  now  she  had  offended  him !    Foolishly, 


overburdened  spirits. 

**But  what  makes  thee  so  sad  to-night, 
dear?"  asked  the  kind  woman. 

Alathea  hid  her  fttce.  How  could  she  tell  of 
the  strange  event  of  the  evening?  But,  gra- 
dually, her  friend  drew  it  all  from  her. 
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"  And  is  thee  sure  thee  does  not  love  Ellis  ; 
Edmunds  ?"  asked  Aunt  Mercy,  when,  amid  | 
tears  and  blushes,  the  story  was  finished. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  amusingly  inno-  i 
cent  reply. 

<*  Does  thee  think  thee  would  like  to  see  Mm  J 
married  to  another  ?" 


would  not  come  for  it.  But  he  did  not  cone 
or  send,  either,  and  the  next  day  Alathea  sent 
it  to  the  store.  She  waited  anxiously  for  the 
messenger  to  return.  But  he  brought  nothing 
but  the  pay  fpr  the  work-^no  Message,  and  bo 
more  work  was  sent. 

And   now  how  was  God   going*  to  **tak6 
care"  of  the  poor  orphan  girl^-poor,  only  to 


Alathea  looked  thoughtful.     She  raised  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  looking  up  into  her  ?  fiwr  as  gold  and  silver  were  t^ken  into  the  tc- 
friend's  face,  replied,  earnestly,  \  count  ?  for  Alathea  Du  Pont  was  not  a  comBioii 

"  No,  Aunt  Mercy,  I  don't  believe  I  should. )  seamstress.     She  had  a  mind  stored  with  a 


Perhaps  I  might  before- 


'  Yes,  child,  perhaps  thee  might  have  seen 
it  before  he  spake  sueh  words  to  thee  aa  he 
did  to-night.  But,  my  daughter,  a  young,  un- 
occupied heart  like  thine  does  not  olten  resist 
an  offer  of  love  from  one  like  Ellis  Edmunds. 
And  love  that  is  not  resisted  is  taken  home  to 
the  heart  and  guarded  jealously,  and  whoever 
meddleth  therewith  causeth  pain." 

**  But,  Aunt  Mercy,  he  will  give  his  love  to 
another  and  despise  me.  0,  how  could  I  be  so 
foolish  and  unwise,  and  apparently  indifferent. 
And  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me !" 

*'  Couldn't  thee  send  him  a  message,  telling 
him  thee  hast  thought  better  of  it  7" 

"0,  no — no— no.  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world.  Nothing  can  be  done  unless  he  should 
repeat  to  me  what  he  said  to-night,  and, 
of  course,  he  never  will.  0,  if  I  could  only 
think  he  wouldn't  despise  me,  and  think  me  an 
ungrateful,  heartless  being."  And  Alathea 
wept  again,  the  sad,  mournful  tears  such  as  she 


variety  of  useful  knowledgOy  and,  -  though  in- 
^  nooent  and  inexp«rienoed,  ahe  was  one  to  be 
admired.     Her  mental  worth  was  known  and 
I  acknowledged  throughout  the  litUe  community 
around,  and  hw  young  employer  had  not  felt 
that  lie  was  in  the  least  stooping  when  he 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage.     He  had  gone 
\  away  sorrowftil  at  her  strange  recepUon  of  his 
proposals,  determined  that  he  would  not  urge 
I  a  suit  that,  perhaps,  was  disagreeable,  though 
'  he  by  no  means  intended  to  give  up  his  over- 
sight of  the  young  girl. 

Alathea  sat  brooding  over  her  dark  prospects, 
trying  to  devise  some  new  way  of  employment, 
when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Aunt 
Mercy  entered. 

*<  Did  I  not  tell  thee,"  commenced  her  friendf 
'*  that  God  would  take  care  of  thee,  my  child  T 
Now  listen  to  me.  My  little  income  has  been 
unexpectedly  increased  one  half,  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  me  to  live  so  alone.     I 


had  not  shed  since  the  great  loss  that  left  her  ^  desire  to  rent  these  rooms  with  my  own,  and, 


fatherless  and  motherless. 

"God  will  take  care  of  thee,  my  child,"  said 
Aunt  Mercy,  soothingly.  There  was  a  cheer- 
fulness in  her  tones,  and  a  look  of  hope  upon 
her  countenance  that  told  she  saw  a  brighter 
ftiture  for  her  young  friend  than  the  young 
girl  could  see  for  herself. 

It  was  late  when  Alathea  sought  her  own 
room ;  but  the  soothing  words  and  friendly 
counsels  of  her  pious  iViend  had  quieted  her 
mind,  and  her  night's  rest  was  sweet  and  un- 
disturbed. 

But,  the  morrow  !  0,  why  does  the  morrow 
come  to  break  the  quiet  slumber  we  have  wooed 
with  faith,  and  hope,  and  prayer,  and  self- 
control — why  does  it  come  to  bring  back  again 
the  burden  of  life,  and  crowd  us  on,  on  to 
further  cares  and  troubles. 

Alathea  sat  herself  down  early  to  her  sew- 
ing, and  before  the  sun  went  down  her  work 


^  if  thee  wilt  accept  of  a  home  with  me  until 
thee  can  do  better,  thee  shali  be  most  heartily 
wdcome.  Thee  knows  that  I  have  sick  turns 
sometimes,  and  it  will  be  very  comfortable  fbr 
me  to  have  some  one  to  take  oare  of  me  then, 
so  thee  sees  thee  wilt  not  be  at  all  dependent, 
but,  in  reality,  a  help  to  me.  And  now,  my 
daughter,  if  this  arrangement  will  be  agree- 
able to  thy  feelings,  we  will  enter  into  it  with- 
out delay." 

Poor  Alathea  I  Like  the  word  of  pardon  to 
the  languishing  prisoner,  so  did  this  unlooked- 
for  offer  of  a  home  come,  like  a  great  mercy, 
in  this  her  hour  of  need.  She  threw  herself 
into  the  fHendly  arms  that  opened  to  reedve 
her,  and  wept  great  tears  of  gratitude. 

Busy  days  fallowed,  during  which  Alathea 
had  scarce  time  to  thinlc  of  Ellis  Edmunds  at 
all,  or  to  regret  his  absence.  But  when  they 
were  all  settled  again,  and  the  long  afternoons 


was  completed — all  she  had  in  the  house  to  do.  i  came  and  went  without  a  sight  of  him  who  had 
She  careftilly  folded  it,  and  laid  it  aside  until  (  been  so  frequent  a  visitor,  an  uneasy  feeling 
Mr.  Edmonds  should  send— she  felt  sure  he  '  began  to  creep  into  her  heart  in  spite  of  her 
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frequent  declarations  to  herself,  that  she  had 
nvthing  now  in  the  world  to  trouble  her. 

Aunt  Mercy  had  never  mentioned  Mr.  Ed- 
BUinds*  name  to  her  sinoe  the  evening  she  had 
Treated  to  her  his  offer  of  marriage ;  and  no 
one  in  the  house,  but  Willie,  eyer  inquired 
after  or  spoke  of  him.  Bui  in  the  silent  stilU 
ness  of  her  own  room,  the  question  often  arose 
in  Alathea's.  mind~-**Doe8  thee  think  thee 
would  like  to  see  him  married  to  another?" 
A  sigh,  and  the  pressing  of  tears  Uo  her  ejes 
was  always  the  anawar.  She  met  him  occa- 
sionally in  the  street,  but  a  bow  was  the  only 
recognition  he  gaTe  her.  Pride  and  sorrow 
lield  by  turns  the  ascendenoy  in  hei^  heart,  and 
flhe  determined^  at  length,  to  send  him  the 
small  amount  that  «tood  against  her.  At  her 
especial  request  he  had  always  aocompanied 
whatever  was  sent  her  from  the  store, 
with  a  bill  of  the  same,  so  that  she  could, 
at  any  time,  see  her  exact  indebtedness  to 
him.  The  bills,  however,  were  always  re- 
ceipted. The  sale  of  a  piece  of  embroidery 
occasionally,  since  she  had  been  in  her  new 
home,  had  kept  her  supplied  with  a  little 
moncgr*  to  thai  ehe  easily  raised  the  amount ! 
neeessary  to  liquidate  the  debt 

It  was  with  no  little  agitation  the  brief  note 
was  dropped  in  the  Post  Office.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  which  called  for  a  reply,  but  she 
secretly  hoped  to  get  some  word  in  answer. 
Sh^  looked,  however,  in  vain — no  answer  came. 

With  new  resoluteness,  AHhea  determined  to 
di8mi89  all  thoughts  of  Mr*  Edmunds  fW>m  her 
mind.  8he  selected  books  from  the  library 
her  father  left^  and  epent  all  her  leieure  time 
in  reading  and  studying.  She  laughed,  and 
sang  her  old,  favorite  songs,  though  Willie  i 
sometimes  complained  because  she  would  stop ! 
short  when  he  was  almost  aslee|»,  and  leaning 
her  head  down  upon  hit  pillow,  would  teem  to 
forget  what  she  was  doing.  Walking  became 
distasteful  to  her,  until  finally,  nothing  but  a 
pressing  necesaity  could  induce  her  to  go  into 
the  street. 

Aunt  Mercy  looked  on  with  a  quiei  smile, 
seeing  much  deeper  into  the  young  girl's  heart, 
than  she  could  herself.  And  so  the  weeks 
passed  away,  until  six  months  had  rolled 
around  since  the  new  arrangement  had  been 
made.  The  most  perfect  harmony  existed - 
between  all  the  members  of  the  household, 
(t>om  Aunt  Mercy  herself  down  to  the  black 
and  white  kitten  that  nightly  purred  in  Willie's 
arms. 

It  was  a  mild  afternoon,  late  in  autumn,  that 
Alathea  took  a  sudden  detarminaiion  to  visit  a 


sick  family  a  little  out  of  the'  village.  Aunt 
Mercy  put  up  a  little  basket  of  delicacies,  and 
AiH  of  kindly  feelings,  she  set  out  on  her 
errand  of  mercy. 

It  was  a  long  walk — something  over  a  mile— i 
and  the  quietness  and  pleasantness  of  the  day, 
invited  the  deepest  and  holiest  thoughts. 

As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  rillage,  Alathea  gave  herself  up  entirely 
to  her  musings.  Her  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  time  when  she  was  loved  and  cherished 
by  fond  parents,  and  then  came  in  sad  remem- 
brance the  dark  scenes  of  sickness  and  death — 
her  own  desolate  condition  afterward — then, 
very  naturally,  followed  the  remembrance  of 
Ellis  Edmunds'  kindness  to  her,  and  the  long, 
happy  hours  they  had  passed  in  pleasant  and 
profitable  converse^then,  the  last  evening 
when  she  had  offsnded — tod  the  same  as  dis- 
carded him.  And,  despite  all  her  efforts  at 
calmness,  the  teari  flowed  freely. 

A  fallen  tree  by  the  iroadside  offered  an  in- 
viting place  of  rest,  but  Just  as  she  was  seating 
herself  upon  it,  the  report  of  a  fowling  piece 
near  by  drew  from  her  a  little  shriek  of  terror, 
and  brouj^t  her  suddenly  to  her  feet  again. 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  a  voice,  and  in  an  instant 
a  young  man  was  by  her  side. 

"Mr.  Edmunds!" 

<«  Alathea  I" 

The  surprise  was  mutual,  and,  eridently 
enough,  mutually  pleasant 

<<  I  am  sorry  to  have  frightened  you — I  have 
disturbed  you  unintentionally,"  remarked  the 
gentleman,  '*  and  if  my  presence  is  disagree- 
able, you  shall  be  relieved  of  it  immediately." 

^* Disagreeable!"  Alathea  extended  her  hand 
with  a  amile  and  a  look  of  pleasure  that  was 
not  io  be  mistaken,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
led  unresistingly  to  a  seat  upon  the  fallen  tree. 

^<I  have  been  treaUng  myself  to  a  ramble 
this  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Edmunds,  retaining 
the  hand  he  had  taken  and  seating  himself  by 
the  blushing  girl,  *'  but  I  had  not  dreamed  of 
so  agreeable  a  surprise  as  this." 

Alathea  raised  her  fUll,  dark  eyes  inquir- 
ingly to  the  young  man's  face,  as  though  she 
had  not  heard  aright  But  the  earnest,  ad- 
miring gaze  she  met,  dispelled  every  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  and  deepened  the  blush  upon  her 
face  almost  to  painfulness,  and  caused  her  to 
seek  concealment  for  her  embarrassment  in 
downcast  eyes  and  bowed  head.  But  her  hand 
remained  clasped  in  his,  and  the  arm  that  was 
gently  laid  around  her  gave  no  offence. 

Ellis  Edmunds  had  not  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  Alathea's  feelings  toward  him  for  the  past . 
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six  months.  He  had  read  them  in  her  height- 
ened color  when  they  had  casomlly  met.  He 
was  satisfied  of  her  heart's  trembling  when  hm 
reoeiTed  the  dainty  little  note  oontaintng  the 
money  she  pretended  to  owe  iiim.  And — in- 
triguing  lovei^— h«  had  drawn  finom  Annt  Meroy 
all  the  rest  he  wanted  to  kttOw*-4he  young  girt*s 
oareful  atoidance  of  all  mention  of  his  name-**- 
her  growing  absence  of  mind  and '  iMsrelisii  of 
company — and  now^  lie  felt  the  time  had  oome 
for  hitt  to  take  her  to  his  heart  and  hom^-^Hi 
wUHnff  bride. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  words  that 
made  Ellis  Edmunds  and  Alathea  Du  Pont,  one 
in  the  sight  of  HeaTen— ^wanting  only  the  seal 
of  the  man  of  €K>d  to  make  tk«  union  valid  to 
the  world. 

It  was  a  long  and  satisf^Mioiy  conference ; 
and  not  until  the  sun  sank  low  in  the  west, 
were  the  pigeons,  and  the  fowling  piece,  and 
the  neglected  basket  gathered  up,  and  smiting 
questions  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  almost  forgotten  things. 

It  was  decided  that  the  call  ^ould  be 
made,  and  the  brace  of  pigeons  added  to  the 
delioacies  to  tempt  the  appetite  ef  the  pale 
invalid. 

It  was  a  rude  dwelling  they  Tisited,  but  care 
and  neatness  shone  out  fk-om.  every  spot  within 
and  around  it ;  and,  as  Alathea  presented  in 
her  own  simple  and  affecting  manner,  her  little 
gifts  to  the  feeble  being  who  lay  supported  fay 
pillows,  Ellis  Edmunds  felt  that  he  had  diosen 
wisely  and  well. 

The  call  was  necessarily  short,  for  the  gather- 
ing twilight  reminded  them  that  it  was  a  long 
Walk  back  to  the  village. 

Very  tenderly  did  the  happy  lover  draw  her 
shawl  closer  around  his  affianced  bride,  for  the 
dew  was  falling,  and  the  air  damp.  Bmt-she 
laughingly  assured  him  that  there  was  sufficient 
joy  and  warmth  within  to  repel  all  outward 
action  of  cold. 

**  Blessings  upon  ye,  darlings,''  said  Aunt 
Mercy,  as  the  two  entered  together,  and  she 
saw  at  a  glance,  the  understanding  there  was 
between  them. 
,  That  old,  rich  smile  was  upon  Ellis  Edmunds' 
lips  again,  and  a  deep,  beautiful  expression, 
more  womanly  for  the  past  six  months'  conflict, 
shone  upon  the  face  of  the  sweet  girl  by  his 
side. 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Meroy,"  said  the  young  man, 
**  it  is  all  arranged  now.  I  leave  her  to  your 
keeping  only  for  a  little  time  longer.  Make 
ready  three  weeks  from  to-morrow,  for  upon 
that  day  have  we  agreed  to  commence  our 


life4ong,   and,  we   hope,  happy  oompanioii- 

ship." 

The  news  of  the  approaehing  marrSage 
spread  rapidly  through  the  village,  and  e^s 
and  oongratolatlenB  came  flroni  every  quarter. 
Little  Willie  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  horotherv  and  at  seeing  Mr. 
Edmunds  again  at  the  house,  fie  had  grieved 
much  at  his  absence,  but  his*  wanderings  had 
always  been  hnehed  by  his  Sister,  add  new  that 
both  were  nnrestrained  they  soon  became  fiut 
friends  again. 

Bui^Alathea*«-4b  perfect  change  had  oome 
over  her.  Instead  of  the  blushing,  ttmid  girl, 
she  now  appeared'  the  calm,  collected,  dignified 
woman.  She  ftilly  realised  the  greatness  cf 
the  responsibility  that  was  coming  upon  her ; 
and,  in  her  great  happiness,  she  plead  irith 
her  Heavenly  Father  for  wisdom  aud  guidance. 

The  young  man's  love  deepened  almost  to 
veneration,  as  he  saw  this  great  and  surprising 
change  in  the  young  being  he  had  won.  He 
clasped  her  to  his  heart  with  a  tenderer  feeling, 
and  a  fuller  .reeolTc  to  make  her  Hfe  happy 
beyond  the  possibility  of  sorrow-^-so  fkraa  lay 
in  his  power. 

'*  Hast  thee  never  wondered,  Alathea,''  e$ii 
Aunt  Mercy,  the  week  before  the  wedding, 
**  how  my  income  came  to  be  increased,  so  that 
I  had  the  means  to  ofier  thee  a  home,  when 
thee  felt  destitute  aad  deserted  Y" 

Alathea  looked  up  f^om  the  cake  she  was 
frosting,  and  replied — *♦  Yes  I  did  wonder  very 
much  about  it,  but  as  you  did  not  eeem  disposed 
to  tell  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  I  Uiought  I 
would  not  be  inquiskive." 

**  Well,  here  is  some  one  who  can  inform 
thee  with  regard  to  the  matter,"  and  Aunt 
Mercy's  eyes  turned  toward  the  door  that  led 
into  their  little  sitting  room. 

Ellis  Edmunds  entered  the  kitchen,  rapping 
lightly  upon  the  open  door  for  permission. 
/  Alathea  did  not  start  or  blush ;  but,  laying 
down  the  knife  she  was  using,  she  turned 
around  with  such  a  comical  expression  of 
wonder,  and  thonghtfulness,  and  new  intelli- 
gence upon  her  ftioe,  that  her  lover  laughed 
outright,  and  taking  both  her  l^ands  in  his, 
asked—" What  now?" 

"Did  you  hear  the  question  Aunt  Mercy  just 
asked  me  ?" 

"  Well,  suppose  I  did." 

"  Now,  this  is  too  bad,"  said  Alathea,  as  the 
light  kept  breaking  in  upon  her  mind. 

"Too  bad,  was  it,  yon  little  piece  cf  prudeiy, 
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for  me  to  trj  4o  keep  want  from  the  dearest 
object  I  had  eyer  seen  ?'' 

«<But— I  do  not  like  to  think—" 

'^Then  dismiss  it  from  your  mind,  entirely, 
you  foolish  little  things  unless,  indeed  you 
wish  to  discard  me  now  on  aocoont  of  obUga^ 
Uom  past." 

The  look  of  loye  and  coofidei^ee  that  beauti- 
fied the  face  upturned  to  his,  fidly.satisfted  the, 
young  man  that  of  all  possible  thoughts,  the 
thou^^t  of  diaeardinff  him  would  be  the  last  and 
most  terrible  that  oould  be  presented  to  Ala- 
thea*s  mind.  And,  gently  drawing  her  with 
him  into  the  little  sitting-room,  they  renewed 
their  vows  of  perfect  trust,  and  let  their  spirits 
mingle  in  that  delightful  union  that  earth  cannot 
soTer,  and  Heaven  will  not. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OP  MISFORTUNE. 

BT  A.  L.  M . 

Abslb  Lehman  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
ttghteen,  and  began  to  feel  womanly  and  self- 
important.  And  why  not  self-important  ?  Was 
not  her  father,  Andrew  Lehinan,  the  richest 
man  in  Ashville  ?  Tired  of  school,  she  had 
persuaded  her  too  yielding  parents  to  let  her 
education  close,  as  full  and  complete;  and 
now  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  play  the  lady, 
and  wait  for  a  lover.  As  a  school-girl,  Adele 
had  been  on  free  and  easy  terms  with  most  of 
her  companions ;  her  likes  and  dislikes  being 
grounded  in  peculiarity  of  character,  and  not 
in  external  condition.  She  had,  of  course, 
her  closer  intimacies,  as  all  girls  have,  and, 
like  most  girls,  had  one  particular  friend  who 
shared  her  secret  thoughts.  This  was  Flora 
Lee,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Lee,  whose  plea- 
sant little  dwelling  stood  not  very  far  away 
from  Mr.  Lehman's  elegant  mansion.  Flora 
was  a  kind,  gentle,  disinterested  girl,  with 
qualities  that  always  attract.  She  was  the 
favorite  of  all  in  her  class,  but  most  intimate 
with  Adele  Lehman.  The  two  girls  left  school 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other — ^Adele  to 
pass  the  time  in  comparative  idleness.  Flora  to 
join  her  mother  in  home  duties,  and  lighten 
the  hardens  under  which  her  weak  shoulders 
were  bending. 

It  was  now  that  Adele's  thoughts  began  to 
take  a  new  range,  and  her  mind  to  be  fiUed 
with  ideas  of  her  own  importance.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  were  for  the  past  time- 
mere  tehool-girl  intimacies,  that  must  close. 
Her  sphere  in  life  was  different  from  that  of 
mearty  all  her  old  companions.    She  must  take 


one  place  in  society,  they  another.  Adele 
went  home  three  months  before  Flora's  term 
closed.  During  the  interval  Flora  wrote  two 
or  three  warm  letters  to  her  friend,  but  received 
only  one  answer  in  return,  and  that  filling  just 
two  pages  of  small  note  paper,  and  so  guard- 
edly worded  that  its  formal  sentences  chilled 
her  feelings  like  a  winter  wind.  But  she  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming 
coldness.  Two  days  after  her  return  home, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  call  upon  Adele,  she 
met  her  in  the  street.  Adele  was  in  company 
with  a  richly  dressed  young  lady,  to  her  a 
stranger.  As  they  approached,  Flora  paused 
to  speak,  her  face  lit  up  with  smiles ;  but 
Adele  passed  quickly,  as  if  she  had  not  seen 
her. 

**  I  thought  that  girl  was  going  to  speak  to 
you,"  said  the  companion  of  Adele. 

"  I  thought  so  myself,"  was  replied,  with  a 
toss  of  Ihe  head  and  a  curl  of  the  lip,  ^*  but  I 
didn't  choose  to  give  her  the  opportunity." 

«*Whoisshe?" 

**  Oh,  a  mere  school-girl  acquaintance,  that 
must,  of  necessity,  be  dropped.  She's  one  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  while  we  formed  part 
of  the  same  household  circle  she  had  to  be 
tolerated.  Now  things  are  changed.  I  have 
returned  to  my  sphere  in  life,  and  she  has  re- 
turned to  hers.  We  are  acquaintances  no 
longer.  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  her  feelings,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  She  should  have  known  her 
place  better.** 

Poor  Flora !  She  was  hurt  severely  by  this 
cut  direct.  She  had  been  sincerely  attached  to 
Adele,  and  looked  forward  to  meeting  her  with 
lively  pleasure.  Of  their  difference  in  worldly 
condition  she  had  never  thought.  She  loved 
Adele  for  herself  alone.  After  returning 
home  and  thinking  over  the  matter,  it  seemed 
so  impossible  for  her  late  friend  to  pass  her 
unnoticed,  that  she  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  Adele  had  not  really  observed  her.  But 
all  doubt  was  removed  a  few  days  after,  when 
she  met  her  again.  This  time  Adele  was  alone. 
The  meeting  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  there  was  no  chance  to  appear  uncon- 
scious of  the  proximity  of  Flora.  A  cold, 
stiff  nod  was  the  only  response  given  to  her 
friend's  warm  greeting.  Wounded  pride  sent 
the  hot  blood  to  Flora's  cheeks,  and  wounded 
affection  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

And  so  the  friends  parted,  both  in  an  un  • 
happy  state  of  mind,  but  Adele  really  the  un- 
happiest  of  the  two,  for  selfish  pride  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  crush  out  the  better  im- 
pulses of  her  nature.    Still,   what  she  had 
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done  had  been  from  a  deliberate  purpose,  and ! 
she  had  no  thought  of  receding.     Of  the  two ' 
young  ladies.  Flora  was  the  superior  in  almost  | 
everything.     She  had  a  finer  face  and  a  finer ; 
form  than  Adele.     She  had  also  a  better  mind  ; 
and  a  better  education.     In  the  way  of  accom- 
plishments there  was  only  one  thing  in  which  ' 
she  was  excelled  by  Adele.     The  latter  had  a ; 
fine  musical  taste,  which  had  been  largely  oul- 
tiyated,  while  Flora  had  scarcely  any  talent  in 
that  direction,  and,  after  taking  a  few  lessons, 
had  given  up   the  study  of   music  entirely. 
The  refined,  educated  circle  of  Ashyille  was 
not  large  enough  to  be  very  excluslTe,  and 
there  were  very  few  who  thought  of  passing  by 
the  intelligent  Dr.  Lee  and  his  wife.     Within  a  \ 
year  after  Flora's  return  from  school,  she  be- ! 
gan  to  go  into  company  with  her  father  and  I 
mother,  and  soon  became  a  fayorite  with  almost ' 
every  one.     The  beauty  and  refinement  of  her  ; 
face,  the  pleasant  frankness  of  her  manner,  | 
the  good  feeling  and  intelligence  she  uniformly  | 
displayed,  won  for  her  a  place  in  the  hearts  of ; 
nearly  all  who  met  her.    As  just  said,  the  re- 1 
fined  and  educated  circle  of  Ashville  was  not ! 
Tery  large,  and  as  Flora  Lee  was  not  excluded 
therefrom,  Adele  Lehman  often  met  her  on  a ; 
plane  of  social  equality.    But  after  the  cruel ; 
repulse  which  Flora  had  received,   and  the ! 
estrangement  which  followed,   there  was  no ! 
desire  on  her  part  to  renew  the  acquaintance ' 
with  the  purse-proud  young  lady  ;  and  shame 
united  with  pride  to  keep  Adele  aloof  from ; 
her.    And  so  they  stood  apart  as  strangers. 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  skilled  in  his  profession, 
and  his  practice  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year.  He  was  poor  when  he  came  to  Ash- 
ville, but  his  worldly  affairs  had  improved  i 
from  the  beginning.  As  money  came  in  beyond  < 
his  needs,  he  made  careful  investments,  and  < 
these  turning  out  favorably  in  almost  every  | 
instance,  he  was  now  worth  quite  a  handsome  \ 
little  property,  which  was  entirely  nnencum- ; 
bered.  Though  not  called  a  rich  man,  there  ! 
were  few  in  Ashville  whose  affairs  were  in  so  \ 
easy  and  comfortable  a  condition.  Bnt  neither  I 
Dr.  Lee  nor  his  family  were  ostentatloits  in  I 
their  feelings,  and  so  continued  to  occupy  the  < 
modest  home  which  industry  and  economy  had  < 
first  secured  to  them.  | 

Mr.  Lehman  was  a  man  of  altogether  a  dif-  \ 
ferent  spirit.  He  was  ambitious  for  large  | 
aeoumulations.  Through  sharp  business  trans-  | 
aotions,  and  bold,  but  fortunate  speculations, ! 
h«  had  acquired  great  wealth.  But  specula-  ( 
tion  is  only  another  name  for  gambling,  and  < 
<MM  day  the  cards  turned  adverfely  for  Mr.  \ 


Lehman,  and  he  lost  his  game.  The  stake  had 
been  a  large  one,  and  if  he  had  won  he  would 
have  doubled  his  fortune ;  but  ««luck,"  as  they 
say,  was  against  him.  He  was  rich  in  the 
morning,  but  poor  as  any  man  in  Ashville 
when  the  sun  went  down  at  night.  A  brave 
man  was  Mr.  Lehman  when  the  day  was  broad 
and  bright  around  him,  and  he  could  see  his! 
vantage  ground ;  bnt  he  was  a  weak,  bewild- 
ered coward  in  storm  and  darkness ;  and  now 
the  shadows  of  an  Egyptian  night  were  upon 
him.  The  shock  prostrated  him  to  the  earth. 
Courage,  hope,  effort,  all  were  gone.  He  tot- 
tered about  like  a  man  who  felt  the  ground 
shaking  beneath  him — weak,  frightened,  and 
nerteless. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  the  external  con- 
dition of  a  man  so  hopelessly  ruined  as  Mr. 
Lehman,  to  change.  In  a  few  months  after 
the  disaster  we  find  the  humiliated  family 
shrinking  together  in  a  small  house,  far  hum- 
bler in  appearance  than  the  one  occupied  by 
the  unostentatious  Dr.  Lee,  without  means  and 
without  income.  And  to  make  all  sadd^  and 
more  hopeless,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  reduced 
Mr.  Lehman  to  a  condition  of  helplessness. 
What  was  now  to  be  done?  With  all  her 
pride,  weakness,  and  ranity,  Adele  Lehman 
had  loved  her  father  most  tenderly.  He  ha^ 
been  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent,  too  much  so 
for  her  own  good.  But  indulgence  had  tended 
rather  to  strengthen,  than  to  weaken  her  love. 
In  the  first  step  downwards  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  mortification.  The  anguish  of 
crushed  pride  seemed  more  than  she  could 
bear ;  and  she  shrunk  within  the  narrow  walls 
that  enclosed  them  in  their  new  home,  feeling 
so  helpless  and  disgraced  that  she  wished  to 
dfe.  But  the  added  blow  which  made  her 
father  a  feeble  ihvalid,  startle  her  mind  with 
a  new  thought.  Who  were  they  to  lean  upon, 
now  that  he  was.  stridden  down  t  What  hand 
was  to  sustain  them!  From  whence  waft  to 
come  their  support  T  Her  mother  was  in  fee- 
ble health,  and  her  sisters  but  little  children. 
She  alone  had  strength  and  skill,  and  love 
sent  her  thought  out  in  eager  questioning. 
**  What  can  I  do  V*  Ah !  how  long  sh^  searched 
for  an  answer.  But  it  came.  She  was  skilled 
in  music,  and  competent  to  teach.  But  oh ! 
with  what  an  irrepressible  aversion  did  she 
turn  from  the  thought  of  becoming  a  musio- 
teacher — the  patient,  toiling  instructor  of  those, 
down  upon  whom  she  had  looked,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  as  meAti  and  inferior  t  But  no 
help  came  in  their'need— np  way  opened  before 
them. 
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Few  friends  are  left  to  a  family  so  utterlj 
ruined  as  that  of  Mr.  Li^man.      Manj  who 
pitj  and  sympathixe,  hesitate   about  vi^itiiig 
them  in  their  altered  cireumstaneeB,  lest  their 
presenoe  should  prore  disagreeable,  as  a  re^ ! 
minder  of  tiie  height  Drom  whioh  they  had 
fallen  ;  while  the  more  heartless  and  worldly, 
hairing  nothing  to  gain  by  assodation,  push 
them  out  fW)m  the«irel«  of  their  Ariends.  And 
now  it  is  that  some  Iramble  acquaintanoee  of  J 
their  better  days,  whose,  familiarity  was  rather 
tolerated  than  desired,  draw  nearer  to  t^em  with 
that  true  interest  whioh  asks,  ^'fiow  oaawoi 
help  you  r* 

It  hi4)pened  not  long  aUbsr  tiia  Lebman'&liad 
remoTod  to  their  new  home,  that  a  Incttd.of  < 
tlus  class  sat  in  earaest  talk  with  Mela  and 
bsr  mother*    Tho  pressure  of  impending  waaJb  \ 
had  made.  Uiem^'OonununioatiTe,  and  Xhis  frieod ; 
liad  come  earnestly  isto  their  eounoils.  • 

^  Thope  ia  only  one  thisg  "whieh  I  oaa  dov 
•aid  Adele,  her  eyea  filling  witk  tears  whanvlie 
thought  of  the  gareatirial  andhumiUatioa  that 
lay  before  hev.    I  mnderstand  jnusio  and  f^ei ' 
oompeient  to  give  iastmotion.''' 

'' A  good  teacher  is  w«&ted  in  Ashville>"  it^ 
plied  the  fHead,  *«  and  I. am  sure  that  aftev  you 
beeoae  known,  ossueh,  there,  wiU  ha -no  laok 
of  scholars.     ,The  difieuHy  Ues  in  getting,  a ; 
atari.    Tonr  fomer  social  pdition  will  be  just 
so  much  agaijqMii  you  in  tiie  beginning.     For ! 
many  in  the  cirde  where  .you  moied,  and  i 
many  in  the.,  one.  below-  it,  will  hesitate  ab4)ut  \ 
asidng  your  services ;    s^n^  f^om  delicacy, 
some  from  prejudioe^  and  s^me  ftrom  the  b?Uef  < 
that,  while  yoa  may  be  a^good  performer,  you 
can  have  no  skill  as  a  teacher.    Much  will  de-r ! 
pend  on  a  right.  oammoDceinf nt.    L^et  me,  see. 
Ah !  I  think  I  have  it.    It  was  only  last  woek^ 
that  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Lee  about  a  mpsMH ! 
taaoher.  Sh^said,  their  eldest  di^u^^teiv  Flora, 
had  no  musical  taste  whatoyer,  but  tJmti  her  two 
younger  sistsrs  dMwed  decided  talent,  and 
that  they  had  been  talking  fqr  sometime  about ! 
plaoing  then  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher*    Now  [ 
you  could'nt  have  a  better  bcgianing*    If  you 
can.  g^TO  satisfaotion  there,  all  the  vest  will  be  < 
plain.      Dr.  Lee  has  a  large  practice  in  onr< 
best  families.    Both  he  i^d  his  wife  are  much 
esteemed.     With  theiv  influence  you  wiUhaYie 
as  many  pupils  as  you  want.    Go  and  see  Mrs. 
Lee  at  once ;  she  Is  a  true,  motherly  woman, 
and  will  be  interested  in  your  case.      Heri 
daiight«'»  Flora,  is  a  charming  girl,  and  if  you 
have  never  made  her  acquaintance,  you  will 
now  have  the  opportunity,  I  think,  of  securing 
a  friend  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.*' 

VOL.  XVI. — 4 


Poor  Adelet  Had  it  come  to  this?  Was 
tbere  no  other  way  for  her  but  through  thib 
valley  of  humiliation  ?  The  friend  went  home, 
and  the  unhappy  girl  retired  to  her  chamber 
to  think  over  the  miggestion  alone.  How 
vividly  did  the  past  come  up  before  her !  She 
was  back  in  her  school-girl  days;  in  that 
pleasant  time,  when  vhe  called  Flora  Lee  her 
best  and  dearest  friend.  Then  she  remembered 
the  cold  iieardessness  with  which  she  had 
turaad 'AiCin  this-fiieiHl;  not  because  Flora 
was  lass  w>Mihy,  but/beoause  false  pride  had 
cottobeVirsein jUieub-  And  eecdd  she  go  to  her 
noW)  Uk  her.  greats  extt'emity  I  In  her  wild 
struggle  ,vitJbi  pride  flhe  feli  that  dea^t  would 
bo  easier  than  thtfc    n,  '    •    • 

3ut  th0  wolt  waa-at  AJiehr  door,' and  tkere  was 
no  help  but  in  hen.  .  For  three  days  a  bitter 
rtrife,  we^t  on  in  her  mind,  and  then,  sad, 
humbled  sod  fearful  ef  the  result,  shetumod 
her.  heaitalitig  steps  ^ward  the  dwelling  of 
Pr*  Lsfr*  Wasj^p^flsiblfi  for  Mrs.  Lee  to  for^. 
give  tlifl  indigpii^y.^e  faad^daced  upon  her 
daoghberd..'  How  nnould  ishe- meet  Flora  and 
look  jxer  in  ibhe  face,  witJi  the  memory  of  that 
past  tim^  as  vividly  itx  her  thonght  as  if  it  had 
•cenrredi  but-  yesterday?  -  HoW'  she  despised 
herself  Cor  ifaa4  mean  pride  whtoh  had  prompted 
tp^  so  itfvwoMhy  aft  aeU<m.  This  ^as  her  state 
of  mind  ifhes^  she*  arrived  tJL  Dr.  Lee's  house 
and.  timiiPy  rang-  the  .b^L  A-  few  imoments  she 
stood  with  fluttering  heari^  when- the  docnt 
Oipeiied»  and  she  looked  into  the  face  of  Flora 
Lee.  Hec-ewa  tno9  was  psie,  her  Hps  quivered, 
she  tried  io  speak  but  found  no  utterance. 
,  **Adele  Lehman  T*  excWmed- Flora,  in  a 
voice  of  surprias,  at  tha  same  time  offering  her 
handi  ThoRC  was  neither  resentment  nor 
coldnesa^  bar  m««Qer,  but«  tone  of  warmth 
and  sympfttih^  that  Aouf^dr' the  Jieart  of  Adele 
and/ms4o>hRr  eyes  brisMning  with  tears. 

«Ms  y#«r  moth^  .ttt  home  V*  inqnlred  Adeto 
inafaUejringvoioa.  -  '.     - 

f*  Sho  is.    Do  you  wish  to  see  her  t" 

"If  you  please*" 

There  was  something  in  the  subdued,  humble 
maoAer  of  Adele,  that  touched  the  heart  of 
Flora.  8he  knew  of  the  misfortane  that  had 
overwhelmed  hei  fiunily^.of  the  prostrating^ 
almost  hopeless  illness  of  hcfr  flather)  and  had 
heard  with  pain,  thai  they  were  reduced  ih 
circumstances,  almost  to  the  verge  of  want 
The  sight  of  Adele's  pale,  suffering  face,  re- 
vived the  old  time  affection  in  her  heart,  and 
she  drew  an  arm  around  her  waist  and  led  lier 
in  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Lee  received  her  with 
great  kindness,  and  as  sosn  as  Adele  was  com- 
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posed  enough  to  gpeak,  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  brief  story  she  told  of  their 
necessities,  and  the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
her.  Flora  entered  warmly  into  her  feelings ; 
'spoke  encouragingly;  praised  her  skill  in 
music,  and  predicled  certain  success. 

"You  can  depend  on  two  scholars  here," 
said  Mrs.  Lee  without  hesitation,  "and I  think 
that  I  can  promise  you  half  a  dozen  more  in 
a  week.  If  not,  the  fault  will  not  lie  at  my 
door.  You  are  a  brave,  good  girl,  Adele ;  you 
deserve  success,  and  it  will  come." 

A  reception  like  this,  had  not  been  dreamed 
of  by  the  poor  girl.  Her  own  mind  had  been 
so  warped  by  foolish  pride  and  false  ideas, 
that  she  could  not  imagine  anything  so  for- 
givingy  so  generous  and  so  disinterested. 

**  Shall  we  not  be  friends  again?"  said  Flora, 
as  she  moved  with  Adele  toward  the  door, 
when  the  visit  was  ended. 

"Friends?"  Adele  looked  at  Flora  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes;  we  were  friends  once,  why  shall  we 
not  be  so  again  ?" 

"I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  by  the  name,'^ 
.said  Adele,  completely  broken  down. 

"More  worthy  than  ever,"  replied  Flora, ;  "an 
•enemy  came  between  us,  but  his  power  is  gone." 

As  Adele  Lehman  turned  her  feet  away  from 
the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Lee,  there  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  in  her  soul.  She  had 
gone  trembling  and  fearful;  scarcely  hoping 
for  any  thing  but  repulse,  or  if  not  repulse, 
coldness,  reserve,  and  scarcely  hidden  con- 
tempt. There  were  lions  in  her  way,  and  only 
ihe  courage  of  despair  had  given  her  strength 
.to  face  the  evil  (hat  loomed  up  before  her.  But', 
.like  Christian's  lions  at  the  BeautifHil  gate,  they 
were  chained,  and  she  passed  them  harmless. 

This  visit  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  Flora,  was  like  a 
new  revelation  to  Adele  Lehman,  passing,  for 
.a  time,  her  comprehension.  But  as  she  be- 
came an  earnest  worker,  going  through  her 
daily  duties  under  the  impulse  of  filial  and 
fraternal  love,  her  sight  grew  clearer,  and  she 
.comprehended  the  wide  difference  between  sel- 
fish pride  and  genuine  goodness  of  heart. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  no  mere  lip  friend.  She 
meant  all  that  she  said,  and  wba  as  good  as 
her  word.  Through  her  influence,  a  number 
of  scholars  were  immediately  obtained,  and 
Adele  commenced  her  new  life,  a  hopeful, 
patient  toiler,  sustained  in  her  work  by  the 
love  she  bore  the  helpless  ones  at  home. 
And  her  weak  arm  sustained  them.  Bravely 
she  battled  with  the  wolf,  and  kept  the 
Jiungry    destroyer    from    their    door.       And 


I  was  she  not  better  for  this  great  worldly  mis- 
;  fortune ;  for  this  deep  humiliation  through 
;  which  she  had  to  pass ;  this  bowing  of  pride 
;  to  the  very  dust  ?  Yes,  it  was  painful,  but 
salutary ;  and  there  oame  a  time  in  her  after 
\  life,  when  she  lifted  her  heart  upward,  and 
•  thanked  God  for  humiliation  and  misfor- 
>  tune,  for  they  had  X9ade  her  what  she 
^  otherwise  would  not  have  been,  a  true  woman. 


LOTTIE   MERRILL;    OR,  THE   GIRL  WITH 

NO  FEELINGS. 

BY  lUCY  N.  GODVaXT. 

I  was  just  sixteen      The  severe  illness   of 

my  mother  prevented  my   entering   Madame 

Boalt's  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall 

term,  as  had  been  purposed,  and  my  place  as 

room-mate  for  Hattie  Warner  was  yielded  to 

Cousin  Fannie^    I  regretted  this  exceedingly, 

;  when,  but  a  brief  time  after,  mother's  racpld 

;  convalescence  led  her  to  decide  that  I  shoul«l 

follow   my  class-mates.     My  bright  antioipa- 

>  tiona  of  a  merry  time  at  boarding-sohool  were 

I  decidedly  dampened  by  the  fact  that  I  «Qust  be 

the  odd  one  of  our  class  of  seven,  and  take  a 

room  with  a  stranger ;  nor  was  I  cheered  hy 

the  descriptions  of  my  future  companion,  with 

which    my   correspondents    at    the  semlnaiy 

I  favored  me.     Madame  Boalt,  who  had  been  an 

\  early  friend  of  my  mother's,  wrote  only  praise 

'  of  Lottie  Merrill,  as  she  congratulated  us  that 

I  should  find  her  quiet,  studious   habits,  of 

exceeding  advantage  in  enabling  me  to  improre 

;  my  time ;  but  I  always  had  a  dislike  for  such 

\  paragons  of  perfection  as  shame  my  inferioritJF, 

!so  her  earnest  praise  gave  me  no  pleasure, 

while  the  notes  of  the  girls  really  prejudiced 

me  against  their  subject. 

"I  call  her  Miss  Propriety,  though  I  almost 
;  wonder  how  I  dare,"  wrote  the  mischiefrloviBg 
Hattie. 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,  but  then  so  stiff  and 
notional  you  never  will  suit  her,  any  multB 
than  she  will  please  you,"  Cousin  FanAie 
wrote. 

"  She  always  does  everything  precisely  as  k 
I  should  be  done,  at  just  the  right  time,  akd 
keeps  her  room,  which  she  has  always  pre- 
;  ferred  to  have  alone,  when  possible,  ia  the  tttry 
nieest  order;  so  let  me  caution  you  to  W 
» eareftil  how  you  indulge  any  habit  of  esreleta- 
ness,"  wrote  Nellie  Conway ;  while  Katie  'Roe 
added,  as  her  testimony,  "  Lottie  Merrill  if  «o 
;  proud  that  she  nefver  allocs  herself  to  enjoy 
;  anything  like  the  rest  of  us,  lest  she  iihotdd 
I  compromise  her  dignity*'^ 
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**  The  girls  say  she  has  never  had  an  inti- 
mate friend  since  she  came  to  the  seminary, 
two  years  ago.  Nor  has  she  ever  had  a  word 
of  diflBculty  with  any  one ;  so  you  may  judge 
how  independent  she  is,"  was  the  judgment  of 
another  of  these  self-appointed  critics ;  while 
still  another  gave,  as  the  opinion  of  those  hot- 
ter acquainted  with  Lottie  than  herself — "She 
is  exceedingly  cold-hearted,  and  is  never 
roused  to  any  kind- of  feeling." 

When  I  met  Lottie  I  was  surprised  to,  find 
her  more  than,  a  year  younger  than  myself, 
with  a  bit  of  awkwardness  9tiU  hanging  about 
her,  from  her  rapid  growth.  She  evidently 
was  not  like  the  ideal  I  had  dreaded,  as  I  had 
imagined  the  various  means  by  which  she 
would  make  me  feel  myself  an  intruder  in  her 
room.  With  most  thoughtful  courtesy  she  ar- 
ranged everything  for  my  convenience,  insist* 
ing  upon  my  placing  my  books  by  the  pleas- 
anter  window,  and  yielding  to  me  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  little  closet,  l>ccause  I 
was  unaccustomed  to  being  away  tvom  home. 
I  did  not  find  her  sportive  and  merry,  but  she 
roused  my  ambition  to  fully  overtake  my  class* 
mates,  who  were  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
me,  kindly  assisting  me  in  my  studies — a  task 
for  which  she  was  quite  competent.  1  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  love  Lottie,  when  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  made  us  fViends. 

A  group  of  girls  were  conversing  gayly  in 
the  common  sitting-room,  when  Nellie  Otis 
brought  forward  a  head-dress  for  our  admira- 
tion. It  was  a  gaudy  piece  of  millinery,  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  her  little  face  and  figure, 
but  it  had  elicited  some  compliments,  when 
Lottie  remarked — 

«*  I  think  it  would  be  prettier  for  you,  little 
Nellie,  if  you  should  take  off  that  largest 
bow." 

**  Who  asked  for  your  opinion.  Miss  Sheared 
Top  t  You  had  better  wait  till  your  own  head 
is  dressed  a  trifle  better  before  you  criticize 
other  people's  things,"  was  the  pert  reply ; 
and  Lottie  walked  quietly  from  the  room. 

"You  were  too  bad,  Nellie  1"  exclaimed  half 
a  doien  voices. 

"0,  pshaw  1"  aaid  Nellie,  "she  doesn't 
^are — ^I  would  not  have  said  it  to  any  one  else, 
but  she  never  cares.  Her  mind  is  on  higher 
thaughta  intent." 

.1  kn«ir  tha]l  Lottie  was  a  trifle  sensitive 
.coneerning  the  loss  of  a  fine  head  of  hair,  and 
I  felt  keenly  the  insult  to  pne  who  had  been  so 
imifoniily  kind  to  me;  so  I  followed  her  to 
our  room,  hoping  my  sympathy  might  give 
licr  some  oomfori.    I  found  the  bolt  slipped, 


but  in  her  haste  Lottie  had  not  fairly  shut  the 
door,  so  it  merely  showed  me  that  she  wished 
to  be  alone,  without  hindering  my  entrance. 
I  hesitated  before  intruding  upon  her  privacy, 
but  the  convulsive  sobs  which  I  heard  decided 
me.  I  was  really  frightened  by  Lottie's  ap- 
pearance. She  did  not  hear  me,  indeed,  I 
doubt  if  she  could  have  heard  anything  then. 
She  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  both  hands 
clenched  in  the  clothes,  as  I  first  saw  her,  but 
she  gradually  sank  lower  and  lower,  as  though 
crushed  by  an  orerpewering  weight,  while 
sobs  shook  her  fVame,  and  occasional  inter- 
jections, such  as — *'0,  Father,  help  me!  I 
was  angry,  forgive  me  !  Help  me  to  bear  pa- 
tiently all  thatl  ought!  Make  me  better!  0, 
make  me  lovable !" — but  made  her  grief  more 
manifest.  As  her  face  sank  upon  the  carpet, 
her  lips  moving  in  half-audible  prayer,  I 
stepped  forwa^,  and  seating  myself  by  her, 
lifted  her  head  to  my  lap,  as  I  said — 

"Bear,  dear  Lottie,  this  must  not  be.  Yon 
will  make  yourself  sick !" 

"  And  who  will  care  if  I  am  sick,  or  if  I 
die  ?"  said  she  bitterly. 

"0,  Lottie,  don't  talk  so,  yon  know  we  would 
all  love  you  if  you  would  only  let  us." 

"0,  yes,  there  it  is,"  and  the  sobs  came 
quicker;  "it  is  my  fault — nobody  can  love 
me,  for  I  am  not  lovable.  I — ^plain  looking, 
dressed  without  taste,  awkward,  always  making 
mal-^-propos  speeches — no,  nobody  can  ever 
love  me." 

But  I  will  not  weary  you,  my  reader,  with  a 
further  record  of  our  conversation.  Before 
its  close  I  understood  Lottie  Merrill's  character 
better  than  any  other  had  ever  songht  to  do, 
while  she  believed  that  I  was  really  her  friend. 
Poor  Lottie !  how  sndly  had  she  been  mis- 
judged, from  her  earliest  childhood.  Mother- 
less, from  her  infancy,  the  aunt  to  whose  care 
she  had  been  cenflded  had  no  sympathy  with 
her  sensitive  nature.  Again  and  again  her 
manifestations  of  emotion  were  ridiculed,  till 
she  learned  to  conceal  all  her  deepest  feelings. 
This  very  concealment  made  them  stronger 
still,  and  many  a  carelessly  uttered  word  had 
rankled  in  her  memory,  inflicting  a  torture 
from  which  its  author  would  have  shrunk. 
Thus  had  she  come  to  view  herself  as  in  re- 
ality more  plain  looking  than  she  was ;  while 
her  rich,  but  illy-fitting  dresses,  and  the  awk- 
wardness, of  which  she  was  conscious,  were  a 
constant  source  of  dissatisfiaction  to  her.  She 
was  too  proud  to  wish  for  pity,  therefore  she 
assamed  a  careless,  independent  manner.  Full 
of  toeial,  kindly  impulses,  she  checked  them 
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all  with   thoughts  of  her  inability  to  join  the  \ 
other  girls,  as  an  equal,  in  their  amusements,  i 
and,  devoting  all  her  energies  to  study,  she  had  I 
risen  to  the  yery  front  rank  of  scholarship  in  \ 
the  school.     This  pre-eminence  she  did  not 
yalue,    though   she  loved  study  for  its   own 
sake,  and  was  usually  happy  ift  constant  occu- 
pation. 

**I  npver  cry,"  she  told  me,  "as  the  other 
girls  do,  gently  and  soothingly — I  vait,  bear- 
ing and  concealing  everything  till  I  can  bear 
no  longer ;  and  then  I  have  a  regular  storm — a 
cry  like  a  thunder-shower,  enough  to  kill  you, 
Kinna,  but  just  such  as  I  need  to  clear  out  the 
ugly  vapors,  which  will  collect  in  my  heart ; 
90  you  will  understand  I  did  not  make  such  a 
great  fuss,  because  Nellie  was  thoughtless.     It 
has  been  many  "weeks  since  I  have  had  a  storm 
before,  and  I  shall  feel    the  better  for  it ; 
besides,"  she   added,    solemnly,  **  I   never   so  i 
'  fully  realize  that  God  is  our  Father,  as  when  < 
I  am  becoming  happy  again,  after  such  sad  ^ 
times."  S 

From  this  time  I  have  numbered  Lottie  Mer-  } 
rill  among  my  dearest  friends,  and,  as  I  look  ^ 
back  upon  those  years  of  school-girl  intimacy^  < 
with  thoughtful,  philosophic   glance,  I  realize  I 
the  blessed  influence  which  each  of  us  exerted  \ 
upon  the  undeyeloped  character  of  the  other.  > 
Lottie,  though  younger  in  years  than  myself,  I 
was  older  in  experience,  and  her  earnest  en-  \ 
deavors  to  do  right,  at  whatever  sacrifice   of 
present  pleasure,  were  of  untold  advantage  to 
one  of  my  volatile  temperament.     So  far  as 
mental  discipline  and  culture  were  concerned, 
she  contributed  more  to  my  advancement  than 
my   teachers.     Much,   however,   as   I  gained 
from  her,  our  friendship — not  myself,  particu-  I 
larly,  for  any  affection  which  would  have  given  ( 
her  self-confidence  would  have  done  the  same  < 
work  for  her — exerted  a  still  more  marked  in- 
fluence upon  her  character.     The  morbid  feel- 
ings    she  had  cherished  were  dissipated,  by 
merely  bringing  them  to  the  light.     I  showed 
her  some  of  the  notes  I  had  received  concern* 
ing  her,  as  the  candid  opinions  of  her  school- 
mates, and,  though  they  were  none  too  flatter- 
ing, they  proved  a  salutary  lesson,  since  they 
showed  her  thai  it  was  her  own  fault  that  she 
had  been  alone  among  these  companions. 

There  was  no  sudden  change  in  Lottie.  She 
was  too  much  engrossed  in  her  studies  to  join 
in  many  of  the  frolics  of  the  girls,  but,  when 
she  did  allow  herself  a  holiday,  she  entered 
into  our  sports  with  a  heartiness  and  good 
will  which  soon  made  us  wish  she  would  join 
OS  oftener. 


I  recollect  one  time,  during  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer of  that  year,  when  I  was  heartily  provoked 
with  her  for  what  seemed  obstinacy  in  self- 
denial.  A  nutting  party  was  proposed,  and 
Lottie  was  unusually  elated  in  anticipating  the 
holiday.  She  seemed  delighted  as  a  little  child, 
at  the  prospect  of  gettiDg  out  in  the  dear  old 
woods.  As  I  listened  to  her  enthusiastic  ac- 
counts of  the  nice  times  she  had  enjoyed  years 
before,  when  her  only  brother,  whom  she  now 
met  but  rarely,  had  been  her  companion,  I 
wanted  to  ask  all  the  girls  to  come  and  see  how 
really  handsome  her  Animation  made  her. 
None  of  us  doubted  but  that  Madame  Boalt 
would  readily  give  her  consent  to  our  plans,  as 
a  group  of  us  went  merrily,  in  the  name  of  all, 
to  ask  it.  The  desired  permission,  for  most 
of  us,  was  given  as  soon  as  asked ;  then  she 
made  some  exceptions  of  those  girls  who  had 
been  lately  delinquent  in  their  studies,  and,  as 
we  were  about  to  leave,  she  added,  as  an  after- 
thought— 

**  Tell  Lottie  this  will  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  her  to  complete  that  large  map  she  has 
commenced.  I  think  her  good  sense  will  coq- 
vince  her  that  she  will  find  a  longer  lived 
pleasure  in  doing  this,  than  in  straying  in  the 
woods  with  you  idlers."  Lottie  thus  to  bo 
kept  at  home  with  the  poor  scholars!  It 
roused  my  indignation,  and  I  said  earnestly : 

*'  But,  madame,  you  do  not  mean  that  Lottie 
mtist  not  go,  do  you?" 

**  I  do  not  think  she  will  wish  to  go,  when 
she  knows,  how  she  may  please  me  better:" 
was  the  cold  response,  as  she  turned  to  her 
book  with  an  air  which  forbade  further  inter- 
ruption. 

Lottie  was  sadly  disappointed,  yet  I  y&inly 
begged  her  to  go  to  Madame  herself,  for  the 
desired  permission — I  was  sure,  her  request 
would  be  granted,  for  she  was  justly  a  favorite 
with  all  the. teachers.  The  only  motive,  which 
had  any  weight  with  her,  was  that  I  should 
ej\}oy  the  day  better  for  her  companionship, 
but  this  she  would  scarcely  allow.  She  did 
not  try  to  conceal  the  fuct  that  it  seemed 
almost  like  an  unjust  punishment,  iVom  me. 

"It  has  always  been  the  way,"  said  she, 
"I  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  it.  Madame  has 
no  idea  that  the  glorious  old  woods,  with  their 
gala  dress  and  golden  light,  have  as  great  a 
charm  for  me,  as  for  the  rest  of  you.  She 
does  not  imagine  I  have  any  feelings,  so  she 
appeals  to  my  good  sense.  0  dear,  I  befiete 
I  wish  I  had  not  the  name  of  having  good 
sense.  I  could  not,  however,  enjoy  the  dny, 
now,  were  I  to  go,  since  I  should  keep  thhA- 
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ing  of  our  teacher's  wishes,  so  I  roaj  as  well  : 
be  contented."  \ 

Sadly,  Lottie  made  her  preparations  for  a  I 
busy  day,  and  then  came  out  as  cheerfully,  to  < 
see  us  start  away,  as  though  she  were  not  < 
longing  to  join  us.  \ 

**  I  should  think,  you  would  like  to  come  with  \ 
HS,"  said  Hattie  W .  J 

'*  And  I  should  think  so  too,  if  Madame  had  < 
not  told  me  better,"  was  the  gay  reply,  as  we  < 
left  her.  ] 

Upon  my  return,  I  found  her  very  cheerful.  \ 
After  hearing  a  prolix  account  of  our  day's  j 
pleasure,  from  me,  she  said,  **  You  seem  to  \ 
think  I  haTe  nothing  pleasant  to  tell  you,  \ 
and  truth  to  say,  I  was  tempted  to  look  at  the  \ 
cloudy  side  of  everything  this  morning ;  but  l 
I  determined  that,  if  I  could  not  please  myself,  < 
I  would,  at  least,  please  Madame,  so  I  went  to  ; 
work  on  that  map,  with  a  icUly  and  worked  till ) 
I  was  very  weary  ?  Then  I  took  a  run  in  the  : 
garden,  which  rested  me.  As  1  came  in,  1\ 
found  poor  little  Nellie  Otis  disconsolate  over  < 
those  knotty  algebraic  problems,  which  pre^S 
Tented  her  going  with  you,  and  I  helped  her  < 
some.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  convinced  her  that  < 
being  kept  at  home  was  not  the  most  doleful 
thing  in  the  world,  she  could  help  herself,  i 
Since  then,  I  have  finished  my  map,  and  Ma-  \ 
dame  has  praised  it  altogether  beyond  myj 
expectations ;  but  the  very  best  thing  of  the ; 
day  is  this  letter,  which  tells  me  that  brother 
Charles  is  coming  here  next  week.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  and  I  will  have  his  company 
for  a  nutting  excursion,  which  shall  put  your  ; 
to-day's  pleasure  all  in  the  shade." 

Thus  Lottie  was  rewarded  for  her  self-denial ' 
this  time,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  I 
might  note.  When  she  denied  herself  anything, 
she  never  made  a  merit  of  it,  or  allowed  it  to 
occupy  her  thoughts,  but  sought  some  occupa- 
tion, from  which  she  could  draw  cheerfulness. 

Gradually,  Lottie  became  a  universal  favorite  ' 
in  schooL  Her  own  quick  feelings  led  her  in-  ■ 
tuitively  to  avoid  wounding  those  of  others,  ; 
and  now  that  she  felt  herself  beloved,  she  did  ' 
not  check  those  social  impulses,  which  made  \ 
her  a  delightful  companion. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  Lottie,  as  a  school 
girl,  let  me  briefly  picture  her  as  a  woman. 
Our  friendship  was  no  slight  tie,  to  be  broken 
by  our  separation.     For  two  years  we  were 
constant  correspondents,  then,  Lottie  came  to 
our  village   as  my  sister.      Brother  Edward  ^ 
certainly  would  have   deserved  my  warmest; 
thanks,  for  bringing  one  so  dear  to  me  to  his  ! 
home,  had  he  not  been  actuated  by  wholly  sel-  ' 


fish  motives.  He  does  not  regret,  however, 
that  in  insuring  his  own  happiness,  he  has 
increased  mine. 

Now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  Lottie  is  better 
than  I.  Now,  she  is  very  happy.  ♦*  The  clouds 
came  in  my  spring  time,"  I  have  heard  her 
say,  **and  they  made  me  old  in  childhood,  but 
I  am  younger  now."  In  truth,  she  is  livelier 
than  when  I  first  knew  her,  yet  hers  is* a  sport- 
iveness  which  enlivens,  without  ever  becoming 
mere  levity.  She  neglects  no  home  duty. 
Her  husband  ever  finds,  that  no  engagement 
of  hers  can  interfere  with  his  pleasure,  and 
her  children  are  never  yielded  to  the  care  of 
hirelings,  unworthy  her  confidence ;  yet  she 
finds  time  for  social  duties.  This  time  is  not 
frittered  away  in  gossip,  for  she  lives  in 
earnest.  ♦*That  I  may  be  better;  that  others 
may  be  happier  " — seems  the  motto  of  her  life, 
and  others  are  certainly  happier  for  her 
thoughtful  kindness.  Her  cheerful  face  glad- 
dens many  a  sick  room — ^her  few,  earnest 
words  of  Christian  consolation,  reach  bereaved 
hearts,  which  would  be  oppressed  by  more 
studied  phrases.  She  is  loved  and  respected 
by  a  large  circle  of  ft*iends  and  acquaintances, 
but  most  do  we  rejoice  in  her  many  virtues 
and  graces,  who  are  admitted  to  a  closer 
intimacy  in  her  pleasant  home  ciH^ 
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I  am  called  poor — I  believe  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  world  concerning  me.  My  only  sister, 
the  wife  of  a  rich  man,  speaks  of  me  in  a  half 
caressing,  half  pitying  manner,  as  if  I  had  met 
with  some  great  misfortune. 

**  Poor  Katy  !  how  I  pity  her,  to  be  so  shut 
out  from  the  world  as  she  is.  A  poor  country 
doctor's  wife — oh,  dreadful!" 

So  my  sister  will  say,  with  a  plaintive  sigh, 
as  she  raises  her  elegant  vinaigrette  to  her 
dainty  nose,  as  if  it  made  her  feel  faint  even 
to  think  of  such  a  mode  of  living.  I  am  free 
to  say  that,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  my  sister 
as  regards  my  poverty,  my  heart  daily  over- 
flows with  thankfulness  to  the  "  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,"  who  has  surrounded 
me  with  so  many  mercies;  and  I  consider 
myself  one  of  the  richest  little  women  this 
fair  earth  contains.  /  poor,  when  three  little, 
rosy,  dimpled  faces  gather  around  our  table 
every  day  !  When  I  have  three  priceless  gems 
that  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  never  buy  t 
What  is  the  Kohinoor  compared  to  my  gems  ? 
/  poor,  when  loving  friends  gather  around  my 
pathway  —  when    gentle    words*  and    loving 
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smiles  make  mgr  life  a  yery  Eden  of  hapiHness? 
Why,  I  cannot  begin  to  oount  my  riches. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  dear  little  home, 
just  large  etiough  to  hold  my  dear  ones^«jid 
leave  room  enough  to  entertain  any  aid  friends 
that  may  visit  lae.  I  have  a  dear,  hind  has* 
band-*-one  whom  I  have  loved  ever  since  ve 
went  to  sohooi  together,  and  stood  side  by  sid^e 
in  the  spelUng-olass^  The  dear  ol4  lohoolr 
house,  where  I  used  to  sit  and  watch  for  Harry 
to  oome  in  at  the  doer,  and  then  what  a  bound 
my  heart  would  give  wi^ien  he  did  come,  with 
his  bright,  handsome  face  filling  the  old  school- 
room with  sunshine.  What  stoores  of  rosy- 
cheeked  apples  and  ripe  brown  ^ujLs  his  pock- 
ets used  to  hold  for  me.  Dear  Ilarry !  what 
pleasant  memories  thy  name  brings  to  m^. 
For  years  we  played  together,  made  snow  meo^ 
went  sliding  on  the  ice,  or  "coasted  down  hill 
on  the  snow,"  in  the  winter,  gathered  violets 
and  buttercups  in  the  old  meadow  b^  the 
school-house  in  the  springtime,  T^ent  fishing,  in 
the  mill  stream  in  summer^  wijd  nutting  in  the 
autumn.  What  famous  times  we  used  to  have 
in  the  grand  old  woods  !  what  luscious  grapes 
we  used  to  find  there  festooned  among  the 
trees  I    Oh !  I  am  rich  in  pleasant  Juemories  I 

We  were  the  only  daughters  of  a  country 
physician '-^Lottie  and  I.  Mj  mother  was 
raised  in  affluence^  and  her  famly  hoped  she 
would  make  a  grand  marjpiage,  for  ,^he;.wa« 
very  beautiful;  hut  whjile  ,0A  a  visit  to  a 
oounb^y  fHend  she  had  a.  slight  atta^^  of 
bilious  fever;  my  father  Fl^'Call^  in  to  at- 
tend her,  and  he  nursed  her  so  we}l  she  repaid 
him  with  her  hearty  In  vain  h/er  j^iends  iuter- 
posed ;  she  loved  my  father  di^yotedly,  and  the^ 
were  married.  She  lived  about  eight  years 
after  her  marriage^  then  died  suddenly  irith  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  .leaving  Lottie  i^n4  h  ^of, 
quite  seven  years  ol4i  and  an  infai^t  soxi,  who 
did  not  long  sunrive  her.  ,  ,  , 

My  father  never  entirely  recover^  from  the 
ahock)  for  she  had  l^een  a  true,  loving  wife  to 
^im,  and  he  almost  idolized  her.  An  old  la(^y 
distantly  related  to  our  family  consented  to 
eoaie  and  take  charge  of  our  household  ^fifairs. 
She  was  a  kind,  pleasant  old  lady^  and  v.ery 
indulgent  to  us  little  ones,  and  we  were  too 
young  to  grieve  muCih  for  our  mothpri  so  we 
led  a  happy  life» 

My  mother's  sister  wished  father  to  let  us 
come  to  the  city  and  stay  with  her,  so  we  cpuld 
have  better  opportunities  for  getting  an  educa- 
tion; but  he  oould  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  us.  He  had  a  large  practice,  and 
was  considered  weU  to  do  in  the  world,  and  he 


wished  ut  to  have  every  advantage ;  |io,  after 
Lottie  and  I  had  learned  all  that  was  to  be 
learned  at  t^e  village  school,  he  got  a  governess 
for  usv  to  teaoh  us  the  higher  branches,  till,  he 
could  consent  to  part  with  us  ta  go  to  the  city,, 
for  my  dear  father  still  thought  he  would  send 
us  tfcere  to  complete., our  school  eduoatiou. 
Dear,  kind  father  I  how  closely  ^is  hea^ t  clung 
to  hismotherlees  girls.  We  had  an  excellent 
governess,  and  we  learned  rapidly.  Lottie  was, 
growing  up  to  be  very  beautiful.  Nei^rly 
every  one  said  we  were  very  muoh  alike,  hut  I 
always  thought  Lottie  much  prettier  than  I  w»s< 

Hury  Lerering  had  'left  school,  and  "wba 
studying  medicine.  He  was  the  sca  ef  a  poor 
farmery  and  bad  t»  study  very  hard  so  he  cpuld 
graduate Mnseott  as  possible;  but  he  came  ta 
see  ^8  as  often  asihe  could,  and  John  Sg^r^toa 
often  came  with  him.  He  was  the  only  son  ol[ 
Lawyer  Bgecton,  and  was.  considered  quite  welL 
off.  It  was  not  long  till  I  learned  th^t  he  loved 
Lottie  as  Hhrry  loved  nte*  but  I  eould  not  teU 
whether  my  sister  loved  him  or  moU  She  waa 
something  of  «  coquette^  and  she  had  a  gQc4 
many  levers^  for  ebe  w«^  very- fascinating  in 
i  her  ways.  We  iwere  almost  ^seventeen,  L^ttie^ 
'  and  I,  wben^^alas  I  ,alae  I  my  dear,  kind  father 
(Hedi  On  his  dying  bed  he  took  my  hand,  an^ 
laid  it  in  Harpy 's,. and  blessed  u9  both.  .  Lottia 
was  kneeling  by  -the  bedside,  weeping  bit^rljr» 
aad  John.  Egevton  stood  beside  her.  Mj( 
father's  ga^e  rested  on  Lotti^.as.she  knelt  t^cre, 
aoid  he  laid  .his  hand  caressingly  on  her  bowe4 
lm»d.,    ,  , 

"Have  you  no  gift  for  me.  Doctor  Walton T* 
said  John  Egprton^  **I  love,  your  daughter 
trujy*  and  if  Lottie  will  give  herself  to  jnp  I 
wUl  guard  her  as  my  o^n,  Iffe.  jLott^e,  what 
does  your  heart  say  ?" 

She  reused  her  fair  young  face,  hot  with 
blushes,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand  in  bis. 
.  "Ood  bless  you,  my  children,"  said  my 
father,  *'now  I  can  die  without  one  pang. 
Harry,  my  son,  pray  for  us,  and  thank  God 
for  all, his  mercies  \q  us." 

Harry  Levering  was  a  devoted  Christian^ 
and  while  we  all  knelt  about  the  bed.  his  voico 
Tient.up  in  fervent,  prayer^  and  with  thai 
pn^yfsr  my  father's  spirit  passed  silently  away 
to  a.l^olier  and  fairer  land  than  ours. 

I  o»Qno^  spea)c  of  the  dreary  season  thajt 
succeeded  my  dear  father's  death.  Oh!  how 
;  lonely,  how  desolate  the  place  seemed  to  us. 
Our  aunt  came  from  the  city  and  urged  us  to 
return  home  with  her.  She  said  the  village 
was  no  longer  a  proper  home  for  us,  since  oiip 
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father's  death,  and  it  had  been  his  irUh  that  \ 
we  should  spend  some  titee  with  her.  Neither  < 
John  nor  Harry  opposed  our  going,  fer  they 
thought  the  change  might  be  benefioial  to  us. 
We  left  our  old  home,  just  as  it  had  been 
in  our  father*!!  lifetime.  The  housekeeper 
and  one  servant  remained  io  keep  it  in  order, 
and  John  and  Harry  promised  to  write  to  us 
rery  pften,  and  let  us  knew  aJl  that  was  going 
on;  and  so,  with  a  few  fbnd  tears,  we  left,  for 
the  first  time,  the  home  of  onr  ohildbeod.  We 
found  everything  in  our  new  home  very  elegant. 
Aunt  got  tery  handsome  mourning  for  us,  and 
engaged  several  teaohers  to  instriK^t  us  in 
music,  drawing,  dctncing,  etc.  My  uncle  was 
also  very  kind,  but  I  could  not  feel  at  home, 
everything  was  so  dttrerent  tnm  what  I  had 
been  accustomed  to ;  but  Lottie  enjoyed  it  all, 
and  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  if  she  had 
always  liyed  there.  My  greatest  comfort  was 
in  reading  Harry's  letters — dear,  precious 
letters  they  were,  though  they  used  to  make 
me  cry  to  be  home  again.  A  year  passed  by, 
and  then  Lottie  and  1  were  ushered  into  the 
midst  of  society.  Everywhere  we  went  we 
were  surrounded  by  young  men,  but  J  saw  no 
one  equal  to  Harry.  At  last  a  middleraged 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Harwood,  made  a 
pr6][>oSal  to  my  uncle  for  me,  and  highly  do- 
ligted,  my  aunt  came  to  inform  me  of  it.  I 
was  very  much  annoyed  by  it,  and  told  her 
again  of  my  engagement  to  Harry,  She 
scolded,  ridiculed,  and  remonstrated,  but  I 
told  her  my  father  had  joined  our  hands  on 
his  dying  bed,  and  I  could  not  give  my  Harry 
up  for  any  one  on  earth.  Aunt  got  very  angry, 
and  left  me  crying.  Lottie  had  sat  by  her 
toilet  table  ftll  the  time,  taking  no  part  in  the 
dispute,  and  after  my  aunt  left  the  room,  I 
went  to  Lottie,  and  put  my  arms  around  her 
neck,  and  cried  on  her  shoulder.  She  Iftughed 
at  me,  and  said  I  was  a  little  goose  to  refuse 
such  a  rich  roan  for  one  not  worth  a  cent.  I 
thought  her  jesting  then,  so  I  did  not  reply  to 
it.  In  one  month  from  that  time  he  proposed 
to  Lottie,  and  she  accepted  him.  She  Was 
loaded  with  caresses  by  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
and  adulation  and  flattery  awaited  her  where- 
ever  she  went;  but  oh !  how  my  heart  ached 
for  poor  John.  Harry  said  he  was  almost 
crazy,  but  he  never  reproached  Lottie.  Her 
letters  were  returned  to  her  with  a  little  note 
that  ran  thus : — 

"God  bless  you,  Lottie,  and  may  he  you 
have  chosen  make  your  life  as  happy  aa  I 
should  have  striven  to  make  it.  Tour  true 
friend,  John." 


Lottie  ahed  a  good  many  tears  over  it,  but 
she  was  soon  comfovted  again.  She  would 
never  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  never  spent  a 
minute  alone  with  me  if  she  could  help  it,  and 
ihis  grieved  me  more  than  I  can  telL  Well  1 
we  were  married  the  next  summen  Harry 
had  begnn  to  practice  medicine,  and  was  doing 
rigiiit  welL  Onr  fatdier  left  Lottie  and  I  five 
hundrM  dollars  a-piece,  besides  the  house  and 
lot,'  and  two  valuable  horses.  Lottie  gave  me 
her  share  in  the  house  and  lot  as  a  bridal  gift, 
and  Would  only  take  one  of  the  horses,  which 
she  wished  to  keep  for  our  father's  sake.  All 
her  dhare  of  the  money  she  spent  for  her  wed- 
ding clothes,  besides  the  hundred  dollars  which 
uncle  gave  to  each  of  us.  My  clothes  were 
Yery  plain,  and  took  very  Uttle  to  pay  for  them, 
80  1  had  our  old  home  ne^^ly  papered  and 
painted,  and  bought  a  pretty  carpet,  and  new 
chairs  for  onr  parlor.  I  fitted  up  my  father's 
study  for  Harry,  and  still  I  had  over  three 
hundred  dollars  left.  Lottie's  home  was 
superbly  furnished,  but  T  would  not  have  ex- 
changed my  dear  little  home  for  anything.  1 
felt  very  sad  at  parting  from  Lottie,  but  she 
said  I  must  often  come  to  see  her,  and  she 
would  spend  part  of  every  summer  at  our  house. 

Wri  hare  been  married  six  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  she  has  only  spent  about  one  month 
vrith  me.  l^oor  Lottie !  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
world,  and  what  with  giving  and  receiving 
calls,  giving  grand  patties,  and  going  to  balls, 
concerts,  operas,  and  so  on,  she  has  scarcely 
a  minute  she  can  c&ll  her  own.  She  has  no 
dear  little  ones  to  call  her  "mamma,"  no  dear 
little  arms  to  twine  around  her  neck.  They 
are  childless,  so  Lottie  has  nothing  to  wean  her 
from  the  world  she  loves  so  well.  Rare  paint- 
ings, worth  thons&nds  of  dollars,  decorate  her 
walls,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  to  equal 
the  paintings  that  lie  around  our  home — 
nature's  own  handiwork.  Her  husband  is 
very  proud  of  his  fair  young  wife,  but  she 
cannot  loVe  him  as  1  love  Harry.  Deep  in  her 
heart  must  lie  the  thought  that  she  bartered 
her  love  for  his  gold — that  for  all  her  wealth 
and  splendor  she  wronged  a  true  heart  that 
loved  her  faithfully. 

Lottie  has  an  elegant  library  containing^ 
thousands  of  volumes,  but  she  gets  no  time  to 
read.  We  have  a  little  room  we  dignify  by  tho 
name  of  library,  though  it  only  contains  two  or 
three  htindred  volumes,  yet  when  I  enter  it, 
who  so  rich  as  I  ?  Here  is  my  banquet  room. 
Here  I  meet  and  hold  sweet  converse  with  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages.  I  do  not  have  to  pro- 
vide any  great  entertainigent  for  them,  and 
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when  duty  calls  me  elsewhere,  I  turn  the  key,  i 
and  there  my  guests  remain  till  I  can  visit  J 
them  again.  I  am  very,  very  rich  in  my  books, 
and  when  Harry  has  a  new  package  sent  fh)m  I 
the  city,  and  we  sit  down  of  an  evening  ip  < 
look  over  them,  I  would  not  change  places  wiui  \ 
the  Queen  of  England.  Then  when  ih^  191^- 
zines  come,  what  a  grand  treat  we  have !  Then  < 
my  dear  husband — oh !  Harry,  dear  Harry,  < 
how  shall  I  begin  to  tell  of  all  thy  worth  and  ^ 
goodness  !  When  I  go  out  among  the  neigh-  J 
bors  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  from  a  \ 
child,  my  husband's  praises  are  on  every  Up.  ( 
I  don't  suppose  we  ever  will  be  what  the  world  $ 
calls  rich,  for  Harry's  patients  are  mostly  poor,  J 
and  can  pay  him  but  little,  yet  he  often  says  < 
their  blessings  and  prayers  make  him  feel^ 
richer  than  all  the  money  his  wecklthierj 
patients  pay  him. 

John  Egerton  is  our  minister.  About  a  year 
after  Lottie's  marriage  he  made  a  profession  ? 
ef  religion,  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  ' 
has  a  lovely  wife,  dear  to  me  as  a  sister. 
Truly  my  blessings  are  numberless.  Rich  in 
my  home,  rich  in  the  affection  of  many  hearts, 
rich  in  my  children,  rich  in  the  love  of  one  of 
the  best  of  husbands,  richer  still  for  the  hope 
of  meeting  them  in  a  fairer  world  than  this — 
how  can  I  call  myself  poor  ?  Truly,  if  tJUs  is 
to  be  poor,  then,  I  say,  from  the  very  depths 
of  my  heart,  thank  God  for  poverty. 


MY    HAPPY    DAY. 

^Y   CLARA  AUGUSTA. 

I  have  ecstatic  memorifis, 

Of  days  that  lie  far  back, 
Along  the  em'rald  meadows. 

That  border  life's  stem  track — 
Days  full  of  golden  sunshine, 

And  rich  with  west  winds  cool. 
Days  when,  a  merry  lassie, 

I  tripped  away  to  school. 

The  school,  and  the  old  school-house, 

Stood  in  the  odoroas  shade, 
Which  tall  and  stately  evergreens 

Cast  on  a  pasture  glade — 
'Twas  old,  and  weather-shattered. 

And  carved  by  schoolboy  zxt, 
But  very  dear  its  humble  walls 

Were  to  my  childish  heart 

I  remember  well  the  benches. 

The  desk,  and  windows  tall. 
And  the  very  spot  on  the  wainseot» 

Where  the  sunlight  nsed  to  £bJ1 — 
When  afternoon's  red  glory 

Streamed  from  the  western  sky, 
And  warned  us  that  the  time  drew  on 

To  lay  our  grammars  by. 


Memory  brings  back  our  teacher, 

A  girl  with  gold-brown  hair, 
That  rippled  o'er  her  shoulders 

Like  marble  white  and  fair; 
Her  eyes  were  lucid  axure. 

Her  voice  a  rill's  soft  flow — 
But  ah  \  she  lies  in  quiet  rest 

Beneath  the  folding  snow ! 

I  have  stood  in  Fame's  proud  temples. 

And  read  from  ancient  tomes, 
Heard  the  proud  voice  of  elo<|«8nee 

Swell  up  to  arching  domes  I 
But  my  happiest  days  are  mirrored. 

In  memory's  crystal  pool — 
The  days  of  that  brief  period, 

When  I  was  a  child  at  schooL 


OUR    DARLING. 

BY    LILIAS    M . 

We  had  a  tiny  cherub. 

All  dimpled,  pure,  and  fair ; 
The  sun-beams  played  at  hide  and  seek 

Amid  her  nut-brown  hair : 
And  round  her  rosy  lips  were  wreathed 

Smiles  such  as  angels  wear. 

Her  eyes  were  like  blue  violets, 
Mirror'd  in  some  clear  stream. 

That's  dark  in  shade  by  green  leaves  made 
And  bright  'neath  a  sunny  beam ; 

Thus  dark  the  blue  of  her  eyes,  save  when 
Lit  by  a  transient  gleam. 

We  loved  our  dainty  blossom. 

So  fragile,  pure,  and  white ; 
We  bore  it  on  our  bosom. 

To  shield  from  harm  or  blight; 
And  to  us  it  turned  most  lovingly. 

As  flowers  unto  the  light 

• 
Our  arms  we  folded  round  her. 

As  the  calyx  folds  the  flower ; 
Love's  tendril-cords  enwound  her. 

More  closely  every  hourj 
Eaeh  opening  grace  and  loveliness 

Seemed  fraught  with  winsome  power. 

June's  red  lips  on  the  roses. 
Thrice,  lovingly  were  pressed ; 

Throughout  three  golden  summers 
Our  darling  we  carressed  ; 

Two  happy,  happy  parents,  With 
One  birdling  in  our  nest 

To  soothe  our  babe  to  slumber. 
Our  songs  rose  sweet  and  clear ; 

But  harp-tones  sounded  sweeter, 
As  the  angels  hovered  near ; 

Thus  they  lured  her  up  to  Heaven, 
And  we  are  lonely  here ! 


§0p*  »ttil  (^hU*  Wuum^* 


ONE  STEP. 

BT  VTROINIA  F.   TOWHSEIfD. 

**  Had  I  bfltter  get  in  and  row  acrossi  I  wonder? 
"Nobody  wonld  ever  know  anything  about  itj 
and  there  the  pretty  new  boat  lies,  rooking  to  and 
tro  on  the  river.  How  fair  and  dainty  it  looks,  and 
there  are  the  two  oars  lying  in  the  bottom.  It*B 
only  a  mile  down  to  the  bridge,  and  I  could  row 
down  there  and  back  in  a  little  while ;  and  oh !  it 
wonld  be  such  a  pleasant^  pleasant  sail ! 

"  Of  course,  nothing  could  happen  to  me,  for  t 
grandpa  said  to  mamma  the  other  evening,  when  we 
went  down   to  the  mill,  'Why,  Helen,  Harry's  a 
natural  bom  sailor  I    He  can  manage  the  boat  ae 
well  as  L' 

"<0h,  dear!  I  wish  he'd  never  seen  that  boat!' 
said  mamma.  '  I  expect  it  will  be  the  death  of  him 
yet.' 

"  *  Well,  he  didn't  inherit  his  nautical  taste  from 
yon,  that's  certain,'  laughed  grandpa ;  '  but  women 
are  always  nervous  about  the  water.' 

**  And  that's  alL  It's  just  mamma's  nervousness ; 
and  I  knote  nothing  wonld  happen  to  me,  getting  in 
there  and  having  a  little  oail ;  and  it  would  be  to 
nice,  this  beautiful  afternoon,  with  just  that  breath 
of  wind,  rocking  the  alders  that  fringe  the  shore ; 
and  the  river  lies  here  between  the  banks  like  a 
deep  blue  mirror,  and  looks,  away  up  by  the  bridge, 
like  a  brown  ribbon,  tangled  in  and  out  among  the 
young  oaks  and  poplars. 

''Nobody  wonld  ever  know  anything  about  it, 
either ;  for,  of  course,  I  should  get  back  safe,  and  I 
don't  believe  there'd  be  a  bit  of  harm  in  it. 

**  But  then,  there's  my  promise  to  mother ;  there's 
no  getting  aside  of  that,  and  it  was  the  last  thing 
she  said  to  me  before  she  loft  home  on  Thursday. 
"  She  called  me  to  the  carriage  and  bent  over  one 
side  and  smoothed  my  hair,  as  she  always  does 
when  she  talks  to  me :  *  Now  Harry,  my  dear  boy,* 
she  said, '  I  want  yon  to  promise  that  yon  wont  get 
inside  that  boat  until  your  fother  and  I  get  homo 
again.' 

" '  No,  mamma,  I  wont»  certainly,'  I  answered, 
though  I  hated  to  bad  enough — that's  a  fact. 

*'  And  I  think  it's  quite  too  bad,  that  such  a  big 
boy  as  I  am  can't  have  his  way  in  tnoh  a  little  mat- 
ter as  this. 

**  Oh,  dear  1  dear !  the  longer  I  look  at  the  sky 
over  my  head,  and  at  the  sky  in  the  river,  and  at 
the  banks  on  either  side,  and  at  the  bridge,  looking 
like  a  white  fidl  of  Uoe  sway  off  in  the  distance— 
the  more  I  want  to  go.    It  seems  as  if  I  mutt. 


«  One  more  step  and  I  shall  be  in  the  boat ;  but, 
there  again !  my  promise  to  mamma  has  come  back 
to  me! 

"  And  how  shall  I  feel  when  she  comes  home  and 
looks  in  my  face  with  her  loving  eyes,  and  calls  me 
her  darling  boy,  and  puts  her  arms  round  my  neck 
and  kisses  me  over  and  over  again ! 

*'  She  wont  ask  me  whether  I've  been  in  the  boat, 
because  I've  promised  her  I  wouldn't,  and  I  never 
told  my  mother  a  lie  in  my  life. 

^And  I  toont  note  !  Beautiful  rivei^— pretty  boat, 
it's  hard  enough  to  leave  yon — hmit  I  will  / 

'Nobody  would  know  it,  I  said.  Tes,  God 
would  know  it  if  I  got  in  that  boat,  if  no  human 
being  ever  did,  and  the  lie  would  be  written  against 
me,  and  I  should  have  to  meet  it  somewhere — some- 
time. 

"  I'll  get  away  as  fast  as  I  can.  Oh,  dear !  how 
near  I  came  to  telling  a  lie,  and  committing  a  ter- 
rible sin.    I  just  begin  to  see  it  now !" 


"  Mamma  oame  home  last  night  Such  a  hugging 
as  I  had! 

« *  Has  my  Harry  been  a  good  boy  ?'  she  said, 
and  not  done  a  single  thing  his  mother  would  have 
disapproved  of?' 

" '  No,  I  guess  not,  mamma,'  I  said ;  but  I  was 
thinking  about  the  boat,  and  didn't  speak  very 
positively. 

"  Mamma  held  me  away  and  looked  in  my  eyes. 
'  You  ffueM  not?  are  you  not  quite  certain,  Harry?' 
she  asked. 

**  Well,  mamma,  I  haven't  done  anything,  but 
Fve  thought  about  it' 

**  She  drew  her  arms  around  me,  and  held  me  oloso 
to  her  heart 

**  *  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Hany  dear,'  she  asked. 

"  And  then  I  did.  I  told  her  about  my  going  to 
the  river  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  how  near  I 
came  to  getting  into  the  boat  and  rowing  down  to 
the  bridge,  and  what  a  terrible  temptation  it  was, 
and  how,  in  one  step,  I  should  have  been  in — ^bat 
the  memory  of  my  promise  to  her,  and  the  thought 
that  God  saw  me,  held  me  back  when  there  was 
only  one  etep  betwixt  me  and  the  boat 

"  And  when  I  had  done  I  found  mamma's  tears 
falling,  just  like  thick  rain  drops,  in  my  hair. 
<0h,  my  child!  X  thank  God!  I  thank  God!'  she 
said. 

"  And  I,  too,  thanked  him  then  fh>m  my  heart, 
that  I  didn't  tidie  that '  one  step.' " 
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THE  WINE  MERCHANT  AND  HIS  CLERK. 
A  wine  merchant  caused  thirty- two  casks  of 
choice  wino  to  bo  deposited  in  his  cellar,  giying  or> 
dors  to  his  clerk  to  arrange  them  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  so  thai  each 
external  row  should  contain  sine. 
The  clerk,  however,  took  away  twelve 
of  them  at  three  different  times; 
that  is,  four  each  time;  yet,  when  the  merchant 
went  into  the  cellar,  after  each  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  clerk  always  made  him  count  nine  in 
each  row.     How  was  this  possible  ? 

This  problem  may  bo  easily  solved  by  inspecting 
the  following  figures  : — 

2d  Order,  Zd  Order.  4ih  Order. 
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CONGLOMERATIONS. 
The  following  words  are  to  he  introduced  in  o^tdw 
as  they  stand,  in  an  original  composition  of  proae 
or  verse — story,  essay,  poem,  all  are  admiwible. 


1.  Mathematics. 

2.  Omnibus. 

3.  China  Jar. 

4.  Nymph. 
6.  Cabbage. 

6.  Damask. 

7.  Cttfriolo. 

8.  Hong  Kong. 

9.  Toadstool. 
10.  Cloud. 


11.  Feast 

12.  Plastmr. 

13.  Alabaster  Vase. 

14.  Chimes. 

15.  Danseuse. 

16.  Boreas. 

17.  Railroad* 
IS.  Manuscript. 
ID.  ParasoL 
20.  Hovel. 


EXAMPLE. 

The  Ramhlea  of  a  Student. 
When  a  poor  student  of  Mathematice,  the  desire 
of  traveling  seized  me,  and  I  resolved  to  see  the 
world.  The  Omnibtu  passed  our  door  every  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock ;  I  took  my  place  in  it  to  the 
nearest  market-town ;  my  traveling  companion  was 
a  new  novel,  entitled  the  China  Jar^  then  much  in 
vogue.  Tlie  OmnibuB  soon  after  stopped  at  a  cottage, 
to  take  up  nn  inside  passenger.  My  new  friend, 
though  of  the  fair  sex,  was  certainly  not  possessed 
of  a  Ni/mph-Wke  form,  and  on  her  arm  hung — a 
basket  of  Cabbages  !  I  looked  complacently  at  my 
Datnatk  rose,  the  last  gift  of  my  fair  cou&in  Emma, 
who,  with  her  father,  had  that  morning  driven  over 
in  their  new  Carriole,  to  take  leave  of  me.  I  opened 
my  book,  and  was  already  deeply  engaged  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  famous  city  of  Hong  Kong,  when 
the  vehicle  stopped  at  the  town  to  which  I  was  go- 
ing. Dinner  was  ordered,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
partake  of  a  fine  dish  of  mushrooms,  when  I  dis- 
covered the  cook  had  by  mistake  dressed  some 
ToadetooU.  I  reached  London  in  safety,  and  was 
requested  by  some  iViends  to  visit  Italy,  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  valuable  works,  said  to  have  been 
lately  discovered  there. 


^      Some  years  had  passed,  and  I  was  still  in  Italy. 

/  I  was  saddened,  for  my  mother's  death  had  cast  a 
Cloud  over  my  youthful  gladness.  I  received  an 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Count  Ma- 
rini,  at  Rome;  wishing  to  be  present  at  some  of 
the  Fea»t»,  1  accepted  it  The  Count's  palace  was 
spacious,  but,  to  an  English  eye,  uncomfortable. 
In  many  places  the  Platter  had  fallen  off  and  left 
bare  walls,  and  there  was  a  want  of  comfort  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  AlahatterVoBee  ithxc^i 
decorated  the  rooms.  The  Count  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English  language  and  literature.  Judge 
of  itfy  surprise  one  morning,  on  entering  the  room, 
ta  Ihid  him  attentively  perusing  the  Ghime»,  by 
Dickens,  which  he  had  just  received  from  an  Eng- 
lish fyifend.  In  the  evening,  I  went  with  him  to  Bee« 
favorite  Danteuee;  he  ad\ised  me  to  beware  of  going 
out  late  alone,  as  there  were  even  then  many  bravi 
in  Rome.  We  next  visited  a  popular  demagogue, 
wbo,  ftom  his  blustering  speeches,  was  known  to 
thfe  English  inhabitants  by  the  nickname  of  Boreat. 
Th«  Cotint  iilso  showed  me  the  model  of  a  Railroadt 
whidh  t^as  projected  between  Rome  And  Naples. 
We  then  visited  a  Capnohln  Monastery,  whera,  I 
bad  been  given  to  understand,  I  tofight  find  some 
rare  Ifamtetripu,  but  my  search  was  fruitless. 

On  learing^e  monastery,  we  conversed  on  many 
subjects ;  among  others,  on  the  power  of  the  Ital- 
iaus  in  preserving  appearances.  "Yes,"  said  my 
host-^"they  starve  lit  home,  to  blaue  in  jewels 
befbro  strangers.  Por  example :  Do  you  see  thai 
lAdy  With  a  Paraeol,  though  no  one  ©Ise  thinks  it 
necessary  to-day  ? — observe  bo#  splendidly  she  is 
dressed — what  a  princess  she  appears.  Do  you  see 
that  wretched  cabin — nay,  Hovel,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  Capital — that  is  her  home. 
'  The  next  day  I  quitted  the  Count's  hospitable 
mansion,  and  write  this  on  board  the  Victory, 
looking  fbrward  in  a  few  hoars  again  to  see  Old 
England. 


ALLITERATIVE  POETRY. 

When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 
Pot  tbe  twisting  bis  twist,  he  three  times  dot^  en- 
twist  ; 

Btit  9f  one  of  tho  twists  of  the  twist  doth  untwist, 
Tho  twine  that  untwlsteth,  untwisteth  the  twist 

Untwisting  tho  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 
^  He  twines  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
The  twist  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twltt«» 
Ho  twisteth  the  twins  he  bad  twistsd  in  twain. 

\  The  twine  that  in  twisting  befbrt  in  the  twine. 
As  twines  were  untwisted,  he  now  doth  entwine; 
'Twixt  the  twfcin  hitertwislng  a  twine  more  between, 
He  twisteth  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twins. 


The  easiesi  and  best  w»y  to  expand  the  ohest, 
\  is  to  have  a  9ood,  Iiurgs  heart  in  it ;   it  saves  the 
cost  of  gymnastics. 


^0i1xtt^*  §]ej)f»ytw<tti 


HOME  EDUCATION.  ^  experience  and  guided  by  her  example ;  the  m  them 

"Xsheor  Bbe  well  oducftted?"'  ba«  come  to  be  ;  liviog  over  ber  youtbfal  days,  and  baving  tbe 
tbe  questioo  in  tbe  present  tio^e,  faor  above  any  de-  ^  vivacity  of  tbcir  fresh  yonng  spirits  to  cheer  her 
sir*  to  pry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  \  declining  years. 

as  eoQoenMeitherwealth  or  station.  It  is  not  so  much  ^  But  although  home  should  bare  its  pleasures,  ft 
tobeeoasidered  what  have  been  the  an teoedentsof  the  ;  rausl  also  have  Its  duties.  In  it  tbe  young  recruits 
man — who  were  bis  progonitor« — and  whether  they  >  are  to  be  iitted  ibr  the  "  battle  of  life/'  in  which 
hskve  been  men  eminent  fur  good  or  evil  qualities —  >  their  parents  have  taken  an  active  part.  It  is  the 
as  what  he  himself  is  ?  Is  his  bringing  ^p  such  as  >  mother's  task  to  mould  these  future  men  and  women 
to  warrant  his  admission  into  good  society  ?  >  for  their  positions.     It  is  as  if  Qod  bad  placed  in 

Now,  what  is  education  in  itself?    Mothers  are  >  ber  hands  tbe  mass  of  plastic  day,  and  bidden  her 


too  apt  to  think  that  when  their  sons  and  daughters 
hare  graduated  ai  a  select  seminary,  gone  through 
the  usual  prescribed  routine  of  studies^  grappled 
with  a  f)dw  fashionable  "  isms,"  and  made  themselves 


write  thereon  the  future  destiny  of  her  child.  From 
the  time  tbe  infant  learns  the  alphabet  of  smiles 
and  fVowns  on  the  mother's  face,  its  character  is 
growing — forming— strengthening — with  every  new 


familiar  with  conventional  rules — their  education  is  ^  impression  that   is  made* '    O,  motiiers^  Irbat  a 


completed.  But  there  is  a  home  education  that^ 
should  be  going  on  all  the  time^  and  in  which  | 
mothers  should  be  pre>eminently  fitted  to  perform  < 
the  principal  part,  because  they  axe,  from  position  < 
and  oircumstanoes,  brought  into  more  intimate  re-  < 
laiions  with  tboir  children ;  and  it  is  their  pecnliar  < 


sacred  trust  Is  yours!    Pray  for  grace  to  enable 
yontofn)fltt!it 

While  your  ohOdrem  are  yet  quite  young,  this 
home  educayoo  may  be  turned  into  a  pleasure  In- 
stead cf  a  ttt4k.  By  accustoming  them  ta  converse 
with  yon  ft^Iy,  a  hold  is  gained  upon  them  that 


province,  as  it  should.be  their  delight>  to  discharge  <  can  never  be  loosed.     Many  parents  try  to  assume 


these  dtttiee.    Until  eur  daughters  jure  thus  pro- 
perly edueated,  there  wMl  be  a  dang/ar  that  the  < 
mothers  of  the  land  will  be,  in  future  years,  iuef* 
ficient,  trifling  characters ;  and  tbulr  influence  will,  < 
in  turn,  have  its  efieot  in  modeling  the  pliant  minds  < 
of  their  ofibpring. 

First,  let  hoin<x  be  road^-^as  its  very  name  im-  < 
plies — a  resting  place,  a  refuge  from  tbe  cares  and  < 


a  certain  aasiere  dignity  with  their  children,  which 
repulses  arory  attempt>  on  their  part^  of  familiarity; 
and  they  find  too  late  that  they  have  chilled  their 
young,  ardent  affections,  and  made  them  cold  and 
reserved  in  Uieir  presence.  Always  encourage  your 
children  to  bring  into  the  home  circle  the  little 
news  and  eveuts  of  the  day,  at  tbe  same  time  re- 
pressing a  tendency  to  m-natured  remarks,  which 


troubles  without— just  as  it  is  to  the  weary  traveler  ^  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  scandal.     Thus,  like  bees; 


to  gain  that  peaceful  shelter,  when  he  has  been  beat  < 
upon  and  bnflbted  by  llhe  **  windy  storm  and  tem- ! 
pesU"  Through  all  their  after  lives  lei  your  child- ! 
ran  have  to  look  baek  upon  home  as  the  pleasantest  \ 
place  in  tbe  world,  where  every  childish  grief  was  > 
soothed,  and  eve^  pleasure  made  more  delightful  < 
by  the  loving,  gentle  spirit  of  the  mother,  who  was  [ 
the  very  light  of  the  dwelling.  Let  the  mother's  ! 
smiles  brighten  the  home,  and  it  will  always  be  \ 
attractive. 

Win  the  confidence  of  your  children.     Be  to  | 
them,  as  they  grow  np,  more  as  an  elder  sister  and  | 
friend,  than  the  guardian  of  their  infancy ;  and  you  \ 
will  find  that  they  will  be  content  with  a  mother  in 
whose  bosom  they  can  confide  their  youthful  per- 


they  will  be  all  working  for  the  common  store- 
bringing  honey  to  tbe  hive.  Teach  them,  also,  to 
be  honest  in  confessing  their  faults.  Your  censure, 
if  well  directed,  will  be  feared  as  much  as  your  ap- 
probation will  be  prized. 

Another  part  of  home  education  is  to  bring  your 
young  people  to  think  and  act  for  themselves — to 
be  self-reliant.  The  mother's  eye  will  not  always 
be  upon  them,  the  father's  hand  cannot  alwajrs 
guide  and  protect  them.  They  should  be  accus- 
tomed, from  early  childhood,  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  future  actors  on  the  stage  of  life,  and 
be  preparing  themselves  for  their  parts  in  a  career 
of  usefulness. 

Books  are  to  be  one  instrmnent  in  this  system  of 


plezities,  and  will  be  less  liable  to  form  those  violent  >  home  education.  But  to  read  without  discussing 
friendships  for  strangers  which  are  often  so  pemi- )  the  character  and  contents  of  the  volumes  you  have 
cioas.  There  are  few  sights  more  charming  than  S  perused,  and  forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  is 
this  tender  intimacy  between  a  mother  and  her  5  much  like  swallowing  a  rariety  of  food  without 
growa-np  sons  and  danghters;  they,  taught  fay  her  s  tasting  and  eijoying  it    It  is  (br  the  mother— at 
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least  in  the  earliest  years — to  direct  this  mental  ( 
aliment  of  the  child,  and  it  is  the  mother  who  J^ 
shoald  he  well  prepared  in  all  the  departments  of  < 
useful  literature,  for  it  is  she  to  .whom'  the  ohildren  ^ 
usually  turn,  with  their  numeroas  questions  and  < 
perplexing  propositions.  See  to  it,  then,  that  yo«r  } 
daughters  are  well  informed  in  all  those  branches  ] 
of  common  knowledge  about  which  children  are  so  < 
Apt  to  busy  themselves,  and  make  inquiries.  How  < 
disheartening  to  both  mother  and  child  for  the  j 
former  to  bo  obliged  continually  to  answer — "I  do  < 
not  know !"  At  the  same  time,  a  dispositioii  to  < 
propose  triyial,  teasing  questions,  is  to  be  repressed,  J 
and  it  may  occasionally  be  judged  best,  in  more  < 
important  cases,  to  say,  as  the  mother  of  the  celo-  < 
brated  Sir  William  Jones  did  to  him  when  a  boy- 
'*  Read,  and  you  wiU  knqw." 

There  is  another  branch  of  home  education  which  \ 
is  so  important  that  I  shall  only  touch  upon  it  very  < 
lightly  at  present,  reserving  a  fuller  discussion  of  ) 
the  subject  to  a  future  paper.  This  is  the  training  J 
of  your  daughters  to  be  useful  and  able  assistants  i 
to  you  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy.  The  ; 
absurd  pr^udices  of  the  "  dark  ages  "  of  fashion  | 
and  frivolity  are  fast  yielding  to  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  every  sensible  woman,  that  health  of  ^ 
body  and  vigor  of  mind  are  best  promoted  by  a  < 
cheerful,  earnest  participation  in  the  manifMd  i 
duties  called  **  woman's  work."  Nor  need  it  be  : 
objected  that  such  household  employments  are  < 
"  never  done,"  and  that  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  \ 
time  for  literary  pursuits  or  the  social  pleasures.  { 
Trust  one  who  has  tried  the  plan,  that  there  will  < 
be  abundant  opportunities  for  ail ;  and  in  a  oheelrfol  < 
division  of  labor,  home  will  be  made  happier,  do<- 
mestic  burdens  lighter,  and  in  acfter  years  (he  j 
daughters,  well  prepared  to  take  the  management  \ 
of  affairs  in  their  own  households,  will  think  with  J 
gratitude  of  their  mother,  and  "  rise  up  aad  oaU  her  < 
blessed." 


MY  CHILD. 

BT  BMILY  B.  OABBOLL. 

Little  one,  little  one. 

Gome  to  my  heart. 
Come  till  I  tell  thee 

How  precious  thou  art 
Close  to  thy  mother's  heart 

Nestle,  sweet  dove. 
Mamma's  own  treasure 

All  treasures  above ! 

When  the  sweet  Spring  came 

With  sunshine  and  flowers, 
Furor  than  all,  came 

This  darling  of  ours. 
From  the  bright  sunbeams 

Her  curls  stole  their  hue. 
And  her  bright,  laughing  eyes 

Are  of  Heaven's  own  blue. 


Beautiful  darling ! 

Mamma's  precious  pet  I 
Fairer  than  all 

J  have  looked  npon  yet» 
Still,  as  I  gaze  on  thee, 

Trembles  my  heart. 
Still,  to  thy  mother's  eyes. 

Teardrops  will  start. 

How  shall  I  guide  thee,  love. 

Through  earth's  dark  ways  ? 
How  shall  I  lead  thy  steps 

Through  the  wild  mase  t 
As  I  look  forward 

My  fond  heart  doth  shrink. 
Bitter  may  be  the  cup 

Thou  must  yet  drink. 
Thorny,  perchance,  the  path 

Thou  must  yet  tread ; 
Ah !  how  thy  mother's  heart 

Fainteth  with  dread  I 

Little  one,  little  one, 

Sometimes  I  dream 
That  if  Ood  called  thee 

To  cross  Death's  cold  stream. 
That  my  heart  would  not  oohe 

Even  as  now. 
When  I  think  of  the  ills 

That  may  wait  thee  below. 

Tet  could  I  spare  thee, 

My  beautiful  one ! 
What  would  life  be  to  me 

If  thou  werigone? 
Father  in  Heaven  1 

Oh  I  pardon  these  tears, 
Pardon  this  weakness, 

These  dark,  sinful  fears ! 

Can  I  not  trust  Thee, 

My  Father,  my  God  ? 
Still  Thou  hast  watched  o'er 

The  path  I  have  trod. 
By  Thy  kind  help 

I  will  go  on  my  way; 
Down  at  Thy  cross,  Lordy 

My  burdens  111  lay. 

Wateh  o'er  us  both.  Father, 

Lead  us  to  Thee, 
To  that  bright  land 

Whenee  the  shadows  aU  flee! 
Little  one,  little  one, 

Go  to  thy  play } 
God  will  watch  over 

And  keep  thee  alway. 


Nothing  more  impairs  authority  tiian  a  too  fre- 
J  quent,  or  indiscreet,  use  of  it.  If  thunder  itself 
>  were  to  be  continual,  it  would  excite  no  more  terror 
\  than  the  noise  of  a  mill. 


^%nU  Ux  ^0n»tUt^ttii, 


L«iiOH  PiB. — One  lemon,  one  spoonful  of  flour, 
three  spoonsful  of  sugar,  a  little  butter  and  salt. 
Grate  off  the  yellow  ouUide  peel  to  flavor  your  ; 
pie;  then  pare  away  the  white  skin,  which  is  apt  ; 
to  be  bitter,  and  shoe  the  pnlp  into  a  plate  lined 
with  paste.  Dissolve  the  ioor,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, in  water  enovgh  to  fill  the  paste,  then  cover 
with  another.  This  is  an  exeelleal  pie,  the  lemon 
being  a  good  snbstitate  for  apple.  ^ 

AxoTHBE  Lbmoji  Pdb.— One  iable^poonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  a  imall  table-jpconfnl  of 
flow,  a  UtUe  salt,  and  sugar  to  your  taste.  Grate 
off  the  outside  peel,  squeese  out  the  juice,  and  add 
to  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar ;  then  pour  in,  care- 
fully, boiling  water  enough  to  fill  your  paste.  This 
pie  has  no  top  crust 


Anothbe  Lbkov  Pie.— Grate  off  the  outside 
peel,  then  pare  off  the  white  part  and  throw  it  away. 
Slice  the  pulp  and  lay  it  into  your  plate  lined  with 
paste.  Make  a  custard  with  one  egg;  a  litde  salt 
and  sugar  to  your  taste — all  lemon  pies  require  a 
good  deal — pour  it  over  the  sliced  lemon,  then 
cover  with  a  top  crust. 

A  Lkmon  PvDDiiro  Pis.— To  bake  in  a  deep  plate. 
The  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon ;  sugar  to 
your  taste;  one  egg  and  a  little  flour,  or  grated 
cracker,  a  glass  of  currant  wine,  aud  two  large, 
fair  apples,  pared  and  grated ;  a  half-spoonful  of 
butter  and  a  pint  of  milk.  Boil  the  milk  and  butter 
together  and  let  it  cool.  Beat  up  the  eggs  and 
sugar,  and  add  them — do  not  add  the  wine  and 
lemon  until  the  moment  before  you  set  your  pie  in 
the  oven,  as  it  will  curdle  the  milk. 

These  pies  ara  all  good,  and  do  not  taste  in  the 
least  alike. 

WHtPt. — ^Take  a  pint  of  rather  thin  cream, 
sweeten  it  quite  sweet ;  then  add  a  large  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  extract  of  lemon. 
Good  currant  wine  is  quite  as  good  as  any  other. 
Let  this  stand  in  a  cool  place  until  you  have  cut  the 
whites  of  three  or  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth :  then 
add  these  to  the  cream,  stirring  rapidly  as  you  do 
so,  and  fill  your  glasses  at  once.  These  whips  are 
delicious,  much  nicer  than  those  made  of  whisked 
«ream  alone,  and  can  be  made  in  ten  minutes. 

ToBA  Dessert. — Line  a  Targe  dish  with  thin 
pieces  of  sponge,  or  any  other  cake,  spread  quite 


thick  with  jelly  or  marmalade  of  any  kind.  Pre- 
pare your  cream  and  eggs — half  the  quantity  wiil 
be  sufficient,  as  for  the  whips  described  above— and 
fill  your  dish  with  it.  This  is  a  delicious  dessert^ 
and  can  bo  made  so  quioldy  thai  it  is  a  conveniettt 
resort  when  you  wish  to  add  to  your  dinner  or  tea 
for  an  unexpected  guest. 

For  ▲  Dbsskrt. — Line  a  large  dish  with  pieces 
of  cake  of  any  kind ;  then  fill  it  with  a  nice  boiled 
custard.  With  the  whites  of  two  or  more  eggs 
make  an  ioi^g,  and  pour  over  the  top.  In  making 
an  icing  always  beat  your  eggs  while  adding  the 
sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  longer  you  beat 
your  icing  after  the  sugar  is  in,  the  nicer  it  will  be. 

The  above  are  for  the  Home  Hagasine  fWim 

Mrs.  P.  P.  BoHicBT. 


Toast  avd  WATBB.F-*The  preparatien  of  this 
simple,  but  delicate  inftision  for  invalids,  is  an  ob- 
ject oi  interest  to  a  considerable  nmniber  of  our 
readers ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  taken  pains  to  as- 
certain the  simplest,  but  most  effectual  method  of 
preparing  it.  The  mode  we  now  communicate  will 
produce^  without  the  chanee  of  failure  if  the  direc- 
tions are  strictly  followed,  a  fresh,  sparkling  liquor, 
cool  and  gratefhl  to  the  taste,  of  a  bright  brown 
color,  and  of  an  almost  fragrant  empyrenmatio 
flavor.  Taike  a  small,  solid,  square  piece  of  bread, 
and  place  it  on  a  toasting  fork  at  about  half  a  yard 
distant  from  the  fire;  let  it  remain  two  hotin  at 
least,  and  as  much  longer  as  convenient,  and  when 
it  has  assumed  a  light  brown  color,  plunge  it,  while 
hot,  into  a  jug  of  clear,  cold  water.  Cover  it  over, 
and  let  it  remain  till  wanted  for  use.  The  longer 
the  bread  is  allowed  to  toast,  the  brighter  and 
browner  the  color  of  it  becomes ;  and  the  longer  the 
maceration  of  the  toast  in  the  water  goes  on,  the 
better,  to  a  certain  extent^  and  within  certain  limits, 
the  result  will  prove. 


How  TO  Eat  aw  Bo«. — There  is  an  old  saylngy 
taken  from  the  Italian,  "  Teach  your  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs."  This  appears  an  unnecessary 
piece  of  information,  as  people  do  not  suck  eggs  as 
they  do  oranges ;  but  as  we  believe  there  are  fow 
who  know  how  to  eat  one  properly,  wc  shall  give 
the  secret  By  the  usual  mode  of  introducing  the 
salt,  it  will  not  mix  or  incorporate  with  the  egg; 
the  result  is,  you  cither  get  a  quantity  of  salt  with- 
out  eggf  or  egg  without  salt,    Pat  in  a  drop  or 
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two  of  water,  tea,  oofiee,  or  other  liquid  you  may  ?  Mbat  Balls.-^^  savory  way  of  preparing  meat 
have  on  the  table  at  the  time^  then  add  the  salt,  and  \  is  Id  the  form  of  Meat  Balla,  made  thas :  Cold 
stir.     The  result  is  far  more  agreeable;  the  drop  of  ^  boiled  or  raw  beef,  or  pork  chopped  very  foe,  pat 


liquid  is  not  tasted. 

A  Plum  Cake. — 
There  are  few  whe  can  make  what  I  term  a  good 

eake, 
-  And  as  such  I  intend  to  explain ; 
Without  further  parade,  how  'tis  done,  with  the 
aid 
Of  a  little  attention.     Obtain 
Half-a-quartern  of  dough,  which,  when  worked  to 
and  fro. 
May  be  placed  by  the  iire  to  rise, 
Where  permit  it  to  stand  while  you  beat  up  by 
hand 
Sixteen  eggs  of  a  mo<fcrate  size; 
And  when  finished  procure  fourteen  ounces^not 
more — 
Of  fresh  butter — the  best  you  can  buy — 
With  about  the  same  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
eight 
Of  large  currants,  picked,  washed,  and  wiped 
dry. 
Having  added  all  these  to  the  dough  by  degrees. 

With  four  ounces  of  sweetmeats,  select 
A  small  tin  deep  and  wide,  buttered  nieely  in- 
side, 
That — when  baked — ^it  may  turn  out  oorreet. 


JAto  a  dish,  together  with,  eggs— one  to  eaek  half 
pound  pf  the  meat— crumbs  of  light  bread,  soaked 
and  mashed  fine,  a  couple  of  medium' ^sed  onions, 
chopped,  (may  be  omitted  if  aot  Kked,)  seaaeB  to 
taate,  with  salt,  If  tba  meat  is  firesb,  pepper,  irat- 
meg,  and  alspioe,  and  form  into  egg-shaped  balls 
with  th'e  hand.  If  too  moist  to  form  well,  add  a 
little  flour,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  lard. 

Ohio  Oultimttor. 

Omelet,  or  Eae  Pamcake.->-Two  heaping  table* 
spoonsful  of  flour,  a  litde  salt,  and  jnst  a  piiu>b  of 
soda,  four  eggs,  and  goo4»  sweet  milk  erunigh  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  The  addition  of  a  tpooafnl  of 
cream,  or  a  bit  o(  butter,  is  nice,  and  a  tart  apple, 
pared  and  sliced  very  thinly,  is  an  improvemeat. 
In  frying  use  a  long-handled  pan,  and  when  ready 
take  a  tablespoon  half  full  of  lard,  and  half  of 
butter:  when  hot  pour  the  batter  in,  enough  of  it 
to  make  it  a  little  thicker  than  oommon  buokwheat- 
^akes.  When  it  is  a  delicate  brown  on  the  under 
side,  sKp  it  into  a  plate,  for,  unless  rery  dexterous 
with  the  knife,  it  will  break  io  turning;  put  a  few 
bits  of  botttr  and  lard  over  it,  and  turn  the  nan 
quickly  upon  it,  reverse,  and  plaee  over  the  fire, 
\  taking  the  plate  off,  or  it  would  be  heavy.  If  baked 
( in  thin  cakes  with  jelly  between,  it  makes  a  nice 
\  dessert  for  dinner. 


^uU%  §t^uimtnU 


SUGGBSTIONS  ON  HEALTH. 
No.  XL 

BY  BATTIE  BOPEFITL. 

Sow  flowers,  fkir  Howerti,  near  your  daily  view, 
Haot  shrubs,  flUf  shrubs,  bearing  ft-uit  for  you — 
The  wotk  will  bring  you  pleasure  and  health. 
Which  is  better,  far,  than  the  Idle  one's  wealth 
8et  trees  and  vines,  their  shade  and  fruit 
To  adorn  a  cottage  or  palace  will  dult 
Xet  tiny  fingers  gather  the  berry, 
It  tends  to  make  them  usefhl  and  merry. 

Flowers  spring  up  from  tho  beautiful  earth  in  the 
warm  spring  time.  On  lawn,  garden,  woods,  and 
meadows,  everywhere,  they  greet  Uie  eye*  and  warm 
and  humanize  the  heart  Some  planted  by  the  tiny 
huid  of  childhood-^ome  by  the  gentle  hand  of 
woman — some  by  the  strong  hand  of  man,  and 
iome  by  the  hand  of  Ood.    Who  that  beholds  these 


buds  of  beauty  springing  from  the  earth— *liaiigiag 
on  the  shrub,  or  bursting  from  the  ^/rp%  <loaa  not 
feel  his  spirit^  revive  and  a  healthful  glow  pennea- 
ting  all  parts  of  his  system  ?  Such  things  ol  bean^ 
are  a  joy  forever;  and  tha  gentle  exercise  which 
their  culture  .req^ire•  is  well  adapted  to  reslese 
health  to  t^e  faded  fonn  of  woman,  whoae  sphere 
of  action  confines  her  too  much  within  doors. 

lovalidb,  who  have  not  sufficient  strength  t«  eo- 
gage  a  few  momenta  daily  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  ajre  much  benefited  by  being  led  out  in 
pleasant  weather  to  observe  the  changes  produced 
in  vegetative  nature.  But  in  pleasant  weather,  all 
who  have  sufficient  strength  to  exercise  a  £bw 
momepts  at  a  time,  will  find  the  exercise  profitable 
to  health,  if  they  take  rest  in  the  intervals,  and  do 
not  ei^gage  too  vigocously  0£  too  long.  Te  avoid 
doing  this,  it  is  better  to  stop  exercising  before 
fatigue  is  experienced,  as  exercise,  in  all  oases^  mnit 
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h%  pn»portioired  to  t¥e  strengHh^  to  rtBAer  it  vsefol 
Sa  presenriDg*  or  restoring  beilth. 

WImd  lime  and  Btrtof  th  #ffl  permit^  ^romen 
shoidd  prtee  ihe  ezeroise  of  AnMhniting  flowers, 
gatheriig  berries^  ftuitB,  and  other  raHtlt  yegetftUee, 
atfloelieaiployjneDtfaiglily  promotes  iiealtfa,  beaaty, 
and  aereaity  of  miad.  In  the  garden  ahe  may  ex- 
•eaeisa  with  great  profit  to  hanelf  and  others.  Here 
.naj  she  ebt^a  that  health  whioh  is  more  preeioos 
than  aUver  er*  gold.  A  walk.threngh  the  paUic 
streets  does  not  afford  thA  same  degree  of  healthftil 
exeroisethat»CBW  moments  might  afford  in  exer- 
cising with  all  the  mosoles  free  and  unconstrained 
by  superfluons  dothing ;  besides,  the  time  occupied 
in  preparations  for  a  walk,  might  be  spent  in  the 
garden  without  those  preparations. 

An  should  realize  that  we  were  not  designed  to 
live  for  onraetyes  merely,  but  to  do  good  to  others, 
to  lessen  their  toil,  or  ameliorate  their  suffcrttig ; 
and  whaterer  i»  neoessary  to  be  done  for  the  com- 


fSort  and  happiness  of  anj  individual,  is  usefhl  and 
honorable  labor.  So  long  as  fbod  is  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  it  is  not  dishonorable  fbr 
any  lady  to  assist  in  its  preparation,  either  by 
gathering  fruits  and  small  vegetables  from  the  gar- 
don,  or  cooking  them  in  the  kitchen.  Would  all 
ladies  engage  in  these  healthful  exercises  as  time 
and  circumstances  permit,  they  would  enjoy  a  much 
higher  degree  of  health,  retain  more  serenity  of 
mind,  and  attain  greater  longevity  than  many  now 
do. 

The  husbands  and  fathers,  overburthened  with 
too  many  cares  and  pressing  application  to  business, 
might  be  greatly  relieved,  many  times,  by  timely 
attention,  of  the  wife  and  daughter,  to  domestic 
affiurs,*  while  ladies  themselves  would  be  doing 
good,  and  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  fortunes  of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  at 
the  same  time  seeuring  health  and  comfort  to  them- 
selves. 
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FASHIONS    FOR    JULY. 

BT  «BNXO  C.   8C0TT,   OF  HEW   YORK. 

DETAILS  OF  DBSraN. 

7LATB    OF   COLORED    DKSIQMS — LADT   ON    THS 
LEFT. 

Tliis  represents  a  robe  of  Lyduff  fbrfffertM^  Wov«fi 
in  design.  The  sleeves  and  flounces  are  woven, 
and  the  design  is  repeated  in  all  colors.  The  style 
is  Aresh,  enlivening,  and  fashionable.  There  is 
nothing  more  becoming  fbr  midsummer,  and  it 
iervvB  eqnally  well  for  all  toilets  after  break  fkst  ,* 
in  hte^  a  light  silk  manft'f/o,  of  the  hemotiM  shape^ 
with  a  chip,  straw,  or  light-colored  silk  bonnet, 
ronders  tlie  costume  most  attraetive  for  promenade, 
while  fbr  an  evening  party  dress  it  is  irreproach- 
able. The  hair  is  elevated  in  bandeauXf  as  directed 
in  the  last  number.  The  oollar  and  tindersleeves 
are  of  stMwb«rry-pointed  lace. 

L^djf  o»  tie  Af>Al.— Broadway  Bonnet;  bolder 
and  pa»9«  of  rich  straw  or  fine  chip,  platted  and  all 
in  one,  with  s^er  square  or  sloping  crown,  covered 
with  white  ailk  net.  Curtain  of  white  sHk,  and  the 
strings  white.  A  nnrow  laee  edging  trim«  the 
Itorder  and  ««trtaln,  and  a  ribbbn,  like  the  edge  of 
Iba  border,  separates  the  crown  fVom  the  p<xM«,  nn- ! 
der  which  ia  a  laee  mohe.  Blonde  and  roses  with 
foliage  forms  the  de$90U9,  wkfle  roseS,  buds  and 
foliage  trim  the  lawer  part  of  the  orown  and  part 
«f  thajpoMfu 


Robe  and  mantilla  of  figured  Lyons  muslin, 
edged  with  Magenta  purple  ribbon,  as  represented. 
This  is  the  type  of  a  style  that  is  repeated  in  all 
colors.  Gloves  drab  or  straw  oolor.  Plaiin  linen 
oollar  and  laee  nndersleeves. 

OBNEUAL   REMARKS. 

The  sof^crowned  bonnet  is  preferred  for  morning 
wear,  but  the  square  crown,  with  lace  or  net  cover- 
ing, is  preferred  for  evening  wear.  The  most  beau- 
tifbl  bonnets  seen  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  are 
of  purple  and  Isly  green  crapes.  They  are  made 
very  large,  in  the  Broadway  style,  and  elaborately 
trinuBcd  with  white  point  taoe  and  the  flowers  of 
the  season.  We  have  seen  a  few  fline  straw  bonnete 
trimmed  with  a  single  bird  of  paradise  on  one  side 
of  the  poMe  and  all  the  rest  quite  plain,  and  witk  a 
blond  ruche  only  under  the  brim^  with  the  Mrings 
of  white,  edged  with  figured,  straw. .  The  puftajn  is 
sometimes  white  and  edged  with  «traWf  and  a  VS17 
small  white  lace  often  edges  both  oortain  and  bor- 
der. The  style  of  bonnet  is  gradually  enlarging 
forward  and  upward,  but  without  bringing  it  far- 
ther forward  at  the  sides  than  the  ears.  The  bon- 
net whioh  we  have  presented  with  the  colored  plate 
waa  rodoeed  by  the  engraver,  who  has  not  given  a 
Mthfbl  eopy  of  our  drawing;  It  is  therefore  a  bon- 
D^  of  scatcely  medium  sise,  whereas  we  intended 
to  represent  one  as  rising  three  inches  shove  the 
bead  at  the  centre  of  the  border.  I  am  told  by 
the  Hisses  Watson,  Mrs.  Dongal,  and  other  moditif, 
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who  work  for  our  most  select  ladies,  that  the  oval-  ! 
I>oiDted  border  is  giving  place  to  one  more  round, 
and  that  the  square,  stiff  crown,  covered  with  white 
lace,  is  preferred  by  their  clients  of  most  refined 
taste.  The  mourning  bonnets  of  black  crape, 
trimmed  with  purple  ribbons,  rosettes,  and  tufts  of 
lilacs,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  ones  of  the 
season.  Purple  and  black  and  white  check  are  the 
goods  and  trimmings  for  half  mourning. 

For  Promenade  Rohee  and  Mantillcu  silk  checks 
are  quite  in  favor,  the  skirt  flounced  or  puffed  in 
numerous  rows,  and  the  mantilla  in  the  Maintenon 
shape,  with  shawl  back  and  front,  and  scolloped 
shallowlj  over  the  arms. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  mantilla  of  the  season 
is  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  the  same. 
It  is  long,  with  an  oval  back  and  oval  ends  in  front, 
sewed  to  a  yoke  which  falls  wide  off  the  shoulders. 
It  has  a.  eapuchoUf  or  hood,  which  is  edged  round 
with  box-plaits,  and  the  end  is  ornamented  with 
two  long  silk  tassels,  one  above  the  other.  For 
demoiaellee  the  CMaque,  made  of  black  silk  and  very 
long,  is  still  preferred. 

Diagonally  striped  and  plaided  mantillas,  in  the 
hemout  shape  and  without  linings,  are  numerous 
on  our  promenades. 

Small  checks,  of  silk,  wool  and  cotton  mfttedals, 
are  quite  in  favor  for  nfgligi  this  season. 

The  trimming  of  a  deeeouty  under  the  border  of  a 
bonnet,  in  Paris,  is  with  either  white  lace  and  hUmde 
cheeks ;  and  from  opposite  the  eyes  on  the  side  a 
tonaade,  plitMi,  or  ruche  of  ribbon,  run*  over  the 
head,  ornamented  with  a  toft  of  flowers  over  the 
oentre  of  the  forehead  and  at  each  end  of  the  ribbon 
opposite  the  ejes.  Sometimes  a  row  of  AiU^blown 
roses  extends  over  the  head  from  the  lace  oe  bUndt 
cheeks.  In  Paris,  square  crowns  are  preferred,  and 
lace  and  artificial  flowers  are  used  in  greater  pro- 
vision than  they  were  last  year. 


The  demi-gi^t,  or  half-fall  sleeve,  is  qnke  in 
Togne,  with  lace,  onfls;  but  large  enough  at  the 
wrist  to  admit  the  hand  easily. 

Pointed  waists  for  full  dress,  and  square  waists 
with  eeintutt  and  brooch  for  dinner  and  demi-toiUtte. 
Skirts  for  fhll  dress  are  fither  flounced,  or  trimmed 
in  horisontal  rows  of  puffs  in  throes,  being  nine 
rows  of  pnffii  on  a  skirt.  Fine  white  tarletane,  with 
puffii  of  hlonde,  is  very  fresh,  enlivening  and  attrac- 
tive for  a  b^ll  robe.  The  body  is  always  trimm«d 
in  keeping  with  the  skirt,  only  the  rows  of  trim- 
mings are  not  so  deep.  The  pagoda  sleeve  is  stiH 
in  wear.  For  ball  dress,  the  body  is  square,  not 
very  low,  and  the  sleeve  is  like  a  full  half-circular 
cap  over  a  puff  of  blonde. 

SWISS  WATCH  POOKBT. 
The  Swiss  watch  pocket  is  very  siAiple  in  its  for- 
mation. Its  foundation  is  oomposed  of  two  pieces 
of  card-board,  cut  according  to  our  illustration. 
The  front  piece  is  covered  with  maixe-colored  sUk 
braid,  plaited  in  and  out,  which  has  a  very  neat 
effect,  and  much  resembles  delicate  basket-work. 
The  back  is  covered  with  quilted  satin  of  French 
blue^  done  in  small  diamonds  over  a  Uyer  of  wad- 
V  4ing. '  This  being  stitched  over,  the  eard-board 
intended  for  the  back  is  then  lined  and  bound  round 
with  narrow  ribbon.  The  front  piece  is  alto  lined 
with  the  satin,  wadded  and  quilted,  so  that  the 
watch  may  have  a  secure  resting-place,  and  he 
well  protected  from  every  injury.  This  pieoe  be- 
ing also  bound,  is  to  .be  fastened  on  to  the  back 
with  a  small  half-round,  similarly  prepared,  fitted 
in  to  form  th^  bottom  of  the  pookel  The  trimoHng 
eon^ts  of  a  quilling  of  narrow  satin  ribbon  earned 
round  every  part,  and  the  whole  is  finished  off  with 
either  pret^  bowa  or  taaselfy  whioheTW  nsay  be 
preferred* 
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tto  Tiiaoir*  OF  Dxvn;  0%,  Thx  Rkbkluon  of  Prince  Ab-  ? 
BMum:  Being  an  niustratloA  of  the  Splendor,  Power  \ 
and  Dominion  of  tb«  Reign  of  the  Shepherd.  Poet, ! 
_  Warrior,  King  and  Prophet,  Ancestor  and  Type  of ) 
.  Jesus.  In  a  Series  of  liOtters  Addressed  by  an  Assy-  \ 
nan  Ambassador  Besident  at  the  Court  of  Jeruaalem^  < 
to  his  Lord  and  King  on  the  Throne  of  Njneveh  j  i 

-  wherein  the  Glory  of  Assyria,  as  wt»11  as  the  Magnifi-  \ 
eemoe  of  Jndea.  te  preM-nted  to  tfi^  render  as  by  an  i 

-  eye-witneas.    By  the  ReVi  J.  H.  Infrraham.  lLd^  ; 
Hector  of  Christ  Chiireh,  HeUy  Sfiringa,  Mfssiaaippit  ' 
Author  of  '*  The  Prince  of  the  Houaeof  Dasid,'*  and 
"The  Pillar  of  Fire.**    Philadelphia:  O.  Q.  Eocw. 
We  give  the  full  title  of  this  last  volume  by  Mr, 

Ingraham,  which  will  inform  the  reader  of  its  de« 


sign,  scope,  and  manner  of  treatment  The  aathor 
writes  with  great  fervor  of  style,  and  graphic  force 
of  description,  bringing  the  scenes  which  he  por- 
trays most  vividly  before  the  imagination*  The 
volume  will  naturally  gain  a  large  audience  of 
readers. 

Fraxk  FinaLMOH ;  oa,  Scewis  from  iw  Lifi  of  a  Prtvah 
Pupil.    By  Frank  R  Smedley.    With  Illustrations, 

'  by  Geo.  Cniikshank.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson 
dt  Brother, 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  which  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public  ' 
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On  HuKDEiD  Bkaotiful  Mklomss,  fOE  m  VioLor.  Se- 
lected (torn  aU  the  Favorite  Operas.  Boeton :  OUoer 
DiUon  <i  ComjKxny. 

0»   HOVDRtD    VOLUMTABIIS,  PBB.UI>I8  AHB  IvnBLUDU, 

roa  tHi  OaaA«»  HAftMOMioify  oa  Mklodiok.    Bj  0.  H. 

Bink.    Boston :  OUver  DUeon  A  Company, 

Two  cheap  coUeotions  of  desirable  maiie,  which 
will  find  their  wajr  readily  into  the  hands  ef  those 
lor  whose  use  they  are  iotaoded. 
HAaar's  ScMMxa  nr  AsBOBOFT.  With  IllustfatioBB.  New 

York :  Harper  d  Bro8. 

This  story  of  the  employment  and  amntement  of 
a  little  boy  and  girl^  during  a  Spring  «nd  Sanmer 
passed  on  a  fkfta,  will  teach  children  how  to  gain 
from  a  few  months' residence  in  the  eonntry,  a  world 
of  pleasure  and  instmotion.     It  is  a  capital  book. 

Manual  or  GioLoer.    Designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Academies.  By  Ebeneser  Emmons,  ninstrated 
by  numerous  Engraringa*   Seoond  Edition.   Ifow 
York :  A.  8.  Barnes  tt  Burr, 
The  author  of  this  text-book  says :— "  The  true 
interests  of  Oeology  require  its  pursuit  upon  Ameri- 
can ground,  and  upon  and  among  American  rocks. 
For  this  reason,  a  text-book  for  American  studente 


dissipated.  He  then  determined  to  learn  a  trade. 
At  Middlebury,  fourteen  miles  distant,  to  which  town 
he  went  on  foot,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  Cabinet 
maker.  At  the  end  of  two  years  his  health  became 
so  bad,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  shop, 
which  was  done  with  great  reluctance,  as  he  liked 
the  trade,  and  showed  remarkable  mechanical  skill. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  study  with  great  en- 
thnsiasm,  and  afterwards  commenced  reading  law 
in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  where  bis  mother,  after  a 
second  marriage,  remored.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  the  West,  and  soon  bocame  abuorbed  in 
politics.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  and  we  might  say,  ambitious  meo  in 
the  political  field;  and  whateyar  honors  be  has 
gained,  are  due  to  energy,  talent,  and  an  undying 
enthusiasm. 

AxxaiOAii  HiSTOtT.  By  Jaeob  Abbott    niuetnited  wHli 
numerous  Maps  and  Engrarings.    Vol.  I.;  Aborigi- 
nal Amerioa.    New  York:  Sheldon dt  Oompany. 
We  have  here  the  opening  volume  of  a  new  series 

of  books  flrom  the  fertile  pen  of  Mr.  Abbott.  Their 
\ design  is  to  ''narrate  in  a  elear,  simple,  and  intcl- 


should  be  supplied  with  American  illustrations;  >ligibla manner,  the  leading  events  connected  with 
though,  so  far  as  the  naked  principles  of  the  science  (  the  history  of  oar  ^untry,  flrom  the  earliest  periods 
are  concerned,  a  British  or  French  tezt^book  might  /  down  to  the  present  time."    The  several  books  will 


answer  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  yet  American 
Oeology  will  never  take  the  stand  it  ought  and  is 
entitled  to,  so  long  as  foreign  works  or  their  oom> 
pQations  are  used  for  teaching."  In  regard  to  the 
plan  of  the  work  he  says : — 

"  The  plan  we  have  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  differs  somewhat  from  others.  We 
have  given  in  each  chapter  treating  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  rooks,  a  general  history  of  the  period  to 
which  they  belong.  To  this  we  have  added  a  brief 
description  of  the  rocks  and  their  order  of  sequence. 
Baeh  system  is  illustrated  by  the  organisms  or  fos- 
sils which  it  is  known  to  contain,  and  which  have 
been  generally  selected  from  those  which  are  the 
most  common.  The  geographical  distribvition  of 
American  formations  complete  the  history  of  the 
several  systems." 

Ths  Lifx  0?  8tm»hiw  A.  DorrtLAS.    By  James  W.  Shea- 

han.    New  York :  Harper  dt  Brot, 

We  ha,ve  here  a  full  account  of  tho  life  and  public 
services  of  a  man  who  for  tho  last  six  or  seven  years, 
has  been  prominently  before  the  people  of  this 
country ;  and  who  now  aspires  to  the  office  of  Chief  ; 
Magistrate.  The  history  of  a  life  such  as  be  has  ' 
lived — struggling  up  from  obscure  boyhood,  by  the 
force  of  will  and  talentS"*4s  always  ftill  of  instmc- 
tion,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  bom  at  Braodoi,  Ymnaomi,  on  the 
S3d  of  April  1813,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in 
the  same  year,  was  orphaned  by  the  sadden  death 
of  his  father,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  His  mother 
removed  to  a  farm  about  three  miles  from,  Brandon, 
where  she  resided  with  a  brother.  At  fifteen  Ste- 
phen, who  had  worked  on  the  farm  with  the  azpeo-  [ 
lation  of  being  sent  to  oollfge,  Ibaad  tbat  hope 
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be  Sl^iftratod  with  all  necessary  maps  and  en- 
gravings, to  render  them  useful  and  entertafning. 
In  this  first  volume  on  Aboriginal  America,  tho 
following  subjects  are  clearly  treated  in  as  many 
chapters :*— Types  of  Life  in  America;  Face  of 
tAe  Oounitry;  Remarkable  Plants;  Kemarkable 
Avimals;  The  Bidia^  Races;  The  Indian  Family; 
Mvehanie  Arts;  Indlkn  Legends  and  Tales;  Con- 
stitation  and  Character  of  the  Indian  Mi  ad,  and 
the  Coming  of  the  Europeans.  It  will  bo  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  volume  is  full  of  interest. 

Ck)U8nrGTrf.    By  Geo.  B,.  Taylor,  (of  Virginia.)    New 

York :  Sheldon  rf  Company. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  that  pleasant  series, 
"The  Oakland  Stories."  The  first  was  called 
"  Kenney."  The  publishers  annoanoe  **  Claibonie," 
as  the  title  of  the  third  volume,  which  is  in  press. 
The  young  people  are  largely  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sheldon  k  Co.,  for  the  many  good  books  they  are 
constantly  issuing. 

Lrrrms  or  Alexaxdmi  Vow  Hcmbou>t  to  VARiriuaKiv  Voir 
E5SS,  raoM  182?  lo  1868.  New  York;  Rudd dt  CareUon. 
We  cannot  but  feel  rogret  in  looking  through  these 
lectors,  that  they  were  ev«r  permitted  to  reach  tihe 
pabUe<  Oaly  a  rety  few  ef  theos  can  b«  regarded 
as  obBtrlbntlcns  to  either  literature  or  science,  and 
by  fhr  the  larger  portion  are  of  the  most  trifling 
value  to  the  public — well  enough  in  their  way,  as 
missive  from  friend  to  friend,  but  not  worthy  of 
being  made  laotiag  in  print  The  writer  does  not 
always  show  a  tolerant  or  amiable  spirit  towards 
his  ootemporaries,  and  a  fbw  of  the  letters  are  un- 
happily, shadowed  by  a  contempt  of  Christianity, 
and  iU  sacred  ordinances.  They  have  dimmed  the 
flue  lottre  of  a  brilliant  name. 
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Chtu/s  Book  of  Natural  Histobt  :  niastniting  the  Ani-  < 
znAl,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoma,  with  Appli-  J 
cation  to  the  Arta.  By  M.  M.  Karll.  New  York :  J 
A.  &.  Barnes  <£  Burr. 

This  first  book  of  natural  historj,  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  with  a  careful  philosophical  estimate 
of  a  child's  mental  powers  and  modes  of  reception. 
Teachers  will  comprehend  its  value  better  than  we 
can,  however,  and  on  their  judgment  will  depend 
its  introduction  in  our  schools. 
Thx  Barefootsd  Maiden:  A  Tale.    By  Berthold  Auer- 
bach.     Translated    by    Eliza    Buokminster   Lee. 
Illustrated.  Boston  and  Cambridge :  Jos.  Monroe  rf  Co. 
There  is  a  tenderness,  a  heart-interest,  and  a 
pious  trust  in   God,   in  most  German  stories  for 
children,  that  make  ihem  always  acceptable.     This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  has 
been  rendered  into  English  by  a  graceful  pen. 
A  Popular  Histokt  of  EifOLAin>.    By  Mrs.  Thomas  Gel- 
dart,  Author  of  "  Emilie  the  Peace-maker,"  **  Stories 
of  Scotiand,"  "Truth  in  Everything,"  Ac.  Ac.    New 
York:  ShddomiQ}. 
One  of  those  epitomized  histories  that  should 
always  precede  the  more  elaborate  compositions; 
and  which  are  useful  to  take  up  at  any  time  for  a 
refreshment  of  the  memory.    As  a  writer  for  the 
young,  Mrs.  Geldart  is  doing  a  good  service.     She 
has  already  given  them  quite  a  number  of  good 
books;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  she  still 
keeps  her  pen  busy. 
Harpsr's  Skrus  or  School  and  Favzlt  Rbadibs.    By 
Marcus  Willson.    New  York :  Harper  <i  Brothers. 
We  have  never  seen  a  set  of  school  books,  whioh 
apparently  offer  so  much  to  the  favorable  regard 
of  teachers  and  parents,  as  tiiis  new  series,  oom- 
mencing  with  a  primer,   and  going  up,  through 
eight  volumes,   to    an  Academical  reader.      The 
primer  and  four  readers  are  now  ready  for  use. 

"  The  author  is  himself  an  experienced  teacher  of 
youth,  and  has  brought  to  the  preparation  of  his 
work  not  only  a  rare  fertility  of  resource,  but  no 
•mall  degree  of  practical  sagacity,  which  has  evi 
dently  been  exercised  to  advantage  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine  of  the  school-room  He  has  employed  the  leisure 
of  several  years  in  perfecting  bis  method  and  com- 
pleting the  necessary  details,  so  that  the  series  pos- 
sesses a  solidity  and  permanence  of  tsbaracter  which 
can  seldom  be  claimed  in  manuals  of  elementary  in 
struotion.  It  is  no  less  than  fourteen  years  ago  that 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  that  distinguished  educa- 
tionist, Mr.  Horace  Mann,  from  whom  it  received 
the  warmest  approval,  although  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  expense  attending  the  thorough  picto- 
rial illustrations,  which  form  an  essential  feature  of 
the  series,  would  not  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  country.  The  difficulty  is  obviated,  however, 
by  furnishing  the  books  at  an  equally  low  price  with 
oUier  Readers,  the  first  cost  of  which  was  not  one- 
tenth  the  oost  of  these.  The  main  idea  of  Mr.  Will. 
eon  in  preparing  the  series,  was  to  popularise  the 
higher  branches  of  English  study  to  the  capaoities 
of  children,  so  that  they  might  obtain  some  useful 
knowledge  of  tbe  various  departments  of  natural 
history  and  physical  science,  while  engaged  in  their 
ordinaij  reading  exercises.  At  the  same  time  the 
Blatter  is  arrtoged  in  a  series  of  Tolumes,  adapted 


to  the  wants  of  children  of  different  ages  and  attain- 
ments, and  forming  a  system  of  progressive  Read- 
ers, by  which  the  pupil  is  led  on,  by  an  agreeable 
succession,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  higher  and 
more  difficult  results  of  scientific  investigation." 

The  clearness  of  typography,  and  the  surpassing 
excellence  and  artistic  beauty  of  the  abundant  il- 
lustrations that  cover  almost  every  page  of  these 
volumes,  render  them  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of 
school  books. 

El  FnaiXDis.  An  Oriental  Romance.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Lamplighter,"  and  "Mabel  Vaughan." 
Boston:  Tieknor  di  Fields. 

The  author  of  "  The  Lamplighter"  has  tried  her 
powers  on  an  entirely  new  theme,  passing  from 
homely  every-day  New-England  life,  to  Sjnria,  and 
taking  her  readers  into  the  heart  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
El  Fureidis  is  the  name  of  a  village  resting  against 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the  prominent  charac- 
ters are  an  Englishman,  a  young  Bedouin  Arab, 
and  a  lovely  Syrian  maiden,  with  New  England 
blood  in  her  veins.  The  interest  of  the  story  lin- 
gers around  these,  and  there  is  a  rivalry  in  love 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  Arab.  The  girl 
is  a  sweet,  original  creation,  and  the  character  with 
which  she  is  invested  by  the  writer  is  well  sustained. 
Charming  descriptions  of  scenery  abound  in  the 
work,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Eastern  life  is 
displayed.  El  Fureidis  will  add  to  the  well- 
deserved  fame  of  the  author. 

Storiis  of  Rainbow  aito  Luckt.  By  Jacob  Abbott 
Seluwo  Lucxt.  New  York :  Harper  <£  Bros. 
This  is  another  in  the  series  of  "  Rainbow  and 
Lucky**  stories.  The  order  of  the  volumes,  four  in 
number,  is  as  follows: — 1.  Handle.  2.  Rainbow's 
Journey.  3.  The  Three  Pines.  4.  Selling  Lucky. 
They  will  make  a  capital  addiuon  to  every  juvenile 
library. 

Tom  Broww  at  Oxford:  A  Sequel  to  School  Days  at 
Rugby.  By  Thomoa  Hughes.  Boston:  Tleknor  «0 
Pulds. 

Part  YL  of  this  admirable  story  of  eollege  life  has 
appeared. 

DicxKN s*  Short  Stouxs.  Containing  Thirty-^o  Short 
Stories,  never  before  published  in  this  country.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Phila- 
delphia: T.  B.  Peterson  <£  Brothers. 
Two  editions  of  those  stories  are  giveh  by  the 
publishers;  one  bound  at  a  dollar  a  copy,  and  the 
other  in  paper  covers,  at  fifty  cents. 

CLABA  M0RKLAItD,0R  ADVENTURES  Ilf  THE  FaR  SOUTH  WbST. 

By  Emerson  Bennett    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson 

dR  Brothers. 

Among  our  desoriptiye  story  writers,  Mr.  Bennett 
ranks  high.  He  deals  with  men  in  adventurous 
aotion,  and  is  especially  at  home  in  Arontier  Ufb  and 
the  excitements  it  naturally  involves.  His  stories, 
as  far  as  we  hare  seen  them,  are  fVee  from  the  ob- 
jections that  lie  against  to  many  that  take  the  same 
range  of  subjects.  He  does  not  pander  to  depraved 
tastes,  or  prurient  imaginations!  He  holds  his 
readers  by  a  strong  grasp,  and  therefbre  finds  a 
wide  eirevlatien  for  hif  books. 


fitlitKiviei*  §t^ixttmtnt 


MBS.  8IGOURNET. 

It  was  wearing  lato  into  the  afternoon,  a  spring 
afternoon,  smothered  up  in  cold,  gray,  repellant 
olonds — when  we  rang  the  door-bell  of  Mrs.  Sigonr- 
ney's  pleasant,  qaiet,  old-fashioned  homestead. 

We  had  gone  under  the  shadow  of  the  deep 
veranda  with  reverent  steps,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  we  were  treading  on  consecrated  ground,  for 
we  remembered  it  was  the  home  of  one  whose  songs 
had  gone  abroad  into  all  the  land,  and  hallowed 
every  fireside — that  they  had  breathed  (heir  sweet 
aromas  around  the  marriage  altar,  the  cradle,  and 
the  gvare— songs  that  bad  crowned  the  bride  with 
a  new  sacredness  and  beauty,  that  the  mother  had 
tangled  them  in  and  out  of  sweet  lullabies  over  the 
slumber  of  her  first  born,  and  that  they  had  dropped 
blessed  balsams  of  healing  into  the  broken  hearts 
of  the  mourners  over  "  whom  God  had  spoken." 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  there  stood  before  us 
a  lady  of  gentle  and  dignified  presence,  but  whose 
countenance  we  did  not  at  once  recognise,  though 
we  are  familiar  with  the  engravings  of  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  lady  had  taken  her  seat 
beside  us  in  the  parlor,  and  we  had  repeated  our 
errand,  that  we  were  startled  by  the  soft-falling 
announcement — "  Yes,  I  said  this  was  Mrs.  Sigonr- 
ney." 

Now,  we  by  no  means  usually  relish  a  first  inter- 
view with  literary  people.  There  is  the  awkward- 
ness and  embarrassment  of  a  first  meeting,  and  the 
pain  of  reconciling  our  ideal  and  expectations  with 
the  real  presence  and  manner.  But  our  visit  to 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  wa«  one  to  be  laid  away  and  em- 
balmed in  our  memory. 

There  is,  probably,  no  woman  in  our  country  who 
has  received  so  many,  and  such  especial  tributes  to 
her  genius  as  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  writing — 
none  to  whom  has  been  awarded  so  much  of  honor, 
applause,  renown — all  of  those  glAs  which  are  so 
stimulating  and  intoxicating  to  woman. 

But  she  whom  the  nation's  heart  has  delighted  to 
honor  sat  there  full  of  kindly  hospitality  and  cor- 
dial interest,  and  a  little  child  might  have  gone  up  in 
its  grief,  and  slipped  ita  hand  into  those  delieate, 
shadowy  onei^  and  found  eomfort  in  that  pale, 
serene  Cmc,  which  would  have  bent  down  in  such 
tender  soothing  that  one  would  never  have  thought 
of  the  laurels  that  crowned  it. 

We  were  especially  struck,  too,  with  that  ''charity'' 
whose  sweet,  subtle  aroma  pervaded  all  Mrs. 
Sigoumey's  oonversation.  There  was  not  a  subject 
or  a  person  which  we  touched,  in  that  brief  inter- 


view, that  was  not  warmed  and  brightened  by  it 
Her  heart  would  find  something  to  excuse  or  pity 
in  the  wrong  she  condemned,  and  she  looked  always 
on  the  bright  side  of  life  and  of  humanity. 

And  sitting  by  the  lady's  side,  and  looking  on  her 
face,  we  thought  of  how  blessed  a  thing  was  genius 
consecrated  to  God,  and  what  a  joy  it  must  be  to 
her,  standing  now  among  the  gathering  shadows  of 
old  age,  and  li>oking  back  over  the  years  which 
lifted  their  headlands  along  her  life,  to  feel  that  her 
pen  had  never  uttered  one  thought  whose  sentiment 
she  would  wish  might  be  forgotten — that  there  was 
not  one  heart  amid  the  thousands  she  hod  blessed 
who  should  rise  up  before  the  angels  of  God  and 
say  she  had  not  been  to  them  a  messenger  of  good 
tidings. 

And  we  felt,  too,  as  we  never  did  before,  the  gra- 
ciousness  and  holiness  of  true  womanhood.  Oh, 
was  not  that  quiet  life,  hanging  its  priceless  pearls 
along  the  years — more  to  be  desired  than  any  out- 
ward applause  or  notoriety,  or  gifts  of  this  world, 
for  Mrs.  Sigoume3r'8  whole  life  has  been  consecrated 
to  one  aim — the  life  of  her  heart,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  her  pen,  has  been  to  exalt,  and  adorn,  and 
sanctify  foomanhood. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  does  not  often  speak  of  herself,* 
her  quick,  affluent  sympathies  indicated  themselves 
in  her  warm  interest  for  others,  and  in  those  kindly 
words  and  deeds  which  prove  not  only  the  true 
grain  of  the  soul,  but  the  Christian  gentlewoman  as 
well  as  the  crowned  poetess. 

At  last  we  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  took  up  a 
small  vase  of  fiowers,  and  gathering  from  it  several 
of  the  fairest,  laid  them  in  our  hands — pansies,  out 
of  whose  ddep,  pure  hearts  struck  delicious  fra- 
grance. We  were  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  and 
as  we  gaxed  lovingly  on  the  sweet  bloseoms,  wo 
thought  that  they  were  kike  the  blossoms  of  song 
which  those  fkir  hands  had  scattered  along  tho 
clefts  and  valleys  of  life,  and  that  their  fVagrance, 
that  seemed  to  steal  softly  across  the  sadness  in  our 
heart,  was  like  the  fragrance  of  that  name  honored 
on  earth,  known  and  beloved  in  heaven — the  name 
of  Mn.  Sigommtjf,  v.  f.  t. 


''Though  sometimes  small  evils,  like  invisible 
insects,  inflict  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a 
vast  maehtne,  yet  the  chief  seerel  of  crmfort  lies  in 
not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures, 
since  very  few  great  ones,  alas !  are  let  on  long 
lease*." 

(59) 


GO 


ARTHUR'S    HOME    ^AGAZINE. 


HAWTHORNE'S  MARBLE  FAUN. 
No  work  of  fiction  that  has  appeared^  in  the  last 
foar  or  five  years,  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  critics  and  readers  of  caltirated*  tast^s^  as 
the  "  Marble  Faun,"  or  "  Transformation/'  m  the 
English  publishers  entitle  the  book.  Not  for  the 
story  itself,  for  that  is  often  ludicrously  at  fanli  with 
the  consistencies  and  probabilities  of  actual  life ; 
but  fbrits  exquisite  art-eriticisms,  itsfinedeseiiptions 
of  Italian  scenery  and  points  of  looal  interest,  its 
delicate  analysis  of  mental  oonditions,  its  rivid 
sketches  of  character,  and  the  weird  efaarm  which 
it  throws  around  the  men  and  women  that  are  made 
to  move,  more  panoramic  than  real,  before  the  rea- 
der's fancy.  Donatello  is  an  entirely  new  creation, 
and  though  not  always  consistent  with  the  character 
be  is  required  to  maintacin,  he  is  yet  managed  and 
derelopcfd  with  a  marvelous  skilL  Miriam  excites 
your  curious  wonder  in  the  beginning,  and  you  fol- 
low her  through  the  book,  half-eager  for  the  time 
to  oome  when  the  mystery  of  her  Ufe  wiU  be  unveiled ; 
bat  the  mystery  increases  with  the  story,  and  closes, 
fthicker-onrtained,  around  her  when  she  |»asses  fVom 
your  view  as  yon  turn  the  last  pages  of  the  volume. 
And  the  same,  in  a  degree,  may  be  said  of  Dona- 
tello. In  fact,  these  two  chwactwrs,  #hose  destinies 
have  been  linked  together  by  a  strange  kind  of  fa- 
tality, rather  tantalise  than  satisfy  the  reader,  and 
both  vanish  from  view  in  what  more  resembles  pan 
tomimic  clap-trap  than  anything  in  real  life.  Hilda 
is  a  woman-angol,  and  Kenyon  the  coming  man-— 
not  l^e  man  of  to-day.  We  do  not  find  either  of 
them  in  real  life.  But  they  are  charming,  and] 
Sometimes,  Exquisitely  natnraL 

"  The  Marble  Faun  "  is  a  pure  romance ;  not  the 
composed  history  of  human  lives  as  they  are  in  this 
age  and  generation.  We  do  not  see  ther  heart-beat 
of  real  men  and  women.  And  yet,  it  is  a  story  of 
intense  interest — one  that  may  be  read  twice, 
but  the  second  time  more  for  its  thought,  analysis, 
and  description,  than  for  its  unsatisfying  narra- 
tive. 

One  uMrked  attraction  of  the  book,  is  the  almost 
photographic  fidelity  with  which  objects  are  brought 
before  the  mind.  In  a  few  well  chosen,  and,  it  may 
be,  homely  words,  the  author  will  give  yon  the  pic- 
ture of  a  statue,  a  cathedral,  an  old  town  dating 
back  to  Etruscan  times,  an  Italian  monnttiin,  valley, 
vinyard,  storm,  or  sunset,  a  street  in  Rome,  or 
Carnival  soene-p*that,  once  looked  upon,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  In  the  power  of  using  common 
words  in  the  right  places,  Hawthorne  is  unsurpassed. 
His  stylo  is  the  purest  prose,  and  his  verbs!  range, 
for  the  most  part,  within  the  limit  of  a  child's  every- 
day vocabulary. 

Touching  the  value  of  **  The  Marble  Faun  *  as  a 
contribution  to  our  literature,  regarding  its  use  in 
the  development  of  the  httman  mind  towards  higher 
and  purer  states^which  is  the  noblest  And  truest 
end  of  an  anthor-^there  is  a  eonflici  of  opinions ; 
the  general  sentiment  being  against  the  book,  as 


calculated  to  bewilder  the  thought,  instead  of  giving 
a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  mountain-height  for  it  to 
breathe  in  and  look  lh>m.  In  our  own  view,  there  is 
not  much  that  can httrt  in  the  story,  while  in  the  char- 
acters of  Kenyon  and  Hilda,  such  a  charm  is  thrown 
around  honor,  virtue,  and  purity,  that  their  pres- 
ence, as  ideal  characters  in  the  mind,  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  aspirations  fur  truth  and  goodness.  We 
must  take  an  author  and  his  gift«  as  they  are,  and 
if  he  uses  them  with  the  best  skill  he  possesses— 
according  to  his  peeuliar  genius-«-so  that  they  are 
not  debased  tft  the  service  of  evil— we  can  but  ac- 
cept his  work,  and  draw  Stom  it  the  highest  good  it 
is  oapaJble  of  yielding* 


.     A  NEW  VOLUME. 

With  this  number  we  commence  the  XVL  volume 
of  the  Home  Magazine,  and  with  a  circulation  larger 
than  it  has  at  any  previous  Ume  attained.  Oar 
claims  for  a  subscription  have  always  been  based  on 
the  reading  qualities  of  our  magazine,  and  on  these 
we  shall  still  rely  for  a  welcome  in  the^  thousands 
of  homes  where  our  periodical  gives  its  monthly 
visits.  While  we  aun  to  interest,  to  hold  the  read* 
er'sniind  by  the  charms  of  imagination,  we  never 
lose  sight  of  a  still  higher  purpose,  that  of  instruc- 
tion and  pure  moral  incentive.  We  never  forget 
that  ours  is  a  Home  magaaine,  and,  as  such,  must 
come  to  the  home-circle  with  food  for  all  tastes, 
and  attractions  for  young  and  old.  Miss  Town- 
send's  new  story  is  oommenced  in  this  number.  We 
need  scarcely  leter  our  readers  to  the  opening  chap- 
ters. 


«NEW8  FROM  HOMK» 

The  engraving  with  this  title  gives  a  phase  of  lifs 

\  that  shows  how  little  in  unison  with  (lie  real  char- 
acter are  often  the  positions  which  men  hold.    Two 

\  young  officers,  brothers,  it  may  be,  are  together,  one 
reading  a  letter,  and  the  other  listening  to  its  con- 
tents. It  is  from  home,  bearing  to  them  news, 
perhaps,  of  the  death  of  some  beloved  one.  They 
are  only  boys  as  to  life  experiences,  and  yet  nnhar- 
dened  by  their  cruel  proftstion.  Grief  softens  them 
with  her  tearful  presence.  The  pain  is  their  own, 
and  it  is  felt  acutely.  Yet,  in  a  liUlt  while,  they 
may  be  In  the  wild  excitement  of  battle,  with  all 
human  feelings  obliterated  for  the  time,  and  a  keen 
thirat  for  blood  stimulating   them  to  murderous 

i  deeds. 

And  after  the  day  of  carnage,  will  not  the  horrors 

'  of  the  field  be  half-forgotten  in  the  pride  of  victory  ? 
WiU  not  the  remembrance  of  a  quiet  death  at  homo 
touch  them  more  deeply  than  any  thought  of  the 

\  crushed  hearts  and  mined  hopes  that  followed  the    ' 
bloody  conflict  in  which  they  look  an  eager  part  ? 
Boubaess,  for  war  is  their  trade.    What  a  fearful 

i  trade ! 


EDITOES'     DEPARTMENT. 


«I 


THE  SPIRIT  WE  ARE  OP. 

We  weM  Tory  foroiblj  tnok,  the  other  day,  by 
»  remark  of  a  fSormer  pupil  of  MiM  Lyon's.  "  How 
often  I  have  heard  her  say,  *  The  work  wbkh  you 
aceomplish,  young  ladies,  is  not  of  so  mnch  oonse- 
qnenoe  at  the  tpirii  in  wkick  yotk  4o  «V" 

How  deep,  and  tme,  and  fkr  teaching  these  words  ; 
are  1  and  how  we  need  to  carry  tbem  into  onr  daily 
lifoy  to  comfort,  and  soothe,  and  sustain  us  in  all 
the  trials  we  bear,  and  all  the  failures  we  make  in 
acoomplishing  the  work  set  before  us. 

We  all  know  that  a  gift  is  not  precious  in  our 
eyes  according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  it 
is  the  offering  of  a  loving  heart;  this  it  is  that  em- 
balms  it  in  sweet  and  tender  associations,  that  gives 
it  \U  beauty  and  sanctity,  though  it  be  otherwise : 
worth  very  little ;  and  so  we  believe  it  is  with  0'>d. 
He  does  not  value  so  much  the  amount  or  ««cc«m  of 
the  work  which  we  offer  to  Him  out  of  the  days,  as 
He  does  the  tpirit  in  which  we  ofi^r  it — the  humble, 
trusting,  loving,  childlike  spirit;  and  in  this  sense 
fulure  in  accomplishing  our  plans  may  sometimes 
bo  more  acceptuble  to  Him  than  success. 

For  it  V  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life,"  and  so  we 
suppose  it  possible  that  two  lives  may  «Mia  to  run 
in  the  same  channels— may  be,  apparently,  both  jnst, 
and  right,  and  true,  while  in  those  eyes  which 
alone  behold  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  thero 
is  a  difference— great,  unspeakable ;  for  it  is  not  so 
much  In  outward  life,  as  in  the  heart,  the  motives, 
the  purposes  that  govern  us,  that  our  life  consists. 

And  oh,  reader!  discouraged,  despondent,  dis- 
heartened with  your  failures,  with  the  l^tle  you 
may  seem  to  accomplish  of  work  or  good  in  this 
world,  remember,  if  yon  bring  to  it  the  riglit  heart, 
the  true.  Christian  spirit  of  fubmission  and  love, 
yen  shill  not  lose  your  reward.  t.  f.  t. 

THE  NEEDLE. 

Onr  heart  aches,  and  aches  in  vain,  when  we 
think  of  them — the  poor  women  who  are  stitching 
away  the  long,  golden  hours  of  the  summer  in 
dreary  attics  and  stifled  chambers,  without  liope,  or 
help,  or  comfort  in  life ! 

Ob,  it  is  terrible — terrible  to  think  on  !  and  what 
must  be  the  reality  ?  And  yet  these  women  have 
had  their  loving  hearts,  their  sweet  young  dreams 
of  home,  and  happiness,  and  of  brave,  strong  hands 
that  should  cherish  and  shelter  them  from  the  winds 
and  the  rains  qf  life. 

There  is  no  sadder  spectacle  than  that  of  a  deli- 
cate^ ft'agile  woman  battling  with  the  world  alone, 
and  with  no  weapon  bat  her  " needle"  and  looking 
forward  with  a  sort  of  dumb  longing  for  the  rest 
and  the  slumber  of  the  grave. 

Alas!  how  many  have  gone  down  to  It  "stitch  ! 
stitch!  stitch!"  while  sharp  pains  smote  the  side, 
and  the  hard  cough  shook  the  weary  form,  and  at 
last  the  weary  fingers  gave  way,  and  the  tired  eye- 
lids fell— bow  many  f    Qod  knowath  1 


THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM. 

We  must  say  a  favorable  word  for  Grace  Green- 
wood's charming  monthly  for  children.  It  is  the 
best  juvenile  periodical  we  have.  Take  it,  parents, 
for  jour  littie  ones.  The  price  is  only  fifty  cents  a 
year.  Address  Leander  K.  Lippineott,  Philadel* 
phia. 

Alitiett  every  month  are  given  "  Anecdotes  and 
Sayings  of  Children,"  fhmished  by  correspondents. 
We  offer  a  few  of  these  bits  of  wisdom  and  humor, 
that  drop  with  such  grave  earnestness  from  lips 
that  know  no  guile.  They  are  from  the  latest  num- 
bers: 

The  last  time  the '' Alleghenlans"  visited  our  city, 
we  took  our  Alice— a  bright,  curly-headed  littie 
chub,  then  about  three  years  of  age — to  one  of 
their  eoaeerts.  One  of  the  pieces  they  sang  on  that 
iQcoa^ion  wa9  Yankee  Doodle  with  variations,  after 
their  own  style,  leaving  but  little  of  the  original 
music.  The  next  day,  while  Alice  was  sittiug  by 
her  mother's  side,  apparently  absorbed  with  her 
doll  things,  but  with  her  little  brain  busier  far  than 
bei;  fingers,  she  suddenly  looked  up,  and  egcclaimed — 

"  Mamma,  they  tried  to  sing  Ankee  Doodle  last 
night — but  they  forgot  the  tune,  didn't  they?" 

We  were  much  amused  at  the  artless  exclamation, 
for  Wtt  looked  upon  it  as  a  just  criticism  upon  the 
fashionable  music  of  the  day,  as  applied  to  tbe 
simple  ballads  of  the  oldeo  time. 

A  mother  writes : — 

"  Our  five  year  old  boy  was  looking  at  a  picture 

of  the  Muter  Doloroea,  in  Harper  s  Magazine,  a  few 

;  evenings  since.    After  he  had  gased  at  it  very 

earnestiy  a  few  moments,  he  sighed,  and  said  to 

himself — 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  dream  that !" 

Our  three  year  old  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  being 
punished,  and  resorts  to  various  expedients  to  save 
himself  when  he  knows  he  has  been  naughty.  I 
i  was  about  correcting  him,  a  day  or  two  ago,  for 
\  some  offence,  when  he  threw  his  arms  around  my 
'  nock  and  said,  "  I  love  you  dearly,  inamraa,  v^d  I 
\  will  forgive  you."  When  at  last,  by  kisses  and 
I  coaxing,  be  escaped  correction,  be  went  down 
»  stairs,  and  told  his  littie  brother  that  I  did  not  whip 
'  him  this  time,  '''Cause  I  forgive  mamma." 

He  is  greatly  troubled  that  his  baby  brother  has 
•  no  teeth,  and  concluded,  one  night,  to  pray  fur 
I  them ;  so  he  said,  **  Please,  Papa  in  Heaven,  give 
'  Josie  some  teeth."  When  they  were  not  ferthcom- 
!  ing  in  the  morning,  he  said  ''Papa  in  Heaven  didn't 
;  hear,  I  buy  Josie  teeth." 

One  evening  my  littie  brother  of  three  years  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  looking  at  the  stars,  when  be 
exclaimed— 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!— just  look  at  the  littie 
pieces  of  moonlight  I" 

Two  littie  sisters  were  playing  make  oalU  one 
day.  Littie  Mary  was  fixed  up  very  fine  in  some 
ot  her  mother's  clothes,  and  called  to  see  Annie. 
.  They  passed  the  usual  compliments,  and  then  the 
c^'Uversation  seemed  to  lag.  At  last,  Mary  spoke 
up  quite  sharply  to  Annie — 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,  Annie? — why 
don't  you  ask  me  if  my  goose  has  got  chickens,  or 
•omethingf" 
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Little  Quaty,  the  first  time  he  went  to  ohnroh, 
sat  in  an  old-fashioned,  high-backed  pew,  and 
upon  being  questioned  after  he  got  home,  he  said 
he  '*  sat  in  the  sink,  but  there  wasn't  any  dish 
cloth  !" 

My  little  sister  Annie,  who  is  four  years  old,  was 
one  day  playing  with  brother  Fred,  when  mother 
told  them  they  were  mis chierous. 

"  No,"  said  Annie,  "/  am  Miss-ChieTouiy  and 
Fred  is  ifr.-Chievoua." 

When  my  little  brother  Malcolm  was  foor  years 
old,  bo  bud  a  trick  of  throaieuing  to  kill  himself. 
There  is  a  largo  rock  above  our  house,  which  we 
call  the  Tarpeian,  and  one  day  when  mamma  did 
something  that  he  did  not  like,  he  said  he  would  go 
up  to  the  Tarpeian  and  throw  himself  off. 

**  Go,  then,  Malcolm,"  said  mamma,  very  quietly. 
Malcolm  did  not  expect  this ;  he  stood  thinking  for 
several  moments,  and  then  said — 

"  Well,  when  I  do,  I'll  die,  and  turn  into  dust, 
and  get  under  the  parlor  carpet,  and  every  time  yon 
sweep  4'U  bustle  up  in  your  eyes  I" 

TO  OORBESPONDENTS. 
Mrs.  C M. 

The  title  of  the  volume  containing  the  sketch  to 
which  you  allude,  and  which  is  so  full  of  beautiful 
and  mournful  associations  to  you,  was  "January 
and  June."  Its  author  was  Benjamin  Y,  Oaylor, 
who,  we  believe,  has  been,  or  is,  an  editor  in  Chi- 
cago. We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  book,  and 
cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  the  publishers. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  S  . . .  G. 

Your  touching  letter  has  come  to  us.  Wo  know 
how  weak  words  sometimes  are,  and  how  your 
heart  must  hunger  and  tjiirst  in  vain  for  its  ''little 
Katie." 

But  is  it  not  well  with  the  child?  Ton  nourished 
her  gentleness  and  sweetness  here  for  a  little  while, 
and  now  we  trust  she  blooms  on  that  household  tree 
whose  roota  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  River  of 
Life.  Be  comforted  as  you  sit  in  your  broken 
household,  and  long  for  the  bright  glimmer  of  the 
little  head  you  have  laid  under  the  grass,  for  of 
**  little  children  "  ii  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Mrs.  H LL. 

Your  letter  was  forwarded  us  from  Philadelphia, 
but  not  being  in  that  city,  we  cannot  answer  re- 
specting the  MSS.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Arthur.  y.  f.  t. 


>  Lbttbrs  for  Miss  Y.  F.  Townsend  must  be 
directed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she  is  now  re- 
siding. 

Wk  make  the  following  exoerpt  from  the  "  Still 
Hour,"  publijhed  by  Qould  A  Lincoln,  a  book 
which  every  Christian  man  and  woman  ought  to 
read: 

"Oh!  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts. 
Bear  as  our  happiness  is  to  Him,  there  is  another 
thing  within  us  which  is  more  precious  in  His 
sight  It  is  of  far  less  consequence,  ia  any  Divine 
estimate  of  things,  how  much  a  man  suffers,  than — 
what  the  man  it" 


G.  P.  R.  JAMES. 
The  reading  public  will  deeply  regret  to  learn 
!  that  according  to  letters  from  Yenioe,  where  Mr. 
',  James  has  been  residing  as  Consul-General,  a  stroke 
i  of  paralysis  has  ended,  in  all  human  probability, 
I  his  literary  labors.  In  remarking  upon  this  fact. 
Harper's  Weekly  says : — 

Such  an  event  may  be  regarded  as  the  public 
termination  of  a  literary  career  which  is  probably 
unparalleled  in  fertility.  James'  original  works 
amount  to  nearly  eighty,  in  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety  volumes ;  while  his  miscellaneous  stories 
and  papers  might  easily  fill  eight  or  ten  volumes 
more.  Yet  he  is  not  an  old  man,  having  been  bom 
in  180L  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Washington 
Irving  was  the  indirect  means  of  the  production  of 
this  mass  of  novels,  which  have  so  pleased  the  pub- 
lic ;  for  it  is  stated,  in  the  most  recent  biogmphieal 
sketch  of  James,  (American  Cyclopedia,)  that  in 
1822  he  was  strongly  urged  by  Irving  to  attempt 
some  important  work,  and  he  wrote  the  Life  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  James'  eariier  novels 
still  hold  a  place,  and  his  "  Richelieu"  is  more  than 
a  quarter  ot  a  century  old. 

His  resolute  industry  as  an  author  has  succeeded 
in  giving  him  a  position  and  prominence  which 
genius  has  oilen  failed  to  give.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  historical  novel  for  the  million,  without  any  of 
the  peculiar  humor,  vivacity,  and  sincere  antiquarian 
passion  which  constitute  the  excellence  of  Scott's 
historic-fiction.  But  no  story-teller  who  has  amused 
so  large  an  audience  for  so  long  a  time,  has  any 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  James  has  seen  younger 
men  arise  around  him  and  pass  on  before  him,  but 
ho  has  cheerfully  held  his  own  way,  uninfluenced 
by  the  novel  tendencies  of  his  companions.  If  his 
hand  rests  now  fVom  its  labors,  there  will  be  many 
a  heart,  unknown  to  him,  sorry  to  learn  it,  and 
many  a  hearty  hope  that  the  stroke,  which  probably 
terminates  his  literary  activity,  may  still  leave  him 
cheerfulness  and  comparative  health,  and  quiet 
years  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  family. 

WORRY. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  worry  kills  more  than 
work.  It  is  not  a  conflict  with  the  actual  evils  of 
lifo  that  exhausts  us,  but  our  conflict  with  imagi- 
nary evils.  We  look  forward  to  the  trouble  of  to> 
morrow  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  rise  from  a 
sleepless  pillow  to  meet  it,  shorn  of  the  strength 
needed  for  the  encounter,  and  lo,  the  day  passes 
and  the  fear  that  made  our  hearts  sink  as  it  loomed 
up  in  the  distance,  is  powerless  to  hurt  as  in  the 
present. 

"THE  GLEANERS." 
This  beautiful  steel  engraving  tells  its  own  ttorj 
of  innocent  pleafiure. 

''The  really  good  and  high-minded  are  seldom 
provoked  by  the  discovery  of  deception ;  though 
the  cunning  and  artfbl  resent  it  as  a  humiliating 
triumph  obtained  over  them  in  their  own  vocation.'* 


"  It  is  better  to  accomplish  perfsotly  a  very  snail 
.  amount  of  work  than  to  half  do  ten  times  as  much." 
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CROOHET    CORNER* 


MOURNING     COLLAR. 


UNDERSLEEVE. 


NEEDLEWORK     PATTERN. 
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CBOOHET    PATTEBN. 


EVENING    DRESS. 


SLIPPER   PATTERN, 


LEAF    FOR    EMBROIDERY. 


WATOH    AND    HANDKEBCHIEF    OASB. 

TO   SUSPBHD  to  A  BID. 

This  usefU  article  is  intended  to  be  braided  in  white  cotton  braid,  on  clear  mnsHn,  and  lined  en- 
tirely with  colored  cambric.  Or  it  may  be  worked  in  chain  stitch,  with  colored  cotton  on  a  thicker 
moslin ;  in  which  case  no  lining  need  be  nsed.  White  cotton  braid,  mn  on  with  colored  thread,  in 
neat  and  even  stitches,  has  a  yery  pretty  effect. 


INSERTION. 
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CpfllJ.^B.  FOR    POCKET    HANDKERCHIEF. 


DRESS    FOR    LITTLE    GIRL. 
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THE    AUBURN    BRAID. 


BT  HBS.  ALMRNA   C.  8.  ALLABD 


'TwAS  a  little  braid  of  auburn  hair 

That  be  gently  raised  from  iti  resting  pi 

Shining  and  silken  as  when  it  fell, 
Shading  a  pleasant,  girlish  face : 


A  face  whose  eyes  he  had  loyed  to  read, 
As  the  dawning  love-light  went  and  came, 

Till  its  beanty  glowed  inoessant  there. 
Soft  and  brilliant — a  tempered  flame ; 

And  fading  not  till  the  death-frost  lay 

On  the  blae-veined  eyelids,  hoayy  and  cold ; 

Now  only  this  braid  of  anbam  hair 
Eseapeth  the  grare  cell's  moth  and  mold. 

White  snows  of  winter  lay  on  her  grave. 
And  dews  of  the  summer  above  her  wept ; 

Till  years  had  passed,  since  the  lovely  face 
In  the  silent  land  of  the  dead  had  slept. 

The  heart  that  aches  with  the  chilly  void 
Her  vanished  image  left  dark  and  drear. 

Grew  warm  again,  and  he  learned  to  feel 
The  eye  and  voice  of  another  were  dear — 

Who  ealled  him  "husband,"  and  gave  a  love 
Which  only  a  few  can  ever  know ; 

Kor  worshiped  less,  that  another's  loss 
Had  surged  his  sonl  with  a  wave  of  woe. 

She  knew  that  his  heart  was  anchored  fast,' 

That  she  moved  the  depth  of  his  inmost  soul- 
Knew  that  the  crescent  of  second  love 
Had  rounded  into  a  golden  whole. 

And  months  had  passed  on  the  downy  wing 
Of  happiness,  since  she  stood  by  his  side, 
TBL.  XVI. — 7 


I  Breathing  responses,  and  sealing  the  words 
Which  made  her  a  loved  one's  happy  bride. 

\  When  looking  a  box  of  keepsakes  o'er, 
A  oase  was  opened,  where  softly  was  laid 

I  On  crimson  velvet,  with  tender  care — 
That  sacred  relic,  the  auburn  braid. 

>  Lustrous  and  silken,  as  long  ago. 

From  the  marble  forehead,  in  soft  repose — 
I  'Twas  folded  back,  like  a  sun-tinged  crown. 
O'er  an  eye  of  love  and  cheek  of  rose. 

I  Gently  'twas  raised  from  its  resting  place. 
Raised  by  the  hand  that  had  dallied  eft 

I  With  its  golden  strands,  as  they  shining  fell 
On  the  lily  neck,  with  wreathings  soft. 

I  Silent  she  took  it,  his  dark  haired  bride. 
Arranged  the  soft  tissues  of  'scaping  hair ; 

\  Her  fingers  trembled,  she  knew  to  him 
A  thousand  mem'ries  were  linking  there. 

>  Why  would  the  bright  tears  dim  her  eyes. 

Tears  at  the  thoughts  of  the  beautiful  maid 
\  That  once  was  loved  by  him,  who  now 
Held  in  his  fingers  the  auburn  braid  ? 

I  'Twas  half  in  sorrow  for  her  who  died ; 

And,  durst  she  acknowledge  It  to  her  heart  ? 
[  A  shadow  of  grief  that  other  than  she 

Had  e'er  of  his  deep  love  claimed  a  part. 

I  obe  crushed  the  thought^  and  with  sadness  mused 
On  the  bright  young  head  in  the  damp  earth  laid, 
I  And  breathed  a  blessing  on  her  who  wore, 
I      Among  her  tresses,  the  auburn  braid. 
McConntUvilU,  Ohio,  April  3,  1860. 

.       (78) 
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THE   «*SCISS0B-ORINDER." 

BT  PAUL  LAUEIB. 

Theeb  he  stood  in  the  broiling  July  sun, 
bending  forward  over  his  work,  and  tramping 
awaj  at  his  treadle  as  if  his  very  life  were  at 
stake. 

A  crowd  of  children  were  gathered  aroynd 
him,  watching  with  gratified  smiles  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheels,  and  liste9ing  to  their 
monotonous  hum,  as  awaiting  with  grave  faces 
the  grinder's  decision,  when  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  examine  the  blade  which  he  held 
in  his  hands.  Whir-r-r  I  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
I  looked  over  at  him  carelessly^  resting  myself 
a  few  minutes,  and  thinking,  "  Well*  of  all  the 
employments  in  the  world,  ceitainly  the  scis- 
sor-grinder's  is  the  least  to  b^  envied  1"    J, 
being  an  expert  joiner,  with  fourteen  shilUugs 
a  day,  could  afford  to  contrast  my  life  with  hi9. 
I  had  warm  friends,  ft  snug  home,  with. the 
prettiest  children,  and  the  tidiest  wife,  jmd — 
But  I  am  forgetting  myself.     JPojlding  mj 
arms  complacently,  I  observed  the  movement 
of  the  scissor-grinder's  foot,  aa  he  continued 
to  tramp  his  treadle,  now  fast  and  furious,  now 
slower  and  slower,  till  his  toes  barely  touched 
the  iron,  and  all  with  a  regularity  almost  pain< 
ful  to  witness^    He  was  doing  a  thri]rix^^busi- 
ness:  the  neighbors  brought  out,  or  senjt  by 
their  children,  scissors,  pen-knives,  old  razors* 
and  even  carving7kniYes  sufficient^  to .  eoo^ploy 
him  a  day,  I^  thought  {  while  pennies,  half 
dimes,  and  in  one  instance  &  dime  fell  into  his 
large  leather  purse.    But  everything  was  done 
in  silence ;  unless  it  was  the  prattle  of  the  obiU 
dren,  scarce  a  word  was  uttered.     This  struck 
me  as  singular ;  but,  when  I  w^nt  over  all  th« 
scissor-grinders   I  repiembered  having   seen 
from  my  early  chUdhood  up  to  that  moment* 
I  could  not  find  amongst  them  a  single  c<>mmu- 
nicative  person.     Here  a  vague  legend  recur- 
red to  me,  to  the  effect  that  thia  class  of  work- 
jers  were  generally  formed  from  a  Brotherhood 
of  Involuntary  Recluses — in  plain  English,  the 
scum  of  State  Prisons,  who,  having  no  other 
■employment, .  and  being  universally  shunned 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  adopted  this  method 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  truth,  1  said  to 
myself,  "The  fact  was  apparent  that  laziness 
did  not  ent«r  into  their  composition.  What 
lazy  man  would  tramp  out  there,  with  the  sun 
at  ninety  in  the  shade?  Besides,  the  fact  ot 
his  engaging  in  such  an  employment  amply  de- 
monstrated his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  proved 
him  the  superior  in  many  respects  of  those 


who,  while  denying  him  honest  employment, 
spurning  him  because  of  his  crime,  (already 
atoned  for — how  bitterly!)  were  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  far  less  honorable  tranaaor 
tions  than  that  which  consigned  the  object  of 
their  scorn  to  the  limits  of  a  State  Prison." 

But  tracing  back  one  or  two  scissor-grijidera 
to  their  origin,  and  finding  nothing  criminal 
nor  even  disgraceful  in  their  lives,  I  kicked 
the  fragments  of  the  legend  aside  with  a  eon- 
tempt  truly  democratic.  Pinally,  I  came  to 
the  conclusii>n  that  the  difference  betweeii  the 
scissor- grinder  and  myself  was  not  so  great  as 
I  had  imagined,  and  that  the  difference  between 
us  and  the  proprietors  of  one  or  two  princely 
houses  I  could  have  mentioned  in  the  west  end 
of  the  city,  was  certainly  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation, rather  than  to  be  deprecated  on  our 
part. 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  did  not  occur  to.  me 
exactly  as  I  have  written  them  down ;  but  it  a^ 
nevertheless  true,  that  in  one  form  or  another 
these  and  m^any  more  of  a  similar  nature  (Uti 
occur  to  me,  as  I  listened  to  the  hum  of  the 
wheels,  and  noted  the  unflagging  tramp  of  the 
scissor-grinder.  The  perspiration  stood  o^t  on 
his  brow  like  bead^  and  ti^ckled  down  his  suqe 
burnt  cheeks  as  he  continued  his  work,  scarcely 
taking  time  to  wipe  it  away.  He  was  old,  tQ<]^ 
now  that  I  observed  him  more  (^losely;  Jie  could 
not  be  less  than  fifty.  As  I  resumed  my  work, 
I  blessed  the  good  fortune  w^ioh  brought  him 
to  my  neighborhood,  sinoe  I  flattered  myself  I 
had  a  long  respite  from  certain  '*  Thank-you" 
jobs  which  m^  fair  neighbors  imposed  on  me: 
and  X  wished  the  good  grinder  would  make  hip 
appearance  oft^er  than  o^ice  a  year. .  A  ohems 
of  screams  at  this  juncture  caused  mt  to  drep 
my  plane  and  h^ten  to .  the  door,  fron^  whioi^ 
I  beheld  the  erowd  of  children  staring  dgwa 
horror-striclLen  upon  the  form  of  the  poor  st is- 
sor-grinder,  who  lay  in  the  gutter,  with,  one 
arm  over  his  breast,  while  the  other  lay  beneath 
the  apparatus  which  gained  him  his  livelihood, 
und  which,  in  his  fall,  had  been  dragged  down 
with  him.  A  single  glance  explained  tjhe  true 
state  of  the  case :  he  had  at  last  succumbed  to 
the  oppressive,  I  had  almost  said, .blistering 
July  sun. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  minute  to  carry  him 
Into  tho  shop;  but,  alas!  there  was  now  no 
necessity  for  applying  the  usual  restorativ^st 
he  WAS  dead.  In  a  very  short  time  my  ahof 
was  crowded  with  the  curious  neighbors  and 
passers-by,  who  were  attracted  by  the  crowd | 
but  no  person  could  give  any  information  qmi* 
cerning  the  poor  grinder's  home,  and,  indeed^ 
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judging  firom  the  muniier  of  many,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  irhether  he  had  a 
Itome.  One  yonng  man  pressed  through  the 
crowd  rudely,  stared  down  upon  the  dead 
man's  fkce  unfeelingly  a  moment,  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  some  persoti  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  replied, 

"O!  Jt  is  an  old  sci^sor-grinder— sun- 
struck,''  and  walked  away  as  carelessly  us  if 
he  had  looked  upon  a  dead  rat. 

The  coroner's  inquest,  however,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  scissot-grinder  had  a  home 
and  a  family  depending  upon  his  exertions. 
Obeyitig  a  natural  impulse,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  bore  his  remains  to  the  wretched  habi- 
tation which  protected  his  family  from  the 
treather — ^it  scarcely  did  more,  and  it  certainly 
gave  little  evidence  of  the  comforts  we  usually 
associate  with  the  word  "  home." 

A  little  boy  of  five  or  six  years  ftbbbed  at 
the  door-Ti^y,  in  one  comef*  of  the  apartment, 
(there  was  only  one,)  a  young  ^1  of  perhaps 
sixteen,  lay  upon  a  coarse  straw  bed,  which 
was  placed  upon  something  resembling  a  form 
made  out  of  rough  pine  boards.  Her  face  was 
turned  towards  us,  as  we  deposited  the  corpse 
upon  the  floor,  and  an  expression  of  despair 
settled  upon  it,  as,  after  one  or  two  vafn  effof  ts 
to  sit  up,  she  clutched  the  bed-clothes  convul- 
sively, and  gave  an  tiudible  groan. 

'*  I  tMnk,*'  said  the  coroner,  who  ih^  a 
humane  man,  <'  we  had  better  remove  him  from 
here  as  soon  as^ possible,^'  adding;  in  aii  under- 
tone^ ^*  the  county  will  have  to  ][)ay  the  bilrial 
expenses  in  tfais/sase."  He  paiised  a  moment, 
luid  glanced  around  the  wretched  apartment. 

■«  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  clcaritag  his  throat, 
and  spitting  energetically,  '*  Gentlemen,  what 
<4o  you  say  to  giring  your  ffees  to  this  poor 
faihily.    I  will  tote  mine  cheerfully,  and  if—** 

•*So  say  I,"  interrupted  a  hearty  voice. 
"Audi."    "Audi." 

*«  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  coro- 
ner, as  he  departed,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Che  necessary  arrangements  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead  man. 

I  could  not  go  away,  until  I  had  spoken  to 
ihe  poor  girl  who  lay  in  the  corner,  and  who  I 
learned  was  a  cripple,  unable  to  raise  herself 
n^ght  in  her  bed.     Her  story  was  a  sad  one. 

"  Ah !  we  were  not  always  so  wretched,  sir. 
I  ttcn  remember  a  pleasant  home,  and  days  of 
plenty ;  but  that  was  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
when  my  mother  was  alive.  My  father  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
kli  people,  as  well  as  my  mother's,  were  re- 
tpeetftble;  bat  my  father  had  one  fault — ^he 


was  fond  of  the  glass*  He  did  very  well  on 
his  farm,  though,  until  a,  Mend  induced  him  to 
go  his  security,  and  then  our  misfortunes  com- 
menced. My  father  had  to  pay  his  friend's 
debt — ^it  took  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  so  he 
moved  away  to  C — ^y,  and  from  that  to  Y — , 
and  from  that  again  to  X — ,  Somehow,  every- 
thing went  against  him,  until  at  last  he  could 
not  obtain  work  sufiScient  to  keep  his  family 
from  want;  there  was  six  of  us  then,  but  the 
rest  have  been  taken  away.  Well,  he  forgot 
himself  altogether,  and  took  to  drink,  and  that 
finished  ihy  mother.  She  could'nt  endure  that ; 
and  so  her  life  just  ^ent  out  of  her  a  year  after 
we  went  to  X — .  And  1  think  that  cured  my 
father.  He  gave  up  drink,  moved  to  this 
place,  and  sought  work  once  more.  I  need'nt 
tell  you, — ^you  see  how  wretched  we  had 
become.  I  was  of  no  earthly  use  from  my 
fifth  year:  as  you  see  me  now,  I  could  only 
turn  from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  my  bed ; 
but  my  father  never  murmured  against  it ; 
indeed,  he  was  always  very  affectionate  to  me, 
as  he  was  to  aSl  of  us,  even  when  in  liquor, 
and  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  sir,  as  any  one  may 
kndw. 

^*In  Xv  and  here,'  too,  some  ladies  were  so 
kind  as  to  visit  me,  making  me  presents  of 
tracts  and  books, — I  had  learned  to  read  at  an 
early  age :  and  the  only  pleasure  I  had  in  the 
world  was  derived  from  books  and  papers ;  but 
the  greatest  pleasure  was  from  the  **book  of 
books"'^without  it,  I  think  I  should  have 
become  insane,  perhaps  ended  my  wretched 
exisitence  in  a  fit  of  madness.  One  day— we 
had  been  living  upon  the  charity  6f  some  kind 
people  for  some  months — 1  beheld  my  father 
entering  the  house  with  a  small  basket  well 
filled  with  provisions.  He  set  it  down  firmly, 
and,  coming  up  to  me,  bent  down  and  kissed 
me,  saying, 

«*  *  No  more  starvation,  Mary,  nor  begging.* 
When  I  inquired  if  he  had  found  work,  I 
received  a  reply  in  the  aflirmative;  he  had 
obtained  regular  laboring  work,  and  we  were 
^  in  hopes  that  our  life  might  change  for  the 
better,  and  for  some  weeks  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  we  were  living  without  the 
aid  of  charity ;  but  a  story  which  followed  my 
father  from  Y — ,  deprived  him  of  even  this 
last  resource.  His  employer  discharged  him, 
informing  him  that  he  would  have  no  ra»- 
cals  about  him.  I  thought  my  father  would 
have  killed  himself  then ;  but,  after  awhile,  he 
went  out  again  as  usual,  seeking  work,  and 
resolutely  avoiding  strong  drink.  After  that, 
he  appeared  to  have  money,  someiimes  more, 
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Bometimefl  less,  but  always  sulloient  to  l^eep 
us  from  starring  pr  begg^og, ,  He  ^f  ould  rise 
early,  dress  Heixry  *nd  i»ake  our  breakfast, 
aud  go  out  tbe  moment,  we  were  done  eating, 
unless  it  .would  b«  a  i^ainy  dagf^,  and  tben  ke 
would  sit  in  tke  kou9o  beside,  ^e^rrea4in^  or 
talking,  anfi  sometin^es  he  yrM  yery  g^a^e. 
.  When  I  asked  hw  vh^\  he  ▼a^  w,orking  M»  he 
would  smile,  and  say  he  was  a  yery  public 
character  now;  bv.t  t^^ , question , was  jiever 
answered  satisfaotoirily  until  4  leaded  the 
in^h  jTrom  Henry,  The,  chiW,  could  not  ward 
my  questions — I  was  determined  to  ascertain 
t^e  truth,,  and  at  last  it  ,9&™e  o^t^ 

,"*My  father  grfnds  scissors,'  ^e  yeplied^  one 
day  to  me,  whei^  he  could  n^.lon^^er  withstand 
my  importunities.  Then,  seeing  that  I  clid 
not  comprehend  him,  he  cai^e  dose  to  my  side 
and  half  whispered,     '       „ 

"  *  He  keeps  his  mill  in, the  cpal-shed.*, 

"  « His  mill  y  I  repeated. 

"  *yes,  the  stone  wheels  anid  the  waoden 
frame,  with  a  thing  at  the  bottom  to  turn 
them.     He  carries  it  away  on  his  back.^ 

"  I  lay  and  thought  a  lpi;ig  while :  What 
could  the  machine  ,be  lik^  that  my  father 
carried  away  on  his  back  ?  was  it  heavy — and 
\  where  did  h^  carry  it  to?  and  whose  scissors 
did  he  grindr-OT  what  did  he  grind  them  for  ? 
to  sharpen  them,  (^^jubtless:  bu^^  who  did  he 
work  for  ?  ,  And  Jthen,  I  rcsolyed  to  g^t  ^  look 
at  the  little  mill,  Sov  certai;ily  ^t  must  be  a 
small  mill  that  a  man  could  carry  on  his  back. 

"When  my  father  jcame  home  inj the  eyening 
J  forqed  him  to  bring  hi^  mill  into  the  house 
that  I  might  look  at  it.  But  ho  would  not  tell 
me  who  he  worked  for,  ani^  to  this  day  I  am 
ignorant — I  do  not  knoif  who  his  en^ployers 
are,  or  where  they  live.  I  have  oftea  had  sus- 
picions, and  then,  again^  I  knew  b^  would  not 
.do  a, dishonest  things  or  deceive,  me — he  who 
was  so  anxious  to  relieye  iny  wants^  and  who 
took  the  place  of  my  mother." 

The  scis8or-grinder''8  daughter  has  .yet  ^to 
learn  who  employed  her  father ;  but  the  past 
is  like  a  disagreeable  dream  to  her  now.  She 
has  found  friends  and  a  comfortable  home,  and 
,  art  has  relieyed  her  from  her  deformity.  But 
I  never  think, pf  her  or  her  young  brother,  who 
.is  now  the  adopted  son  of  a  generous  mer- 
chant, that  my  mind  does  npt  go  back  to  the 
old  scissor-grinder  tramping  in  the  hot  July 
tun  as  if  his  very  life  were  at  stake.     . 


'*  Bells  were  first  introduced  into  English 
churches  in  the  year  700,  and  used  to  be  bap- 
tiled  and  named  before  they  were  hung." 


THE  YOUNG  MOTHER'S  LESSON. 

BY  T.  S.  ABTaUB. 

"YoF  look  sober,  Bella.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

The  remark  and  question  came  from  Aunt 
Rachel,  who  had  called  to  spen(|l  an  afternoon, 
and  take  tea  with  her  niece. 
,  **I  fed  sober,  just  at  this  time,  aunt.", 

"No  unusual  cause  for  uncom^rtable  feel- 
ings^ I  hope,"  9aid  Aunt  Rachel,  the  pleasant 
light  which  had  come  into  Ijier  face  beginning 
gradually  to  fade  away. 

."9h,  no;  npthing  ynusu^l.  It's  the  old 
story  with  me.  There  are  very  few  days,  now, 
inwhiph^^m  not  disturbed,  or  made  to  feel 
unhappy." 

"  W^y,  Bella !     This  ^s  strange  news.     Pis- 
/  turbe^  and  made,  to  feel  unhappy  every  day  ! 
You  pain   me,  l^y  such   an  acknowledgment. 
Wha^  h^s  gone  wrong  wiih  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  wrong  T^ith  myself,  aunt,"  was 
replied;  .  *\but  that  oldest  boy  of  mine  is 
^growing  so  self-willed,  disobedient,  and  un- 
gOTernal^le,  that  I'm  half  in  despair  about 
him."  .   , 

"I!m  e.orpy  for  tha^,  Bella.  Perhaps  you 
have  indulged  and  humored  him  too  much." 

"jl  think  not,  from  the  very  beginning  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  repress,  as  far  as  lay  in 
my  power,  everything  disorcjierly  and  evil ;  to 
require  .atrlct  obedience  to  my  word  on  pain  of 
c«^ta;n,  puqiahment.  No,  aunt,  I  do  not  think 
the  ^ult  lies  at  my  do^r.  Edward  has  a  strange 
disposition.  I; don't  knpw  what  to  make  of 
him,  sometimes^  He  Sj^em^  bent  on  doing  the 
things  X  Interdict..  Only  half  an. hour  ago  I 
found  him^  i^  the  ^b^rary,  with  a  handsome 
book.lying  open  on  the, floor,  marking  some  of 
t>he  fine^  illustrations  with  a  pencil.  Oiv>e 
before  I  h^d  punished  him  for  this  very  thing, 
and  here  it  was  again  J" 

"  And  you  punished  him  again  ?" 

"  I  did ;  ^nd  severely.". 

"Whei^eishe?" 

"  Shut  in  a  room  by  hin^self.'* 

"  Overhead  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that's  him  pounding  on  the  floor 
now.  Just  hear  what  a  noise  he  is  making  I 
And  it  isn't  ten  minutes  since  I  threatened  to 
whip  him  if  he  did  it  again." 

Bella  went  hastily  from  the  room,  and  going 
half  way  up  stairs, ,  called,  in  a,  sharp,  com- 
manding voice — 

"You  Edward  I" 

The  hammering  ceased  in  an  instant. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  you  about  that  noise  a 
little  while  ago  ?" 
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No  answer. 

"Edward!"  There  was  no  kindness,  no 
softness,  no  motlier-lore  in  the  voice  that  uitered 
the  name.     "  Do  you  hear,  sir !" 

Still  no  response. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  mie  ?*• 

The  mother  was  growing  excited. 

•*  Edward ;  it  you  don*t  andwer  mel'U  pun- 
ish you  severely.** 

A  sulky  muttering  no#  camo  from  thfe  room* 

<<  Don't  lei  me  hear  fhat  noise  again,  sir,  or 
you'll  be  sorry  for  it  I"       ' 

"Can*t  I  come  out,  motT\er?  rW' tired  of 
staying  here.*''  '  '    i'   ' 

**  No,  sir ;  you  can*t  come  chit*,  yqu  naiighty 

"  I  will  come  out  f"  ftcreamed'  tke  child, 
with  a  sudden  wildness  of  manner,  as  if  he 
had  grown  desperate  ;  and  &e  rattled  tlie  toc^, 
and  kicked  passionately  against  the  door. 

This  was  more  than  the  excif  edinother  could 
endure.  Springing'  up  stairs;  she  linlocked 
the  door,  and  entered  the  prison-room.'  Aunt 
Kachel  sighed  as  she  heard  Irapidly  ililling 
strokes,  and  the  cries  of  Edward. 

"Vou  see,"  said  Bella,  as' Phe  returned, 
with  a  flushed  face  and  angry  looking  ey'e^,  to 
the  sitting-room,  "what  trouble  I'Ve  got  before 

Aunt  Rachel  did  not  reply. 

'<  I've  never  -seen  just  siich  a  child,"  th* 
yeung  molhfer  continued ;  **  and  I  d6n*t  know 
what  18  going  to  become  of  him.  He  iprefers 
wrong  to  right  always — and  recognizes  au- 
thority otily  for  the  sake  of  disobedience.  If, 
in  sending  him  from  the  room  in  consequence 
of  some  misdemeanor,  I  tell  hiih  to  go  up 
stairs,  he  will,  almost  surely,  go  down ;  if  I 
have  said  go  dowu,  he  will  go  up.  Always,  he 
is  desirous  to  gain  the  interdicted  object. '  It 
is  marvelpus,  this  pet'Vfersion  of  his  ihlnd. 
You  don't  know  how  it  distresaes  utke.  There  i 
Just  listen.  He's  pounding  oti  ther  Aoor' again, 
as  I  live  I  And,  what  is  more,  he  will  'keep  at 
it,  in  spit^  of  threat  or  punishment.  Now, 
what  am  I  to  do  with  such  a  boy.  Aunt  llacheU 
Pve  tried  everything,  but  it's' of  no  use." 

<<  Suppose,  Bella,  you  let  him  come  down 
and  see  me.  Maybe  that  will  get  him  out  of 
his  present  unhappy  state  of  mind." 

"  But,  aunt,"  objected  the  mother,  **  don't 
you  see  that  he  would  then  consider' himself  as 
having  triumphed." 

'*  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would  think  anything 
about  it.  He  would  come  into  a  better  stati 
of  mind  than  the  one  that  is  now  ruling  him ; 
and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  bs  something 


gained.  It  is  iti  the  sunshine  that  good  affec- 
tions grow,  not  in  storm  and  darkness." 

Bella  sat  reflecting  fbr  some  time.  She  did 
not  like  the  thought  of  yielding  to  her  r^el- 
lious  child  in  the  smallest  degree.  Pride,  and 
love  0^  ruU,  influenced  her  as  much  as  a  sense 
of  duty— perhaps  a  little  mere.  lii  giving  itp, 
she  felt  that'  she'' niost' expedience  a  degree  of 
'"humiliatjon.        '  .     '   ' 

"Forgive  him,  this  time,  for  my  sak^," 
urged  Aunt  Rachel.  ' "  I  shall  not  enjoy  my 
visit  if  he  is  under*  piinishttie^t' all  the  aftdr- 
nbon.^^'    '  ••    -    .-  ,    i 

Afte^  a  further  debaje'  with  herself,  'the 
mother  left  the  room  fend  wient  up  to  her  im- 
prisoned boy.  Ho  was  pounding  on  the  flbbr 
when  she  turned  the  key  and  entered." 

"Edward  !"    Slie  spoke  sternly. 

The  little  fellow  started  up,  with  a  look  hilf 
fearful,  half*  defiant. 

"You  are  a  very  naugiity  boy  !** 

lidward  set'  liis  lips  firmly,  and  knit  his  fair 
\  yoiing  brows. 

^*  How  dare  you  pound  on  the  floor  i^ter  I 
["had  forbidden  it  f* 

Edward  moved  hack  a  step  or  two.  Thet© 
was  danger  in  his  m'o(her*i  eyes.  '' 

"Why  don't  you  ansWer  me  when  I  speak?" 

"  Icouldn't  h^lp  i'e,"^%tambiered  the  child: 

"  Couldn't  help' it !  Aint  you  afraid  to  ^ive 
me  ^ch  ^ri  answer  t**  'atid  a  h'ihd  moved,  half 
involuntarily,' ak  i^  a  blow  Ve^e  about  to  fol- 
'low.        '     .      '       •      •'■"'^•''     '      ■• 

"Auni  Rachel  fe  doWh  staiirs.*' 

^^Oh,  is  she!"  Two  Httlfe  hands  came  to- 
gether With' a  Sotfhd  like  a  bfisd  ;  and  waves  of 
sunshine  dwept  sudfledl^  dv^r'  a'  face  that  was 
dark  and  stormy  a  moment  before. 

"  I've  a  great  mind  not  16  let  you  see  her, 
after  afl  this'iiaiighty behavior." 

The  mother  could  not  forgive  him.  In- 
stantly the  smilb  went  out  fJrom  Edward's  fkee; 
but  he  looked  neither  penitent  nor  deprecating. 
She  turned  from  him  as  though  she  would 
leave  him  still  in  prison ;  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  weakness — only  the  dtsfiguting  scowlba 
his  face  that  made  it  so  painful  to  look  upon. 

"  Come."  The  mother  celdly  extended  her 
hand!  Edward  advanced  tdward  her  with  slew 
steps,  and  giving  hiit  hand  in  a  reluctant  mkii- 
tter,  as  if  there  were  n6  pleasure  for  him  in  the 
Uitidh,  fdlewed,  h^lf  behind  her,  doWn  into -the 
sitting-rooni. 

"Here's  that  naughty  boy  I"  This  was 
Edwdrd^s  introduction  to  his  mother's  aunt. 
"Now,  don't  pout  your  UpB  aftier  that  fashidn !" 
was  added,  reprovingly.    "  Kiss  Aunt  BaoheL" 
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Bdwiird  ir«ttted  to  throw  bit  armi  lAMmt  > 
Aant  RflcfaeVs  neek,  atki  kits  tier  td  bis  hesiH'i  ^ 
eostent ;  bat,  the  reproof  and  eoii»i«ii<i  eent  I 
aa  eril  spirit  of  reeistanee  into  him,  and  he  I 
merely  pnt  up  his  lips  irith  an  air  whieh  si^d  I 
for  Ws  mother,  who  did  not  see  his  fkoe — **  I  > 
don't  want  to  kiss  her'* — ^bnt  Aunt  Baehel  saw 
lore  in  his  eyes. 

«*  If  yon  can't  behare  better  than  that,  you'd 
better  go  up  stairs  again.^ 

**0h,  he's  behaving  nieely,**  said  Atmt 
Baehel,  as  she  drew  an  arm  around ^e  boy. 
And  then  she  began  to  talk  to  him  in  a  way 
that  soon  commanded  all  his  attention.  But, 
his  mother  would  gtre  him  no  peaee.    It  was-^ 

'*  Don't  I'ide  on  your  aunt  in  Ihat^ay,"  ot, 

"  Just  see  there,  you  rude  fellow,  your  feet 
are  on  Aunt  Baehel's  dress."    Or^ 

**  Don't  twist  your  shoolden  b6V*    Or— 

«  Tou'd  better  go  away  f^^om  A«ait  Baehel^ 
you  are  annoying  her.^* 

<<Not  in  the  least,"  Aunt  Baehel  replied  to 
this,  drawing  her  lorlng  arm  close  a1>otit  the 
pleased  child,  in  whose  bright  young  faee  she 
read  a  whole  Tolume  of  golden  promise,  if 
there  were  only  a  wise  hand  to  turn  the  leates. 

But,  half  an  hour  did  not  pass  before  fid^ 
ward  and  hki  mother  came  itito  direct  eol* 
lisfon,  and  he  wa«  eent  in  disgrace' frotti  the 
Voom. 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  Anttt  Baehel T' 
said  the  mother,  in  a  half-despairing  TOioe. 
•*You  see  what  a  self-Willed,  disobedient^reck^ 
less  boy  he  is.  How  he  resists  me  Itt  etery- 
thing.     What  am  I  to  dot*' 

**  Learn  the  first  lesson  in  governing  ethersj' 
replied  Aunt  Baohel,  with  oonstderable  gravity 
of  manner. 

*'  What  Is  that  V*  asked  her  niece. 

**  To  govern  yourself." 

<*  Aunt  Baohel!" 

*<I  mean  just  what  I  say.    And  until  you 
learn  to  do  this  you  will  strive  in  vain  with 
your  child.     Anger  awakens  anger ;  harshness 
naturally  produces  antagonism ;  oft  repeated 
punishments,  and  for  trivial  offences,  are  the 
parents  of  rebellion — but  love,  Bella,  quickens  \ 
love  into  life.     There  is  more  true  power  for  > 
good  in  the  tender,  sympathetie  tones  of  a  > 
mother,  warm   with  mother-love,  than  in  her  \ 
most  imperative  command,  or  sternest  interdio-  ) 
tion.     Her  mission  is  to  lead,  not  drive  her  > 
children  in  the  right  way.'*  l 

Aunt  Baohel  paused  to  note  the  effects  of  > 
her  plainly>spoken  admonition.  Her  niece  \ 
had  a  startled  look,  but  she  made  no  reply.       S 

**  I  have  not  heard  you  speak  a  single  kind,  > 


approving  word  to  that  boy  aiBce  I  have  bcea 
here/'  resamed  Aust  BaeheL 

«<Hew  can  I  speak  approvingly  wheA  ha 
does  wrong  T  How  ean  I  eneourage  liim  toi 
disobedience  by  aoiting  when  he  sets  mj  com- 
mands at  defiance  ?" 

''^I  fear,  Bella,  that  yon  eaU  many  things 
wvoAg  that  are  done  HinoeeBtly  on  his  paft. 
Ton  fi;>llow  him  np  too  closely,  and  eeold  him 
too  anieh  for  things  trivial,  or  of  no  ftceouaC. 
You  have  not  once,  that  I  have  seen,  thie  af- 
ternoon, tried  to  divert  him  from  anything  that 
he  waa  doing  not  strictly  in  the  li»e  of  yonr 
approval ;  it  was  alwaya  a  conunaod^  and 
ahraya  harshly  made.  Forgive  me,  Beiia,  for 
this  plain  speech;  but  I  see  your  error  so 
plainly^  that  I  must  point  it  out.  Yen  have 
forgotten  the  pithy  adage  about  honey  eatehini; 
more  ^e»  than  rinegar.  Try  the  honeyi,  my 
dear-t^try  the  hodaey  1  I  ai»  sadly  afraid  tj^ 
you  are  shad^^wing  the  life  of  that  «hild— Sui- 
ting out  the  sunshiue^  by  which  alone  good 
plants  can  vegetate  in  the  garden  of  l^is  souL 
I  have  seen  Utile  heeidee  an  evil  ^owth  to-day ; 
yet,  down  Amoag  the  rankly^springing  weed% 
trying  to  struggle  up  into  the  air  4knd  Ugfat,.a 
fbw  flowers  of -affection  w«re  faintly  visible. 
Oh,  Bella,  search  for  these  «s  for  preeiovs 
treasures;  water  them  with  the  dews  -of 
love,  and  let  the  heart'srwann  aunshiiie  ge 
down  into  the  eartb  around  them.  Don't  think 
so  mueit  about  the  repreaaion  and  ext^nini^ 
tion  of  evil,  a»  about  the  growth  and  develop 
ment  of  good.  But^  first  of  all*  put  your  own 
house  in  order.  Begiiliate  your  own  heart. 
Bepress  unger,  pride,  eelf^will,  lore  of  ruling 
indignation  at  rebellion'^let  only  affeotaon 
reign  in  your  heart,  and  tJhoughfts  of  your 
child's  good  fiU  your  mind." 

Bella  sat  in  a  kind  of  bewildering  eUenea, 
and  her  «unt  kept  on-^ 

**  Will  you  not  act  on  my  sttf^stlon.?  Qo 
to  Edward,  asd  speak  to  him  as  if  yon  Iwed 
him.  Let  him  feel  the  love  in  your  voice,  asNd 
see  it  in  ^eur  eyes ;  and,  as  the  magnH 
attracts  iron,  so  will  you  attract  him.  Forget 
that  he  has  offended  you»  or,  if  yon  tJbdpk  of 
it,  and  speak  of  it,  let  it  be  as  though  you 
were  grieved,  not  angry.  Love  for  hie  mother 
will  bind  him  to  the  law  of  obedience  when 
fear  of  pnniahment  would  only  impel  him  to  its 
violation." 

Bella  arose  quickly.  8he  looked  into  her 
aunt's  face,  but  made  no  response.  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes  ae  she  left  the  apartment. 
Going  np  stairs  to  the  room  into  which  £dward 
had  been  banished,  she  opened  the  door  mad 
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irent  in  nHh  a  quiet  step.  The  boy  siftrted  ae 
she  entered,  and  looked  around  from  bis  irork 
at  marking  'with  a  pencil  on  the  white  window- 
sash.  He  was  doing  wrongs  and  being  caught 
in  the  act,  expeeted  punishmant,  or  an  angrjf 
lecture.  So  he  put  on  a  look  of<  d«fianoe< 
But  his  mother,  instead  of  blating  «ut  upon 
him,  as  was  her  wont^  sat  down  in  a  strange^ 
quiet  way,  and  said,  <*  Edward,"  so  softly  and 
gMitly  that  he  oould  only  afcaad  tuid  l«ok  at 
h^  in  surprise. 

«  Edward^*'  she  rcrpeated  his  name^  and  now 
with  a  tenderness  that  made  his  heart  lenp^ 
H«r  bands  were  held' out  toward  him.  Drop- 
ping the  pencil,  he  adraneed  a  step  or  two, 
looking  wondeiringly  at  his  mother.  She  still 
held  out  ber  band.  **  Come,  dear."  He  was 
by  her  side  in  an  instant* 

•*  Do  you  love  mother  t"  An  ami  waadrawn 
gently  ak^>und  him.  He  did  not  answer  in 
words,  but  put  bis  arms  about  her  neck  and 
kissed  ber.  What  a  thrill  of  pleasure  went 
trembling  to  her  heart. 

'<  I  love  Eddy.''  The  IHtlo  arma  tightened 
al)out  ber  neck,  and  thtf  HtUe  ivead  went  down^ 
nestling  npon  her  bosom. 

"Oh!  I  love  you  so  much!"  The  half*^ 
Mnotbered  Voice  was  fuH  of  ohtldisb  eatnett* 
ness. 

'    "Will  Eddy  bo  good  *ir  motiher?'* 
-   <*I wont neT«rb«naughfty again!**    Edward 
stood  up,  speaking  in  a  resolute  way,  and  look- 
ing ftill  into  his  mother's  fac«.     '^Ifloan 
help  it,^  he  added;  a  HttHe  leis  confidently. 

"  Oh,  Eddy  can  help  it  if  he  will,"  said  bis 
ittOtb^r,'  smiling  racduragemcQt  into  Jiia  face. 
'    Som«thb)g  was  on  tho  lip  of  ihe  boy^  but  he 
kispt  it  back  fh*om  utterance. 

"What  is  it,  deart  What  were  you  going 
to  say?" 

Thus  encouraged,  Edward  said,  dropping  his 
eyes  as  h«  spoke, 

**ril  forget,  sometimes  ;  rmmoetsurelwUl. 


Scarcely  within  her  memory  bad  the  mother 
spent  so  pleasant  an  afternoon.  Edward,  of 
course,  soon  forgot  himself,  soon  meddled  with 
forbidden  things,  made  unseemly  noises,  or 
conducted  himself  in  a  way  that  tried  severely, 
his  mother's  patience.  But^  she  compelled 
herself,  and  it  required  no  light  effort,  to  use 
honey  instead  of  vinegar — to  spe^k  in  affec* 
tionate  remonstrajioe  instead  of  with  angry 
threats — and,  instant^,  the  troubled  waters 
grew  stilL  She  could  not  but  notice  the  sin- 
gular differ^nco,  in  eff^t,  between  the  loud, 
emphatic,  commanding  utterAnces  in  which  she 
had  so  long  indulged,  and  the  quiet,  loving 
worda  now  apok^n  iA  undertones.  Will  then 
opposed  itself  to  wUl;  but  now  Ioto  yielded  to 
love.  The  boy,  onoe  so  indifferent  and  rebel- 
lious, was  now  anuous  io  gain,  his  mother'? 
approval.  She  bad  goTarned  herself,  and  the 
woric  of  governing  her  child,  40  impossible 
before,  became  a  thing  of  easiest  achievement. 

"  Don't  forget  it^  doar,"  said  Aunt  Baohel, 
as  she  bold  the  hand  of  i»er  niece,  in  parting, 
at  tha  <dose  of  hM*  visit. 

"Kever!"  was  the  earnest  reply.  "Yeu 
have  removed  -scales  iVom  mj.  eyes ;  and  sol- 
l  flahness,  eelf-will,  and  passion,  shall  nqver 
blind  me  again.  I  will  try  to  goTem  myself/ 
aihrays-^before  attempting  to  gov^^m  my  child-^ 
try  to  see  what  is  for  his  good — try  to  stimu- 
late tbo.  growth  of  loving  affections,  vather 
than  give  all  thought  to  the  weeds,  in  seekipg 
U>  tear  up  wbicb  I  have  already  h^rt  so  many 
tender  plants." 

' "  Ah,  my  child,  tbai  is  ih»,  true  way,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Baohel.  "  If  you  can  get  th«  life- 
foflroee  of  his  young  spirit  to  flow  vigorously 
into  the  good  plants,  they  will  soon  apring 
up  into  thO'  sunny  air,  spreading  out  their 
branches,  and  striking  tlieir  roots  wide  and  deep 
into  the  earth — ^leaving  the  evil  plants  to  droop 
and  wi^i*'for  lack  of  nourishment." 


He  paused  with  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"  But  what,  dear  ?" 

"Don't  Bcold  me  then,  mamma.  Kiss-me,  I 
and  1*11  be  so  fiorry  I" 

He  caught  bis  breath  witb  a  sob,  and  his  < 
mother  drew  bis  head  against  ber  bosom,  and  < 
laid  her  tearful  fkoe  down  among  his  golden ; 
curls. 

When  they  entered  the  sitting-voom  Aunt! 
Bacbel   saw  that  it  was  all  right  with  them. 
She  held  out  ber  hand  to  Edward,  who  came  j 
to  her  in  a  gentle  way,  and  stood,  with  a  happy-  \ 
looking  face,  by  her  side. 


CHXfcDBBir  are  allowed  to  be  happy  when 
they  are  so  inclined,  but  they  are  not  taught  to 
be  BO  when  they  are  not  inclined.  They  are 
not  roughened,  so  to  speak,  against  the  Utt^ 
mischances  and  disappointments  of  every  dtky, 
in  eating*  amusement,  weather,  or  companions, 
but  are  allowed  to  cherish  feelings  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  cause,  and  thus,  in  later  years, 
"their  garments  become  embroidered  with 
hooks,"  which  catch  troublesomely  at  all 
kinds  of  persons  and  things,  which  otherwise 
they  might  pass  by,  tot  only  without  offence, 
but  giving  or  gathering  use  and  comfort. 


to 
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THE   PALAGE    OP   MEMORY. 

BT  AklOa  C.    COtABAN. 

OlfH  dark  inortiing,  my  iVieiKl  and  I  entered 
a  boat,  and  sailed  up  the  rivet*  Time,  into  the 
laad  of  tb«  Past  The  Iraters  at  first  looked 
dark  and  stormy,  and  the  iraves  threatened  to 
evcarwhelm  <mt  frail  boat ;  but,  ad  ve  glided 
•award,  they  beeame  smodther,  atid  when  w< 
reached  the  robk  on  whroh  id  buitt  the  Palace 
of  Metoory,  tJi'e  ftoft-  bt*^re8  5"^*^  rippled  the 
surflaoe  of  the  water,  and  the  6ky  was  the 
clearest  we  bad  et€Sr  ftecii.  We  ftistened  our 
boat,  and  aseetaded  the  ^e'ps  io  the  ^reat 
en<anittc«.  In  the  lofty  bait,  we  foiind  many 
others  waiting  for  admittance.  Sobti  a  person 
of  quiet  Krien  came  to  us,  and  offered  to  con- 
duot  US  through  the  pal&ee. 

We  first  eatercd  the  Pictiire  Gallery .  Here, 
the  walls  were  hung  with  splendid  paintings 
in  massive  fViames,  and,  as  we  gazed  upon 
them,  the  scenes  they  repiresented  seemed  fami- 
liar to  us.  A  few  pictures  from  the  pencil  of 
Fa&cy  were  among  them,  and  though  they 
were  of  the  most  elaborate  design  and  glowing 
colors,  the  ruder  sketches  of  Memory  touched 
the  heart.  The  trees,  the  landscapes,  the  hills, 
the  Tery  flowers  we  had  loyed]  and  which  we 
had  flung  upon  the  river  Time  "long  ago," 
each  thing  that  had  ever  gladdened  our  hearts, 
we  saw  pictui'ed  so  lifb-Iike  upon  the  wall. 
Forms  and  faces,  IrMch  long  before  were  laid 
in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  were  there.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  we  left  the  Picture  Gal- 
lery. Other  people  were  there,  and,  what 
seemed  very  strange,  was  that  whatever  scene 
was  dear  and  beautlM  to  us,  had  little  or  no 
interest  for  them. 

At  length  we  left  the  pictures,  and  passed 
to  a  liyrge  room,  around  the  four  sides  of 
which  were  arranged  glass  cases  with  doors. 
Our  guide  led  us  up  to  one  of  these,  and  took 
down  a  casket  emblazoned  with  gems.  **  The 
contents  of  this  casket,"  said  he,  *<we  consider 
very  precious."  We  looked  into  it,  and  saw 
that  it  contained  **  kind  words."  Another  con- 
tiiined  **  bright  smiles ;"  many  of  them  seemed 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  were  glad  that  Memory 
had  treasured  them  up.  Passing  to  another 
case,  we  saw  a  large  transparent  vase,  and 
asked  our  guide  what  it  contained.  "  That," 
said  he,  '*  contains  the  tears  of  childhood. 
They  flow  as  easily  as  the  summer  rivulet,  and 
are  as  pure.  We  consider  them  very  valuable." 
Passing  on,  we  observed  a  large  book,  of  a  dark, 
dismal  color,  and  asked  bur  attendant,  (whose 
name  we  had  ascertained  to  be  Beaaon,)  what 


I  it  wae.  *^  That  is  the  book  of  Unhealed  B^r" 
;  rows4  It  is  not  muek  read>  but  here,"  ^aUl ' 
;  he»  Uyiag  hiahand  upoA  a  booh,  wfaoae  oor^r 
I  gleeAied  with  .preoiouB  .stones;  >*!«  the  ent^ 
!  fort  t^&e.  eorvows»"<  And  .as  we  drenir  jieaner^ 
!  w«  ,«awi  il»-.wati  tjbe  Holy  Book  whieh  had 
i  beei^  Dur  <ciimsoktliMi*.w1ieii.<aorrow9  iiad  oi^or^ 
I  w^me^ufl-     "    ;     "„     ' 

MetMirwlMl?,^jotber.  ipi»0l4e;  were  cdming  in, 

and, looking  about  ^be  j^^m*    We  were  mutU. 

;  amwpe^.by  qbferyji^g  an  anciewti  bieUe»  painted 

;  and.  gaudily  a^i^efd,  gt^^  p^ik^^Mly  upon 

I  a  striAg,  of  bleedlp£,f?iem-t^,  but  4he  aeon  went  • 

I  in^o,  epstasjies  Qvjer,  the  .^naatuEeoC  a  young* 

I  man».  wU)b  ,a  VA^t^  deal  of,  bain  upon  bia  £aoe, 

1^  and  a  emaU  ^a^e  of  .village^igossipw    Another,  a 

ruined  miser,  was  mourning  over  a  pletlteido 

bag  of  guinea^  but  wag  somewhat  cheered iby 

thejprufiwe  pf  ^pe^  w<he  stood  smiUag  befti<le 

We  turned  tagain  to  our  cendaotor,  who  hedd 
another  biigbt ,  casket  ia  his  band.  ''This»" 
I  said  he,  '*  contains  *  Departed  Joys.'  Wouldst 
;  thou  review  them?"  "No,"  said  we,  **w« 
I  would  rather  mot."  He  replaced  them,  saying, 
<«  Many  have  wept  over  them,  and  have  seemed 
I  to  be  unhappier  for  it*"  He  then  twik  dowa  a 
I  large  book,  "This,"  said  he,  "eooiAdns ' H«|>py 
I  Thoughts.'    You  will  like  to  read  it."    W« 

>  opened  it,  and  read  till  our  eyes  were  dim,  the 
I  half-formed  thoughts  of  childhood,  the  odd 
;  ideas  of  youth,  and.  the  matured  thoughts  of 
\  manhood.  It  was  pleasant  to  read  them,  and 
'  to  note  the  progress  Time  h|id  mad«  with  our 
'  minds. 

We  turned  around,  oa  bearing  a  dismal 
;  groaning  beside  us^.and  .saw  an  angular  spin- 
[  ster  making  moan  over  the  box  containing 
I  offers  of  marriage.  At  a  little  distance  from 
I  her  was  a  man  with  a  very  siniater  look,  groan- 
» ing  over  the  huge  iron  box  containing  tbe  ains 

>  of  mankind ;  and,  when  the  guide  took  down  a 
I  case  in  which  was  a  fair  sweet  face,  his  groans 
I  increased. 

Here  we  remarked,  that  we  saw  no  young 
; people  in  the  halL  "No,"  said  the  guide, 
'they  have  no  wish  to  come  to  the  Hall  of 
I  Memory.  They  are  so  engaged  in  plane  for 
I  the  Future,  that  they  have  no  time  to  think  of 
'  the  Past.  When  hopes  for  the  Future  bave 
(lost  their  brightness,  an.d  men  turn  their 
;  thoughts  to  the  Past,  Memory  summons  them 
!  to  her  Palace,  to  review  their  past  lives,  and 
'  that  they  may  see  their  good  and  evil  deeds 
'  shown  in  their  proper  light,  and  learn  to  shun 
;  the  evil  ones  in  the  future." 
;     We  passed  on,  and  saw  many  things  whicb 
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we  iMd  knowa  in  pitti  dayff-^TiagleU  of  hsAv 
-which  we  h»d  tmaedrou^  <mr  fi»ger»,  bright 
ejee«  iron  iriiieh  We  ImmI  «een  the  loT«4lghO 
bea]iiing-«<-faded  flowets,  aad  other  thittg^  wliieh 
wft  thought  had  1>eeii:  loet  forerev.  Oetng  to 
the  farther  end  ef  the  4-oom;  th«  giiid#  took 
dowiL  a  Jiarp.  «Thiei'*^eaidih^  "fe  the  haipp 
on  which  the   *old  songs  of  the  hiertit'  kw, 
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Next  to  the  happiness  that  is  th^  inyartable 
result  of  a  love  of  Uteratyre,  unde^  any  and  all 
eircumstances^  is  the  jfeUolty  that  pomes  ot  a 
loTe  of  books  not  your  own.  Rather  the  de^ 
light  which  one  experience^  in  lounging  through 
some  riphly  nuellowed  ToUimj^-ra  toothsome 


played.^"   He  dww  btethaAdtwi-oss  the  stHti^,  J  tanque^  for  the  Ucklipg  of  the  daintiest  palate 

i  and  an  "M  melody  fl6ati6d  <^  th^  hir )  one  .  — is  aiways  6ui;e  of  <k  .oorresponding  enriehment 

whkJh  WB  had'a!iftO*fc  t&ei^tn,  but  liowdh-  f  v„  *t.  «.*....„  luJ.  .i...  v„i. ,...  v. 


tinctly  fdmetiAbertd;  ^raSas  <^f  music  we  heard, 
whioh  broaght  back  the  settles  of  "otheif  day i, " 
and  we  thought  tft  t&e  ilngtn^,  long  8inc6 
stiH  and'  eold:  The  swdetest  son^  of  ftll,'  was 
the  cradle  hymn  whleli  had  soothed  ns  in 
infiuMy.    .  ^    '  ..  ^.  '< 

*«  Her*,"  said  the  guWe,  **  fe  a  Book  wcord- 


;  by  file  redectipn  that  that  bo«ok  ha»  been  pur* 
^  loined  from  t^e  shelf  of  somo  unr«tsisting  vic- 
tim, too  wpak  plyraidtlljlito  puit  jov  out  of  his 
Hbrar^-^the  borrowei^  all  haye  atrengtibt  on 
their  side— and  too  yipak  .^ojraJUy  to  resist  the 
flattering  pnption  If^d  upon  hia  9oul  when  you 
praised  his  taste  in  possessing  suoh  a  book* 
Take  it,  my  deai;  siir^  Ai^d  {0si4e^  may  it  bite 


in  J  the  struggles  of  Man  b«iwixt  Right 'atid  i  jq^  the  firs>  time  you  ope»  it. 


Wrong."    We    saw   our    own   written    there. 
"And  here,*'  said  he,  "is  the  ^Trriimph  of! 
Bight'  and  the  '  Ttitimph  of  Wrong.' "    "  How  ] 
can  we  erase  our  names  from  the  Book  of  ^ 
Wrong  ?"  we  asked,  (for  our  names  were  writ-  < 
ten. in  heth  y^umes.)    "I^you  have  shunned  < 
thMe  wrongs  as  sins,  it  shall  be  done  here- 
after," «Aid  our  guidfr.    "  There  is  one  thing,**  \ 
said  he,   "which  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  ^ 
Heaven,  *  the  tear  of  a  repentant  sinner.'    Here  < 
are  the  tears  of  the  'widow  and  the  father- ! 
lesh,'  and  here  is  imprisoned  a  merry  laugh. 
In  ihefle  costly  vases  are  kept  the  mirth  and 
jollity  of  past  days,  and  in  this  ebony  box  are  < 


The  ravages  of.  the  borrowers  ar^  not  to  he 
compared  with  anythii^g  onder  the  sun  but  tha 
devastations  of  the  sirocco*  or  the  blighting 
havoo  of  the  seventeen  year  locusts.  The 
moths  spoken  of  in  the  old  play,*  cannot  hold 
a  candle  to  these,  "mutilators  of  cc^lectiona^ 
spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves,  and  cre- 
ators of  odd  volumes.**  And  the  great  Ikult  is, 
that  Time  and  the  quiescent  acquiescence  of 
the  lenders  have  insensibly  elevated  the  custom 
into  the  company  of  more  estimable  usages. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  borrower, 
and  palatable  to  him  is  the  flavor  of  his  know- 
ledge.    My  Knave's  chief  ambition  is  to  worm 


grief  and  sadness.  In  that  copper  case,  which  )  ^jg  ^^y  into  my  gentlema^a's  strongholds,  and 
is  so  discolored,  is  the  *  greed  of  gains. *•  In  /•  to  carry  off  treasures  dear  to  the  poor  man  as 
these  eases,  which  are  fantastically  formed  in  i  the  apple  of  his  eye,  upon  tiie  faith  of  the  simple 
the  shapes  of  serpents,  are  evil  tempers;  and  I  theory  that  if  they  are  not  his — my  Knave's — 


in  yonder  msty  iron  chest  is  self-love.    In  that  < 


own,  they  ought  to  be.    Education  may  have 


flame-colored  vcse  is  Ambition,  and  that  trum-  ;  something  to  do  with  the  propensity,  but  not 


pet  is  the  *  Trumpet  of  Fame.*  Its  notes  are 
very  discordant.  In  this  bol,  adorned  with 
dragon  images,  are  wars  and  all  vices.  Wealth, 
you  see,  is  gazed  upon  with  delight,  while  there 
are  very  few  to  whom  the  sight  of  Poverty  is 
agreeable.** 

We  saw  many  other  things,  and  lingered 
again  awhile  in  the  Picture  Gallery ;  and,  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  we  returned  to  the  quay. 
We  entered  our  boat,  and  turning  back  toward 
the  palace,  we  voluntarily  exclaimed :  "  Lord, 
keep  our  memories  green.**  The  last  golden 
rays  of  the  snn  shone  upon  its  white  walls  and 
gold-capped  turrets,  and  we  turned  our  gaze 
and  floated  down  the  stream  te  meet  with 
rougher  waters,  and  muse  over  what  we  had 
■een  in  the  far-famed  palace  of  Memory. 

Bait  Roekportt  Ohio, 


necessarily.  It  attacks  all  ages  and  conditions, 
from  the  boy  who  borrows  a  primer  to  present 
to  his  sweetheart,  to  the  nicely  moral  man  who 
would  scorn  to  Uke  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  his 
most  dexterous  fingers  without  the  owner's 
leave,  or  who  would  expect  the  State's  Prison 
did  he  pick  your  pocket  of  a  few  miserable 
ducats.  On  this  one  point  conscience  soon  ac- 
quires the  toughness  of  the  Turkey  morocco 
for  which  your  fingers  have  such  an  intolerable 
itehing. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  book  coUeoter 
when  he  may  say  "no**  te  the  importunities 
of  his  affectionate  shadow — the  borrower.  It 
is  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  as  an 


*  The  moths  have  eaten  more  authentic  learning 
than  would  richly  ftimlsh  a  hundred  pedants. 

(MFlay. 
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aoeuraulator  of  literary  trmsore,  before  he  haa  < 
taArly  become  an  object  of  interest  U)  tbe  bor-^ , 
rower,  and  ere  bis  modesty  has  let  the  pleasant  \ 
truth  have  a  lodgment  in  his  breftst  that  he  \ 
may  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  oM  fellows 
who  called  themselves  Book  Proprietors,  And 
measured  their  learning,  if  nobody  flse  did,  by 
the  amount  of  book  wisdom  on  theik*  aheltes. 
Let  him  lend  Ms  first  rolume,  however,  ataid  he 
is  done  for.  No  amount  of  earthly  prtidenoe 
and  determination  can  replace  him  in  the  p6si- 
tion  he  has  lost* 

Book  owners  have  resorted  to  various  expe^ 
dients  to  protect  themselves  from  th^  depreda- 
tions of  the  banditti   who  feast  upon  book- 
Spoil  ;  for,  mind  you,  the  finished  borr6wcr  is 
not  to  be  pnt  Off  easily.     There  is  a  certain 
respectability  about  his   errand — call  it  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge — which  denies  the  com- 
monness of  his  calling,  and  compels  you  to 
associate  him  with  all  those  grand  thoughts 
whioh  your  own  love  of  literature  suggests. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  treat  him  as  you  do  the 
financial  borrower,   the  man   who   comes   to 
implore  your  money,  exercising  an  iiiigenuity 
in  obtaining  it,  whioh  should  give  him  a  dear 
title  to  its   further   possession,   as   property 
richly  earned,  *'  the  wages,"  says  Punch,  "  of 
his  intellect,   his    address,  his  reasoning  or 
seductive  powers."    Tou  cannot  set  your  dog 
on  the  man  who  comes  after  your  books,  or 
shut  the  door  in  his  fi^e.    On  the  contrary,  by 
the  very  digQiiy  which  letters  confer  upon  hJm, 
he  compels  you  t<>  feel  at  once  that  he  has  a 
prescriptive  right  to  your  accumulations,  sotnC' 
what  on  the  principle  that  books  belong  to 
those  who  can  best  appreciate  them.    This  was 
tho  beautiful  faith  of  Coleridge,  who  made  con- 
stant warfare  upon  the  shelves  of  the  gentle 
Ella,  who  accumulated  books  so  hardly  from 
the  stalls  throughout  London.    There  Was  a  bor« 
rower  with  a  system!    Coleridge  never  called 
without  leaving  his  mark ;  and  the  Spinoza,  the 
quaint  old  Fuller,  the  l^homas  Browne,  picked 
up  from  stall  to  stall,  with  the  spare  two-and- 
sixpences  which  Lamb  saved  from  the  Lidia 
office,  found  themselves  transferred  in  turn, 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  simple  regularity, 
to  the  carefully  selected  collection  of  his  friend. 
Lamb  expostulated,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  his  tormentor.    "Why,"  he  said, 
''why  will  you  make  your  visits,  which  should 
-    give  pleasure,  matter  of  regret  to  your  friends  ? 
Yon  never  come,  but  yon  take  away  some  folio 
that  is   a  part   of  my  life."     And   Coleridge 
made  promises  of  reform,  and  borrowed  with 
greater  avidity  than  ever. 


Lamb  was  truly  named,  if  ever  man  was. 
Qentleness  of  heart,  and  a  bleating,  fondling 
desire  for  the  siffectibn  of  his  kind,  stimulated 
every  impulse  of  his  nature.  The  milk  of 
fanmati  kiiidness  coursing  so  freely  through 
Ms  veins,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  only  expe- 
dient which  he  could  adopt  with  cormorants 
Hkd  the  author  of  Christabel,  that  ot  persua- 
siveness. Should  havef  utterly  failed.  The  plan 
of  the  old  Beiiedietine  inonks  w&s  the  sui^est. 
With  the  heftvy  old  tonie  Which  they  loaned 
yOtt^  they  gave  you  a  y6ar  In  which  to  master 
Its  contents,  und,  according  as  the  task  was 
done  to  their  satisfaction  o^  otherwise,  did 
they  loan  you  again  or  refuse.  If  the  teadet 
wotUd  know  why  such  an  expedient  operated 
best  for  the  lender,  he  will  see  by  a  moment^s 
thought  that  a  single  book  was  tho  sum  total 
of  the  lender's  possible  loss,  whereas  there  is 
nd  calculating  how  many  a  modem  borrower 
will  make  awayiieith  in  a  year's  time. 

MoAtaigne  used  to  shut  himself  u^  in  his 
Bound  Tower,  secure  the  fastenings,  and  ex- 
clude the  borrowers,  incliiding  his  own  family. 
P«trart5h  had  a  special  grudge  against  the  bor- 
rowers, and  ^ed  with  hii  head  upon  a  book. 
Leigh  Himt  both  borrowed  and  loaned  Ibooks. 
If  he  ^'lentr  and  lost,  u^on  a  tnod^rate  datciila- 
tian,  half  a  dox«n  decent  sized  librarids^** 
before  half  Ms  time  was  out,  it  is  safe  t<)  infer, 
by  that  line  of  muttial  Interchange  upou  which 
he  grounded  his  faith,  that  an  occasioDil 
volume,  from  some  mysterious  source,  found  i^ 
resting-place  among  his  oWn  treasures,  forcibly 
confiscated,  or  to  bo  kept  till  called  for.  He 
had  a  strottg  penchant  fbr  overhauling  t£e 
book-^ases  of  his  friendsj  and  arranging  ttiein 
to  suit  himself.  **  I  long  to  meddle  with  (hem,** 
he  says,  ''and  dispose  them  after  my  own 
notions;"  nor  can  I  ''see  a  work  that  interests 
me  on  another  pei^on's  shelf,  without  a  wish 
to  carry  it  oit.**  But  Hunt  was  more  sinnea 
against  than  sinning,  and  declares  to  have  had 
an  absolutely  felonious  intent  upon  but  one 
volume  in  his  life.  Charles  Lamb  was  a  strictly 
honest  borrower — what  so  few  are.  Pleasant 
Tom  ^olio  tells  an  old  borrowing  anecdote  of 
this  delightful  book-worm  so  genially,  ttat  we 
must  give  it  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 
Lamb  was  a  devout  worshiper  at  the  shrine 
of  old  Thomas  Fuller.  If  any  one  ever  ftilly 
appreciated  him,  it  was  the  author  of  Rosa- 
mond Gray.  **Not  Southey,  or  even  Cole- 
ridge," says  Tom,  "so  enjoyed  the  writings  of 
the  quaint  and  witty  old  divine  as  did  Ella; 
and  by  ransacking  tBe  stalls  and  old  book- 
stoves,  he  had  picked  up  the  *  Holy  and  Pro- 
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fane  State/  the  <6ood  Thoughts,'  ete.,  but  the 
*  Church  History/  the  work  he  was  most  de^ 
eiroua  of  obtaining,  he  could  not  find.  In  this 
strait,  a  friend  who  had  a  copy  of  that  woi;k, 
knowing  Lamb's  fondness  for  Fuller,  lent  it  to 
him.  Gladly  and  proudly  Charles  received 
it,— read  it, — (he  *  was  in  paradise  the  while,') 
and  returned  it, — sadly,  soxrowftiUy,  regret- 
fully returned  it,  as  we  part  from  an  old 
friend.  *I  parted  from  it  bleeding/he  BAys, 
in  a  note  to  its  owner."  Now,  suppose  Lamb 
had  been  Coleridge.  By  his  superior  appre- 
ciation of  that  book,  he  would  have  considered 
bis  claim  to  it  just  and  indisputable.  He  would 
have  kept  it. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  principle  which  allows 
that  the  chief  yalue  of  books  is  in  lending 
them,  that  others  may  partake  of  their  intel^ 
lectual  food.  So  is  it  a  beautiful  thing  to  loan 
your  long  kept  Burgurdy  or  Mospadello  to 
some  miserable,  me^n  fellow,  who  will  replace 
it  with  Vino  d'Asti,  or  Brown  Stout,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all.  Besides,  is  not  that  follow, 
ten  to  one,  of  all  others  jusi  the  one  best  able, 
to  have  wine  and  books  of  hia  own  ?  We  put 
that  in  as  a  special  poser,  for  those  who  hold 
that  the  custom  of  lending  is  a  generous  one« 
It  is  a  positive  hurt  to  t^e  borrpwer.  When  it 
shall  be  made  a  capital  pffence^-nay,  a  punish- 
able  offence,  for  the  bprrofv^ers  abready  think 
it  very  capital — to  return  a  book  soiled,  ragged, 
or  dog's-eared,  or  not  to  return  it  at  all — then, 
ah  yes,  then  may  the  tune ,  be  changed,  and 
both  borrower  and  lender  sing  Hall  Columbia^ 

/mpertinent  to  these  remarks  is  Douglas 
Jerold's  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Son.  So  full 
of  deep  meaning,  severe  innocence,  and  nega- 
tive disclaimer,  is  this  model  letter,  that,  like 
a  tin  kettle,  we  tie  it  without  apology  to  the 
tail  of  our  article ; — 

"You  ask  me,'*  says  Jerold,  "to  supply  you 
with  a  list  of  books,  that  you  may  purchase 
Che  same  for  your  private  delectation.  My 
dear  boy,  receive  this,  and  treasure  it  for  a 
truth :  no  wise  man  ever ,  purchases  a  book. 
Fools  buy  books,  and  wise  men — borrow  them. 
By  respecting  and  acting  upon  this  axiom, 
you  may  obj^in  a  very  handsome  library  for 
nothing. 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,  too,  that  by  merely 
borrowing  a  volume  at  every  possible  opportu- 
nity, you  are  obtaining  for  yourself  the  repu- 
tation of  a  reading  man  ;  you  are  interesting 
in  your  studies  dozens  of  people  who,  other- 
wise, would  care  not  whether  you  knew  A,  B, 
C,  or  not?  With  your  shelves  thronged  with 
borrowed  volumes,  you  have,  an  assurance  that 


your  hours  of  literary  meditation  frequ«ntly 
engage  the  thoughts  of«  alike,  intimate  and 
casual  acquaintance.  To  be  a  good  borrower 
of  books  is  to  get  a  sort  of  halo  of  leamiag 
about  you,  not  to  be  obtained  by  laying  oat 
money  upon  printed  wisdom.  For  instance, 
yoru  meet  Huggina.  He  Ao  sooner  sees  yoii^ 
than^  pop,  you  are  associated  with  all  the 
CsDsars;  he  having'^-simple  Hugginsi— ^lent 
you  Jbds  Bomaa  History  bound  in  best  historic 
calf.  He  never  beholds  you  but  .he<  thinks  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  Tarpeian  Boek,  the 
Rape,  of  the  Sabii&ecv  mhI  ten  thouband  other 
interesting  and  pl£aaurable,>»Yents.  Thus,  ytm 
are  doing  a  positive  good  to  Hugguts,  by  con- 
tinually refreshing  his  mind  with  the  studies 
of  his  thoughtful  youth ;  whilst,  hs  1  say,  your 
appearance,  your  memory,,  is  associated  and 
embalmed  by  him  with  things  that  'will  not 
die/ 

,  */  Consider  the  advantitg^  of  thiss.  To  one 
man,  you  walk  as  Hamlet;  why?  you  have 
i^ponyour  shelves  thi^t  man's  best  ediiion  of 
Shakspeare,  To .  another,  you  oome  as  the 
archangel  MichaeL  His  illustrated  Paradise 
Lost  glitters  amongst' your  borrewings.  To 
this  nan,  by  the. like  mi^ie,  yoa  are  Robinsoii 
Crusoe;  to  this,  Telemaohus.  I  will  not  mul- 
tiply injstances;  thej^must  suggest  themselveai 
Be  sure,  however,  on  stumbUag  upon  w^t 
seems  a  rare  and  eurioua  volume,  to  lay  your 
borrpwing  hands  upoa  it.  The  book  may  be 
Sanscrit,  Coptic,  Chinese ;  you  may  Hiot  vnde]S> 
stand  a  single  letter  of  it;  fer  which  reasoa^ 
be  more  sternly  resolved  to  earry  it  away  with 
you.  The  very  act  of  borrowing  such  a  myiw 
terioufl  Tolume,  implies  that  you  are  in  some 
respects  a  deep  fellow^-invests  you  with  a  cep- 
tain  literary  dignity  in  the  9jea  of  the  lending. 
Besides,  if  you  know  not  Sanscrit  at  the  time 
you  borrow,  you  may  before  you  die.  Yoa 
^cannot  promise  yourself  what  you  shall  not 
/learn;  or,  once  having  borrowed  the  book^ 
/  what  you  shall  Jiot  forget. 

**  Books  being  themeelves  but  a  eombiimtioiife 
of  borrpvred  things,  are  not<  to  be  considered 
as  vesting  even  their  authors  with  property. 
The  best  man-  who  writes  a  book^  borrows  hia 
materials  from  the  world  abe«K  him,  and  there<^ 
fore,  as  the  phrase  gees>  oannot  come  into  court 
with  clean  bands.  Such  ia  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  wisest  law-makers^  who,  therefore,  give 
to  the  machinist  of  a  mouse-trap  a  more  last- 
ing property  in  his  invention,  than  if  he  had 
made  an  Iliad  And  why?  The  mouse-trap  is 
of  wood  and  iron;  trees,  though  springing  from 
the  ^rth,  are  property;  iron,  dug  from  the 
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Ijowels  of  the  earth,  is  propert/ ;  you  caa  feel 
it,  hammer  it,  weigh  it;  but  irhat  is  called 
literary  genius  is  a  thing  not  ponderable,  an 
essence  (if,  indeed,  it  be  an  essence,)  you  can 
make  nothing  of,  though  put  into  an  air-pump. 
The  mast  that  falls  from  beech,  to  fatten  hogs, 
is  property;  as  the  forest-laws  will  speedily 
let  you  know  if  you  send  in  an  alien  pig  to 
feed  upon  it ;  but  it  has  been  held,  by  wise, 
grave  men  in  Parliament,  that  what  falls  from 
human  brains  to  feed  human  souls,  is  no  pro- 
perty whateyer.  Hence,  private  advantage 
counsels  you  to  borrow  all  the  books  you  can, 
whilst  public  opinion  Jpustifies  you  in  never  re- 
turning them.'' 

RAISING    A    PANIC. 

BT  MBS.  ^AV>Y  A.  DENISON. 

"  Tou  say  the  panic  hag  begun,"  exclaimed 
the  old  broker,  rising  from  his  great  velvet 
easy-chair,  and  walking  the  floor.  He  placed 
his  arms  akimbo ;  his  red-veined  eyes  spackled 
with  the  cold  gleam  of  avarice;  his  portly 
form  swelled  under  the  rich  broadcloth;  the 
winey  color  suffusing  his  cheeks  and  deepening 
under  his  eyes  grew  darker,  and  he  puckered 
his  thick  lips  with  a  triumphant  whistle. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  wiping  a  heated 
forehead,  *Uhe  Preston  Bank  has  had  a  heavy 
run  since  morning,  and  suspended  an  hour 
ago.  The  up-town  banks  are  all  in  a  tremor ; 
men  are  moving  about  with  dubious  faces, 
frightened  out  of  their  wits;  merchants  are 
driving  from  store  to  store ;  and  Silman  just 
met  me,  hard  up  as  ever,  begging  the  loan  of 
five  hundred." 

'*  Well,  and  what  did  you  tell  him?"  asked 
the  other. 

"Why,  of  course^  I  was  in  the  dolefuls — 
money  hard  with  me  as  with  everybody  else^ 
very  hard ;  had  a  little,  didn't  know  how  long 
I  might  have  that — great  many  calls,  you 
know." 

"  You're  a  trump !"  responded  the  other, 
who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  was  rattling  keys  and  loose  change — "  I 
always  knew  you  were  a  trump." 

"  He  was  ready  with  any  amount  of  security, 
and  offered  me  one  hundred  for  the  use  of  five 
hundred,  for  three  months." 

"  You  refused  him,  of  course." 

«*  Of  course  I  did,  and  put  on  a  fifty  screw." 

"  He  took  it  ?*' 

**  To  be  sure  he  did.  It  was  either  that  or 
ruin — and  your  honorable  fellows  will  give  a 
good  deal  to  save  themselves." 

''A  fair  basiness  operatioa  thatl"    c)ried 


broker  number  one,  rubbing  his  hands  coiq.- 
placently — "very  fair.  Tm  in  good  spirits 
now.  I'll  go  take  a  shave,  and  then  I'U  give 
a  shave.  Ha !  wont  there  be  a  run  on  us  to- 
day. Between  you  and  me,  Bob,  old  fellow — 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  made  a  hundred 
thousand  cool  and  clear,  this  next  twelve- 
month." 

"  If  we  don't,  it's  because  we'r^  l<>ols  or 
humbugs,"  replied  the  other. 

**  That's  so,"  and  the  old  broker  threw  him- 
self into  his  arm-chair  for  another  laugh* 
*'  To  think,"  he  added,  "  what  a  little  manage- 
ment will  do !  I  teU  yo«  what.  Bob,  ihe  dear 
public  is  the  greatest  gull  that  ever  existed; 
all  mankind  are  gulls,  generally,  except  yoa 
and  I,  and  ihe  knowing  ones.  However,  we 
wont  quarrel  with  our  patrons,  for  tkey  give 
us  magnificent  chances.  Now  for  a  for^ 
thousand  spec  to-day." 

Wha(  this  man  said,  with  cruel  words,  was 
true.  A  systematic,  concealed  management^ 
among  a  few  moneyed  men,  with  souls  harder 
than  the  nether  mill-stone,  and  hearts  as  deaf 
to  human  sympathies  as  if  no  human  blood 
coursed  through  their  veins,  had,  by  dint  of 
well-timed  hints,  and  cries  of  panic,  by  care- 
fully worded  suspicions  about  this  banker  or 
that  merchant,  brought  about  the  dreadful 
crisis  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  whole  com- 
munity. With  the  spirit  of  evil  they  exulted 
over  the  downfall  of  others.  No  matter  what 
the  face  might  express  as  they  doled  out  words, 
words,  their  hearts  were  so  full  of  a  malign 
satisfaction,  a  satanic  exultation,  that  it  quite 
put  the  arch  fiend  out  of  countenance  to  look 
at  them — and  reflect  how  much  his  children 
had  outdone  him  in  satanic  mischief. 

What  if  pale,  hopeless,  haggard  men,  whose 
wild  eyes  told  of  desperation,  came  to  them, 
imploring  mercy  ?  Mercy  !  they  might  as  well 
have  urged  the  starving  lion  not  to  eat  when 
food  was  put  in  his  way.  They  seemed  to  liot 
on  the  sufferings  of  their  fellows.  They  took 
land,  and  scrip,  and  mortgages  out  of  Che 
trembling  fingers  of  widows,  and  doomed  Che 
helpless  orphan  to  ruin  and  starvation  with  a 
gusto  that  was  heart-chilling  to  witmss.  Mercy 
in  a  shaver  of  notes  I  Mercy  in  a  huge  black 
rock  of  flint,  with  eyes  of  marble  and  soul  of 
lead  I  Ask  no  mercy  of  those  walking  sepul- 
chres, gilded  without,  but  rotten  within.  Will 
there  come  a  day  when  no  mercy  will  be  shown 
to  them  ? 

Angels  of  peace  and  content  watched  over 
that  humble  family. 
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What  a  fire  it  was — that  first  flame  of  the 
season!  ruby  red,  gulden  yellow,  leaping, 
sparkling,  dracklingl  Baby,  with  laughing, 
beautiful  eyes,  lay  crowing  in  the  wooden 
cradle — and  such  a  bftby  !  milk  white  and  k>ed 
— Abroad  brow,  ligbtly  touched  with  sunny 
curls,  that  looked  ias  if  a  ttny  breftth  would 
dissehre  tlmm-^:-cheeks,  arms,  hands,  fingers, 
rioting  in  dimples — over  all  the  air  of  a  healthy 
Tita|ity-^at  Joyous  eitistence.  The  patient 
cripple  on  the  bed,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had 
ncrer  walked,  smiled  as  he  glanced  fh>m  his 
beck  upoti  the  cheerful  grbup.  liucy,  the 
eldest  daughter,  was  preparing  the  table  for 
ihc  eyening  meal,  and  flitted  fVom  one  place  to 
another,  a  smite  of  content  lighting  up  her 
pretty  fkce-^-alid  three  handsome  boys,  from 
the  ages  of  four  tb  eleven,  bursting  in  at  that 
momeut,  clamorous  fbr  supper,  completed  the 
picture. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  fire  !**  exclaimed  Josey, 
the  eldest,  flinging  hiihself  on  the  hearth. 
**  Now  we  shall  have  a  fire  all  winter — and 
good,  warm  clothes.  It  was  so  bad  last  win- 
ter— no  clothes — no  fire — so  little  to  eat,  and 
poor  father  half  crazy." 

<<  My  pa  has  got  six  hundred  dollars  in  the 
savings-bank,  and  lots  of  work,"  chirruped 
little  Jim,  stretching  his  boots  toward  the 
flame. 

"  Yes,  didnU  he  work  for  it,  though,  clean- 
ing out  the  cellars,  and  digging  the  wells ; 
and  didn't  he  like  to  get  killed  with  foul  air  ? 
Fm  glad  he*s  porter  now,  in  that  great  dry- 
goods  store,  'cause  it  aint  so  hard;  and  he 
dresses  nice,  and  lets  us  come  to  see  him  some- 
times." 

"Make  room  at  the  fire  for  your  father, 
children — I  see  him  coming,"  said  the  mother, 
with  cheerful  voice,  as  she  came  forward  to 
take  the  babe  out  of  his  cradle.  "Lucy,  set 
the  tea  to  steeping,  and  take  the  toast  up. 
You  had  better  light  a  lamp,  too,  I  think." 

The  tea  was  drawn — the  light  burning,  and 
stiU  the  father  came  not.  He  seemed  a  long 
time  passing  from  the  front  door  to  that  of  the 
room  where  the  family  were. 

When  he  did  enter  there  was  that  in  his  hag- 
gard face  that  frightened  them  all,  and  as  he 
sank  cowering  upon  a  seat,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  their  fright  broke  out  in  questions. 
"  0 !  father,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  and 
"  Thomas,  my  husband !  what  has  happened  ?" 
"  Ood  have  mercy  on  you  all,"  at  last  issued 
firom  the  white  lips  of  the  father.  <<  The  Pres- 
ton bank  has  failed,  and  my  employer  has 
failed.     Fm   utterly  swamped — I'm  ruined !" 


>  His  voice  broke  down  again^  and  great  tears 
(  rolled  over  his  lionest  face,  over  his  rough  fin- 

>  gers. 

\  "  Thomas— you— don't— mean  to  say  that 
^you've  lost  your  six  hundred  dollars  I"  ex- 
claimed his  wife,  while  the  children  sat  stup^ 
fied — "  you  can't  mean  that  you've  lost  that  l" 
"Every  cent,"  echoed  the  poor  man  dismally, 
"and  out  of  employment  bepides.  No  matter 
what  becomes  of  me  now — I*m  utterly  dis- 
couraged— clean  give  out ;  my  heart  has  no 
more  hope." 

"  O !  don't  speak  go,  Thomas,"  said  his  wife, 
with  quivering  lips, 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  Martha  ?  Think  how  I 
toiled  and  slaved  for^t^Sit  money  I  Think  how 
I  went  without  new  clothes,  and  everything 
else  I  needed,  so  we  mightn't  suff'er  this  winter 
as  we  suffered  last.  Gcd  knows  how  thankful 
I  was  to  him  for  'abling  me  to  lay  it  up  for  a 
time  of  need — now  we  must  all  starve — I  don't 
see  nothing  else  ahead." 

"No,  Thomas,  we  shall  be  poorly  enough 
off— but  we  shant  starve,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  0 !  father,  come  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  Lucy,  pleadingly,  the  tears  dropping  one 
by  one  from  her  eyes. 

"  No,  child,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
When  I  heard  it,  if  some  one  had  struck  me 
over  the  head  with  a  bar  of  iron  I  couldn'^ 
have  felt  a  sharper  pain ;  and  it  hasn't  left  me 
a  moment  since." 

Very  little  could  the  poor  children  eat,  and 
they  stole  off  almost  supperless  to  bed. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came.  His  patient, 
he  said,  had  the  brain  fever.  Only  a  little 
week — and  the  sexton,  the  coffin,  the  hearse 
followed,  and  the  stricken  family,  the  broken- 
hearted wife  and  little  ones,  carried  father  and 
husband  to  his  humble  grave.  The  happy 
household  was  broken  up,  the  children  taken 
from  school,  and  a  winter  of  suffering  and 
gloom  was  upon  them. 

But  oh  1  how  the  money-shaver  laughed 
that  day  !  How  the  gold  chain  on  his  velvet 
vest  bobbed  up  and  down  with  his  exceeding 
merriment  I  How  he  ate  of  his  canvas-backs 
and  rubbed  his  fat  hands  at  the  thought  that 
he  had  made  twenty  thousand  dollars — coined 
it  from  broken  hearts — oh !  with  what  unction 
he  did  laugh  as  he  promised  his  daughter  a 
six  hundred  dollar  camel-hair  shawl. 

Six  hundred  dollars !  the  death-blow  of  poor, 
honest  Thomas ! 

The  broker  had  driven  at  least  half  of  the 
nails  that  held  his  coffin  together. 
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**  What  I  I  was  awake  then.  How  much  of 
the  dreuxD  had  been  reality  ? 

Certainlj  a  part  of  it,  for  Tbomfts  had  lost 
his  six  hundred  dollars,  and  now  lay  prone  on 
his  bed,  fed  upon  by  hot  fever.  Had  I  foreseen 
his  death,  and  the  breaking  up  of  that  happy 
household  ?  My  heart  sunk  within  me  as  I 
sprang  from  my  seat,  and  hastily  attiring  my- 
self, hurried  to  the  humble  place.  Yes,  the 
curtains  in  that  room  were  still  down— ^ 
the  bell  was  muffled.  Boftly  the  door  was 
opened. 

"No  better." 

The  tears  fell  as  the  sorrowful  words  were 
spoken,  and  I  turned  away,  a  pain  in  my 
heart.  The  next  day  and  the  next  my  yisita 
terminated  in  the  sacae  way ;  but  on  the  third 
morning  a  smiling  face  greeted  me  with  the 
words — **  the  doctor  says  he  is  better — he  will 
recover  with  proper  care." 

"  EecoYcr  f " — ^I  dared  to  wonder  ff  it  were 
best — recover  to  feel  his  helplessness,  his 
poverty — ^recover  to  know  that  richer  and  less 
worthy  men  were  feeding  on  his  hardly  earned 
gains. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  admitted  me  to 
his  bedside.  There  seemed  yet  to  lie  upon 
him  the  whiteness  and  the  gharpneas  of  death — 
his  face  was  worn  to  the  bone — his  eyes  were 
hollow  and  glassy. 

"  He  don't  get  along  very  fast,"  said  his 
wife,  "  the  doctor  says  he  musn't  worry-^but 
I  can't  keep  him  from  it." 

The  lip  of  the  sick  man  quivered.  <*I  think 
of  the  doctor'B  bill,  sometimes,"  he  said  in  a 
feeble  voice,  "  and  of  my  losses — ^how  can  I 
help  iti" 

"  Look  up  to  God — I  am  sure  he  will  provide 
for  you."  Although  my  tones  were  firm,  I 
fear  my  heart  was  almost  faithless. 

"Yes,  yes — I  try — I  try  very  hard  to  feel 
t^at,"  he  said  with  emphasis  ;  "  I  believe  God 
never  deserts  any  of  his  creatures,  but.  He 
don't  work  miracles." 

**  Sometimes  he  does,"  was  my  reply,  "  or 
something  very  like,  it  seems  to  us.  At  any 
rate,  don't  fret  if  you  can  help  it  The  more 
submissive  we  are,  the  more  helps  are  put  in 
owr  way." 

My  faith  grew  as  I  spoke.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  me  possible  to  lift  the  sick  man 
from  his  bed — to  provide  for  all  his  needs— to 
make  provision  for  his  dreary  friture.  I  think 
he  took  courage  from  my  face,  for  he  smiled 
feebly,  put  forth  both  his  wasted  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  "you  are  a  good  friend.  Somehow 
you  have  inspired  me  with  hope— it  don't  look 


as  gloomy  as  it  did  bnt  now.     Thank  ymii 
thank  you !" 

Softly   spoken,   soothing,   cheering   wowdst 

oh  I  tkey  are  vusio  by  the  poor  man'e  lie#rtli» 

by  the  eiok  man's  bedside.     I  went  away  liAp- 

pier  for  his  grateful  manner — praying*  that  him 

^  burden  might  be  lightened. 

j      The  day  following  I  cidled  again.     Mother 

'  and  daughter  came  to  the  door,  the  laitte  with 

the  babe  in  her  arms.     More  joyful,  beafening 

faces  I  had  never  seen*    Even  the  baby  crow«d 

with  a  new  and  exultant  note« 

"  0 !  please  walk  into  the  reom,"  said  ih« 
good  wife,  in  a  trembling  whisper,  **Vy^  got 
something  to  tell  you.^' 

I  followed  her.  The  laae  boy  on  his  Eitle 
bed  seemed  as  radiant  as  the  rest.  An  opea 
letter  lay  on  the  table* 

"  Eead  it-— oh !  it  seems  so  irondert^l  I  and 
how  shall  we  tell  him  ?    I  didn't  dare." 

The  tears  were  running  now,  tears  of  giad- 
ness,  not  grief.  I  took  the  letter  mechanically* 
Thus  it  ran: 

"  To  Mb.  Thomas  Dayibs, 
"  Dear  Sir— 

*Tour  uncle,  the  late  John  Da  vies,  of  Marks, 
Marks  County,  has  left  you,  by  will,  his  home- 
stead— the  farm  embracing  forty  acres,  and  the 
sum  of  fourteen  hiindred  dollars  in  cash.   'Yoa 
I  are  requested  to  be  at  Marks  on  Monday  next, 
/  that  steps  may  bo  taken  to  put  you  in  imme- 
}  diate  possession. 

"  Tours  very  truly, 

"Etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
If  ever  a  heart  beat  with  emotion  almost 
uncontrollable,  mine  did  at  that  moment ;  iC 
ever  tears  of  gratitude  were  shed,  I  shed  tham 
then  and  there.  My  pleasure  amounted  almost 
to  ecstasy, 

"  Why,  you're  all  as  rich  as  kings  !"  I  cried, 
looking  round  upon  the  happy  faces;  ^if 
ever  a  family  had  reason  to  bless  God,  surely 
you  have.  The  good  man  spared,  and  this  lit- 
tle fortune  yours." 

"  I  thought  of  your  words  yesterday,"  said 

the  wife,  half  sobbing, ."  and  when  I  read  the 

letter  it  took  the  breath  from  me,  for  it  seemed 

as  if  I  felt  God  standing  close  beside  me,  and 

heard  him  say,  *  haven't  I  made  it  all  up  to 

you  ?'    But  how  shall  we  tell  Thomas  V* 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  tell  Thomas.     I 

^  went  into  his  little  room  and  held  his  wasted 

I  hand,  while  calmly  and  quietly  I  told  him  the 

/  story  of  my  dream,  substituting  other  names, 

;  and  then  the  stranger  things  that  foUowad. 

s  He  looked  and  listened,  seeming  to  gather 

^from  what  I  said  that  hope  and  h^piness  w«tt 
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fW«B  to  him  agftia ;  and  when  I  added,  **  that  | 
letter,  my  friend  Thomas,  oame  this  morniBg ; 
Ood  has  answered  your  trust  in  him ;  ne^er 
doubt  again  ;"  he  eorei'ed  his  poor,  pale  face  I 
with  his  hand,  and  cried  like  a  child.    His ! 
wife  came  in  and  kissed  him-^o  did  all  his  | 
children,  silently,  joyfully,  all  but  the  poor ; 
lame  boy,  whose  weak  yoioe  was  heard  piping, 
«0h,  father  I   Tm  so  glad!*'  then  we  stood, 
tremblingly  awaiting  the  resuU.     Thai  result ; 
was,  a  broken  prayer,  the  TCry  voice  of  which  ! 
was  rich  with  thanksglTings.     The  men  who ! 
had  raised  the  panic  were  put  utterly  out  of  ^ 
mind — only  their  poor  victims,  widows  and 
orphans,  who  were  suffering  that  day  without  \ 
remedy,  were  remembered^ome  of  th^m  af- ; 
terward  with  blersings  golden  and  gracious. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  happy  family  in  the ! 
old-fashioned  homestead,   each  one    content, 
busy,  amply  dowered  with  health.    It  would  do  < 
your  hearts  good.    The  lame  boy  thrives  on  | 
milk  and  the  genial  country  air,  and  though 
he  may  never  walk,  yet  he  sees  nature  in  her  | 
most  beautiful  moods,  and  flagrant  flowers  \ 
blest  him  all  the  summer  days  with  their  per-  I 
fnm«. 


For  thee,  my  angel  ehlld, 

What  brighter  fate  oould  I  hava'ioagfat  for  thee? 
Safo,  safo  forever  on  the  Saviour's  brea»t  I 

Safe  for  eternity  1 

AgaiD  the  teardrops  flow. 

But  these  are  blessed  tears  that  calm  my  heart; 
Oh  !  darling,  well  I  know  we  soon  shall  meet — 

Meet  netermore  to  part. 

My  Father  1 1  am  frail; 

Lead  my  weak  steps  to  the  eelestial  shore, 
Lead  me,  my  Father,  till  I  meet  my  child 

Where  Death  may  come  no  more. 

Oh  !  rare  celestial  clime ! 

Oh  I  angel  choir,  with  hymns  of  praises  sweet ! 
Oh  !  clime  of  glory,  clime  of  beauty  rare, 

Where  fHends  long  severed  meet ! 

To  thee^  my  darling's  home» 

To  thee  I  lift  my  weary,  longing  eyes. 
To  tbee,  through  cares  and  sorrows  stiU  I  press. 

Sweet  home  beyond  the  skies ! 


— <'•<>  •  »* 


OUR    LITTLE    MALLIE. 

BT  MMILT  B.  OARAOLL. 
'^Nci  toft,  but  gtme  btfore,** 
**  Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 

For  this  dear  thought  I  thank  thee,  oh !  my  God ; 
And  toon  my  Tailoring  steps  shall  tread  the  road 
His  little  feet  have  trod. 

Not  lost,  thank  God,  not  lost  I 

My  darling  one,  thou  hast  but  gone  before; 
And  I  shall  meet  thee,  love,  in  that  fair  land 

When  life's  brief  dream  is  o'er. 

A  few  more  weary  jreara^ 

A  few  more  sorrows  suffered  patiently, 
Then,  done,  forever  done  with  grief  aod  tean^ 

Darling,  I'll  come  to  thee ! 

Not  lost,  my  blessed  one ! 

Not  lost,  but  safe  on  the  Redeemer's  breast, 
In  that  fair  dime  where  Death  may  come  no  more. 

The  country  of  the  blest 

If  it  (»r  this  I  grieve  7 

Is  it  for  this  the  burning  teardrops  flow  ? 
And  would  I  seek  to  call  my  dariing  back 

To  earth's  dark  scenes  of  woe? 

I  win  not  murmur  more ! 

Father,  no  longer  shall  my  heart  rebel ; 
Meekly  1*11  bow  me  to  Thy  will,  and  own 

Xbou  doest  all  things  WelL 


STRAY    THOUGHTS. 

BT   GULBA  AUGUSTA. 

How  much  readier  we  are  to  believe  evil  of 
\  our  fellow  creatures  rather  than  good !  We 
'  nod  our  heads  knowingly  when  anything  is  ut- 
I  tered  to  our  neighbor's  disadvantage,  and  ex- 
j  claim, 

>  **  I  always  thought  so !  It  has  turned  out 
J  just  as  I  said !  I  knew  that  he  was  no  better 
;  than  he  should  be  !'^ 

Why  is  this?  why  is  our  charity  so  small, 
\  and  our  love  of  the  disparagement  of  others 
I  80  regnant  over  every  other  good  principle? 
Is  it  not  because  we  have  failed  to  impress 
I  upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts  the  golden  rule, 
'Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
;  should  do  unto  you." 

If  we  abided  by  this  we  should  not  slander 
I  our  aequaintanoe,  because  we  would  not  wish 
!  to  be  slandered.  We  should  not  turn  upon  him 
» in  his  adversity  with  harsh  worda  and  con- 
temptuous smiles,  because  we  would  not  like 
I  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  same  measure  fh>m 
I  him. 

If  every  man,  woman,  and  child  practiced 
\  the  precept  which  this  simple  rule  teaches, 
\  what  a  happy  place  this  world  would  be ! 
'  Envy  and  strife  would  cease — men  would  be 
I  at  peace  one  with  another,  and  God's  favor 
[  would  descend  upon  us  like  a  cloud  of  incense. 

Life,  be  it  ever  so  bare  and  barren,  is  well 
[  worth  living.     There  are  seasons  of  happiness 
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to  every  h^xniui  hef^rt ;  ftnd  brief  glimpses  of  \ 
joj.  ure  Youchsafed^  wh,ich  assure  ys,  1>eyond  ( 
doubt,  that  our  leather  has,  in  the  storehouse  < 
of  His  loye,  treasures,  of  bliss  laid  up^  to  be,  ^t ; 
last,  the  inheritanpe  of  t|xose  who  toil  with ; 
leal  and  faith  for  his  glory. 

Never  ^ay  that  life  is  i^  cheat!  ,  If  is  not  so  I ! 
With  all  its  trials^  its  qross^  its  perplexities — ! 
and  they  are  legion-^it  is  a  right  glorious ! 
thing  to  live ! 

And  how  much  more  triumphantly  sublime  \ 
is  the  life  whose  waters  have  flowed  over  un- ; 
even  places !  Is  not  that  water  purest  which  ; 
is  dashed  dowj&  mountain  cataracts  ?  Is  not  \ 
the  serene  calm  which  follows  the  summer! 
tempest  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  < 
the  murky  sultriness  which  preceded  it  ? 

He  who  is  All- Wise  has  ordered  life  for  the  | 
best,  with  it9  alternate  clouds  and  sunshine ; ! 
for  when  we  pass  out  of  the  shadow  into  the ! 
eternal  sunlight  of  His  mercy — the  radiance  I 
will  be  to  us  tenfold  more  grateful,  because  of ! 
the  darkness  which  h^  prevailed. 

Ignorance  and  conceit  are  two  of  the  woi^st 
qualities  to  combat.  Argument,  be  it  ever  so ; 
powerful  and  convinoifig,  avails  nothing  with 
one  in  whose  breast  these  principles  are  firmly 
fixed.  As  well  attempt  to  reason  with  the  i 
unsightly  bowlder  which  disfigures  your  fertile ; 
field,  as  to  convince  a  conceited  man  that  he  is 
in  the  wrong. 

Better  get  involved  in  an  argument  with  a 
statesman,  thi^n  with  one  of  this  dogged  class, 
for  in  the  latter  oa^o  it  will  be  a  fearfully  un- 
equal contest,  and  you  will  gain  jaothing  by 
the  contact. 


It  ia  tlLfi  most  dij99<ouli  thing  in  life  to  love 
our  enemies ! 

To-day  an  irreparable  wrong  is  done  us — we 
know  that  it.  was  achio^ed  wilfully,  and  from 
long-continued  hatred  and  ill-will  against  us. 

Po  we  love  the  doer  ?  . 

Do  we  yield  to  him  a  sheltered  comer  of  the ; 
heart,  where  peace  and  forgiveness  reign,  and 
pray,  meanwbiK  eom^tly  and  lealously  for 
his  happiness  and  prosperity  ?  Do  we  forgive 
him  fully  and  freely  Cor  the  injury,  and  hold 
ao  malice  toward  him  for  the  trouble  he  has 
caused  us?  Are  we  as  ready  to  do  him  a; 
favor  as  we  are  to  oblige  our  friend,  who  has 
always  been  kind,  considerate,  and  affectionate ! 
to  us  ?  whose  love  we  possess,  with  whom  we 
are  in  concord  and  harmony,  and  for  whom  we 
feel  a  sincere  and  unwavering  friendship  ? 


W^  ponder  over  what  we  call  ^i^j;  wt  toy 
that  we  forgive  our  enemy;  we  Wish  h&i  m 
evil ;  we  are  wilfing'  h^r  dioidd  prosper,  biti— 
do  W€  forget  t  ' '/ 

.  By  ()(od'/i  gfi^  ailone  can.we  lore  oar  fB»- 
mies,. 

The  ml^l  who  haa ju>t  in  his  heart  likh  ifta 
Divine  Power  which  oyerrules.all  thingi^asj)i 
seeth  fii — can  never  wcere^  pray  m  tlitife 
who  despitefuUy  uie  hinL 


Ood  has  create^,  for  lu  a  re^ 
world.  The  smallest  object  thai  Ha  kM 
fashioned  is  ^ot  destitute  of  beauty,  liwf 
be  invisible  to  the  maiterial  eye,  but  it 
though  hidden  aud  .unappreciated. 

The  disgusting  caterpillar  devel<^  ialt.i 
golden^winged  butterfly;  the  dull  IrnvwaM 
on  the  bough  of  a  fruit  tree  is  tranafomiilf 
the  influenoe  of  wacmtli  and  Buimhine  irti^l 
olusler.  of  blosaoma  whiob  load  tlie  airdi 
sweetness,. 

ThA  turgid  waters  of  the  tarn  hidt  i(tt 
Uiat  sparkleasnever  gold  or  diamonds  ift^pU} 
and  the  tiniest  pebble  that  obstructa  yovrp^ 
way,  when  viewed  through  a  BiiBiipy 
teems  with  a  thoosand  poinU  of  beauty. .  |p 
serpent,  deadly  though  he  be,  is  oovei^jjjl 
a  garment  of  gorgeous  colonic ;  and  eTf%ftl 
ngly  and  deapi«ed  toad  weara  a  jew^  mlk 
head. 

With  heartfelt  sympathy  I  piiy  the  naa^^ 
can  walk  abroad  over  this  beaatUuI  cait^flri 
see  nothing  to  admire  I 

The  lover  of  nature  is  never  loneJiyil^k 
has  hia  miatreas  always  with  Mm,  lb  niil 
pagea  of  poetry  more  thrilling  than  wu  lM| 
infolded  by  iUnmined  covers-~on  the  ^wj 
spread  acroU  of  crimson  clouda  that  flek^ll 
the  sunset  voids;  on  the  wild,  ftt%  hSltiJI 
the  depths  of  the  great  rivers  that  . 
offerings  into  the  mystariona  ocean;  saAl 
stem  mountaJin  crags  that  awe  i|ito  rilysia 
and  permeate  the  inmost  recesaea  of  thtUiV 
with  their  atupendoua  grandeur  1 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  in  .nay  aonl  an  i^M 
love  of  tJui  beantifuL  I  aqi  gla4  thai  a  ij^ 
rious  sunset  has  the  power  to  wake  a  tlvll^ 
my  breast  which  no  paasion  of  wor6a  mI^ 
scribe  1  I  am  glad  thai  I  And  perfbeC^I^^ 
nes8  in  the  aontemplatio&  of  tia 
objects  wiuoh  are  but  tka  works  of 

Thank  Qod  for  haTing  implaated  wl^l^fi 
a  capacity  to  e^joy  f^Uy  and  japtm|^9* 
things  called  Beantiitdl 
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MX  AUKX  HATTIK* 

No.  VIL 
Os  a  recent  ctX[,  ft  lady,  irliose  dttrk  ^aiv 
WM  fast  threading  with  gray,  apologiaed  foi? 
th*  bk  on  her  finger  by  daying,  she  had  just 
Snlshed  directing  a  letter,  na  the  hell  called 
her  to  tb«  |)arlor.  K&owlng  the  dislike  of 
tlderly  persons  to  nse  the  ptou,  I  inqtdred  i^ 
she  did  not  find  writing  a  task ;  she  replied^ 
that  she  considered  answering  letters  as  sacred 
a   dhiy   as   piCying   a  debt,   and  she   neyer 

'  neglected  it. 

'  It  was  certainly  no  new  truth ;  but,  either 
f5rom'  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  ox 
the  importance  it  assumed  in  her  mind,  it  api 

'  peared  in  a  new  light ;  and,  scanning  it  oyer^ 

'l  found  many  unsurveyed  bearings  that  had 

'  been  hidden  in  the  haie.     It  was  not  pleasant, 

'  |i>r  conscience  gave  me  ft  nivnber  of  sharp 
twinges,  and  1  only  got  relief  by  promising 
mys^  that  I  would  sit  down  iik  the  ncx( 

'  lsi«ire  hour,  and  do  each  neglected  duty. 

k  weelc  passed,  and  that  hour  came.  TLe 
Meftdy  autumn  rain  came  slowly  sobbing  down 
41  day,  rifiitig  the  trees  of  leaves,  and  laying 

'  (hem  in  dust,  amid  the  meanings  of  the  wind, 
that  wailed  a  requiem  on  every  blast.     'J'he 

'  lUirtese  creaked  and  shookr  as  if  invisible 
MpWts'were  traversing  it,  and  the  windows 
trembled   in  their  casements,  as  if  quaking 

]  irtth  fear.  Then  h<JW  gmteful  seemed  the 
Rowing  grate  hi  my  chamber,  that  drove  away 
erenr  shadow,  and  the  cheerful  crimson  drapury 
of  the  curtains,  which  deadened  the  beatiiige 
of  the  rain,  and  the  soft  carpet  that  sent  back 
DO  ghostly  echo  to  startle  timid  aerres.  My 
low  sewing  chair,  close  by  my  writing  desk^ 
wilh'pen  and  ink  and  a  fresh  quire  of  paper, 
looked  very  inviting,— and  I  took  It,  ready  to 
fulfill  my  j^omise. 

I  open^  the  secretary,  and  took  from  it  a 
bundle  ot  letters :  the  first  dated  fDur  years 
previous,  and  written  in  a  BCboOlboy*B  hand. 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  I  should  cori-espond 
vith  lim !  He  was  the  meVe  passing  acquainU 
iace  ,bf  a  few  short  weeks,  and  why  was  my 
Wri  drawn  towards  him?  I  think  it  was,  that 
It  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  his 
QMkfessTon  in  a  frank  hour  of  that  mother's 
Wte  and  interest  for  him ;  and  too,  that  I  saw 
(lit  elements  of  good  and  evil  were  strong 
within  his  soul ;  and  though  the  world  noted 
die  evil,  and  looked  coldly  upon  him,  and  gave 
no  cheering  word  of  praise  for  the  good,  yet  I 
felt  ii  was  yet  undecided,  and  a  feather  might 
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^turn  the  scale,  and  a  letter  from  me  might 
be  ihat  feather;  and  it  was  sent,  and  then 
responded  to,  and  answered  again,  and  con- 
tinued on,  until  I  open  the  last,  received  a 
month  ago,  and,  thank  Heaven— and  I  say  it 
reverently — no  pang  comes  with  It.  In  it,  he 
says  he  stood  ifi  slippery  places,  and  my  words 
came  and  strengthened  and  upheld  him.  My 
clearer  vision  saw  the  dangers  in  his  path, 
and  he  turned  from  them,  and  sought  for  the 
RoCk  of  Ages  to  r6st  upon.  He  could  never 
repay  me,  but  he  would  try  to  hope  with  the 
wayward,  entrusted  to  his  care,  as  I  hoped 
with  him,  and  lead  their  feet  In  the  right  way. 
The  next  comes  from  a  far  distant  brother, 
a  stranger  amid  strangers,  and  is  post-marked 
Jul^;  four  months  since  of  silence.  I  answered 
( it  long  ago ;  t  plead  in  extenuation  of  my 
f  neglect ;  but,  says  conscience,  the  letter  pro- 
bably miscarried,  and  why  have  you  not  writ- 
ten again  ?  Think  of  the  lonely  one  traveri>lng 
the  prairie  week  after  week,  and  the  despon- 
dent return  at  night-fall,  with  no  word  from 
home  to  gladden  his  heart!  How  sad  you  often 
feel  here,  amid  all  tlie  comforts  of  life, '  and 
loving  friends  encircling  you,  when  word  comes 
there  is  no  mail  matter  for  you  to-day!  My 
letter  to-night  must  begin :  »*  Forgive  me  this 
lime,  and  I  will  never  be  so  negligent  agnin." 
Ah!  here  are  a  dozen  dainty  satin  envelojies, 
with  a  wreath  of  fioWers  enclosing  the  super- 
scription, and  a  faint  perfume  arising  from 
their  thin  folds.  Delicate,  fethereal,  like  the 
writer,— and,  as  We  chooscf'  the  frailest  chased 
cup  to  hold  the  rarest  nectar,  so  her  form  to 
her  spirit.  Her  letters  always  seemed  per- 
meated and  embalmed  with  innoccncb  and 
love,  and  my  soul  would  insensibly  breathe  in 
their  atmosphere,  and  for  a  time  grow  strong 
to  say  irords,  and  do  de^ds,  of  kindness  and 
purity.  The  last  one — I  remember  it  as  if 
to-day — ^Ifty  looking  np  to  me  rcbukingly 
ftrom  the  desk  unanswered,  ireek  after  week, 
neglected  ibr  some  trifling  reason,  and  then 
it  was  too  late  I  Blanche  Brandon — Heaven 
could  liot  reach  her — and  an  undone  duty,  ever 
bringing  tears,  it  must  lie  on  my  heart,  till 
I  clasp  her  in  my  Father's  mansion  on  high.' 

And  thus  I  pass  on,  smiling,  and  even  merry 
over  a  few,  and  sighing  and-  tearful  oVer 
others.  Here  is  one,  in  a  very  delicate,  ambi- 
guous manner,  seeking  fbr  what  she  had  ik>t 
courage  to  openly  ask — ^advice.  She  was  all 
but  engaged  to  one  Whom  she  loved,  and  yet 
fhere  was  a  little  distrust  mingled  with  that 
love,  not  felt  in  his  presence,  fbr  he  had  the 
outward  semblance  of  goodness,  generosity, 
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and  all  thai  was  noble,  and  the  false  emana- 
tions that  arose  from  the  oounterfeit  blinded 
perception,^  for  the  time  being;  but,  when 
the  atmosphere  again  became  elear,  doubts 
would  arise.  I  felt  the  same;  in  his  company, 
I  liked  and  approved — away,  distrusted,  and 
with  apprehensions ;  but  I  could  not  analyse, 
much  less  find  proof  against  him,  and  was  it 
right  for  me  to  speak?  I  did  not;  and  months 
passed  on,  and  she  gave  herself  to  him,  and, 
as  time  has  proved,  to  a  life  of  unsatisfied 
yearnings  for  qualities  in  her  husband  that 
she  can  love,  respect,  and  honor.  Perhaps  I 
did  right;  but,  as  I  meet  her  with  the  deep 
lines  of  patient  suffering  written  around  her 
mouth,  and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  dulled 
by  the  haze  of  sadness  she  has  gaxed  through, 
and  the  brown  of  her  hair  fast  tuvning  to  a 
snowy  hue,  frosted  by  the  oongeslings  of  the 
winter  of  lova  in  her  heart,  I  lament  that  my 
will  had  not  been  strong  and  my  hnnd  willing 
to  pen,  if  not  advise,  the  forebodings  that 
intuitively  I  felt. 

The  last  letter  is  opened,  but  I  have  no  heart 
to  answer  one.  To  sit  with  folded  hands,  listen- 
ing to  the  surging  wind  among  the  branehes, 
and  the  sobbing  plaint  that  the  warm  curtains 
c»nnot  now  shut  out,  is  more  in  unison  with  my 
spirit,  saddened  by  the  thoughts  of  neglected 
duties.  It  appeared  such  a  mere  trifle  at  the 
time,  postponing  from  day  to  day,  from  disin- 
clination or  want  of  energy,  what  seemed  then 
could  be  done  as  well  in  a  coming  hour ;  but, 
dear  girls,  is  not  life  made  up  of  mere  trifles, 
a  smile  here,  a  word  therC)  and  acts  all  along, 
links  woven  and  bound  in  together,  which,  if 
you  break  or  leave  unfastened,  will  remain 
sharp  and  jagged^  not  enly  fretting  you  but 
others  through  life.  And,  oht  think  perhaps 
through  those  unsafe,  broken  places,  some  soul 
may  fall  where  the  sunshine  of  hope  oannot 
directly  light  upon  it — only  glimmers  coldly 
on  the  distant  tree  tops,  and  love  which  walks 
through  the  dreariest,  bleakest  pathway,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  cannot  breathe  in  the 
dark  atmosphere — it  must  die,  leaving  the  soul 
desolate. 

Bertay  Ohio, 


Thb  natural  and  only  safe  mode  of  eigoying 
amusements  is  in  common.  Where  one  sex  en- 
joy their  amusements  alone,  they  are  sure  to  run 
into  excess.  The  division  of  the  human  family 
into  man,  woman  and  child,  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  is  the  only  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  society ;  they  act  and  re-aot  upon  each 
•ther,  like  the  different  seasons  of  tht  earth. 


THE    TWO    LEGACIES. 

BT   MAKGABET   LYON. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  siek  man  lay,  was 
small  and  the  furniture  poor,  though  everything 
was  neat>  dean,  and  orderiy.  There  were  fenr 
persona  in  the  room ;  the  sick  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children.  The  elder  of  the  children 
was  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age;  the  other,  a 
girl  just  entering  her  sixth  year.  They  were 
standing  around  the  bed,  gasing  witli  tearful 
eyes  upon  a  beloved  face,  whioh,  after  a  £ew 
more  feeble  heart-beata^  would  be  cold  and 
expressionless. 

*<  Edward,''  said  the  dying  man,  taking  the 
hand  of  his  son,  and  looking  at  him  with  a 
tender,  yearning  solicitnde;  *^  Edward,  my  soo, 
I  am  now  about  to  leave  yon.  It  has  not  pleased 
our  good  Father  in  heaven  to  make  me  rich ;  I 
have  neither  houses,  nor  lands,  nor  money  for 
my  children— only  the  legacy  of  a  good  name, 
which  I  hand  over  to  you  a«  a  sacred  trust. 
Look  well  to  it^  that  nothing  sullies  its  bright- 
ness. Keep  it  as  our  fanuly  herr>loom,  and 
transmit  it  nndimmed  to  year  efaildren.  If 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  do  wrong,  think  of 
this  high  trust,  and  forbear.  Be  honest,  vir- 
tuous, industrious,  temperate,  and  faithfol  to 
aU  trusts  that  may  be  confided  to  yon ;  and  if 
it  is  best  for  you  to  gain  riches  in  this  worid, 
God  will  pour  them  into  your  tap ;  and  if  you 
remain  virtuous  and  honorable,  holding  them 
as  good  gifts  from  above,  they  will  bless  in- 
'/  stead  of  cursing  you.  You  are  only  a  boy,  bat 
^  your  hands  are  already  used  to  work,  and  have 
acquired  some  skilL  Be  faithAd  to  your  am- 
ployer,  as  if  the  business  were  yonr  own.  I 
leave  your  mother  and  sister  in  your  «ara. 
Never  forget  them,  my  son.'' 

Then  laying  his  thin  white  hand  on  the  boy^s 
head,  the  dying  man,  with  his  dim  eyea  lifted 
upwards,  said,  tremulously — » 

<<The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  son;  and  keep 
thee,  unspotted,  in  this  evil  world." 

An  hour  afterwards,  and  thera  was  silenon 
and  desolation  in  the  house. 

In  the  same  street,  aaid  direetly  opposite  tbe 

house  in  which  this  scene  passed,  towered  up 

the  stately  mansion  of  one  who  hnd^  been  more 

favored  in  worldly  fortune.    And  his  tim«  had 

come  idso.     Death  is  no  respecter  of  persona. 

In  his  eyes,  all  are  equal;  rich  and  poor;  ibe 

lofty  and  the  humble ;  the  bond  and  free— «ll 

alike  must  go  down  with  naked  feet  ta  Hkt 

I  darkly  flowing  river.    Around  his  bed  were 

/  gathered  wife,  and  children,  and  friends.    Bnt 

}  the  dying  man's  legacy  was  not  reaerved  for 
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aiinounoemeni  at ,  thif  late  moment*  Years , 
before,  in  due  legal  formality,  his  last  will  and  ; 
testament  had  be^n  written.  His  son  and 
tiangbter  would  inherit  ample  fortunes.  And 
so,  in  iheM  bis  last  moments,  no  anii^ms 
thotigfat9  for  them  held  him  lingeriDg  on  the 
atmost  yerge  of  mortality.  Gradually  hie 
pijdses  grew  feebler  und  feebler,  and  he  died 
withont  a  word  or  sign. 
'  AlmoBb  at  tk^  eame  moment,  a  small  pieoe  of 
orape  was  ftidteaed  on  a  dingy  braes  door-knob, 
«nd  a  sign  of  death,  falling  in  ample  fblds  to 
tbe  very  door-step,  tied  to  a  silter  bell-handle. 
From  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  these  tokens 
of  death  looked  at  each  other;  the  one  iuttering 
bravely  in  the  wind,  the  ether  shrinking  against 
the  door,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  its  oifiee.  Three 
days  afterwards,  a  grand  funeral  cortege, 
strelehing  away  in  a  line  of  thirty  earriages, 
took  ap  its  soleani  march  towards  a  fashion- 
able cemetery.  As  hoar  later,  and  a  hearse 
and  two  earriages  moved  sadly  from  the  tittle 
honae  epposito  the  one  from  whic^  the  great 
eompany  of  moumars  had  passed* ' 

Edward  Btrong  and  Charlies  Baynor,  orphan- 
ed by  these  two  deaths,  were  of  nearly  the 
same  age.  But  hew  different  their  lots,  and 
how  different  their  prospects!  To  each  had 
passed  a  legacy ;  but  of  what  a  different  cha- 
racter 1 

la  a  work-»shop,  leaaiag  over  a  bench,  sat  a 
boy.  His  clothes  were  coarse ;  his  hands  soiled 
and  rongh;  his  face  dark  with  smoke  and 
sweat.  Bat  all  hie  movements  were  quick, 
and  showed  his  mind  to  be  active  and  in  ear- 
nest. There  were  others  at  work  around  him--^ 
boys  and  men ;  some  actiTo  and  in  earnest,  like 
himself;  others  With  slower  and  less  interested 
movements,  and  some  idling,  or  but  half  em- 
ployed. The  door  opened,  and  the  owner  of 
the  shop  entered.  He  had  a  quick  eye,  and  at 
a  glance  understood,  from  the  movement  of 
etvery  boy  and  man,  with  what  degree  of  ear- 
nestness he  had  been  employed.  To  one  he 
spoke  a  sharp  word;  to  another  he  gave  a 
mild  reproof;  and  then  came  and  stood  by  the 
lad  to  whom  we  have  just  referred.  The  boy 
did  not  look  up,  nor  quicken  his  motionSy  but 
kepi  on  in  his  earnest  way.  While  the  man 
yet  slitod  lookhtg  at  him^  he  'finished  the  piece 
stf  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  His  em- 
filoyer  took  it  IVom  his  hands,  and,  after  look- 
iag  at  It  careftilly  for  a  litde  while,  said,  in  a 
<kind,  approving  voice, 

«'¥ery  well  done,  indeed,  Edward,  and 
ikiished  in  good  time.  Take  it  down  into  the 
0loffe ;  there's  a  job  that  I  want  done  by  a 


careful  hand    I  will  be  down  in«  few  moments 
to  see  you  about  it." 

Tiie  boy  arose  from  his  bench,  with  a  glow 
\  of  pleasure  ruddlly  gleamt&g  through  the  soFl 
on  his  cheeks,  and  passed  frotn  the  shop  with 
an  elastic  step.  Tbe^  proprietor  came  down 
into  the  store  a  few  minutes  afterwards ;  but, 
before  noticing  the  boy,  he  went  to  a  clerk 
who  stood  writing  at  a  desk,  and  said  to  him, 

**  How  much  do  we  pay  EdwArd  Strong t'* 

The  clerk  took  down  the  wages^ook,  attd, 
on  referring  to  it,  answered, 

«  Three  dollars  a  week,  sir.** 

"Make  it  five.** 

"  Yes,  sir  ;**  and  the  book- was  closed. 

The  man,'  whom  w^  will  call  Mr.  Campbell, 
turned  Arom  the  desk,  and  went  to  where 
Edward  wae  standings  awaiting  his  pleasure. 

"  We  took  an  order  this  mornlAg,  Edward," 
said  Mr,  Campbell,  *»from  a  very  particular 
customer,  and  I  want  it  done  in  the  neatest 
manner." 

He  then  gave  Edward  a  description  of  the 
artielc  required,  with  a  pattern  to  work  from. 
There  were  certain  deviations  from  the  pattern, 
however,  that  only  an  intelligent  mind  could 
comprehend,  and  a  skilled  hand  execute. 
After  a  full  description  bad  befen  given,  Mr. 
Campbell  said, 

"  Can  you  do  it,  Edward  T" 

The  boy  lifted  his  bright  intelligent  eyes  to 
his  employer's  face,  and  answered,  in  fli  Con- 
fident tone, 

»» I  can  try,  sir." 

"  It  is  wanted  on  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  time  is  short;  do  you  think  it  can  be 
done?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  by  working  at  night." 

Mr.  Campbell  stood  a  moment,  and  then 
said, 

"  You  think  it  will  require  night- work  ?" 

"  I  would*nt  like  to  risk  not  getting  it  done," 
replied  Edward;  **  so,  Fll  come  back  to-night, 
after  supper,  and  get  ahead  as  f^r  as  possible. 
With  this  start,  I  Can  finish  it  to-morrow,  or, 
at  least,  to-moirow  night.  Ton  may  depend 
on  it,  sir,  if  I  am  alive  and  welL 

When  Edward  went  home  at  the  close  of 
that  week,  he  took  the  good  news  to  his  mother 
that  his  wages  had  been  raised  to  five  dollars, 
and  that  Mr  Campbell  said  he  was  the  best  and 
trustiest  workman  among  all  his  apprentices. 
It  was  an  hour  of  joy  to  that  mother,  who  sat 
low  down  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  with  the  shadow 
of  a  great  affliction  resting  upon  her. 

At  his  desk  sat  a  boy  dressed  in  fine  broad- 
olotb,  leaning  over  a  book,  but  only  pretending 
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to  study.  A  recitation  was  called,  and  he  went 
up  with  his  cla38.  When  his  turn  came  to  re- 
cite, he  was  dumb.  The  teacher  prompted 
him,  when  he  blundered  over  a  few  sentences, 
and  then  came  to  a  full  stop.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  only  pretended  to  study  his  lesson,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  did  not  know  it.  The  teacher 
reproved  him  before  the  class,  and  the  boy 
answered  impertinently. 

"Charles  Ray  nor,"  said  the  teacher,  in  a 
stern  yoice,  *'you  must  take  back  that  word 
instantly  !'* 

The  boy  stood  silent  and  dogged. 

'^  Did  you  understand  me^  sir  ?  There  must 
be  an  instant  apology  before  the  class." 

The  boy  looked  defiant.  There  was  no 
thought  of  apology  in  his  mind.  He,  Charles 
Raynor,  with  a  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  come  into  his  hands  on  the  day  he  be- 
came twenty-one  years  of  age — he  knew  the 
exact  provisions  of  his  father's  will  —  he 
apologize  to  a  poor  school-master?  No  in- 
deed! 

The  teacher  stood,  sternly  awaiting  his  de- 
cision. 

"  I  give  you  five  seconds,  sir !" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  an  insolent  leer. 

*<  Take  your  hat  and  go  home,  sir,"  said  the 
teacher,  as  the  five  seconds  expired. 

The  boy  turned  away  and  left  the  school- 
room. 

Mrs.  Raynor  was  far  from  approving  the 
conduct  of  her  son,  and  tried  her  best  to  make 
him  return  and  oflfer  a  suitable  apology  to 
the  teacher.  But  the  weak  lad  had  already 
grown  purse-proud,  and  was  not  going  to  hu- 
miliate himself  to  a  *' beggarly  school-master," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  accomplished  and 
high-minded  teacher,  who  occupied  a  more 
elevated  position  than  it  was  possible  for  him 
ever  to  gain. 

Five  years  later.  In  the  same  room  where 
Edward  Strong  had  received  the  legacy  of  a 
good  name,  with  the  dying  injunction  and 
blessing  of  his  father,  sat,  late  in  the  evening, 
a  young  man,  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book.  It 
was  Edward  himself,  now  on  the  verge  of 
manhood.  He  had  grown  tall  and  well-devel- 
oped in  chest  and  limb.  His  face  was  thought- 
ful, intelligent,  and  grave,  for  one  of  his 
years;  his  eyes  large,  deep,  earnest,  and  full 
of  purpose,  as  you  would  have  acknowledged, 
had  you  seen  them,  as  he  looked  up  f^om  his 
book  on  the  entrance  of  his  mother.  He 
smiled  as  he  closed  the  volume  and  said, 

"  Sit  down,  mother." 

As  Mrs.  Strong  sat  down,  Edward  continued, 


"When  father  died  he  left  me  his  good 
name.  Its  lustre  is  not  tarnished  yet,  and  God 
being  my  helper,  it  never  shall  be !  I  cannot 
forget  that  hour,  nor  what  my  father  said  to 
me,  a  little  while  before  his  voice  grew  forever 
silent  on  the  earth.  It  was  a  legacy  better 
than  gold.  He  said,  *Be  honest,  virtuous, 
industrious,  and  temperate,'  and  ever  since 
that  time  I  have  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  re- 
peating the  injunction.  I  have  not  been  with- 
out temptation,  but  a  thought  of  him  always 
gave  me  strength  to  overcoiiie,  and  so,  dear 
mother,  I  have  conquered  thus  far,  though 
many  have  fallen  around  me.  There  was 
another  injunction  which  I  have  endeavored 
strictly  to  obey.  He  said,  *  Be  faithful  to  your 
employer  as  if  the  business  were  your  own.*  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  thus  faithful,  and  this 
faithfulness  has  worked  to  my  own  benefit  in 
many  ways,  and  now,  especially,  in  this :  To- 
day Mr.  Campbell  made  me  foreman  of  the 
shop,  and  increased  my  wages  to  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week,  saying  to  me,  at  the  same  time, 
such  kind  and  flattering  things  as  covered  my 
cheeks  with  blushes." 

"  There  is  no  happier  mother  than  I  am  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Strong,  as  she  clasped  the 
hands  of  her  son,  and  held  them  tightly  against 
her  breast 

Even  at  this  moment  there  came  a  loud, 
riotous  cry  from  the  street  in  front  of  their 
dwelling,  startling  mother  and  son  from  their 
present  state  of  mind.  On  going  to  the  win- 
dow and  looking  out,  they  saw  a  young  man 
struggling  in  the  hands  of  a  police  officer. 

"Charles  Raynor,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed 
Edward. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Strong,  in  an  alarmed  voice. 

**  Drunk,  that  is  all,"  said  Edward,  as  he 
saw  the  young  man  throw  his  arms  above  his 
head,  and  heard  him  cry  out  in  a  voice  that 
was  incoherent  from  intoxication. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  Mrs.  Raynor^s 
elegant  mansion  opened,  and  a  waiter  came 
out  hurriedly.  Seizing  an  arm  of  the  youBg 
man,  he  drew  him,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
policeman,  into  the  house.  The  door  shttt, 
and  the  policeman  retired. 

"  Wretched  mother  !"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  in  a 
tone  of  pity,  as  she  turned  from  the  window 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "How  my  heart 
aches  for  her !" 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Campbell  stood  talk- 
ing with  Edward  in  the  shop,  on  some  matter 
of  business.  He  had  finished  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  was  about  turning  from  the  young 
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man,  when,  from  th^  impulse  of  some  thought, 
presenting  itself  at  the  moment-,  he  asked, 

"  How  old  are  you^  Edward?'* 

**  I  am  twenty-one  to-day,'*  was  replied. 

**  Ah  I  then  you  are  of  age  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  attaining  your  ma- 
jority," said  Mr.  Campbell,  taking  Edward's 
hand,  and  grasping  it  warm^.  *'  If  the 
promise  of  your  boyhood  is  fulfilled,  success 
and  honor  lie  before  you.  Since  the  day  you 
eame  into  my  shop  as  a  boy,  I  have  neyer  had  ^ 
aught  against  you/* 

"  I  have  tried  always  to  d<>  my  duty,**  said 
the  young  man  modestly. 

<<And  you  haye  not  failed.  But  what  are 
your  plans  as  to  the  future  !'*  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

"  I  have  no  plans,  sir.** 

<*  I  should  like  you  still  to  hold  your  present 
gltuation.'* 

"I  have  no  wish  to  change,**  was  answered. 

"You  have  made  my  interests  your  own,'* 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  slowly,  like  a  man 
who  desired  his  words  to  be  understood  and 
remembered,  "and  hereafter  your  interests 
shall  be  mine.  Remember  that  I  am  in  earn- 
est, Edward,**  and  turning  away,  he  left  the 
shop. 

What  a  happy  mother  was  Mrs,  Strong  on 
that  birthday  evening  of  her  son,  when  he  re- 
peated to  her  the  words  of  Mr.  Campbell! 
Her  heart  beat  in  great  throbs  of  pleasure,  and 
swelled  with  pride  and  gratitude. 

"0,  my  son!"  she  exclaimed,  "you  have 
made  my  cup  brimming  with  joy." 

It  was  three  or  four  weeks  subsequent  to 
this  time,  when  a  young,  man,  fashionably 
dressed,  entered  the  office  of  a  prominent 
citizen,  and  said  to  an  attendant,  in  a  curt, 
half-insolent  way, 

"  Is  Mr.  H in  ?" 

"  He  is,"  replied  the  attendant 

"  Then  I  wish  to  see  him.** 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat,  sir  ?  He  is  engaged 
just  now.** 

"  How  long  will  he  be  engaged  ?**  asked  the 
young  man,  rudely. 

"Not  long.     Sit  down." 

The  visitor  muttered  something  impatiently, 
^  and  commenced  walking  the  floor  in  a  restless 
way.     After  a  few  minutes  he  turned  to  the 
attendant  and  said,  \ 

"  Go  and  tell  Mr.  H that  Charles  Eay-  I 

nor  wishes  to  see  him.**  > 

The  attendant  went  into  the  next  room,  and  | 
returned  in  a  few  moments,  saying  that  Mr.  { 


H would  be  at  leisure  in  five  minutes. 

At  the  end  of   this  time  a  gentleman,  with 

whom   Mr.  H had  been   Agaged,    came 

out,  when  the  young  man  passed  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Charles,**  said  Mr  H , 

smiling,  and  extending  his  hand,  as  his  visitor 

entered.      Mr.  H was  a  man   somewhat 

past  middle  age,  with  a  face  that  indicated 
solidity  of  character,  united  with  an  intelligent 
experience  of  life.  The  smile  with  which  he 
greeted  the  young  man,  played  for  only  a 
moment  or  two  about  his  lips,  when  his  look 
became  grave. 

"  I  suppose,**  said  Charles,  as  he  sat  down 

at  the  request  of  Mr.  H ,  "you  are  aware 

that  I  am  of  age  to-day.** 

"  Yes,  Charles,  I  am  aware  of  it,**  replied 
Mr.  H . 

"  And  yon  are  also  aware,**  said  Charles, 
"  that  according  to  my  father's  will  I  am  now 
to  receive  my  share  of  his  estate.** 

Mr,  H bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  On  what  day  will  you  be  prepared  to  place 
me  in  possession  of  the  property  ?'* 

"  Whenever  you  desire  it.'* 

"  I  desire  it  now,'*  said  the  young  man — 
"  that  is,  just  as  soon  as  the  proper  legal 
papers  can  be  executed.  To-day  I  want  five 
thousand  dollars.     Can  I  have  it  ?'* 

Mr.  H looked  at  tlie  stripling,  whose 

face  already  bore  sad  evidences  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence and  evil  passion^  and  hesitated  to 
reply. 

"Did  you  understand  me,  sir?"  The  man- 
ner of  Charles  Raynor  was  impatient. 

"  I  understand  you,  Charles.'* 

"Very  well.  Can  I  have  the  money  to- 
day?" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive,  Charles ; 
but  as  your  late  father's  friend^  and  yours 
also,  I  will  venture  to  ask  as  to  the  use  you 
wish  to  make  of  this  large  sum  of  money  ?" 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  with  an 
offended  air,  and  said,  with  an  effort  to  be  dig- 
nified— 

"  I  believe,  sir,  that  I  am  fuHy  competent  to 
manage  my  own  business.  I  am  a  man,  and 
responsible  to  no  one.** 

Mr.  H bowed  coldly,  and  replied, 

"Come  at  one  o*clock,  sir,  and  I  will  be 
ready  for  you.** 

Charles  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it 
with  an  air  of  disappointment.  It  was  just 
ten  o'clock. 

"  At  one,  did  you  say  ?**  A  slight  frown 
contracted  his  brows. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  at  one  o'clock." 
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Charles  bowed  formally  and  withdrew.     He 

had   scarcely  left  the   office  when  Mr.  H 

took  up  his  hit  and  went  out  In  a  hurried 
manner.  His  ktepa  were  directed  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Ray  nor,  with  whom  he  iifiTced  an  in- 
terview. 

*'Your  son  is  of  age  to-day,"  he  saM,  6n 
meeting  Mr».  Raynor.  .  i. 

»*Yes;   this   is  his   twienty-lirsi  birthday," 
but  in  a  tone  that  gave  no  sign  tt  pleaatire. 
*«  He  has  jnit  been  to  see  me."  - .  . 

Mrs.  Raynor  looked,  with  a  Bobfer  iiidililitfe- 
nance,  into  the  executor's  ftxce,  bti€  inadfe  tto 
reply.  .      .        , 

«*  He  wishes  to  come  info  ^wssesslo'ii  of  hi» 
portion  of  his  father's  estate  *t  once,"  said 

Mr.  H . 

Mrs.  Raynor^s  face  g^eW  tronblfed. 
*'He  win  squander  it  lite  water,'!  ^r,"  she 
said.  "•   ' 

"  I  fear  as  mucb,"  remarked  tbo  executor. 
"Is  there  no  way  to  keep  it  cat  of  Ms 
hands,**  asked  thp  mother: 

"I  think  not,'*  was  replied.  ** The  pro- 
▼isions  of  the  will  are  specific.  I  caH,  now, 
to  mention  that  be  wants  five  thousand  dollars 
to-day,  and  is  very  urgent  about  the  matter.'*- 
<*  Five  thousand  dollai-s  t"  exdtaitafed  Mrs 
Raynor,  with  a  look  of  distress;  "What  pos- 
sible use  can  l^e  bave  for  a  sum  of  money  like 
thatr* 

"  No  good  use  I  fear,"  return^  Mr.  H— 
"Don't  giv^ it  to  him,**  said  Mrs.  Raynor,  in 
»  tone  of  much  feeling. 

"It  will  be  an  unpardonable  offence," 
suggested  the  executor,  leading  to  a  break 
between  us,  and  the  destruction  of  all'  my  in- 
fluence over  him  in  the  future.  Is  it  well  to 
risk  this  consequence  ?** 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Raynor  grew  still  more 
distressed. 

"  I  see,  I  see,'*  she  answered,  wringing  her 
hands  in  a  nervous,  excited  manner.  "  And 
if  your  influence  is  lost,  there  is  no  hope  of 
him.  He  wont  take  a  word  of  remonstrance 
or  advice  from  me.  Oh,  I  have  wished  a  hun- 
dred times  that  his  father  had  died  poor !" 
"  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  boy,  I*m 

sure,'*  said   Mr.  H .     "  But  the  question 

now  is.  shall  I  give  him  the  money  he  demands? 
It  is  his  by  right,  and  if  I  withhold  it  now,  it 
can  only  be  for  a  short  time.** 

"  Do  as  you  think  best,"  replied  Mrs.  Ray- 
nor, tears  flowing  over  her  pnle  cheeks  ;  "but, 
above  all  things,  do  not  offend  him.  My  only 
hope  is  in  you.  When  your  control  is  lost,  he 
is  lost.'* 


Attd  the  pQtfr  teoihsr's  fkvnie  9kosik  With  th* 

wild  strifs  of  hcA:' fMiingB) 

At  one  o'oloek,  to  &<tui&fite,  €hariM  Radnor 

called   at  the   office  of  Mr.  H ,  .wiao  was 

gri&ved  to  see  th&t  he  hM  beem  driskinf^ 
*  I  will  take  that  money ,^'  he  sftid,  wiih  Uie 

air  0#  tt  Man  Who  oxpeetcMMia  immediftUB  eotn- 

plianoe  with  his  wishes. 

"It  voold'  wH  lem  better^to  pagr  the  amount 

to-morrow,"  replied    Mr.  H' ,'  in   a  loild* 

cotititiating  iono^'    '**Can*t'  yon  possibly  >do 

Without  it  until  to^BJiorrow  ?" 

"  Didn*t  I  say  th»t  I  wanted  it-  to*d«y!" 

The  young*  iMn  showed  soiio  irritation. 
"Yon  did,  Charles." 
'«T^  Wen,  sir;  I ttosnt' jast what  I  sakL 

You  told  me  that  yon  wottld  he  ready  for  m« 

at  one  o'clock ;  and  here  I  am." 

Beeiiig  that  it  would  hb  m'tain  to  parley 
with' f he  young  man,  the  executor  took  dowQ 
his  oheek-hOok,  and'  filled  oat  a  check  fior  Atb 
thousaod'dollars.  Ho  then -wrote  a  receipt  ia 
due  fbrtt,  and  roq>afred  Charles 'to  sign  iU 
On  faandittg  hiA  tHe  ehresk,  he  said, 

«^  Your  property  is  hi  stoiks  aad  real  estate. 

The  real  estate  is  paying:  *  'S^d  interest,,  and 
the  stocks  are  among  the  safest  in  the  mavkeL. 
1  sh^  harveto  seH  «0Me  of  these  stodia  in 
order  to  realize  the  amount  I  aow  ^>ay  you.'^ 

"We'll  talk  about  that  another  thoe,'!  said 
Charles,  ^neerrupting^  Mr.  H*-^-^  almost  rudely, 
and 'turning'  aWay,  be  left  the  offioe.' 

Chirtes  Wa;^  bol  hooiei  at  iea-^ttme.  Ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  one  o'clock  came,  and  stiU  hm 
was  ftbsent.  It  was  not  a  novel  thing  fdr  him 
to  be  out.  late  at  night  r  indeed^  he  was  rareiy 
home  before  twelve  or  one  o'elook.  On  this 
oooasioil  Mrs.  Raynor  did  ineti  go  to- bed  as 
usual.  The  fhot  that  lier  son  had .  demanded, 
and  probably  receited,  firve  thousand,  dollars, 
caused  her  to  feel  great  ooacem  on  his  aoeottst, 
and  she  could  not  retire  witheul  seeing  hito. 
Long  after  every  member*  of  the  hsnoehoM, 
etcept  her  son,  was  looked  inidumher^  she 
sat  in  anxious  expectation,  or -walked  the  floor 
of  her  room  with  a  troubled  spirit ;  ior  stbod, 
hushing  her  breath,  at  the  window,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  his^ell-know«  footsteps^  'it 
was  one  of  the  i^addeSt  nights  she  had  ever 
spent.  She  felt  that  her  son  ^tood  vpon  the 
brink  of  a  wJldly-rtishirtg  -rtver,  and  "in  jmrni-  ^ 
nent  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  the  idl- 
ronquVing  flodd.  How  feeble  were  her  hands! 
Yet  she  felt  that  she  tnuSt  ekitoh  after  him, 
and  hold  him   back  from  ruin,  if  that  were 

<  possible. 

I     It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  Chaises  caae 
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home.  Heeni^ediritfa  hiaBight4Ke}r,  ast ended  (  prayed  fox  her  Bon»  until  the  yery  bitterness  of 
the  stairs,  and  was  passing  the  room  of  his  j  her  ag pny  paralyzed  her  nijnd,  and  she  sank 
mother,  when  the  door  opened  and  she  stood  S  Into  a  dull,  heart-aching  stupor^  in  which  she 


before  him. 

**  Yon  are  late  io-ntghi,  my  bob,"  she  said, 
in  a  kind,  but  grave  Toice. 

He  tried  to  pass  her>  bujt  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

*•  Come  into  my  room^  ChAfleSi  I  hard  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."      ' 

The  young  man  followed  his  mother  as  she 
stepped  back  into  her  ohamber.  Drawing  him 
to  s  sofa^  she  sat  down  beside  him^  and  looked 
earnestly  into  his  faoe^  the  stronger  light  of 
her  room  enabling  her  to  exqtmino  it  closely. 
He  did  not  meet  her-»ieady,  searching  glanoes, 
bat  looked  past  her,  and  trie4  to  ayert  hif 
oountenance. 

•♦Charles,'*  Mrs.  Eaynor  spoke  in  aq,  im- 
pressive  manner,  "  you  were  twenty-one  to- 
day; but  I  am  atill  your  mother,  and  more 
interested  in  your  velfikre  th^A  lany  other 
human  soul  can  possibly  be.  And  aow»  may 
I  take  a  mother's  privilege,  «nd  ask  where 
you  have  been  to-day,  and  what  you  have  done 
with  the  five  thousand  dollars  you  received 
fromMr.H— r 

The  manner  of  Cbarleo  beoame  ins^ntly 
excited.     He  siart^  from  the  soXa,  and. re- 
plied in  an  impatient  vdbcq*    .  •■  -  >   , 
.  <*I  do  Bot  oare.to  be  <iufBstioned  in  this 


I  took  scarcely   a  note   of   the  passing    time. 

I  Morning   found    her    lying    across  her  bed, 
asleep. 
When  the  mother  and  son  met  at  break- 

i  fast  time  a  barrier  of  reserve  had  been  thrown 
up  between  theim.     Mra.  Eaynor  tried  to  ca«st 

I  it  down,  but  Charles  held  it  firmly  in  its  place. 
He  was  a  man,  noWy.^omfug.  into  possession  of 
a  fortune,  w;hioh  he  n^ea^t  to  use  as  his  own 

!  judgin^nt  f^d  inicUnation  dictated ;  he  wished 

[  no  interference  from  any  one,  not  even  from 
hia  mother*  Mrs.  iB,9ynor  tried  to  renew  the 
OonveirsatAon  of  tJhe  mght  before,  but  he  affected 
not  to  understand  her ;  and  when  she  pressed 

^  the  subject,  he  threw  her  off  .ipapatiently. 
Thuaitwaa.th^  Pharles  Raynor  started  in 

>  life  with  his  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
I  There  were  mwiy  .who  thought  him  a  most  for- 
I  tunate  young  man,    Whether  this  was  so  or 

not  the  sequel  will  prove. 

♦*Twenty-fivo  to-day,"  said  Edward  Strong^ 
')  looking  across  the  table  at  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter,   it  was  evening,  ^nd  they  were  sitting  in 
a  n^Mly  furnished    room.     The  mother  and 

>  sister  were  sowing ;  Edward  had  been  reading. 
The  hpuse  they  occupied  was  not  that  old,  un- 

I  (4tr%Cfl^ivo  one  from  which  we  saw  a  funeral 
I  pass  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  a  pleasant 


style,  mother  I     I  had  use  for  thsA  «um  of?  dwel^g  of  larger. size  A)^d  ample  accommoda 
money,  and  have  disposed  of  it  in  an  honor-^  ^ons. 
able  way.^' 

**  in  that  case,  Charles,  there  is  no  r^uson 
why  you  should  hesitate  about  satifying  me  in 
regard  to  the  way." 


«*  Well,  I'  d^n't  thoose  to  satiafy  you,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  rathor  sharply,  and 
showing  still  great-er  disturbance  of  manner; 
**•  and  you  might  as  well  understand,  once  for 
all,  that  I  don't  mean  to  be  ohateohised  or 
l^Uired,  or  interfered  with.  I'm  ^d  enough, 
it  stfikee  me,  to  know  my  own  buslne^  and 
manage  my  own  affairs." 


Mrs.  Strong  raised  her  ^es,  an<d  looked 
fondly,  acrosa  th^  t^\)le  at  her  son. 

"How  fast  the  years  go  by,"  she  said. 
"  Tweoty-five !  it  seems  but  yesterday  that 
you  were  a  boy." 

"  I  expect  a  visitor  to-night,"  said  Edward. 

"  Who  ?"  was  inquired.    , 

"  Mr.  Campbell.  As  I  was  coming  away 
this  evening,  he  asked  mey  where  I  lived,  say- 
ing that  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  me  on  a  matter  of  business,  and  would 
ij  call  around." 


Mrs.  Raynor's  face  grew  very  pale,  and  she  }     Just  then  the  beU  rung.     In  a  few  moments 
eaught  her  breath  scveri^^  times  in  a  choking  /  word  was  brought  to  Edward  that  a  gentleman 


way.     For  some  moments  the  mother  and  son  * 
sat  ^ery  still ;  then  the  latter  arose,  and  with- 
out a  word,  passed  from  the  chamber  and  went  \ 
t<rhis  own  apartment     As  he  left  her  room, 
the  mother  sank  upon  her  knees,  f^nd  bending  | 
down  low  upon  the  sofa,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.     An  hour  passed,  and  she  still  < 
crouched  there,  like  one  who  had  fallen  asleep ; 
but  her  soul  was  too  fiill  of  fear  and  pain  for  \ 
the  opiate  of   slumber.    Almost   wildly  she 


was  down  stairs  and  wished  to  see  him.  It 
was  Mr.  Campbell. 

"You  have  a  very  pleasant  liouse,  Edward^" 
said  his  employer,  as  he  took  the  young  man's 
hand. 

**  Yes,  sir;'  we  live  very  comfortably." 

**  How  is  your  mother  ?" 

**  In  very  good  health,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  when 
Mr.  Campbell  said, 
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**  I'm  about  making  some  ohanges  in  my 
business,  which  hae  increased  so  much  of  late* 
that  its  management  has  beeome  Tery  burden^ 
some ;  and  I  must  lay  some  of  my  oares  on 
ether  and  younger  shoulders.  Mv.  Hewitt^  my 
oldest  salesman,  luts  been  with  ae  ainee  he 
was  a  boy,  and  has  always  shown  himself  true 
to  my  interests.  Tou  have  also  beea  with  me 
since  you  were  a  boy,  and  have  ftl#o  shown 
yourself  true  to  my  interests.  I  now  propose 
to  ^unite  you  and  Mr.  Hewitt  with  me  in  busi^ 
ness.  I  have  already  conTersed  witli  klm  on 
the  subject,  aad  now  open  the  Bullject  to  yon. 
He  will  have  entire  oJbarge  of  the  seUing  d^ 
partment;  and  you,  if  you  enter  the  firm,  of 
the  manufacturing  depftrtm^t.  How  does  the 
matter  strike  you  ?" 

*  •  And  you're  really  in  earnest,  sir  T*  Edward 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  heard  aright. 

"Altogether  in  earnest,"  replied  Mr.  Oamp^- 
bell.  "  You  can  turn  the  matter  over  in  your 
mind,  and  give  me  an  answer  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 

"It  needs  no  turning  over,  sir,"  was  Edward's 
frankly  spoken  answer.  "  No  deliberation.  I 
say  yes,  without  an  instant's  hesitation." 

"  Then  the  matter  is  settled  as  to  the  fact/' 
said  Mr.  Campbell;  "and  we  have  only  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  co-partnership.  In  a  few 
days  I  will  prepare  a  basis,  when  we  can  all 
meet  and  come  to  a  full  understanding.' ' 

When  Mr.  Campbell  retired,  &nd  Edward 
went  up  stairs,  his  mother  and  sister  met  him 
with  inquiring  words,  as  well  as  inquiring 
faces. 

"  What  did  Mr.  Campbell  want  ?"  was  asked, 
with  undisguised  interest. 

Edward  took  his  place  nt  the  table,  and  look- 
ing across  it  at  his  motJier,  said,  while  his 
whole  countenance  lit  up  with  a  pleasure  that 
he  could  not  suppress, 

"  As  you  would  never  for  a  moment  imagine 
the  good  fortune  tliat  has  come  to  my  door,  I 
will  tell  you.  Mr.  Campbell  has  offered  me 
an  interest  in  his  business.  I  ^m  to  be  a 
partner." 

"Oh,  Edward!"  exclaimed  Mrs«  Strong,  her 
face  flushing  with  pride  and  joy.  "This  is 
indeed  good  fortune.  I  could  have  asked 
nothing  better  for  you  than  this.  But,  what 
to  me  is  best  of  all,  is  the  fact  QxbI  yon  have 
so  honestly  and  patiently  worked  your  way  to 
this  position.  That  the  good  name  your  father 
left  you  has  never  in  a  single  instanoe  been 
tarnished ;  that  our  family  heir-^loom  is  as 
bright  to-day,  as  when  it  passed  into  your 
keeping.     It  was  a  richer  legacy  than  gold. 


that  mi^  be  scattered  in  a  day ;  but  this  will 
I  endure  forever." 

-  A-different  seene  from  this  was  passing  in  the 
'  house  of  Mrs.  Raynor.  That  unhappy  mother 
I  sat  before  her  elegant  rose-wood  escritoir, 
I  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  an  open 
I  letter  lying  beside  her.  She  had  been  weep- 
I  ing ;  but  the  wild  turbulence  of  her  feelings 
>  had  subsided,  and  she  was  now  pondering  sadly 
I  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  trying  to  decide 
I  as  to  her  duty.  Slowly  removing  her  hands, 
I  and  lifting  herself  Up,  she  took  the  letter,  and 
*  read  the  few  lines  it  contained,  for  the  third 
I  Ume.  It  was  d«^ted  Ne^w  Orleians*  and  ran 
\  briefly  thus, — 

"  Dkar  Mother  : 

**  Send  me  two  hundred  dollars  immediately. 
I  am  sick,  and  out  of  funds,  and  I  wish  to  get 
home.     Don't  fail,  mother. 

*•  Affectionately,  yottr  son, 

"CHAKtBS." 

"I  sent  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  month 
ago,"  murmured  Mrs*  Eaynor^  as  she  held  the 
letter  before  her  eyes.  "  But  there  he  is  stilly 
the  money  all  wasted.  If  I  send  him  more,  k^ 
will  be  spent  in  dissipation,  or  ,at  the  gaming 
table,  which  has  already  swallowed  up  every 
dollar  of  his  fortune.!' 

At  this  momeat  the .  door  opened,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Raynor  came  in.  She  held 
a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Charles,  mother,"  sho 
said,  "and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  girl  were  wet,  and 
her  countenance  depressed  and  troubled. 

"You  a  letter  from  Charles,  Agnes!"  Mrs. 
Raynor  spoke  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  When 
did  you  receive  it  ?" 

"To-day." 

"  What  does  he  want  ?" 

"Mpney." 

"  And  from  you?"  said  Mrs.  Raynor,  with  in- 
creased surprise.    "  How  much  does  he  want?" 

"A  thousand  dollars." 

"A  thousand  dollars,  Agnes!" 

"Yea." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  He  wished  mo  to  keep  the.  letter  a  secret 
firom  you  j  but,  I  fear  I  have  already  kept  his 
secrets  too  long.  From  first  to  last,  I  have 
sent  him  over  ten  thousand  dollars."  ^ 

"Why,  Agnes!"  The  color  that  had  come 
into  the  face  of  Mrs.  Raynor,  faded  away,  and 
she  looked  at  her  daughter  with  parted  lips 
and  brows  contracted  with  pain.  "  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars!"    She    repeated    the  words  in 
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blank  astonifihmeni.    **  Why  did  you  keep  this  I     ^*  Send  him  no  mons  money/'  was  the  injunc- 
from  me,  my  child  ?'*  I  tion  of  Mr.  H ,  when  the  matter  was  laid 

"  Only  because  he  desired  it.    I  knew  it  was  >  before  him  for  consideration, 
wrong."  I     **But,  what  can  I  say  to  him  ?"  inquired  the 

**Doe8  Mr.  H — ^  know  of  this?"  i  anxious  Mrw.  Raynor.    "He  writes  to  me  that 

"1^0.    He  often  questioned  nko  about  my  ]  he  is  siok,  aad  asks  for  money  to  bring  him 
large  drafts  of  money;  bujt  I  did  not  gi^e  kirn  \  heaie.'* 
any  satisfaction."  *   >      "  And  he  writes  to  your  daughter  that  he  is 

"  May  I  see  your  brother's  letter  ?"  Mked  I  going  to  Santa  F^/»  said  Mr.  H .     "  The 

Mrs.  lUynor.  S  case  is  etear,  that  he  is  nbi  sick.     It  is  only  a 

Agnes  handed  her  mother  the  letter,  who )  ruse  to  get  m<mey  for  eVil  "purposes.  If  you 
opened  it  and  read, —  \  comply  with  his  Wishes,  you  will  waste  your 

"Dbar  StSTER-  ^  money,  and  do  him  an  injury.    Wtite  to  him 

-I  must  trespass  once  more  on  your  gene-  ]  P^'^.^^^'  ^  ^^^  •  ^^*|»*^  ^^^^J'f  ^^^^^^ 
rous  kindness.  Send  me  a  thousand  del-  ^'^  ^■|^«' f>°;  Lei  htm  kn<^w  that  you  have 
Urs  without  fail,  immediately.  I  shall  start,  diseoTerfri  the  double  game  he  has  been  play- 
.,  J.  T         '      '^       -.1.  -     ->  mg,  and  rebuke  him  severely  for  his  dishonor- 

the  moment  I  receive  it*  with  a  company  of  >    ^^'  ,     .      «         ,  .  , 

.     ,       x-     o     L    vjt     T  I.  /•-.!•>  ahle  oenduct;    Depend   upon    it,   madam,   a 

traders  for  Santa  F6.    I  have  a  warm  friend  in  3         ,  .    ,       .         ^  .     «  ,     ,       \ 

^,  ui    /•  n  —    -.:*i.  ^  resolute  beannd;  on  your  part  wiTl  be  best  for 

the  company — a  generous,  noble  fellow — witJtt  S , .        „  .      , .  :  . 

,         T  •       •  *     u     •  — •  •«    ^  Innu    There  should  be  no  tempori^incc,  no  sign 

whom  I  am  going  into  business,  on  arriving  >    -        ,  •        f . .       ^   . 

,^  .  ...  J  T  —     *    J*  ^  <"  weakness,  no  appearance  Of  anything  but 

out.     It  is  a  rare  opportunity,  and  I  must  not  >  ...     '  r  ^    -  ,    ..     m       ^\ 

,  ..  ,  X  .  V  u  11  1  T  •  <  stem  indignation  «t  ma  falsehood  and  base- 
lose  it,  as  I  certainly  shall,  unless  I  receive  I  t»     j  «  i  .  ,  .  ,    .* 

from  you  the  necessary  ftand,  for  an  outfit.    ~"„  ^»'<>°"  T  ^°\.T''^V''  ^^K 
Don't  r«U  me.  now,  dear  Agnes !    Everything  ]  ^   "  *"'  ""^  "  "e*"' '  <*«  Ag^es.  m  a  firm 

•    ..1    I.-W       A  i:a.  •  •      ur      stone.    "  To  send  nnn  money,  18  like  pounng  it 

18  at  stake.    A  new  lire  is  opening  before  me —  > .  ,  ,,   ,  "^  „  ,  .  ^     ^ 

new  prospects,  new  aims-a  new  sphere  of  ^ ""»  »  ""f  *•    He  has  spent  all  h.s  own  fortune 
acUon     I  haye  seen  my  foJIy,  and  am  resolved    'e^Wfr^^  and  riotously,  »nd  has  commenced 
to  recover  all  that  I  have  lost.    You  have  been    'P^drng  oaram  the  Same  way  " 
a  dear,  good  sister,  and  I  will  soon  pay  back    ^  "Th^-l-'ple  troth  "temarked  Mr.  H    "Take 
all  your  many  favors.     Be  sure  to  keep  this  ^  *'»*"»«'•  •»*  eHher  write  to  him  in  stem 

from  mother,  and  send  the  money  without  fail.  ,'  f,*"'*>  »!    "*'!!, '"  '*°""°  '"'  ^  "i*f " 

"Charles"      >  Throw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  let 
>  him  earn  his  Hiring  as  an  honest  man.  Withhold 

Mrs.  Raynor  sat  for  some  time,  irfter  read-  v  from  him  the  money  he  demands,  and  his  false 
ing  this  letter,  without  speaking  or  movini;.  S  fHends  and  evil  associates  will  drop  ft-om  him 
Then,  looking  up  at  her  daughter,  she  said,       >  like  lo»Te8  ft-om  a  ft-osl-touched  tree.     Such 

«*  How  long  is  it  since  you  sent  Charles  >  an  abandonment  will  be  a  blessing.  It  would 
money  ?"  \  remove  him  in  a  degree  from  a  charmed  circle, 

"  About  four  weeks."  \  or  rather  a  whirling  vortex,  in  whose  centre  is 

"  How  much  did  you  send  him  then  T"  <  the  pit  of  destmction.     Necessity  will  force 

**  A  thousand  dollars."  s  him  to  some  useflil  employment,  and  in  that 

"  It  can't  be  possible,  Agnes !"  S  Ues  our  only  hope." 

Mrs.  Enynor  looked  bewildered.     **  I  sent  S     Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H , 

him  three  hundred  dollars  a  month  ago,  and  >  Mrs,  Raynor  wrote  a  plain,  rebuking  letter  to 
now  he  writes  for  two  hundred  more,  saying  \  Charles,  denying  him  any  iVirther  advances  of 
he  is  sick,  and  anxious  to  get  home."  <  money.    With  anxious  suspense  she  waited  for 

"Oh,  mother!"  ejaculated  Agnes,  clasping  ^  an  answer  to  this  letter,  a  thousand  vague  fears 
her  hands  together,  and  looking  as  pale,  di«-  \  haunting  her  imagination,  Her  son  was  in  a 
tressed,  and  bewildered  as  her  mother.  "  Has  \  strange  city,  without  money,  without  fHends, 
he  then  become  so  lost  to  truth  and  honor  ?"     i  and  withont  skill  in  any  useful  work.     How 

Mrs.  Raynor  made  no  answer,  but  her  head  \  then  was  he  sustain  himself?  What  then  could 
sunk  slowly  on  her  bosom,  and  she  sat  for  ^  he  do  in  tho  way  of  earning  his  own  livelihood? 
some  time  like  one  stupefied  by  a  blow.  \  Might  not  this  abandonment   drive   him    to 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  Agnes,  after  a  \  desperation-— to  crime?  A  low  shudder  crept 
long  silence.  ^  through  the  mother's  heart,  as  she  thought  thus 

"  Nothing,  until  we  have  had  a  consultation  |  in  regard  to  her  son, 
with  Mr.  H ,"  replied  the  mother.  }      "  I  fear,"  she  said  to  her  daughter,  as  she 
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sat  with  the  one  thought  of  CharlM  in  her 
mind,  '*  thftt  we  have  done  wty}n^  in  following 
80  dosely  the  advice  of  Mrw  H»  If  jour  brother 
is  without  money,  and  among  8trang<erB,  wbat 
is  he  to  do?  How  is  he  to  helphSmMlft  What 
if  he  shoukl  do  some  desperate  ikot  ?  I  eh  udder 
to  think  of  it !  The  thought  bamited'  me  all 
through  the  night.-  I  could  not  have  skpi'an 
heur.'^ 

Joet  then  the  door«-hell  rang^  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  listened  in  silence,  while  a-fte 
Tant  answered  the  anmnons*  They  didi-tiot 
hear  the  door  shut  a^iin  after  it  was  opened^ 
but  the  seryaot's  steps  same  .back  along'  the 
hail,  showing  that  ak  meieenger  wits  in  waidBg 
for  an  answer*  -  He  came  in  liolding  ik  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  said,  as  he  handed -it  te  Mrs. 
Raynor, 

*'A  dispatob,  ma^m^  and  the  bqyiwishesio 
know  if  there  is  an  answer."  *  •      •  i 

A  death-like  paleness  OTer^n^ad  the  ifkce 
of  Mrs.  Raynor,  as  she  caught  eagerly  -  the 
missive,  and  opened  it  widi  hands  that  trem» 
bled  like  aspen-leaves.  There  was  a  moment 
of  breathless  suspense ;  then,  with  »  cry  of 
anguish,  Mrs.  Raynor  fell  back  in  her  ehair, 
lost  to  all  present  consciousness.  As  the 
dispatch  fell  from  her  hands,  Agnes  eaught  it 
up  and  read  it  at  a  glance.  Uer  brother  was 
dead.  A  pistol  shot  had  ended  his  feverish 
life,  though  by  whose  hands  the  fatal  ball  had 
reached  his  heart,  the  oomnuinication  did  not 
say.  But  the  sorrowful  truth  came  too  soon — 
he  had  fallen  by  his  own  rash  hand.  Thns 
the  legacy  of  his  father  hod  proved  to  him  a 
curse,  instead  of  a  blessing.  If  he* had  received 
with  it  right  principles,  a  carefiilly  trained 
mind,  and  habits  of  industry,  his  wealth  Bight 
have  been  the  means  of  happiness  to  himself  < 
and  usefulness  to  others.  But  money  without 
these  was  to  him,  as  it  is  to  all  others  like  him, 
a  power  for  evil  instead  of  good. 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
legacies  was  best ;  any  question  in  the  mind  of  • 
the  young  roan,  who  has  the  world  all  before 
him,  wirh  only  his  strong  hands,  clear  head 
and  honest  purposes,  by  which  to  reach  its 
high  places ;  any  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
father,  whose  love  for  his  children  prompts 
him  to  seek  their  highest  good  ?  There  can  be 
none! 


FiTK  Pacts. — A  firm  faitJi  is  the  best 
divinity;  a  good  life  the  best  philosophy;  a 
clear  conscience  the  best  law;  honesty  the  best 
policy ;  and  temperance  the  best  medicine. 


COME    AND    GO. 

BY  YUtOlKIA   F.    TQWMSBHp. 
OHAPTBft  lU. 

Two  years  have  passed;  and  I,  who  sit 
here,  sheltered  bj  the  tends  rest  love  of  whioh 
the  heatt  of  woman  ever  dveaned^  in  a  kowoBp 
about  which  broods,  like  morning  and  eveaii^ 
tsffiliglit,  thei  serene'  atmosphere  of  perfect 
peaee  and  affeetion>«-I,  sitting  here^  look  off 
still  witii  sicknefs  of  keorfc  and  shuddering  of 
soul  te  those  two  years  whose  faees  liae  up 
b€f6re  me,  dad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  thoa« 
two  years  of  such  struggle  with  poverty  and 
suffering,  that  death  for  me  and  those  I  lored 
was  what  I  oftenest  longed  for,  and  the  prayer 
was  held  back  nightly  ftrom  my  lips  hj  the 
thought  that  no  mortals  have  a  right  to  offer  it. 

We  had  removed  to  the  city,  and  my  aumt 
haxl  disposed  of  her  little  home  in  Woodford, 
but  there  vras  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  and 
a  thousand  dollars  only  fell  to  her  share*  This 
barely  sufficed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  oor 
removal,  and  furnish  our  house  wit^  second- 
hand furniture. 

I  had  returned  from  my  two  months'  resi- 
denee  at  the  **  Water-cure,"  considerably  im- 
proved in  health.  Doctor  Williams  opposed, 
very  strenuously,  my  leaving,  and  at  l«s4, 
getting  some  inkling  of  the  state  of  m^c  finances, 
invited  me  to  remain  through  the  summer* 

But  I  knew  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  be  on  hand  to  super- 
vise our  removal,  for  my  aunt  was  not  a 
business  woman,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dedine 
the  doctor's  kind  invitation. 

It  was  very  hard  to  leave  Woodford,  for  the 
quiet  old  country  village  was  full  of  pleasant 
memories  «nd  associations  to  us,  and  our 
hearts  often  pined  with  home-sickness  for  the 
green  hills  and  the  singing  birds  of  the  countrj. 
God  must  have  given  us  courage,  or  our  spirits 
would  have  failed  utterly  in  the  trials  whioh 
accompanied  that  removal. 

We  had  rented  a  house  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  but  our  knowledge  of  New  York  life 
was  very  limited,  and  there  was  no  strong  arm 
and  manly  heart  to  shield  us  from  the  vampires 
who  seemed  to  lie  in  wait  on  all  sides,  ready 
to  drink  our  life  blood. 

We  had  a  miserable  time  getting  settled,  but 
though  we  had  paid  the  rent  five  months  in 
advance,  on  the  repeated  assurances  of  the 
landlord  that  the  house  should  be  in  entire 
readiness  for  our  reception  the  tenth  day  of 
September,  we  reached  it  the  thirteenth,  worn 
,  out  in  body  and  depressed  in  spirits,  to  find 
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that  the  family  who  had  preyiously  occupied  it 
had  only  partially  removed  their  furniture. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  legal  redress  for 
women  and  children,  as  I  had  signed  a  lease 
whieh  placed  me  oMopletely  at  the  mcroy  of  \ 
^^  heartless  «wnet  of  the  premi«e8,  trusting 
entirely  to  his  honor  to  fuliU  the  vevhol  oon- 
ti^et  whioh  he  had  made. 

Th«  house  had  to  undergo  a  thorotigh  vonovaf 
^n  from  loft  to  eellar;  and  UnriBe  wedca  were 
oontumed  in  papering  and  painting,  and  putting 
water  pipes  in  order,  during  wbieh  iiate  im* 
-Qsunlly  cold  weather  alternated  with  long 
rains,  while  we  were  obliged  to  sit.  shiver^ 
Ing  with  open  windows,  •every  ootmerof  •our 
house  inyaded  by  half  a  dosen  workiaeay  some 
of  whom,  seeing  our  helpless  and  unprotected 
situation,  were  as  rude  and  insolent,  as  oibm% 
*were  considerate  and  obliging. 

Of  oourse,  we  ail  took  severe  colds,  fbr  the 
iiiinates  of  the  alms  house  and  penitentiary 
were  in  much  more  comfortable  lodgings  than 
we.  My  oldest  brother,  who  was  only  sixteen, 
*  slender,  fragile  boy,  strained  himself  so 
seyerely  in  lifting  Aimiture,  thai  he  espeoto- 
T«ted  blood  several  times,  and  i  was  eonfined 
fbr  a  month  to  my  room,  with  a  severe  attack 
of  lung  fever,  induced  by  the  cold  and  eipo- 
sore  whieh  I  had  undergone. 

But  my  heart  fails  before  these  sickening 
details.  Delicate  lind  timid  women  in  a  strange 
city,  their  only  resource—"  taking  boanders 
for  a  living" — surely  my  pen  need  draw  no 
other  pieture  of  all  we  Endured. 

We  advertised  for  boarders,  and  we  had 
hosts  of  applicants.  My  aunt  was  not  ac- 
customed to  the  business,  and  not  fitted  by 
nature  to  be  the  landlady  of  a  boarding-house. 
YTe  took  the  best  which  offered  on  the  lowest 
possible  terms. 

In  a  few  instances  *we  had  kind,  generous, 
considerate  people,  who  endeavored  to  make 
us  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  and  who 
were  willing  to  pay  fnirly  and  honorably  for 
what  they  received.  But  these  were  surely  the 
exceptions.  A  nature  must  be  broad  and  gene- 
rous whose  soul  the  constant  wear  and  friction 
of  city  life  does  not  make  narrow  and  selfish, 
and  during  those  two  years  I  had  instances 
enough  furnished  me  of  the  meanness  and 
greed,  the  arrogance  and  pettiness  of  human 
nature,  to  supply  me  with  subjects  for  a  life- 
time of  writing.    • 

They  were  our  boarders,  and  we  were  de- 
pendent upon  them.  That  was  suffioientr— we 
were  the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  annoyances, 
and  insults,  and  exactions.    We  were  obliged 


to  treat  with  courtesy  at  our  table^  and  in  our 
parlor,  people  from  the  very  contact  of  whose 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  we  should  otherwise 
have  shrunk* 

My  auQit  did  the  best  she  oould  amid  the 
•ares  and  anxieties  which  daily  broke  down 
her  spirits  and  her  health. 

Grace  and  Louisa  (my  fair  little  sisters)  were 
too  young  to  bear  any  of  this  burden,  and  wd 
placed  theii  in  the  high  school  as  early  as 
possible. 

My  health  had  never  quiie  raQlied  from  the 
shock?  of  that  lung  fever,  and  an  attempt  te 
write  durinjp  these  iwa  years  was  almost  oer* 
tain  to  threw  me  into -an  intense  nervoos 
headache,  which  presttaied  ttie  for  days. 

8b  I  ga/ve  «tp  all  -the  sweet  dreams  of  fame 
which  had  filled  up  the  years  of  my  youths 
and  oh,  I  gave  up  later  visions,  sweeter  and 
fairer  than  these. 

My  4unt  was  a  goed  housekeeper*  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  essential  element  in  a 
boarding-house  mistress,  and  she  lacked  that 
sharp  eye  for  a  bargsin,  that  business  tact  and 
acuteness  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
one*8  success  in  this  business.  We  were 
cheated  and  deceived,  mere  or  less,  by  our 
butchers  and  grocers,  and  nervous  and  shrink- 
ing, the  little,  pale,  soft-voiced  woman  found 
it  easier  to  be  imposed  upon  than  to  assert, 
with  undismayed  front,  her  own  rights.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to  make 
*<both  ends  meet."  What  I  suffered  those  two 
years,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  moment  by 
moment,  with  my  lost  health,  my  tortured 
nerves,  with  my  uncongenial  associations — 
what  I  suffered  through  arrogance  from  one 
whom  I  justly  despised,  and  familiarities  from 
another,  whose  character,  with  equal  justice, 
I  loathed—^through  petty  jealousy,  and  coarse- 
ness, and  selfishness,  what  I  suffered — God 
knows ! 

Bat  as  I  said,  two  years  had  passed.  It 
was  a  fair  autumnal  afternoon,  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  the  sky  wore  the  serene, 
prayerftil  smile  of  prophesy  and  departure  on 
its  face,  as  it  looked  down  on  us,  over  the  long 
lines  of  high  brick  houses  which  flanked  the 
street. 

I  sat  by  the  back  chamber  window,  in  the 
third  story  of  our  house,  and  the  sunshine 
scattered  itself  in  loving  smiles  along  my 
paper,  and  over  my  swift,  flying  fingers,  as  I 
bent  over  my  work,  utterly  absorbed  in  the  tale 
I  was  finishing. 

After  two  years  the  old  utterance  had  come 
back  to  me  for  the  first  time.     The  autumn 
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had  always  been  my  golden  harvest  of  work, 
and  in  the  serene  atmosphere  which  clothed  in 
shining  garments  its  sweety  still  days,  my  fan- 
cies had  always  shaken  their  wings,  and  scat- 
tered themselves  abroad  like  flocks  of  birds, 
and  sang  songs  to  my  soul  which  my '  pen 
gathered  up  in  story  and  rhyme. 

It  was  the  season,  too,  which  brought  most 
of  rest  and  healing  to  my  nerveft,  and  I  re- 
member with  what  gladness  my  pen  followed 
my  quick  thoughts,  as  I  sat  by  the  third  story 
window  that  autumn  afternoon. 

And  he  lay  there  too,  and  watched  me,  my 
brother  Alfred,  with  hia  lafge  eyes  of  a  shift- 
ing blue-gray,  and  the  deep  flush  in  his  white 
cheeks  &et  oooung  and  going  ae  childrett*8  do 
in  their  sleep^  but  steady,  and  deep,  and  bright, 
as  you  have  seen  a  orimeon  drop  stain  the 
heart  of  some  snowy  flower. 

He  was  just  beyond  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
but  you  would  hardly  have  believed  this, 
looking  at  the  thin,  boyish,  beautiful  face, 
about  which  were  scattered  the  flakes  of  rich 
brown  hair,  m<mnted  with  sunlight. 

He  was  a  silent,  studious  boy,  with  the  gen- 
tle heart  and  the  lacrge  brain  which  makes  a 
man  good  and  great.  All  my  yearning  hopes, 
all  my  fairest  dreams,  olnstered  about  that 
boy,  Alfred  English.  No  physiognomist  could 
have  looked  at  that  beetling  forehead,  or  the 
thin,  finely  cut  lips,  without  knowing  that  be- 
neath them  kindled  the  fires  which  men  call 
Genius. 

But  he  had  the  eosoeptible  nervous  organi- 
zation which  usually  accompanies  such  tem- 
peraments, and  the  active  mind  always  made 
too  heavy  drafts  on  his  delicate  physique. 

It  hod  been  his  intention  to  enter  college 
that  fall,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  had 
passed  the  examinations,  and  was  ready  for 
the  Junior  class.  But  he  had  studied  night 
and  day  to  accomplish  this,  and  in  our  blind- 
ness, .and  the  eare  and  anxiety  which  came  to 
walk  with  us  every  day,  we  had  not  observed 
that  he  was  wearing  out  his  life  until  the  day 
on  which  he  returned  from  his  examination  at 
New  Haven,  when  he  had  fainted  in  the  hall, 
and  ever  since  this  had  been  unable  to  leave 
his  room. 

But  he  did  not  eomplain  often,  nor  suffer 
much  pain,  only  he  seemed  to  have  a  slow 
fever,  and  we  said  he  wanted  rest,  and  would 
be  better  in  a  few  days,  and  a  smile,  beautiful 
as  a  girl's,  would  rise  and  wander  about  his 
thin  lips,  as  he  would  answer  **  Yes,  I  want 
rest.'* 

Bat  it  had  stmck  me,  two  or  three  days  be- 


fore, that  he  was  growing  thin  all  the  time,  and 
there  was  a  look  in  his  face  which  troubled 
me,  aud  while  I  sat  watching  him,  with  some 
vague  fears  dawning  in  my  heart,  the  plot  of  A 
new  story  had  suddenly  risen  up  in  my  soul, 
and  stood  out  clear  and  luminous  before  me, 
and  I  had  written  for  the  last  two  days, 
scarcely  giving  myself  time  for  rest  or  sleep. 

•'There,  Alfred!^'  laying  down  my  pen  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  '^I've  finished  my  story,  and 
I  never  wrote  a  better  one.  That'll  bring  me 
at  least  forty  dollars,  and  now  I  shall  send 
right  off"  for  Doctor  Lee,  and  find  out  just  wha4 
ails  you.*' 

*^  Ton  are  a  good  sister,  Constance*  Come 
here  and  sit  by  me." 

And  I  went  and  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  by 
the  lounge. 

«<I)oes  he  feel  strong  this  afternoon — my 
darling  boy  ?''  pushing  away  the  flakes  of  hair, 
and  a  pain  striking  my  heart  to  see  how  pale 
his  face  was. 

**  Not  much,  Constance.  I  can't  imagine 
what  it  is  that  ails  me.  I  don't  suffer  any 
pain  to  speak  of,  but  this  morning  I  tried  to 
walk  across  the  room,  and  I  fell  down  before 
I'd  gotten  half  way." 

"  Why,  Al !  why  didn't  you  teH  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  I  knew  you  were  busy,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  trouble  Aunt  Abbie." 

**  Well,  we  must  send  for  Doctor  Lee  lU 
once,  and  he'll  have  you  up  in  a  few  days." 

**  I  hope  BO,  Constance,"  and  the  boy  wound 
his  long,  thin  fingers  amongst  mine;  ''but 
sometimes  I  think,  that  after  all  my  struggles 
to  get  into  college  this  fall,  I  shall  never  get 
there — ^it  will  never  be  any  better  with  me." 

**  Don't,  don't,  Al,"  putting  up  my  hands  to 
ward  off  what  seemed  a  heavy  blow  that  struck 
me.  "  Nonsense  !  you're  just  low  spirited 
because  you've  studied  so  hard,  and  all  you 
want  is  a  little  petting  and  nursing,  which  you 
shall  have  for  the  next  week,  for  I  expect  to 
live  to  see  you  an  old  man,  wearing  laurels 
which  will  make  me  proud  to  call  you  *  Alfred^' 
my  brother !' " 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  such  a  sweet, 
yearning  smile  in  those  wonderftil  eyes  of  his, 
that  I  had  to  crush  back  the  tears  from  mine. 
"  You  have  been  my  joy  and  comfort  always, 
Constance,"  he  said,  **  and  it  was  the  thought 
of  you  wearing  away  your  life  here  whioh 
stimulated  me  to  study  beyond  my  strength. 
I  wanted  to  get  you,  and  our  little  sisters,  and 
Harry,  and  aunty,  out  of  this  terrible  place, 
and  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  this  when 
Tutor  Adams  secured  me  that  fine  situation 
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where  I  ooviW  give  private  lessons  in  Latin! 
and  Greek,  so  that  I  could  pay  my  expenses 
for  two  years  through  ooUege,  and  then " 

The  long  lashes  drooped  over  his  eyes*  as 
though  some  vision  rose  and  stood  fair  and; 
luminous  beyond  that,  and  then — 

«*  Well,  darling?" 

<'  I  had  resolved  to  take  oharge.  of  an  acad- 
emy as  soon  as  I  graduated,  and  you  should 
liave  the  ladies*  department^  and  Grace,  who 
would  be  fifteen  then,  was  to  manage  the  small 
classes.  We  could  irent  a  house  in  the  country 
cheap,  and  aunty  could,  doubtless,  get  a  few 
children  to  boards  and  if  otherwise,  a  thousand 
a  year  would  support  the  family,  and  you  and 
I  could  make  this." 

<'0h,  Al!  what  a  delightful  planl"  the 
tears  loosening  themselves  in  a  quick  shower 
over  my  face.  "And  we  shall  have  a  little 
cosy  country  home,  and  live  ao  happily,  if  we 
can  once  get  away  from  here,  and  my  heart 
is  famishing  for  a  sight  of  the  still,  green 
fields,  and  the  aongs  of  the  birds  once  more." 

**  And  now,  you  see  what  hope  has  held  me ; 
up,  when  I  have  studied  through  the  whole ; 
night " 

"  You  haven't  done  that !" 

"  It  slipped  out  before  I  thought,  but  it 
isn't  the  study,  after  all,  which  has  brought 
me  here.'* 

"  Studied  all  night,  Alfred !"  not  heeding 
his  last  remark. 

**  Pon't  think  about  that,  Constance.  I  could 
have  borne^it  well  enough  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  terrible  wrench  which  I  gave  myself  two 
years  ago,  lifting  that  furniture,  and  the  cold 
I  took  while  the  house  was  being  repaired." 

**  It  was  all  that  wicked  landlord's  doings. 
Oh,  how  will  he  answer  to  God  for  that  work 
i^hen  he  stands  where  his  greed  of  gold  will 
rise  up  and  curse  him." 

*'  God  knows>  Constance ;  but  it  ia  my  solemn 
belief  that  his  foul  conduct  at  that  time  will 
be  the  means  of  laying  all  of  us,  years  earlier, 
in  our  graves." 

*'  And  it  is  mine.  Grace  and  Lu  have  never ! 
been  as  strong  since  they  took  those  terrible  I 
colds,  and  it  completely  broke  aunty  down." 

«*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  speaking  in 
a  low  tone,  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 

<* Ought  to  tell  me  what?"  seating  myself  j 
on  the  lounge,  and  drawing  his  hand  into  my 
lap. 

<*  Don't  be  frlghteiied,  Constance.  You  are  \ 
auoh  a  nervous,  timid  little  thing,  I  hate  to  tell 
you." 

"  Be  quick,  Al." 


'*  Well,  I  have  had  occasional  seasons  of  ex^ 
peotorating  blood  ever  since  that  time.  Don't 
look  at  me  so.  It  was  probably  Aomie  slight 
artery  that  was  broken." 

"And  you  never  told  me  ?" 

"  How  could  I,  when  I  looked  in  your  face?" 

I.  sat  still,  palsied  for  a  moment  with  a  terri- 
ble fear ;  then.  I  rose  up  and  put  his  h^ead  baek 
with  my  trembling  liaadi. 

"A^ed,  X  shall  send  for  Doctor  Lee  this 
minute." 

As  I  spoke,  n\y  aunt  entered  the  room.  She 
WAS  a  little,  worn,  pale,  sad-faced  woman, 
whose  years  were  slipping  toward  fifty. 

**  What  do  you  think  has  l^ppened  now, 
ohildren.  2"  she  said,  sinking  into  a  ehaar,  witli 
a  voice  full  of  trouble  and  alarm. 

♦*  I  don't  know,  I'l*  sure,  aunty." 

**  Well^  Mr^  Ayres  has  mn  off  and  not  paid 
his  board.  lA  waa  over  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
all  my  depsndenoe  for  the  r^nt.  I  promised  it 
to  the  landlord  toniay,  and  he  threatened, 
through  his  boy,  to  sue  me  te^morrow  if  it  was 
not- ready  fbr  him^" 

"  It  eaa't  be  possible  Mr.  Ayres  has  gone, 
aunty !  be  was  such  a  poHie,  intelligent  gen- 
tleman,  and  I  always  tlioagfat  htm  so  honor- 
able I" 

"  So  did  I,  and  let  his  board  ran  on  just  to 
oblige  him*  But  he's  certainly  run  off,  for 
everything  has  disappeared  from  his  closet, 
and  Biddy  says  she  heard  steps  go  softly  down 
the  back  stairs  late  last  night,  and  he  probably 
hired  somebody  to  renH>ve  his  trunk." 

**  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  I  asked. 

My  aunt  was  not  fitted  to  meet  any  sudden 
coigunction  of  troubles  with  oalnness;  she 
had  neither  that  strength  of  will  nor  elasticity 
of  temperament  which  renders  one  equal  to 
great  emergencies;  trouble  overwhelmed, 
crushed  her. 

"  Yes,  children,  what  is  to  bedeae  ?"  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  her  despair,  and  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  We  shall  all  be  turned 
into  the  street,  and  not  have  a  plaee  in  which 
to  lay  our  heads.  Oh,  if  we  had  never  come 
to  this  horrible  city  !" 

A  dull,  heavy  sound  caused  us  both  to  turn 
our  heads  suddenly.  AUVed  had  fallen  to  the 
floor,  and  lay  there  in  strong  oonvalsions. 

OHAPTBB  IV. 

<<Come,  now,  Alfred,  do  try  and  eat  this 
broth.  Dootor  Lee  says  that  everything  de- 
pends upon  your  taking  nourishment,  and  you- 
don't.eat  enough  to  keep  a  good  sized  canary 
aUve." 
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The  iiiTalid  looked  lan^ldly  at  the  china  ^  atit)t*B  entraiHSe  and  story  had  tteuAoitiitA  mf 
bowl  wfaioh  I  placed  before  him.  )  brother  in  his  feeble  stale,  had  be«a  sbMf 

**  Well,  i'll  try  to,  Conatance,  bnt  it's  so  \  too  much  for  his  reasem. 
hard  to  force  food  down  when  one  has  no  ap-  <     We  Were  In  constant  4read  df  his  £dfla| 
petite."  \  iiAo  fr«sh  ccnTuMons,  and  had  to  seotlM  ifll 

"  And  see  what  Mrs.  Lee  has  jnst  sent  here  )  pacify  the  prond,  brave  boy,  Kke  a  feeUsIM 
for  you.    But  you  mustn't  have  it  until  you^ve  ^  child, 
eaten  every  spoanftil  of  that  broth."  j     He  lay  stin,  for  awhile,  opening  .and  *i^ 

He  reached   out  his  hands  with  a  cry  of  J  ting  his  eyes,  or  gadng  at  the  basket  «if  fiM* 
greedy  delight,  as  I  held  befbre  the  boy  the  >  ers,  which  I  had  placed  close  t^  the 
exquisitely  wrought  basket  of  woodland  mosses, 
filled  with  rare  blossoms  arranged  with  such 
artistic  grace  that  the  eye  of  a  poet  would  have 
reveled  in  them* 

A  couple  of  camelias  opened  their  snowy 
bosoms  in  the  centre,  and  about  these  blossoms 
of  honeysuckle  shook  their  slender  bells  of 
yellow  and  crimson,  and  chains  of  purple 
verbenas  trailed  themselveB  about  moss  rose 
bods,  which  were  opening  their  fragrant, 
blushing  lips  amid  dark  velvet  le(rv«8. 

"  Isn't  that  an  inspiration,  Alfred  ?" 

<*  Yes,"  drinking  in  its  beanfy  with  his  eyes, 
**l  dreamt  about  such  flowers  all  last  night, 
but  I  thought  they  grew*—"  he  glanced  up- 
ward. 

And  the  glance  out  my  heart  like  a  sword. 

«*  Well,  these  didn't.  They  grew  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  world,  where  one  of  these  days 
you  shall  find  plenty  more  of  just  such  ones." 

He  leaned  back  his  head  on   tite  pillo 


Then  he  gave  a  quick,  nervous  glance  toward  ; 
th«    door.      ^*  Isn't    somebody    coming,   Con- 
sUnce  ?" 

"Oh,  no — why,  you  were  always  so  brave, 
Al,  and  now  to  be  scared  like  Oracle  or  Lu  at 
the  sound  of  a  footatep  1" 

Well,   I  didn't    know   but    the    landlord 


and  I  tried  to  think  that  his  face  had  ady 
grown  sharp  and  thin,  and  of  «  deathly  piBtt^ 
because  of  his  nervons  prosiivtion. 

**  *  In  my  Father's  house  Are  mmay  ataaimi 
if  it  It  ere  not  so  I  would  hav»  told  yon.'  VUl 
a  sweet  promise  that  is,  Constaace,  and  dw 
we  shall  never  have  to  pay  rent  for  Ifatf 
homes,  and  we  who  bave  been  |M»>r  onorik 
know  what  blessed  meaning  is  in  those  mmhP 

"Yes,  we  know,  Alfred!"  and  I  stt  ifli 
and  caressed  his  bronse  hMr,  with  th«  tifat 
dripping  fast  on  my  fingers.  ■* 

"  What  makes  yon  cry,  Constanoe  f ' 

"Because  you  talk  so." 

"  Because  I  talk  so  of  HeaTen  t  Our  ttOr 
and  mother  are  there." 

"  I  know  it,  but  we  want  yon  heie.  -  0^ 
Alfred,  I  can't  let  you  go,"  and  I  hegged  lii 
close  to  me  with  a  kind  of  frantic  tendcfsaA* 

"  If  I  do  go,  Constance,  I  shall  hsvt  M 
?  fear." 


"  No  fear  to  die  ?" 
"  None  at  aai^none  at  aO.** 
I  could  not  answer  him,  for  it 
my  heart  was  nigh  to  breaking ;  and  I  UM 
down  on  him  and  thought  how  his  his  ^ 
just  opening  into  his  early  manhood,  fA  if 
strength  and  promise,  as  the  year  is  la  tt^i 


might  bave  sent  on  officer  to  turn  us  into  the  i  when  the  springs  are  loosened  aad  Ihe  tte»# 


street." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  thought  you  were  too  wise  for 
any  such  whims." 

"  You  know  what  aonty  said,  though  ?" 
"I  know  she's  a  nervous  old  woman,  who, 
when  she  gets  a  little  tired  or  fidgety  is  quite 
apt  to  say  a  great-many  things  that  she  doesn't 
i^ally  mean." 

"  But  he's  such  a  hard-hearted  man." 
"  Well,  as  we  don't  owe  him  a  dollar  for 
rent,  and  as  we've  paid  him  regularly  for  two 
years,  three  months  in  advance,  I  don't  think 
he'd  be  disposed  to  do  us  any  harm,  even  if  it 
were  in  his  power." 


the  singing  of  birds  has  come,  and  the  |Mi 
leaves  open  their  beryl  flnting  aleag  4li 
branches  through  all  the  land.  I  thODgfel  d 
all  this,  and  then  I  put  the  thought  awsyvli 
a  prayer—"  Be  merciful  nmto  os^  oh  Oedl* 

God  had  been  to  me,  or  I  could  nettr  fcm 
gone  through  with  the  last  three  dajt;  W 
every  other  trial  had  been  ewmllowedsf^ 
my  anaiety  for  Alft^.  I  had  establiiM^r 
self  nurse  by  bis  sick  bed,  and  I  had  m^ 
tained  a  bright,  hopeftil  exterior  afi  flnf  Ali 
As  for  the  rent,  I  had  scarcely  gtT«fr'§* 
thought,  until  the  third  BomiBg  after  AlliV' 
;  severe  illness,  when  my  aunt  informed  m0ft^ 


He  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  soothed  and  >  the  landlord  had  sent  round  again  ftrlisriMt 
qnieted  for  the  time.  I  did  not,  in  any  wise,  s  and  protested  that  he  should  thai  ^^ 
comprehend  what  all  this  nervous  tremor  and  (  measures  to  secure  it  if  it  WM  set  M^  i^^ 
agitation  portended.     But  the  shock  which  my  ?  was  quite  tired  of  waiting. 
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-  'X  liad,  boweTor,  HUle  fear  of  his  executing  \ 
life  threftU,  knowing  thai  we  bad  paid  him ! 
avgnlarlj  in  advance,  and  that  we  yet  were ! 
^(■1114  him  nothing,  and  I  accordingly  adviaed  < 
laQr.Muit  t«  call  on  the  man  that  morning,  state  < 
:1ift- vhole  oircumetanoes,  and  aeaure  him  that  j 
:«&  the  end  of  the  month  he  should  receiye  the  \ 
I  muamj  due  him,  as  thia  waa  the  earliest  moment  \ 
ilfcat'she  eould  obtain  it  from  her  half-dosen  \ 

« •*  Well;  madam,  have  yon  got  that  vent 
ttady  for  me  V*  said  2ilr.  Hughes,  in  his  sharp, 
IteUrini;  way^  as  my  aon^  entered  his  office. 

|.  H«  waA  a  short,  thin  man,  beyond  forty, 
Bith-a  eold,  harsh  face,  written  aU  over  with 
.Inea  which  greed  and  aYarice  had  made  there, 
■ftd  be  had  that  shrewd,  calculating  expression 
Wkb  men  of  his  calibre  and  business  morality 

mally  carry. 

•-My  annt  told  her  story  in  a  few  words,  and 
tffeqaested  the  landlord  to  wait  untU  the  close 
•••f  the  monih,  irben  he  should  receiYe  his  pay- 
'.Aents. 

«•  fibe  was  a  woman  friendless  and  alone ;  he 

Imew  that  by  her  fluttering  Toice,  her  faded ; 

Aeek,  her  timid   manner,  and  what  did   he 

^are  ior   her  sorrows,  with  his  face  of  brass 

md  kifl  heart  of  stone  t 

.  u  Guk't  wait  another  day,  madam.     I  must 

ksTe  my  rent  when  it's  due — that's  all." 
**  But,  sir,  there  is  no  possible  way  for  me 

Id  raise  it,  now  this  man  has  run  off  without 
^Hfmgme." 

ii  **  Tm  not  responsible  for  that.     Your  niece 

il  an  authoress.  -  Let  her  pay  the  rent  if  you 

The  words  stung  my  aunt,  and  she  turned 
md  said  sternly — **  My  niece  has  been  an  in- 
9ilid  for  two  years,  sir,  in  consequence  of  the 

^  vendition  in  which  we  found  your  house,  after 

>  your  repeated  promises  that  it  should  be  in 
mdvt  for  us  when  we  reached  the  city." 

"  Do  yon  mean,  madam,"  with  a  sneer,  but 
grewiog  rery  red  in  the  faoe^  *'that  your 
ftiece's  illness  was  in  any  wise  owing  to  my 
Bci  haYing  the  house  ready  in  time  !" 

■      *<  Certainly  I  do — entirely  to  that,  as  was 

.  ^  sickness  of  all  the  rest  of  my  family,"  an- 
•veved    the    now    thoroughly  aroused   little 

;  Vomaa. 

Bt  had  not  eounied  on  her  showing  so  mtMh 
Iplrii. 

**  I  haTen't  time  to  listen,  madam,  to  any 
Mat  of  this  kind-~I  want  my  rent!"  brining 

'*  lis  hand  down,  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis, 

'•  eahisUble. 


**  I  have  told  you  the  best  that  I  can  do. 
If  you  insist  upon  having  the  money  now, 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  all 
the  suffering  your  violated  word  has  caused 
us,  we  must  move,  that  is  all." 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  hare  yon«  madaxn,  but 
your  niece  signed  the  lease  "^^with  a  sardonic 
smile— "/Aove  her  thtre^  and  if  that  rent  isn't 
forthcoming  before  night,  I  shall  get  out  a 
writ  of  ejectment  to-morrow,  and  after  that  is 
served  the  law  will  allow  you  short  space  to 
keep  the  premises." 

**WeU,  sir,  if  jou  have  the  conscience  to 
turn  a  poor  woman  into  the  street^  with  three 
delicate  girls,  and  an  almost  dying  boy,  you 
caji  do  it,"  and  she  left  the  office  without  wait- 
ing ibr  the  man's  reply.  < 

But  what  did  he  care  £or  the  living  or  the 
dying  ?  lie  taauted  kit  monet/f  and  so  he  had 
that,  we  might  all  have  perished  on  the  side- 
walks, for  any  pity  or  oonoem  of  his. 

And  while  my  aunt  had  this  interview  with 
the  landlord,  I  had  another  with  Doctor  Lee 
in  the  parlor.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  very 
high  in  the  medical  profession,  and  though 
more  than  fifty  years  had  sown  their  gray 
haira  in  his  locks,  they  had  not  hardened  his 
heart  or  dimmed  the  kindly  warmth  of  his 
smile. 

Alfred  and  I  had  felt  drawn  toward  him  fh>m 
the  first,  and  we  had  an  instinctive  assurance 
that  he  liked  us,  on  acoouDt  of  the  long  visits 
which  he  made  every  morning  to  the  invalid, 
telling  him  all  kinds  of  amusing  stories,  and 
sending  him  flowers  firom  his  wife's  conserva- 
tory, with  a  kind  of  fatherly  interest. 

"  Now,  doctor,  you  will  tell  me  just  what 
you  think  of  my  brother  ?  You  don^ 'consider 
him  dangerous  ?" 

The  physician  had  careftilly  avoided  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  of  his  patient,  but  this 
morning  I  was  determined  to  probe  it.    ' 

**My  child,"  he  said,  looking  at  jok  with  a 
kind  of  sorrowAil  smile,  "  I  always  dislike  to 
have  a  woman  ask  me  a  question  of  this  kind. 
I  can  meet  a  man's  a  great  deal  more  bravely, 
especially  when  «A«  comes  with  a  look  like 
yours  in  her  eyes." 

<*  Doctor,  I  believe  you  are  a  good  man,  and 
that  you  wont  deceive  me.  Tell  me  the  worst," 
laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  for  he  was  draw- 
ing on  his  gloves. 

**  I  believe  that  it  is  always  best  that  one 
should  be  prepared  when  the  blow  is  likely  to 
fall  suddenly.  Mj  child,  /  ihauld  have  been 
called  earlier  to  your  brother  V* 
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I  understood  him  then,  and  staggered  against 
the  door.  I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  the 
doctor's  drawing  me  to  the  sofa,  and  trying  to 
speak  words  of  encouragement  and  comfort  to 
me;  but  I  didn't  hear  what  he  said,  neither 
did  I  hear  mjr  aunt,  when  she  met  me,  imme- 
diately after  the  doctor  had  taken  leaye,  and 
related  her  interview  with  the  landlord. 

**  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  she  concluded,  and  I 
turned  and  smile^  in  her  face. 

She  started  back  aghast.  '*  Constance,  what 
has  happened  to  you  ?" 

And  I  told  her  all  the  doctor  had  said. 
Poor  woman  I  she  thought  no  more  of  the  rent 
that  day. 

And  I  went  back  softly  to  hu  room.  He  lay 
there,  sleeping  quietly,  only  with  short,  uneven 
breath,  and  the  soft  autumn  sunshine  dripped 
its  golden  light  all  about  him,  and  the  thin 
outlines  of  the  beautiful,  transparent  face, 
broke  up  sharp  from  the  pillow. 

His  life  was  full  of  early  blossoms,  and  the 
winds  would  shake  them  all  down,  as  they 
shook  the  apple  blossoms  in  May,  and  my  love 
and  my  prayers  could  not  save  him,  my  brother, 
that  I  was  so  proud  of — my  brother  that  I  loved 
so — ^my  brother,  whose  bright  head  must  be 
covered  up  with  the  white  linen  which  the  snows 
of  another  winter  would  weave  over  it. 

I  stood  still  by  his  bedside  and  thought  of  all 
this.     I  made  no  sign — ^my  lips  uttered  no  cry, 
but  the  voice  of  my  heart  went  up  to  God — 
"JJoM?  lonffy  oh  Lord,  how  long  f" 
[to  be  continued.] 


A    DAY'S    EXPERIENCE. 

BY  ELIZABETH. 

It  is  a  beautiful  bright  day  in  early  spring- 
time— the  trees  are  laden  with  flowers — the 
rich  green  grass  waves  luxuriantly — the  air  is 
filled  with  melody — all  earth  seems  heaven- 
born — so  bright,  so  glad  and  happy — yet  my 
heart  is  sad,  inexpressibly  sad.  Why  is  it  that 
beautiful  nature  makes  us  feel  this  heart-ach- 
ing, this  soul-yearning?  Is  it  because  these 
short-lived  beauties  are  typical  of  our  heavenly 
home,  and  God  makes  us  feel  a  desolateness 
within  to  draw  us  away  ftrom  them  to  Him  I 
With  these  feelings  I  bowed  over  the  grave 
where  my  mother  slept^  ah,  how  peacefully! 
And  does  she  know,  I  thought,  the  struggles 
and  pain  her  poor  child  has  to  endure?  Oh 
my  mother,  could  I  but  once  again  lay  my 
aching  head  upon  thy  bosom,  and  weep  away 
the  grief  that  will  often  come  into  my  poor 
heart;  could  I  pour  into  thy  willing  ear  all  my 


sorrows,  and  feel  thee  bend  over  me  in  sym- 
pathizing love,  how  would  it  help  to  lighten 

\  this  earth-burden,  and  centre  all  my  hopes  ii 
Heaven  I 

In  the  afternoon  I  made  several  calls.    There 
is  nothing  makes  one  feel  so  satisfied,  so  thank- 

>  ful  for  his  own  blessings,  as  to  witness  the  trials 
of  others.  I  had  entered  but  one  house,'  when 
I  thought,  I  will  go  home  content ;  my  cross  is 
easier  for  me  to  wear  than  theirs  would  be.  I 
may  be  misunderstood,  misrepresented ;  I  may 
have  to  toil  in  weariness  and  pain — ^my  cross 

\  may  have  many  little  thorns,  but  let  me  take 
it  again  and  thankfully  wear  it — 

"  No  longer  can  I  unbelieving  say — 
Perhaps  another  is  a  belter  way — 

Ah  no  !  henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  be, 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  forme; 
And  so,  whate'er  His  love  soes  good  to  send, 
m  trust  it's  best — ^because  He  knows  the  end." 

One  poor; woman,  a  paralyMo*  who  m  Beld^B 
able  to  leave  her  house,  grasped  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  as  she  said,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  set 
I  you."  Speaking  of  the  comfort  she  had  de- 
\  rived  from  reading,  she  said,  <*I  cannot  listen 
;  to  reading,  and  I  am  losing  my  ability  to  read 
>by  myself — it  is  a  great  privation.  I  could 
pass  many  otherwise  tedious  hours  pleasantly 
with  my  book."  She  was  also  losing  her 
speech,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
many  of  her  words.  "Oh,  I  am  a  poor,  help- 
less cripple,"  she  sighed,  "but  it  wont  last 
long ;  when  I  lie  down  at  night,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  be  here  in  the  rooming ;  I  long  for 
my  release.  Nineteen  years  I  have  suffered  in 
this  way,  and  only  one  year — the  last — have  I 
felt  anxious  and  ready  to  depart.  Life  has 
lost  its  charms ;  the  bright  hopes  of  my  early 
life  are  gone ;  but  they  are  laid  up  in  Heaven.'^ 
I  made  several  other  calls,  but  in  no  place 
did  I  find  a  happier  home  than  my  own.  In 
one,  a  consumptive,  was  surrounded  by  adverse 
circumstances;  in  another,  was  an  irritable 
wife  and  harsh  mother — the  cross  a  loving  hus- 
)  band  had  to  carry ;  in  the  third,  a  weary 
daughter  laboring  early  and  late  to  support  an 
imbecile  mother;  the  fourth  was  a  largo  family 
of  wayward  children,  with  a  chaffy,  frivolous 
father,  and  hard  working,  careworn  mother. 
In  the  last  place,  I  found  a  woman  who  was 
oppressed  by  111  health  and  hard  labor,  having 
several  small  children  dependent  upon  her. 
In  reply  to  the  question  if  she  were  fond  of 
reading,  she  said,  "Oh  yes,  indeed,  but  we 
have  very  few  books,  and  those  I  have  retd 
over  and  over  again— «nd  w«  are  too  poor  to 
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tAke  any  papers; — oh  yes,  vhen  I  feel  sad  and  ^  made  her  observations  on  all  that  was  passing. 


discouraged,  there  is  nothing  helps  me  look  to 
the  bright  side  sooner  than  a  good  book!  I 
know  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  blessings 
I  have ;  there  are  those  all  around  me,  whose 
privations  are  greater  than  mine.  I  find  all  of 
us  have  our  trials — not  alike — but  everybody 
has  something." 

Now,  let  mc  return  to  my  own  little  brown 


occasionally  adding  a  bit  of  light-wood  to  the 
fire. 

The  room  presented  a  fine  example  of  the 
combined  effect  of  wealth  and  vulgarity.  Its 
walls  were  covered  with  costly  paper,  and 
adorned  with  coarse,  glaring  prints,  set  in  rich 
frames.  ,  The  carpet  was  flowered  over  with 
intertwined  roses  and  tulips — its  texture  was 


cottage  nestled  among  its  green  leaves— let  me  ;  fine,  indeed;  to  say  truth,  it  was  a  handsome 


take  the  loving  ones  who  dwell  there,  closer 
home  to  my  heart ;  and  whileTlabor  and  struggle 
through  life,  carrying  the  memory  of  other 
burden-bearers  and  a  prayer  for  their  aid 
about  with  me,  let  me  ever  thank  God,  without 
murmuring,  for  the  trjftls  He  aoada,  as  well  a  ; 
for  the  blessings  H«  pours  ujmiii  ae,  ilesirin;^ 
that  these  ma^  help  to  bring  me,  at  last,  to 


,  carpet,  but  several  painted  pinewood  benches 
\  spoiled  its  effect.  There  were  two  luxurious 
I  velvet  rocking-chairs,  which  brought  out,  by 
I  force  of  contrast,  the  rude  manufacture  of  an 

oaken  one,  with  a  seat  of  undressed  hide, 
I  most  unfortunately  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
I  its  elegant  neighbors.     The  chimney  furniture 

was  of  polished   brass,  but  the  rug  before  it 


happy  homo  and  the  dear  ones  who  have  gonj  /  was  home-made,  woven  with  slips  of  blue  and 
before.  i  red   homespun.       Tlicre  was  a   superb   piano 

•-•-•^ I  against   the  wall,  and  a  coarse  New  Engl.'ind 

f  clock  over  the  mantle-piece. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  sat  opposite  tho 
fire,  the  clear  blaze  of  which,  aided  by  that  of 
several  tallow  candles,  fully  revealed  the  portly 
form  and  assured  face  of  good  Mrs.  Blount, 
now  a  widow,  in  full  possession  of  a  largo 
estate,  upward  of  forty  years  of  age,  but  bear- 
ing lightly  the  marks  of  time.  Ucr  hair, 
slightly  gray,  was  drawn  back  from  a  forehead 
neither  high  nor  low,  but  flat;  her  nose  was 
hooked,  like  the  beak  of  a  hawk  ;  her  lips 
were  thin,  and  the  distance  from  her  upper 
lip  to  the  end  of  her  chin  was  very  small,  yet 
the  chin  protruded,  and  ended  in  a  sharp 
point ;  her  eyes  were  leaden  blue,  and  did  not 
lack  oxpressien ;  when  she  laughed,  they  were 
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"  RosELViNA,  be  a  budgin,  and  git  us  a  warn 
fire  in  no  time !  Tell  Tom  to  bring  in  black- 
jack, mind — I  wont  have  water-oak,  it's  loo 
long  a-ketchin.  Stir,  Rosclvina,  I  say.  You 
be  sharp  at  movin',  and  folks  is  dreadful 
cold  !" 

Roselvina,  thus  addressed,  was  a  black  girl 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  small  and  mii- 
cliievous  looking,  with  remarkably  sharp, 
black  eyes,  short  forehead,  thick  lips,  a  id 
alertness  of  motion  peculiar  to  herself.  5' lie 
nodded  familiarly  on  receiving  her  mistrtss' 
orders,  And    skipped  out  of  the  room    bel.>re 

that  lady  had  concluded  her  endless  directi'jns  s  very  pleasant  eyes,  but  this  did  not  happen 
with  regard  to  the  fire.  Then,  half  sliding  c  often.  Her  life-long  habits  of  industry  clung 
down  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  she  ran  into  Uie )  to  her  at  all  times,  and,  even  as  she  sat  there, 
kitchen,  exclaiming,  )  her  knitting-needles  were  briskly  plied.     Her 

**  Uncle  Tom,  Missis  say  fetch  black-jack  J  dress  was  of  dark  calico,  her  apron  of  silk, 
wood  in  dc  parlor  ;  dere  bo  fire  in  de  hall  now,  <{  She  wore  around  her  neck  a  barred  cotton 
but  she  jist  want  to  show  dem  trabelers  in  de  /  handkerchief,  fastened  by  a  huge  brooch  set 
house  how  fine  dc  parlor  be,  I  reckon."  )  with  pearl,  and  her  cap  was  truly  ancient  in 

**  Shot  up,  Miss,"  returned  Tom,  a  staid  i  its  cut.  Therq  was  something  matronly  and 
«erving-man,  "  shet  up  !  you  is  too  pert  and  I  respectable  in  her  adherence  to  the  style  of  a 
gassy,  and  has  too  much  to  say."  ^head-dress   in   vogue   twenty  years   ago  —  at 

"  Missis  lam  rac  dat.  Uncle  Tom.  *Tis  3  least  it  seemed  so  in  the  midst  of  the  frippery 
cause  I  hears  her  always  a-talkin  I  'steenis  s  by  which  this  vain  woman  had  surrounded 
talkin  to  be  good."  i  herself;  prudence  and  vanity  were  singularly 

"  Shet  up,"  again  said  Tom,  with  emphasis,  ?  associated  in  her  mind,  and  she  was,  herself, 
as  he  took  up  his  wood,  and  walked  delibcr-  )  an  anomaly  in  the  obscure  neighborhood  where 
ately  into  the  parlor.  Roselvina  followed,  ^  she  resided.  A  youth  of  toil  and  privation 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  blazing  fire  went  y  flmid?t  the  fever  soil  of  the  low  country  had 
crackling  up  the  chimney.  The  girl  stationed  ^  brought  its  reward,  and  though  not  herself  a 
herself  on  one  side  of  tho  hearth,  and  silently  ^  native  of  tho  South,  she   had   buried   sixteen 
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children  there,  and,  finally,  her  husband,  a 
Btaunch  bnck woodsman,  who,  worn  out  with 
labor  and  ague  fits,  died  a  twelyemonth  before, 
just  when  he  enclosed  six  miles  in  his  own 
fences,  and  considered  himself  a  rich  nian. 
But  the  widow  was  not  altogether  alone.  Her 
early  days  had  been  passed  amid  the  snows  of 
dreary  Canada,  and  the  constitution,  there  in- 
durated by  storms  and  snow,  was  transmitted, 
to  her  only  surviving  child,  a  daughter  now 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  beauty  and  a  fortune, 
but,  mentally,  the  weakest,  and,  morally,  the 
most  flippant  thing  in  female  form  which  could 
possibly  be  met  with. 

The  persons  now  seated  with  Mrs.  Blount 
felt  that  they  were,  in  a  manner,  forcing  them- 
selves on  her  hospitality,  which  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  do;  but  they  were 
traveling  fVom  a  remote  district  to  the  low 
country  on  a  visit  to  a  relative,  and,  as  there 
were  no  inns  on  their  obscure  route,  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  resting  place. 
They  could  not  treat  their  hostess  as  the  mis- 
tress of  a  hotel,  or  even  of  a  boarding-house. 
They  feared  she  would  not  accept  any  remu- 
neration for  their  night*s  lodging,  so  they  were 
entirely  at  her  mercy,  and  she  made  tliem  feel 
it.  But,  Mrs.  Blount  was  not  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  their  name,  which  was  one  of 
note  in  the  country,  and,  from  motives  of  self 
interest,  she  wished,  if  not  to  make  her  guests 
■comfortable,  at  least  to  impress  them  with  some 
adequate  idea  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
consequence.  The  strange  lady  was  very  pale, 
much  fatigued,  and  ill  at  ease  She,  too,  had 
a  daughter,  but  of  totally  different  stamp  from 
the  young  woman  just  adverted  to ;  and  Esther 
Sinclair,  in  her  dark  green  traveling  dross,  and 
plain  straw  bonnet,  as  she  sat  before  the  flar- 
ing fire,  appeared  what  she  was — a  true  lady. 
Mr.  Sinclair  had,  meantime,  stepped  out  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  his  horses,  for  the 
di*ive  had  been  a  severe  one,  and  he  wished  to 
see  them  suitably  accommodated. 

<<  Take  this  rocking-chair,  mamma,"  said 
Esther,  as  she  drew  one  of  the  velvet  chairs, 
already  noted,  near  the  fire. 

"Stop,  Miss,  if  you  please,*'  cried  Mrs. 
Blount,  in  alarm,  "just  take  this,  (offering  the 
oaken  one,)  'tis  comfortable,  and  Roselvina 
shall  bring  you  a  cushion  from  the  hall."' 

Roselvina  sprang  from  the  fireside,  and 
returned  in  an  instant,  adjusted  the  cushion, 
pushed  the  indicated  chair  forward,  and  fell 
back  to  her  station.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  half  an- 
noyed, and  more  than  half  amused,  took  the 
proffered  seat,  while  Esther's  cheek  flushed, 


and  she  could  scarce  restrain  a  smile  at  the 
woman's  absurdity. 

Mr.  Sinclair  now  entered  the  room,  and 
bowing  with  much  urbanity  to  the  company, 
joined  them.  Mrs.  Blount  beckoned  Rosel- 
vina— 

"Go  tell  Car'line  to  come  down  stairs 
directly,"  then,  turning  to  the  gentleman,  re- 
marked— 

"  Your  horses  will  be  stabled  after  a  fashion 
to  suit  you  here,  1  reckon ;  why,  early  in  the 
fall,  at  camp  meetin  time,  thirty  horses  was 
fed  at  our  trough,  and  the  corn  never  missed. 
Tom,  out  there,  keeps  the  barn  keys,  and  he 
knows  all  about  takin  care  of  cattle." 

She  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Caroline  Blount,  the  rustling  of  whose 
silk  dress  was  heard  before  she  fully  presented 
herself. 

"  My  daughter — Miss  Blount" 

Miss  Blount  swam  to  the  velvet  rocking- 
chair,  drew  it  very  near  the  fire,  and,  calling 
for  a  stool,  which  a  servant,  who  had  followed 
her  into  the  parlor,  immediately  brought^ 
seated  herself,  eyeing  the  strangers  with  min- 
gled curiosity  and  dignity. 

"  Let  Jerusha  take  their  bonnets  up  stairs, 
ma,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  returned  Mrs.  Blount,  with 
perfect  nonchalance,  "draw  your  bonnets, 
strangers,  wont  you  ?" 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Mrs.  Sinclair  and 
Esther  accepted  the  arrangement,  and  handed 
both  shawls  and  bonnets  to  Jerusha,  (Miss 
Blount's  tire-woman,)  who  vanished  "  up 
stairs  "  like  a  spirit,  and  returned  like  one  to 
her  mistress'  chair. 

Caroline  Blount  had  a  very  simple,  very 
pretty  baby  face,  and  she  was  dressed  in  ball 
costume,  quite  overdressed,  indeed,  for  so 
young  a  girl.  There  was  a  splendid  gold 
watch  at  her  side — a  Geneva  chain,  of  admir- 
'^  able  workmanship,  encircled  her  throat.  Tur- 
quoise ear-rings;  bracelets,  brooch,  and  rings 
adorned  her  bosom,  ears,  and  fingers.  Her 
feet  were  cased  in  delicate  French  gaiters,  and 
her  hair  was  puffed  out  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  fashionable  deformity.  She  lii^d 
with  affected  emphasis,  had  a  habit  of  turning 
up  her  eyes,  as  if  with  wonder,  and  knew  not 
the  least  reserve.  Herself,  her  own  and  her 
mother's  affairs,  were,  in  her  opinion,  more 
consequential  than  aught  transpiring  in  the 
world  beside. 

The  conversation,  after  her  entrance  into  the 
room,  was  carried  on  chiefly  between  her 
mother    and    herself.      Such    subjects    were 
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chosen  by  them  as  disclosed  to  the  listeners  >  biscuits    fresh    from    the    oven,  waffles    and 


how  yast  were  the  concerns  of  the  household, 
how  wide  the  fields,  how  abounding  the  wealth  < 
of  Mrs.  Rebecka  Blount,  and  her  daughter  | 
Caroline.  The  former  was  also  very  solicitous  J 
of  exhibiting  Caroline's  accomplishments,  and  \ 
desired  her  to  **  Jist  open  the  pianner,  and  \ 
■ing  a  song  or  so  while  supper  is  gitting  \ 
ready." 

Caroline  marched  forward,  and  running  her  < 
jeweled  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument, 
exclaimed,  \ 

"  Oh,  ma,  this  is  shocking !  Mr.  Goodrich  ; 
was  paid  ten  dollars  yesterday  for  tuning  my  \ 
piano,  and  I  declare,  it  is  worse  than  before  J 
he  touched  it  at  all.  Besides,  ma,  I  don't  like  \ 
the  clock  he  sold  you  there  for  fifty  dollars —  ! 
fifty  and  ten  is  sixty.  That  was  a  good  mom-  < 
ing^s  work.  Miss  Sinclair,  wasn't  it  ?"  added  j 


wafers  swimming  in  fresh  butter,  hot  hominy, 
Indian  meal  cakes,  corn  dodgers,  rice  johnny- 
cake,  preserves,  jellies,  curds,  were  set  out  in 
a  white  china  sett,  with  deep  gilt  border.  Mrs. 
Blount  went  even  beyond  hospit^ible  politeness 
in  pressing  her  viands  on  the  strangers.  Her 
servants,  six  of  whom  were  in  attendance,  took 
their  cue  fi*om  the  mistress,  and  a  plate  was 
every  instant  thrust  into  the  faces  of  the  tra- 
velers, while  Mrs.  Blount  talked  incessantly, 
sometimes  addressing  the  waiters,  and  some* 
times  the  company.  She  ran  on  after  this 
fashion : 

"Billy,  hand  up  some  cheese  from  the 
toaster;  don't  you  see,  Jane,  Mr.  Sinclair's 
cup  is  out.  I  don't  like  the  last  lot  of  tea  our 
factor  sent  us  from  town — I've  a  notion  of 
sendin  it  back  agin.  George,  how  many 
weight  of    cotton  was  picked  to-day?     Mr. 


she,  turning  appealingly  to  her  guest. 

Miss  Sinclair  was  witnessing  a  new  phase  in  i  Sinclair,  we  sent  a  hundred  bales  to  market 
r  experience  of  society ;  but  the  manners  of  >  ^^^st  week,  and  that  isn't  a  third  of  our  crop. 


her 


Caroline  were   so   disgusting  to  her  sense  of  i  Can't  you,  Jane,  give  Mrs.  Sinclair  something 


propriety,  that,  being  unable  to  conceal  her 
feelings  altogether,  she  replied,  with  obvious 
indifference, 

"  I  really  am  not  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  clocks,  or  the  rates  of  piano  tuning." 

"  I  reckon,"  interposed  Mrs.  Blount,  "  you 
ken  tell  when  it's  well  played  on,  for  all  that ; 
for  them  of  your  name  is  allowed  to  be 
edicated  and  taught  most  things  fit  for  ladies 
to  know." 

Miss  Sinclair  was  again  perplexed.     Bnt  her 


she  ken  eat  ?  Our  supper  is  a  poor  one,  marm, 
only  for  the  family,  you  know.  My  daughter 
;  and  me  ain't  no  great  eaters."  Here  Roselvina 
!  opened  her  eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  and 
gave  Jane  a  look  full  of  meaning,  which  the 
latter  returned,  and  immediately  busied  her- 
self with  pouring  out  fresh  tea. 

Miss  Blount's  airs  during  the  menl  were  in- 
describable. Nothing  was  prepared  to  suit 
her  taste — she  was  cold — she  wondered  how 
late  it  was,  that  odious  c!ock  **  told  time  "  so 


papa  coming  to  her  aid,  begged  Caroline  to  i  differently  from   her  watch.     At  last,   as  if 
indulge  them  with  some  music.  5  weary  of  ceremony,  she  started  up  from  the 

"  Gracious  me  I"    cried  the  girl,    "  I  feel  |  table,  saying— 
somehow  dashed.     I  don't  know  what  you  J     **  Ma,  company  is  coming,  I  hear  horses* 
would  like  to  hear."    Then  followed  an  aston- 1  feet." 


ishing  din  of  oonftised  notes,  struck  pell-mell, 
vrith  force  sufficient  to  elicit  their  most  sonor- 
ous response.  This  was  not  all — a  high- 
pitched  voice  swelled,  quavered,  trilled,  and 
died  away  in  sharp,  faint  echoes. 

There  was  a  pause,  when  Mrs.  Blount,  sup- 
posiBg  the  company  wrapped  in  silent  admi- 
ration, herself  broke  forth,  saying, 


I  The  secret  was  out.  Miss  Caroline's  admirer, 
I  Dr.  Thompson,  had  called,  as  her  mother  in- 
I  formed  Mrs.  Sinclair,  by  way  of  excusing  her 
>  daughter's  abrupt  exit. 

'  I  don't  like  the  young  man,  marm.  There'f 
I  him  and  Mr.  Bennet,  the  lawyer,  and  a  lot 
\  besides,  comin  here.  They  knows,  good 
1  enough,  Carry  will   git   all  my  property,  and 


"Don't  Car'line  play  like  forty,  and  sing  5  young  mens,  marm,  is  up  to  lookin  after  girls* 
powerful,  all  in  hopera  style,  her  teacher  says.  >  purses.  Carry  is  young,  and  ought  to  marry 
Bnt  here  comes  Billy  to  say  supper  is  waitin."  \  somebody  when  she  goes  frona  me.     I  mean  to 

The  supper  was  sumptuous,  and  would  have  \  keep  her,  though,  as  long  as  I  ken." 
sufficed  twenty,  as  well  as  five.  The  table  I  Odd  and  ridiculous  as  this  woman  was,  she 
WHS  illuminated  by  several  sperm  candles  in  \  had  some  admirable  points  of  character.  She 
silver  stands,  ostentatiously  placed  in  single  j  was  boastful,  and,  after  a  fashion,  ambitious, 
file  down  its  centre.  Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  \  but  a  more  indulgent  mistress  could  nowhere 
were  excellent ;  cold  turkey,  broiled  chicken,  \  be  found.  Her  speech  was  often  rude,  but  her 
tongue,  cheese,  ham  and  eggs,  snow  white )  acts  were  kind.    She  gloried  in  display,  but 
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she   also  loved  to   give,  and   every   itinerant  j  und  seeing  her  guests  smile  too,  pursued  the 
clergyman,  in  that  wild  country,  found  a  wel-  )  comparison  : 

come  at  her  board,  and  even  more  solid  evidence  )  **  Not  exactly  alike,  either,  them  in  the  gar- 
of  her  good  feeling  in  the  form  of  private  ]  den  bein  red  and  white,  and  them  in  the  house 
gifts,  which,  unreserved  as  she  was,  she  uever  ^  black.  Do  you  understand,  Mrs,  Sinclair  ?" 
mentioned.  Her  industry  was  unrivalled,  nor  >  «'  Perfectly,"  said  the  lady,  who,  very  weafy 
did  she  require  of  her  domestics  anything  like  /  of  her  journey,  and  Mrs.  Blount's  disoourse, 
the  amount  of  lubojr  which  she  herself  per-  { intimated  her  wish  to  retire.  Mrs.  Blount 
formed.  Her  faults  were  all  on  the  surface,  ^  insisted  on  conducting  her  to  her  apartment, 
but  her  virtues  were  obscured  by  follies  inci-  ^  aad  then,  instead  of  releasing  her  luctim, 
dent  to  those  who,  elevated  above  their  early  )  seated  herself^  and  entered  into  a  long  histpxy 
position  in  life,  arc  unreasouably  elated,  and  <  of  her  method  of  curing  feathers,  discussed  the 
expose  weakness  while  they  suppose  that  they  I  pattern  of  her  patchwork  quilt,  neUsd  fringe, 
are  exciting  admiration.  ?  and  so  on,  for  an  hour,  then  rising,  remarked, 

"Now  that  her  daughter  was  engaged  in  en-  ;      "I  reckon  you  is  sleepy.     It's  strjkin  ten 
tertaining  her  admirer,  Mrs.  Blount  was  left  ^  o'clock.     I  mean  to  clear  the  house  of  wisiters 
at  full  liberty  to  indulge  her  love  of  talking,  ( this  minnit.     So,  good  night  to  you,  marm." 
and  proceeded  to  give  the  Sinclairs  a  history  of  i     Doctor  Thompson  was  summarily  dismissed 
her  early  life.  ?  by  the  authoritative  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

**  I  was  married  young,'*  said  she,  **and  ^  She  said  "  It  was  time  to  *sb©t  up,'  "  and  "aU 
William  and  I  went  right  to  work.  He  plowed  I  honest  folks  ought  to  be  a-bed." 
and  split  rails,  and  labored  tremendous.  I  c  The  travelers  were  rousod  very  early  next 
span,  and  made  butter,  and  raised  poultry,  and  ?  morning,  by  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Blount 
minded  the  garden,  besides  cooking  and  wash-  )  conversing  with  her  man  of  business  in  (he 
ing.  We  done  well,  for  in  no  time  William  >  piazza,  and  they  were  by  no  means  flattered 
was  able  to  git  help.  Every  year  livin  was  I  at  her  allusion  to  them,  for  she  spoko  in  «o 
easier,  cause  we  started  right,  ond  all  went  I  loud  a  tone  that  every  word  was  audible : 
on  slick  fts  a  ribbon.  I  nerer  did  take  on  too  ;  *'  Everything  is  put  back  to  day  by  them 
much  about  the  children  we  lost,  and  I  jist  ^  grand  folks  a-sleepin  so  late."  She  was,  how- 
kept  a  good  heart  when  he  had  chills  and  fever.  ^  ever,  very  courteous  at  breakfast,  and  insisted 
I  aint  no  subject  for  fever  myself,  and  I  was  f  on  thoir  spending  a  night  with  her  on  their  re- 
nevcr   afcard  of  it.     William  was   monstrous  4  turn  home, 

kind  and  lovin  to  me,  and  we  never  quarreled,  )  A  month  had  elapsed  since  our  travelers 
cause  there  wasn't  time  for  it.  I  done  all  the  >  reposed  at  good  Mrs.  Blount's,  when,  6oe  even- 
talkin,  for  he,  honest  man,  was  peaceable  as  a  ^  ing,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  that  lady's  residence, 
lamb.  We  saved  up  notorious,  but  we  fed  the  >  The  October  sun  was  setting.  A  flood  of  golden 
black  ones  well,  and  didn't  stint  livin  ourselves.  ^  light  rested  on  corn  and  cotton  field,  and  ren- 
Well,  he  is  gone  I  all  is  gone,  only  me  and  ^  deredyetmore  brilliant  the  deep  pui-plechrjrsgn- 
Caroline.  We  are  well  to  do,  and  she  has  a  ( thomums  and  scarlet  verbenas  which  ornamented 
grand  edication,  but  my  trouble  is  about  -them  ?  that  lady's  flower-garden  in  front  of  her  os- 
sparks  a-courtin  her.  They  is  poor  as  pine  ;  tentatious  dwelling.  The  althea  still  put  forth 
bark,  and  fine  as  fiddles.  Her  father  wasn't  S  its  lilac  and  pale  white  blossoms,  ond  the  holly, 
liko  them,  I  reckon,  for,  if  he  was  poor  at  I  cedar,  wild  orange,  and  laurel  **  never  sere," 
startin,  he  minded  the  main  chance,  and  didn't  \  had  become  oAly  more  conspicuous,  as  other 
go  paradin  about  in  a  shining  black  coat,  till  he  ^  deciduous  trees  changed  color  and  lost  their 
was  up  the  ladder  considerable.  I  felt  kind  of ;  summer  luxuriancie.  A  soft,  voluptuous  air 
wicked  myself  the  first  time  I  wore  a  silk  ^  surrounded  all,  and  shook  gently  from  the 
frock,  and  the  wearin  of  silk  don't  suit  me  I  orchard  summer's  latest  fruit.  The  earth  was 
yet.  Roselvina,  snuff"  them  candles,  and  mind  }  strewed  with  red  oak,  yellow  hickory,  and 
the  fire,  I  say.  I  got  tired  of  all  the  old  names,  >  pride  of  India  leaves.  A  small  gate,  opening 
you  see,  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and  called  this  child  i  from  the  carriage-road  into  the  flower-garden 
Roselvina.  Her  mother's  name  is  Rose,  and  I  already  mentioned,  stood  ajar,  and  on  either 
there  is  two  Roses  on  my  plantation  besides,  (  side  the  graveled  walk  prince's  feathers,  cox- 
so  I  named  her  diflfercnt.  I  had  no  notion  of  /  combs,  and  sweet  fennel  formed  a  border, 
filling  the  house  with  roses,  to  match  the  gar-  ^  The  company  entered  the  piazza,  and  were 
den."  { there  met  by  Mrs.  Blount.     It  struck  them  that 

Here  Mrs.  Blount  laughed  at  her  own  wit,  f  she  had  lost  her  animation  of  manner,  and  was 
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troubled  in  mind.  Nor  were  they  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  her  trouble,  for, 
shortly  after  being  seated  in  the  parlor,  she 
drew  a  long  sigh  : 

**  It's  a  poor  world,  after  all,  Mrs.  Sinclair. 
The  last  of  my  family  is  gone.  I  had  a 
daughter  when  yo'u  was  here.  You  remember 
her,  I  reckon,  for  her  favor  was  counted 
handsome,  and  she  played  onreachable  on  the 
planner.  I  is  jist  as  lonesome  as  the  old  pine 
tree  yonder  in  the  field,  with  not  another 
near.** 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  much  shocked,  and  in- 
quired bow  long  her  daughter  had  been  ill. 

"  Oh,  you  think  she's  dead,  marm,"  cried 
the  mother,  with  sudden  animation.  '*No, 
taint  quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  almost.  She  is 
gone  off  with  that  scape-grace  of  a  Doctor 
Thompson,  on  the  oars,  and  got  married.  It's 
the  worst  trouble  I  ever  had,  cause  there  was 
only  her,  you  know,  for  me  to  care  for,  and 
my  heart  was  sot  awf\il  on  the  child.  It  aiut 
no  use  grievin  for  anything.**  But  it  was  rery 
evident  that  she  did  grieve,  notwithstanding, 
for  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  subdued  manner  evinced  how  deeply 
her  heart  was  touched. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  had  been  much  disgusted  by 
the  ridiculous  follies  of  her  entertainer  in  the 
days  of  her  assumption  and  pretence,  but  now 
that  anxiety — a  mother's  anxiety,  had  taken 
the  place  of  absurd  frippery,  the  sympathy  of 
that  amiable  woman  was  at  once  awakened. 
She  set  herself  to  work  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter, pursuits,  and  ability  of  said  Doctor 
Thompson,  and  soon  obtained,  from  loquacious 
Mrs.  Blount,  all  the  enlightenment  necessary. 
It  was  plain,  from  that  lady's  statements,  that 
the  attachment  between  her  daughter  and  the 
yonng  physician  had  for  some  time  subsisted ; 
that  Mrs.  Blount's  strongest  objection  to  her 
Bon-in-law  was  his  want  of  fortune  and  fond< 
ness  for  dress  (which  latter  fault,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  not  inexcusable,  since  he 
sought  by  this  means  to  recommend  himself  to 
Caroline,)  that  he  was  attentive  to  his  profes- 
Bion,  and  that  Mrs.  Blount  knew  nothing 
against  his  moral  character.  These  points 
established,  Mrs.  Sinclair  proceeded,  in  her 
office  of  pacificator,  to  suggest,  first,  that 
although  Mrs.  Blount  had  serious  cause  to 
feel  offended  that  her  daughter  hind  acted  pre- 
cipitately, and  without  due  deference  to  so  kind 
a  mother,  yet  her  youth  and  inexperience 
pleaded  for  her;  secondly,  she  declared  she 
thought  the  girl  might  have  done  worse,  as  her 
lover's  character  was  stated  to  be  irreproach- 


able; and,  thirdly,  she  could  see  no  real  objec- 
tion to  his  want  of  property,  as  his  professional 
ability  ought  to  be  esteemed  an  offset  to  his 
wife's  expected  fortune. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  Mrs.  Blount's 
anger  softened  while  she  listened  to  the  wise 
representations  of  her  adviser,  and  something 
like  comfort  stole  into  her  heart,  as  she  said- — 

**  Well,  really,  you  don't  think  it's  so  bad 
after  all,  and  Car'line  wrote  me  a  letter,  tellin 
how  Parson  Spear  had  married  her  in  church, 
and  how  he  told  her  to  ax  my  pardon.  Bnt 
ril  show  you  the  letter." 

Accordingly,  the  billet  was  produced,  and 
Mrs.  Sinclair  was  surprised  at  the  right  feel- 
ing it  discovered.     But  here  it  is : 

My  Deab  Mothbr  : 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  to  you,  because 
I  know  you  are  offended  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  that  vexes  me  too.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
You  know  you  drove  Allan  from  the  house, 
and  I  love  him  better  than  myself,  and  next  to 
you.  Allan,  poor  fellow,  wished  to  ploasc 
you,  but  you  could  not  endure  him,  because  he 
is  poor.  Mamma,  /  don't  think  him  poor ;  ho 
knows  so  much  more  than  I  do.  If  you  will  take 
us  home  again,  since  we  are  married  now,  and 
he  is  your  son,  we  will  come  gladly ;  but,  if 
not,  we  are  going  to  Florida  to  try  our  fortune 
there.  Please  write,  and  let  us  know  what  we 
are  to  do. 

**  Your  affeo.  daughter, 

"  Caboline." 

"I  should  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  re- 
call the  young  couple,"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
returning  the  letter  to  the  perplexed  mother ; 

and  when  they  come,  treat  them  gently. 
Your  daughter  is  no  longer  a  child,  and,  what- 
ever her  faults  may  be,  my  good  Mrs.  Blount, 
the  time  is  past  for  correcting  them  by  author- 
ity. You  can  now  only  hope  to  control  her  by 
other  means — by  love ;  indeed,  Maf,  after  all, 
is  the  most  effective  influence  on  every  human 
heart.  This  is  my  creed,  Mrs.  Blount,  and'  as 
you  have  asked  my  advice,  you  have  it  without 
reserve." 

"  Tell  me  exactly  what  I  must  do,"  replied 
her  companion,  "for  in  this  business  I  feel 
somehow,  mazed  ;  and  you  is  a  lady  up  to  the 
ways  of  the  wise,  I  kin  see." 

**Do  simply  this — write  to  your  daughter 
and  tell  her  that  she  must  come  home;  that 
;  you  are  content  to  overlook  the  past  if  the  fu- 
»<ure  meet  your  approval." 

"  I'll  do  jist  that,"  responded  Mrs.  Blount, 

and  send  my  letter  this  blessed  night.     Here, 
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RoselTina,  git  me  a  writin  desk  direotlj,  and  \ 
tell  Harry  to  saddle  graj  Nance,  for  he  must : 
be  off  to  the  post  office  quick  as  a  wink*' '  < 

Mrs.  Sinclair  dictated,  Mrs.  Blount  irrote,  ; 
and  Harry  had  departed  on  gray  Nance  before  ; 
stipper  was  announced.  Mrs.  Blount  testified  ; 
by  her  manner  the  relief  she  had  experienced,  ! 
and  her  adieus  in  the  morning  were  giren  with  \ 
warmth  and  unction  quite  gratifying  to  her  j 
guests. 

**  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Esther,  **how  good  you  ; 
were  to  interest  yourself  about  these  vulgar  j 
people,  as  you  have  done.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Blount  regards  our  yisit  now  in  quite  a  different  \ 
light  from  that  in  which  she  was  disposed  to  \ 
consider  it  when  irre  passed  in  September." 

*«  My  dear  child,*'  returned  the  lady,  "we  < 
are  all  God's  creatures,  and  it  best  becomes  < 
us,  at  all  times,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  re-  \ 
membering  that  in  the  eyes  of  our  Creator  we  \ 
Hre  equal,  except  in  gradations  of  virtue  and  \ 
tice.  It  is  a  proof  of  our  own  imperfection  ! 
Itnd  want  of  true  charity  when  we  allow  external  < 
superiority  to  blind  us — when  we  overlook  the  ; 
gold  that  is  buried  in  dust,  because  we  must ; 
soil  our  fastidious  idea  of  exclusive  elegance  \ 
'  to  lift  it  thence.  Let  us  be  grateful,  my 
Esther,  that  we  are  better  instructed  than  many  \ 
whom  we  encounter,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  i 
us  endeavor  to  act  to  others  as  we  would  have  ^ 
them  act  toward  us,  were  our  condition  re- 
Tersed." 

Esther  laid  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  when  a  : 
letter,  rudely  written  by  Mrs.  Blount^  some- ; 
time  after  arrived,  stating  (hat  Dr.  Thompson  ; 
and  his  wife  were  ^*  at  home,"  and  the  writer  \ 
quite  reconciled  to  the  alliance,  she  said,  em-  ; 
bracing  her  mother,  \ 

•  **  Mamma,  you  were  right  to  condescend  as  ; 
you  did,  in  the  affairs  of  the  backwoods  fine  \ 
lady. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  DREAMS. 

To  dream  of  a  small  stone  around  your  neck 
is  a  sign  of  what  you  may  expeet  if  you  get  an 
extravagant  wife. — To  see  apples  in  a  dream 
betokens  a  wedding,  because  where  you  find 
apples  you  may  expect  to-  find  pears. — ^To 
dream  that  you  are  lame  betokens  that  you 
will  get  into  a  hobble. — ^When  a  young  lady 
dreams  of  a  coffin  it  betokens  that  she  should 
instantly  discontinue  the  use  of  tight  stays, 
and  nlways  go  warmly  and  thickly  shod  in  wet 
weather. — To  dream  of  fire  is  a  sign  that — ^if ; 
you  are  wise — ^you  will  see  that  the  lights  in 
your  house  are  out  before  you  go  to  bed. 


NELLIE. 

BT   FANNT   FALBS. 

The  apple-boughs  were  full  of  bloom. 
The  sweet  May  kissing  bands  to  June, 
But  we  sat  silent,  in  the  gloom. 

That  mom  our  biFdJing  soared,  on  high — 
So  yottog  (r(«n  our  fttod  arms  to  fly. 
Two  summers'  auire  in  her  eye. 

Oh  \  how  our  hearts  Were  rent  that  day  I 
W6  Bcaree  conld  move  our  lips  to  pray, 
Ood  kelp  tM  /  all  that  we  ooald  say. 

0  little  Nellie  !  nevermore 

Dancing  like  sunshine  through  the  door. 

And  raining  kisses,  o'or  and  o*er. 

We  listen  for  the  fiying  feet, 

Which  oome  no  mopo^  oar  own  to  meet^ 

The  pvattle  innoceat  and  sweeL 

The  half-wom  shoes  are  lying  near 
The  rumpled  dress — but  all  is  droar — 
The  crib  is  empty — she  not  here. 

Td  bt  an  angel "  oft  she  sung, 

And  now,  the  shining  ones  amoag 

She  sings,  while  our-  poor  hearts  are  wmngw 

God's  will  be  done !  let  thanks  go  up. 
That  she  no  more  will  taste  the  cup. 
Father  and  mother  yet  must  sup. 

The  apple-boaghs  are  still  tn  bloom. 

May  for  the  roses  DMikiug  room. 

Why  should  one  hearts  sit  in  the  gloom  ? 

For  only  a  few  steps — a  pain — 
And  she  who  in  our  arms  hath  lain. 
Babe  Nellie,  we  shall  clasp  again. 


HOME     LIFE. 


Even  as  the  sunbeam  is  composed  of  millioaa 
of  minute  rays,  the  home  light  must  be  con- 
stituted of  little  tendernesses,  kindly  looks, 
sweet  laughter,  gentle  words,  loving  counsels ; 
it  must  not  be  like  the  torch-blase  of  natural 
excitement,  which  is  easily  quenched,  .but  like 
the  serene,  chastened  light  which  bums  as 
safely  in  the  dry  east  wind,  as  in  the  stillest 
atmosphere*  Let  each  bear  the  other's  burden 
the  while — ^let  each  cultivate  the  mutual  eon- 
fidence,  which  is  a  gift  capable  of  increase  and 
improvement— and  soon  it  will  be  found  that 
kindliness  will  spring  up  on  every  side,  dis- 
placing constitutional  unsuitability,  want  of 
mutual  knowledge,  even  as  we  have  seen  sweet 
violets  and  primroses  dispelling  the  gloom  of 
the  gray  sea-rocks. 
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THE  END  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qualify 
them  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their 
knowledge  is  not  of(en,  like  the  learning  of 
men,  to  be  reproduced  in  some  literary  compo- 
sition, and  never  in  any  learned  profession; 
but  it  is  to  come  out  in  conduct ;  it  is  to  be 
exhibited  in  life  and  manners.  A  lady  studies, 
not  that  she  may  qualify  herself  to  become  an 
orator  or  a  pleader ;  not  that  she  may  learn  to 
debate,  but  to  act.  She  is  to  read  the  best 
books,  not  so  much  to  enable  her  to  talk  of 
them,  as  to  bring  the  improvement  which  they 
fiimish  to  the  rectification  of  her  principles 
and  the  formation  of  her  habits.  The  great 
uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are  to  enable  her  to 
regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to  be  instrumental 
to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  recommend  a  predouMnancp  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  objeot,  may  make  her  wise  without 
vanity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content 
without  panegyrists;  the  exercise  of  which 
may  not  bring  celebrity,  but  will  improve  use- 
fulness. She  should  pursue  every  kind  of 
study  which  will  teach  her  to  elicit  truth; 
which  will  lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities, 
will  give  precision  to  her  ideas,  will  make  an 
exact  mind.  She  should  cultivate  every  study 
which,  instead  of  stimulating  her  sensibility, 
will  chastise  it ;  which  will  neither  create  an 
excessive  nor  a  false  refinement;  which  will 
give  her  definite  notions ;  will  bring  the  imagi- 
nation under  dominion;  will  lead  her  to  think, 
to  compare,  to  combine,  to  methodize;  which 
will  confer  such  a  power  of  discrimination, 
that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to  reject  what  is 
dazsling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and  to  prefer,  not 
what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new,  but  what  is 
just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  rather 
fitted  for  home  consumption  than  foreign  ex- 
portation, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging 
females,  who  have  affected  to  establish  an 
unnatural  separation  between  talents  and  use- 
fulness, instead  of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents 
are  the  great  appointed  instnimentji  of  useftil- 
ncss;  who  have  acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to 
confer  on  woman  a  kind  of  fantastic  sove- 
reignty, which  should  exonerate  her  f^om  the 
discharge  of  female  duties;  whereas,  it  is  only 
meant  the  more  eminently  to  qualify  her  for 
the  performance  of  them.  A  woman  of  real 
sense  wiU  never  forget  that,  while  the  greater 


'  part  of  her  proper  duties  are  such  as  the  most 
)  moderately-gifted  may  ftilfill  with  credit — since 
!  Providence  never  makes  that  to  be  very  diffi- 
I  cult  which  is  generally  necessary — ^yet,  that  the 
I  most  highly  endowed  are  equally  bound  to  fulfill 
>  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that  the  humblest 
f  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Christian  prin* 
I  oiples,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds  even  of  the 
\  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to  the  casting 
I  down  of  those  **high  imaginations"  which 
women  of  genius  are  tempted  to  indulge. 

For  instance,  ladies  whose  natural  vanity 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may 
look  down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attainment^ 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate 
!  of  a  shallow  mind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman 
of  fortune  is  called  en  to  practice,  is  not  merely 
*the  petty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the 
shabby  curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of 
a  little  mind,  operating  on  little  concerns;  but 
)it  is  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  MANNERS  ON 
MARRIAGE. 

Thb  superior  civilization  and  enlightenment 
of  the  present  day  is  a  constant  theme  for 
boasting ;  and  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the 
boast  to  this  extents—that  there  never,  per- 
haps, was  a  time,  Bince  the  first  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  in  which  more  care  has  been 
shown  for  the  interests  of  the  helpless,  the 
destitute,  and  the  degraded. 

There  is  no  form  of  misery,  or  of  igno- 
rance, or  of  vice,  so  hideous  and  repulsive,*  as 
to  repel  the  kindly  feelings  or  avert  the  help 
of  the  benevolent.  Surely  these  are  encour- 
aging tokens.  But  then  it  cannot  be  too  often 
or  too  anxiously  inquired  into,  whether,  along 
with  these  compassionate  and  tender  sym- 
pathies for  the  wretched,  there  may  not  be 
stealthily  growing  up  among  us  other  habits 
and  feelings  which  eat  into  our  strength,  and 
sap  the  foundations  of  our  social  system. 
Alongside  of  our  pity,  is  there  not  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment  mixed  up  with  our  eofter  feelings? 
Are  there  not  many  expensive  and  luxurious 
habit.s  which  our  grandmothers  would  have 
fiouted,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  think 
are  indispensable?  And  is  not  this  ever- 
advancing  standard  in  the  style  of  living 
becoming  every  day  a  greater  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  our  social  happiness  ? 

The  old  controversy,  whether  a  man  can 
afford  to  marry  on  $1600  a  year,  is  not  dead 
amongst  us,  though  we  fear,  if  a  vigorous  effort 
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is  not  made,  it  will  soon  be  settled  in  the  nega- 
tive. We  recur  to  it,  because  we  believe  tlie 
ladies  have  the  decision  praotioallj  in  their 
own  hands. 

We  do  not  mean  the  young  namatried  Udies^ 
though  their  interests  are  most  concerned  in 
the  matter;  at  present,  we  more  particularly 
refer  to  their  mothers  and  guardians,  with 
whom,  in  the  last  resort,  the  decision  on  all 
proposals  for  the  marriage  of  the  daughters 
rest.  And  what  is  it,  ae  a  general  rule,  that 
they  demand  from  a  suitor  for  their  daughter's 
hand  ?  Is  it  not  that  he  shall  afford  the  young 
lady  a  home  at  least  as  affluent  and  as  com- 
fortable as  that  from  which  she  is  taken  ?  The 
condition  is  so  general^  that  it  has  passed  into 
a  proverb. 

But,  we  would  humbly  ask,  is  it  reasonable? 
We  are  firm  beUeyer9»  we  confesa^  in  progreea, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  each  gene- 
ration  should  surpass  that  which  went  before 
it;  nay,  w*  have  no  objection  that  this  pro- 
gress should  take  place  in  wealth,  as  well  as 
in  higher  things.  But  is  not  this  exacting  too 
high  a  standard?  If  each  branch  of  the  young 
generation  is  to  start  exactly  from  that  point 
at  which  the  old  has  left  off,  no  doubt  the  space 
cleared  by  each,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  them,  would  be  considerable; 
but,  we  venture  to  ask,  is  that  difference  de- 
sirable ?  And  is  the  condition  on  which  alone 
it  is  to  be  obtained  practicable?  We  do  not 
say  that  every  mother  who  has  herself  risen 
in  the  social  scale,  should  be  content  to  see 
her  daughter  begin  life  exactly  at  that  point 
where  she  began  herself;  but,  surely  some 
middle  point  between  the  starting  point  and 
the  close  of  her  own  career  might  be  hit  upon. 
This  point  should  be  kept  in  view  through  the 
whole  course  of  a  daughter's  education,  and 
not  only  when  a  formal  proposal  ia  made.  If 
young  ladies  were  trained  more  to  the  idea 
that  their  married  life  for  the  first  few  years 
will  be  of  a  more  straitened  character  than 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  and  that 
they  may  be  required  personally  to  superin- 
tend or  even  to  assist  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, it  would  do  them  no  harm  in  their 
unmarried  condition,  while  it  would  materially 
Assist  them  in  their  married  life.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  most  of  them,  even  now,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  reject  the  offer  of  a  strong-minded,  loving 
heart,  merely  because  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  less  luxurious  establisment  than  they  are 
accustomed  to  at  home ;  but  many  a  difficulty 
would  be  smoothed  away,  and  m^y  a  pang 


!*pared  in  after  life,  if  they  were  trained  before- 
hand to  the  expectation  that  then  their  minagc 
would  be  a  small  one,  and  fitted  to  act  in  it 
accordingly. 

W4  make  our  appeal,  then,  to  wives  and 
mothers  to  look  to  this  matter,  as  one  which 
concerns,  not  the  happiness  of  their  daughters 
only,  but  the  social  state  of  the  country.  It 
cannot  be  well  with  a  nation,  when  early  mar- 
riages are  discouraged.  The  ancients  under- 
stood this;  apd  in  their  inide,  blind  instincts, 
they  had  always  more  trust  in  the  man  who, 
in  their  language,  had,  by  the  possession  of  a 
wife  and  children,  *' given  hostages  to  for- 
tune." And  we,  in  this  Christian  land,  are 
not  above  learning  the  same  lesson. 

It  is  in  family  life  that  we  find  the  root  of  all 
the  moral  and  real  virtues;  and  outside  of  it  we 
havfi  oonfusioB,  vice,  and  shaae. 


THEN    AND    NOW. 

Br  CLAEA  J.    LEK. 

0  HT  baby  I  how  thy  pale  faoe 
All  day  long  ha/th  bauated  mo : 

And  thy  little  handfl,  beeeeching^ 
Hare  been  lifted  unto  me. 


Thy  bine  eyes  are  gazing  on  i 
Thy  sweet  lips  caress  ray  cheek ; 

And  in  accents  yearning,  tender. 
Thou  to  me  dost  seem  to  speak. 

Darling,  darling  !  my  heart  orieth 

Out  aloud  in  bitter  pain ; 
Oh,  how  gladly  wonld  these  lone  arms 

Clasp  thee  to  thomseWes  again. 

Never,  never!  thon  art  wafted 
Where  my  poor  feet  cannot  tread; 

And  in  bitter  anguish  ever 
I  must  monm  that  then  art  dead. 

Once,  ay  twice,  the  flowers  have  blossomed 

On  thy  little  grave,  my  cUiid ! 
But  I  would  not  now  disturb  thee, 

Calling  back  in  accents  wild. 

God,  Our  Father,  took  thee  from  me, 

Safe  within  his  fuld  to  rest; 
Then  I  murmured — now  say,  calmly, 

Let  Him  do  at  eeemetk  be^L 

Still,  my  darling,  I  look  upward ! 

Loving  eyes  beam  bright  on  me; 
Dimpled  hands  are  clasped  in  blessings. 

Gently  dropping  down  on  me. 

On  my  ear  they  sweetly  linger — 

In  my  heart  they  deeply  fall ; 
And  I /eel  why  God  so  dcaleth — 

Why,  though  loving,  chastenoth  all. 


§0p*  mA  ^hU*  Mtamt^* 


HAKIIT  ATWOOD'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOUSE. 

BT   VIRGWIA  P.   TOW^SEKD. 

"  Toa'U  have  cause  enougli  to  repent  your  invi- 
tation, Cousin  Janet.  Harryll  bother  the  life  out 
of  you." 

'♦Well,  Fm  \Tining  to  try  him,  anyhow,  Esther  j 
and  when  the  rieitfa  dvef  weMl  see  whether  Harry 
or  I  regret  his  coining  to  May  wood." 

Cousin  Esther  said  mo  more,  only  her  ftiir,  'pale 
face  wore  an  oxpression  of  dubious  fdlth  in  my  re- 
mark, as  she  drew  her  egg  glass  toward  her,  and 
broke  the  white,  oval  «hell,  with  the  point  of  her 
spoon. 

I  had  been  for  a  itoAth  the  guest  of  my  dearly 
beloved  cousin,  Esther  Atwood.  Her  home  was  a 
little  earthly  paradise,  hidden  away  amid  clamber- 
ing vines,  which  folded  their  loving  arms  about  it  j 
and  care  and  wa^hfdl  tend«rn«te  made  the  cottage 
OS  home-like  ud  h«ppy  withitt  as  it  was  fair  with- 
out; but  my  cousin  was  an  invalid,  not  exactly  a 
confirmed — certainly  not  a  fretful  ono,  but  she  had 
those  extremely  susceptible  nerves,  on  which  every 
discordant  sound  or  circ.imstanco  jarred  so  pain- 
fully; and  several  years  of  slow  suffering  had 
weakened  the  elasticity  of  her  spirits,  making  them 
as  all  invalids  must  be,  sensitive  at  all  times,  and 
frequently  exacting. 

There  had  been,  at  last,  a  very  obvious  improve- 
mant  in  her  health,  but  recovery  firom  a  long  ner- 
vous disease  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious. 

Harry  Atwood  was  my  cousin's  only  son.  His 
life  had  numbered  a  dozen  birthdays,  and  ho  was 
just  such  a  boy  as  I  always  loved — bright,  hearty, 
generous,  fun-loving,  full  of  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes — full  of  faults,  too,  and  yet  with 
something  bold,  wa  m,  true,  and  half  defiant  in  his 
nature,  which  drew  me  toward  him. 

Now,  fond  as  Esther  was  of  her  only  boy,  he  was 
a  constant  source  of  care  and  annoyance  to  her, 
ior  the  poor  woman  was  nervous,  not  because  of 
indolence,  and  whims,  and  selfish  indulgence,  but 
because  of  wearing  pain  and  lassitude,  and  Harry's 
loud,  boisterous,  rollicking  ways  were  always  jarring 
her  into  sudden  starts  and  tremors. 

He  had  become  q;ite  used  to  the  reproving,  half 
fretful,  *'  Oh,  Harry,  how  ou  did  startle  me !  Do 
be  a  little  more  softly  I  Dear  me !  was  there  ever 
such  1.  boy  !  You're  worse  than  a  gun  going  off 
suddenlv  at  the  door!"  and  sundry  other  ejacula- 
tions and  uncomplimentary  reflections,  which  were 
of  hourly  recurrence. 


So  they  bAd  become  a  matter  of  eonrse  to  Harry, 
not  that  he  was  a  bard-hearted,  unsympathotio  boy 
towar.1  auffering^he  oould  underttandj  but  what 
healthy,  vigorous,  energetic  boy  of  t  .olve  ever 
iindemtood  anything  about  mother's  weak  nerves 
and  endless  headaches?  Not  Harry  Atwood,  cer- 
tainly. I  am  fond  of  boys — their  free,  careless, 
happy  life  always  thrills  me  with  a  new  tide  of 
sympathetic  enjoyment,  and  Harry  and  I  got  on 
petfekJtly  together.  He  rowed  me  across  the  pond 
to  the  old  oaks— he  gave  me  many  a  swing  in  the 
old  bdirn^we  searched  for  the  iVesh  eggs  in  the 
hoy,  for  the  berries  in  the  woods,  and  the  early 
apples  in  the  orchard,  and  Harry's  mother  thought 
my  suddenly  developed  tastes  for  juvenilo  masculine 
sports  quite  au  unsolvablo  problem.  ^ 

"  He's  a  noble  little  fellow,  Esther,"  I^id  to  her 
one  day,  as  wo  sat  together  in  her  bed-room.  ''You 
nught  to  bo  very  proud  of  your  boy." 

She  laid  down,  with  a  little  sigh,  the  scissors 
!th  which  she  was  cutting  the  stems  from  some 
lilies  ol  the  valley.  "I  know  he  is  all  that  you 
say,  Esther,  but  he's  such  a  terribly  noisy,  obstre- 
perous child  in  the  house,  that  I  can't  do  anything 
with  him,  and  I'm  obliged  to  let  him  run  wild  out 
doors.     Boyj  are  a  great  trial  I" 

"  So  they  are,  to  weakly,  nervous  mothers.  But 
see  here,  Esther,"  for  the  thought  flashed  suddenly 
across  me,  "  you're  going  to  the  sea-shore  next 
month,  and  you.  nerves  want  rest  and  quiet  before 
and  afterward.  Let  Harry  go  homo  with  me  on  a 
good,  long  visit  of  at  least  three  months.  I'll  pro- 
mise you  my  nerves  will  stand  it" 

"  I  haven't  the  heart  to  put  such  a  care  on  you 
and  Aunt  Martha,  my  (Icar  Janet." 

"  Not  if  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  it  ?  Besides," 
I  went  on,  warming  with  my  subject,  "h«^  needn't 
lose  his  studies,  for  there's  a  fine  academy  at  May- 
wood.  Altogether,  it's  the  best  thing  you  o^n  do, 
to  let  me  have  him." 

"  I  don't  know  but  it  is,"  thoughtfVilly  balancing 
the  scissors. 

At  that  moment  Harry's  Iktber  entered  the  room. 
You  knew,  with  the  first  glance  in  his  face,  how 
Harry  came  by  his  merry  hazel  eyes,  his  rings  of 
bright  brown  hair,  and  the  smile  that  came  and 
went  in  flas^ies  on  his  lips. 

"  Come,  girls,"  he  said,  in  his  bright,  cff-hand 
way,  that  always  placed  you  at  ease,  though  you 
had  never  met  him  before,  "don't  stay  shut  up 
here  in  the  bedroom,  like  a  couple  of  caged  canaries. 
The  air  is  perfectly  delicious.     Get  on  yonr  bon- 
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nets  in  a  hurry,  and  go  down  to  the  Bend  with  ^ 
me. 

"  Well,  Edward,  you  must  hear  first  what  Janet 
has  just  p.oposed.  She  wants  to  take  Harry  home 
and  keep  him  for  the  next  three  months,  and  Tm 
half  tempted  to  accept  the  invitation,  only  it's  such 
an  imposition  on  her  benevolence." 

"Hear  that,  Janet;  you  know  not  what  you 
ask,"  laughed  Edward,  as  he  snapped  his  riding 
whif). 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  persist  in 
asking." 

''  Well,  then,  I  wont  raise  any  objections ;  and 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  ^ 
Esther.  She  thinks  Hari7  a  great '  vexation  of 
spirit,'  but  after  all,  I  suspect  he's  no  worco  than 
his  father — very  much  indeed  what  that  individual 
was  before  him,  and  he  came  out  such  a  man,  after 
all,  that  the  very  best  woman  in  the  world  wasn't '/ 
afraid  to  ca«t  in  her  lot  with  him." 

Cousin  Esther  smiled  and  blushed  a  little  at  theee 
words,  then  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  with  the 
proud,  loving  glance  which  ahe  threw  upon  hfft 
husband. 

"  The  best  woman  in  the  world,"  she  repeated. 
"Ah«  Edward,  tiiink  what  a  helpless,  miserable 
sort  of  wife  I've  been  to  you  during  the  last  three 
years." 

The  gentleman  looked  down  on  th^  sweet,  pale 
face  beneath  him,  and  no  wife  would  have  needed 
the  words,  after  that  look,  though  rAey  came,  too : 

**  I've  been  satisfied — more  than  satisfied,  with 
*the  sort  of  wife'  she's  made,  anyhow." 

But  before  I  started  off  for  my  bonnet  I  knew  I 
bai  carried  my  point,  and  that  when  I  returned  to 
Maywood  Harry  Atwood  would  accompany  me. 

''Do,  Cousin  Janet^  come  and  just  look  at  him 
one  moment." 

If  I  could  have  resisted  the  tones,  I  could  not 
iho  bright,  beseeching  face,  so  I  just  laid  down  my 
pen,  for  I  was  ve.y  busy  that  morning,  and  went 
out  with  Harry. 

There  it  stood,  on  a  bench  under  the  protecting 
urms  of  the  old  apple  tree,  whose  head  had  been 
covered  with  the  glory  of  a  century  of  blossoms ; 
the  little  miniatnre  house,  with  its  sloping  roof  of 
wood,  and  its  bars  of  iron,  and  inside  were  a  pair 
of  the  daintiest  snowy  squirrels,  with  little  constel- 
lations of  black  spots  on  their  heads  and  necks. 

The  shy,  graceful  creatures  glanced  at  us,  half 
with  fear,  half  with  pleasure,  from  their  bright 
brown  eyes,  and  then  gambolled  from  end  to  end 
of  their  little  home,  and  took  up  the  nuts  we  threw 
them  in  such  quick,  cunning  fajihion,  that  Harry 
olappe'  his  hands  and  shouted  for  joy. 
r  I  cannot  tell  you  what  store  Harry  set  by  these 
pots  of  his.  At  that  time  they  had  been  in  his 
possession  only  about  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  he 
hal  been  an  inmate  of  our  house  for  about  twice 
that  period. 


The  squirrels  had  been  the  gift  of  cur  doctor's 
wife,  whose  little  daughter  Harry  had  saved,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  from  falling  into  the  river.  The  eluid 
was  crossing  it  on  an  old,  broken  bridge,  lor  sh» 
had  lost  her  way.  One  of  the  boards  had  broken 
under  her  slight  weight,  and  it  was  only  by  dinging 
to  a  cross  beam  with  all  her  strength  that  the  little 
girl  was  prevented  from  failing  into  the  deep  water 
over  which  she  hung  suspended. 

Harry  was  returning  from  school,  when  the  child'd 
shrieks  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  rushed  toward  them, 
and  succeeded  in  rMotting  the  child  from  her 
perilous  situation,  for  she  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  into  the  river  before  many  moments  had 
passed. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  ««oh  darliag  little  tfahigs. 
Cousin  Janet  ?"  asked  Harry,  in  ao  asdertone  ^f 
deep  eigoyment,  as  we  stood  under  the  apple  tiee^ 
watching  the  movements  of  tlie  squirrels. 

"  They  are  beautiful,  Harry." 

'*'  Aunt  Martha  says  I  can  tame  them  in  a  llttie 
while  so  they  can  run  all  around  the  house.  We&i 
that  be  capital  ?" 

"  Capital," 

''And  do  you  know,  this  is  Wednesday  after- 
noon,  and  I'm  goiag  to  invite  oor  class  over  to  see 
them.     The  boys  will  all  want  to  come." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  H&ny,  but  whether  we  sbaU 
all  want  to  see  them  or  not.  Have  you  told  mother 
about  your  good  intentions  ?" 

"  No ;  wont  you  speak  to  Aunt  Martha  about  it, 
please?     It'll  all  be  right  then,  you  know." 

I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  my  writing,  and 
Harry's  hazel  eyes  had  the  entreaty  in  them  wfaiefa 
I  did  not  like  to  resist,  so  I  answered,  harrying 
aVay, 

"  Well,  Harry,  I'll  try  and  remember  it,"  and  he 
knew,  then,  the  matter  was  settled. 
[to  bb  comtimubd.] 

CINDERELLA,  OR  THE  GLASS  SLIPPER. 

Two  centuries  ago  furs  were  so  rare  and  so  highly 
valued  that  the  wearing  of  them  was  restricted,  bj 
sumptuary  laws,  to  kings  and  princes.  Sable,  in 
those  laws  called  voir,  was  the  subject  of  many  re- 
gulations as  to  the  precise  rank  and  quality  of  the 
person  permitted  to  wear  it,  as  well  as  to  the  article 
of  dress  to  which  it  might  be  attached.  In  the 
fairy  tales  attributed  to  Perrault,  the  dignity  oon- 
ferrcd  on  Cinderella  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by 
presenting  her  with  a  slipper  of  rotr.  An  error  of 
the  press  probably  converted  voir  into  verre  ;  and 
80,  in  the  traaslation  of  the  charming  little  tale, 
the  slipper  of  sable  became  a  slipper  of  glass. 


Thb  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of  bnl 
his  illustrious  ancestors,  is  like  a  potato — the  only 
good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. 

Whrh  the  Queen  of  England  is  anprry,  what  or- 
der of  merit  docs  she  represent  ?    A  Victoria  Cross. 


0thi»is'  g^jrairtmittt 


A  BAD  HABIT  FOB  A  MOTHER. 

We  tak«  the  following  fVom  the  *'Mo«her*8  Jour- 
B^l:"— 

Mrs.  Colman  msed  to  0»y  she  could  not  see  why 
her  children  did  not  mind  her  better.  She  was 
•ore  she  did  not  drive  them,  and  make  thera  obsti- 
nate in  that  way,  and  they  had  ererything  done  for 
them  which  could  be  done>  and  yet  they  never 
yielded  cheerful  obedience;  and  she  looked  worried 
and  anxious  all  the  time.  However,  she  would 
have  stoutly  resented  it  if  any  one  else  had  ventured 
the  opinion  that  they  were  not  the  best  children  in 
the  world,  or  had  suggested  a  change  in  her  manner 
of  governing  them. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  ereahig,  and  all  the 
little  Oolmaas  were  in  the  sitting-room,  when  the 
customary  scene  was  commenced,  which  was  repeated 
with  slight  variations  evwry  evening. 

"  Oome,  Horace,"  began  the  mother,  addressing 
her  eldest  boy,  a  child  of  ten  years,  "  come,  it  is 
bed-timo  now — yon  had  better  put  away  your 
book." 

'<0h!  I  can't  go  to  bed  now-^I'm  right  In  the 
middle  of  a  story,  besides,  I  aint  going  as  long  as 
Oarrie  sits  up." 

"  Come,  Carrie,  you  go  too,"  said  the  mother. 
**  Tou  wont  feel  like  getting  up  in  the  morning." 

Carrie  took  no  notice  of  her  mother's  remark,  but  [ 
went  on  crocheting,  and  the  mother  busied  herself 
with  the  baby,  who  presently  fell  asleep  in  her 
arms. 

"  There,  Georgie,  you're  sound  asleep  on  the  sofa; 
you  must  wake  up  now  and  go  up  stairs." 

No  answer  from  C^rgie. 

Presently  Mrs.  Colman  rose,  and  laid  the  baby 
loftly  in  the  cradle.  He  had  been  very  fVetful  all 
day.  She  began  to  shake  Georgie  gently  by  the 
sboufder,  saying  over  and  over  again, "  Come,  wuke 
up,  Georgia." 

"*  Be  still !"  vociferated  the  little  fellow  at  last. 

**  Sh !  sh  t  don't  wake  up  the  baby,"  said  the 
mother,  but  Georgie  clamored,  and  presently  the 
baby  joined  in. 

''  Dear  me,  what  a  noise,"  said  Horace,  pettishly. 
The  mother  jogged  the  cradle  gently,  and  by  the 
time  its  refractory  occupant  was  quiet,  the  boy 
upon  the  sofa  was  sound  asleep  again,  where  he  lay 
till  past  nine  o'clock.  At  last  the  waking  up  scene 
was  recommenced,  and  the  mother  began  to  coax 
her  daughter  to  rock  the  cradle. 

Ungraciously,  at  last>  she  rose,  and  began  to  jog 


the  cradle,  muttering  something  about  the  plague  of 

!  babies. 

After  some  ten  minutes  of  coaxing,  with  "  Como 

;  now,  dof  Georgie,  come,  please  do,"  reiterated  for 
the  forties  time.  Master  Georgie  was  half  led  and 

;  half  carried  te  bed.    The  two  elder  children  went 
when  their  mother  did. 

Every  morning  a  similar  scene  was  carried  on 
before  breakfast  to  get  the  children  up,  and  before 
school  to  get  them  ready  and  started,  and  the 
"oome  now,"  and  the  "  please  do,"  were  about  as 
effectoal  as  in  the  previously  cited  instance,  usually 
resulting  in  the  children's  doing  as  they  pleased,  or 
being  hired  to  do  as  their  mother  pleased. 

Occasionally  the  tone  was  varied  to, "  I  wouldn't," 
"  now,  please  don't,"  when  Master  Horace  proposed 
to  go  skating  on  the  river,  or  riding  a  dangerous 
horse — or  Georgie  took  the  vases  from  the  mantel- 

<  piece  to  fill  his  little  wheelbarrow. 

Poor  Mrs.  Colman  sighed,  and  fretted,  and  wor- 
ried, but  never  triod  the  simple  remedy  once  re- 
commended  to  her,  a  little  firm  authority.     Her 

i  will  was  weak — the  children's  strong,  and  they 

'  came  off  victors.     There  are  many  Mrs.  Colmans, 

'  spoiling  many  families  of  children. 


INFANT  EDUCATION. 

I  would  raise  my  voice,  says  Doctor  Ferguson, 
against  that  pernicious  system  of  brain-work,  mis- 
called infantile  education.  It  ignores,  or  is  igno- 
rant of,  the  laws  both  of  the  physical  and  functional 
development  of  this  most  important  organ.  It  neg- 
lects the  sequences  under  which  its  various  faculties 
appear.  It  has  little  regard  to  the  laws  under 
which  the  senses  educe  the  powers  of  the  brain.  It 
cither  crushes  the  imagination,  so  active  in  child- 
hood, by  a  premature  development  of  the  reflective 
faculties,  or  it  overwhelms  a  faculty,  which  requires 
no  stimulus  by  a  ho||  of  artificial  expedients. 
Hence  the  greater  development  of  early  mischiefs: 
hence  the  instances  of  disproportional  faculties — 
the  wayward  will — the  unbalanced  conduct — the 
physical  exhaustion  and  cramped  development  of 
the  body,  the  result  of  the  contention  ot  unharmo- 
nions  and  disordered  powers'  and  passions.  The 
chapter  on  the  early  training  of  childhood  is  yet  to 
be  written ;  and  even  were  it  at  hand,  I  believe  that 
the  errors  of  the  present  system  are  so  methodized 
and  overrated,  so  many  prizes  are  offered  for  tread- 
ing its  paths,  that  few  would  listen  to,  and  fewer 
practice,  its  precepts.     One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
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minds  of  our  time,  (Sir  B.  Brodio,)  in  pointing  out  > 
some  of  its  vices,  has  all  but  preferred  leaving  the  5 
brain  fallow,  to  storing  it,  aa  it  is  now  stored,  in  > 
infancy  and  childhood.  5 


FUN  AT  HOME.  J 

Some  one  has  said : —  J 

Don't  be  afraid  of  a  little  fun  at  home,  good  peo-  ; 
pie  I  Don't  shut  up  your  house  lest  the  eun  should  \ 
fade  your  carpets  and  your  hearts,  lest  a  hearty  j 
laugh  should  shake  down  some  of  the  musty  old  | 
cobwebs  there !  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  sons,  let  J 
them  think  that  all  mirth  and  social  enjoyment  \ 
must  be  left  on  the  threshold  without,  when  they  \ 
come  in  at  night.    When  once  a  home  is  regarded  J 


only  as  a  place  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in,  the  work 
is  begun  that  ends  only  in  gambling  bouses  and 
reckless  degradation.  Young  people  must  have  fun 
and  relaxation  somewhere;  if  they  do  not  find  it 
at  their  own  hearthstones,  it  will  be  fouhd  at  other 
less  profitable  places.  Therefore,  let  the  fire  bum 
brightly  at  night,  and  make  the  house-nest  de> 
lightful  with  all  those  little  arts  that  parents  so 
perfectly  understand.  Don't  repress  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  your  children,*  half  an  hour  of  merriment 
around  the  lamp  and  firelight  at  home,  blots  out 
the  remembrance  of  many  a  care  and  annoyance 
during  the  day,  and  the  best  safeguard  they  can 
take  with  them  into  the  world,  is  the  unseen  inflw- 
ence  of  a  bright  little  domestic  sanctum. 


Paltto  §t)^MtmtnU 


A  SENSIBLE  YOUNG  LADY. 
Said  a  young  lady,  who  wai  fashionably  educated 
at  the  boarding-schools,  and  indulged  in  idleness 
at  home,  so  that  there  was  neither  strength  or 
elasticity  in  her  frame,  "  I  used  to  be  so  feeble  that 
I  could  not  even  raise  a  broom,  and  the  least  phy- 
sical exertion  would  make  me  ill  for  a  week.  One 
sweeping  day  I  went  bravely  to  work,  cleaning 
thoroughly  the  parlors,  three  chambers,  the  front 
hall,  after  which  I  lay  down  and  rested  until  nooc, 
when  I  arose  and  ate  a  heartier  meal  than  for  many 
a  day.  Since  that  time  I  have  oooupied  some  por- 
tion of  every  day  in  active  domestic  labor,  and  not 
only  are  my  fHends  congratulating  me  upon  my 
improved  appearance,  but  in  my  whole  being,  mind, 
body,  and  spirit,  I  experience  a  wonderful  vigor,  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Young 
ladies,  try  my  Catholicon." 


;  continually  tossed  about  amidst  rocks  and  shoals 
which  endanger  its  existence,  to  have  a  special  care, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life,  to 
maintain  a  quiet  possession  of  his  own  spirit. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPER  ON  HEALTH. 
Excessive  labor,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  de- 
privation of  sufficient  quantities  of  necessary  and 
wholesome  food,  habitual  bad  lodging,  sloth,  and 
intemperance,  are  all  deadly  enemies  to  human 
life;  but  they  are,  none  or  them,  so  bad  as  violent 
and  nngoverned  passions.  Men  and  women  have 
survived  all  these,  and  at  last  reached  an  extreme 
old  age;  but  it  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  a 
single  instance  can  be  found  of  a  man  of  violent 
and  irascible  temper,  habitually  subject  to  storms 
of  ungovernable  passion,  who  has  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life.  It  i«,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  every  one  desirous  to 
preserve  **  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  so  that 
the  brittle  vessel  of  life  may  glide  down  the  stream 
of  time  smoothly  and  securely,  instead  of  being 


SADDLE  HYGIENE. 

[A  writer  in  the  Independent  has  the  following 
pleasant  and  truthful  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ri- 
ding for  Health :] 

The  early  morning  ride  adds  vastly  to  the  stock 
of  a  man's  self-respect;  for  one  naturally  feels 
mean  on  getting  out  of  bed  with  the  sun  an  hour 
high.  As  yon  clatter  along  the  city  pavements  out 
toward  the  plank  road  which  leads  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  solitary  ring  of  the  horse's  hoofs  against  the 
'  brick  walls  and  the  closed  shutters,  and  the  morning 
papers  lying  untouched  on  the  door-step,  and  the 
watchman  dragging  himself  sleepily  homeward 
from  his  nightly  patrol,  minister  a  delicious  kind 
of  satisfaction  to  your  soul  that  you  are  really  out 
of  bed,  and  this  feeling  of  honest  pride  is  itself  an 
accessory  to  good  digestion. 

The  gentle  amble,  or  hand-gallop,  is  too  easy  a 
gait  for  a  short  ride,  and  so,  if  you  are  a  minister 
or  a  man  of  buBiness,  and  have  not  muoh  time  for 
recreation,  I  would  recommend  a  hard-trotting 
horse.  You  will  need  some  practice,  however,  or 
you  will  make  a  sorry  figure — your  legs  dangling 
against  the  creature's  ribs,  and  your  elbows  extended 
like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  your  body  as  passive 
a  lump  as  a  bag  of  corn  going  to  mill.  These  are 
invariably  the  constituents  of  verdant  riding  on 
hard  trotters.  Learn,  therefore,  to  rise  grace Ailly 
in  the  saddle,  after  the  fashion  of  John  Bull ;  the 
exercise  is  absolutely  splendid,  stimulating  the  ca- 
pillaries vastly  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes  against 
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the  person,  starting  a  genial  perspiration  over  the 
whole  body,  inflating  the  lungs,  opening  the  hepa- 
tic ductji,  likewise  the  pyloric,  and  a  great  many 
other?  which  you  will  find  named  in  Dunglisou's 
Dictionary. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  minister,  you  will  find  that 
a  daily  ride  in  the  saddle,  especially  if  it  contem- 
plate some  mission  of  benevolence,  will  wonderfully 
oxygenate  your  sermons ;  for  it  is  high  time  that 
preachers  and  parishes  were  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  good  sermons  and  good  arterial  blood  have 
strong  affinities. 

It  is  immensely  important,  as  I  have  just  now 
suggested,  that  your  ride  contemplate  some  good 
object,  besides  health,  which  shall  occupy  the 
thoughts.  One  of  the  most  miserable,  as  well  as 
ludicrous  spectacles  on  earth,  is  that  of  a  poor  dys- 
peptic bouncing  on  a  horse's  back,  day  after  day, 
saying  inwardly  with  every  jolt,  "It's  for  my 
health,  it's  for  my  health!"  I  have  seen  a  man 
sallow  and  cadaverous  after  six  mootfas  of  such 
penance.  Nay,  I  have  tried  it  myself  with  doleftil 
results. 

An  old  author  tells  of  a  rich  man  who  said  to  a 
poor  man,  "  I  walk  to  get  a  stomach  for  my  meat ;" 
"  and  I,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  walk  to  get  meat 
for  my  stomach."  Depend  on  it,  the  latter  won  the 
stomach,  if  he  missed  of  his  sirloin.  Take  admo- 
nition, dyspeptic  reader,  from  this  hint,  and  beware 
of  the  fully  of  getting  f\issy  about  health  on  horse- 
back or  anywhere  else. 

John  Wesley  was  a  broken-down  invalid  at  forty, 
hut  riding  in  the  saddle  some  thousands  of  miles  in 
th«  loork  of  preaching  saved  him  to  the  world  till 
past  fourscore;  whereas,  if  he  had  simply  ridden 
/or  health — a  selfish  consideration — doubtless  he 
would  have  died  in  his  prime.  On  reflection  I  be- 
lieve that  a  benevolent  errand  at  the  end  of  your 
ride  will  prove  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  ride  itself. 
A  distinguished  physiologist  has  remarked  that 


benevolence  promotes  the  centrifugal  action  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  We  all  know  that  selfishness 
is  mental  congestion,  and  why  should  it  not  tend  to 
physical  congestion?  No  doubt  it  does.  And  I 
have  seen  a  dyspeptic  dying  by  inches  under  the 
wear  and  tear  of  this  mean  thought,  that  his  per- 
sonal health  was  of  great  consequence,  when 
everybody,  even  his  wife,  knew  that  he  did  nobody 
any  good.  He  was  a  considerable  gymnast,  a 
constant  rider  ou  horseback,  a  marvelous  bather  in 
oold  water,  a  very  duck  (or  I  should  rather  have  said 
gander)  among  aquatic  bipeds,  and  yet  grew  no 
better,  but  worse,  from  day  to  day,  just  because  of 
selfishness. 


BAD  BREATH. 

■  If  when  the  face  is  brought  near  another's,  the 
lips  are  kept  firmly  closed,  there  is  no  bad  breath, 
that  which  comes  ttom  the  nose  not  being  percepti- 
Uy  disagreeable. 

Much  of  the  disagreeable  odor  of  a  late  meal 
may  be  avoided  if  the  teeth  and  month  are  well 
rinsed  with  warm  water,  and  the  tooth  brush  is 
passed  across  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 

In  some  persons,  a  foetor  of  breath  and  of  the 
feet  alteroate.  In  others,  both  are  present  at  the 
same  time. 

A  ficetid  effluvia  arises  usually,  if  not  always, 
frotn  throe  oaases ;  first,  it  is  hereditary,  being  con- 
nected  with  a  seroftilous  taint;  second,  it  arises 
fhim  a  want  of  personal  eloanliness ;  third,  it  at- 
tends a  disordered  siomaoh.  The  seoond  and  third 
suggest  their  own  remedies.  Tho  first  is  a  grievous 
and  mortifying  misfortune  te>  all  sensitive  minds, 
bui  it  may  be  remedied  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, by  persistent  hablta  of  strict  personal  cleanli- 
ness, by  large  out-door  activities,  personal  regular- 
ities, and  the  temperate  use  of  plain  substantial 
food.— fTa^/'t  Journal  of  Health, 


<  •  •  »  » 


gitttis  Uk  ^mnUt^tu* 


Bbe7. — A  very  eeonomieal,  and  most  savory  and 
delicious  dish,  ean  be  made  with  two  or  three  ! 
pounds  of  chuck-steak,  (a  cheap  part  of  beef,)  i 
which  infinitely  surpasses  the  tasteless,  insipid,  ! 
common  eating-house  stuff,  called  "  beef  alamode." 
Cut  the  steak  into  pieces  of  about  two  inches  \ 
square,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  large  | 
breakfast-enp  of  oold  water,  season  with  black  ! 
pepper  and  salt ;  put  it  on  the  fire ;  as  soon  as  it  \ 
boils  up,  stand  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer  for  two  , 
hours  and  a  half,  until  perfectly  tender.  While  • 
simmering,  tie  up,  with  a  bit  of  white   thread  or  I 


eottoD,  a  bunch  of  a  pennyworth  of  sweet  herbs, 
eomposed  of  knotted  marjoram,  winter  savory,  and 
a  little  thyme,  and  take  it  out  just  before  the  dish 
is  served.  Of  course,  the  stew  must  be  occasionally 
shaken,  as  all  others  are ;  remember,  however,  the 
fat  must  not  be  skimmed  off;  the  more  fat  there  is, 
the  better  is  the  stew.  This  dish  is  of  Italian  ori- 
gin, and  in  that  country  is  eaten  with  plain  boiled 
maoearoni  and  Parmesan  cheese,  cr  with  a  salad  ; 
and  with  either  it  is  a  "  dainty  dish  to  set  bcforo  a 
king."  Any  girl  from  a  charity  school  could  cook 
it,  while  an  alderman  of  Portsoken  Ward  and  a 
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three  stone  man,  or  a  cripple  from  the  vvorkhonse,  I  fire,  the  bread  may  be  placed  in  it,  and  the  procea 
would  equally  enjoy  it>  and  wish  he  could  eat  more.  <  of  toasting  carried  on.  while  the  serrant  was  at 


!  liberty  to  do  her  other  work.      Of   course,   the 
LiTiNG  TOO  HiaH. — There  is  a  dreadful  ambition  i  "  Tbast  Holder"  would  require  to  be  made  differ- 
abroad  for  being  "  genteeL''    We  keep  up  appear-  i  ently  to  suit  particular  shaped  gratee  and  fire- 
ances  too  often  at  the  expense  of  honesty ;  and,  <  places, 
though  we  may  not  be  rich,  yet  we  must  seem  to  be  <  ""^~~ 

80.  We  must  be  "  respectable,"  though  only  in  the  t^  cleak  Paint  that  is  not  Varnished.— Put 
meanest  sense— in  mere  vulgar  outward  show.  We  I  ^p^^  ^  ^i^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  y^^^^  whiting,  have  ready 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  patiently  onward  in  the  }  g^^^  ^.j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  p.^^^  ^^  flannel, 
condition  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Sod  to  call  I  ^hj^h  dip  into  the  water  and  squeeze  nearly  dry; 
us ;  but  must  needs  live  in  some  fashionable  state  \  ^^^^  ^^^  ^s  much  whiting  as  will  adhere  to  it,  ap- 
to  which  we  ridiculously  please  to  call  ourselves,  )  piy  ^  ^  ^he  paint,  when  a  litUe  rubbing  wUl  in- 
and  all  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  that  unsubstantial  >  gt^ntly  remove  any  dirt  or  grease;  wash  weU  oflf 
genteel  world  of  which  we  form  a  part.  There  is  >  ^j^jj  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^j,  ^^y  ^^h  a  soft  cloth.  Paint 
a  constant  struggle  and  pressure  for  front  seats  in  >  ^hus  cleaned  looks  equal  to  new ;  and  without  doing 
the  social  amphitheatre ;  in  the  midst  of  which  all  >  ^^^  i^^^  j^jury  to  the  most  delicate  color,  it  wiU 
noble,  self-denying  love  is  trodden  down,  and  >  preserve  the  paint  much  longer  than  if  cleaned 
many  fine  natures  are  ineviUbly  crushed  to  death.  5  ^.^j^  g^^p ,  ^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  require  more  than  half 
What  waste,  what  misery,  what  baakroptoy,  come  >  ^^^  ^^^^  usually  occupied  in  cleaning. 

from  all  this  ambition  to  dazzle  others  with  the  >  

glare  of  apparent  worldly  raooMi,  w«  need  not  de-  5  -p^ytu^y  Economy.— There  is  nothing  which 
scribe.  The  mischievous  resulU  show  themselves  5  g^es  so  far  toward  placing  young  people  beyond  the 
in  a  thousand  ways— in  the  rank  frauds  committed  .  ^^^1^  ^f  poverty,  as  economy  in  tbo  management 
by  men  who  dare  to  be  dishonest,  but  do  not  dare  $  ^f  ^^^^  domestic  afi-airs.  It  is  as  much  impossible 
to  seem  poor;  and  in  the  desperate  dashes  at  for-  ^  to  get  a  ship  across  the  Atlantic  with  half  a  doxea 
tune,  in  which  the  pity  is  not  so  much  for  those  who  <  ^utts  started,  or  as  many  bolt  holes  in  her  hull,  as 
fail,  as  for  the  hundreds  of  innocent  families  who  ^  ^  conduct  the  concerns  of  a  family  without  econ- 
aro  so  often  involved  in  their  ruin.  <  omy.     It  matters  not  whether  a  man  furnishes  litdo 

]"*"  ^  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a  continual 

Dbvonbhtrb  Stkw.— Mix  together  the  foHowing  S  leakage  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  parlor,  it  runa 
articles,  previously  boiled  and  shred  :  Potatoes,  I  ^way,  he  knows  not  how ;  and  that  demon,  Wtut^ 
cabbage,  (or  greens,)  and  onions ;  season  with  pep-  <  eries  "  More,"  like  the  horse  leech's  daughter,  untU 
per  and  salt;  put  the  whole  into  a  pan  with  a^  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to  give.  It  is  the 
lump  of  nice  beef  dripping,  or  butter;  sHr  it  unttl  <  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the  house,  and  it  is 
hot— it  is  then  ready  for  use.  Double  the  quantity  <  ^jjc  duty  of  the  wife  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong- 
of  potatoes  are  required  to  the  cabbage  and  onions.  <  f^ij  ^^^  of  it. 

This  is  a  cheap  dish,  and  oats  well  with  hot  or  cold  <  

meat    Potatoes  and  cabbage  left  at  dinner  the  day  I 

previous  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  water  <  Hot-cboss  Bunb.— Rub  four  ounces  of  bntter 
should  be  changed  at  least  twice  during  the  boiling  <  ^^  t^o  pounds  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  one 
of  the  onions.  s  ounce  and  a  half  of  ground  allspice,  cinnamon,  and 

I  mace,  mixed  together.     Put  a  spoonful  of  cream 

„  ^,  ,  .  «  ,        *     5  i°*o  a  cup  of  yeast,  and  as  much  good  milk  as  wiU 

TOAST.-Chestnnt  brown  i,  even  far  too  deep  for  ,  ^^^e  the  above  into  .  light  p«,te.  The  bans  wOl 
a  good  toast,  and  the  color  of  a  fox  is  rather  too  ^^^  ,^y  ;„  „„,  ,^j  ^^^„  ^^^  the  fire  to  rise, 
docp.     The  nearer  it  can  bo  kept  to  a  straw  color  >  •_  i    *        i^.       xv        t  i.    ^v  twi. 

,,  ,  ,.  .        X    XL    X    ^         J  XI-  ^.  ^     ^  previously  to  putting  them  into  the  oven.    When 

the  more  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  the  more  whole-  rJ^,-  ■,  *f-  -  -x. 

.^     Ml  V       rru         *!.  J     r    1-4  •  •       xt..    .    c  "al^  proved,  press  the  form  of  a  cross  in  the  centre, 
some  It  will  be.     The  method  of  obtaining  this  is  >     .,,  '^  ^.         ^, ,  ^ 

-    .  -.^         .411.       .       *v    u      J     .  c  "^^^  *  '"*  mould, 

very  obvious.     It  consists  in  keeping  the  bread  at  >  ^^^^ 

the  proper  distance  from  the  fire,  and  exposing  it  S 

to  a  proper  heat  for  a  due  length  of  time ;  or  it  ^  Corn  Muffins. — One  quart  of  Indian  meal 
may  be  done,  placed  on  edge  the  same  way  as  dry  I  sifted;  one  heaping  spoonful  of  butter;  one  quart 
toa^t  is  brought  to  table,  in  a  rack,  in  an  iron  or  \  of  milk  and  some  salt;  two  tablespoons  of  distillery 
brick  oven  of  a  proper  heat  For  those  who  "make  ^  yeast;  one  of  molasses.  Let  it  raise  four  or  five 
the  toast.,"  especially  if  a  large  quantity  be  required,  ^  hours.  Bake  in  mufiin  rings.  The  same  will  an- 
it  is  gonernlly  a  tedious  process,  and  for  this  reason  ^  swer  to  bake  in  shallow  pans.     Bake  one  hour. 

it  is  commonly  hurried.     But  if  the  toasting-fork  i  

was  discarded,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  small  ^  Raised  Muffins. — Take  three  eggs,  half  a  cap 
apparatus  made  of  wire,  long  enough  to  hold  three  ^  of  yeast,  a  little  salt,  a  quart  of  new  milk,  a  table- 
or  four  pieces  at  a  time,  and  so  contrived  as  to  \  spoonful  of  melted  bntter;  flour  enough  to  make  a 
slide  in  or  out  to  any  required  distance  from  the  5  thick  batter.    When  risen,  bake  in  rings. 


MfiiUttt  )xuA  Woxk  lUMt 


FASHIONS    FOR    AUGUST. 

BY  GBNIO   C.   SCOTT,   07  HEW  YORK. 

DETAILS   OF  DBSISH. 
PLATS   OF  FASHIONS    FOB  CHILDREN. 

The  group  of  children  on  the  plate  represent  a 
dancing  lesson  in  the  park  of  the  United  State? 
Hotel  at  Saratoga,  or  of  the  Ocean  House  in  New- 
port They  are  afifeoting  the  two  ttep  of  "  The 
Lancers/'  whieh  thej  witnessed  the  erening  previ- 
ous in  the  assemhly-room.  Such  exercises  improve 
the  health  and  the  attitude  more  than  the  gray  and 
grave  world  are  willing  to  admit  Neither  a  lady 
nor  a  juvenile  appear  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
in  action.  This  is  one  of  the  occult  reasons  why 
spruce  and  lively  widows,  who  wear  a  modestly 
coquettish  morning  toilette,  captivate  the  heart  of  a 
man  of  means  so  much  sooner  than  do  the  Miss 
Pensee  Rosas,  who  sit,  sigh  in  voluminous  surround- 
ings, study  music  and  the  libretto  of  the  next 
opera.  All  young  ladies  should  learn  to  dance,  and 
try  to  influence  their  brothers  to  do  likewise. 

Firift  toilet. — Checked  taffetat,  poplin,  or  muslin, 
in  emerald  or  isly  green  shade,  sleeves  short,  and 
trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and  black  silk  balls,  or 
tassel  trimmings.  Petite  eaeaque  of  black  silk, 
square  body,  and  closed  at  front  with  silk  buttons,* 
open  at  front  d  tablierf  and  trimmed  across  the 
bottom  and  up  the  front  of  the  skirt  with  tassel 
trimmings.  Chemitette  and  pantelets  embroidered. 
Lace  boots,  green  and  black.    Black  lace  armlets. 

Second  toilet. — Rose  colored  check  silk,  orna- 
mented with  eight  flounces,  edged  narrowly  with 
black  velvet  ribbon.  High  body,  forming  ap^/ertne, 
trimmed  with  one  flounce.  Sleeves  in  three  flounces. 
White  undersleeves  with  a  ruohe  border.  Ruche 
round  the  neck,  at  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  dress. 
Embroidered  pantelets,  black  satin  Fran^aie  booti, 
tipped  with  patent-leather  or  morocco.  Eid 
gloves. 

Third  toilet, — Robe  and  mantle  of  white  cache- 
mire,  embroidered  in  silk  and  garnished  with 
fringe.  Cap  of  groeeille  velvet  and  white  feather. 
White  gloves. 

Fourth  toilet. — Dress  of  Magenta  purple  silk — 
Stole — apron  with  front  of  body  and  armholes — 
of  black  taffetas,  trimmed  with  a  lilac  plitsi.  Head- 
dress of  lUao  ribbon.  Collar  and  sleeves  embroi- 
dered. 

Fifth  toiiet. — Turkish  costume  of  blue  eachemirc, 
embroidered  in  eoutache  with  yellow  silk.  Turkisli 
breeches  of  blue,  with  yellow  embroidered  side- 


;  band.  Yellow  stockings,  blue  gaiter  shoes,  red 
\  sash  around  waist  Blue  cap  and  tassel.  This 
;  dress  is  intended  for  a  little  boy  from  four  to  six 
;  years  old. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Straw  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
trimmings  for  dresses,  as  well  as  into  the  confections 
for  bonnets. 

The  gauze  of  ChamMry  is  destined  to  a  great 
vogue  this  year.  The  tissue  is  both  light  and  firm, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  retaining  for  a  lung 
time  its  primitive  freshs  ess. 

Plain  colors  are  preferred — the  blue  and  the  rose 
;  are  the  mode. 

Novel  dispositions  of  silk  muslins  compose  also 
pretty  toilets. 

Flounced  robes,  with  the  flounees  edged  with  a 
bias,  are  extremely  delicate  and  fascinating.  Six 
flounces  form  the  tour  of  the  skirt,  continuing  up 
the  front  in  the  shape  of  an  apron.  The  round- 
cornered  tunic,  edged  with  a  large  houillonniy  is 
regarded  as  quite  rieherehS.  When  the  body  is 
iUcollettS — in  case  of  a  bdll  dress,  for  example — the 
I  plitsi  or  plaiting,  as  the  head  of  the  body,  is  open 
en  cceur ;  but  when  the  body  is  high,  it  is  com- 
pleted by  a  ^ehu  pelerine  in  stuff  similar,  with 
plaiting  and  flounce  at  the  edge. 

The  mantelet  which  accompanies  this  dress  is  of 
silk  tissue.  The  body  of  the  mantelet  is  trimmed 
with  barrettes  placed  at  the  top,  simulating  three 
plaits  at  the  top  edge.  This  mantelet  terminates 
at  the  bottom  in  a  flounce  twelve  inches  deep,  sur- 
mounted by  one  of  nine  inches.  One  or  two 
flounces  is  quite  the  fashion  for  the  bottom  of  a 
mantelet 

Dresses  of  poult  de  soie  are  more  light,  trimmed 
with  cross-rows  of  ribbons  forming  an  apron  front, 
the  ends  of  the  ribbon  rows  finished  with  a  straw 
ornament  Frequently,  a  fall  of  lace  depends 
from  each  cross- row  of  ribbon.  The  body  is  closed 
at  front  with  plain  buttons,  and  it  is  in  the  pointed 
form.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  rib- 
bon and  lace. 

Robes  of  foulard  are  made  with  only  one  deep 
flounce  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  skirt 

Ciuaques  of  black  silk,  cut  nearly  as  long  as  the 
dress,  and  with  flowing  sleeves,  are  still  the  favored 
over-dresses  for  young  ladies;  they  are  lined  with 
white  silk,  which,  at  the  ends  of  the  sleeves,  b 
formed  in  a  plissi  a  couple  of  inches  deep. 

The  black  silk  mantelet,  made  by  plaiting  a  pine- 
apple pointed  back  to  a  yoke  which  extends  so  as 
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to  lend  the  appearance  of  increased  width  to  the  ^ 
shoulders,  is  the  principal  over-garment  now  8uen  > 
in  our  churches  or  on  our  promenades.  The  bottom  ^ 
points  01  the  mantelet — both  before  and  behind —  > 
extend  nearly  to  tho  bottom  of  tho  dress.  They  ^ 
are  trimmjd  more  or  less  elaborately,  carrying  the  > 
cost  of  them  as  high  as  ninety  dollars,  or  down  as  ? 
low  as  twenty-five.  The  ninety  dollar  silk  mante-  > 
lets  at  Stewart's  are  made  from  taSeCas  glaee,  very  > 
thick,  lustrous,  and  pliable,  worth  eight  dollars  a  ^ 
yard.  The  trimmings  consist  of  deep  falls  of  lace,  > 
velvet  and  fringe  trimmings,  with  tassels,  Ac.  i 

A  new  kind  of  galloon  for  trimming  over-dresses  ^ 
has  just  been  invented,  and  bids  fair  to  obtain  very  > 
general  favor  ,*  for  it  is  not  expensive,  while  it  is 
very  lasting,  and  Imitates  embroidery.     It  is  to  bo  I 
seen  at  Stewart's,  and  at  Edward  Lambert  &  Go's. 

We  have  seen  some  elegant  black  silk  and  velvet 
caeaqtietf  intended  as  the  highest  style  of  morning 
call  costume,  with  sleeves  very  ample,  pointed,  and 
the  open  in  seam  joined  by  trellis- work  of  silk  cord. 
The  garment  tracing  the  outline  of  the  figure  with- 
out fitting  closely,  and  quite  long,  with  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  at  the  side-seams  loft  open  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  trimmed  like  the  sleeves.  A 
small  cape  of  lace,  or  a  fall  of  lace  round  tho  neck 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  sleeves,  is  much  admired, 
and  some  employ  a  cord  and  tassels  for  the  waist. 

The  bemout  and  shawl-shftped  mantillas  of 
striped  and  checked  tissues  and  cashmeres  and 
cashmerettes,  are  still  in  vogue,  including  many  of 
those  in  mixtures  and  small  chocks,  woven  with 
the  robes,  in  summer  stufifs. 

•  As  there  appears  to  be  no  very  happy  medium  in 
mantelets,  for  a  lady  of  taste  and  modest  desires  to 
unite  upon,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  India 
shawl  and  the  superb  Paisley  pale  ends  worn  by 
many  of  our  most  select  ladies. 

The  evening  robes  of  tulle  and  tarlatan  are  cut 


with  pofluted  bodies,  derai-dfcoUettif  one  or  two 
bouillon*  forming  the  short  sleeve,  and  the  skirt 
covered  with  bouillons,  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
ascend,  and  either  all  whit^  or  alternating  with 
lojo,  blue,  and  orange. 

Qold  waist-ribbons  and  waist-buckles,  with 
golden  tissues  in  spots  for  bridet  of  bonnet«,  and 
for  head  dresses,  are  quite  the  fashion  on  high  dress 
occasions,  such  us  bridal  balls  and  bridal  receptions. 

Toilets  for  children  are  light  and  lively,  and  be> 
sides  those  indicated  by  the  pictare-plate,  tbe 
shapes  are  duplicated  in  bareges,  muslins,  quiltings, 
and  nankins ;  also,  batiste  is  in  great  vogud  as  a 
material  for  infants'  dresses. 

Bonnets  are  about  the  same  an  when  last  re- 
ported, save,  perhaps,  the  border  is  more  round 
and  less  pointed ;  but  the  shape  is  still  high,  and 
far  forward  in  the  border,  receding  at  the  sides  to 
the  ears,  and  the  square  crown  is  preferred  for 
evening  wear.  There  is  no  established  style  for 
trimmings ;  but  if  tbe  bonnet  is  of  cactus  chip,  or 
of  Belgian  straw,  or  Italian  rice  straw,  the  curtaia 
is  of  silk,  and  the  orown  either  covered  with  net, 
or  not,  according  to  taste;  but  the  sparce  trimming 
of  ribbon  roleaux,  or  tracery  over  the  forehead, 
with  blonde  ruches  for  cheeks,  and  a  tuft  of  large 
red  velvet  flowers  on  the  left  side,  and  a  torsade  of 
ribbon  leading  to  the  other  side,  and  ending  in  a 
knot,  with  plain  strings,  is  the  preferable  style. 
Fall  dress  bonnets  of  crapes  in  lively  shades  are 
elaborately  trimmed  with  lace  and  straw  confec- 
tions, tufts  of  flowers  and  blonde  with  golden  petals, 
and  golden  figures  on  tho  bridet. 

The  bracelet  is  a  massive  and  plain  gold  ring, 
and  the  ear-rings  are  in  the  square-edged  hoop- 
form,  finely  chased  on  the  surface  and  edges.  Tbe 
ceinture  with  knot  and  long  lappet  ends  is  still  in 
favor  for  evening  dress.  Both  i^^pagode  and  tho 
demi-gigot  sleeve  is  in  fashion. 


^tw  §MUni%0n^, 


EunrKKTs  of  Akalttical  Geomxtbt,  aito  op  the  DimREx- 
TiAL  AND  INTMRAL  CALCULUS.   By  Charles  Davies,  LL.D. 
Now  York :  A.  &  Bamea  <£  Burr. 
In  1S36  Professor  Davies  published  a  treatise  on 
Analytical   Geometry,  designed   specially  for  the 
pupils  of  tho  Military  Academy,  and  in  its  con- 
struction gave  but  little  attention  to  the  supposed 
wants  of  other  institutions.     Since  then,  the  study 
of  tho  higher  mathematics  has  been  more  generally 
introduce!    in    Colleges,    Academies,    and    High 
Schools,  and  now  a  new  and  entirely  revised  edition 
of  tho  work  is  issued  to  meet  a  more  universal  de- 
mand. 


"V^oMAN's  Home  Boox  or  Health.    By  John  Stainback 
'Wilson,  M.  D.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lAppincoU  <£  Cb. 

Designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  many  cheap 
books  on  the  subject,  which  have  done  so  much  evil 
by  their  circulation  in  a  concealed  manner.  It  is,  as 
its  title  indicates,  intended  specially  for  women,  and 
gives,  in  plain  language,  information  in  regard  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  without  the  use 
of  dangerous  remedies ;  also  in  regard  to  the  laws 
of  health  and  their  observance.  The  author  seems 
to  have  written  with  a  sincere  desire  to  impart  use- 
ful information. 
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Oeamm  Ain»  FomAQi  PLAirafl.  A  PractioAl  Treotise,  ^ 
comprisiog  their  Matural  Hi0toi7,  Comparative  No-  ( 
tritive  Value,  Method  of  GultiTating,  Cutting,  and  J 
Curing;  and  the  Management  of  Grass  Lands  in  the  ^ 
United  States  and  British  Provinces.  By  Charles  < 
L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  J 
of  AgPlotiMum,  etc*  Witii  IVO  fflnstraUont.  Fifth  ( 
edition.  Revised. «id  oakugtd,.  Boatan:  CNid^i ' 
J!iiehol9,Uei§QK  • 

This  important  rohime  gfres  a  description  of  all 
the  useiul  graflbe*  found  ii^  our  ields  and  pastures; 
and  embodies  the  most  reoeni  practical  aad  scften- 
tlfle  informiation  on  their  history^  culture,  and 
nutritive  ralue.  The  grass  crop  of  the  United 
States,  annuaUy,  for  hay  and  pasturage,  is  estiniated 
at  the  enormous  value  of  three  hundred  millions  of  i 
dollars;  informaUon  in  regard  to  its  culture  is 
tfaer^fbre  of  great  importance. 

The  wbrk  befbrs  ns  contains  descriptions,  more 
or  less  minutely,  of  226  kinds,  known  as  1ru9 
grasses,  or  the  Otaminm,  which  embrace  most  of  • 
the  grains  ealtlrated  and  used  b j  man,  as  wheat, 
lye,  Indian  com,  rice,  etc.,  besides  the-  artificial 
grasses,  "or  plants  cultivated  and  used  like  grasses, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  grass  fiunily,"  including 
the  clovers,  lucerne,  and  the  like,  and  the  grass-like 
rushes,  earioes,  and  sedges,  commonly  called 
grasses,  many  of  which  are  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings true  to  nature.  From  these  the  inquiring 
reader  may  readily  learn  the  name,  properties, 
mode  of  culture,  and  value  of  any  variety.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  chapters  on  '^The  Climate  and 
Seasons,  and  their  Influences  on  the  Grasses 
"  Selection,  Mixture,  and  Sowing  of  Grass  Seeds ,-" 
"Time  and  Mode  of  Cutting  Grass  for  Hay;" 
"Curing  and  Seeuring  Hay,"  and  "  General  Treat- 
ment of  Grass  Land."  Altogether,  the  book  forms 
a  most  important  addition  to  our  agricultural  liter- 
ature. 

How  10  EirjOT  Lm;  oa,  Physical  aitd  Miktal  HTOisiri. ' 
By  William  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  Author  of  Consump-  \ 
tion  Prevented;  Observations  on  Epilepsy;  8faip< 
and  Shore  Physician  and  Surgeon;  the  Sabbath 
Ifade  for  Man,  Ac,  Ac.  Philadelphia:  Jamea  Chalten  \ 
tf  Am. 

"  This  work  explains  the  reciprtioal  actioo  of  the 
body  and  mind,  and  shows  how  much  human  hap- 
pine99  depends  upon  their  nice  adjustment  and  the  [ 
knowledge  of  their  agency.  The  author  is  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
and  the  treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases,  and  having ' 
devoted  years  of  study  to  this  department,  is  ena- 
bled to  present  a  popular  treatise  of  great  value 
and  interest  to  every  student,  professional  man, 
and,  in  fact,  to  every  family.  It  embodies  the 
principles  and  facts  contained  in  his  able  work, 
"Clerical  Health,"  which  was  universally  com- 
mended  by  the  press." 

Lewis  AmmrDiL;  oa,  tm  Bah  Road  of  Lwa.    1^  Frank 
,  E.  Smedley,  Author  of  Frank  Farieigh.    Philadel-  \ 
'  phia:  T.  B-  P^ienon  rf  Brothen. 
A  fast  story,  as  its  UUe  indicates. 
TOL  XTI. — 10 


Mzuju  Ctows  AND  Dart  FAaimro;  oomprismg  the 
Breeds,  Breeding,  and  Management  in  Health  and 
.  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock;  the  Selection  of 
,  Milch  Cows,  with  a.lUU  explanation  oi  Guenon's 
Method;  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the 
Production  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese;  Embody- 
ing the  Most  Recent  Improvements,  and  Adapted 
to  Panning  in  the  United  States  and  Kitish  Pro- 
vinoe^  With  a  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Husbandry  ot 
HoUand;  to  which  is  added  HorsfiUl's  System  of 
Dairy  Management  By  Charles  Flint  Liberally 
lUttstcalied.   Boston:  Ctotby.<6IfieboU. 

The  comprehensive  title  of  this  book,  given 
above,  leaves  little  for  us  to  say  as  to  its  scope,  or 
in  regard  to  the  information  it  contains.  Farmers 
and  Dairymen  will  understand  its  value  better  than 
our  unskilled  wordr  can  set  it  forth.  The  excellei t 
chi^acter  of  the  letter  press  and  engravings  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  publishers.  It  is  really  a 
pleasure  fbr  the  eyes  to  move  over  its  dearly  printed 
pages. 

MsMon  or  thi  Dvchsss  or  Onuuirs.  Translated  from 
the  French.    New  York:  Charles  Senbncr. 

This  volume  oontaina  a  txanslatlon  cf  the  Me- 
moir by  the  Marquess  da  U.,  and  of  various  sou- 
venirs and  letters  collected  by  Prof.  Schubert  It 
is  one  of  the  choicest  examples  of  a  noble  woman- 
hood. The  translator  remarks  in  his  preface: 
"  The  oharacter  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  one 
of  such  remarkable  loveliness,  and  shines  with  such 
radiant  lustre  in  the  midst  of  the  French  Court, 
and  in  the  subsequent  trials  to  which  die  was  sub- 
jected after  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  it 
is  worthy  of  the  most  carefhl  study." 

BcTUiHis.  New  York :  Derby  <£  Jack$on. 
.  With  this  unsuggestive  title,  we  have  a  stoiy  of 
unnsnal  ability.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a  young 
lady  yet  in  her  teens;  if  so,  she  has  begun  surpass- 
ingly well.  Rutledge  is,  by  far,  the  freshest  and 
most  spirited  society  novel  of  the  year.  The 
•faaracters  are  drawn  with  nice  discrimination,  and 
considerable  skill  in  portraiture,  and  the  incidents 
are  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  reader's  mind 
steadily  reaching  forward.  We  have  not  been  so 
much  interested  in  a  story  for  a  long  time. 

Exmipoiuirsoirs  Discouaszs.  Delivered  in  Broadway 
Church,  New  York.  Reported  as  Delivered  by  the 
Author.  ByE.H.Chapin,D.D.  First  Series.  New 
York :  O.  HuteMnsm. 

A  volume  of  sermons  from  this  eloquent  preacher 
and  lecturer  cannot  fhil  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 
The  merit  of  Mr.  Chapin's  discourses  does  not  lie 
all  in  his  effective  delivery ;  they  hold  the  reader 
by  their  fine  construction,  power  of  language,  and 
strong  words  said  in  the  cause  ot  humanity  and 
vital  religion. 

A  Moraift's  TaiAis.    By  the  Author  of ''My  Lady." 

New  York :  Harper  <#  Brothert. 

An  attractive  English  story,  that  W9  saa  Is  gain« 
ing  good  opinions. 
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CHUKcn  Crokal  Book  :  Containing  Tunes  and  Hymns  i 
for  Congregational  Singing,  and  Adapted  to  Choirs 
and  Worship.  By  B.  F.  Baker  and  J.  W.  Tufts. 
Boston :  Oosby,  NichoU,  Lee  A  Co. 

In  this  volume,  for  use  in  congregational  singing, 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  familiar  hymns,  with 
the  music  of  the  air,  and  also  an  organ  accom- 
panimenL  It  strikes  us  as  a  timely  and  desirable 
publication. 

Daitsburt  Housb.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  New  York : 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

This  is  the  story  for  which  the  Directors  of  the 
"  Scottish  Temperance  League"  gave  a  priie  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate "  the  injurious  effects  of  Intoxicating  Drinks, 
the  advantages  of  Personal  Abstinence,  and  the 
demoralizing  operations  of  the  Liquor  Traffic."  It 
is  a  story  of  great  power. 

HiSTORT  07  Genghis  Khan.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  c 
York :  Harper  <£  Brothers.  ^ 

Mr.  Abbott  never  seems  tired  of  writing  in  this  < 
direction ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  the  public  < 
whom  he  addresses  never  ^ts  tired  of  hearing  ^ 
from  him.    The  history  of  Genghis  Khan  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  his  series  of  Histories  for 
School  and  Family  Libraries. 

A  Smallr  HistcIbt  of  Gsxbcb,  fbov  trk  Earliest  Tihxs  \ 
fo  IHE  Roman  Conquest.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.  I 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  York:  | 
Harper  rf  BrotherB. 

This  History  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Public  \ 
Schools  throughout  the  country,  being  a  more  \ 
elementary  book  than  the  larger  History  of  Greece 
by  the  same  author,  which  will  appropriately  suc- 
eeed  it  in  more  advanced  classes.  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  condensed  histories  of  Rome  and 
England. 

PoKxs.  By  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.  D.  New  York :  Maton  \ 
rf  Brothers. 

A  volume  of  poems  breathing  the  pore  spirit  of 
bnmanity.  The  author  has  not  written  in  mere 
playful  gratification  of  a  busy  and  creative  fancy, 
bat,  evidently,  with  the  poet's  noblest  end,  to  make 
truth,  as  he  saw  it,  beautiful  and  attractive.  He 
understands  the  meaning  of  that  fine  sentiment, 
**  Song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth,"  and  has  not 
wasted  his  fine  powers  in  a  mere  ambitious  display 
designed  as  a  monument  to  his  genius.  Of  such 
monuments  we  have  too  many,  and  they  are  about 
as  cold  and  useless  in  the  world  of  literature  as 
ornate  sculptures  in  a  grave-yard.  We  want  poets  \ 
who  do  not  think  of  fame,  but  of  humanity.  Dr. 
Holcombe  is  one  of  these,  and  we  commend  his 
elegant  volume  as  full  of  voices  for  the  common 
heart,  speaking  to  it  not  only  in  the  busy  day,  but 
in  the  calm  evening  and  morning  hours,  when  the 
mind's  deeper  oonsoioiuniess  awakens.  It  is  a  book 
•f  true  poetry. 


The  LrTTLE  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  Gray,  Author  of  "The 
Gambler's  Wife,"  "Young  Prima  Donna,'*  "Sybil 
Lennard,"  Ac,  Ac.    PhihKlelphia:   T.B.Petermm  <ft 
Brothers. 
Mrs.  Gray  always  writes  with  sufficient  skill  and 

truth  to  nature  to  hold  the  reader's  interest.    '*  The 

Little  Beauty/'  is  a  good  noveL 
•  
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Text  Book  of  Intelleetual  Philosophy,  for  Schools 
(  and  Colleges :  Containing  an  Outline  of  the  Sci- 
\  ence,  with  an  Abstract  of  its  History.  By  J.  T. 
c  Champlain,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College. 
^  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  A  Co. 

>  Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators.  Translated  or 
\  Edited  by  J.  S.  Watson.  New  York:  Harper  4 
S  Brothers. 

I  Sermons  by  Bev.  W.  Morley  Punshon.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  plea  for  Class-Meetings,  and  an  Intro- 
ducf ion  by  Rev.  William  H.  Milbum.  New  York : 
Derby  A  Jackson. 

The  Home-Book  of  Health  and  Medicine ;  or, 
the  Laws  and  Means  of  Physical  Culture.  Adapted 
to  Practical  Use,  embracing  Laws  of  Digestion, 
Breathing,  Ventilation,  Use  of  the  Lungs,  Circula- 
tion and  Renovation,  Laws  and  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  Bathing,  How  to  Prevent  Consumption, 
Clothing  and  Temperance,  Food  and  Cooking,  Poi- 
sons, Exercise  and  Rest,  Ac,  Ac.  By  W.  A.  Alcott, 
M.  D.  With  Thirty-one  Illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia: G.  G.  Evans. 

Elements  of  English  Gompoeition,  Grammatical, 
Bhetoriealf  Logical^  and  Practical.  Prepared  foe 
Academies  and  Schools.  By  James  R.  Boyd,  A  JL, 
Author  of  Annotated  Editions  of  English  Poets,  of 
"  Elements  of  Logic,"  of  an  improved  edition  of 
<<  Kame's  Elements,"  etc.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
A  Burr. 

Walter  Ashwood:  A  Love  Story.  By  Paul 
Siogvolk.    New  York :  Rudd  A  Carleton. 

A  Discourse  on  th4  Life,  Charaeter,and  Oeuisu  of 
Washington  Irving.  Delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  New  York,  on  the  8th  of 
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P.  Putnam. 
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Glass  Book  of  Botany.  Being  OuUines  of  the 
Structure,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants, 
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OUB  OLD  APPLE  TREE. 

There  it  stood,  close  to  the  kitohea  door,  that  old 
apple  tree,  gnarled  and  bent,  distorted  and  twisted, 
no  grace,  nor  symmetry,  nor  beaaty  about  it — 
nothing  but  ruggedness,  and  barrenness,  and  unre- 
liered  homeliness. 

We  slipped  our  fingers  along  the  scarred,  knotted 
trunk,  which  age  and  storms  had  blighted,  we  saw 
where  the  axe  had  hewn  away  the  strength  of  its 
great  boughs — and  we  said  to  ourselyes  there  could 
be  neither  life,  nor  growth,  nor  bloom  in  that  old, 
miserable,  broken-backed  apple  tree. 

So,  we  talked  of  cutting  it  down — we  said  the 
huge,  misshapely  thing,  standing  right  before  the 
door,  out  off  the  view  of  the  meadows  an^  tho  hills 
that  lay  beyond,  and  locked  thomselres  in  lovingly 
with  the  sky.  We  talked  of  cutting  it  down,  but 
we  thought  with  a  little  shiver  of  that  first  stroke 
of  the  **  woodman's  axe "  on  the  old  trunk,  for 
after  all,  it  was  an  apple  ^«e,  and  oh !  of  how  much 
that  was  fragrant,  and  beautiful,  and  Aom^-like 
was  this  the  suggestion ! 

The  very  name  brought  with  it  old  memories  of 
the  days  when  we  played  under  another  apple  tree, 
which  had  fallen  into  old  age  now;  we  saw  the 
great  white  tent  as  it  spread  its  folds  open  every 
Hay,  as  sails  spread  themselves  to  the  sea  breezes; 
we  saw  its  underlining  of  green,  and  the  nests 
swinging  in  the  boughs,  and  heard  the  sweet  rain 
of  the  robins'  songs  in  the  early  spring  mornings — 
we  saw  the  white  blossoms  frosting  the  grass  every 
time  the  wind  went  with  its  loving  fingers  amongst 
the  boughs — and  long  afterward — for  the  summers 
were  long,  then,  as  the  years  are  now — we  saw  the 
great  red  fruit  blushing  amid  the  green  leaves,  like 
goblets  of  wine,  and  in  the  still  autumn  mornings 
there  was  the  soft,  pleasant  sound  of  the  ripe  ap- 
ples dropping  on  the  grasa 

And  iAm  apple  tree  too,  perhaps,  had  its  legends 
and  stories,  and  associations  which  the  dumb 
boughs  could  not  utter.  Perhaps  that  bowed 
head  had  worn  the  blossoms  of  centuries  of  years, 
and  in  the  joy  of  its  youth,  and  the  strength  and 
glory  of  its  prime,  what  little  children  had  played 
through  the  long  summer  days  under  its  shadows  ? 
what  golden  beads  had  it  sheltered  that  now  were 
gray  ones?  how  many  birds  had  swung  their  < 
nests  and  poured  their  sweet  songs  in  its  boughs  ? 
what  springs  had  gone  in  their  grace,  what  summers 
in  their  glory,  what  autumns  in  their  pomp,  and 
what  winters  in  white  mufllers,  oyer  its  head  f  and 
how  the  gifts  which  it  shook  down  from  its  groen 


arms  every  October  ccgoiced  the  hearts  that  gathered 
them! 

We  thought  of  all  this,  and  then  we  looked  at 
the  old  tree,  standing  there  and  scarring  the  laud- 
scape  with  its  black,  huge,  ungainly  figure,  and 
yet — there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  household — we 
hadn't  the  heart  to  cut  it  down,  for,  after  all,  it  was 
an  aj^le  tree. 

And  at  last  the  long,  eold  spring  rains  began  to 
clear  away,  and  the  sky  put  on  a  softer  look,  and 
there  were  pleasant,  half-mysterious  prophesies  ia 
the  sunbeams,  and  the  winds  that  played  amongst 
them;  and  the  far-off  hills  began  to  turn  from 
brown  to  beryl,  and  the  long  meadows  to  put  on 
an  emerald  facing,  and  suddenly  the  boughs  of 
the  old  apple  tree  began  to  put  out  a  faint  green 
fluting. 

We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
beheld  it ;  we  looked  at  that  blasted  trunk,  and  it 
didn't  seem  possible  it  could  hold  living  veins  and 
arteries  that  could  bear  up  sap  into  those  black 
boughs,  so  that  they  too  should  burst  out  in 
strength  and  beauty,  and  bear  their  part  in  tho 
poem  of  a  new  spring. 

But  so  it  was — the  old  apple  tree  kept  on  bravely, 
the  spring  rains  baptized  it,  the  spring  sunshine 
blessed  it  with  its  thousand  loving  hands,  and  the 
light  green  fluting  grew  into  dark  frilling,  and 
then  there  began  to  be  faint  flushings  of  pink 
among  the  green,  which  grew  more  emphatic  every 
day,  and  one  by  one  the  white  blossoms  crept  out, 
until  at  last  the  old  apple  tree  stood  there  crowned 
with  beauty  as  never  bride  was  crowned  with  jewels, 
a  sight  to  gladden  the  eyes  and  rejoice  the  heart — 
its  homeliness  apd  old  age  all  gone,  it  stood  there, 
renewed  and  redeemed  with  the  glory  of  its  first 
youth. 

How  its  white  looks  waved  in  the  soft  May  winds, 
sanctifying  the  air  with  their  perfumes!  how  its 
snowy  banners  spread  their  stately  folds  in  tho 
sunshine,  while  we  stood  every  day  at  the  door  and 
window,  and  feasted  our  eyes  upon  its  beauty  as 
we  never  feasted  them  before,  for  never  apple  tree 
was  crowned  with  such  affluence  of  blossoms,  until 
one  by  one  the  grass  was  frosted  all  over,  as  though 
the  frosts  of  November  had  crept  bock  into  tho 
heart  of  May. 

And  now  the  small  green  fhiit  has  begun  to  ap- 
pear among  the  thick  leaves — the  blossoms  aro 
fulfilling  their  prophecy — there  hangs  among  the 
boughs  the  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest 

And  how  like  is  that  old  apple  tree  to  many  a 
•         (128) 
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liaman  life— withered  and  bMTeiii  and  which  men  ; 
count  worthleu  and  broken. 

But  if  the  rains  could  fall  sofUy  about  their 
roots,  and  the  sunbeams  call  to  them,  how  would 
these  lives  that  men  condemned  put  on  new  strength 
and  beauty — ^for  they  are  not  dead  yet !  how  would 
the  green  leaves  begin  to  appear,  and  fair  blossoms 
wave  rejoicingly  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Oh,  it  is  better  to  be  patient  and  hopeful,  for 
every  human  soul  carries,  like  that  old  apple  tree, 
in  its  blackened  trunk,  the  pQ99ibilitif  c/  a  new  life  J 
a  life  which  shall,  in  its  old  age,  be  fragrant  with 
blossoms  and  ripe  with  fruit,  which  the  angels  shall 
count  worthy  to  gather  into  the  gamer  of  Heaven ! 

V.  F.  T. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIPB. 

From  the  volame  of  poems  by  Dr.  Holoombe, 

reoently  published  by  Mason  A  Brother,  we  take 

this  fine  specimen.    It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  a 

■killed  hand,  and  touehes  the  chords  like  a  matter: 

THK  MYSTIC  UNIOM. 

A  light  of  glory  to  our  feet  benighted ! 

A  voice  of  resurrection  to  the  dead — 
**  E'en  as  the  father  to  the  son  united. 

Bo  shall  ye  be  to  Christ,  your  living  head." 

What  doth  it  mean  ?    In  these  poor  hearts  of  oars 

Can  the  Omniscient  a  sojourner  be. 
As  sunbeams  nestle  in  the  souls  of  flowers, 

Or  angels  come  to  sleeping  infancy  ? 

Ah,  yes !    Rejoice,  ye  contrite,  broken-hearted 
His  holy  presence  dissipates  your  sin  ; 

Remember  how  the  raging  storm  departed 
From  the  lone  ship  when  Jesus  slept  therein. 

Oh,  let  his  love,  a  sacred  fire  outgoing, 

Consume  each  molten  image  fh>m  our  sight; 

And  be  our  spirits,  to  his  truth  inflowing, 
Transparent  as  the  diamond  is  to  light. 

It  is  the  soul  which  makes  its  own  externa] ; 

AU  things  are  outbirths  from  her  inmost  sphere ; 
Sunshines  of  peace  on  landscapes  ever  vernal. 

And  waates  of  winter  come  alike  from  her. 

The  love  of  God,  the  fealty  which  we  owe  Him, 
Grafted  apon  our  hearts,  and  fruitful  there^ 

Will  make  the  outward  life  a  noble  poem, 
By  making,  first,  the  inner  life  a  prayer* 

Is  not  the  holy,  beautiful  ideal. 

The  Fa' her  of  our  hope,  and  joy  and  love  f 
Which  comes  incarnate  in  the  grosser  real. 

Remolding  it  by  patterns  fh>m  above  7 

Joy  springs  from  sorrow,  virtue  from  temptation, 
And  daily  death  is  but  a  happier  birth ; 

Then  comes  our  Sabbath  of  regeneration. 
Uniting  heaven  forevermore  with  earth. 


DAILY  LIFE. 

''But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thoo^it, 
As  well  as  by  want  of  hearf 

We  suppose  that  no  one  who  has  not  an  educated 
conscience,  and  a  high  ideal  of  life,  can  rightly 
interpret  the  true  meaning  and  awful  force  of  those 
words  of  Thomas  Hood's. 

For  it  isn't  in  great  actual  deeds,  in  sudden 
heroic  impulses,  or  occasional  lofty  purposes,  tiiat 
life  consists-'it  is  in  the  genertl  temper  of  the 
heart,  the  loving,  trustful  foul  that  looks  out  with 
watchful  eyes  upon  every  hour  and  oircnms taace, 
seeking  to  do  good,  to  bless,  and  be  blessed,  as  one 
has  opportunity. 

And  yet,  what  a  fHghtfbl  mistake  most  people 
make  in  this  matter — good  sort  of  people,  we  mean, 
or  those  that  are  considered  so — ^people  who  simply 
live  to  enjoy  themselves  firom  dty  to  day,  good- 
natured,  agreeable,  good-hearted,  ready  at  any  time 
to  do  you  a  courteous,  or  obliging  set — and  yet 

\  what  real  richness  or  perfhme,  what  real  deptii  or 

\  gracioosness,  is  there  in  their  lives. 

\     And  what  will  become  of  these  good  sort  of 

\  folks  when  their  lives  are  opened  before  them  by 

<  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  their  eyes  are  opened, 
(  too,  to  see,  and  their  hearts  to  understand,  what  a 

<  true  ideal  of  life  is ;  what  are  its  solemn  relations 
\  and  duties,  and  sanctities ;  what  will  they  think  of 
c  themselves  when  they  see  what  a  poor,  miserable, 
\  unfruitful  work  their  living  has  been  ?     How  will 

<  they  answer  the  voices  which  must  call  to  them  on 
i  every  side—"  What  has  your  life  been  worth  ?" 
i  **  With  how  many  good,  just,  true,  self-sacrlficiog 
c  deeds  have  you  filled  it  ?  How  much  better  is  the 
( world  because  yon  have  lived  in  it?"  Tet  these 
\  very  same  people  would  be  terribly  shocked  at 
c  being  called  selfish,  indolent,  ineffective. 

I     Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  God  calls  very  few 
of  ns  to  do  great  deeds  in  life ;  very  few  days  furn- 
ish us  with  opportunities  for  high  and  heroic  ac- 
complishment, but  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  a 
**  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,"  and  to  have 
a  broad,  generous,  loving  spirit,  a  soul  set  to  sweet 
( tunes  for  the  love  of  humanity,  and  that  goes  about 
(  seeking  to  do  little  daily  acts  of  practical  good  to 
\  others — a  soul  that  carries  with  it  always  the  sweet 
(  spices  of  charity,  and  pity,  and  tenderness,  will  be 
the  one  which  shall  wear  the  brigntest  crown  in  the 
great  "exhibition  day"  of  eternity.  y.  f.  t. 


«THB  FDTURB  ABTIBT.* 

There  is  something  more  than  a  simple  love  of 
pictures  in  the  calm,  meditative  face  of  that  boy. 
He  is  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  theme  of  the 
picture,  as  of  the  wnnderful  skill  by  which  it  wss 
produced.  A  desire  to  create  with  the  pencil  is 
stirring  in  his  mind.  He  is  the  fViture  artist,  and 
the  world  will  hear  of  him  in  the  lapse  of  years. 


EDITORS'    DEPABTMENT. 
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THE  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS. 

Addrmed  to  the  Lad^  who  tmt  Ihem, 

BT  TnoiinA  p.  TOWmBfll. 

Th«ir   fragraoe*   bftanteUi   «U   the   rooms,   and 

throbs 
Sweetly  among  mj  thoughts,  as  some  old  tune 
Windeth  around  the  bye-lanes  of  the  heart 
And  floats  along  its  dreams. 

They  came  to  me, 
Those  wondrous  blossoms  from  the  heart  of  June, 
With  the  mom's  dews  upon   them;    there  were 

buds 

Opening  their  snowy  bosoms  to  the  sun. 
And  sweet  moss  roses,  wHh  their  crimson  throats 
Breathing  out  spicy  odors ;  and  there  lay. 
Scattered  amidst  them,  gentians,  with  the  look 
Of  the  blue  eyes  of  o  ildren  in  their  dreami, 
And  flntingr  of  the  purple  mignoDette 
Winding  round  honeysuckles. 

Lady,  thou, 
Whoee  fair  hands  gathered  theee^  and  grouped  them 

here. 
With  such  rare  grace  to  fdast  the  stranger's  heart 
Thine  eyes  had  nerer  gazed  un,  for  thy  gift 
Of  these  June  flowers  I  thank  thee. 

It  may  be 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  know  what  welcome  sweet  they 

gave 
The  stranger  to  her  home — ^what  voices  crept 
Up  from  their  hearts  of  crimson  and  of  gold. 
In  firagrant  blessings  on  her. 

May  Ood  grant 
Thy  life,  sweet  lady,  like  thy  gift  this  mom, 
Be  scattered  thick  with  blossoms  that  shall  yield 
Their  sanctifying  odors  down  thy  years ; 
And  glad  hearts  bless  thee  for  thy  loring  deeds 
As  mine  now  blesses  thee !  and  may'st  thou  wear 
Flowers  in  immortal  settings,  fairer  far 
Than  those  thou'st  gathered  in  the  Junes  on  earth. 


•LUOILB." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  pnem  running  through 
a  whole  volume,  by  "  Owen  Meredith,"  which  bus 
just  appeared,  and  been  republished  by  Ticknor  k 
Fields.  It  is  a  story  in  rhyme,  of  consideniblc 
power  and  versatility,  and  indicates  advancemert 
in  the  author,  who  is,  as  it  is  known,  a  son  of  the 
novelbt  Bulwer.  He  takes  a  nom  de  plume  that 
might  better,  now,  be  laid  aside.  The  preface  u 
addressed  to  his  father  in  a  commendable  spirit 
We  should  infer  that  the  young  poet  had  already 
seen  something  of  life,  and  the  dark  side  of  char- 
acter. His  hero  is  an  English  Don  Juan,  sod  his 
career  has  its  leesoos-^though  not  instruetiTc  In  the 
biglMr  moralities.  The  son  inherits  his  ftuher's 
talents,  and  if  he  has  hie  fktber's  perserering  in« 
dustry,  the  literary  world  will  give  him  a  pretty 
high  place,  in  time. 


8ATINQS  OF  GHILDBEN. 
A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following  sayings  of  a 
little  one : 

''  Driving  up  to  my  gate,  our  little  Maggie,  a  very 
!  sprightly  talker.  Just  twe  years  old,  wished  to  take 
I  a  buggy  ride.     I  drove  her  to  the  stable,  where  the 
man  was  busily  engaged  in  rubbing  and  brushing 
a  horse  with  a  large  brush.    She  watched,  apparently 
!  with  great  interest.    When  she  i^etnmed  to  the 
I  house  her  Ma  asked  her  what  she  saw  at  the  stable, 
and  as  she  had  never  seen  a  brush  used  for  any- 
thing else  than    blacking   boots,  very  naturafly 
replied — '  Mamma,  I  saw  a  man  blacking  a  horse.' 
Yesterdsy,  whilst  riding  in  the  buggy,  and  a  plea- 
\  sent  breese  was  stirring,  she  said — '  The  wind  it 
[  going  to  make  some  nice  air.'  ^ 

"  She  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  her  papa's 
I  ability.  Seeing  a  chicken  entirely  destitute  of 
I  feathers,  said,  <  Papa,  wont  yon  make  some  feathers 
:  fur  the  poor  little  naked  chicken  7' " 


CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  18  DUE. 

We  must  suggest  to  come  of  our  exchanges,  the 
edit4irs  of  which  do  net  seem  well  posted  in  regard 
to  the  usages  of  the  press,  thai  in  copying  articles 
fVnm  the  "  Home  Hagasine  "  due  credit  should  be 
^iven.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  appropriate  the  good 
things  we  have  provided  without  so  much  as  saying, 
"  By  yo::r  leave,  sir !"  We  could  give  the  names 
of  certain  papers  in  which  articles  from  our  maga- 
rine  have  appeared  without  credit;  but,  as  from 
their  character  it  seems  probable  they  were  not  the 
original  sinners,  but  found  the  articles  in  other 
publications,  minus  the  credit  that  was  due,  we 
forbear,  lest  wrong  be  done  to  a  brother  editor  who 
would  npt  do  an  unfair  thing  for  the  world. 


A  FAMILY  SCHOOL. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  advertiss* 

ment  of  a  Family  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

>  We  know  Mr.  Beaman  and  his  family,  and  can 

f  speak  advisedly  in  regard  to  the  advantages  his 

•  school  pAssesses.     Girls  placed  in   his  care  will 

•  come  under  healthy  moral  influences,  and  hairS 
their  minds  carefully  trained. 


«A  JAR-NOT  OF  HONEY." 
Our  engraving  with  this  title  will  suggest  to  dlf^ 
ferent  readers  diflerent  contents  of  the  matrimonial 
iar,  the  cover  of  which  not  being  removed,  we  can- 
not speak  with  certainty  of  what  is  below.  We 
are  very  sure,  however,  that  it  is  not  of  honey,  nor 
any  of  life's  sweet  confections.  "A  Pickle  Pot* 
would  have  been  the  more  appropriate  designation, 
if  the  faces  of  those  who  have  just  tried  its  quallij 
may  be  taken  as  an  index. 
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HEROISM. 
BT  nuEir  0.  L.  mCBKL. 

We  sing  of  the  hearts  whose  tides  of  lifb 

Flow  out  on  the  battle-field. 
Whose  pulses  throb  to  the  passion-strife. 

And  "  die,  but  will  nerer  yield ;" 
We  write  of  the  strong,  undaunted  soul. 

That  climbs  to  the  heights  of  fame, 
And  leaves  through  th'  coming  years  to  roll 

"  The  poor  triumph  of  a  name;" 

We  bind  on  the  brows  of  those  who  win. 

Bright  wreaUis  of  laurel  and  bay ; 
At  the  temple-gates  they  enter  in. 

And  their  mandates  we  obey ; 
But  heists  as  loyal  to  truth  and  righty 

And  as  strong  to  "  do  and  dare/' 
Beat  in  the  silenoe,  and  out  of  sights 

Make  of  their  lives  a  prayer. 

The  souls  that  perfect  through  suffering  grow. 

In  pain  that  is  worse  than  death, 
B  ar  more  than  the  hearts  whose  life-tides  flow. 

The  banners  of  strife  beneath; 
Love  that  has  gathered  its  brightest  sheaves, 

And  woven  its  brightest  dreams — 
Then  wakens  to  find  how  life  deceives. 

The  heart  that  in  trusting  jfleans; 

Tet  bears  with  a  courage  strong  and  high. 

The  burdens  that  wear  to  death. 
Finds  where  the  pavements  of  crystal  lie 

The  glad  triumph  of  its  faith ; 
For  Ood,  all-seeing,  binds  up  at  last, 

The  wounds  that  we  meekly  bear. 
And  all  on  the  altars  oi  sufiering  cast> 

The  purified  garments  wear. 
Charlotte  Centre,  If.  Y. 

CAPITAL. 
Here  are  some  capital  remarks  ftrom  somebody, 
in  answer  to  the  wish  we  hear  so  often  fW>m  the 
lips  of  young  men  who  have  large  ambition,  but 
htUe  taste  for  patient  industry — "I  wteh  I  had 
Capital!"  Why,  capital  does  not  bring  ultimate 
•uooess  once  in  a  score  of  times ;  the  oi^ital,  we 
meani  that  is  not  made  by  the  individual  who  uses 
it: 

'*  Now,  suppose  you  had  capital — what  would  you 
do  with  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  you  have  capital. 
Haven't  you  got  hands  and  feet,  and  body  and 
muscle,  and  bone  and  brains,  and  don't  you  call 
(hem  capital !  Oh !  but  they  are  not  money,  say 
you.  But  they  are  more  than  money.  If  yon  wiU 
use  them  they  will  make  money,  and  nobody  can 
take  them  from  yon.  Don't  you  know  how  to  use 
ihem  ?  If  you  don't  it  is  time  you  were  learning. 
Take  hold  of  the  first  plow,  or  hoe,  or  jack-plane, 
or  broad-axe  that  you  can  find,  and  go  to  work. 
Your  capital  will  soon  yield  you  a  large  interest. 
Aye,  but  there's  the  rub ;  you  don't  want  to  work, 
jon  want  money  or  credit  that  you  may  play  the 
gentleman  and  speculate,  and  end  by  playing  the 


I  vagabond,  or  you  want  a  plantation  and  negroes, 
!  that  yon  may  hire  an  overseer  to  attend  to  them 
I  while  you  run  about  over  the  country  and  dissi- 

*  pate  and  get  in  debt;  or  you  want  to  marry  some 
\  very  rich  girl,  who  may  be  foolish  enough  to  take 
)  yon  for  your  fine  clothes  and  good  looks,  that  she 
[  may  support  you. 

I  **  Shame  upon  you,  young  man  !  Go  to  woik 
)  with  the  capital  you  have;  you'll  soon  m.ke  inter- 
\  est  upon  it,  and  with  it  to  give  yon  .  s  much  money 
)  as  you  want,  and  make  you  i€«l  like  a  man.  If 
)  you  can't  make  money  npon  what  capital  you  have, 
\  you  couldn't  make  it  if  you  had  a  million  of  dollars 
>  in  money.  If  you  don't  know  how  to  use  bono 
»  and  muscle  and  brains,  you  would  not  know  how  to 
I  use  gold.  If  you  let  the  capiul  yon  have  lie  idle, 
)  and  waste  and  rust  out,  it  would  be  the  very  same 

*  thing  wi^  you  if  you  had  gold :  yon  would  onlij 
!  know  how  to  waste." 


SPEAK  TENDERLY. 
"When,  some  three  weeks  since,  some  forty  of  the 
children  in  charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
New  York,  were  arranging  for  removal  to  the  west, 
a  boy  was  folding,  with  great  care,  his  old  cap, 
having  previonsly  taken  ont  its  lining — a  smsll 
piece  of  faded  calico.  'John,'  oalled  a  friend, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  greased 
calico?'  < Please  sir,  it  is  not  greased;  it  is  all 
that  I  hare  to  remember  my  dead  mother  by ;  ifi 
part  of  her  dress,  which  I  cut  off  when  she  lay 

dying  in  the  garret  in  street'      The  qnestioo 

and  Uie  answer  were  too  much  for  the  little  fellow, 
and  putting  the  strip  under  his  shirt,  next  to  his 
;  breast,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  filled 
the  room  with  his  sobs. 

"  Man,  woman,  whoever  you  be,  speak  tenderly  to 
that  boy  across  the  way.  He  may  be  an  orpha» 
His  mother  and  his  father  may  both  be  in  the 
graveyard  yonder.  Dear  child  !  he  has  none  bat 
his  own  little  hands  by  which  to  work  his  way  ia 
the  world.  Speak  kindly  to  him.  Perhapa  aone 
day  an  orphan  may  walk  the  earth  whose  name  and 
yours  shall  spell  alike." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs.  C H. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  are  enabled 
J  to  inform  you  that  "  Januart  aki>  Jukk  "  was 
(  originally  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, and  you  can  probably  obtain  the  volume  by 
applying  to  Louie  Gaylord  Clark,  Editor  Knicker- 
bocker Mayaxine,  New  York.  V.  F.  T. 

The  following  articles  »re  respectfully  declined : 
«  Robin  Red  Breast,"  "  To  Clarence,"  "  Far  from 
my  Native  Land,"  "The  Roses'  FesUvaL" 

0t^  A  correspondent  informs  ns  that  tiie  article 
"  Our  Singing  School,"  which  appeared  in  a  late 

\  number  of  the  Home  Magaxine,  "  is  a  most  shame- 
ful plagiarism,  copied  aloMst  vorbatim  et  literatim 
fVom  a  book  published  by  L.  P.  Crown  ib  Co.»  of 

;  Boston,  enUtled  Our  Pariah." 
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PATTERN    FOB    EDGING. 


HEAD   DBESSBS. 


UNDER    BLBEYB, 


LITTLB   GIBL'S   DRESS. 


HAIB   BBACBLET. 


CANZON,  OF  WHITE  MUSLIN. 


DRESS  FOR  YOUNG  LADY. 

The  material  U  thin  Swiss  muslin,  formed  with  a  double  skirt,  each  having  a  broad  hem. 
The  body  is  high,  with  an  insertion  band  trimmed  with  lace.  Over  this  is  worn  an  upper 
body  of  white  taffeta,  with  a  small  shoulder  piece,  and  cut  square  across  in  front  and 
back.  This  body  is  qnadrilled  by  narrow  black  Tclvets,  which  cross  each  other  at  intervals 
of  about  an  inch.  They  commence  at  the  edge,  under  a  small  bow.  and  extend  the  fall 
length  of  the  waist,  terminating  at  the  bottom  In  loops  r.nd  ends,  which  full  over  the  skirt 
in  the  form  of  lappets.  The  short  puffed  sleeves  are  gathered  into  a  narrow  band,  and 
ornamented  with  bows  and  ends  of  black  velvet.. 


COBNUOOPIA    STOVB   ORNAMENT. 


EDGING    IN    FRIVOLITE    OR    TATTING. 


'O     >',AV    ^o  J o  Joy  o 
NEEDLEWORK    PATTERN. 


NAMES    AND    LETTERS    FOR    MARKING. 


SLIPPER    PATTBBK. 


BOOK    MABEEB. 


THE   LADIES' 
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PATIMA. 

BY   NINA   H . 


SiltnUy  the  day  deolinet, 
Moftns  the  night  hreeie  throngh  the  pines, 
And  the  last  faint  ciimaon  glow 
Tips  with  light  eaeh  waring  hough, 
While  the  mist  the  mountains  wore. 
Wafted  from  the  sunset  shore. 
Melts  away,  throngh  crystal  hars. 
Into  the  wide  realm  of  stars. 


Louder  moans  the  rising  gale^ 
And  the  stonn«oloads  swifter  sail. 
O'er  the  rayless  depths  of  hearen. 
As  hj  demon  spirits  driven 
Still  unto  the  listener's  ear. 
O'er  the  tempest  riseth  olear, 
Lilce  a  wail  of  destiny. 
The  wild  tumult  of  the  sea! 


'*  Now  a  low  and  tremhling  thrill 
Stirs  the  leares  that  late  were  still," 
And  the  sea  ware's  distant  moan 
Bises  with  a  muffled  tone ; 
Sullenly  the  dusk  descends — 
With  it  erery  object  blends — 
And  a  coming  tempest  broods 
O'er  the  forest's  solitudes. 


Dreamily  the  drift-wood  flame 
Sings  and  flickers  on  the  same. 
And  the  shadows  walk  the  floor, 
Beckoning  throngh  the  half-shut  door; 
While  upon  the  antique  walls. 
Where  the  light  reflected  falls, 
.Many  a  face,  with  smile  or  frown, 
Looks  in  moreless  quiet  down. 


Bending  by  the  flreside  lone^ 
Where  resounds  no  human  tone. 
While  in  noiseless,  mystic  play. 
Bound  her  phantom  shadows  stray; 
How  the  firelight's  fitful  beam 
Lights  her  face  with  transient  gleam. 
And  rereals  the  beauty  rare. 
Of  its  features,  high  and  fair. 


BAids  the  maiden  yet  more  low, 
O'er  the  embers  ruddy  glow. 
As  a  thousand  fancies  start 
From  the  chambers  of  her  hear^ 
And  a  roiceless,  spirit-chime, 
Hastening  the  steps  of  time. 
Leads  along,  throngh  opening  flowers. 
The  entranced,  golden  hours. 


See  her !  through  the  darkness  peering, 
As  if  longing  half— half  fearing. 
Lest  her  eager  gaie  may  meet, 
Aught  her  spirit  fears  to  greet ; 
What  a  world  of  meaning  lies 
p   In  those  deep  and  starry  eyes. 
Woman's  pride — all  else  abore— 
Woman's  roaming,  woman's  lore  t 
TOt.  XTI  — 12 


'Gainst  the  antique  window  pane. 
Madly  drires  the  chilling  rain, 
Upward  through  the  purple  air, 
Flings  the  oak  his  branoh3S  bare, 
And  the  shrunken,  blasted  pine. 
Of  some  scathing  past — a  sign, 
Like  a  seer,  stands  silently. 
Facing  the  relentless  sea ! 
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Lovingly  the  firelight  lingeri 
O'or  the  maiden's  snowy  fingers, 
Pictured  form  and  carling  tress, 
Holds  she  in  their  fond  caress ; 
And  she  speaks,  as  if  the  tone 
Of  her  heart  most  reach  his  own. 

"  Ah,  there  loon  shall  come  a  day, 
I  may  cast  this  frame  away, 
Mouth  so  sweet,  though  nnreplying, 
Always,  even  to  my  sighing. 
Eyes  that  ever  gaze  in  mine 
With  that  fixed  and  saintly  shine. 
Forehead,  ronnd  whose  surface  fair 
Droop  the  waves  of  auburn  hair. 

"  For  he  cometh  o'er  the  main 
Ne'er  to  leave  my  side  again— 
I  shall  see  the  kindling  glance 
Light  his  living  countenance^ 
And  this  outline  poor  and  cold 
All  'tis  given  me  now  to  hold. 
Will  beside  his  presence  seem 
Like  the  figure  of  a  dream." 

Louder  shrieks  the  wrathful  storm. 
Round  the  dwelling  safe  and  warm, 
Mingles  with  its  surging  moan 
Many  an  anguished  human  tone, 
Swelling  from  the  angry  sea. 
Up— up— to  Infinity  I 

Onward,  with  their  ceaseless  flow. 
Steadily  the  billows  go ; 
Never  wreck  behind  remains. 
On  those  pathless,  watery  plains, 
Telling  where  beneath  them  sleep 
Earth's  beloved,  lone  and  deep. 
Swept  from  life's  impetuous  pride 
Into  the  relentless  tide. 

From  the  cloisters  of  the  Night, 
Steals  the  morning,  robed  in  light, 
All  along  his  glowing  track 
Tones  of  music  echo  back. 
Dewy  flowers  their  censers  swing, 
Early  birds  their  matins  sing. 
In  the  bine  and  sunlit  sky 
Lurks  no  trace  of  storms  gone  by. 


Fair  the  blossoms  starry  fold 
Over  graves  our  hearts  that  hold, 
Bathed  in  sunniest  light,  the  Day 
Which  shall  bear  oMr  light  away, 
And  from  Logo's  bewitching  dream, 
Sweetest  in  its  parting  gleam. 
Many  a  soul  has  wnked  to  feel 
Pangs  one  Future  shall  reveal. 


DIDN'T    LIKE    HIS    WIFE. 

BY   MARGAEET    LTON. 

Ora  minister  is  a  favorite  in  the  congrega- 
^  lion ;  he's  so  approachable,  so  kind,  so  pleft> 
I  sant  and  sympathixing !  Everybody  likes 
!  Mm — the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the 
j  poor.  AnjI  he's  sucli  an  eloquent  preacher! 
'  In  all  his  private  relations,  as  well  as  in  his 

>  public  ministries,  he  seems  about  as  near  pcr- 
)  fection  as  can  be  hoped  for  on  this  earth. 
I  Now,  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  our  minis- 
!  ter. 

But  there  is  no  unmixed  good  in  this  world. 
!  We  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  our  minister 
I  without  the  accompaniment  of  some  unplea- 
\  sant  drawback.  Mr.  Elmore  has  a  wife,  and 
'  a  minister's  wife,  it  is  well  known,   is  not 

>  usually  pprfect  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregation. 

>  There  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  our 
)  case.  Mrs.  Elmore  was  no  favorite.  What 
\  the  real  trouble  was  I  did  not  know  from  per- 

>  sonal    observation.      But   no   one   seemed  to 

>  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  her.  When  I 
!  say  no  one,  I  refer  to  the  ladies  of  our  congre- 
[  gation.  When  Mr.  Elmore  was  the  subject  of 
^  conversation,  you  would  be  almost  certain  to 

>  hear  the  remark — <*  Ah,  if  it  wasn't  for  bis 
I  wife." 

Or — ««What  a  pity  Mrs.  Elmore  isn't  the 
j  right  kind  of  a  woman !" 

Or — "  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  he  has  a  wife  so 
!  poorly  fitted  for  her  position !" 

So  the  changes  rang.  Mr.  Elmore  had  been 
J  our  minister  for  over  a  year,  and  during  that 

>  time  very  little  had  been  seen  of  his  wife  in  a 
asocial  way.  The  ladies  of  the  congregation 
\  had  called  upon  her,  and  she  had  received 
I  them  kindly  and  politely,  but  with  a  certain 
\  distance  in  her  manner  that  repelled,  rather 

>  than  attracted.     In  every  case   she  returned 

>  these  calls,  but  when  repeated,  failed  in  that 
J  prompt  reciprocation  which  her  visitors  ex- 
/  pected.  There  are,  in  all  congregations,  cep* 
'  tain  active,   patronizing  ladies,  who  like  to 

>  manage  things,  to  be  deferred  to,  and  to  mak« 
\  their  influence  felt  on  all  around  them.  The 
I  wife  of  our  previous  minister,  a  weak  and 

>  facile    woman,   had    been    entirely   in    their 

>  hands,  and  was,  of  course,  a  great  favorite. 
\  But  Mrs.  Elmore  was  a  different  character 
\  altogether.  You  saw  by  the  poise  of  her 
I  head — ^by  the  steadiness  of  her  clear,  dark 
)  blue  eyes — and  by  the  firmness  of  her  delicate 
)  mouth,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  indepenjjfot 
I  thought,  purpose,  and  self-reliance.  Polite 
( and  kind  in  her  intercourse  with  the  oongre- 
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gation,  thcro  wafs  withal,  a  coldness  of  man- 
ner that  held  yoa   at  a  certain   distance,  as ; 
surely  as  if  a  barrier  had  been  interposed. 

It  was  a  serious  trouble  with  certain  ladies) 
of  the  congregation,  this  peculiarity  in  the  \ 
minister*8  wife.  How  he  could  ever  have  I 
married  a  woman  of  her  temperament  was  • 
regarded  as  a  mystery.  He  so  genial — she  so  ; 
cold ;  he  so  approachable  by  every  one — she  | 
80  constrained  ;  he  all  alive  for  the  church —  \ 
and  she  seemingly  indifferent  to  everything! 
but  her  owa  family.  If  she  had  been  the  I 
lawyer's  wife,  or  the  doctor's  wife,  or  the  wife  ; 
of  a  merchant,  she  might  have  been  as  distant 
and  exclusive  as  she  pleased ;  but  for  the  | 
minister's  wife  I  O  dear !  it  was  terrible ! 

I  had  heard  so  much  said  about  Mrs.  Elmore, 
that,  without  having  met  her  familiarly,  or< 
knowing  anything   about   her  from  personal ; 
observation,  I  took  for  granted  the  general  | 
impression  as  true 

Last  week  one  of  my  lady  friends,  a  member  | 
of  Mr.  Elmore's  congregation,  called  in  to  see  \ 
me.  I  asked  her  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  I 
sit  for  the  afternoon.     But  she  said — 

**  No  ;  I  have  called  for  you  to  go  with  me  ^ 
to  Mrs.  Elmore's." 

**  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  | 
her,"  was  my  answer. 

**  No  matter,"  was  replied,  **  she's  our  min- 1 
ister's  wife,  and  it's  your  privilege  to  call  on  ; 
ber." 

*'  It  might  not  be  agreeable,"  I  suggested ; ! 
•*you  know  she  is  peculiar." 

"Not  agreeable   to  the  minister's  wife  toi 
have  a  lady  of  the  congregation  call  on  her  I" 
and  my  friend  put  on  an  air  of  surprise. 

«<  She's  only  a  woman,  after  all,"  I  remarked, 
<*  and  may  have  her  likes  and  dislikes,  her  \ 
peculiarities  and  preferences,  as  well  as  other  \ 
people.     And  I'm  sure  that  I  have  no  desire  to ! 
intrude  upon  her." 

"  Intrusion !     How  you  talk  I     An  intrusion  ; 
to  call  on   our  minister's  wife!     Well,   that; 
sounds  beautiful,  don't   it  ?    I  wouldn't  say ! 
that  again.     Come,  put  on  your  bonnet.     I 
want  your  company  and  am  going  to  have  it." 

I  made  no  further  objection,  and  went  with 
my  lady  friend  to  call   on  Mrs.  Elmore.     Wc  < 
sent  up  our  names,  and  were  shown  into  her  | 
neat  little  parlor,  where  we  sat  nearly  five; 
minutes  before  she  came  down. 

**  She  takes  her  own  time,"  remarked  my  i 
companion. 

•If  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  was  said  i 
had  been  translated  into  a  sentence  it  would 
have  read  thus — 


"  She's  mighty  independent  for  a  minister's 
wife !" 

I  did  not  like  the  manner,  nor  the  remark 
of  my  friend,  and  so  kept  silent.  Soon,  there 
was  a  light  step  on  the  stairs,  the  rustle  of 
garments  near  the  door,  and  then  Mrs.  Elmore 
entered  the  room  where  we  were  sitting.  She 
received  us  kindly,  but  not  with  wordy  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure.  There  was  a  mild, 
soft  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile  on 
her  delicately  arching  lips.  We  entered  into 
conversation,  which  was  a  little  constrained  on 
her  part ;  but  whether  this  was  from  coldness, 
or  diffidence,  I  could  not  decide.  I  think  she 
did  not,  from  some  cause,  feel  entirely  at  her 
case.  A  remark  in  the  conversation  gave  my 
companion  the  opportunity  of  saying  what  I 
think  she  had  come  to  say. 

"That  leads  me  to  suggest,  Mrs.  Elmore, 
that,  as  our  minister's  wife,  you  hold  yourself 
rather  too  far  at  a  distance.  You  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  this,  but  as  it  is  right  that  you 
should  know  how  we  feel  on  this  subject,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  being  frank  with  you.  Of 
course,  I  mean  no  offence,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  hurt  at  an  intimatidn  given  in  »11  kind- 
ness." 

I  looked  for  a  flash  from  Mrs.  Elmore's 
clear  bright  eyes,  for  red  spots  on  her  cheeks, 
for  a  quick  curving  of  her  flexible  lips — but 
none  of  these  signs  of  feeling  were  apparent. 
Calmly  she  looked  into  the  face  of  her  monitor, 
and  when  the  above  sentence  was  complete, 
answered  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice — 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  spoken  so  plainly. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  offended.  But  I  regret  to 
learn  that  any  one  has  found  cause  of  complaint 
against  me.  I  have  not  meant  to  be  cold  or  dis- 
tant, but  my  home-duties  are  many  and  various, 
and  take  most  of  my  time  and  thoughts." 

"  But,  my  dear  madamy  was  answered  to 
this,  with  some  warmth,  "  you  forget  that  for 
a  woman  in  your  position  there  are  duties  be- 
yond the  home  circle  which  may  not  be 
omitted." 

"  In  my  position  ?"  Mrs.  Elmore's  calm  eyes 
rested  in  the  face  of  my  companion  with  a  look  of 
inquiry.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you." 

"You  are  the  wife  of  our  minister." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that."  I  thought  I  saw  a 
twinkle  in  Mrs.  Elmore's  eyes. 

"Well,  ma'am,  doesn't  that  involve  some 
duties  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  home  ?" 

"No  more  than  the  fact  of  your  being  a 
merchant's  wife  involves  you  in  obligations 
(hat  reach  beyond  the  circle  of  your  home. 
My  husband  is  your  minister,  and,  as  such. 
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you  have  claims  upon  him.  I  think  he  is 
doing  his  duty  earnestly  and  conscientiously. 
I  am  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  children, 
and,  as  such,  I  too  am  trying  to  do  my  duty 
earnestly  and  conscientiously.  There  are  im- 
mortal souls  committed  to  my  care,  and  I  am 
endeayoring  to  train  them  up  for  HeaTcn.*' 


I  mean  that,  of  course."  The  warm  blood  mounted 
I  to  the  very  forehead  of  my  lady  monitor. 

Mrs.  Elmore  smiled  briefly,  and,  as  the  light 
;  faded  from  her  countenance,  said,  in  her  graie, 
I  impressive  way, 

**  I  trust  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
I  each  other.     But  I  think  a  word  or  two  more 


**  1  think  you  misapprehend  your  relation  to  )  is  required  to  make  my  position  clear.    In 
the  church,'*  was  replied  to  this,  but  not  in  >  arranging  for  my  husband's  services,  no  stipu- 


the  confident  manner  in  which  the  lady  had  at ; 
first  spoken.  | 

**  I  have  no  relation  to  the  church  in  any 
way  dififerent  from  yours,  or  that  of  oth^r 
ladies  in  the  congregation,"  said  Mrs.  Elmore, 
with  a  decision  of  tone  that  showed  her  to  be 
in  earnest. 

'*  But  you  forget,  madam,  that  you  are  the  j 
minister's  wife.'* 

**  Not  for  a  moment.    I  am  the  minister's 


lation  was  made  in  regard  to  mine.  If  the 
congregation  expected  services  from  me,  the 
fact  should  have  been  stated.  Then  I  would 
have  communicated  my  view  in  the  case,  and 
informed  the  congregation  that  I  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  public  duties.  If  this  had 
not  been  satisfactory,  the  proposition  to  my 
husband  could  have  been  withdrawn.  As^t  is, 
I  stand  unpledged  beyond  any  lady  in  the 
parish ;  and  what  is  more,  shall  remain  un- 


wife,  but  not  the  minister.     He  is  a  servant  of )  pledged.     I  claim  no  privileges,  no  rights,  no 

the  congregation,  but  I  am  not !"  )  superiority  ;  I  am  only  a  woman,  a  wife,  and 

I  glanced  toward  my  friend,  and  saw  that)  a  mother — ^your  sister  and  your  equal — and  as 


she  looked  bewildered  and  at  fault.     I  think! 
some  neW  ideas  were  coming  into  her  mind. 

*♦  Then,  if  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  "  you  : 
are  in  no  way  interested  in  the  spiritual  wel-  \ 
fare  of  your  husband's  congregation  ?" 


8Uoh  I  ask  your  sympathy,  your  kindness,  and 
your  fellowship.  If  there  are  ladies  in  the 
congregation  who  have  the  time,  the  inclina- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  engnge  in  the  more 
public  uses  to  be  found  in  all  religious  societies, 


*0n  the  contrary,"  replied  Mrs.  Elmore,  **I )  let  them,  by  all  means,  take  the  precedence. 


foel  deeply  interested.     And  I  also  feel  inter- 
ested in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  other  congre- 
gations.    But  I  am  only  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  my  chief  duties  are  at  home.     If,  time : 
permitting,  I  can  help  in  any  good  work  out- 
side of  my  home,  I  will  put  my  hand  to  it  { 
cheerfully.     But,   home  obligations  are  first ! 
with  me.     It  is  my  husband's  duty  to  minister  I 
in  spiritual  things — not  mine.     He  engaged  to  < 
preach  for  you,  to  administer  the  ordinances  \ 
of  the  church,  and  to  do  faithfully  all  things 
required  by  his  office.     So  far  as  I  kuow,  he  \ 
gives  satisfaction." 


They  will  have  their  reward  in  just  the  degree 
that  they  act  from  purified  Christian  motives. 
As  for  me,  my  chief  duties,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, lie  at  home,  and,  God  being  my  helper,  I 
will  faithfully  do  thenl." 

"Bight,  Mrs.  Elmore,  right !"  said  I,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time,  but  with  a  warmth  that 
shpwed  my  earnestness.  **You  have  stated 
the  case  eiactly.  When  we  engaged  your 
husband's  services,  nothing  was  stipulated,  as 
you  have  said,  in  regard  to  yours,  and  I  now 
see  that  no  more  can  be  justly  required  of  you 
than  of  any  other  lady  in  the  congregation.    I 


"0,  dear — ^yes, indeed,  A«  gives  satisfaction!"  >  give  you  my  hand  as  an  equal  and  a  sister, 
was  replied  to  this.  Nobody  has  a  word  to  say  \  and  thank  you  for  putting  my  mind  right  on  a 
against  him"  \  subject  that  has  always  been  a  little  confused." 

A  smile  of  genuine  pleasure  lit  up  the  face  s      **  She  knows  how  to  take  her  own  part," 
of  Mrs.  Elmore.     She  sat  very  still  for  a  few  >  said  my  companion,  as  we  walked  away  from 
moments,  and  then,  with  the  manner  of  one  >  the  house  of  our  minister.     Her  manner  was  a 
who  had  drawn  back  her  thoughts  fiom  some- 1  little  crest-fallen, 
thing  agreeable,  she  said,  i      **  She  has  right  and  common  sense  on  her 

**  It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  hear  such  I  side,"  I  answered,  "  and  if  we  had  a  few  more 


testimony  in  regard  to  my  husband.     No  one  ^ 

knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  deeply  his^  heart  is  < 

in  his  work." 

"  And  if  you  would  only  hold  up  hb  hands,"  \ 

suggested  my  friend. 

**  Help  him  to  preach,  do  you  mean  ?" 
**0h,  no — no!"  was  ejaculated.     "I  don't « 


such  minister's  wives  in  our  congregations, 
they  would  teach  the  people  some  lessons  need- 
ful to  be  learned." 

I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  Mrs. 
Elmore  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  and  itaMl 
call  to  see  her  again  right  early.  To  think 
how  much  hard  talk  and  uncharitable  judgment 
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tbere  has  been  in  regard  to  her ;  and  all  < 
because,  as  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  clear  \ 
perceptions,  she  understood  her  duty  in  her  J 
ovrn  way,  and,  as  she  understood  it,  performed  < 
it  to  the  letter.  I  shall  take  good  care  to  lei  < 
her  Tiew  of  the  case  be  known.  She  will  rise  < 
At  once  in  the  estimation  of  all  wliose  good  \ 
opinion  is  worth  having.  We  are  done  with' 
complaints  about  our  minister's  wife,  I  trust.  ' 
She  haA  defined  her  position  so  clearly,  that  i 
none  but  the  most  stupid  or  self-willed  can  [ 
fail  to  see  where  she  stands. 


HALF  HOURS  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

ST  J.  8TABR  HOLLOWAT. 

Second  Half  Hour, — Cooper. 
"That  library  is  incomplete,  which  is  with- 
out  ."    Reader,  the  sentence  is  trite,  but  who 

shall  supply  the  ellipsis?  Rather  is  it  not  sug- 
gestive of  an  indefinite  supply,  and  of  specula- 
tion almost  infinite  ?  One  finds  many  a  cheering 
thought  in  the  reflection,  how  vast  is  the  range 
from  which  his  literary  treasures  may  be  drawn 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1860,  and  how  easily  and 
in  what  numbers  he  may  rear  up  his  household 
deities  upon  the  shelves  of  his  library  case.  If 
he  take  kindly  to  the  sober  realities  of  histori- 
cal narrative,  how  rich  may  he  become  with 
Machiavelli,  with  Matthew  Paris,  with  the  great 
Father  of  History,  and  with  the  too  brief  ser- 
viced peer  who  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
speak  one  softened  word  for  William  Penn,  and 
who  affected  to  care  very  little  about  the  some- 
what damaging  common-places  of  one  who, 
while  writing  with  him,  yet  wrote  against  him. 
If  his  taste  run  in  the  more  stimulating  direc- 
tion, whence  may  be  found  the  cup  which  cheers 
and  too  oft  makes  intoxicate,  the  **  draught  of 
vintage,"  tho  ♦*  beaker  full" — 

**Vfith  beaded  babbles  winking  at  the  brim/' 
how  overflowing  and  how  rich  is  the  measure  I 
Granted  that  it  is  unfashionable  now  to  cast! 
one  longing  look  toward  Sterne,  and  Richard- 
son, and  Fielding,  and  any  of  the  immortal  | 
fames  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  < 
nursed  out  of  this  all-sufficient  nineteenth  oen-  i 
tury,  and  we  still  have  left  tho  unapproachable  \ 
WisArd  of  the  North ;  the  clever  magician  of  the  \ 
South — in  contradistinction, — he  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  write,  and  to  read  what  he  has  writ-  • 
ten — in  a  Pickwickian  sense ;  the  wonderful 
panoramic   painter,   of  the   Caxtons — Rumor'! 
says  he  is  shortly  to  come  on  the  scene  again; 
the  rollicking  scape-grace  of  the  O'Malleys;  and 
that  brilllaiit  and  consummate  genius  whioh,  in  ' 


The  Marble  Faun,  has  placed  a  cap*  stone  on 
The  Scarlet  Letter.  What  mighty  ones  there  are 
beside,  why  should  we  pause  to  say ;  only  shall 
we  not  give  our  little  bashful  maiden,  whose 
range  does  not  yet  extend  to  the  infinite  of 
noveldom,  shall  we  not  give  her  a  chance  for  a 
word,  especially  when  that  word  is  Adam  Bedc? 
Well,  and  if — but  why  multiply  instances? 
The  new  names  for  ever  crowding  up  the  aisles 
of  fame — many  of  them  first  water  glories,  like 
Kingsley,  and  Reade,  and  Trollope, — ^would 
compel  a  new  catalogue  every  year.  And  now 
we  think  of  it,  can  it  be  said  that  a  library  is 
ever  complete  ?  Is  yours,  reader  ?  And  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
started. 

"  That  library  is  incomplete,  which  is  with- 
out  ."    We  Uke  up  the  thread  kindly,  and 

say,  "Cooper."  Ay,  and  why  not?  "The  en- 
during monuments  of  Cooper,"  says  Daniel 
Webster,  "  are  his  works.  Truly  patriotic  and 
American  throughout,  they  should  find  a  place 
in  every  American's  library,"  "Cooper,"  says 
Poe,  "  has  never  been  known  to  fail,  either  in 
the  forest  or  \ipon  the  sea."  "Cooper,"  says 
Simms,  "has  no  superior,  as  he  has  had  no 
master."  "Cooper,"  says  Washington  Irving, 
"emphatically  belongs  to  the  nation.  He  hat 
left  a  space  in  our  literature,  which  will  not 
easily  be  supplied."  "Cooper,"  says  Victer 
Hugo,  "is  greater  than  the  Wizard  of  the 
North."  "Cooper,"  says  the  Athenaeum,  "is 
the  most  original  writer  that  America  has  pro- 
duced, and  one  of  whom  she  may  well  be 
proud."  "  He  has  earned  a  fame  wider  than 
any  author  of  modern  times,"  says  Bryant 
"In  his  productions,  every  American  must  take 
an  honest  pride,"  says  Prescott.  And  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  dropping  for  once  its  cap- 
tious spirit  before  so  genial  a  ray,  says:  "The 
Empire  of  the  Sea  has  been  conceded  to  him 
by  acclamation ;  and  in  the  lonely  desert  or 
untrodden  prairie,  among  the  savage  Indians, 
or  scarcely  less  savage  settlers,  all  equally 
acknowledge  his  dominion ; — 

*  Within  this  circle  none  dare  move  bat  he.' " 

Therefore,  we  insist  upon  it  that  a  radical 
defect  exists  somewhere,  if,  in  the  little  house- 
hold accumulation  of  literary  treasure  which 
you,  reader,  dignify  by  the  name  of  your 
library,  you  have  not  yet  set  up  the  worthiest 
of  all.  In  fact,  we  must  say  of  it,  as  the 
mechanic  says  of  a  leaky  hogshead,  "it  wantB 
Coopering." 

The  sale  of  the  novels  of  Cooper  is  now  ave- 
raging considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand 
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Tolumes  per  annum.  For  the  fourteen  years —  >  Possibly  there  is  as  great  an  inequality  of 
1844  to  1858 — says  AUibone's  Dictionary,  it  had  >  merit  in  the  thirty-fiye  noTels  written  by  Cooper, 
reached  an  arerage  of  fifty  thousand  per  an-  J  as  in  the  equally  Toluminous  catalogue  of 
num,  but  the  splendid  new  uniform  edition,  \  romances  from  the  pen  of  Scott,  or  the  briefer 
with  **  Darley's  Illustrations,*  had  not  yet  ]  list  by  Dickens.  But  Cooper  rarely  failed,  when 
made  its  appearance;  and  the  sale  alone,  in  \  he  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  bis 
this  sumptuous  dress,  exceeds  ten  thousand  >  own  peculiar  genius  and  fitness.  The  sea  ac- 
Tolumes  per  month,  reaching  the  very  hand-  >  knowledged  his  power,  and  the  forest  yielded 
some  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  >  up  to  him  its  mysteries  and  its  mighiy  won- 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ^  ders.  In  his  portraitures  of  American  charac- 
volumes  in  the  year.  As  the  success  of  this  \  ter,  and  his  glowing  and  truthful  pictures  of 
edition,  by  a  natural  result  has  reawakened  or  \  American  scenery,  he  has  left  a  monument  ihat 
stimulated  the  popular  interest  in  these  remark- >  will  perish  only  with  the  language.  But  his 
able  works,  attracting  readers  who  never  before  )  failures  still  were  unequiyocally  failures,  and 
dreamed  of  the  wealth  that  lay  hidden  within  \  are  the  more  to  be  pitied,  as  they  were  inva- 
the  fast  locked  covers — many  of  them  readers  >  riably  the  result  of  bad  taste,  bad  feeling  and 
who  care  but  little  for  any  of  the  accessories  \  bad  purpose  in  the  selection  of  his  subject, 
of  elegance  or  mechanical  finish,  which  we  \  His  countrymen  deserved  the  censure  which 
have  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  **  Darley  \  in  some  of  his  works  he  freely  heaped  against 
Illustrated" — so  has  this  increased  sale  ex-  \  them,  but  the  means  and  the  time  selected  for 
tended  to  the  old  and  inferior  editions ;  and  S  the  execution  of  his  purpose  were  unfortunate, 
we  may  safely  estimate  now  the  whole  current  \  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conceived  his 
sale  of  these  wonderful  fictions  at  from  two  ]  censure  unjuk  and  offensive.  When  abroad, 
hundred  thousand  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  \  bis  proud  acknowledgment  of  his  American 
volumes  annually.  This  is  the  American  circu-  \  character  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  British 
lation  alone.  Smiling  at  the  boast  often  made  >  people  and  press,  but,  intent  only  upon  setting 
in  the  North  American  Review,  that  Cooper's  >  his  country  right  with  the  nation  which  inccs- 
novels  had  met  a  French  translation,  the  sim-  \  santly  slandered  and  abused  us,  he  entered 
pie  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  language  in  \  into  a  defence  of  our  people  and  institutions, 
Europe,  into  which  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales  \  ^ith  a  leal  and  impetuosity  which  deserved  at 
and  the  Sea  Tales  have  not  been  translated,  ^  least  a  nice  appreciation  at  home.  At  the  same 
while  the  Oriental  nations,  the  Arabic,  the  >  t>°*«  ^e  hesitated  not  to  rebuke  certain  national 
Persian,  etc.,  have  adopted  them  into  their  )  foibles  of  our  own,  to  which  his  uncompromising 
own  tongues,  receiving  through  them  the  only  >  sense  of  national  dignity  and  honor  could  not 
knowledge  they  possess  of  our  country.  They  ^  be  blinded,  and  in  which  he  foresaw  a  shipwreck 
have  been,  says  a  biographer,  **  the  chosen  >  of  our  sturdy  independence  of  tone  and  man- 
companions  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  I  ners.  Instead  of  uniting  in  his  defence,  our 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volga,  the  Danube,  the  >  own  press,  with  that  mean  and  detractive  spirit 
Guadelquiver ;  by  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  ^  which  charactcrixed  it  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj 
the  Paraguay  and  the  Amazon;  whore  the  name  ^ago»  *nd  ^'^^  *****  groveling  disposition  to 
even  of  Washington  is  not  spoken,  and  America  \  imitate  English  example,  which  was  the  chief 
is  known  only  as  the  home  of  Cooper.'*  S  cause  of  all  Mr.  Cooper's  censure,  took  up  the 

Here  is  a  result  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  S  clamor  of  the  British  journals  against  him 
series  of  books  ever  published.  The  world  has  >  only  too  gladly,  and  made  their  denunciations 
living  or  dead  no  other  writer,  except  perhaps  \  i*»  own. 

one  only,  whose  fame  is  so  universal.  Even  the  \  These  quarrels,  and  the  interminable  law- 
constantly  reprinting  Waverly  novels  fall  short  \  •"i*8  to  which  they  gave  rise,  withdrew  from 
of  this  stupendous  agg^gate.  How  easy,  then,  is  \  '**  proper  exercise  that  concentration  of  power 
it  to  laugh  at  the  query  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  \  *nd  interest  so  marked  in  The  Spy  and  The 
ago,  perhaps  pertinent  then,  but  vastly  imperti-  S  Pilot,  and  misled  the  too  susceptible  author 
nent  now,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  f "  >  i"^*©  channels  of  invective  and  sarcasm,  which 
\  only  widened  the  breach  between  him  and  hia 

•  The  Notelb  or  Jamw  FRifwncoRi  Coona.  Elegantly  \  countrymen,  and  Uxed  severely  the  popular 
printed  on  tinted  paper.   With  fire  hundred  lllustm-  >  recollections  of  his  genius,  and  the  splendor 

fn'^M.^^M  V  ^'  ^'*®^,;  ?"^'"»;^"«  ^y  subscription,  \  of  his  eariy  successes.  Of  the  works  wriiten 
in  Monthly  Volumes.  Vols.  1  to  19,  now  ready.  W.  A.  ?  ,  ^^  ,.       ,  v     *v    is  ^ 

Townsend  A  Co.  New  York.  8.  McHenry,  Jr,  sole  \  *^  «0"'««^  ^"^  national  errors  by  the  finger  of 
agent,  Phihidelphla.  \  scorn,  the  LtUtrs  of  a  Traveling  Backelor^  the 
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Eetidence  in  £urop$^  and  the  Letter  to  his  Conn-' 
Uymen,  have  been  the  most  severely  oritioised ; 
but  those  of  a  purely  fictiooal  character,  The  \ 
Monikine,  Homeward  Bounds  and  H<nHe  a$  Found, 
haTe  always  proTed  the  most  distasteful  to  the  ! 
general  reader.     The  two  last,  howerer,  hare 
many  redeeming  qualities,  and  we  can  by  no 
means  endorse    the    sweeping  denunciations 
uttered  against  them  by  Simms  and  others.    It ; 
is  in  these  fictions  that  we  find  the  lorely  per-  ; 
traiture  of  Eve  Effingham,  one  of  the  most! 
delightful  that  Cooper  ever  drew ;  while  the ! 
exciting  scenes  of  the  Chase  across  the  Ocean, 
the  wreck  of  the  Montauk,  the  fearfUl  perils  of  | 
the  Arab  coast,  the  well  managed  <<  explana- 
tion" of  Mr.  John  Effingham,  and  the  final  loTe 
scene  at  the  close  of  Home  as  Found,  are  enough 
to  OTerbalance  any  fault  of  political  satire  or  < 
spleen  which  the  works  may  possess,  even  to  | 
the  obnoxious  portrait  of  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge, 
the  Yankee  Editor,  which,  after  all,  is  no  more  ; 
than  a  just  portrait 

Another  series  of  norels  which  has  failed  to  ! 
attract  the  public  mind — probably  from  the ! 
local  nature  of  the  incidents  and  reflections ! 
introduced — is  the  Littlepage  tales,  comprising  ' 
Satanetoe,  The  Chainbearer,  and  The  Bed  Skins, 
founded  upon  the  anti-rent  tronbles  in  New 
York.     The  novel  of  PreeauUtm,  Cooper's  ear-  ; 
Host  work,  was  another  failure,  but  desenres  \ 
remembrance  for  the  fact  that  it  awakened  to  ! 
consciousness  the  real  powers  of  the  author. 
Excepting   two  or   three    others,   which   are  < 
founded  upon  foreign  incidents  and  scenes, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  Cooper's  remaining ; 
noTels  which  has  not  won  a  reputation  beyond 
any  erer  anticipated  for  an  American  work. 
Even  some  that  we  have  excepted,  would  have 
made  a  fame  for  any  other  writer. 

It  is  only  when  we  approach  the  sea  and 
forest  stories  of  Cooper,  however,  that  we  learn 
the  wonderful  strength  and  grace  of  the  man. 
There  is  no  feebleness  or  mistakenness  of  pur- 
pose here ;  but  all  is  direct,  glowing,  grand. 
The  failure  of  his  first  novel  taught  him  a  les- 
son  of  self-reliance  and  entire  dependence  upon 
his  own  powers,  which  he  did  not  exhibit  in 
that  work.    But  he  did  exhibit  it  in  The  Spy; 
and  the  blaze  of  popular  applause  with  which 
that  remarkable  narrative  was  greeted,  has ; 
never  been  exceeded  at  the  advent  of  any  work 
of  fiction  to  this  day.    Its  reception  determined 
the  future  of  the  author,  and  he  produced  at  \ 
brief  intervals  of  one  or  two  years,  The  Pioneerst 
The  Pilot,  Lionel  Lincoln,  The  Mohicans,  The  Bed  j 
Bover,  and  all  their  brilliant  succession.    Of  the  \ 
renowned  Leather-Stocking  tales,  The  Pioneers 


was  the  first  in  the  order  of  the  author's  crea- 
tion, but  ranks  next  to  the  last,  according  to 
the  order  of  events;  while  The  Deerslayer, 
though  the  last  written,  is  in  reality  the  first, 
of  the  series.  Chronologically,  the  five  novels 
of  which  the  Leather-Stocking  tales  is  com- 
prised, are  arranged  thus :  The  Deerslayer,  The 
Last  of  the  Mohiemu,  The  Pathfinder,  The  Pioneers, 
and  The  Prairie,  and  new  readers  will  the  better 
appreciate  their  connection  by  making  their 
acquaintance  in  the  same  succession.  It  is 
through  these  novels  that  we  trace  the  career 
of  thai  wonderfiil  creation  of  the  novelist's 
pen,  Natty  Bumpo.  No  other  character  ever 
drawn  by  Cooper,  endears  the  author  more  to 
us  than  this  simple-hearted,  noble  child  of  the 
forest.  Through  the  five  successive  novels, 
from  his  first  claims  to  our  notice  as  a  brave, 
humane  young  hunter,  to  his  final  appearance 
in  the  affecting  death-scene  in  The  Prairie, 
**his  picture  is  the  very  same,  except  in  the 
changes  natural  from  youth  to  age ;  and  in  all 
the  rich  variety  of  romantic  and  exciting  scenes 
the  artist  was  never  for  a  moment  tempted  into 
repetition  or  extravagance."  We  doubt  not  thci 
fame  of  Cooper  depends  as  much  upon  this  one 
character,  as  upon  most  of  his  other  creations 
combined.  In  fact,  we  claim  for  him,  that,  in 
the  delineation  of  this  fine  conception,  he  has 
achieved  a  success  never  surpassed  in  the  lan- 
guage. Hetty  Hunter  and  her  sister,  two  of 
the  loveliest  female  portraitures  in  the  pages 
of  fiction,  add  infinitely  to  the  completeness  of 
these  novels. 

The  nautical  novels  of  Cooper  alone  divide 
popularity  with  this  vivid  succession  of  pic- 
tures and  portraitures  of  primeval  life.  Besides 
The  Pilot,  The  Red  Rover,  and  one  or  two  others 
we  have  already  named,  they  include  The  Two 
Admirals,  Wing  and  Wing,  The  Water  Witch,  Afiooi 
and  Ashore,  Miles  WaUingford,  The  Crater,  Jack 
Tier,  and  The  Sea  Lions,  In  repeating  their  titles, 
what  pleasant  recollections  of  genial  hours 
which  took  wings  with  their  perusal,  will  throng 
upon  the  memory,  while  the  figures  of  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  Bob  Yam,  Trysail,  Tom  Tiller,  the 
honest  Boltrope,  Nighthead,  and  others  which 
found  a  passing  regard  upon  our  acquaintance, 
rise  up  again  familiarly  before  us,  as  if  we  had 
been  afloat  with  them,  creatures  of  actual  intel- 
ligence, instinct  with  life  and  affection.  It  ha^ 
been  said  that  Cooper  **  treads  the  deck  with 
the  conscious  pride  of  home  and  dominion," 
and  that  "  the  aspects  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the 
terrors  of  the  tornado,  the  excitement  of  the 
ehase,  the  tumult  of  battle,  fire,  and  wreck,  are 
presented  by  him  with  a  freedom  and  breadth 
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of  outline,  a  glow  and  strength  of  coloring  and 
contrast,  and  a  distinctness  and  truth  of  gene- 
ral and  particular  conception,  that  place  him 
far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  artists  who  have 
attempted  with  pen  or  pencil  to  paint  the  ocean." 
His  very  ships  interest  us  like  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  we  learn  eyery  rope  and  spar, 
and  the  sails  become  wings,  beneath  which  we 
fly  to  realms  of  continually  unfolding  beauty 
and  delight. 

There  are  others  of  Cooper's  noTcls  which 
have  won  a  supremacy  nearly  as  great  as  others 
we  have  named.  These  are  WyandoUe,  and  the 
Oak  Opminfft,  among  the  Indian  tales;  and  The 
Bravo,  The  Heidenmauer,  The  Headsman  o/BerfUj 
and  Mercedes  of  Caaiile,  among  those  drawn  from 
foreign  subjects.  The  Bravo,  Mr.  Cooper  him- 
self •regarded  as  the  best  of  his  works,  or  that 
one  which  best  conveyed  his  own  opinions  upon 
political  government. 

It  is  not  every  book  that  one  has  read  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  and  reads  again  to-day, 
which  can  hold  the  same  sway  over  him  now 
as  then.  The  susceptibility  of  youth,  and  the 
judgment  of  maturer  years,  are  widely  differ- 
ent things;  and  only  the  strictest  fidelity  to 
nature,  under  a  marked  and  original  type,  can 
survive  the  impressions  of  the  former  nascent 
period,  to  leave  their  lasting  stamp  upon  our 
hardening  years.  «*  Mr.  Cooper  has  the  faculty 
of  giving  to  his  pictures  an  astonishing  reality. 
They  are  not  mere  transcripts  of  nature,  though 
as  such  they  would  possess  extraordinary  merit, 
but  actual  creations,  embodying  the  very  spirit 
of  intelligent  and  genial  experience  and  obser- 
vation. His  Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  written  to  the  contrary,  are  no  more 
inferior  in  fidelity  than  they  are  in  poetical 
interest  to  those  of  his  most  successftd  imita- 
tors or  rivals.  His  hunters  and  trappers  have 
the  same  vividness  and  freshness ;  and  in  the 
whole  realm  of  fiction  there  is  nothing  more 
actual,  harmonious,  and  sustained.  They  evince 
not  only  the  first  order  of  inventive  power,  but 
a  profoundly  philosophical  study  of  the  influ- 
ences of  situation  upon  human  character."  In 
this  consists  the  grand  secret  of  Cooper's  early 
success,  and  now  still  widening  influence  and 
popularity.  On  the  same  sure  foundation  rests 
the  fame  of  Scott,  the  only  novelist  the  world  has 
produced  who  can  be  classed  with  Cooper. 

It  is  possible  that  the  success  of  the  new 
library  edition  of  Cooper's  novels,  with  the 
Illustrations  by  Parley,  may  induce  the  pub- 
lishers to  issue  the  whole  remaining  works  of 
Cooper  in  supplementary  volumes  of  similar 
elegant  style  and  finish.    The  Naval  History — 


not  the  abridgment,  but  the  full  editien--the 
Lives  of  Naval  Heroes,  the  ten  volumes  of 
Gleanings  in  Europe — which  might  be  pub- 
lished in  five-^with  miscellaneous  paper!«, 
tracts,  etc.,  we  doubt  not  would  meet  a  cor- 
responding demand  from  an  intelligent  public, 
especially  as  there  is  now  no  satisfactory  edi- 
tion of  any  of  these  works,  while  many  of  them 
are  entirely  out  of  print.  A  Life  of  Cooper  is 
also  in  preparation  for  publication,  in  the  same 
elegant  style  as  the  novels.  There  is  not  a  sub- 
ject in  modem  litemry  biography,  which  will 
require  a  more  delicate  cfr  skillful  handling. 

As  for  the  volumes  of  the  novels  already 
published,  we  have  only  to  say  what  we  said 
in  the  beginning :— That  library  is  incomplete 
which  is  without  them.  The  words  were  never 
applied  with  greater  aptness.  We  always 
thought  our  library  honored  with  the  presence 
of  Cooper  in  any  shape;  and  many  of  his  works 
stand  on  our  shelves,  in  the  earliest  and  rudest 
editions.  Rough  enough  looking  they  are,  even 
to  sublimity,  some  of  them  originally  put 
together  in  paper  covers,  and  bound— such 
binding  I — after  they  had  parted  company  with 
their  own  title  pages,  or  some  other  palpable 
portion  of  their  constituted  whole,  and  had 
traveled  on  their  shape  into  every  comer  of 
the  land  where  a  book-borrower  was  to  be 
found.  B«t  now,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "now!" 
with  the  "Darley  Illustrated,"  our  library 
doesn't  know  itself,  and  it  has  notified  these 
early  occupants  to  quit.  And  such  is  the  vei- 
dict  wherever  a  volume  of  this  splendid  series 
of  books  has  once  found  admittance. 


CURIOUS  PROPERTY  OF  IRON. 
In  1850,  Mr.  Marsh,  an  able  chemist  of  the 
royal  arsenal,  England,  discovered  that  it  is 
invariable  with  iron,  which  has  remained  a  con- 
siderable time  under  water,  when  reduced  to 
small  grains  or  an  impalpable  powder,  to  be- 
come red-hot,  and  ignite  any  substances  with 
,  which  it  comes  in  contact.     This  he  found  by 
}  scraping  some  corroded  metal  from  a  gun,  which 
^  ignited  the  paper  containing  it,  and  burnt  a  hole 
in  his  pocket.    The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of 
immense  importance,  as  it  may  account  for  many 
spontaneous  fires  and  explosions,  the  origin  of 
which  has  not  been  traced.     A  piece  of  msty 
iron,  brought  in  contact  with  a  bale  of  cotton  in 
a  warehouse  or  on  shipboard,  may  occasion  ex- 
tensive conflagration  and  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
The  tendency  of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to 
ignite  was  discovered  by  the  French  chemist, 
Lemary,  as  far  back  as  1670. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  IMMORTAL  YOUTH  J  ^**^  j^^' ^*"' j"^*"  Wo"^  tl^ey  see  the  magnolia 

I  raising  its  tall  head,  its  blossoms,  like  snow 

BY    KAB.1K  3 

>  drifts,  playing  among  the  leaves.    The  orange 
Thb  curtain  of  night  had  fallen  aoftly  over    ,^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^ 

the  orange  groves  of  Spain.  The  starbght  wove  ^j^^  bannnna  spreads  out  its  tempting  feast, 
its  web  of  lights  and  shadows,  amid  the  Cypress  \  g^^^^^,y  ^^^  ^^^  recognize  that  sad,  unhappy 
trees;  and  the  winding  rivers,  flashing  their  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„,y  ^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^ 
shining  waters  in  the  moonbeams,  gently,  as  >  ^^  j^^^  .^  ^^^  commander  who  now  leaps  to 
a  pure  life  glides  into  eternity,  roUed  their  )  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  j^.^  j^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
sparkling    waves    to    the    blue    ocean.     And  >  ^^^  loudly 

though  so  gently  the  darkness  came,  and  the  ,,  pj^^j^; ,  p^^^^^  j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ ,  ^j^^ 
sable   queen  pinned   down   its   curtains  with  \  ^^^^  ^^  flowers !" 

bright,  unfading  diamonds,  and  placed  away  I  ^he  boat  has  touched  the  shore,  and  leaping 
up  in  the  axure  vault  the  silvery  crescents;  ^^^  ^„  „^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^p.^^  ^  fountain, 
though  every  steeple  flashed  in  the  moonlight,  ^  ,,q^  ^^^^^^  ^^pp^  ^^  Leon,  you  have  found 
like  the  reflection  of  a  seraph's  robe,  yet  all  -^  ^^  ^^g,  ,„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^g^  ^^  pl^^g^3  .^^^  .^^ 
this  beauty  brought  no  joy  to  one  who  often-  p„^^  ^^^^„.  ^^^  ^^^  ,  ^^  ^j,^„g^  j,^  ^^^^  .  j^j^ 
Umes  had  gazed  in  ecstasy  upon  the  scene.        \  withered  hands  are  no  fairer;   his  locks  are 

In  a  princely  palace,  where  merriment  ^  g^jll  1^^^^  Many,  many  times  he  laves  them, 
ever  dwelt,  and  bright  forms  flitted  through  \  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  sadly  leaves  it,  with  a  bitter  heart, 
the  oaken  haUs,  was  an  old  and  time-worn  j  jj^  ^^^^^^  through  all  that  bright  land,  and 
man.  Soft  music  floated  on  the  air,  and  voices,  bathed  in  every  purling  fountain ;  but  his  youth 
like  the  silvery  chime  of  bells,  fell  upon  Ms^^gg^^^.  he  could  not  bring  it  back,  and,  sor- 
ear,  yet  he  paced  his  silent  chamber,  still  sor-  I  ro^i^g,  he  at  last  sought  his  distant  home, 
rowful  and  sad :  only  once  he  stopped  from  that  >  y^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  fountain  that  will  give  immor- 
ghost-like  walk,  as  the  voice  of  his  daughter  ]  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^jl^^,  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^e- 
and  a  snatch  of  her  song  came  wafted  in  by  >  ^^^^^  he  sought  it  not  aright,  ve  may  seek  it, 
the  breeze,  >  ^n^j  prove  it  a  reality.     Oh !  then,  you  who 

'*  Oh,  the  roses  of  youth  elaster  round  our  brows,  s  would  bloom  forever,  seek  it!  and  like  a  true 
Sweet  waters  ever  gush  in  our  hearts" —  s  Ponce  De  Leon,  lave  in  its  waters.     Though 

He  heard  no  more,  but  sadly  resumed  his  \  JO"'*  frail  earthly  beauty  may  fade,  yet  your 
walk,  saying,  "Sing  on,  fair  one.  Life  is  ^,  Soul  will  live  on,  and  grow  in  brightness,  until 
sweet  to  you,  and  you  warble  your  songs  H*  "  placed,  a  polished  stone,  in  the  temple 
gayly,  as  do  the  singing  birds,  for  youth's' <  ^^^e^e  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  *Hho 
roses  are  bright  upon  your  brows ;  but,  upon  \  *'ace  of  the  Lord  is  its  light." 

mine,  are  only  withered  leaves.     Your  taper  >  • 

fingers  are  like   snow-flakes,   but    mine   are?  LET    IT    RAIN. 

brown  and  shrunken.     The  lilies  still  in  their  >  bt  Elizabeth. 

whiteness,  droop  beneath  golden  tresses,  while  \      ««  How  dark   the  clouds  do  look  !      I  am 

my  brow  is  like  the  sear  autumnal  leaf,  floating  \  afraid  the  clothes  will  all  be  wet  through  beforo 

against  a  leaden  sky.     1  cannot  sing  with  you,  >  I  can  get  them  in,"  said  Milly,  as  she  lookeil 

for  what  is  the  creaking  of  the  storm-wind  to  5  with  one  eye  at  her  long  line  of  white  linen, 

the  wild  bird's  song  ?    Oh,  is  there  nothing  to  i  and  the  other  at  the  dark  sky  threatening  to 

give  me  back  my  youth?    No  elixir  to  put  its  \  pour  in  torrents. 

roses  upon  ray  brow?   Oh,  yes!    I  have  it  now:  \      j^gt  then  little  Jenny  came  running  in  all 

a  new  found  land,  like  an  emerald  set  in  silver,  (  out  of  breath ;  "do  you  suppose  it  will  raia 

lifts  up  its  moss-clad  banks,  away  out  in  the  I  before  I  can  get  home?  dear,  I  hope  it  wont!" 

mighty  waters.    They  call  it  America.    Blessed  >      ^t  this  moment  Mrs.  Wheeler  came  from  her 

land !    They  tell  me  fountains  sparkle  in  the  \  dressing-room  in  full  rig— ribbons,  laces,  and 

sunlight ;    and  that  he  who   bathes   in   their  5  gjij^g^  f^^  a  ride,     •*  What  a  shower,  dear  me,  I 

crystal  waters  will  find  immortal  youth : — Sing  >  can't  go   then  I" 

on,  now,  fair  songsters;  you  cannot  disturb  me,  J  — 

for   I'll  away  to  seek   that  boon   of  heaven,)       *  Mary,  child,  shut  the  window,  quick;  this 

immortal  youth!'*  \  miserable  damp  air  is  all  over  mc  ;  I  do  have 

Months  have  passed,  and  away  out  upon  the  \  such  a  time,  it  seems  to  me  !"  and  Mrs.  Mills 
trackless  deep  a  white-sailed  vessel  is  nearing  fdl  back  upon  her  pillow,  the  picture  of 
a  sunny  shore.     The  weary  mariners  are  wild  !  wretched  discontent. 
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**  Well,  Olive,  the  wheat  is  all  lost,  CTery  J  forgetting  that  in  our  weakness  and  frailty  we 
bit ;  this  rain  drives  right  through  every  cap  \  can  never  apportion  wisely  the  things  of  this 
down  deep  into  the  shock;  what  a  fool  1  was;  \  life,  to  all,  or  even  to  ourselves, 
yesterday  was  Sunday,  to  be  sure,  but  the  {  Since  we  cannot  hinder,  or  bring  wind  or 
wheat  was  dry  and  ready  to  be  drawn  in.  \  rain,  how  much  wiser  would  it  be  for  us  to  take 
I'll  not  let  another  good  day  go  by  when  my  )  them  just  as  they  are  sent.  Suppose  the 
grain  is  out."  j  ground  is  too  wet  already,  and  it  still  rains; 

"  Why,  you've  been  drawing  all  day,  hus-  J-  or  it  is  very  dry,  and  the  clouds  hold  back  the 
band,  and  the  rest  is  so  well  capped  it  wont  >  wished-for  blessing,  how  much  shall  we  effect 
get  injured,  I'm  sure,"  his  wife  said,  in  a  com-  I  by  fretting  about  it,  or  even  wishing  it  to  be 
forting  tone;  "it  was  the  long  hot  rains  that  ( thus  or  so ;  suppose  a  line  full  of  clothes  do 
spoiled  your  wheat  before,  you  know."  \  get  a  drenching,  will  it  help  the  matter  any  to 

**  Well,  it  will  get  wet — it  will  be  a  hundred  S  keep  wishing  about  it  ?  the  clouds  will  not  fly 
dollars  damage ;  if  every  bundle  don't  have  to  >  over  for  fear  of  wetting  them.     It  is  right  for 
be  unbound  it  will  cost  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  ;  us  to  provide  against  **  wind  and  weather," 
just  to  open  it  and  get  it  ready  for  tho  bam ;  >  but  no  sort  of  use  to  try  to  alter  them, 
such  shiftless  work !"  (     It  is  rather  a  sadder  matter  to  lose  a  whole 

"  You've  done  the  best  you  could,  dear ;  \  field  of  grain,  and  be  obliged  to  cat  grown 
yesterday — Sunday — you  didn't  know  it  would  \  wheat  bread  for  a  year,  and  it  is  our  positive 
rain  to-day,  and  if  you  had — why — maybe  it  I  duty  to  secure  it  if  possible,  but  after  having 
wasn't  best  to  draw  in ;  if  you  have  made  any  >  done  the  best  wo  can,  fretting,  or  the  blues,  or 
mistake  it  is  in  not  getting  another  team  and  v  anything  of  the  sort,  will  not  help  the  matter 
more  hands ;  but  it  is  all  past,  and  it  can't  be  >  in  the  least.  We  ought  to  remember  how 
helped ;  there,  it  is  clearing  up  now,  so  keep  >  many  blessings  we  have  left  that  we  do  not 
up  good  heart."  \  deserve,  and  that  in  some  way,  perhaps  unseen, 

A  woman's  words,  even  about  things  of  which  j  these  disappointments  are  intended  for  our 
she  is  thought  to  know  little,  will  always  have  I  good.  If  we  try  to  profit  by  them  they  will 
their  effect,  and  so  you  would  have  said  had  >  not  hurt  us  in  the  end — ^we  may  even  have 
you  heard  the  farmer  husband,  as  his  wife  >  cause  for  great  thankfulness  that  they  were 
concluded,  say  in  a  little  less  confident  tone  >  sent  us  to  bear, 
than  he  began,  **  Well,  I  don't  know."  5  , 

Aunt  Dinah  was  sitting  in  the  little  door  of  ^    GOOD    REPUTATION, 

her  little  cabin,  watching  the  passers  by  as  >  The  young  live  much  in  the  future.  They 
they  hurried  to  and  fro ;  and  she  shook  her  I  are  fond  of  gazing  into  its  unknown  depths, 
red  turban  and  laughed  till  the  perfect  rows  of  I  and  of  endeavoring  to  trace  the  outline,  at 
ivory  shone  behind  the  thick  red  lips.  >  least,  of  the  fortunes  that  await  them.     With 

*'  Dey  all  seems  m  a  mighty  hurry,  half  \  ardent  hope,  with  eager  expectation,  they  an- 
pushin'  'emselvcs  down  ;  no  need  dera  frettin'  J  ticipale  the  approach  of  coming  years,  confident 
crselves  so ;  I  tink  dis  rain  dee  de  bery  ting  we  I  that  ihey  will  bring  to  them  nought  but  unal- 
needs ;  what  come  of  Dinah's  ciste'n  when  de  \  loyed  felicity.  But  they  should  allow  their 
Lord  didn't  send  dc  rain?  I  b'lieve  it's  Pro-  <  anticipations  of  the  future  to  be  controlled  by 
Tidence,  cause  how  dem  clothes  look  afore  ?"  \  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  moderated  by 
and  the  broad  grin  settled  down  into  *  look  4)f  >  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
undoubted  satisfaction.  2  them. 

Illogical  as  Dinah's  reasoning  may  appear,  \  In  looking  to  the  future,  there  is  one  im- 
8be  exhibited  feelings  very  like  those  away  I  portant  inquiry  which  the  young  should  make: 
down  in  the  depths  of  many  a  heart  greatly  I  What  -do  I  most  desire  to  become  in  future 
superior  to  hers  by  birth  and  education,  but  >  life  ?  What  position  am  I  anxious  to  occupy 
possessing  greater  skill  in  the  art  of  deceiving  >  in  society  ?  What  is  the  estimation  in  which 
others,  and  even  themselves.  She  rejoiced,  as  I  wish  to  be  held  by  those  within  the  circle  of 
mankind  in  general,  when  she  saw  her  own  >  my  acquaintance? 
wishes  gratified.  I      The  answer  to  these  inquiries  from  the  great 

How  selfish  is  poor  human  nature,  and  with  \  mass  of  young  people  can  well  be  anticipated, 
what  unthankful  hearts  we  receive  our  bless-  \  There  are  none  among  them  who  desire  to  he 
ings!  We  like  to  choose  the  time  when,  and )  disrespected  and  shunned  by  the  wise  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  come  to  u?,  ^  good ;   none  who  are  anxious  to  be  covered 
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irith  disgrace  and  infamj ;  none  who  seek  to 
be  outcasts  and  vagabonds  in  the  world.  The 
thought  that  they  were  doomed  to  such  a  con- 
dition would  fill  them  with  alarm. 

Every  discreet  youth  will  exclaim,  "Nothing 
would  gratify  me  more  than  to  be  honored  and 
respected  as  1  advance  in  years ;  to  move  in 
good  society ;  to  have  people  seek  my  company 
rather  than  shun  it ;  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an 
example  for  others  to  imitate,  and  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  all  around  me." 

Surely  there  can  be  none  so  blind  to  the 
future,  so  lost  to  their  own  good,  as  to  prefer 
a  life  of  infamy,  and  its  ever-accompanying 
wretchedness,  to  respectability,  prosperity, 
and  true  enjoyment.  But  how  are  these  to 
be  obtained?  Respectability,  prosperity,  the 
good  opinion  of  the  community,  do  not  come 
simply  at  our  bidding.  We  cannot  reach  forth 
our  hands  and  take  them,  as  we  pluck  the  ripe 
fruit  from  the  bending  branch.  Neither  will 
wishing  or  hoping  for  them  shower  their  bless- 
ings upon  us.  If  we  would  obtain  and  enjoy 
them,  we  must  labor  for  them — earn  them. 
They  are  only  secured  as  the  well-merited  re- 
ward of  a  pure  and  useful  life. 

The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  young 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  good  guar 
ACTER.  In  all  their  plans,  anticipations,  and 
prospects  for  future  years,  this  should  form 
the  grand  starting-point — the  chief  corner- 
stone. It  should  be  the  foundation  of  every 
hope  and  thought  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
in  days  to  come.  It  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
such  a  hope  can  mature  to  full  fruition. 

A  good  character,  established  in  the  season 
of  youth,  becomes  a  rich  and  productive  moral 
soil  to  its  possessor.  Planted  therein,  the  Tree 
of  Life  will  spring  forth  in  vigorous  growth. 
Its  roots  will  strike  deep  and  strong  in  such 
a  soil,  and  draw  thence  the  utmost  vigor  and 
fruitfulness.  Its  trunk  will  grow  up  in  majestic 
proportions ;  its  wide-spreading  branches  will 
be  clothed  with  a  green,  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
at  length  each  limb  and  bough  shall  bend 
beneath  the  rich,  golden  fruit,  ready  to  drop 
into  the  hand. 

Beneath  its  grateful  shade  you  can  find  rest 
and  repose  when  the  heat  and  burden  of  life 
come  upon  you  ;  and  of  its  delicious  fruit  you 
can  pluck  and  eat,  and  obtain  refreshment  and 
strength  when  the  soul  becomes  wearied  with 
labor  and  care,  or  the  weight  of  years.  Would 
you  behold  such  a  tree?  Remember,  it  grows 
alone  on  the  soil  of  a  good  reputation.  Labor 
to  prepare  such  a  soiL 

To  a  young  man  a  good  character  is  the 


best  capital  he  can  possess  to  start  with  in  life. 
It  is  much  better,  and  far  more  to  be  depended 
on,  than  gold.  Although  money  may  aid  in 
establishing  a  young  man  in  business  under 
favorable  circumstances,  yet  without  a  good 
character  he  cannot  succeed.  His  want  of 
reputation  will  undermine  the  best  advantages, 
and  failure  and  ruin  will,  sooner  or  later, 
overtake  him  with  unerring  certainty. 

When  it  is  known  that  a  young  man  is  well- 
informed,  industrious,  attentive  to  business, 
economical,  strictly  temperate  and  moral,  a 
respecter  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  and  re- 
ligion, he  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  good  opinion 
and  the  confidence  of  the  whole  community. 
He  will  have  friends  on  every  hind,  who  will 
take  pleasure  in  encouraging  and  assisting 
him.  Blessed  with  health,  such  a  youth  can- 
not fail  of  success  and  permanent  happiness. 

But  let  it  be  known  that  a  young  man  is  ig- 
norant, or  indolent — that  he  is  neglectful  of 
business,  or  dishonest — that  he  is  given  to  in- 
temperance, or  disposed  to  visit  places  of  dis- 
sipation, or  to  associate  with  vicious  com- 
panions, and  what  are  his  prospects  ?  With 
either  one  or  more  of  these  evil  qualifications 
fixed  upon  him,  he  is  hedged  out  of  the  path 
of  prosperity. 

To  cover  up  such  characteristics  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Re- 
member this,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  mortals  to  conceal  vicious  habits  and 
propensities  for  any  long  period.  And,  when 
once  discoveredy  who  will  repose  confidence  in 
such  a  youth  ?  Who  will  trust  him,  or  encour- 
age him,  or  countenance  him  ?  Who  will  give 
him  employment  ?  Who  will  confide  anything 
to  his  oversight  ?  Who  will  render  him  assist- 
ance in  his  business  affairs  when  he  is  strait- 
ened and  in  need  of  the  aid  of  friends  ? 

How  can  the  young  secure  a  good  character T 
Its  worth,  its  importance,  its  blessings  wq 
have  seen.  Now,  how  can  it  be  obtained? 
This  is  a  question  worthy  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  youth.  Let  me  say,  in 
reply,  that  a  good  character  cannot  be  inherited. 
However  respectable  and  worthy  parents  may 
be,  their  children  cannot  share  in  that  respect, 
unless  they  deserve  it  by  their  own  merits.  If 
they  would  inherit  their  parents'  good  name* 
they  must  imitate  their  parents'  virtues. 

A  good  character  cannot  be  purchased  witb 
gold.  The  glitter  of  gold  cannot  conceal  an 
evil  and  crabbed  disposition,  a  selfish  soul,  a 
corrupt  heart,  or  vile  passions  and  propensi- 
ties. A  good  character  cannot  be  obtained  by 
simply  wishing  for  it.     It  is  only  by  persevere 
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ing  industry  and  patient  toil,  contented  to  tftke  / 
©nc  step  at  a  time,  that  his  wish  is  gratified,  ^ 
und  the  good  character  secured.  { 

Let  the  young  fix  their  eyes  upon  this  prize  ( 
of    a   good   reputation — the   only   end   worth  > 
striving  for  in  life.     Let  them  studiously  avoid  > 
evil  practices,  corrupt  associates,  and  vicious  S 
examples.     Let  them  patiently  and  faithfully  I 
l.-iy   the   foundations  of  virtuous   habits,  and  ^ 
pmctice   the   lessons  of  wisdom  and  the  pre-  ? 
cepts  of  religion,  and   in   due  time   the  prize 
shall  be  theirs.     The  spotless  wreath  of  a  vir- 
tuous  character  shall   rest   upon  their  brow, 
and  the  commendation,  the  confidence,  and  the 
good  will  of  man  shall  accompany  them. 


LITTLE     MARTYRS. 

BY   T.  8.  ABTHUB. 

A  new  "  Book  of  Martyrs "  is  yet  to  be 
written,  and  one  that  will  appeal  as  strongly  \ 
to  human  sympathy  as  the  terrible  record  of  * 
suffering  made  by  Fox.  It  will  not  exhibit  ■ 
the  writhing  victim  of  cruel  bigotry  in  the  \ 
midst  of  consuming  fire,  broken  on  the  wheel,  \ 
or  tortured  by  the  rack — nor  take  the  reader  a  | 
long  journey  into  the  middle  ages  of  darkness  i 
and  superstition,  where  all  things  lie  in  a  kind  \ 
of  dreamy  indistinctness.  It  will  be  a  book  of ; 
the  present  time,  and  record  the  sufferings  of ; 
children — not  of  men  and  women.  Children  < 
in  homes  of  luxury  as  well  as  in  homes  of! 
penury.  Children  of  Christian  parents,  as  \ 
well  as  children  of  the  vile  and  the  vicious.  \ 
If  faithfully  written,  it  will  exhibit  an  aspect 
of  human  life  quite  as  painful  to  contemplate  < 
as  that  presented  to  us  in  the  old  Book  of  ^ 
Martyrs. 

Not  ours  the  task  to  write  such  a  book.  We 
could  not  linger  over  the  details,  nor  torture 
other  hearts  than  our  own.  The  work  must  be 
accomplished  by  one  of  sterner  stuff  than  we 
are  made  of.  It  will  include  two  classes  of; 
martyrs — those  sacrificed  to  neglect  and  cruelty, 
and  those  who  fall  victims  to  false  ideas,  and 
mistaken  notions  of  duty  and  discipline. 

Flow  sad  it  is  to  think  that  among  helpless 
children  there  is  so  much  wrong  and  suffering, 
and  that  all  over  our  grave-yards  and  ceme- 
teries green  mounds  swell  up  from  the  level 
earth  to  mark  the  spots  where  sleep  the  little 
martyrs  of  our  homes. 

You  look  at  us,  bereaved  mother,  with  a 
Fober  face  and  rebuking  eyes,  as  if  we  meant 
you— as  if,  in  our  belief,  the  low-creeping 
periwinkle  that  covers  with  greenness  and 
decks  with  spring  blossoms  the  resting  place 


of  your  beloved  child,  but  marks  the  spot 
where  the  bones  of  a  martyr  are  laid — and  you 
repel  the  accusation  of  cruelty  implied  in  our 
words. 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  are  meant." 

And  now  there  is  a  flash  of  indignation  as 
well  as  rebuke  in  your  eyes,  and  we  hear  you 
say  that  it  was  by  scarlet  fever  that  your  baby 
died.  No  mother  cared  for  a  child  more  ten- 
derly than  you  cared  for  this  lost  darling. 

But,  for  all  that,  the  little  hillock  in  the 
grave-yard  on  which  your  tears  have  fallen  so 
many  times,  swells  greenly  above  the  grave  of 
an  infant  faiartyr.  Bear  with  us  a  little  while 
as  we  revive  some  memories  of  your  past. 
You  recollect  that  fine  theory  of  yours  about 
cold  water. 

You  look  at  us  wonderingly. 

Didn't  your  mother  and  kind  hearted  Aunt 
Mary  remonstrate,  over  and  over,  against  the 
cold  bath  to  which  that  tender  babe  was  sub- 
jected every  morning  ?  We  need  not  remind 
you  how  the  shrinking. child  clung  to  you  and 
screamed,  in  dread  of  the  icy  plunge.  But, 
you  were  wedded  to  a  false  idea,  and  sacrificed 
a  helpless  infant  to  your  blind  persistence. 
Somewhere  you  had  heard  it  said  that  babies 
should  have  a  cold  bath  every  morning,  to 
harden  and  make  them  healthy,  and  ignoring 
your  mother's  experience,  and  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  of  the  matter,  you  sent  a  cold  chill 
daily  to  the  heart  of  that  shuddering  little 
one,  reducing  the  vital  forces,  and  leaving,  in 
consequence,  many  unguarded  avenues  where 
disease  might  gain  an  entrance.  Don't  you 
remember  the  blue  lips,  the  cold  little  feet  and 
fingers,  the  still  languor  that  often  followed 
these  daily  chilling  ablutions?  Ah,  sad- 
hearted  mother  I  that  was  all  wrong.  Tho 
tender  flesh  of  an  infant  loses  heat  too  rapidly 
for  exposure  like  this.  How  often  did  Aunt 
Mary  plead  for  just  one  cupfull  of  hot  water 
in  the  cold  brimming  basin  to  take  off  the 
chill,  as  she  said?  how  often  did  your  mother 
say — "Daughter,  you  will  kill  that  child!" 
But^  you  heeded  them  not,  being  wise  in  your 
own  conceit. 

And  now,  let  us  remind  you  of  that  winter 
morning,  when,  floating  in  baby's  bath-tub 
were  bits  of  ice.  You  felt  well  and  strong. 
The  wvrm  blood  tingled  in  your  finger  tips, 
and  glowed  all  over  your  body  ;  but  baby  bad 
been  restless  through  the  night,  and  now 
seemed  dull,  and  inclined  to  sleep.  But,  rou 
would  wake  him  up  with  a  laughing  dip  in  the 
accustomed  bath.  Poor  little  sufferer  !  It  was 
a  cruel  thing  in  you  to  plunge  his  warm  little 
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body  deep  down  into  the  ioy  fluid  I  Was  there 
no  pity  in  your  heart  ?  You  laughed  and 
talked  to  him  gayly.  But,  was  not  this  like 
mocking  at  his  misery  T 

Well,  there  was  no  healthy  reaction  after 
this.  He  lay  quieter  than  usual,  or  fretted,  at 
times,  all  day.  At  night  he  was  a  little  feTer- 
ish.  Ah!  there  was  a  fatal  epidemic  in  the 
air,  and  you  had  taken  away  the  power  of  re- 
sistance. He  would  have  passed  the  danger 
safely  but  for  this  fatal  bath.  That  threw  the 
trembling  balance  against  him,  and  he  died  of 
scarlet  fever. 

You  don't  belieye  it  I 

Neither  belief  nor  unbelief  can  alter  the 
fact. 

It  is  cruel  to  say  all  this,  even  if  true.  Why 
lacerate  a  heart  already  bleeding  ? 

If,  by  causing  pain  in  your  heart  we  can 
save  other  babes  from  martyrdom,  our  duty  is 
clear.  And  so,  we  have  told  you  the  truth,  hard 
though  it  is  to  be  borne. 

"  But  no  such  sin  lies  at  my  door,"  we  hear 
f^om  the  lips  of  another. 

You  speak  confidently. 

''I  had  a  tenderer  heart  than  that.  My 
darling's  bath  was  always  warm.  But  he 
went  from  me,  by  the  door  of  death,  heaven- 
ward." 

Stricken  down  in  the  budding  of  life  by  his 
mother's  pride  and  vanity. 

Nay,  do  not  flush  so  warmly !  Turn  away 
those  indignant  eyes. 

"You  have  spoken  hard  and  cruel  words 
against  me." 

Let  us  see  if  they  do  not  involve  the  truth. 
That  is  what  we  are  now  searching  after.  We 
must  not  pause  to  ask  who  the  truth  will  hurt. 
The  past  is  crystalized  in  unchangeable  facts, 
and  for  use  in  the  present  it  is  right  to  hold 
these  facts  up  in  the  clear  sunlight. 

No,  grieving  mother,  you  did  not  sacrifice 
your  child  to  ignorance  and  self-will.  But, 
you  laid  him  on  another  altar — the  altar  of 
pride  and  vanity.  Yon  are  silent  from  aston- 
ishment at  so  overwhelming  a  charge.  Be 
calm,  and  let  us  talk  together.  He  was  a 
beautiful  child,  and  you  were  so  proud  of  him. 
Yes,  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  There  was  never  a 
prouder  mother  than  you,  and  pride  was 
stronger  than  love. 

««Not  true!" 

Let  us  see.  If  love  had  been  stronger  than 
pride,  would  he  have  gone  forth  with  naked 
legs  on  those  frosty  December  days  ?  A  red 
spot  bums  on  your  cheek.  If  love  had  been 
stronger  than  pride,  would  that  little  white 


bosom,  and  those  fair,  round  arms,  have  been 
so  often  bared  to  the  winds  that  tossed  his 
glossy  curls — cold  winds,  whose  chill  crept 
nestling  in  among  the  sensitive  air  passages, 
leaving  there  the  seeds  of  inflammation  and 
obstruction  T  Didn't  the  doctor  say  to  you, 
on  one  occasion-—**  Madam,  that  is  not  safe !" 
and  didn't  you  smile  at  his  warning,  and  lei 
the  child  go  out,  half  naked,  though  the  air 
I  was  pressing  in  from  the  cold  north-east,  laden 
with  moisture  ? 

Not  true?     Think  again.     And  didn't  his 
anxious  grandmother,   around    whose    warm 
heart  the  child  had  entwined  himself,  remon- 
strate over  and  over  again.     But,  he  looked  to 
your  eyes — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  he 
looked  to  you  through  other  people's  eyes — so 
handsome  in   that  Highland  costume,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thrown  aside.     Don't  you  re- 
member how,  on  one  cold  day,  nurse  brought 
him  home  from   his   grandmother's,  with  his 
legs  bundled  up  in  a  pair  of  thick  woolen 
gaiters,  and  how  provoked  you  were  about  it  ? 
**  Just  think  of  what  a  ridiculous   figure  he 
must  have  cut !     What  did  the  people  think  I" 
Those  were  your  very  words.     There  was  no 
>  thought  of  the  child's  health  or  comfort — 
1  only   of    how  he    looked    to    other    people  I 
s  Think  over  all  this  calmly,  and  say  if  it  be 
N  not  so. 

/      And  now,  that  busy  memory  is  at  work, 
/just  call   to  mind   that   clear,  bright  day   in 
/  March,  when  the  sun  shone  out  with  such  a 
^  spring-like  promise.     How  lovely  looked  your 
<'  darling  as  you  held  him  up,  fresh  and  ruddy, 
from  his  morning  bath — a  warm  bath. 
♦*  Tl»e  day  is  so  fine,  pet  must  go  out." 
So  you  tell  nurse  to  get  herself  ready,  while 
you  dress  him  for  a  walk  in  the  open  air. 
But  how  did  you  dress  him  ?     Nurse  said — 
i      **  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  think  it's  too  cold  yet  for 
\  bare  little  legs." 

I      **0h,  he*ll  be  warm  enough,"  you  reply, 
^  confidently. 

;      "  Hadn't  he  better  have  a  scarf  round  his 
S  neck,  ma'am  ?" 

I     But  that  sweet  white  neck  and  bosom  are 
^  too  beautiful  to  be  hidden  from  admiring  eyes, 
and  so  you  will  not  consent  to  the  scarf. 

Well,  when  he  came  home  after  an  hour's 

absence,  how  lovely  he  did  look  !     What  bright 

eyes  and  glowing  cheeks.     But,  he  was  just  a 

little  hoarse. 

)      We  need   not  go  on.    All  the  rest  is  too 

-,  deeply   imprinted  on  your  memory.      There 

(  was  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  croup  at 

'  midnight,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
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the  seal  of  death  was  on  his  pallid  counte-  > 
nance.  ) 

Oyer  the  way  has  just  been  hung  out  a  bunch  ( 
of  black  crape,  tied  with  a  white  ribbon.  And 
so,  the  baby  is  dead.  Dear  little  baby !  How 
often  have  we  looked  at  its  pale,  puny  face, 
held  close  to  the  window  pane.  The  doctor 
went  there  often,  for  the  baby  was  sick  a 
great  deal ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  mother 
was  a  devotee  of  fashion.  She  neyer  came 
^wn  to  the  common  work  of  nursing  her  off- 
spring. They  neyer  pillowed  their  heads  on 
her  white  bosom,  nor  drew  delight  from  the 
rich  treasury  of  her  teeming  breasts.  No — 
no — for  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  the 
leader  of  a  set.  And  so,  this  delicate  child 
was  giyen  oyer,  almost  entirely,  to  the  care  of 
•%  hired  nurse — a  woman  who  put  away  her 
own  babe  that  she  might  receiye  wages  for 
giving  nourishment  to  the  child  of  another — a 
woman  of  gross  appetites  and  a  selfish  nature. 

The  babe  did  not  grow  strong  and  beautiful, 
as  a  well  cared  for  baby  should  grow.  We 
see,  in  imagination,  its  thin,  white  face  at  the 
window  opposite,  and  the  old  pity  comes  steal- 
ing into  our  heart.  Last  week  a  strange  rumor 
ran  through  the  neighborhood.  The  baby  was 
seriously  ill,  and  it  was  said  that  the  nurse  had 
given  it  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  It  was  also 
said,  that,  on  being  closely  pressed,  she  had 
owned  to  the  fact  of  a  Arequent  nightly  admin- 
istration of  anodynes.  No  wonder  the  baby 
was  puny  and  sickly. 

The  pale,  thin  ftice  was  never  seen  again  at 
the  window,  nor  the  little  hands  playing  feebly 
with  the  tASsels.  And  now,  the  bunch  of  black ! 
orape,  tied  with  a  narrow  strip  of  white  ribbon, 
tells  the  story  of  its  departure.  Day  after  to- 
morrow, or,  at  latest,  day  after  that-,  the  earth 
will  be  heaped  above  a  little  coffin,  in  which 
the  mortal  remains  of  an  infant  martyr  will 
sleep  in  that  rest  from  which  fhere  is  no 
awaking,  while  the  immortal  spirit  will  have 
arisen  and  passed  upward  to  the  habitation  of  • 
angels. 

Will  the  mother,  as  she  looks  her  last  look 
on  the  waxen  face  of  her  dead  babe,  realize, 
in  anything  like  an  adequate  manner,  the  sad 
truth  that  it  died  the  death  of  a  martyr — first 
having  borne  the  slow  torture  of  sickness 
brought  on  by  her  cruel  neglect  ?  We  fear 
not ;  she  is  a  selfish  woman  of  the  world ;  her 
heart  is  iced  over.  Alas !  that  to  such  should 
be  committed  these  precious  little  ones. 

It  was  once  our  fortune— no,  our  misfortune — 


to  live  for  a  few  months  in  the  same  house  with 
a  woman  who  had  a  mania  for  dosing  her 
children.  Poor  little  wretches!  What  a  sAd 
time  they  had  of  it.  The  mother  actually  had 
a  medicine  chest  I  Not  homoeopathic — oh,  no; 
there  was  no  such  good  luck  in  store  for  her 
unfortunates — but  a  regular  calomel  and  jshtp 
box,  with  scales  for  weighing  out  the  crudo 
poisons,  and  a  measuring  glass  for  determiDing 
the  size  of  liquid  doses.  She  was  her  own 
family  physician,  and  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  profession  that  she  was  forever  trying  to 
extend  her  practice  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
own  sickly,  cadaverous  little  ones. 

Through  colic,  teething,  whooping  coogh, 
measles,  mumps,  influenza,  and  the  whole 
catalogue  of  ordinary  diseases  incident  to 
childhood,  she  carried  most  of  her  little  ones 
safely — that  is,  they  survived  the  double 
attacks  of  disease  and  medicine,  and,  by  virtue 
of  naturally  good  constitutions,  came  through 
the  trying  ordeal — though  not  unscathed.  Or 
these  occasions  she  would  point  to  the  skinny 
forms  and  wan  faces  as  trophies  of  her  skill, 
never  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  they  were 
the  miserable  wrecks  of  her  blind  folly. 

As  intimated,  all  did  not  come  safely  through. 
There  was  one  little  girl  with  feebler  vitality 
than  the  rest — a  pale,  pitiful,  wee  thing,  who 
always  looked  at  you  as  if  she  were  asking 
sympathy.  Her  lips  did  not  swell  out  roundly, 
into  a  sweet  expression  that  tempted  yon  to 
kiss  them,  but  were  drawn  in  and  held  closely 
together,  as  if  guarding  the  sensitive  palate 
from  some  disgusting  assault.  If  you  gave 
her  anything  to  eat — a  cake  or  a  sugar  plum- 
she  would  look  at  it  narrowly  before  venturing 
it  near  her  lips,  and  her  first  mouthful  was 
ever  taken  with  due  caution.  If  her  infantile 
memory  could  have  been  explored,  we  doabt 
if  the  first  impression  of  delight  that  recorded 
itself  as  she  drew  the  sweet  draught  from  her 
mother's  bosom,  would  have  been  found  un- 
blended with  a  sense  of  nausea  so  distinct  as 
to  send  a  shudder  along  her  nerves. 

Poor  little  one!  How  well  she  knew  the 
taste  of  rhubarb  and  senna,  of  magnesia  and 
squills.  Sweetmeats  were  an  offence  to  her, 
for,  had  she  not  been  made,  scores  of  times,  to 
swallow  nauseous  drugs,  or  choking  pills,  con- 
cealed in  their  delusive  attractions.  In  the 
hollow  of  her  little  arm  were  three  scars, 
where  the  cruel  lancet  had  drawn  away  the 
life-blood,  which  had  never  found  its  way 
back  to  her  cheeks.  The  skin  of  her  tender 
bosom  had  more  than  once  been  scalded  off  by 
blisters,  while  heir  temples  bore  the  marks  of 
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cupping.  The  marrel  was,  that  she  had 
•uryived  so  long  all  these  assaults  upon  her 
Ufe. 

•*  Don't  you  feel  well,  dear  ?"  we  said  to  her 
one  day,  as  we  oame  into  the  parlor  and  found 
her  lying  on  the  sofa. 

*•  Not  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  and  she 
raised  herself  up  in  a  weary  way. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

«« I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Does  your  head  ache  ?" 

**  A  little  bit ;  but  don't  tell  mamma,  please, 
sir." 

"  Why  not  tell  your  mother,  dear  ?" 

••  'Cause  she'll  give  me  nasty  medicine." 

We  felt  the  full  force  of  this  reason. 

<*Tou  don't  like  to  take  medicine,"  we 
said. 

The  child's  stomach  heaved  from  nausea 
created  by  the  thought.  She  gave  no  other 
reply. 

"Pleaso  don't  tell  mamma,  sir.  I'll  lie 
here  a  little  while,  and  then  I'll  bo  better.  I 
don't  want  to  take  any  medicine,  it  is  so  dread 
ful  bad." 

And  the  poor  child  laid  herself  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  shut  her  eyes  in  such  a  sad  way  that 
our  heart  was  touched.  For  more  than  half 
an  hour  we  lingered  in  the  parlor,  every  now 
and  then  questioning  the  child  as  to  how  she 
felt. 

"Better,"  she  would  always  answer;  and 
then  add — *'  Don't  tell  mamma.  I  can't  take 
bad  medicine  now." 

But  mamma  entered  while  we  were  yet  in 
the  parlor. 

**  I'm  not  sick,"  said  the  little  one,  getting 
up  quickly. 

Professional  instinct  was  alive. 

*<  What's  the  matter?"  the  mother  drew  to 
her  child  at  once. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  mamma.     I'm  not  sick." 

*•  You  aint.     Let  me  feel  your  hand." 

The  poor  child  thrust  her  hand  behind  her. 

'*  Give  me  your  hand."  The  mother  spoke 
almost  severely. 

*♦  My  hand  isn't  hot,  mamma." 

<*Yes  it  is  hot.  I  declare!  the  child  has 
fever.     Does  your  head  ache  ?" 

"  No  ma'am." 

And  yet,  only  a  little  while  before,  she 
told  us  that  her  head  ached.  Fear  led  her 
to  equivocation  and  direct  falsehood,  poor 
child ! 

«  Come  up  stairs,"  said  the  mother,  taking 
her  arm  and  leading  her  fVom  the  room.  I 
caught  a  glance  of  her  anxious,  almost  fearfbl 


face,  as  she  went  out,  and  it  haunted  me  for 
days. 

A  little  while  afterward  her  imploring  cries 
of  **  No — no,  mamma !  I  can't  take  it !  Don't! 
don't !  oh,  don't !"  rang  through  the  house 
Then  there  was  a  struggle,  and  sounds  of 
choking  and  strangling,  followed  by  a  low, 
moaning  cry  that  smote  sadly  on  the  ear,  and 
continued  until  silenced  by  angry  threats. 

"  How  is  Alice  ?"  was  inquired  early  in  the 
evening,  for  it  had  gone  forth  that  the  child 
was  sick. 

**  She  isn't  at  all  well,"  the  mother  answered, 
"  but  I've  given  her  medicine,  and  hope  to  see 
her  better  in  the  morning." 

That  hope  was  not  realized.  The  morning 
found  Alice  too  sick  to  rise.  The  dose  of 
rhubarb  which  had  been  forced  upon  her  re- 
luctant stomach,  had  not  only  irritated  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  but,  by  means  of  the  absorbents,  had 
been  thrown  into  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  feeble  system — destroying  the 
trembling  balance  of  health.  If  she  had  been 
perfectly  well,  an  nssault  like  this  would  have 
been  attended  by  disturbing  consequences, 
but,  under  a  morbid  condition,  it  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect. 

"Hadn't  you  better  send  for  the  doctor?" 
suggested  one  and  another. 

**  I've  given  her  more  medicine  this  morn- 
ing.    She'll  be  better  after  that  acts  freely." 

More  medicine !  poor  child ! 

But  she  was  not  better,  and  the  doctor  was 
sent  for.  He  did  not  approve  of  giving  much 
medicine.  Experience,  philosophy,  and  obser- 
vation had  taught  him,  that  nature  was  the 
great  restorer.  So  he  prescribed  bathing  in 
warm  water,  and  a  quieting  draught. 

"But,  doctor,  she  is  a  sick  child,"  urged  the 
mother. 

"  I  know  she  is,"  was  answered. 

"Wont  time  be  lost?" 

"  For  what  reason  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"You  are  really  giving  no  medicine." 

"I  fear  she  has  already  had  too  much. 
Give  nature  a  little  chance.  I  want  to  gain 
time." 

And  the  doctor  went  away.  But  the  mother 
was  not  satisfied.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  let- 
alone  system.  So  she  tried  her  hand  again; 
and  this  time  more  energetically.  She  was 
successful — in  throwing  her  child  into  convul- 
sions ;  and  then  there  was  an  exciting  time  in 
the  house. 

When  the  doctor  called  in  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.    There 
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wfts  congestion  of  the  brain.     Before  night,  I  son ;  the  page  of  Definitions ;   the  lessons  in 

little  Alice  was  dead,  and  numbered  nith  the  \  Qeograpliy,    Botany,   Physiology,   and  Monl 

martyrs  of  our  homes.  )  Philosophy  I    And  so,  after  the  evening  meal, 

—  >  instead  of  a  playful  romp  with  little  brother 

How  proud  you  were  of  that  dear  little  fellow,  >  and  sister,  came  two  hours  of  hard  study, 
whose  mind  opened  in  advanoe  of  his  years.  >  Have  we  exaggerated?  No.  The  strangs 
At  twelve  months,  he  could  repeat  a  dozen  dif-  \  truth  has  not  been  fully  told.  We  say  strange, 
ferent  nursery  ditties.  When  two  years  old,  ]  but  truth  is  always  stranger  than  fiction.  To 
he  knew  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  by  sight,  \  read  of  such  insane  violence  to  health— of 
and  could  put  them  together  into  words.  At  >  such  downright  cruelty  to  children — awakeDS 
three,  he  could  spell  remarkably,  and  at  four  )  a  kind  of  indignation.  And  yet,  are  not  ban* 
years  of  age  read  almost  anything.  >  dreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  in  our 

You  encouraged  this  precocity,  by  showing  ^^  land  subjected  to  the  discipliue  we  have  de- 
him  off  to  your  friends.  We  don't  wonder  you  \  scribed.  As  if  five  or  six  hours  of  confinement 
were  proud  of  him,  for  he  was  a  bright,  beau-  I  and  mental  application  were  not  a  tax  np  to 
tiful,  intelligent  child — and  so  companionable,  ]  the  full  capacity  of  mind  and  body  in  a  child, 
with  his  thoughta  beyond  his  years.  He  oared  >  two  or  three  hours  more  are  required  in  close 
more  for  books  than  plays ;  and  so  his  toys  )  study  out  of  school,  thus  robbing  the  physical 
were  books.  We  never  ^aw  him  riding  about  >  system  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual,  and, 
on  a  stick  for  a  horse,  rolling  a  hoop,  or  )^  of  consequence,  weakening  both.  Itisamtrrel 
trundling  a  velocipede.  He  had  aspirations  ']  that  such  things  are!  But,  we  are  digressing, 
altogether  above  these,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ]  At  eight  years  of  age,  your  beautiAil,  preeo- 
seven.  ]  clous  boy  showed  signs   of  physical  deesj. 

What  a  fine  intellectual  face  he  had !  Ample  j  First  came  wakefulness  at  night,  and  nervous 
brow ;  dark  glittering  eyes,  full  of  thought  ;  terrors  in  the  first  stages  of  sleep.  His  tppt- 
and  feeling;  a  mouth  as  composed  and  expres-  >  tite  left  him,  and  you  had  to  urge,  coax,  and 
sive  of  purpose  as  a  man's.  There  was  no  •  sometimes  scold  a  little,  in  order  to  maks 
vain  intrusiveness  about  him ;  no  seeming  \  him  give  to  his  stomach  even  the  light  bur- 
consciousness  of  his  intellectual  superiority  ;  den  of  food  it  did  not  wish  to  take.  His  pile 
over  oiher  children  of  his  age.  If  you  talked  ^  intellectual  countenance  attracted  the  eyes  of 
to  him,  be  would  answer  as  he  thought — how  ;  every  one.  Mothers  turned  in  the  street  to 
mature  were  bis  thoughts!  Books  were  his  :  look  at  him,  remarking,  **What  a  strangely 
delight,  and  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  ^  beautiful  boy !"  And  there  was  an  impression, 
fascinated  with  them.  Milton  and  Shnkspeare  ;  if  the  thought  were  not  spoken,  that  be  wai 
ftt  seven !  Whnt  were  you  thinking  of,  to  feed  ^  not  long  for  this  world, 
his  imng-nation  with  these?  I      But  j'ou  did  not  take  Oie  alarm  yet.    His 

How  tall  and  slender  he  grew  I    And  you  \  studies  were  not  remitted.     He  still  brought 
admired  the  delicate  grace  of  his  proportions,  )  home  the  weary  load  of  books,  and  still  mas- 
comparing  him  with  the  coarse,  rough,  animal-  ^  tered  tasks  that  were  gigantic  ones  for  a  child 
looking  boys  of  your  neighbors,  who,  in  your  5  of  his  years, 
idea,  only  lived  to  eat  and  play.  >     At  nine  he  was  so  much  of  an  invalid,  Ihst 

Instead  of  repressing  him  at  school,  and  ]  the  doctor  positively  required  him  to  be  taken 
holding  his  mind  back  among  the  easier  rudi-  I  from  school.  How  you  grieved  over  this ;  not 
mentals,  his  teachers,  proud  of  their  pupil,  as  •  so  much  for  the  defect  of  health — ^you  did  not 
you  were  of  your  son,  advanced  him  rapidly  to  ^  understand  how  serious  the  defect  was — as  for 
higher  studies,  ranking  him  with  boys  his  ^  the  great  loss  it  would  be  in  an  educalionsil 
senior  by  many  years.     He  came  home  daily  I  point  of  view. 

with  his  satchel  so  loaded  with  books,  that  the  I  Poor  child !  Leaving  school  went  hard  with 
weight  of  them  tired  him ;  and  you  let  him  go  >  him ;  for  he  was  enamored  of  his  studies.  For 
from  the  dinner-table,  with  his  food  lying  yet  ]  a  little  while,  the  relaxation  and  freedom  from 
unappropriated  in  his  stomach,  to  the  study  of  *  confinement  and  intense  mental  application 
his  hard  lessons;  thus  allowing  his  brain  to  )  produced  a  favoi*able  change ^  but  this,  alas! 
draw  off  the  nervous  vitality  required  for  the  J  was  only  temporary.  Nearly  all  exercise  was 
work  of  digestion  and  assimilation — sacrificing  ^  constrained ;  aud,  unless  watched  and  remon- 
the  bodily  powers  to  the  intellectual.  Were  j  strated  with,  be  would  spend  nearly  the  whole 
his  tasks  finished  by  supper  time?  0,  no!  not  j  of  each  dsy  in  reading.  There  came,  at  this 
half  finished.     There  was  still  the  Latin  les-  ^  time,  an  unhappy  change  in  his  diapositioo. 
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He  grew  captious,  irritftble,  aud  self-willed. 
The  nervous  wakefulness  and  terror  by  night 
returned  upon  him,  harassing  and  debilitating 
liim  to  a  degree  that  oocasloned  fear  lest  fatal 
consequences  might  ensue. 

*'  You  must  send  him  into  the  country,  and 
keep  him  away  from  books,"  said  the  physician. 
And  you  sent  him  to  the  country.  For  a  little 
while  this  change  seemed  to  promise  well. 
But  the  country  air  acted  only  as  a  temporary 
stimulus.  In  less  than  a  month,  you  brought 
him  home  to  die ;  and  he  rests  now  with  the 
great  company  of  little  martyrs. 

Go  with  us  just  a  square  from  your  luxurious 
home,  fair  lady,  and  we  will  show  you  a  phase 
of  baby  life  that  will,  we  think,  haunt  your 
memory  for  days  and  nights,  and  set  you  to 
questioning  about  your  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  a  Christian  woman.  Nay,  do  not  hold 
back.  Neryes  are  delicate  things,  we  know, 
and  sensibilities  must  not  be  too  seyerely 
shocked.  But  shrinking  nerres  and  pained 
sensibilities  are  light  things,  in  comparison 
with  wrongs  and  sufferings  that  might  be 
leesened,  if  you  would  resolutely  contemplate 
them.  So,  come  with  us.  We  will  not  detain 
you  long. 

You  enter  with  us  a  miserable  hovel.  Ah, 
the  first  sound  that  falls  upon  our  ears  is  the 
wailing  cry  of  a  little  child  1  There  it  is,  lying 
upon  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags  in  the  corner.  It 
cannot  be  six  months  old  I  You  shudder,  and 
shrink  back.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  recede. 
If  there  is  any  pity  in  your  heart,  you  must 
stay.  Where  is  the  mother?  We  caU.  Hark! 
There  is  a  sound  Arom  the  next  room.  A  pause. 
All  is  silent  again.  We  push  open  the  door, 
and  what  a  sight  is  revealed  to  us  I  A  woman 
in  tatters  and  filth,  lying  drunk  upon  the 
floor!  Oh,  horrible  1  You  cover  your  face 
with  your  hands  and  shudder. 

But  the  babe  cries  on  in  such  a  pitiful  wail, 
that  your  heart  is  touched,  and  you  go  back 
and  stand  by  the  bundle  of  rags  in  the  comer, 
bendbg  over,  but  afraid  to  touch  the  repulsive 
looking  object.  Yet  it  is  a  babe,  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  beloved  of  his  angels !  And 
their  love  is  beginning  to  flow  into  your  heart, 
which  is  now  moved  by  pity,  and  your  hand  has 
reached  down  to  the  famishing  little  one. 

**  Are  there  no  neighbors  ?"  you  say,  look- 
ing around  upon  us  with  knit  brows,  and 
speaking  like  one  in  earnest. 

Yes,  there  are  neighbors.  A  woman  next 
door  saw  us  enter,  and  curiosity,  if  no  better 
feeling,  has  drawn  her  in  after  us. 
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'*  I  am  a  neighbor." 

Your  question  is  answered. 

**  Then  take  this  child,  in  heaven's  name, 

;  and  do  for  it  what  is  needed." 

Yes,  that  is  talking  to  the  purpose.  .  Pity 

I  you  had  not  come  before. 

You  cannot  turn  your  eyes  away.  The 
woman  has  taken  the  baby  on  her  lap-^it  still 
cries  piteously— and  you  see  that  its  face  and 
head  are  a  mass  of  sores.  The  wet  rags  only 
half  cover  its  little,  emaciated  body,  and  you 

;  see  that  the  flesh  is  red  and  excoriated.    Poor 

;  little  sufferer  1  Did  you  dream  of  anything 
like  this  within  almost  a  stone*s  throw  of  the 
dwcUiDg  in  which  your  little  ones  ai^e  so  ten- 
derly cared  for?  No— nol  You  tell  the 
woman  to  take  the  babe  into  her  own  house, 
and  that  you  will  go  home  and  send  it  changes 

;  of  clothing.     All  this  is  done.    You  send,  a 

\  few  hours  later,  to  ask  about  the  little  one,  and 
word  comes  that  it  is  ill.  A  physician  is 
called ;  but  he  can  only  alleviate  suffering. 
Death  has  already  received  his  commission, 

;  and  from  the  lap  of  pain  another  martyr  will 

;  soon  be  translated. 

Shall  we  go  on  in  this  darker,  sadder  way, 
taking  you  to  the  lower  haunts  of  dissipation, 
vice,  and  crime,  where  children  are  born,  and. 
die  Arom  cruelty,  want,  and  neglect,  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  every  year?  No;  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  go  there,  even  if  yon 
would  accompany  us.  We  said,  in  the  begm:- 
ning,  that  ours  was  not  the  pen  from  which 
the  new  Book  of  Martyrs  was  to  come,  and 
that  we  should  leave  for  one  of  sterner  staff 
the  task  of  lingering  over  details  that,  when- 
ever given,  must  cause  strong  hearts  to  shudder, 
and  irarm  cheeks  to  pale.  What  we  have 
written  is  for  suggestion — a  mere  glimf  se  %t 
the  appalling  truth  which  lies  hidden  beneath 
the  fair  surface  of  things — that  you  may  pause 
by  the  way,  and  ponder  the  subject  e£  infant 
martyrdom. 


SiMPLioiTT   07   DnBss. — Female   loveliness; 
I  never  appears  to  so  good  advantage  as  when  set 
I  off  with  simplicity  of  dress.   No  artist  ever  decks 
I  his  angels  with  towering  feathers  and  grand  jew- 
elry;  and  our  dear  human  angels,  if  they  would 
make  good  their  title  to  that  name,  should  care- 
fully avoid  ornaments  which  properly  belong  to 
Indian  squaws  and  African  princes.    These  tin- 
selries  may  serve  to  give  effect  on  the  stage  er 
on  a  ball  room  floor,  but  in  daily  life  there  is  bo 
substitute  for  simplicity.   A  vulgar  taste  is  not 
to  be  disguised  by  gold  or  diamonds. 
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WILLIE    WICKENS 
A  Story  from  Lift, 

BT  MB8.  V.  J.  STEPHENSON. 

Willie  Wiokens  was  a  little  boy  two  and  a 
half  years  old ;  he  liyed  in  a  handsome  white 
house  near  the  Mississippi  rirer  in  this  State, 
(Illinois.)  He  had  no  brothers  or  sisters — so 
he  took  in,  as  a  kind  of  playmate,  his  father's 
Newfoundland  dog,  Carlo.  Fine  times  did  the 
two  have  together.  Wh€«i  Willie  went  to  ride 
with  his  papa  and  mamma,  Carlo  followed  close 


his  mother,  would  say,  **  purty  edds,  mamma, 
purty  edds.*'  But  the  trouble  was,  he  would 
keep  on  carrying  until  he  had  emptied  the 
nest — ^nest-egg  and  all — and  then  the  hens 
would  forsake  it,  and  go  look  for  another. 
Sometimes,  too,  his  foot  would  trip  on  a  stick 
or  log,  when  he  would  tumble  down,  break  his 
eggs — cry,  if  he  was  hurt,  and  then  picking 
up  his  smashed  treasures  in  the  skirt  of  his 
dress,  come  dolefully  toward  the  house,  saying, 
*Edda  broke,  edda  broke,  mamma." 
One  sultry  morning  in  August,  Mrs.  Wickcns 


behind  the  carriage,  always  chasing  away  the  S  was  going  into  the  garden  to  pick  some  blick- 
other  dogs  that  he  encountered  on  the  road—  \  berries  for  preserves,  and  thinking  to  cheer  np 
for  he  was  a  great  big  fellow  himself— and 5  Wfllie,  she  told  him  to  come  along;  but  the 
wagging  his  taa  for  joy  and  laughing,  (as ^little  fellow  sat  crying  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
plainly  as  a  dog  could  laugh,)  when  Willie  got  and  refused  to  be  pacified.  "  Want  waadon, 
out  of  the  carriage.  Carlo  had  a  broad  back,  \  mamma,  waadon  and  Tarlo,"  was  his  reply 
and  WiUie  used  to  mount  up  on  it  and  say,  \  His  mother  left  him  with  the  giri,  and  went 
"  Jee  I  Whoa !"  And  then  the  dog  would  walk  \  into  the  garden,  wondering  what  had  happened 
around  the  yard,  looking  sly  and  quiet,  for  he  ]  to  Carlo,  he  had  not  been  seen  for  two  or  three 


knew  he  was  carrying  his  little  master. 

One  day,  as  Willie's  mamma  watched  them 
both  at  play,  she  said  to  her  husband,  **  I  wish 
you  would  make  a  little  wagon  for  Willie,  an^ 
get  some  leather  straps  for  harness,  so  that 
'Carlo  could  draw  him  around." 

The  next  time  Mr.  Wickens  went  to  town,  he 
got  the  boards  to  make  the  wagon ;  the  country 
blacksmith  did  the  iron  work,  and  a  set  of  old 
harness  furnished  enough  pieces  out  of  which 
to  make  Carlo's.  But,  who  shall  describe  the 
Joy  of  Willie,  when  he  got  into  his  own  wagon, 


days,  and  all  were  uneasy  about  him,  for  he 
was  a  valuable  watch-dog,  as  well  as  Willie's 
playmate.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  Ull 
Willie  ran  to  his  mother  ih  such  haste,  ind 
with  such  risk  to  her  chrysanthemums  and 
dahlias,  that  she  left  her  picking,  and  tooktke 
nearest  way  to  meet  him.  His  countcntnce 
was  new  as  radiant  with  joy,  as  it  had  before 
been  sorrowful,  and  pulling  at  her  dress  he 
said,  •*  Tarlo  turn  home,  mamma ;  Willie  want 
waadon" 
Mrs.  Wickens  stooped  and  kissed  the  little 


and  got  Cario  fairly  under  way,  so  that  he  \  lips  that  reached  up  to  meet  hers,  smoothed 
would  draw  him  about  without  whipping ;  he  >  back  his  soft  brown  hair,  and  told  him  thit 
always  cried  when  the  dog  was  whipped,  and  >  mamma  was  glad;  she  handed  him  a  key  to 
for  Carlo  he  seemed  to  know  a  Uttle  more  than  \  give  Sarah,  who  would  get  him  his  wagon,  and 
common  dogs,  and  was  attached  to  Willie  with  I  then  thanking  God   for    her   beautiful  boy, 


strict  canine  fidelity.  He  would  canter  along 
^down  the  garden  walks,  as  if  it  was  only  fun 
tfor  him  to  trundle  that  little  wagon  with  its 
^wner.  Sometimes  Willie  took  along  his  little 
pail — ^it  was  a  pretty  painted  one — and  then 
Oarlo  knew  he  was  going  to  pick  currants,  so 
he  would  stop  at  the  currant  bushes,  and  when 
ithe  fine  ones  were  picked  off  one  bush,  then 
xthey  would  go  on  to  another.  Willie's  mamma 
twent  with  them,  and  told  her  boy  not  to  pick 
sihe  green  ones. 

There  were  plenty  of  hens  in  the  bam-yard, 


returned  to  her  garden  work.  She,  sometimes, 
now  looks  back  to  this  period,  and  thinks  that 
here  the  sunshine  was  broken  off  her  life— but 
we  will  not  anticipate. 

It  was  dinner-time,  the  "  hands"  had  washed 
in  the  porch,  and  Mrs.  Wickens  was  laying  a 
dish  of  ham  and  greens  on  the  table,  as  her  hus- 
band entered  and  asked  where  was  Willie, 

"  0,  he's  gone  off  somewhere  with  Cario,  I 
suppose,"  was  the  reply. 

"Carlo,  is  Carlo  back?"  said  he,  hurriedly. 
Yes,"  said  Mrs.  W.,  "I  wish  you  had  seen 


^hat  used  to  lay  eggs  in  the  hay-stacks  and  i  WilUe's  joy  about  it,"  and  she  laughed  out- 
an  nests  around  the  fence.  Sometimes  Willie  <  right,  as  she  thought  of  her  boy's  sunny  face, 
<would  find  one  of  these  nests,  and  then  after  Und  then  went  on  giving  Sarah  directions 
fithoo,  ahooing,  till  he  chased  the  hen  off  the  nest,  S  about  the  dinner. 

And  set  her  and  all  the  other  hens  and  roosters  >  As  for  Mr.  Wickens,  a  presentiment  of  e^ 
to  cackling,  he  would  gather  his  hands  full  of  \  fell  upon  him,  reporU  of  mad  dogs  had  that 
(he  white  warm  eggs,  and  coming  proudly  to  \  day  reached  him;  (Neighbor  Blair's  oowf  iw 
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been  bitten,  and  another  man's  hogs  were  8U|h 
posed  to  be ;)  he  would  not  alarm  his  wife,  bat 
hnrried  out  anxiously  in  search  of  his  boy. 
He  went  first  to  the  bam-yard,  calling  **  Willie  I 
Willie!"  then  to  the  straw  pile,  and  then  ran 
through  the  orchard  to  the  sugar  maples  at  the 
west  end ;  here  he  found  him.  As  he  ap- 
proached, he  saw  that  Willie  was  crying,  and 
Tainly  making  eflforts  to  put  the  harness  on 
GmtIo,  who  stood  by  grinning  and  snapping, 
with  red  eyes  and  saliva  flowing  firom  his 
mouth.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Willie 
tuned  his  face  to  his  father — ^It  was  torn  and 
bleeding ;  and  then  a  wail  of  grief  broke  from 
the  strong  man,  such  as  men  never  utter  when 
they  are  being  shot  down  on  the  battle  field. 
The  dog  slunk  away,  as  he  approached-— he 
was  shot  down  a  few  minutes  after  by  the 
workmen — and  clasping  his  boy  in  his  arms, 
he  ran  to  the  house  as  if  for  his  life.  One  of 
the  serrants  was  dispatched  for  a  doctor. 
Excision  is  generally  resorted  to  in  such  cases ; 
and  it  was  performed,  together  with  all  acces- 
sory helps,  and  fond  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Willie  would  reeOTcr. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  away,  &e  the  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  began  to  deTclop  them- 
selves; then  the  child  grew  fretful  and  uneasy; 
his  play  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  him ; 
he  would  lie  down  languidly  on  the  sofa,  and 
a  minute  after  start  up  lightened;  he  slept 
badly  at  night,  and  breathed  with  difficulty;  a 
day  or  two  more,  and  he  was  unable  to  drink 
water.  The  usual  symptoms  of  advanced  hydro- 
phobia succeeded ;  violent  convulsions  aflfected 
the  whole  body,  painfully  distorting  the  muscles 
of  his  sweet  little  face.  No  wonder  that  it  was 
with  a  *<  Thank  Ood!"  his  agonised  mother 
welcomed  on  the  twentieth  day  the  grim  mes- 
senger, that  robbed  her  household  of  its  one 
pet.  Qrave-yards  are  often  distant,  and  widely 
separated  in  the  West,  and  this  has  probably 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  family  burying- 
plots.  Sometimes  it  is  a  corner  of  the  garden 
where  the  first  little  mound  is  raised ;  again  it 
is  a  shady  spot  on  the  farm,  some  distance  from 
the  house;  but  it  is  generally  a  pretty  spot,  such 
as  we  would  love  to  sleep  in  ourselves,  when 
we  lay  off  this  earthly  covering. 

In  a  corner  of  the  garden,  then,  where  he  so 
often  rambled,  lies  the  mortal  remains  of  little 
Willie.  Moss  roses  and  mignonette  shed  their 
fragrance  and  beauty  about  the  spot ;  and,  while 
he  is  now  nearly  forgotten  by  all  save  his 
parents,  we  love  to  think  that  the  soul — the 
real  Willie — is  bright  and  happy  in  one  of  our 
Father's  mansions. 


The  writer  often  thinks  pf  a  baby  sister  who 
died  in  infancy ;  is  she  a  baby  still  ?^~-such  a 
little  waxen  beauty  as  we  laid  away  in  that 
narrow  box — or  has  she  blossomed  out  into  a 
fair  young  girl  in  the  beaotifiil  climate  of  that 
unseen  shore  ? 

0,  ye  bright  and  early  bleet. 
We  would  breathe  a  soft  adieu. 

Yet  while  envying  such  a  rest, 
Why  should  tears  be  shed  for  you  ? 

Fair  Haven,  Illmois. 


COME    AND    GO. 

BT  YI&GINIA  7.    TOWKSEND. 
OHAPTBR  V. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  my  aunt's  inter- 
view with  our  landlord.  During  that  time  his 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  in  my  presence, 
for  I  had  not  passed  an  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  outside  of  my  brother's  room ;  and  every 
;  thought  and  faculty  of  my  being  had  been 
^  absorbed  in  interest  for  him. 

He  lay  most  of  the  time  in  a  stupor,  though 
he  would  occasionally  rouse  up,  and  the  old 
brightness  would  flash  into  his  face;  and  he 
would  converse  cheerfully  awhile,  and  seem  to 
be  in  nowise  aware  of  his  feeble  condition. 

He  was  restless  and  nervous  when  he  was 
not  sleeping,  and  liked  to  have  me  by  the  bed- 
side, and  to  hold  my  hand,  and  stroke  the 
fingers  with  his  long,  thin,  transparent  ones; 
and  one  day  he  drew  off  a  plain  gold  ring,  (our 
mother's  wedding  one,)  ftrom  the  third  finger 
of  my  left  hand. 

<*  Let  me  wear  it,  Constance ;  I  like  the  flash 
of  it  when  a  sunbeam  strikes  it,"  waving  it 
back  and  forth  in  the  light. 

"Certainly,  dear,  you  shall  wear  it;  but, 
don't  you  know  I  never  could  persuade  you  to 
wear  the  little  seal  ring  I  gave  you  five  years 
ago?" 

♦*  I  know  it — see  there — it  wont  stay." 

For  the  ring  had  slipped  off  his  finger  on 
)  the  coverlets. 

^  He  replaced  it  on  my  finger  with  a  sigh. 
**Once  I  could  not  have  worn  it,  and  now!" 
he  said  thoughtfiiUy,  and  half  to  himself,  and 
he  held  up  his  hands  and  surveyed  them  mourn- 
fully. They  were  all  seamed  with  blue  veins, 
and  white  and  diaphanous  as  the  hands  of  the 
dead. 

"They  don't  look  like  my  hands,  Con- 
stance," he  said,  sorrowftiHy ;  then  a  smile 
flickered  over  his  face,  a  smile  full  of  peace 
and  content,  a  smile  whose  memory  soothes 
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and  comforts  my  heart  now,  as  I  sit  here  writ-  I  Alfired  had  sprung  up  in  bed ;  he  clntohed 
ing  of  it  amid  m j  tears.  >  hold  of  mj  shoulder, — and  I  see  this  moment  tbe 

My  aunt  had  not  informed  me  that  the  >  wild  ghastly  faoe  which  he  turned  on  me. 
sheriff  had  called  and  served  a  writ  of  eject-  ?  **0h,  Constance,  what  are  they  going  to  dor* 
ment  the  day  after  her  interriew  with  Mr.  I  Eren  then  my  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
Hughes.  I  think  her  feelings  were  too  much  \  sake  me,  probably  because  suffering  had  bo 
paralyzed  by  one  grief,  to  suffer  much  anxiety  s  paralyzed  my  nerres,  that  they  could  not 
as  to  any  measures  which  the  landlord  might  i  respond  to  any  excitement, 
pursue,  and  she  had  listened  to  the  sheriff  as  I  I  laid  the  invalid  back  tenderly  on  his  bed. 
one  in  a  dream,  just  as  she  went  about  her  ?  '*  Don't  be  fHghtened,  dear  boy.  They  shall 
household  duties ;  for  neither  life  nor  death  <  not  come  in  here ;"  and  I  started  for  the  door, 
could  save  her  Arom  these.  <     But  I  was  too  late.     I  had  scarcely  reached 

So,  that  fourth  morning  dawned  stilly  over  \  the  middle  of  the  room,  before  three  large, 
our  house— stilly  as  over  it,  unseen  by  our  >  coarse  looking  men  entered,  one  of  whom 
eyes,  unheard  by  our  ears,  was  being  unftirled  S  rudely  said  to  me :  **  Sorry  to  disturb  yon, 
the  banner  of  the  King  of  Death.  Alfred  S  madam ;  but  Pm  the  sheriff,  and  my  oiden 
seemed  brighter  that  morning;  he  chatted  with  ;  are  to  put  all  the  f^imiture  in  this  house  into 
Grace  and  Lou,  as  they  came  in  to  kiss  him  ?  the  street." 

before  going  to  school ;  and  when  we  were  <  ''  Whatsoever  your  orders  are,  sir,  1  order 
alone,  and  I  was  busy  sprinkling  some  water  ( you  this  instant  to  quit  this  room,  because  70a 
on  the  basket  of  blossoms,  he  presently  called  \  Are  endangering  the  life  of  a  very  sick  person, 
to  me, —  S I  know  the  law  in  this  matter  as  well  at  you 

<*  Constance,  I  want  to  look  at  you.''  >  do;  and  if  you  do  not  obey  me,  I  shall  call  the 

1  was  at  his  bedside  in  a  moment,  and  he  >  police  to  put  you  out." 
took  my  hands,  and  searched  my  faoe  with  his  <     The  sheriff  hesitated ;  I  heard  one  of  hb 
great,  beautiftd  eyes.  ^assistants  whisper  to  the  other,  <<That  gal's 

**  Oh,  how  thin  and  pale  and  anxious  it's  \  got  good  pluck  anyhow,"  emphasizing  his 
grown !"  he  said,  tenderly :  "It's  killing  you,  \  remark  with  an  oath. 

Constance,  to  be  shut  up  here  in  this  little  \  Then  a  cry  startled  us  all :  a  cry  whose  fet^ 
room  all  the  time.  Tou  must  take  a  walk  to-  5  fUl  terror  rings  through  the  years,  and  smites 
day."  I  my  heart  still ;  and  Alfred  sprung  vnldly  from 

**  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  you,  Al."  ^  the  bed,  and  attempted  to  rush  forward;  but 

'*0h,  pshaw!    I  haven't  felt  so  well  for  ac  he  fell  upon  the  floor — the  blood  gargled  from 

week,  and  there'll  never  another  rose  grow  in  \  his  mouth 

your  cheeks,  till  it  feels  the  touch  of  the  sun-  ^  The  sheriff  vras  thoroughly  frightened  now; 
shine,  and  the  winds  are  like  May  to-day."       <  he  stepped  forward,  and  would  have  lifted  the 

**  Just  like  May,  as  soft  and  fresh ;  I  will  go  \  dying  boy ;  but  I  know  it  was  with  the  look  of 
out  a  few  blocks,  and  aunty  will  stay  with  ^  a  hunted  lioness  that  I  turned  on  him.  "Tooeh 
you."  r  him,  if  you  dare!"  and  with  the  new  strength 

He  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes  kept  them-  <  that  seemed  suddenly  to  fill  every  fibre,  I  lifted 
selves  with  a  kind  of  yearning  tenderness  on  (  him  up,  and  laid  his  head  tenderly  in  my  arms^ 
my  face.  (  while  the  bright  crimson  rivulet  oosed  faster 

*'  What  are  you  thinking,  Al  T"  <  from  his  lips.     My  aunt  had  come  into  the 

**  What  a  good,  kind,  tender  sister  you've  6  room  ftroien  into  stone  with  the  sight  that  met 
been  to  me,  Constance,  and  how  I  shall  tell  >  her  eyes ;  and  the  men  stood  near,  gazing  fh>m 
our  father  and  our  mother  in  heaven,  what  \  one  to  another  with  terror  in  their  couate- 
you  have  done  for  me!"  >  nances.     At  last  that  ashen  hue  which  has 

<* Oh,  Alfred!" — ^but  here  the  heavy,  bolster- <  blighted  all  the  beauty  stnd  bloom  of  every 
ous  sound  of  men's  voices  along  the  hall  and  on  <  face  which  ever  gladdened  the  earth,  gathered 
the  stairs,  struck  the  words  back  from  my  lips,  s  over  Alfred.     He  opened  his  eyes,  and  their 

They  came  nearer,  and  I  heard  my  aunt's^  dying  light  was  shed  upon  my  face;  he  pmnted 
frightened,  appealing  voice :  **  Tou  must  not  I  upward,  and  whither  he  pointed  went  the  next 
go  in  there ;  it  will  surely  kill  the  boy."  j  moment  the  soul  of  my  dearly  beloved  brother, 

And  a  coarse  rough  voice  smswered  her,  c  AIAred  English ! 
**  I'm  used  to  such  things,  madam.    My  orders  <     Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  Thy  will  be 
was  to  turn  every  article  in  this  house  into  the  \  done  I 
street ;  and  I  can't  stop  now.'^  >     The  men  went  out  of  the  room  and  o«t  of 
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the  house  silently.     They  knew  they  were  in 
our  power  then,  and  that  we  could  have  made  ! 
them  pay  rery  dearly  for  the  work  they  had 
done ;  but  they  oould  not  summon  back  to  ihe 
cold  beautiful  clay  the  soul  they  had  hurried  | 
out  of  the  world ! 

Alone  with  our  dead,  my  aunt  fell  into  con-  ! 
Yulsions  of  grief ;  but  I  was  calm.  I  did  not 
shed  one  tear.  I  still  held  the  dear  form  to 
my  heart,  and  smoothed  the  bright  curls  f^om 
the  cold  forehead,  tenderly  as  our  mother  | 
had  done,  when  Alfred  was  her  little  smiling 
baby. 

Doctor  Lee  was  the  first  person  that  entered ; 
the  room;  his  one  shocked,  terrified  glance, 
comprehended  alL 

It  was  he  who  took  Alft^d  yery  gently  from  \ 
my  arms,  and  composed  the  delicate  limbs, 
and  soothed  my  poor  aunt  into  quiet ;  and  it  ^ 
was  his  voice  which  at  last  woke  up  a  quiyer 
of  feeling  in  the  heart  which  I  thought  had  | 
broken  with  Alfred's. 

'*Now,  my  dear  child,  tell  me  how  this  hap- 
pened. I  had  not  looked  for  his  going  so  sud- 
denly and  in  this  way,"  said  the  doctor,  seat- ' 
Ing  me  in  the  easy  chair,  and  looking  anxiously 
in  my  face.  And  I  told  him  much  more  calmly 
then  than  I  have  written  it  now. 

The  physician  walked  up  and  down  the ! 
room,  his  face  working  and  his  hands  clenched  i 
together. 

«<  Every  one  of  these  men  shall  be  arrested 
before  night,''  he  cried.  *<Miss  Constance, 
your  brother  was  murdered  I" 

*'I  know  it,"  I  said  quietly,  *<he  was  mur- 
dered!" 

The  doctor  started  for  the  door.     Then  a ; 
thought  flashed  through  me.    **  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  I  asked. 

**  To  see  the  landlord — to  make  this  the  cost- 
liest day's  work  he  ever  undertook." 

"Doctor  Lee,"  I  said,  "promise   me  that; 
you  will  bring  that  man  back  with  you ;  bring  \ 
him  to  me — he  will  come  with  you.     Tell  him 
nothing  of  what  has  transpired — only  bring! 
him  to  me." 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  doubtfully :  "  My ' 
dear  child,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  refuse  you 
anything,  but  you  are  not  able  to  bear  this  in- 
terview ;  I  fear  its  effect  upon  your  reason." 

"Tou  need  not.  Tou  will  not  refuse  me. 
It  is  my  right,  and  Alfred  is  ray  brother." 

"I  will  bring  him;  and  if  the  man's  heart ! 
is  not  quite  stone,  the  sight  of  you  will  drive  ! 
him  mad  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

And  the  doctor  went ;  and  I  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  into  which  every  inmate  of  the 


house  began  to  pour,  with  exclamations  of  sor- 
row and  pity,  and  sobs  and  tears. 

"  My  child,  Mr.  Hughes  is  in  the  parlor." 

Half  an  hour  after  he  had  left  me.  Doctor 
Lee  returned  with  this  announcement. 

"I  am  going  down  to  see  him  all  alone; 
you  will  see  that  everybody  is  sent  out  of  the 
room  this  instant." 

"But  you  cannot  get  down  stairs  without 
help,"  putting  his  arm  around  me. 

"I  can  walk  very  steadily,  doctor.  I  am 
very  firm  and  strong ;  only  see  that  he  is  here 
when  we  come  up." 

The  doctor  understood  now.  "Tou  may 
depend  upon  me,  my  poor  child,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  standing  coolly  at  the  win- 
dow, with  his  hands  behind  him,  looking  out 
on  the  street,  when  I  entered. 

The  doctor  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the 
letter,  and  the  landlord  had  no  intimation  of 
what  had  just  transpired;  for  had  he  known 
the  truth,  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  enter  the  house.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  he  only  knew  Doctor  Lee  by  his 
reputation ;  and  that  he  so  readily  consented 
to  accompany  him,  because  he  concluded  that, 
as  so  influential  a  man  was  our  friend,  he 
would  probably  devise  some  method  of  paying 
the  rent,  rather  than  see  us  turned  into  the 
street. 

Mr.  Hughes  started,  as  I  came  toward  him. 
"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  he  said;  but  his 
face  changed  as  he  looked  on  mine.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  low  and  sternly: 
"Come  with  me,  sir;  I  have  something  to  show 
you."  He  did  not  demur;  my  face,  my  man- 
ner must  have  appalled  him,  and  the  sudden 
surprise  deprived  him  of  his  usual  self-posses- 
sion. At  all  events,  he  followed  me  without 
speaking  a  word,  though  I  am  certain  it  must 
have  been  with  inward  reluctance.  I  led  him 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  straight  to  my  brother's 
room.  No  one  but  the  dead  was  inside  of  it ; 
and  I  closed  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  bed. 
He  lay  there,  with  the  still  smile  on  his  white 
lips,  a  sight  to  have  moved  anything  but  stone. 

"There  he  is,  Mr.  Hughes — my  brother, 
Alfred  English,  and  you  have  killed  him.  I 
lay  this  to  your  charge  this  hour;  the  dead 
before  us,  and  God  being  my  witness,  that  this 
was  done  by  your  brutality.  You  are  hit  mur^ 
dererl  Carry  this  thought  with  you  out  of  this 
house,  carry  it  through  all  the  years  of  your 
life,  and  confront  it  at  the  judgment  before 
that  God,  who  will  remember  that  you  did  not 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan." 
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I  said  this  in  slow,  calm  words,  with  that  ? 
dead  smiling  face  before  us,  and  looking  into  ? 
Mr.  Hughes's  all  the  time.     It  grew  purple,  i 
then  lirid ;  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  ^ 
the  sound  died  in  a  hollow  murmur.    I  might 
haTe  triumphed  then,  if  there  had  been  triumph 
in  my  heart;  for  I  knew  that  rich  man  would 
haye  giyen  thousands  of  his  gold  and  his  lands 
to  have  brought  one  pulse  of  life  back  to  those 
white  lips— to  that  still  heart.    I  knew  that,  as 
we  stood  there  together — the  ghastly  realities 
of  his  own  life  rose  up  and  confronted  him ; 
that  he  saw  in  its  true  hideousness  the  one 
aim  and  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  what  the 
greed  of  gold  was  when  it  should  be  held  up 
in  the  light  of  eternity. 

The  second  time  the  man  opened  his  lips  to 
speak  I  silenced  him.  "There  lies  your 
answer,**  and  I  pointed  to  the  dead.     "  Now 

go." 

And  he  went  without  word  or  sign — self 
convicted — and  I  knew  that  Abraham  Hughes 
would  carry  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  to 
his  dying  day. 

And  when  be  had  gone  the  calm  broke.  I 
laid  my  cheek  down  to  Alfred's  with  a  great 
^ry — "  Oh,  my  brother  I  my  brother !" 


CHAPTXB  VI. 

«  Thank  God— oh,  thank  God ! **  I  said  these 
words  with  deep,  joyful  reverence  and  gratitude, 
as  I  put  down  my  pen,  and  buried  my  ft^e  in 
my  hands.  At  last  my  work  was  completed, 
and  I  had  written  another  book.  Days  and 
nights  of  eager,  delicious  toil  had  been  granted 
me — days  and  nights  in  which  I  had  dwelt  in 
that  inner  world  which  had  grown  more  real 
than  the  world  about  me. 

I  had  Utfed  every  scene  which  I  had  written. 
All  the  tragedies  of  life  and  death,  of  love  and 
•aorifice,  of  hope  and  patience,  which  were 
written  on  those  pages,  seemed  to  have  surged 
through  my  own  soul,  while  my  pen  kept  its 
eeaseless  travel  along  the  lines. 

I  knew  that  book  would  strike  responsive 
chords  in  human  hearts — that  it  would  stir 
fountains  of  tears,  and  kindle  sweet  and  sacred 
memories  in  many  souls,  for  never  before  had 
such  utterance  been  granted  me — never  before 
had  human  life  unveiled  its  sanctities  and 
mysteries  and  issues  to  my  imagination  as 
then. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  harvest  reapers,  and 
as  the  spring  had  been  glorious  with  blossoms, 
so  the  summer  was  gracious  with  bounty,  and 
that  afternoon  was  filled  with  soft,  sanntering 


winds  that  came  from  the  still  sea,  and  eoeled 
its  hot  forehead  with  their  kisses. 

We  had  left  New  York  the  spring  following 
my  brother's  death,  more  than  two  years 
before,  and  we  had  settled  in  a  New  England 
village,  laid  softly  to  sleep  betwixt  the  hills 
and  the  sea. 

.  The  city  was  too  Ml  of  painful  associations 
for  us  to  endure  the  thought  of  remaining  in 
it,  and  our  long  struggle  there  had  worn  too 
heavily  on  the  health  of  Aunt  Abbie  for  her 
to  continue  the  supervision  of  a  boarding- 
house. 

We  had  moved  the  week  following  AlA^s 
burial,  and  we  had  had  no  farther  trouble  iVom 
our  landlord,  who  probably  was  glad  enough 
to  escape  without  having  his  conduct  a  matter 
of  litigation,  as  we  were  advised  to  make  it. 

But  the  excitement  of  a  law-suit  in  the 
midst  of  that  great  sorrow  was  sometliing  from 
which  we  all  recoiled,  and  Doctor  Le«  had  ta 
interview  with  Mr.  Hughes,  during  whieh  he 
held  up  to  the  man's  gaze  his  own  brutality  in 
such  light  that  he  winced,  and  turned  pale,  and 
attempted  some  defence  of  his  conduct ;  hot 
he  was  cut  short  by  Doctor  Lee's  stem— 
<*Sir,  don't  speak  to  me,  nor  attempt  to 
palliate  your  cowardly  oppression.  I  look  on 
you  with  a  blush  of  shame  that  sueh  a  mta 
belongs  to  my  sex — a  man  whose  conduct  to 
that  dying  boy  and  his  helpless  family,  if  pnb- 
licly  known,  would  brand  him  forever  as  a 
coward  and  a  villain."  And  Doctor  Lee  left 
him. 

The  physician  was  the  best  of  friends  to  na 
afterward,  and  it  was  through  his  influenoe 
that  we  removed  to  Beachwood ;  and  the  pretty 
cottage  we  rented,  with  its  enticing  bit  of  sea- 
view  on  the  west,  and  the  beautiful  landscape 
on  the  other  side,  which  swept  f^om  the  doer 
to  the  mountains  ten  miles  away,  made  tke 
little  cottage  nest  a  very  attractive  spot ;  and 
life  was  not  the  burden  it  had  been  to  us  in  the 
city. 

Dr.  Lee  sent  ns  some  boarders  every  sim- 
mer, refined,  intelligent  people,  after  our  own 
hearts ;  Grace  counted  her  sixteenth  birthday 
when  the  robin  sang  its  first  spring  song  in 
the  old  applo  tree,  and  then  the  small,  girUsh 
figure,  and  bright,  shy  face,  was  duly  installed 
in  th«  great  arm-chair  of  the  *■*  south  side" 
school-house,  while  its  tremulous  occupant 
became  an  object  of  interest  and  suspicion  to 
some  three  doxen  gaping,  barefooted,  obstrep- 
erous boys  and  girls ;  and  Louise  attended  the 
academy,  and  I — I  wrote  during  those  two 
years  when  utterance  was  granted  me.  And 
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aaskted  Aunt  Abbie  in  her  hooBehold  care« —  \ 
and  slowly,  Tery  slowly,  strength  returned  to  | 
my  shattered  nenres,  and  life  was  not  to  me ; 
qoite  the  gray,  blank  waste  it  had  been.  The ; 
trees  pat  on  a  few  blossoms,  and  sometimes  \ 
the  little  birds  of  hope  oame  and  sang  there, ! 
bnt  not  the  firesh,  glad  songs  of  my  youth. 


'*  See  here,  Constance,"  and  Louise  bounded 
into  my  room,  twirling  her  straw  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  earrying  a  small  basket  in  the 
other. 

She  was  only  thirteen,  and  small  of  her 
years,  with  a  bright,  irregular  face,  and  gen- 
tian eyes,  and  brown  curls,  with  threads  an^ 
touches  of  gold  in  it. 

I  always  eigoyed  looking  at  the  child.  She 
was  the  youngest,  quick,  Tivid,  fUll  of  the 
glow  of  youth,  and  the  country  breeses  had 
kindled  into  her  cheek  the  soft  roses  which  the 
city  had  blurred  out  of  it 

**Well,  what  is  it,  dear?''  watching  the 
glimmer  of  the  threads  of  gold  in  the  brown, 
restless  head. 

« Don't  you  know  what  you  promised  me 
last  night?" 

<'No;  I  don't  remember  making  any  pro- 
mises." 

«  Of  course  not ;  authoress^  never  do  when 
they  get  oyer  their  work;  but  you  did,  last 
night,  just  after  tea,  while  you  were  stooping 
to  smooth  Aunt  Abbie's  collar." 

*<  Well,  what  was  the  promise?" 

«That  you'd  go  out  and  help  me  gather 
mulberries  for  tea  in  the  old  lane  back  of  the 
turnpike.  The  branches  are  >im<  as  fulL  Two 
blaek  trees  and  one  white  one,  and  they  come 
down  in  showers  OTezy  time  the  wind  touches 
the  boughs." 

"Well,  I'll  go,  Louise." 

**  And  you  wont  be  iu  nteh  a  dreadfiil  hurry 
to  get  back  to  your  book,  and  haye  your  eyes 
away  off,  and  you'll  hear  when  I  speak  to 
you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  smiling  at  these  very  suggesUye 
queries.  *<You  may  count  on  my  good  and 
rational  behayior  for  soTeral  weeks  at  least 
I'fe  finished  my  book,  Lou." 

**0h,  Constance!"  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  danced  round  me  for  joy,  while  I 
tied  on  my  straw  hat. 

**Is  there  anything  in  the  book  which  I 
shall  like?" 

<*  Oh,  yee ;  there's  a  long  story  about  a  girl 
j«st  your  age,  whose  youth  was  Tory  full  of 
struggle  jMd  trial,  amid  coarse,  harsh  sur- 


roundings, suoh  as  my  little  sister  noTor 
dreamed  of." 

**  Poor  thing  I  and  did  she  never  get  out  of 
her  troubles  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  after  a  long  time  of  courage  and 
endurance,  and  patient  waiting;  but  I  shant 
anticipate  my  story.  You  must  wait  and  read 
it." 

A  pleasant  walk  through  the  fields,  of  about 
half  a  mile,  brought  us  to  the  mulberry  trees. 
The  white  and  black  berries  freckled  the  thick 
grass  in  the  lane,  and  every  gust  of  wind 
struck  down  the  saccharine  fruit  in  showers  of 
jet  and  snow. 

I  was  very  happy  that  afternoon,  and  Lou's 
light  talk,  and  the  light  ripple  of  her  laughter, 
made  a  low,  pleasant  tune  to  the  thoughts  that 
filled  my  heart. 

**  You  like  the  black  berries  and  I  the  white 
ones,  80  we'll  each  take  our  tree,  Constance, 
and  I  set  the  basket  between  thcr  two.  Oh, 
wont  it  be  funl"  seizing  hold  of  the  lowest 
branch,  and  swinging  herself  back  and  forth. 

*<  Capital !  oh,  Lou,  it  makes  me  feel  like  a 
little  girl  again,  when  I  used  to  go  down  te 
the  creek  in  dear  old  Woodford,  to  gather 
mulberries  for  mamma  to  make  pies,"  and  I 
mounted  on  the  old  stone  wall  which  girded 
the  wheat  field,  and  commenced  plucking  the 
berries,  and  then  a  thought  struck  through  me 
that  was  like  a  sharp  pain,  for  I  remembered 
who  was  always  my  companion  in  those  ram-r 
bles — the  handsome  boy — I  could  see  him 
now,  his  golden  head  fluttering  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  and  the  ring  of  his  laugh,  as 
the  echoes  caught  and  tossed  it  back  and 
forth,  seemed  to  fill  the  air  once  more. 

"What  is  it,  Constance?"  asked  Lou,  for  I 
had  paused  suddenly,  and  pressed  my  hand  to 
my  heart 

I  could  not  bear,  just  then,  to  darken  that 
bright  face  with  the  name  of  the  dead,  so  I 
answered,  "  Nothing  has  hurt  me,  dear,"  and 
went  to  work  again,  quieting  my  heart  with 
that  thought  which  is  the  best  balm  and  heal- 
ing for  all  hearts  that  suffer — "  Thy  will,  oh 
God,  be  done  1" 

"There i  the  basket's  ftilL  How  I  wish  I'd 
thought  to  bring  another  I"  exclaimed  Louise, 
looking  at  the  variegated  heap  in  the  basket. 

"  Well,  we'll  come  again  to-morrow,  Lou,  if 
the  day  is  like  this — a  gorgeous  arabesque  set 
in  the  heart  of  July." 

I  did  not  add  this  last  remark  for  Lou's  benefit, 
but  as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  and  recogni- 
tion of  that  complete  and  perfect  day  whose 
golden  light  was  going  out  softly  upon  the  hills 
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in  the  west,  and  gilding  the  white  sailf  of  the 
echooners  as  thej  walked  in  enowj  statelineBS 
upon  the  wares. 

**0h,  no,  Goilstance,  we're  all  going  down 
to  the  shore  to  dig  clams  to-morrow^yon,  and 
Aunt  Abbie,  and  Qrace,  and  I." 

<<  Well,  that  is  romantio,  i  must  confess.  I 
can't  come  down  quite  so  quick  ftrom  the 
dignity  of  authorship  to  that  of  clam  digging." 
I  laughed. 

**  Yes  you  can,"  interposed  Lou,  Tory  earn- 
estly, for  she  was  a  practical  little  body,  and 
accepted  my  remark  literally.  "  I  tell  you  it's 
just  the  finest  fun  in  the  world  to  see  the 
clams  hopping  in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
damp  sand,  and  to  catch  'em  with  your  hoe 
before  they  are  out  of  sight.  Oh,  it's  a  great 
deal  pleasanter  to  dig  clams  than  to  write 
poetry,"  endeayoring  to  make  her  comparison 
as  forcible  and  alluring  as  possible. 

*<  Is  it,  pussy  ?"  stroking  the  small,  round, 
dimpled  chin.     "Well,  after  such  an  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of ; 
olam  digging  I  feel  quite  stimulated  to  try  it." 

*«  Then  you'll  go,  really  ?'* 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  dear  I"  in  an  altered  tone,  "there  goes 
my  shawl  up  in  the  tree." 

It  was,  in  reality,  a  small  silk  scarf,  which 
the  freshening  breese  from  the  sea  took  off  the 
child's  shoulders,  and  carried  up  midway 
among  the  branches. 

At  that  moment  a  carriage  turned  suddenly 
from  the  turnpike  into  the  lawn.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  occupied  by  two  gentlemen, 
that  one  was  past  his  prime  and  the  other  in 
his  youth.  Both  were  fine  looking,  and  there 
was  a  yery  traceable  resemblance  between  the 
old  and  the  young  face. 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  us  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  as  we  stood  under  the  tree. 

"Just  see  how  they  stare  at  us,"  whispered  i 
Lou,  drawing  near  me. 

"Hush!  they'll  hear  you." 

But  the  words  had  barely  fallen  from  my 
lips  when  the  carriage  stopped.  There  was  a 
hasty  consultation  betwixt  the  old  and  young ! 
man,  which  ended  in  the  words  that  I  caught 
in  a  good  humored  tone,  "  Well,  then,  do  as 
you  like,  my  boy.  I  used  to  be  up  to  just 
such  tricks  when  I  was  of  your  age." 

The  gentleman  leaped  from  the  carriage 
and  approached  us.  He  remoTed  his  hat  with 
a  grace  that  would  haye  been  noticeable  in  any 
court,  and  spite  of  the  grayity  of  his  face  and ! 
yoioe,  there  was  a  little  twinkle  of  tan  in  his 
eyes  as  he  said,  "I  see  your  shawl  has  taken 


flight.  Will  you  permit  me  to  regain  it  for 
your 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  worth  your 
trouble,  and  Louise  here  will  not  pay  a  yery 
heayy  penalty  for  her  carelessness  by  retim- 
ing home  without  it." 

"It  is  no  trouble.  I  am  only  •bliged  to 
your  sister  for  giying  me  an  opportunity  to 
belieye  I  am  a  boy  again,"  and  he  sprang  up 
the  tree  with  graceful  agility,  caught  the 
scarf,  which  had  not  asoended  high  among  the 
branches,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  on  Lob's 
neck.  I  was  a  good  deal  amused,  and  a  Httle 
embarrassed,  so  I  don't  think  my  thanks  were 
yery  yoluble,  or  as  gracefully  expressed  as  the 
occasion  demanded ;  but  the  gentleman  aflBrmed 
that  he  was  the  obliged  party,  and  we  inter- 
changed a  few  yery  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  weather  and  the  landscape,  and  with 
another  of  his  gracef^  bows  he  left  us.  I 
caught  the  old  gentleman's  remark  as  the 
younger  re-entered  the  carriage^**  Well,  my 
boy,  that  was  gracefrilly  done.  Tou  must 
haye  made  a  decided  impression." 

"  I  know  who  they  are,"  suddenly  ejaculated 
Louise,  who  had  been  watelung  the  disappe^ 
ing  carriage  with  some  perplexity  in  her 
faoe. 

"Who?" 

"Judge  Allyn  and  his  sbn.  I  thought  Fd 
seen  the  old  gentleman  somewhere,  and  I  re- 
member now  that  Annie  Wilbur,  the  judge's 
niece,  told  me  that  they  were  expecting  Henry 
home  next  week.  Isn't  he  splendid,  Con- 
stance ?" 

"Take  care  of  your  flowering  a^jeetiysB, 
my  Uttle  girl." 

"  Well,  I  mean  isn't  he-H^harming — mleretf- 

"Quite  the  latter,  in  face  and  manner," 
taking  up  the  basket  of  mulberries.  "But 
it's  almost  sunset,  and  annty  will  want  her 
berries  for  supper." 

"  I  think  it  was  quite  singular  that  Judge 
Allyn's  son  should  haye  paid  us  all  that  atten- 
tion, dont  yon,  Constance  ?"  remarked  Lou,  as 
we  walked  up  the  lane,  and  she  smoothed  the 
brown  shawl  with  a  new  respect. 

"  Bather  singular,  I  must  confess ;  but  he  is 
eyidently  used  to  rendering  chiyaliic  attentions 
to  young  ladies.'* 

"  They  are  yery  rich  people,  and  lire  in  tmh 
style  in  that  gray  stone  house  on  Prospect 
Hill.  They  are  yery  aristocratic,  too;  his 
sister  Maude  calls  on  only  half  a  dozen  Itani- 
lies  in  Beeohwood." 

"Not  rery  flattering  to  'Sister  Maude's' 
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beneTolenoe  or  graoiouanoM  of  soul,  if  it  Js  to ! 
her  exolusiyeness." 

<*  Well,  70U  know,  Constance,  rich  and  ele- 
gant people  like  her  mutt  be  eareful  about  | 
their  acquaintances,"  said  Louise,  in  a  half  j 
apologetic,  half  philosophical  tone,  for  she  had ; 
a  Tery  appreciative  perception  of  fine  houses  \ 
and  elegant  dresses,  and  all  those  outward! 
concomitants  which  go  so  far  in  determining  < 
one's  rank  in  the  social  scale. 

*<  But,  rich  and  elegant  people  haTe  power  \ 
and  position,  jou  know,  which  it  is  their  duty  ; 
to  use,  as  we  should  all  God's  gifts,  for  the  \ 
benefit  of  others." 

Lou  was  silenced,  but  not  quite  conyinced. 
Girls  of  thirteen  are  usually  instinctiTe  aris-  • 
tocrats,  and  have  to  double  their  lives  before  \ 
they  oan  be  tolerable  philosophers.    Just  then  ; 
the  village  clock  struck  seven. 

**0h,  dear!"  said  my  sister,  «I  know  tea's! 
waiting  for  us.    Now,  let's  both  start  together, 
and  see  which  will  get  to  the  rye  field  first" 

It  was  a  long  run,  but  Lou's  little  feetj 
glanced  over  the  ground  like  a  bird's,  and  she  \ 
reached  the  brown  bars  and  tossed  up  her| 
straw  hat  triumphantly  in  the  air  before  II 
oame  up  with  her. 

OHAPTBR  vn. 

"Come,  Constance — it  only  wants  ten  minutes 
of  three,  and  you  must  get  ready  for  the  shore. 
I'm  expecting  the  girls  every  minute." 

Aunt  Abbie's  voice  came  down  the  garden 
to  me,  where  I  was  busy  pulling  away  the 
weeds  Arom  a  cushion  of  heliotrope. 

During  the  whole  day  I  had  been  idling 
about,  with  that  delicious  sense  of  rest  and 
freedom  which  follows  a  season  of  hard,  pro- 
tracted labor ;  yet  it  yas  rather  rest  of  nerves 
and  overtasked  brain  than  of  heart  and  soul, 
for  I  remember  that,  as  I  braided  my  hair  at 
the  mirror,  I  sighed  to  myself  with  a  sort  of ; 
vague,  indefinite  longing  and  weariness. 

For  my  life  was  not  tatirfactory.  There  was 
nothing  full,  or  rich,  or  complete  about  it ;  it 
was  all  set  in  gray,  tranquil  colors,  and  I  had 
before  me  the  slow  and  recurring  task  which 
is  the  great  work  of  highly  imaginative  tem- 
peraments—of reconciling  **  the  outward  life 
and  inward  impulse." 

There  was  that  wider  craving  and  yearning 
in  my  heart  which  that  quiet  village  life  in  our 
little  cottage  could  not  satisfy — a  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  feverishness,  which  was  never  ap- 
peased,  except  when  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
work. 

The  richness,  and  beauty,  and  meaning  of! 


life  seemed  half  locked  up  to  me  in  those  still 
days  that  went  over  me,  each  so  much  like  the 
other.  I  had  that  intense,  emotive  nature 
which  makes  a  tragedy  of  life,  and  I  was  still 
in  my  blossoming  youth,  and  the  music  of  its 
lingering  vibrations  were  still  in  my  soul. 

Of  course,  there  was  nothing  which  could 
permanently  satisfy  this  hunger  and  thirst  but 
a  living  faith-^hat  faith  which  looks  out  f^om 
the  Present,  with  its  hard,  cold  facts,  to  the 
eternal  love  which  governs  all  lots,  and  which 
will  redeem  all  its  promises  to  those  who  trust 
it,  filling  the  heart  with  patience,  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  peace. 

I  found  Lou's  picture  of  '<elam  digging," 
with  its  concomitants  of  scenery  and  excite- 
'ment,  was  not  unduly  exaggerated. 

We  had,  altogether,  a  merry  time  of  it, 
burying  our  hoes  in  the  soft,  damp  sand,  and 
bringing  its  hidden  treasures  to  lieht. 

There  was  quite  a  party  of  us  in  all — several 
of  our  neighbors,  and  two  lady  boarders,  who 
were  passing  the  summer  with  us  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sea  air,  having  joined  our  pedestrian  ex- 
cursion ;  and  the  breese  firom  the  sea,  the  tide 
coming  softly  in,  and  running,  with  its  white 
feet,  to  and  firo  along  the  sands — the  chase  on 
the  beach,  and  the  silver  shells  which  glanced 
like  pearla  about  the  shore,  and  which  I 
gathered  with  something  of  the  old  child  de- 
light- all  made  the  excursion  a  hilarious  one. 

**  Oh,  Constance!"  suddenly  cried  out  Louise, 
as  she  was  assisting  Grace  to  light  the  faggots 
which  had  been  gathered  a  little  way  off  in  the 
woods ;  *'  I've  got  something  funny  to  tell  you. 
I  forgot  all  about  it.  Come  off  here  a  mo- 
ment" 

**  No,  Lou,  I  can't  spare  you  yet,"  interposed 
Grace.  *'  You've  just  got  to  stay  by  and  watch 
these  clams,  while  I  go  and  help  Aunt  Abbie 
set  the  Uble." 

And  she  sprang  up,  laughing  as  she  shook 
out  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  gave  a  some- 
what doubtful  glance  at  the  kettle  which  sho 
had  just  set  on  \h%  burning  faggots.  "It 
looks  rather  ticklish.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it 
came  tumbling  off." 

Grace  was  a  slender,  pale  girl,  with  a  fkir, 
thoughtful  faoe,  and  eyes  that  had  a  look  of 
Alfred's  in  them,  and  hair  a  shade  darker  than 
Lou's. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  never  looked 
quite  so  pretty  as  she  did  at  that  moment,  with 
the  flushes  in  her  delicate  cheek,  the  sleeves 
rolled  away  from  her  small,  round  arms,  and 
the  wind  tossing  her  brown,  soft  hair  about 
hev  cheeks  as  she  stood  on  the  sands  that  sum- 
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mcr  afternoon  The  two  sisters  were  very 
unlike;  Grace  was  just  like  her  sweet,  regular, 
gentle  face,  thoughtful,  loving,  sensible ;  Lou 
was  yivid,  erratic,  impulslTe,  full  of  swift 
lights  and  shadows,  and  all  changes — like  her 
bright,  irregular  face. 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  I  gaied  on  the 
two  girls,  when  Lou,  who  had  been  adding 
fresh  faggots  to  the  fire,  under  Grace's  super- 
vision, suddenly  interposed — "Now,  Grace, 
it's  all  right  I'll  stay  here  till  the  clams  are 
done,  and  Constanee  will  help  me  lift  them  off." 

Grace  was  hardly  out  of  hearing  of  our  i 
Toices,  when  Lou  turned  to  me  in  her  eager  i 
way,  with  a  sudden  catching  of  her  breath — ' 
•♦  Don't  you  think.  Con oh,  my  goodness !" 

For  at  this  moment  the  kettle  of  clams, 
which  had  occupied  a  very  inseoure  position 
on  the  faggots,  came  down  suddenly  at  our 
feet,  scattering  ita  contents  far  and  near  on  the 
sands. 

Lou  clapped  her  hands — the  willftil  girl,  and 
shouted  until  the  echoes  in  the  woods  c&ught 
up  tlie  merry  peal,  and  tossed  it  back  and 
£orth  in  sweet  notes  that  made  me  stop  awhile 
to  listen  to  them  before  I  bent  down.  **  Come, 
Lou,  it  wont  do  to  stand  laughing  there  now. 
Tou  must  help  me  gather  up  tbese  clams,  and 
have  them  back  on  the  fire  in  a  h«rry,  or  we 
shant  have  them  cooked  for  supper." 

Supper  was  over,  and  while  Aunt  Abbie  and 
the  girls  were  busy  gathering  up  the  dishes, 
and  stowing  them  away  in  the  baskets,  I  stole 
down  to  the  sands  to  have  a  little  private  in- 
terview with  the  ocean. 

There  it  lay,  blue  and  smiling  before  me, 
the  sun  dropping  a  precious  jewel  of  gold  into 
the  heart  of  every  wave  that  came  dancing 
and  singing,  with  its  little  song  of  life,  to  the 
shore.  Far  off  were  sloops  and  schooners, 
spreading  their  white  sails  like  great  silver 
blossoms,  out  on  the  broad,  blue  deep. 

The  cool  winds  came  and  played  with  my 
hair— the  mighty  '*  hallelujah"  of  the  ocean 
was  in  my  ears,  and  the  old  psalm  of  the 
Poet  King  was  in  my  heart — *<  Let  the  floods 
clap  their  hands :  let  the  hills  be  joyful  to- 
gether," when  a  small  hand  stole  into  mine. 

"  Constance,  I  want  to  tell  you  now '* 

**  Some  other  time,  please,  dear;  I'm  not  in 
a  humor  to  listen  now." 
y  •'  But  you  must,"  persisted  the  child.  "  Don't 
you  think,  as  I  was  coming  past  Judge  AUyn's 
this  nfternoon,  his  son  came  out  of  the  gate 
and  spoke  to  me. 

"  *  Good  afternoon,   Miss,'   lifting  his  hat 


just  in  the  way  he  did  yesterday,  you  know. 
*  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  if  your  shawl 
met  with  any  further  oatastrophies  before  you 
reached  home  last  evening  ?' 

*'<No,  sir,'  said  1,  *I  pinned  it  on  tight 
after  you  gave  it  to  me.'  Was  that  right, 
Constance?  Tou  know  I  felt  a  little  fright- 
ened to  talk  to  so  very  polite  a  gentleman." 

«  Quite  right,  little  Midget,"  smiling  on  the 
bright  face  that  had  grown  into  a  very  unusual 
gravity. 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  he  walked  a  long 
way  with  me  alter  that^  and  asked  a  host  of 
questions  about  where  I  went  to  school,  and 
how  long  we  had  lived  here,  and  so  on ;  and 
pretty  soon  I  felt  well  acquainted,  and  chatted 
on  with  him  just  as  ever. 

<<  At  last  he  said,  *  That  was  your  sister. 
Miss  Constance  English,  that  I  saw  yesterday, 
I  believe  ?' 

*<  *  Yes,'  said  I,  <  that  was  Constance.' 

**  *  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  one  of  her 
books  last  winter,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,' 
he  answered. 

*< '  Oh,  she'd  just  finished  another  book  yes- 
terday afternoon — that  was  why  I  got  her  t« 
go  off  to  the  mulberry  trees  with  me,  and  to- 
day she's  going  to  the  sea  shore.' 

«  *  She  must  write  a  great  deal,  I  fancy*' 

**  *  Oh,  yes ;  now  she's  geUing  better,  Aont 
Abbie  says  it'll  be  a  wonder  if  she  don't  break 
down  again.' 

*<  *  Indeed  I  she  ought  to  take  out-door  ex- 
ercise. As  we  are  neighbored  I  intended  to  do 
myself  the  honor  to  call  on  her ;  but  if  she's 
so  much  occupied  I  fear  I  may  be  an  intruder.' 

<<  *  Oh,  no ;  you  see  she  has  got  through  with 
her  book,  and  will  have  to  rest  awhile  now, 
and  I  presume  she'll  be  very  happy  to  see 
you.' 

<*  <  Thank  you,'  and  he  smiled  at  me— MieA  a 
pleasant  smile  as  he  has !  *  1  shall  come  then, 
on  your  permission,'  and  then  he  said  some- 
thing about  the  fine  afternoon  we  had  for  going 
down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  just  as  he  was  about 
leaving  I  remembered  how  busy  you  were  in 
the  morning,  and  said  to  him — 

*< '  Oh,  Constance  helps  aunty  make  pies  and 
cakes  in  the  morning,  when  she  doesn't  write, 
so  I  think  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  have 
you  call  in  the  afternoon,  though  1  s'pose  she 
could  see  you  if  you  didn't.'  " 

«  Why,  Lou,  what  a  chatterbox  I"  laughing 
and  shaking  my  head. 

«  Why,  was  there  anything  wrong  there  ?" 
with  some  anxiety. 

**No,  I'm  not  at  all  ashamed  of  my  small 
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ettlinarj  aooomplishmeiits,  eren  if  it  should 
diock  Uie  fine-bred  gentleman's  Ustee.  What 
did  he  say  then  ?" 

*<  Oh,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  little  fnnny 
smile  about  the  oorners  of  his  mouth — 'I'll 
bear  in  mind  what  you  say  about  the  pies 
and  cakes/  he  said,  '  I  wouldn't  be  the  means 
of  spoiling  them  on  any  aooounU' 

**  <  Constance  would  look  out  for  that.  Her 
pies  and  cakes  are  never  spoiled,'  I  said,  for  I 
thought  he  was  making  fun  of  them  or  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Lou !"  breaking  out  here  into  another 
hearty  laugh,  but  noticing  the  child's  disturbed 
ilaoe,  I  finished  it  with,  **  Go  on,  dear." 

<<  There  isn't  much  more.  He  said  he  had 
enjoyed  the  walk  exceedingly,  and  1  told  him 
I  was  glad,  and  that  I  had  pretty  well,  for  I 
couldn't  quite  forget  his  look  when  I  spoke  of 
the  pies  and  cakes,  and  then  he  shook  hands 
with  me  and  said  *  good  afternoon,'  jiist  as  he 
did  yesterday.    Wasn't  it  strange  V* 

"  I  think  it  was." 

"Well,  I  know  he  means  to  call  pretty 
soon." 

"  See  here,"  said  Qrace,  breaking  in  sud- 
denly upon  us,  **  aunty  says  you  musn't  stay 
here  another  moment.  It's  almost  sunset,  and 
we're  going  to  start  right  off  for  home." 

[to  BB  CONTINITBD.] 

THE    BORROWED    TEAPOT. 

I  was  to  have  company  to  tea,  and  among 
them  was  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  lived  in  a  style,  if 
not  beyond  my  ambition,  yet  far  beyond  my 
ability  to  reach.  Her  house  was  larger  than 
mine,  and  furnished  with  exquisite  taste.  But 
then  her  husband  was  richer,  and  she  had  only 
six  in  family,  servants  and  all,  while  my  family 
counted  up  as  high  as  the  round  number  ten. 
The  difference,  as  every  housekeeper  knows, 
was  considerable. 

All  the  rest  of  my  expected  company  were, 
as  far  as  circumstances  were  concerned,  on 
about  my  own  level,  and  intimate  friends. 

With  them  as  my  guests,  I  would  have  been 
altogether  at  ease,  and  had  a  **  good  time  of  it ;" 
but  I  had  been  invited  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Clinton's, 
and  the  present  occasion  was  designed  as  a  re- 
turn compliment.  Mrs.  Clinton  was,  therefore, 
to  be  tiie  honored  guest ;  and,  during  all  my 
preparations,  she  was  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

During  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  my  china 
closet  to  make  a  survey  of  its  contents,  and  see 
how  my  set  would  compare  with  Mrs.  Clinton's. 
Hers  was  splendid*  and  embraced  a  variety  of 
articles  of  which  mine  could  not  boast.  How 
poor,  almost  mean,  looked  my  plain  white 


china,  ornamented  with  a  nmple  gold  band, 
contrasted  in  imagination  with  the  richly  chased 
silver  tea  service,  and  gayly  decorated  porcelain 
of  Mrs.  Clinton.  I  was  really  depressed  by  the 
comparison,  and  felt  that  everything  would  look 
so  indifferent  in  the  eyes  of  my  guest,  that  she 
would  ever  after  regard  me  as  a  person  of  little 
consequence. 

Poor,  weak  human  nature  I 

I  looked  at  the  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  tea- 
pots, dishes,  cake  baskets,  &e.,  with  a  vague, 
dreamy  sense  of  mortification,  and,  if  my  purse 
had  not  been  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  I 
verily  believe  that  1  would  have  gone  off  to  a 
china-store  and  purchased  a  new  and  more 
elegant  tea  set. 

As  I  stood  musing  in  the  closet,  now  examin- 
ing this  article,  and  now  that,  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  I  knocked  over  one  of  the  teapots, 
and  broke  off  a  small  piece,  not  much  larger 
than  a  pea,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  spout. 

What  a  catastrophe !  I  sat  down  and  cried 
over  it,  to  begin  with.  Then  I  bethought  myself 
of  liquid  glue,  and  made  a  trial  of  sticking  on 
the  little  angular  bit  of  china.  But,  as  the 
surgeons  say,  the  fracture  was  a  compound  one, 
^  and  no  skill  that  I  possessed  was  equal  to  the 

>  task  of  mending  it  so  as  to  restore  the  original 
appearanca*  Another  good  cry  succeeded. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  Mrs.  Clinton  had  not 
been  one  of  my  expected  guests,  the  accident  to 
the  teapot  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of 

>  such  serious  concern.  But  it  would  never  do 
in  the  world  to  have  a  piece  of  broken  china 
on  my  table  for  her  eyes  to  detect — never  I 
never ! 

While  casting  about  in  my  perplexity,  it 

>  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  my  next  door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Lawson,  with  whom  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance,  owned  a  tea  set  precisely 
like  mine.  We  had  purchased  at  the  same  time 
and  at  the  same  store.  Light  at  once  broke 
into  my  mind,  and  a  mountain  was  lifted  firom 
my  heart  I  took  my  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
note  paper,  and  wrote — 

*<Mt  dbab  Mbs.  Lawbok:  I  have  been  so 
unlucky  as  to  break  the  spout  of  one  of  my 
china  teapots;  and,  as  I  expect  company  to 
tea,  sm  in  a  sad  state  of  perplexity.  It 
has  just  occurred  to  me  that  our  sets  are  alike, 
V  and  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  keep 

>  me  out  of  my  trouble  by  letting  me  have  one 
of  yours  for  the  evening.  I .  will  take  par- 
ticular care  of  it,  and  send  it  home  early  in 
the  morning. 

Very  sincerely, 

Jahb  Smith/' 
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This  note  was  immediately  dispfttohed  by  m  j  ? 
chambermaid,  who,  after  staying  long  enough  - 
to  weary  out  my  patience,  came  back  with  the 
teapot. 

<<What  did  Mrs.  Lawson  say,  EUen?"  I  in- 
quired. 

**  She  said,  ma'am,  she  hoped  you  would  be 
very  careful  of  the  teapot." 

*'  Of  course  I  will  be,  Ellen.  I  said  as  much 
in  my  note." 

"  Yes,  ma'am."  Ellen  stood,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  floor,  a  little  demurely,  as  if  there 
was  more  in  her  thoughts  than  she  just  felt 
free  to  utter. 

**  Did  Mrs.  Lawson  say  anything  else  ?"  I 
inquired. 

**  Nothing  to  me  in  particular,  ma'am.  Only 
I  don't  think  she  wanted  to  lend  the  teapot." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Ellen  ?" 

<<  She  looked  as  if  she  didn't,  ma'am." 

My  impulse  was  to  return  the  article  at  once. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  told  me  that  this 
would  not  do.  The  risk  of  offending  a  neighbor 
was  iuTolyed,  besides  the  danger  of  losing  the 
goodopinionof  my  expected  guest,  Mrs.  Clinton. 

"  Very  well,  Ellen,"  said  I.  ««We  mus'n't 
read  looks  too  closely.  The  teapot  will  get  no 
harm.  In  the  morning  be  sure  to  return  it 
early." 

I  was  a  little  fretted  at  the  ungracious  man- 
ner in  which  Mrs.  Lawson  had  granted  me  a 
trifling  favor,  the  first  I  had  ever  asked  at  her 
hands.  «  And  it  will  be  the  last»"  I  added, 
mentally. 

Preparations  for  the  evening  entertainment  ^ 
now  went  on  with  due  rapidity.  As  twilight 
began  to  fall  the  guests  dropped  in,  one  after 
another,  Mrs.  Clinton  making  her  appearance 
in  good  season.  My  heart  gave  a  little  flutter 
as  I  saw  her  form  in  the  passage,  and  heard 
her  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  cham- 
ber set  apart  for  the  occasion,  as  a  dressing- 
room.  I  could  hardly  force  myself  to  remain 
in  the  parlor;  but  due  respect  to  my  other 
guests  prevented  my  leaving  them. 

I  fear  that,  in  my  reception  of  Mrs.  Clinton, 
when  she  came  into  the  room,  was  a  trifle  of 
overacting,  which  did  not  pass  unobserved  by 
my  friends.  The  lady  was  quiet,  self-possessed, 
and  met  me  in  a  frank,  familiar  way,  that  was 
entirely  free  from  self-consequence,  or  ostenta- 
tion. She  was  dressed  in  good  taste,  but  not 
with  any  display  of  rich  material  or  costly 
ornament.  She  made  herself  quite  at  home 
with  my  other  guests,  only  a  few  of  whom  she 
had  met  before,  and  altogether,  made  a  good 
impresaion  on  every  one. 


Tea  was  announced  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  we  repaired  to  the  dining-room.  I  had 
already  careftilly  insp^ted  the  table  arrange- 
ments, and  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
kitchen.  The  muffins,  oysters,  coffee,  &c., 
were  all  right ;  but  the  table  furniture  looked 
mean  in  my  eyes,  for  I  saw  it  all  in  contrast 
with  the  elegant  service  of  Mrs.  Clinton. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  the  sitting 
at  the  tea-table.  All  my  guests  appeared  to 
e^joy  themselves,  and  I  would  have  been  in  a 
like  comfortable  state  if  I  could  have  believed 
that  Mrs.  Clinton  was  not  drawing  unfavorable 
conclusions  from  the  plainness  of  my  china, 
and  the  absence  of  a  silver  service—weak, 
foolish  woman  that  I  was  I 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  away  as  such 
evenings  usually  pass.  All  my  fHends  were  in 
good  spirits,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  found  herself 
altogether  at  home  among  them.  As  she  woa 
retiring,  about  eleven  o'clock,  she  took  my 
hand,  and  said,  with  what  seemed  to  be  genuine 
heart-warm  th — 

<*  Tou  have  given  me  a  real  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Smith.  These  friends  of  yours  are  charming, 
ladies,  and  I  hope  to  make  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance." 

Tet  there  had  been  a  death  hand  at  the  ban- 
quet— ^visible  at  least  to  my  eyes.  Besides  my 
weak  pride,  which  made  me  dread  the  criti- 
cisms of  my  guest,  the  borrowed  teapot  was  an 
annoyance.  Every  time  I  lifted  it,  my  gra^p 
was  nervous,  and  I  did  not  once  set  it  down 
without  striking  it  against  the  coffee-pot,  sugar- 
bowl,  or  cream-pitcher.  That  some  accident 
was  to  befall  it  seemed  almost  certain. 

After  my  company  had  retired,  I  went  fortli- 
with  to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  teapot  was 
safe;  for  that  now  rested  upon  my  spirits  with 
a  weight  of  concern  An  uneasy  look  and 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  cook  and  cham- 
bermaid  warned  me  that  something  JLlb  wrong. 

**I  hope  Mrs.  Lawson's  teapot  is  safe?" 
said  I. 

The  face  of  Ellen  flushed,  and  that  of  the 
cook  grew  pale. 

*< Mercy,  girls!  I  hope  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  that  teapot!"  was  my  alarmed  ex- 
clamation. 

<*  Indeed,  indeed,  ma'am,  I — I — tried  to  be 
care  All !"  stammered  the  cook. 

"What!  Whereisit?"  Iwasnolittleexcited. 

**  Maybe    it    can    be    mended,"    suggested 
EUen,  who  had  turned  to  the  dresser,  and  now . 
stood  before  me  with  Mrs.  Lawson's  china 
teapot  in  her  hand,  sadly  marred  in  its  fine 
proportions  by  the  loss  of  half  the  spent. 
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I  clasped  my  h&nds  together,  sank  upon  a 
ohair,  and  burst  into  tears. 

« Don't  take  on  so  about  it,  ma'am/'  paid 
Ellen.  '*Sure  and  you  can  send  in  one  of| 
your  own  teapots  to  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  she'll 
nerer  be  the  wiser  for  the  change.  Arn't  they 
just  as  like  as  two  peas  7" 

'*True  enough,  Ellen,"  I  made  answer; 
"  and  thank  you  for  the  suggestion." 

Ellen  had  already  turned  to  the  dresser,  and 
was  adTancing  toward  me  with  the  only  sound 
teapot  of  the  three,  when  her  foot  struck  the 
comer  of  the  settle,  and  away  went  the  china, 
smashing  upon  the  floor  into  a  hundred  pieces. 

<'OchI  murdther!  murdther!"  rung  in  my 
ears  abore  the  din  of  the  breaking  china ;  and 
in  dismay  I  fled  from  the  scene  of  ruin. 

I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  as  may  be  supposed. 
Bright  and  early  on  the  next  morning  I  sallied 
forth  to  try  and  match  the  broken  teapot. 
Alas!  this  I  found  impossible,  and,  after  a 
two  hours'  search  among  the  china-stores, 
returned  home  in  a  state  of  mind  the  most  un- 
oomfortable  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  send 
in  my  own  remaining  teapot,  disfigured  by  a 
small  fracture  in  the  spout,  and  to  explain  the 
matter  to  Mrs.  Lawson  in  the  best  way  it 
could  be  done.  So  I  prepared  another  note, 
and  Ellen  departed,  with  the  teapot,  on  her 
delicate  mission.  She  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  teapot  in  hand,  and  with  a  face  like 
scarlet 

**  She's  an  insultin',  onreasonable  woman,  so 
she  is !"  ejaculated  Ellen,  in  a  passion. 

'*  What  did  she  say  ?"  I  inquired,  as  calmly 
as  I  could  speak. 

**  Why,  that  she  didn't  want  your  old  broken 
teapot;  and  that  she  nerer  lent  anything  in 
her  life  that  it  wasn't  broken  or  iigured ;  and 
she  didn't  see  what  people  meant  by  borrowing 
their  neighbors'  things  foreyer ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  I  can't  remember.  She  did  go 
on  shameful,  Mrs.  Smith ;  and,  if  I  was  you, 
I'd  send  her  in  the  money  for  her  teapot — no 
great  things,  after  all,  to  make  such  a  fbss 
about.  I  told  her  it  was  all  an  accident,  and 
not  your  fault ;  and  if  she'd  been  anything  of  \ 
a  lady  she  wouldn't  have  said  a  word  about  it" 

Here  was  a  nice  piece  of  business  I  Ellen 
fretted  and  scolded,  while  I  remained  dumb 
with  perplexity. 

*<What'll  you  do,  ma'am?"  inquired  the 
indignant  girl,  seeing  that  I  answered  nothing. 

« I  can't  say  just  now,  Ellen.  I  must  take 
a  little  thne  to  tliink.  Put  the  teapot  away  in 
the  dresser,  and  I'll  see  what  is  to  be  done." 


When  my  husband  came  home  at  dinner- 
time I  told  him  of  my  perplexity,  and  received 
this  comforting  answer : — 

"  Served  you  perfectly  right,  Jane." 

<*  And  you  don't  sympathize  with  me  a  bit?" 
said  I,  almost  weeping  with  vexation. 

**Not  at  all!  You  know  my  sentiments 
about  borrowing,  perfectly.  As  for  borrowed 
things,  I  wonder  anybody  can  have  the  courage 
to  take  them  into  keeping,  for  some  fatality  is 
almost  sure  to  befall  them." 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do?  I  can't  match  the 
teapot  in  the  city." 

**  Send  in  a  new  t«a  set." 

**  Most  probably  she  wont  receive  them." 

Mr.  Smith  only  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

I  got  no  comfort  nor  counsel  in  this  quarter, 
I  never  do  in  such  cases. 

All  day  I  brooded  over  the  matter,  and  in 
the  evening  went  in  to  see  Mrs.  Lawson.  She 
received  me  rather  distantly,  and  when  I  related 
to  her  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  spoke  of  how  grieved  I  was  that 
her  teapot  should  have  shared  as  disastrous  a 
fate  as  mine,  she  coldly  replied  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  at  all,  and  she  was  sorry  I  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  match  the  set. 

Her  manner  chilled  me  through  and  through, 
it  was  so  fireesingly  polite. 

I  felt  no  better  after  this  interview  than 
before^  but  rather  worse.  Gould  I  have  been 
permitted  to  pay  for  the  teapot,  or  even  to 
purchase  for  Mrs.  Lawson  a  new  set  of  china, 
the  matter  would  have  assumed  an  improved 
aspect.  As  it  was,  my  hands  were  tied,  and  I 
saw  before  me  a  relation  to  my  neighbor  that 
must  be  embarrassing.  In  that  my  anticipa- 
tions in  no  way  belied  the  existing  facts.  We 
meet,  now  and  then,  accidentally ;  but  a  dis- 
tant politeness  marks  the  interview.  Oh,  that 
broken  teapot!  Would  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  obliterate  its  memory  forever ! 

A  few  weeks  after  the  memorable  evening  on 
which  Mrs.  Clinton  was  my  guest,  I  happened 
to  make  one  of  a  company  where  she  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  I  also  hapi>ened  to  be  near  enough 
once  during  the  evening,  unobserved,  to  over- 
hear a  few  words  between  her  and  a  lady, 
about  myself.  I  was,  of  course,  a  compulsory 
listener.  The  lady  was  a  fHend  who  had 
taken  tea  at  my  house  with  Mrs.  Clinton,  and 
they  were  speaking  of  the  occasion. 

She's  a  good  housekeeper,"  my  fHend  said ; 

though  her  style  of  living  is  plain.  I  think 
she  was  a  little  mortified  at  not  being  able  to 
set  a  more  elegant  table." 

I  thought  everything  in  exceeding  good 
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taste,"   aoswered   Mrs.  Clinton.     **1  know," 
she  added,   smiling,    **  that  the  muffins  and ; 
oysters  were  delioious,  and  the  coffee  better  | 
than  any  that  is  serTed  at  my  table." 

'*  Her  china  is  not  of  the  richest  fashion." 
'*I*m  sure  I  never  noticed  the  pattern,* 
replied  Mrs.  Clinton. 

**  Simple  white,  with  gold  bands." 
'*  Nothing  handsomer  in  my  eyes,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton.     "  I  never  went  beyond  it  until  my 
husband  sent  me  a  set  from  France  last  sum- 
mer." 

I  moved  away,  rebuked  in  spirit,  and  yet  j 
feeling  a  sense  of  relief.     False  pride,  into 
what  a  labyrinth  of  trouble  had  it  tempted  \ 
me ;  and  I  was  yet  without  the  clue  of  extri- 
cation. 


MOTHER    SAYS. 

BY  M.  D.  K.  B. 

"HiLLOA,  Nate,  most  ready  for  school!" 

Two  bright  eyes  asked  the  question  at  the 
firosty  window  pane,  before  the  new  comer  and 
a  fine  dash  of  free,  bracing  air  mtered  together 
the  door  of  Farmer  Bell's  old-fashioned  kitchen. 

Old-fashioned,  yet  very  pleasant  withal. 
The  contrast  between  the  wintry  scene  without 
and  the  substantial  comforts  within,  was 
vividly  apparent.  On  the  wide  hearth  of  the 
great  chimney — ^large  enough  to  perform  hos- 
pitable offices  for  half  the  country's  side — huge 
logs  were  all  a-blase,  and  diffusing  both  light 
and  heat  to  all  comers  of  the  spacious  apart- 
ment. 

The  heat  was,  apparently,  the  principal 
object  to  be  gained ;  and  sharing  it  along  with 
the  tempting  viands  that  Irere  passing  from  un- 
der her  hands,  stood  the  farmer's  wife,  busily 
employed  in  cooking  a  late  breakfast.  The 
usual  morning  meal  had  long  ago  been  partaken 
of,  as  a  table  strewed  with  broken  victuals  and 
disarranged  ftimiture  bore  witness ;  but  seated 
larily  before  it,  with  his  fteet  comfortably  be- 
stowed upon  another  chair,  was  Nathan  Bell, 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  rich  farmer,  and 
the  schoolmate  of  young  Harry  Gray,  whose 
father  had  possessed  but  the  six  feet  of  earth 
that  is  allotted  to  man. 

Nathan  slowly  withdrew  his  gaze  ftrom  the 
fine  pile  of  brown  cakes  that  his  mother  was 
transferring  ftrom  the  griddle  to  his  plate. 

'*Do  come  in,  Harry,  and  keep  out  the  cold 
air.  No  I  of  course  I'm  not  ready  for  school, 
and  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  this  morning, 
either.     It's  very  cold,  aint  it?" 

«*ColdI"  cried  Harry^  cheerftilly,    **why, 


who  cares  for  cold  T  Come,  Nate,  hurry  iq), 
or,  rather,  down  with  those  cakes,  and  lef  s 
have  a  fine  run  over  the  hill.  The  boys  will 
all  be  there  with  their  sleds — there's  an  hour 
to  school-time  yet — and  sledding's  a  first  rste 
thing  to  put  the  red  in  a  fellow's  cheek.  Toa 
wont  T — well,  I  must  be  going,  then,  for  I  hare 
no  time  to  lose."* 

<<  But  do  come  in  a  minute,  Harry,"  said 
Mrs.  BeU,  who  was  standing  with  slice  in 
hand,  ready  to  turn  another  batch  of  caket; 
**  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  mother,  and 
how  she  gets  along  this  hard  weather." 

<<  Why,  not  as  well  as  I  would  like  her  to, 
Mrs.  Bell,"  returned  Harry,  his  brisk  tone 
subdued  into  a  very  sad  one,  and  the  pleasant 
smile  fast  fading  firom  his  features ;  '*  there's 
a  many  months  to  feed,  and  few  hands  to  work 
for  the  filling.  Mother  thinks  she'll  have  to 
take  me  away  fh>m  school,  and  try  to  get  me  a 
place  somewhere.  That's  the  reason  I  want 
to  go  while  I  can  and  le^m  all  I  can." 

"Do  you,  Harry?"  said  Nathan,  in  a  tofte 
of  surprise.  <*Why,  I  don't  care  anything 
about  learning.  It's  very  stupid  to  be  sitting 
all  day  over  a  parcel  of  tiresonte  books." 

"Not  half  so  stupid  as  to  be  sitting  orer 
beefsteak  and  coffee  when  the    stin  is  two 
hours  high,"  returned  Harry,  with  a  dadi  of 
his  usual  liveliness.     "  Mother  says— 
'A  man  that  would  thrive 
Must  be  up  by  five,' 
these  sheet  winter  days.    And  that  Teminda 
me  that  I  must  be  off." 

So,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Hany 
had  left  the  warm,  comfortable  kitchen,  and 
the  farmhouse,  too,  far  behind  him,  before  his 
lazy  friend  had  time  to  look  round  and  miss 
him. 

«  That's  a  fine,  hearty  lad,"  said  Mrs.  BeD, 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  her  son; 
"  it's  a  pity  he  should  have  to  leave  sehooL 
Father  was  saying  this  morning  he  would 
have  to  get  a  chore^boy  if  Nathan  didn't  take 
more  to  doing  the  turns.  I'll  ask  him  about 
it,  and  then  Harry  could  go  to  school  from 
here  as  well  as  not.  His  work  nights  and 
mornings  would  pay  for  his  board,  and  be  a 
fine  help  to  his  mother,  poor  woman !" 

Poor  woman  indeed  was  Mrs.  Oray,  Harry's 
mother,  as  far  as  the  want  of  this  world's 
goods  and  chattels  constitute  poverty;  bntfa 
the  riches  of  the  mind,  true  nobility  of  sonl, 
right  and  steadfast  purposes,  and  a  well-dis- 
ciplined, well-balanced  judgment,  she  was  fiir 
beyond  her  thriving  neighbors,  the  Belte. 
Had  we  begun  the  day  with  Harry  himself, 
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instead  of  peeping  with  him  into  the  rich  far^  c  Now  Harry  did  not  realise  it,  bat  this  get* 
mer's  kitchen,  we  would  haTe  seen  something  ^  Ung  up  in  the  oold,  frosty  morning,  and  kind- 
of  the  trials  of  life,  and  of  the  firmness  and  ^  ling  the  fire,  was  part  of  his  education — ^the 
strength  which,  if  rightly  used,  they  bestow  I  discipline  of  life,  that  was  preparing  him  to 
upon  the  mould  of  character.  >  be  an  energetic,  whole-souled  man.    Neither 

Mrs.  Gray's  cabin — ^for  it  was  little  more,  it  I  did  Mrs.  Bell,  when  she  framed  excuses  for 
was  so  small  and  so  barren  of  all  comfort —  [  Nathan's  self-indulgent  habits,  and  ministered 
stood  in  a  bleak  place  by  iltelf,  in  the  middle  <  to  them  by  her  luxurious  warm  breakfasts  out 
of  a  waste  piece  of  ground  that,  reflising  all  ^  of  the  regular  time,  think  that  she  was  doing 


sustenance  to  anything  but  weeds  and  thistles,  | 
had  come  to  be  called  **  the  common.''  Bare  J 
as  it  was  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  seemed  j 
doubly  so  in  the  still  whiteness  of  winter,  I 
standing  with  this  one  solitary  hovel  in  its ! 
midst,  itself  so  drear  and  miserable  Hither,  < 
for  want  of  better  shelter,  Mrs.  Gray  had< 
come,  a  forlorn,  but  not  forsaken  widow,  with  j 
six  helpless  children,  most  of  them  too  small  \ 
to  earn  the  salt  for  their  porridge ;  and  here  < 
she  had  remained,  striying  as  she  best  could, ! 
until,  in  that  long,  trying  winter,  the  salt  and  I 


her  part  to  form  a  weak  and  selfish  character. 
But  we  must  go  back  to  Harry  Gray,  as  he 
knelt  on  the  broken  hearth  that  cold  winter 
morning,  and  coaxed  the  stubborn  and  snow- 
drenched  faggots  into  a  kindly  blaze.  He  suc- 
ceeded, at  last,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  in  all  his 
undertakings,  because  he  always  tried  hard, 
and  put  energy  into  his  work.  How  much  that 
cheery  flame,  as  it  leaped  and  sparkled  up  the 
dark  chimney,  had  to  do  in  sending  new  life 
and  Tigor  into  Harry's  perplexed  mind,  I 
leaTe  for  those  to  decide  who  have,   in  like 


the  porridge  botk  seemed,  as  to  the  future,  to  <  circumstances,  felt  even  such  a  little  matter  as 


be  rather  doubtful  affairs. 

Harry,  by  working  as  a  "  half  hand "  for  | 
farmers  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  had ; 
earned  a  good  suit  of  clothing  for  himself,  be- ; 
sides  some  comforts  for  his  mother  and  the  | 
little  ones.  But  he  was  not  contented  with  i 
this.  His  aim  in  life  reached  high,  for  the  \ 
boy  had  a  noble  heart  beating  in  his  bosom. 
'*  To  be  a  man  and  help  his  mother !  To  be  a  < 
good  man  and  a  great  one  V 


a  kindling  flame  infuse  light  and  cheerfulness 
into  their  desponding  hearts.  Certain  it  was, 
that  as  he  retained  his  seat  before  it,  with  his 
hands  clasped  round  his  knees,  he  looked 
about  him  with  more  hopeful  feelings. 

The  room,  indeed,  had  but  little  that  seemed 
like  hope.  It  was  very  barren  of  furniture, 
but  the  few  needful  articles  were  clean  and  in 
their  place,  and  there  was  eyen  a  little  exhi- 
bition of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  a  white 


'  Then  I  must  hare  an  education  to  begin  S  muslin  curtain  before  the  window  where  the 

with,  I  know ;  for  mother  says  without  that  ^  snow  sifted  in ;  besides  that,  a  small  bit  of 

the  mind  is  just  like  the  common  out  here — all  <  looking  glass  suspended  from  the  rough  wall, 

weeds  and  waste.     And  the  poet  says,  too —     i  was  surmounted  by  some  branches  of  green 

'  Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind ;  <  and  fragrant  pine. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.'"     s      Harry's  mother  had  seen  better  days.     The 

Perhaps   you   will    think    Harry  was  very  >  old  story  of  woman's  trusting  love  and  clinging 


fond  of  old  wise  saws.  He  generally  prefaced 
them  with  "mother  says,"  and  if  you  will 
take  notice,  the  boy  that  has  a  due  respect  for 
Ms  mother,  and  is  not  afraid  to  quote  her  say- 
ings, has,  nine  out  of  ten  times,  a  mother 
worthy  of  respect. 

Harry  was  just  getting  out  of  bed  that  cold 
winter's  morning,  when  he  made  this  speech 
to  himself.  He  had  been  thinking  and  think- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night,  about  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs  at  home,  and  how 
almost  impossible  it  was  for  his  mother  to  do 
without  his  willing  hands.  But  there  must  be 
a  way  for  him  to  go  on  with  his  learning— on 
that  he  was  fully  determined.  How  should  he 
fix  it  T  He  would  think  of  it  while  he  was 
getting  up  and  making  ready  the  fire  for  his  i 
good  mother  to  cook  their  scanty  breakfast  by.  < 


I  devotion  had  been  hers,  while  that  of  the 
partner  of  her  life  might  have  been  read 
thus — ^the  loss  of  manhood  and  worth  in  "  the 
;  cup  that  causeth  to  err,"  and  its  end  a  drunk- 
;  ard's  hopeless  grave.  But  though  thus  bereft 
;  of  worldly  wealth  and  earthly  props  to  sustain 
;  her,  she  did  not  despair.  No !  for  God's 
!  promises  were  hers — "  Thy  Maker  is  thy  hus- 
band." "  The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer 
hunger,  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not 
want  any  good  thing." 

"  And  I  know  my  mother  does  seek  Him," 
\  said  Harry,  who  was  running  over  in  his 
mind  these  comforting  texts  that  he  had  heard 
so  often  from  the  lips  that  were  dear  to  him. 
I  know  that  she  does  seek  Him,  for  I  heard 
;  her  praying  in  the  night  when  she  thought  we 
were  all  aslfep.     Poor  mother  i  how  pale  and 
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thin  her  oheek  is !"  he  continued,  glancing  at 
the  shake-down  bed  in  the  corner,  where  his 
mother  and  three  of  her  babes  still  rested  in 
profound  slumber. 

Harry  had  left  two  more  in  his  little  straw 
nest  on  the  loft ;  but  softly  and  cautiously  his 
feet  had  descended  the  broken  step-ladder  that 
led  from  thence,  lest  their  awakening  should 
interfere  with  his  plan. 

For  he  had  a  plan,  and  a  fine  one  it  wias. 
He  intended  to  have  an  hour  to  study  all  by 
himself  those  dark  winter  mornings ;  and  in 
place  of  burning  candles — for  that  could  not 
be  thought  of  when  times  were  so  hard — he 
knew  what  he  would  do.  His  glance  at  that 
pretty  piece  of  feathery  pine  had  put  it  in  his 
head.  Pine  knots !  he  would  get  a  great  par- 
cel and  store  them  away  to  dry ;  and  then  he 
need  not  wait  for  the  lazy  sun  to  get  up,  but 
might  begin  his  lessons  at  any  time.  He 
would  have  to  study  them  that  morning  as  he 
beet  could,  by  the  fitful  blaze ;  but  after  that 
he  should  see  finely. 

If  Harry  could  have  read  future  events,  Cas- 
sandra like,  in  the  gleamings  of  the  coals,  he 
might  have  foretold  brighter  things  for  him- 
self ;  for  even  then  the  tide  of  a  happier  des- 
tiny was  returning  on  the  ebb.  But  we  will 
not  anticipate. 

Neither  did  Harry ;  only  he  looked  for  his 
mother's  approving  smile  as  the  reward  of  his 
exertions — and  that  he  received  very  soon. 
Then  the  day's  routine  began.  Breakfast  was 
to  be  made  ready,  and  a  very  simple  one  it 
was.  Harry's  toil  in  the  autumn,  when  he  had 
helped  the  farmers  store  their  golden  heaps  of 
com,  had  been  repaid  in  a  portion  of  the  gene- 
rous grain  for  their  own  winter's  use;  and 
this  had  been  their  only  food,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  roots  from  their  scanty  garden, 
and  the  salt  that  seasoned  them,  Indian  por- 
ridge, or  **  mush"  for  dinner  and  supper,  and 
thin  cakes  of  the  same  meal,  moistened  with 
water,  made  up  the  morning  repast. 

'*  What  could  be  better?'*  says  the  epicure, 
as  he  feeds  daintily  on  the  rich  corn  cake, 
with  its  supplement  of  butter,  or  sings  with 
Barlowe  the  praises  of  "  hasty  pudding,"  over 
a  bowl  filled  to  repletion  with  snowy  cream. 
But  remember  that  many  of  the  poor  have  no 
meat,  no  milk,  no  butter,  to  render  their  dry 
morsel  palatable — and  with  remembrance  give 
of  the  abundance  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  you. 

But  if  there  was  not  luxury  there  was '/ 
enough,  **  mother  said,"  and  one  of  her  wise ; 
sayings  assured  them  that  **  enough  is  a  feast."  > 


So  bright  eyes  glanced,  and  rosy  lips  prattled 
merrily  over  the  frugal  board.  Even  Harry, 
who  was  deeper  in  the  mysteries  of  com  bin 
and  meal  chest  than  the  younger  children,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  pleasing 
delusion,  and  listened  reverently  afterward, 
while  his  mother  read  from  Holy  Writ— *' The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want." 

*<  And  now,"  said  Harry  to  the  brother  next 
in  size  to  himself,  as  he  buckled  his  school- 
books  to  his  shoulder,  **  Charley  must  be  a 
good  boy  and  help  mother  while  I  am  gone. 
George  and  Mary  must  take  care  of  baby  for 
her,  and  don't  let  little  Nell  get  hurt  among 
you.  See  who  will  have  the  red-cheeked  ap- 
ple and  the  handful  of  brown  nuts  when  bro- 
ther Harry  comes  home." 

But  when  **  brother  Harry"  came  home  in 
the  cold  winter's  evening,  he  could  scarcdy 
believe  his  eyes  as  he  flung  open  the  old  door 
of  the  miserable  shed  which  he  had  dignified 
with  the  name  of  **home."  A  bright  light 
shot  up  the  broken  chimney,  and  danced  about 
over  various  strange  objects.  A  table  covered 
with  a  clean  cloth  held  tempting  viands  that  he 
had  not  known  for  many  a  day ;  and  the  fra- 
grant steam  of  hot  coffee,  and  smiling  looks, 
awaited  his  coming  together. 

*'  Why,  mother  I"  Harry  began,  and  stopped 
short.  He  could  scarcely  breathe  for  wonder 
and  delight.  ^ 

*'  Yes,  my  son,  did  I  not  tell  you  the  Lord 
would  provide  7  Just  as  we  were  down  in  the 
darkest  place  he  has  sent  us  help.  And  my 
Harry,  in  being  such  a  good  boy,  has  been  the 
means  of  our  having  all  these  comforts.  Here 
has  Farmer  Bell  been  with  a  great  load  of 
wood,  and  his  wife  sent  such  a  basket  of  nice, 
wholesome  food— just  what  we  wanted— and 
besides,  they  are  going  to  take  you  for  the  win- 
ter, and  longer  too,  perhaps.  Then  they  told 
me  of  a  place  for  Charley,  and  I  am  to  get  as 
much  work  as  will  keep  us  all  winter  from  the 
shop  in  the  village." 

*<  And  it  wont  be  my  fault,  mother,  if  we  don't 
get  along  now,"  spoke  up  Harry.  "  Once  give 
us  a  shove,  and  away  wc  go.  But  if  I  had  not 
had  such  a  good  and  wise  mother  in  the  first 
place,  I  should  never  have  been  anythmg  else 
than  a  poor,  worthless  boy." 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary  to 
accompany  Harry  Gray  in  all  his  struggles 
upward;  but  his  course  tooj  upward;  for  he 
who  places  before  him  the  brave  motto  "Ex- 
celsior" will  not  stop  at  the  lowest  round  of 
the  ladder.     If  you  would  know  how  the  boy 
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became  the  man,  look  ag^in  on  the  fltrmhouse 
where  Hairy  onoe  stopped  to  arouse  his  lazj 
schoolfellow,  and  whete  he  soon  after  took  his 
)>I.ace  in  the  home  duties  that  were  pronounced 
to  be  too  severe  for  the  victim  of  indulgence. 

Tho^e  broad  acres  and  deep  pastures,  with 
their  green  and  golden  wealth,  are  now  the 
propei'ty  of  the  rich  and  honored  Judge  Gray, 
who  has  made  name  and  fame  for  himself — a  I 
more  worthy  foundation  than  the  aristocracy  \ 
of  l)irth.     He  has  a  noble  mansion  elsewhere;  < 
but  tfds  is  the  home  that  he  first  gained  for^ 
the  loVed  ones  who  shared  poverty  together,  I 
and  he  intends  soon  to  transfer  it,  by  a  deed  of  [ 
gift,  to  his  brother  Charles,  who  has  devoted  ^ 
his  energies  to  its  improvement.  c 

G^otge  is  fast  following  in  the  fbotsteps  that  ^ 
first  led  his  upward  by  a  bright  example,  and  I 
Judge  Gray's  sisters  are  among  the  fairest  in  S 
the  land.  But  his  mother — his  excellent  5 
mother — what  does  he  not  owe  her  ?  As  time  ^ 
draws  his  furrows  and  his  silver  threads  over  i 
the  once  smooth  brow,  the  glory  of  children's  5 
children  crowns  it,  and  they,  too,  '* arise  up  and  \ 
call  her  blessed.'*  ^ 

Farmer  Bell  and  his  wife  soon  passed  away  S 
from  earth — their  hearts  rent  with  sorrow  for  ^ 
the  ill-doing  of  their  only  son.     He  himself, 
self-indulgent  and  unrestrained,  gave  himself; 
up  to  all  the  license  of  his  unbridled  appetites, 
and    became    a   drunkard    and    an    outcast. 
Sohietime^  a  Shaken  and  a  prematurely  aged 
man  calls  for  food  and  shelter  at  the  door  of  < 
the  rich  farmhouse.    It  is  eagerly  bestowed —  < 
for  the  Grays  have  not  forgotten  that  to  the  I 
kindness  of  the  former  proprietors  they  owe  ^ 
their  first  upward  step  in  life — ^but  all  their; 
efforts  to  do  anything  more  for  poor  Nathan^ 
Bell  are  of  no  avail,  and  he  soon  wanders  I 
4iK^ay  again  to  spend  their  bounty  and  drowQ 
his  remorseful  feelings  in    the    inioxlcaiing 
draught. 

If  mothers  would  see  their  sons  among  the 
noblest  of  the  land,  let  them  set  before  them 
right  prmeiples,  and  an  example  of  energy 
and  itrength.  It  is  not  needftil  that  our  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  in  the  indulgence  of 
W6&lth,  to  become  great.  The  mighty  ones  of 
the  earth,  bright  in  intellect  and  high  in  posi- 
tion, made  their  own  way  in  Ufe ;  and  its  dis-  \ 
oipline,  well  exercised  in  the  boy,  forms  the 
self-reliaut  man. 


A  lucifer  match  passes  through  seven  pro-  ] 
cesses.  By  the  most  improved  machine,  | 
matches  are  split  at  the  rate  of  *ixtp  thousand  \ 
perminuU!  \ 
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ONLY    A    HUSBAND. 

"  Thank  you !"  What  a  musical  ring  was 
in  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Archer ;  what  a  pleasant 
light  shone  in  her  eyes.  She  had  dropped  a 
glove,  which  a  gentleman  had  lifted  f^om  the 
floor  and  placed  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Archer,  the  lady's  husband,  saw  the 
little  act  of  courtesy,  and  noticed  its  reward. 
He  would  have  given  almost  anything  for  just 
such  a  musical  **  Thank  you  !" — for  as  bright 
a  glance  as  she  had  thrown  upon  a  stranger. 
Once,  tones  and  glances  like  these  had  been 
his  reward  for  any  little  attentions  he  might 
happen  to  o^er ;  now,  all  the  small  courtesies 
of  life  were  withdrawn,  and  no  matter  what 
the  act  or  its  quality,  his  wife  received  it  with 
a  cold  indifference,  singularly  in  contrast  with 
her  manner  toward  other  men. 

Was  it  a  defect  of  love?  Did  Mrs.  Archer 
really  think  more  highly  of  other  men,  who 
showed  her  polite  attentions,  than  she  did  of 
her  husband?  'Sometimes  a  cliafed  feeling  of 
impatience — sometimes  of  jealousy — and  some- 
times of  mournful  regret  for  sunnier  days  in 
the  far  away  past,  would  trouble  the  husband 
Sorely.  But  these  were  pushed  aside,  or  suf- 
fered to  die  for  lack  o^  aliment,  and  the  dull, 
cold  routine  of  every  day  life  permitted  to  have 
its  usual  course. 

On  the  occasioii  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher and  his  wife  were  spending  an  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  where  company  had 
been  invited.  For  days  previously  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs.  Archer  had  worn  its  usual 
dead  calm,  its  imperturbed  placidity — its  mat- 
ter-of-course aspect.  She  had  talked  with  her 
husband  in  a  kind  of  dead-level  tone  and  man- 
ner on  all  subjects  that  happened  to  come  up^ 
whether  of  first  ot  third  importance.  Or,  if 
interest  happened  to  rise  into  anything  ap- 
proaching enthusiasm,  it  was  accompanied  by 
something  of  sharpness,  that  left  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Archer  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as  if 
he  were  blamed  for  something.  And  this  had 
been  the  wife's  aspect  even  after  she  had 
donned  her  company  attire,  and  up  to  thfr 
nioment  when  she  made  her  appearance  among^ 
the  guests  of  the  friend  to  whose  house  she^ 
brought,  tied  up,  as  fl  were,  in  a  closely  com- 
pacted bundle,  her  smiles  and  courtesies  for 
public  dispensation. 

As  he  had  nCticed  oil  many  previous  occa- 
sions, so  did  Mr.  Archer  notice  on  this,  the- 
remarkable  difference  between  his  1rif6's  home 
and  company  manners — ^between  her  treatment 
of  her  husband  and  her  treatment  of  other 
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gentlemen  who  happened  to  enter  into  conyer- 
sation  with  her,  or  offer  any  polite  attention. 
The  answer  to  their  words  always  went  forth 
from  lips  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure ;  to  his  words,  from  a 
cold,  placid  mouth,  and  with  half  indifferent, 
or  aTerted  glances.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Archer 
was  a  faithful  wife  in  all  her  dutiful  relations, 
and  in  her  heart  a  loying  wife  to  her  husband. 
If  smiles  did  not  play  in  sunny  circles  over 
her  countenance,  as  in  former  times,  she  made 
the  household  smile  with  order  and  comfort, 
arranged  and  secured  by  her  ever  busy  hands. 
Her  thoughts  were  no  wandering  truants  to 
other  and  forbidden  fields,  but  home-guests ; 
nor  were  they  busy  for  herself,  but  for  the 
husband  and  children,  in  whom  her  own  life 
was  bound  up.  It  was  not  that  love  for  her 
liusband  had  grown  dull — answering  not  as 
mirror  answereth  to  face — that  her  counte- 
nance did  not  light  up  at  his  coming — that  she 
did  not  meet  his  word  and  attentions  with 
smiling  glances.  Had  she  not  giyen  him  her 
heart  when  she  gave  him  her  hand — had  she 
not  promised  to  be  a  faithful  wife  ?  Was  she 
not  true  in  all  of  her  relations  T  What  more 
was  required  of  her?  It  neyer  entered  into 
her  thoughts  that  her  husband  was  weak 
enough  to  desire  a  daily  repetition  of  the  love- 
glances  with  which,  in  the  season  of  young 
love's  ardor,  her  eyes  were  ever  beaming  when 
they  turned  upon  his  countenance. 

And  yet  it  was  even  so.  It  was  because  he 
hoped  to  live  all  his  after  life  in  the  warmth  of 
those  glances,  that  he  had  wooed  and  won  her 
in  the  bright  days  of  her  young  womanhood. 
And  when  he  saw  the  light  growing  daily 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  and  felt  its  genial  warmth 
diminishing,  a  shadow  fell  upon  his  spirit 
Very  kind,  very  attentive,  the  husband  re- 
mained, but  his  wife  became  aware  of  a  certain 
coldness  toward  herself  that  was  far  from 
being  as  pleasant  as  the  lover-like  manner 
with  which  he  had  formerly  treated  her ;  and 
many  times  she  sighed  for  the  tones  and 
glances  she  saw  him  give  to  other  ladies,  as  he 
sighed  for  like  tokens  of  interest  from  herself. 
Both  were  in  error,  and  both,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  blame. 

On  the  evening  referred  to,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  manner  of  his  wife  to  himself  and 
to  other  men  who  showed  her  little  attentions, 
was  felt  with  more  than  usual  distinctness  by 
Mr.  Archer.  He  was  not  jealous,  for  he  knew 
the  truth  of  her  character,  nor  offended — but 
hurt.  Almost  any  price  would  he  have  paid 
for  the  bright  return  another  received  for  a 


/  simple  act,  the  double  of  which,  on  his  part, 
}  would  scarcely  receive  a  passing  notice. 
^     Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Archer  saw  his  wife 
^drop  her  handkerchief.      Stepping  forward, 
/  from  where  he  stood  talking  with  a  lady,  he 
lifted  it  from  the  floor  and  placed  it  in  her 
hand.     His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  counte- 
nance, but  she  did  not  so  much  as  return  his 
look,  nor  make  the  slightest  acknowledgment, 
merely  receiving  the  handkerchief  with  a  quiet 
indifference,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  way 
in  which  she  had  taken  the  glove  from  another's 
hand.     Mr.   Archer  was  disappointed.      The 
drooping  flowers  in  his  heart  were  pining  for 
sunbeams,  and  he  had  hoped  for  a  few  bright 
rays.     But  they  were  not  given. 

A  lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Archer  had  been  in- 
troduced that  evening,  and  who  was  a  stranger 
to  both  herself  and  husband,  sat  by  her  side. 
They  had  been  conversing  with  some  anima- 
tion, and  were  interested  in  each  other.  This 
lady  was  struck  by  the  marked  difference  witii 
which  Mrs.  Archer  received  these  two  slight 
attentions  from  different  gentlemen.  She  had 
observed  the  polite  response  made  when  the 
glove  was  handed  to  its  owner,  and  was  pleased 
with  the  graceful  manner  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. The  cold,  almost  repulsive  way 
in  which  she  accepted  the  handkerchief  was, 
therefore,  noticed  the  more  distinctly.  She 
saw  that  the  individual  who  presented  it  was 
disappointed — if  not  hurt.  Her  inference  was 
natural. 

**  That  gentleman  is  no  favorite  of  yours,*' 
she  remarked. 

**  What  gentleman  ?'*  Mrs.  Archer  looked 
curious. 

*<  He  who  lifted  your  handkerchief  just 
now." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  There  was  a 
slightly  amused  expression  in  the  corners  of 
Mrs.  Archer's  mouth. 

**  You  treated  him  very  coldly — almost  rudely, 
I  thought — pardon  me  for  saying  so — quite 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  you  treated 
the  gentleman  who  picked  up  your  glove  a  few 
minutes  ago." 

A  smile  spread  over  the  countenance  of  lirs. 
Archer. 

"  Oh,  he's  only  my  husband !"  she  made  an- 
swer. 

"  The  one  who  lifted  the  glove  ?" 

"No — the  one  who  gave  me  my  handker- 
chief." 

"  Only  your  husband !" 

The  lady  spoke  in  a  tone  that  Mrs.  Archer 
could  not  help  feeling  as  a  rebuke. 
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'*He'B  my  husband/*  she  said,  <'azid  doesn't 
expect  me  to  be  partioularlj  ceremonious.  He 
picked  up  my  handkerchief  as  a  thing  of  course. 
The  other  was  a  mere  acquaintance — half  a 
stranger,  in  fact — and  a  more  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  polite  attention  could  not  hare 
been  omitted  without  rudeness." 

*'  I'm  afiraid,"  remarked  the  lady  guardedly, 
80  as  not  to  give  offence,  '*  that  some  of  us  are 
scarcely  Just  to  our  husbands  in  this  matter  of 
exterior  courtesy.  I  know  that  I  haye  not  been ; 
and  a  lesson  I  once  reoeiyed  wiU  never  be  for- 
gotten.'* 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Archer  turned,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  toward  her  husband.  He  was 
standing  near  a  brilliant  gas  lamp,  the  light  of 
which  was  falling  clearly  on  his  face.  His 
glance  was  upon  the  floor.  There  was  a 
shadow  on  his  countenance  which  the  strong 
light,  instead  of  obliterating,  made  more  dis- 
tinctly visible — a  look  of  disappointment,  that 
was  almost  sad. 

A  new  thought  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Archer,  and  touched  her  with  a  feeling  of  ten- 
der self-upbraiding.  Was  it  possible  that  her 
husband  had  felt  her  manner  as  cold,  or  indif- 
ferent? Was  it  possible  that  he  had  noticed 
the  blandness  of  her  manner  toward  one  who 
was  but  little  less  than  a  stranger,  and  con- 
trasted it  as  the  lady  had  done,  with  her  seem- 
ing indifference  to  himself?  Her  eyes  were  still 
on  his  face,  when  he  lifted  his  own  from  the 
floor,  and  turned  them  full  upon  her.  They 
were  dull  and  spiritless.  A  little  while  they 
lingered  upon  her,  and  then  moved  slowly 
away,  as  if  seeking  some  object  pleasanter  to 
look  upon.  For  some  time  Mrs.  Archer  con- 
tinued gazing  at  her  husband,  but  he  did  not 
look  toward  her  again.  She  sighed,  and  let- 
ting her  eyes  fall,  remained  lost  in  thought 
for  some  moments.  Then  turning  to  the 
lady  who  sat  by  her  side,  and  who  was  ob-  ^ 
serving  her  closely,  she  said,  with  a  smile,  half  <> 
forced—  - 

'<  You  have  set  me  to  thinking." 

**  And  in  the  right  direction,  I  hope,"  was 
ft-ankly  responded." 

**  I  think  so." 

Watching  for  m  good  opportunity,  when  she 
knew  her  husband  was  near  her,  and  could  not 
help  noticing  the  f^Mt,  she  purposely  dis- 
arranged a  light  scarf  that  was  laid  over  her 
Fhoulders.  Instantly  he  stepped  forward,  and 
drew  it  into  place. 

'*  Thank  you,  dear,"  she  said  quickly,  a 
smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  pleasant  light  in  her 
eye.      They  were  not  counterfeit— but  real; 


for  Mrs.  Archer  truly  loved  her  husband,  and 
was  pleased  with  any  little  attention  at  home 
or  abroad.  But,  he  being  "only  her  hus- 
band," she  had,  like  far  too  many  others, 
omitted  the  form  of  acknowledgment,  because 
he  must  know  that  the  feeling  was  in  her 
heart. 

What  a  change  came  instantly  into  her  hus- 
band's face  1  What  a  look  of  pleased  surprise, 
almost  grateflil  in  its  expression.  Verily,  she 
had  her  reward!  How  tenderly  he  leaned 
toward  her,  and  what  a  new  meaning  was  in 
his  tones,  as  he  remarked  on  some  topic  of  the 
hour.  And  did  not  her  heart  leap  up  at  these 
signs  of  the  affection  that  was  in  his  heart, 
still  warm  and  lover-like— still  pleased  with 
tokens  of  kindness,  and  ready  to  reward  them 
twenty  fold.  Away  back,  through  many 
years,  her  thoughts  went  to  the  May  time  of 
their  young  love,  when  they  lived  in  the  light 
of  each  other's  eyes,  and  thought  no  music 
as  sweet  as  the  melody  of  each  other's 
voices. 

The  time  seemed  long  to  Mrs.  Archer,  that 
they  were  required  by  etiquette  to  remain,  for 
she  desired  to  be  alone  with  her  husband.  Not 
muoh  was  said  by  either  as  they  walked  home- 
ward that  night,  but  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Archer 
clung  with  a  closer  pressure  than  usual  to 
tiie  arm  of  her  husband — and  the  arm  held 
the  hand  with  a  returning  pressure,  firmly 
against  a  heart  that  beat  with  quicker  pulsa- 
tions. 

Both  time  and  place  were  soon  propitious. 
They  stood  in  their  own  chamber,  looking, 
with  a  new  expression  in  their  eyes,  into  each 
other's  face. 

'*  Dear  husband !  I  love  you,  and  I  am  proud 
of  you  I  You  are  not  like  other  men."  Mrs. 
Archer  drew  an  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
laid  her  lips  upon  his  lips. 

«Ood  bless  you  for  the  words!"  he  answered, 
with  a  joyful  thrill  in  his  voice. 

«*  You  did  not  doubt  my  love  ?"  she  said,  in 
half  surprise. 

"  No— no  But  words  and  tokens  of  love 
are  always  grateftiL  You  are  dear  to  me  as 
my  life.  Let  us  keep  the  golden  links  that 
bind  our  hearts  together  bright  as  in  the 
beginning,  burnishing  them  daily  with  small, 
sweet  courtesies.  Forgive  me,  if,  in  aught,  / 
have  shown  coldness  or  indifference — there  has 
be«i  neither  in  my  heart." 

Ever  after  the  golden  links  were  kept  bright, 
burnished  daily  by  the  small,  sweet  courtesies 
of  which  the  husband  had  spoken. — t.  s.  a. 

Olive  Branch, 
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LETTERS    TO    THE    GIRLS. 

BT  AUNT  HATTIB. 
No.  VUL 
Four  girls  in  the  house,  and  mot  one  of  them 
e*n  make  me  a  decent  bowl  of  milk  porridge  1 
I  imagine  I  hear  you  all  exclaim, 

'*Well,  what  of  that?  Is  it  stick  a  great 
thing  to  know  how  to  cook  porridge  V* 

But  siippose  you  come  here  aad  take  my 
place;  lie  on  this  bed,  and  shut  your  eyes 
partly  up,  for  eyen  the  shaded  light  brings  oa 
such  a  pain  that  you  imagine  an  inyisible  hand 
is  filing  each  nenre  to  the  keenest  point  of  in- 
tensity ;  cold  chills  in  your  feet,  as  if  they 
rested  against  a  cake  of  Arctic  ice,  and  the 
heat  of  a  boiling  crater  in  your  head ;  your 
bones  aching  with  the  cross  direction  of  each 
feather  and  straw,  and  time  dragging  as  if  the 
world  was  moying  backward  instead  ot  for- 
ward. You  haye  nothing  to  do  but  think,  and 
as  some  sayory  dish  is  cooking  in  the  kitcheni 
and  the  perfume  steals  in  through  the  open 
door,  you  naturally  think  of  eating.  Yon  do 
want  some  custard  pie,  and  picklee,  and  roast 
rib ;  and  you  do  not  want  any  crackers,  or 
gruel,  or  weak  toast;  and  to  your  appeal  to 
the  physician,  who  happens  in,  he  replies, 

**  Pooh  I  Milk  porridge  is  just  the  thimg. 
Here,  Nancy,  cook  a  good  dish  fiill ;  Uto  on 
that  a  week,  and  then  you  can  have  the  pies." 

Well,  you  look  back  and  think  when  brother 
Harry  was  sick,  and  you  running  around  in 
dress  skirts  half  a  yard  long,  how  your  mother 
made  some  for  him,  and  leA  the  dish  on  the 
dresser,  and  you  stood  up  on  tiptoe  and  reached 
a  spoon,  and  when  her  back  was  turned, 
skimmed  off  the  top  and  swallowed  it  with  such 
a  relish  that  it  tastes  g^od  now,  a&d  you  say, 

*^  Yes,  Nancy,  that  will  be  so  mibe  !*  and 
turn  again  cheerfully  to  the  orinekling  the 
Hem  of  the  sheet,  and  counting  the  flowers  on 
the  wall  paper,  and  wish  the  porridge  was 
ready. 

The  porridge  is  brought  in,  and  the  naj^in 
on  the  waiter  is  soiled  as  if  it  had  done  ser- 
yioe  as  holder,  and  the  bowl  is  slopped  and 
sticky  on  the  outside,  and  nubs  of  flour  of  all 
sizes  are  floating  in  it  on  the  top.  There  is  a 
burnt  t^ste,  and  a  raw  taste,  and  a  taste  most 
insipid,  and  you  cannot  eat  it,  and  turn  away 
oyer  to  the  wall  and  conclude  the*  this  is  a 
most  miserable  world;  and  just  as  you  are 
ready  to  cry  your  neighbor  across  the  street, 
Mrs.  Rodgers,  comes  into  the  room.  Out  of 
the  siek  room  so  busy  and  officious  that  she 
seems  prying  and  disagreeable,  but  in  it  willing 


and  kind  and  apt,  doing  the  right  thing  im  the 
right  time  aad  place,  that  one  is  ashamed  of 
their  preyions  unkind  tkoughta,  and  reward 
her  with  smiles  and  heartfelt  thanks.  Her 
ftrat  words,  as  she  unliee  her  bennei,  are, 

Girle,  do  open  that  window  and  air  this 
room ;  it  is  as  dose  as  chnroh  om  eeomoice- 
meat  day;  aad  haye  yon  any  iee  water? 
Bring  me  seme  mad  m  soft  llnem  cleih.  I  thimk 
I  can  take  that  imsh  off  of  ber  ^eek.  Are 
her  feet  oold  ?  Hayen't  felt  of  them !  whmt 
Bursee  I  The^  are  just  Uke  ice.  I  mmftt  haye 
a  jug  of  hot  water  and  some  flannels.  There, 
yon  fSed  better  now,  doa't  ymu,  desr  T"  And 
yom,  soothed  amd  quieted  by  the  soft  mmtien  of 
the  cool  doth  on  your  brow,  drowsily  aamwer, 
'  Tea,"  and  wish  eyerybo4y  was  me  good  a 
nurse  as  Bira.  Bodgets. 

<*Haye  you  es^  anything  to-dmy?  (My 
some  porridge  1  I  hope  you  don't  call  this 
porridge  !'*  taking  up  a  speonftil  aad  tasting  it. 

Here,  Julia,  keep  this  cool  With  ice  water, 
and  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  cannot  fix  her  up 
something." 

In  a  hiUf  hour  a  mite  of  the  tendereet  broiled 
beef,  some  aiashed  potato,  a  diiaa  cup  of  por^ 
ridge,  clear  and  ine  grained  aa  the  dish  that 
holds  it,  and  a  few  raspberries,  are  plaeed  be- 
fore you.  Her  strong  arms  raise  you  up  as  if 
you  were  a  feather,  and  bolster  you  with  pil- 
lows just  right ;  and  the  waiter,  with  its  snoiry 
napkin,  is  held  dose  for  you— and  you  taate 
this,  and  sip  that,  mad  linger  oyer  a  raspberry, 
thinking  there  neyer  was  anything  so  good 
before ;  and  you  feel,  and  are,  really,  m  differ- 
ent person  by  the  time  she  says  **  good  night," 
for  she  has  glyen  yon  a  start  that  no  medieine 
alone  could  do,  toward  health. 

Now  these  four  girls  that  caanet  make  me 
some  porridge,  all  loye  me,  and  are  p«rfeetly 
willing  to  do  what  they  can ;  but  they  do  not 
know  hew,  and  I  am  too  weak  and  nnenergetio 
to  tell  them  oyer  and  oyer  again,  when  they 
fail  each  time,  so  sick,  discouraged,  hungry,  I 
suffer  for  want  of  suitable  food. 

**  How  foolish!"  1  hear  you  again  eKoUhn, 

hire  a  nurse."  But  let  me  say  that  neither 
loye  or  money  will  inyariably  bring  a  nurse  in 
the  country,  where  almost  eyery  one  is  In- 
dependent, and  surrounded  with  their  own 
numberless  cares.  They  will  kindly  watch 
nights,  and  run  in  occasionally,  yet  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  constant  seryiec, 
and  80  members  of  each  family  should  haye 
some  knowledge  of  nursing ;  and  how  do  you 
know,  in  this  shifting,  changing,  rich-to-day 
and  fortaaelees-io-morrow  country,  that  a  lit- 
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do  siek-room  knowledge  may  not  be  required  « 
of  you.  It  would  be  no  pleasant  reflection ! 
that  some  husband's  path,  which  before  had| 
been  all  brightness,  wont  down  for  lift  into  < 
darkness  and  gloom — thaX  little  children  who  < 
needed  a  mother's  hand  to  guide  them,  wan-  < 
dered  out  into  haunts  of  sin  and  guilt ;  that  a  \ 
loTing  siiter,  through  all  time,  felt  that  the  | 
chill  of  the  graye  was  around  her  because 
your  hand,  though  willing,  was  ignorant  how 


ing  ef  a  fly.  But  the  real  cause  lay  deeper 
and  more  hidden,  grounded  in  an  inordinate 
selflshnees,  that  robbed  him  of  the  pleasure 
which  might  haye  attended  success,  through 
envy  of  others'  good  fortune.  He  was  jealone 
of '  his  compeers  in  business,  and  always  ex- 
perienced a  disagreeable  sensation  when  he 
heard  them  spoken  of  as  successful.  No 
wonder  that  sunlight  could  not  find  its  way 
into  his  heart.     Envy  and  ill-will,  bum  in  what 


to  prepare  the  delicate  sulitenance  that  can  ^  heart  they  may,  always  send  up  a  black  smoke 


sustain,  instead  of  destroying  life. 
Berea,  Ohio. 
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BT   KATS. 

Thb  sun  is  always  shining  in  the  sky  of  our 
lives,  and  his  bright  beams  coming  down  to 
gladden  the  earth.  But  into  how  few  hearts 
do  they  find  their  way  ?  The  earth  upon  whidh 
our  minds  dwell,  like  the  material  earth,  has 
its  dense  forests,  its  deep,  dim  valleys,  its  dark 


that  obscures  the  heavens.  The  sun  is  there, 
\  shining  as  brightly  as  ever,  but  his  rays  cannot 
I  penetrate  this  cloud  of  passion.  No  day 
I  passed  in  which  somediing  did  not  occur  to 

disturb  or  cloud  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hickman ; 

>  and  so,  evening  after  evening,  he  came  home^ 
1  bringing  with  him  shadow  instead  of  sunlight. 
\  Oh,  what  a  desecration  of  home  was  this!  home, 
;  where  the  heart's  sunlight  should  ever  dwell, 

and  a  heart-warmth  pervade  all  the  sweet  at- 

>  mosphere.  Nothing  of  external  good  was 
I  denied  by  Mr.  Hickman  to  his  family.     They 

had  all  of  happiness  that  money  could  buy. 


caves  and  caverns  into  which   the  sunlight  ( 

rarely,  if  ever,  comes.     It  would  seem  as  if  ^  Yet  how  far  from  happiness  were  his  wife  and 

many  people  loved  these  gloomy  shades,  and  ^  children.     They  were  drooping  for  sunshine — 


hid  themselves,  of  choice,  away  from  the  < 
bright  and  beautiful  sunshine.  They  .  carry  < 
shadows  in  their  hearts  and  shadows  on  their  < 
faces.  When  they  come  into  your  presence  it  J 
seems  as  if  the  air  was  suddenly  darkened  by  J 
a  passing  cloud. 

Mr.  Hickman  was  one  of  these  men,  who  < 
walk,  for  the  most  part,  in  dark  valleys,  or  sit  < 
in  dreary  caverns.  Rarely,  if  ever,  on  return- 
ing home,  did  he  bring  light  into  his  dwelling.  * 
If  there  was  merry  laughter  among  the  child-  < 
ren  on  his  entrance,  their  voices  were  hushed; 


the  sunshine  of  smiles,  and  pleasant  words, 
and  joyous  laughter.  But  these  came  not 
from  Mr.  Hickman.  He  sat  among  them  grim 
and  gloomy,  for  the  most  part,  like  some  som- 
bre heathen  divinity — half  dreaded,  half  pro- 
pitiated. 

Mr.  Hickman  was  not  so  stolid  but  that  he 
saw  in  this  the  existence  of  a  wrong.  He 
loved  his  wife  and  children,  desired  their  good, 
and  was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  for 
them  that  he  knew  how  to  make.  Even  as  he 
sat  moodily  in   his   home,  conscious  that  his 


if  love's  Ught  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  >  presence  tested  like  a  nightmare  on  the  spirits 
his  wife,  as  she  sported  with  her  little  ones,  it  /  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  would  say  to  him- 
faded  away,  giving  place  to  a  sober,  thoughtful,  {  self — 


half  troubled  look.  He  always  came  home 
bringing  a  shadow  with  him,  and  sat,  for  the 
most  part,  in  this  shadow,  through'  all  the 
cheerless  evenings. 

Why  was  this?  Was  there  a  great  trouble 
in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Hickman  ?  Had  he  passed 
through  some  depressing  misfortune,  or  suff'ered 
some  terrible  affliction  ?  No.  It  was  as  well 
with  him  as  with  most  people — better  than  with 
a  very  large  number.  His  business  was  pros- 
perous, and  every  year  he  added  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  his  rapidly  accumulating 
fortune.  But  he  was  not  a  man  possessing  an 
orderly  adjusted  mind — was  easily  disturbed 
by  trifles,  and  annoyed  by  incidents  that  should 
not  have  affected  him  any  more  than  the  buss- 


**  This  is  not  right.     I  should  bring  home 
pleasant  word<t  and  cheerful  smiles." 
Yet  almost  as  he  said  this  would  his  thought 

I  go  back  to  some  incident  of  the  day,  which 
mere  selfishness  gave  power  to  disturb  his 

*  feelings,  and  he  would  go  off  again  into  a 
brooding  state  of  mind,  out  of  which  he  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  lift  himself.  Often  it 
liappened  that  his  children  sought,  in  the  out- 
gushing  gladness  of  their  hearts,  to  break  the 
spell  that  was  on  him — but  almost  always  he 
repulsed  them — sometimes  coldly,  sometimes 
fretfully,  and  sometimes  in  sudden  anger — so 

I  that,  at  last,  they  rarely  came  near  or  spoke 

>  to  him,  as  he  sat  through  his  silent  evenings. 
"Wrong,  all  wrong,"  Mr.  Hickman  often 
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said  to  himself,  as  the  shadow  fell  darker  on ; 
his  home.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  eTil  did 
not  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  cure,  or,  rather, 
that  self-conquest  which  must  precede  a  cure. 
He  must  let  the  sunshine  come  into  his  own 
heart  ere  he  could  pour  forth  its  rays  on  other  ^ 
hearts.  He  must  come  out  of  the  dense  forests 
and  gloomy  valleys  and  dusky  oaTerns,  into 
the  clear  sunshine ;  but  how  was  he  to  eome 
eut  ?     Who  was  to  lead  him  forth  7 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Hickman  sat  in  his  count- 
ing room  conTersing  with  a  gentleman,  a  lad 
came  in  from  the  store  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tion about  business.  Mr.  Hickman  replied  in 
a  curt  way,  and  the  lad  went  out. 

**  What  is  that  boy's  name  t"  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. 

*•  Frank  Edwards,"  was  replied. 

**l  thought  so.     He's  a  fine  boy.    How  long  \ 
has  he  been  with  you  V* 

**  About  three  months." 

**  Does  he  give  satisfaction  7" 

"Yes." 

"  I'm  pleased  to  hear  it.  His  mother  lives 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  my  wife  has  taken 
considerable  interest  in  her.  She  is  very  poor, 
and  in  feeble  health.  She  maintains  herself] 
by  sewing ;  but  that  kind  of  exhausting  toil  is 
wasting  her  life  rapidly.  Frank  is  her  only 
child,  and  the  only  one  to  whom  she  can  look 
for  any  help.     I  am  glad  you  like  him." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but 
it  did  not  pass  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man. He  had  taken  the  lad  a  few  months  be- 
fore on  trial,  and  it  was  understood  that  if  he 
gave  satisfaction,  he  was  to  be  put  on  wages 
after  six  months. 

**  The  boy  is  faithful,  intelligent  and  active,' 
said  Mr.  Hickman,  speaking  to  himself.     "  If ! 
it  is  so  with  his  mother,  he  must  be  put  on 
wages  now." 

This  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hickman 
was  attended  with  a  sense  of  pleasure.  His ; 
heart  had  opened  just  a  little,  and  two  or  three 
sunbeams,  with  their  light  and  warmth,  had 
gone  down  into  it. 

"What  shall  I  pay  him  for  his  services?" 
laid  Mr.  Hickman  to  himself,  still  dwelling  on 
the  subject. 

«» There  are  plenty  of  lads  to  be  obtained  at 
a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  for  the  first  one  or 
two  years;  or  even  for  nothing,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  opportunity  for  learning  a  good 
business  in  a  good  house.  But  Frank's  case 
is  peculiar,  and  must  be  considered  by  itself. 
There  is  a  question  of  humanity  involved.  His 
mother  is  poor  and  sick,  and  she  has  no  hope 


but  in  him.  Let  me  see  ;  shall  I  make  it  three 
dollars  a  week?  That  will  help  them  consider- 
ably. But,  dear  me !  three  dollars  will  hardly 
pay  for  Frank's  eating.  I  must  do  something 
better  than  that.     Say  four  dollars." 

Mr.  Hickman  dropped  his  head  a  little,  and 
sat  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  He 
had  once  been  a  poor  boy,  with  a  mother  ia 
feeble  health;  and  he  remembered  how  hard 
it  was  for  him  to  get  along — how  many  priva- 
tions and  hardships  his  mother  had  to  endure  ; 
and  yet  their  income  was  nearly  double  the 
amount  he  thought  of  giving  Frank.  Mr. 
Hickman  had  always  loved  his  mother,  and 
this  memory  of  her  softened  bis  feelings  still 
more  toward  the  poor  widow,  for  whom  an  ap- 
peal had  come  to  him  so  unexpectedly. 

**  Frank  is  an  unusually  bright  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Hickman.  "  He  has  an  aptness  for  busi- 
ness ;  is  prompt  and  faith fuL  I  can  afford  to 
make  his  salary  liberal — for  a  boy  it  shaU  be 
liberal.  I'll  pay  him  six  dollars  now,  and  if 
he  goes  on  improving  as  fast  as  he  has  done  so 
far,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can  make  it 
better  for  him." 

Mr.  Hickman  arose,  and  going  to  the  count- 
ing-room door,  called  the  lad,  who  came  in 
immediately. 

"How  do  you  like  our  business,  Frank!" 
asked  Mr.  Hickman,  in  a  kind  way. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  promptly. 

"And  you  would  like  to  remain?" 

"Yes,  sir;  if  I  give  satisfaction." 

"  You  have  done  very  well  so  far,"  replied 
Mr.  Hickman ;  "  so  well,  that  I  have  con- 
cluded to  put  you  on  wages  now,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  six  months  of  trial  have  ex- 
pired." 

The  boy  started,  and  a  quick  flush  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  went  over  his  face. 

"  I  did  not  expect  it,  sir,"  he  said,  grate* 
fully.     "You  are  very  good." 

"  Your  mother  is  not  well,  I  hear,"  said  Mr. 
Hickman. 

Frank's  eyes  glistened  as  ho  answered,  "No> 
sir;  she's  been  sick  for  a  good  while;  and  I'm 
so  glad  to  be  put  on  wages,  for  now  I  can  help 
her." 

"  Will  you  give  all  your  wages  to  your  mo- 
ther ?" 

"  Oh  yes  indeed,  sir ;  every  cent,  if  it  was 
ten  dollars  a  week." 

"  I  see  you're  a  good  boy,  Frank,"  said  Mr. 
Hickman,  his  heart  still  softening,  "  and  your 
wages  shall  be  six  dollars." 

The  boy  struck  his  hands  together  with  sud- 
den joy,  exclaiming, 
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"Ob,  mqther  will  be  so  glad  !— so  glad!"  c  out  a  band  to  eacb,  and  eaob  laid  a  band  in 
Ab  be  went  back  into  tbe  store,  Mr.  Hick-  <  bis,  but  witb  an  air  of  doubt  as  to  wbetber  this 
man  sat  quietly  in  bis  cbair,  feeling  bappier  \  condescension  on  tbe  part  of  tbeir  fatber  wer« 
tban  be  bad  been  for  a  long  time.  Wben  tbe  [  to  be  accepted  as  a  token  of  loTe.  A  moment 
sun  went  down,  and  Frank  came  in  to  sbut  tbe  \  be  stood  bolding  tbeir  bands,  tben  stooping^ 
windows  of  tbe  counting-room,  Mr.  Hickman  (  be  drew  an  arm  around  eacb  and  lifted  tbem 
banded  bim  a  sealed  euTelop,  saying,  \ 

**  Take  tbis  to  your  motber.    It  contains  < 
tbirty-six  dollars,  as  your  wages,  at  tbree  dol-  ',  Hickman,  witb  so  mucb  warmtb  in  bis  Toice, 
lars  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  the  time  you  \  tbat  tbe  little  girl  now  understood  tbat  all  was 
bave  been  in  my  store.     Tell  your  motber  tbat  <  earnest 
you  bave  been  a  good,  industrious  boy,  and  S      <*Te8,  a  bundred  kisses!"  answered  Edie, 


'  to  bis  breast. 

Hasn't  Edie  a  kiss  for  papa  ?"  said  Mr. 


bave  earned  tbe  money." 


;  flinging  ber  arms  around  her  father's  neck, 


Frank  took  tbe  little  package  in  silence ;  bis  <  and  kissing  bim  over  and  over  again  in  cbild- 
feelings  were  so  mucb  overcome  by  tbis  addi-  <  isb  fondness. 

tional  good  fortune,  tbat  be  could  not  speak  \  At  tbe  bead  of  tbe  first  landing,  opened  tbe 
bis  tbanks.  But  bis  eyes  told  wbat  was  in  bis  \  sitting-room.  Into  tbis  Mr.  Hickman  came 
beart,  and  Mr.  Hickman  understood  .tbem.         ^  witb  tbe  two  children  in  bis  arms;  both  of 

There  are  many  ways  to  catch  sunbeams,  if  ^  them  hugging  and  kissing  him  in  a  wild,  happy 
we  would  only  set  traps  for  tbem.     Nay,  there  <,  way. 

is  no  occasion  to  go  to  that  trouble.  The  air  \  *'  Bless  me!  what's  tbe  meaning  of  all  tbis  ?" 
is  full  of  sunbeams,  and  we  have  only  to  open  <  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hickman,  rising  and  coming 
the  doors  and  windows  of  our  hearts,  and  they  <  forward,  her  face  a-glow  with  sudden  pleasure 
will  enter  in  countless  multitudes.  But  the  S  s^^  &  sigbt  and  sounds  so  new,  yet  all  welcome 
doors  and  windows  of  most  people's  hearts  are  r  ^  h*'  heart. 

shut  and  barred  as  was  the  heart  of  Mr.  Hick-  ?  "  These  little  rogues  are  bugging  and  kiss- 
man.  How  are  they  to  be  opened  ?  Just  as  ( ^ng  ^h®  ^^^^  breath  away  Arom  me,"  said  Mr. 
the  doors  and  windows  of  bis  beart  were  ^  Hickman,  laughing  and  struggling  witb  tbe 
opened — by  kindness  to  others.  \  children. 

Wben  Mr.  Hickman  took  bis  way  homeward,  \      **  He  asked  me  for  one  kiss,"  cried  Edie, 
bis  step  was  lighter   and  his  feelings  more  >  ''and  I'm  going  to  give  bim  a  bundred." 
buoyant  tban  they  had  been  for  a  long  time.  ?     Mr.  Hickman  sat  down  witb  a  child  on  each 
Though  conscious  of  this,  and  of  the  sense  of  ?  knee,  and  Mrs.  Hickman  came  and  stood  by 
pleasure  tbat  was  new  to  bim,  his  thought  did  c  him,  with  a  band  resting  on  his  shoulder. 


not  go  directly  to  the  cause.  Not  tbat  he  bad 
forgotten  Frank  and  his  sick  mother ;  or  the  | 
glad  face  that  looked  into  bis  when  he  told  tbe ; 
boy  of  bis  generous  decision  in  bis  favor ;  all ! 
tbis  was  present  to  bim,  though  he  bad  not  yet  \ 
connected  tbe  kind  act  and  the  pleasant  feel-  • 
ings  in  bis  consciousness  as  cause  and  effect. 

There  were  no  sounds  of  pattering  feet  on 
the  stairs  as  Mr.  Hickman  came  in.  Time  was 
wben  bis  first  step  in  the  passage  awoke  tbe 
echoes  with  laughing  voices  and  the  rain  of  j 


«0h,  you  must  kiss  bim  too,"  said  Edie, 
looking  up  at  ber  motber. 

Mrs.  Hickman  did  not  wait  for  a  second  in- 
vitation. 

Tbe  old  pleasant  face  of  ber  husband  was 
again  before  ber,  and  ber  heart  was  leaping 
witb  the  old  loving  impulses.  She  bent  down 
and  laid  a  warm  kiss  on  his  lips,  which  he  felt 
as  a  sweet  glow  through  all  bis  being. 

That  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered 
in  the  household  of  Mr.  Hickman.     He  bad 


eager  footfalls.   But  tbat  time  bad  passed  long  \  caught  a  sunbeam  and  brought  it  home  with 


ag^  The  father  came  home  so  often  in  a  cold,  [ 
repellant  mood,  that  bis  children  had  ceased  I 
to  be  glad  at  bis  return,  and  no  longer  bounded  ! 
to  meet  him.  Sitting  on  the  stairs  were  a  little  | 
boy  and  girl,  of  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years. 
As  he  advanced  along  the  passage,  they  neither  | 
stirred,  nor  spoke,  nor  smiled,  though  their  | 
eyes  were  fixed  on  bis  face.  Mr.  Hickman ! 
stood  still  wben  be  came  near  to  where  they  I 
were  sitting,  and  looked  at  tbem  with  a  new  < 
feeling  of  tenderness  in  bis  heart.     He  held  \ 


him,  and  light  and  warmth  were  all  around 
tbem.  All  were  happy,  and  Mr.  Hickman 
the  happiest  of  them  all,  for  he  had  the  sweet 
consciousness  in  bis  heart  of  having  made  an- 
other and  humbler  home  than  this  happy  also. 


Thb  bumble,  tbe  meek,  the  mercifbl,  tbe  just, 
the  pious,  and  the  devout,  are  everywhere  of  one 
religion ;  and  wben  death  has  taken  off  the  mask 
they  will  know  one  another,  though  tbe  diverse 
liveries  Uiey  wear  here  make  them  strangers. 
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THE   SAND-HILLS   OF    JUTLAND.; 

It  the  publishers  of  this  book*  had  any  mis- 
givings as  to  its  merits,  they  would  certainly 
haye  put  upon  the  title  page,  "By  the  author 
of  *The  Ugly  Duckling;*  "  for  there  is  no 
one  of  the  present  generation  of  critics,  how 
ever  hard  or  severe  he  may  be  to  others,  but 
has  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  the  writer  of 
that  inimitable  child-story,  which  he  laughed 
and  cried  over  when  tottling  about  in  petticoats 
sans  crinoline,  or  strutting  in  the  dignity  of 
first  jacket  and  trousers. 

But  Hans  Andersen  needs  not  to  borrow  a 
charm  from  childish  associations.  He  has  the 
rare  power  of  pleasing  alike  the  infant  and  the 
mature  man;  a  power  which  only  those  enjoy 
who  can  unite  grave  wisdom  and  bewitching 
fkncy. 

The  longest  tale  in  this  collection,  and  the 
one  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  is  in 
a  sadder  vein  than  is  usual  with  the  author. 
It  tells  of  a  young  Spanish  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  favor  at  the  court,  living  with  a 
beautiful  and  loving  wife  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxury  which  boundless  wealth  can  fur- 
nish, who  is  selected  by  the  king  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  Russia.  He  sets  sail  in  a 
magnificent  ship,  which  is  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  every  soul  on  board  is 
lost,  save  the  young  wife,  who  is  cast  senseless 
upon  the  coast.  She  revives  only  to  give  birth 
to  a  child,  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  language 
which  no  one  about  her  can  understand ;  and 
then  she  dies.  This  child,  of  whose  parentage 
or  country  nothing  is  known,  is  adopted  by  a 
fisherman  of  the  sand-hills  of  Jutland — the 
original  home  of  many  of  our  own  ancestors, 
for  large  numbers  of  the  Jutes  went  over  to 
England  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  what  is  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  story  of  the  simple 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  fisherman's  boy,  is 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast  which 
the  reader  cannot  foil  to  draw  between  these 
and  the  grandeur  and  luxury  to  which  his 
birth  entitles  him.  This  contrast  is  rendered 
still  more  effective  when,  at  the  death  of  his 
foster-parents,  he  becomes  a  sailor,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  kicks,  thumps,  the  rope's  end,  and  every 
Hpccies  of  hard  usage,  which  his  fierce  Spanish 
blood  makes  it  peculiarly  hard  to  bear.  At 
one  time  he  sails  to  Spainj  and,  being  sent  on 
shore  in  a  great  city  to  bring  provisions  for 


•  The  SA3n>-HiLL8  or  Jutland.  By  Hans  Christian 
Anderflen,  author  of  the  **  Improvisatore,**  etc  Bos- 
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the  ship,  he  leans  with  his  heavy  burdes,^  fbr 
a  moment's  rest,  against  the  marble  pillars  of 
a  splendid  mansion,  whence  he  is  rudely  driTen 
by  a  finely- bedizened  porter,  while  his  own 
grandsire  sits  within,  bemoaning  himself  that 
he  is  the  last  of  his  race,  and  at  his  death  hia 
untold  wealth  will  pass  to  stranger  hands. 

The  story  is  finely  told,  b\it  such  a  storj  as 
this  another,  perhaps,  might  tell  as  well,  ftnd 
we  like  Uans  Andersen  best  in  his  own  specialty, 
when  he  reveals  that  rare  talent  for  impersona- 
tion, by  which,  instead  of  telling  a  tale  bimseU^ 
he  can  give  it  to  an  animal  a  plant,  or  even  a 
stock  or  stone,  to  tell,  and  make  them  do  it  in 
perfect  character  and  keeping. 

The  second  tale,  **  The  Mud  King's  Daugh- 
ter," is  an  example  of  this;  in  which  ihe  inter- 
locutors are  a  stork  and  his  spouse,  who  pass 
their  winters  in  Egypt,  and  their  summers  on 
the  roof  of  the  log-house  and  tower  of -one  of 
the  Vikings  of  Jutland. 

The  stork  one  day,  after  remaining  out  longer 
than  usual,  returns  to  his  nest  looking  rumpled 
and  flurried  "  I  have  something  very  terrible 
to  tell  thee,"  he  said  to  the  female  stork. 

**  ♦Thou  hadst  better  keep  it  to  thyself,'  said 
she.  *  Remember  I  am  sitting  upon  the  eggs; 
a  fright  might  do  me  harm,  and  the  eggs  might 
be  injured.' 

"  <  But  it  must  be  told  thee,'  he  repb'ed.  *  She 
has  come  here — the  daughter  of  our  host  in 
Egypt.  She  has  ventured  the  long  journey  up 
hither,  and  she  is  lost.' 

**  *She  who  is  of  the  fairies'  race?  Speak, 
then  I  Thou  knowest  that  I  cannot  bear  sus- 
pense while  1  am  sitting.'  " 

He  begins  to  tell  her  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
is  very  sick,  and  liis  daughter,  having  heard 
that  there  were  certain  bog-plants  in  the  far 
north  which  could  cure  him,  had  assumed  the 
magic  disguise  of  a  swan,  and  accompanied  by 
two  princesses,  had  flown  hither. 

<(  *  Thou  dost  spin  the  matter  out  so  long,' 
muttered  the  female  stork,  *  the  eggs  will  be 
q^uUe  cooled.  I  cannot  bear  suspense  just 
now.*  " 

**  I  will  come  to  the  point,"  replied  the  male, 
and  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  adventures  of  the 
swans,  when  she,  whose  mind  has  been  half 
occupied  meanwhile  with  her  maternal  duties, 
interrupts: — 

**  *  But  tell  me  about  the  princess.  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  about  the  swans.'  " 

He  succeeds  at  length  in  getting  her  atten- 
tion, and  relates,  that  the  princess,  baring 
espied  the  flower  she  was  in  search  of, 
alighted,  and  laying  aside  her  swan  dress,  was 
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mboat  to  pluok  it,  when  her  wiolted  oompanioBs 
seised  upon  the  dTeea,  and  haTtng  torn  it  into 
s  hundred  pieoee,  so  that  the  feathers  fell 
round  about  as  if  there  were  a  fall  of  anow, 
flew  aw2^  and  left  her  alone  in  the  wild  bqt 
rasa. 

'*  *It  is  shoeking/  said  the  lady  stork;  ^I 
ean*t  bear  to  hear  it.  Tell  me  what  wore  .hap- 
pened.' '* 

The  conclusion  is  gi^en:  how  the  prineess 
sobbed  and  wept;  and  how  the  Mud  King  saw 
her,  and  fell  in  Ioto  with  her,  and  dragged  her 
down  into  the  morass  to  be  his  bride. 

«<  ( Thou  hadst  no  business  to  tell  me  such  a 
startling  tale  at  a  time  like  this.  The  egga 
maj  suffer.  The  princes  can  take  care  of  her- 
self ;  she  will,  no  doubt,  be  rescued.  |f  it  had 
been  I  or  thee,  or  any  of  our  family,  it  would 
haye  been  all  over  with  us.' 

"  *  I  wiU  look  after  her  every  day,  howerer,' 
said  the  male  stork;  and  so  he  did." 

One  day,  some  time  after  this,  he  announces 
as  the  result  of  his  inyestigations,  that  the 
princess  is  not  dead. 

**  *  I  told  thee  f^om  the  beginning  that  it 
would  be  all  well,'  said  the  mother  stork. 
«  '  Turn  thy  thoughts  now  to  thine  own  family. 
It  is  almost  time  for  our  long  journey ;  I  begin 
now  to  tingle  under  the  wings.  The  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale  are  already  gone,  and  I 
hear  the  quails  saying  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a  fair  wind.  Our  young  ones  are  quite  able 
to  go,  I  know  that." 

They  all  take  their  flight  for  Egypt,  and  after 
their  arrival,  while  the  mother-bird  is  showing 
her  Httle  ones  all  the  wonders  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  tutoring  them,  feeding  them  on  the 
delicious  frogs  and  grasshoppers,  the  father  is 
listening  on  the  palace  roof  to  the  tale  which 
the  wicked  princesses  are  relating  to  the  sick 
king,  respecting  his  daughter;  and  be  rubs  his 
bill,  in  his  anger,  until  it  is  quite  sore.  **  It 
was  all  lies  and  deceit,"  he  cried,  on  narrating 
the  story.  **  I  should  like  above  all  things  to 
run  my  beak  into  their  breasts." 

<'  *  And  break  it  off,'  said  the  stork-mother  ; 
you  would  look  remarkably  well  then.  Think 
flrst  of  yourself,  and  of  the  interests  of  your 
own  family ;  everything  else  is  of  little  conse- 
quence.' " 

An  assembly  of  all  the  wise  and  learned  men 
of  the  nation  is  held,  to  consult  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  this  emergency;  and  many  fine 
speeches  are  made,  a  passage  of  one  of  which 
the  stork  repeats  to  his  wife,  adding,  **lt  is  a 
beautiful  thought." 

•<  *  I  don't  quite  comprehend  it,'  said  the 


stork-mother;  *but  that  Is  not  my  fault — ^it 
is  the  fault  of  the  thought;  though  it  is  all 
one  to  me,  for  I  have  other  things  to  think 
of.' " 

When  they  are  about  to  return  to  the  north- 
land,  the  stork  announees  to  his  wife  his  inten- 
tion of  stealing  and  oarrying  with  him  the  swan 
disguises  of  the  wicked  princesses^  th4t  in  case 
the  king's  daughter  is  rescued,  she  may  have 
the  means  of  returning  quickly  home. 

«  ( You  will  get  no  thanks,*  said  the  stork- 
mother;  *but  you  are  tUe  master,  and  must 
please  yourself.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
at  hatching-time.'  " 

With  some  difficulty  the  swan  disguises  were 
conveyed  northward,  where  they  lay  for  years 
in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  on  the  roof  of  the 
Viking's  log  palace.  In  the  meantime  the 
Egyptian  princess  bore  a  daughter  to  the  Mud 
King,  and  the  stork,  having  found  it  in  the 
calyx  of  a  water-lily,  conveyed  it  to  the 
Viking's  wife.  Helga,  as  the  child  was  called, 
had  all  the  beai^ty  of  her  mother,  and  the  mis- 
ohievous  an4evi\  propensities  of  the  Mud  King, 
her  father.  The  stork,  nevertheless,  had  a 
kindly  feeling  for  Helga.  Not  so  his  spouse, 
who  did  not  hesitate,  at  length,  to  express  her 
opinion  plainly  on  the  subjeet. 

"  *Thou  thinkest  less  of  the  safety  of  thy  nest 
than  of  these  feather  things  and  thy  bog  prin- 
cess. Thou  hadst  better  go  down  to  her  at 
once,  and  remain  in  the  mire.  Thou  art  a 
hard-hearted  father  to  thine  own ;  thai  I  have 
said  since  I  laid  my  first  eggs.  What  if  I  or 
one  of  our  young  ones  should  get  an  arrow  un- 
der our  wings  from,  that  fierce,  crazy  brat  at 
the  Viking's  ?  She  does  not  care  for  what  she 
does.  This  has  been  much  longer  our  home 
than  hers,  she  ought  to  recollect.  We  do  not 
forget  our  duty ;  we  pay  our  rent  every  year — 
a  feather,  an  egg,  and  a  young  one — as  we 
ought  to  do.  Dost  thou  think  that  when  she . 
is  outside,  /  oau  venture  to  go  below,  as  in 
former  days,  or  as  I  do  in  Egypt,  where  I  am 
almost  everybody's  comrade,  not  to  mention 
that  I  can  there  even  peep  into  the  pots  and 
pans  without  fear?  No;  I  sit  up  here  and 
fVet  myself  about  her — ^the  hussy!  and  I  fret 
myself  at  thee,  too.  Thou  shouldst  have  left 
her  lying  in  the  water-lily,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  her.' 

"  *  Thy  words  are  much  harder  than  thy 
heart,'  said  the  stork-father.  *I  know  thee 
better  than  thou  knowest  thyself.' 

**  And  then  he  made  a  hop,  flapped  his  wings 
twice,  stretched  out  his  wings  behind  him,  and 
away  he  flew,  or  rather  sailed,  without  moving 
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his  wings,  until  he  had  got  to  some  dieUnce. 
Then  he  brought  his  irings  into  play ;  the  sun 
shone  upon  his  white  feathers ;  he  stretched 
his  head  and  his  neck  forward,  and  hastened 
on  his  way. 

**  *  He  is,  nevertheless,  still  the  handsomest 
of  them  all,'  said  his  admiring  mate ;  but  I  will 
not  tell  him  that.'  " 

This  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  stork  con- 
Tersation,  in  "The  Mud  King's  Daughter." 
There  are  several  other  stories  of  a  similar 
character,  in  which  a  mouse,  a  frog,  or  a  fly, 
an  oak-tree,  and  even  an  old  sign-post-,  or  a 
broken  neck  of  a  bottle,  is  made  to  talk  with 
the  same  quaint  humor  and  naturalness.  Per- 
haps the  best  specimen  of  impersonation,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  story  of  "  Waldemar  Daae 
and  his  Daughters ;"  the  rich  old  knight,  who 


becomes  infatuated  about  alchymy,  and  sqnan' 
ders  lands  and  forests,  mortgages  his  castle,  and 
reduces  his  daughters  to  penury,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  discover  the  secret  of  turning  other 
metals  into  gold.  The  story  is  told  by  the 
Wind  so  ingeniously,  that  you  are  not  suffered 
to  forget  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  wind  that 
is  speaking,  yet  with  such  entire  freedom  from 
anything  forced  or  unnatural,  that  yon  feel 
\  convinced  that  none  but  the  Wind  could  know 
as  much  about  it,  or  tell  it  so  well. 

The  picturesque  fancy  of  Hans  Andersen 
serves  as  drapery,  in  this  volume,  to  much 
thoughtful  wisdom.  The  critics,  who  act  as 
royal  tasters  to  the  sovereign  people,  have  sel- 
dom a  dish  presented  to  their  lips  which  they 
can  more  heartily  commend,  as  at  the  same 
time  wholesome  and  refreshing. — Same  Jour, 
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HARRY  ATWOOD'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOUSE. 

BT   VIROnnA  F.  TOWHSBKD. 
{Continued.) 

That  aflemoon  Harry's  class  made  its  advent  at 
oar  house,  and  a  hilarions  time  it  had.  The  squir- 
rels were  displayed  by  their  owner  amidst  shoats 
and  vooiferations  of  delight,  and  then  the  boys,  as 
boys  will,  climbed  the  cherry  tree  and  mounted  the 
bam  ladder,  and  tried  the  old  swing  nntil  the  rope 
giwe  way  and  precipitated  three  of  them  on  the 
grass — in  short,  they  were  as  fall  of  noise,  and 
f\in,  and  adventure  as  a  doien  healthy,  hearty, 
romping  boys  always  will  be. 

Bat  there  were  thirteen  of  these  boys.  I  counted 
them  from  my  chamber  window  as  they  stood  under 
the  tree  inspecting  the  squirrels. 

And  the  thirteenth  boy  was  a  little  smaller  and  a 
little  stouter  than  the  others ;  he  had  a  dark  face, 
with  a  sour,  unpleasant  expression,  and  it  did  not 
brighten  much  when  ho  looked  at  the  pretty,  grace- 
ful little  creatures,  as  their  shy,  bright  eyes  glanced 
betwixt  the  bars  at  the  boyn.  And  looking  at  that 
boy's  face  I  felt  that  he  was  not  happy,  and  that 
his  unhappiness  sprang  from  a  fountain  which  cast 
up  bitter  waters  in  his  hearL 

"  Hello,  Joe  Winters,  I  say,"  called  out  one  of 
the  boys,  "  don't  you  think  thev're  cunning  little 
fellows  ?" 

"Well  enough,"  was  the  somewhat  surly  re- 
joinder; "I've  seen  lots  of  prettier  ones  in  the 
woods,  though." 


"  I  don't  believe  it  If  s  only  sour  grapes,"  an- 
swered more  than  one  voice. 

Harry  was  a  rash,  outspoken  boy,  and  be  was 
\  particularly  sensitive  on  this  matter  of  the  squirrela. 
I  saw  the  blood  flash  ap  into  his  round  cheeks,  and 
heard  his  hasty  retort—"  Well,  folks  that  don't  like 
the  looks  of  my  squirrels  had  better  go  where  they 
can  find  better,"  which  was,  at  the  least,  a  very 
disoourteous  remark  for  a  host  to  make  to  hii 
guest. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do  that, 
Harry  Atwood,  great  a  ftiss  as  you  make  over 
yours,"  answered  Joseph  Winters,  with  a  lowering 
countenance — and  he  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
gate. 

I  thought  Harry  watched  him  with  a  little  regret 
at  his  hasty  speech,  but  the  boys  crowded  aronnd 
their  favorite  with  "  Never  mind  him,  Harry.  He 
never  goes  anywhere  without  kicking  up  a  ftiss. 
I'm  glad  he's  out  of  the  way,"  and  Harry  soon  for- 
got his  momentary  vexation. 


Three  days  after  the  advent  of  Harry's  olass, 
there  came  a  long,  boisterous  rain,  which  swelled 
the  little  silver  skein  of  waters  in  the  meadow  op- 
posite our  bouse,  into  a  raging  torrent,  and  drenched 
the  great  trees  in  the  garden,  and  seemed,  for  a 
while,  to  wash  out  from  the  earth  the  grace  and  the 
beauty  of  summer. 

But  at  last  the  storm  sobbed  itself  to  rest — the 
clouds  broke  away  and  piled  themselves  in  silver 
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beaps  wrouDd  the  horizon,  and  the  young  moon 
lifted  her  cup  of  pearl  on  the  sky. 
.  **  Cousin  Janet/'  said  Harry,  turning  from  the 
window,  on  whose  panes  he  bad  been  drumming 
with  his  fingers,  and  watching  the  clouds,  "  I  shall 
put  out  my  squirrels  under  the  tree  to  night.  It's 
quite  too  bad  to  keep  the  liule  creatures  shut  up  in 
the  house,  and  in  a  cage,  too,  any  longer,"  and  off 
he  hurried  to  iho  kitcbon  for  his  pets. 

"  Misg  Janul,  wont  you  please  to  step  here  a 
moment  ?*' 

We  were  just  rising  from  the  breakfast-table 
when  Jane  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  called 
me,  in  a  low,  mysterious  tone. 

I  followed  her  into  the  kitchen.     "Oh,   Miss 

Janet  T  she  cried,  pale  and  agitated,  as  I  closed  the 

door. 

"  Why,  Jane,  what  Aa«  happened  ?*' 

"Those  dear  littlo  squirrels  of   Harry's.     Itll 

jest  break  the  boy's  heart." 

"  Oh,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  the  squirrels  ?" 
for  I  had  beoomo  almost  as  much  attached  to  them 
as  Harry. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Jane;  "though  I'm 
e'enamost  alraid  to  show  'em  to  you."  X  followed 
her  out  silently,  under  the  apple  tree. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  "  squirrel  house,"  and 
there  on  the  floor  they  lay — the  pretty,  graoefU, 
dainty  creatores,  lank,  and  cold,  and  dead. 

Yqt  a  while  neither  of  us  spoke.  X  broke  the 
silence.  "  Some  wretch  has  poisoned  the  squirrels. 
Poor,  poor  Harry !" 
"  Hullo !  what  are  you  up  to  out  there  ?" 
The  bright,  eager  roice  came  to  us  from  the 
kitchen  door,  as  Harry's  face  came,  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  a  bound  and  a  laugh  over  the  grass. 

One  glance — another,  wild,  strained — and  he 
knew  all. 

«  0 — h,  Janet !"  he  staggered  against  me,  and  I 
caught  him;  he  buried  his  face  on  my  shoulder 
and  burst  into  tears;  sob  after  sob  shook  him  to 
and  fro. 

"  Don't  cry,  Harry.  If s  too  bad  l"  That  was 
•n  the  comfort  I  could  offer  him. 

At  last  he  lifted  up  his  pale,  pitiful  face.  "  Who 
did  it,  Janet?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  Some  yery  wicked  person 
must  hare  poisoned  them." 

The  pale  face  flashed  with  angry  fire.    "  Oh,  if  I 

oonld  only  catch  hold  of  him  I'd  kill  him  outright !' 

"  Hush,  Harry,  it  is  %i%  to  say  that.    God  will 

putiish  the  wicked  doer  of  this  deed  as  man  never 

can." 

Then  the  boy's  grief,  which  anger  had  quenched 
a  moment,  broke  forth  cfresh.  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
beautifhl  little  pets,  that  I  lored  so !  Shant  I  ever 
see  you  running  round  your  cage  again.,  and  putting 
out  your  cunning  little  paws  when  I  bring  you 
nnta ;  and  wont  X  see  those  bright  eyes  %of  yours 
shining  out  of  the  bars !"  and  a  burst  of  tears  broke 
the  child's  words. 


We  did  all  we  oonld  to  soothe  and  comfort  him, 
and  at  last  he  grew  calm,  foi  he  was  a  brave  boy, 
but  the  memory  of  his  dead  squirrels  lay  deep  anl 
heavy  in  his  heart 

"  X  wonder.  Miss  Janet,  how  Joe  Winters  came  to 
know  about  Harry's  squirrels,"  said  Jane,  speaking 
up  suddenly,  as  though  a  thought  had  struck  her, 
where  she  sat  shelling  peas  in  a  eomer  of  the 
kitchen. 

"  Why,  Jane  ?"  and  in  my  interest  I  came  near 
upsetting  the  dish  of  eggs  X  was  beating  into 
foam. 

"  Why,  you  see,  this  morning  I  went  over  to 
Farmer  Winters'  for  a  couple  of  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  the  puddin',  tot  ours  had  spiled  over  night, 
and  Joe^he  was  hangin'  round  the  kitchen  door — 
and  he  came  up  to  me  sudden  like,  and  says,  'Wall, 
Jane,  how's  all  the  folks  down  to  your  house  V 

"  *  Oh,  they're  comfortable,'  says  I,  thinkin'  Joe 
was  leamin'  manners,  for  he  never  was  over  per- 
lite. 

"  'Anything  happened  to  them  squrrelt  o'  Har- 
ry's*?' said  he. 

" '  Yes,'  I  told  him.  '  Some  wretch  that  didn't 
desarve  Christian  burial  had  gone  and  p'isened  the 
little  critters  night  afore  last 

^  <  Yon  don't  say  now,'  says  Joe  I  '  How  did 
Harry  take  it?' 

"  *  It's  nigh  a'most  broke  his  heart,  and  it  would 
anybody's  else  to  have  seen  him  when  he  found 
them  little  things  lyin'  dead  in  their  house.' 

" '  Wall,'  said  Joe, '  it  was  a  mighty  smart  trick, 
anyhow.  I  don't  s'pose  you'll  ever  be  able  to  catch 
the  rogue  who  did  it?' 

"  *  No,  I  s'pose  not ;  but  then  he'll  find  out  some 
day,  to  his  sorrow,  that  God  knows,  I  reckon." 

"  Jest  then  iftM  Winters,  she  came  out  with  tho 
milk,  and  Joe  went  off  whisUin'.  But  it  has  just 
struck  me  that  it  was  kinder  strange  Joe  should 
have  thought  to  ask  me  about  the  squirrels." 

"Yes,  it  loa*  strange,  Jane — so  strange  that  I 
hare  no  doubt  Joe  Winters  knew  all  about  what 
had  happened  to  them  before  any  one  else  did."  I 
spoke  more  to  myself  than  to  Jane,  in  my  roused 
indignation. 

But  she  understood  me.  "  Oh,  Miss  Janet  T  she 
exclaimed,  lifting  up  both  hands,  "  that  Joe  Win- 
ters ought  to  be  hung  without  judge  or  jury." 

"  He  deserves  great  punishment  I  feel  assured 
that  he  poisoned  the  squirrels  out  of  spite  toward 
Harry,  and  I  shudder  to  think  what  a  terrible  boy 
he  must  be.  But  as  he  said,  we  can  never  provo 
that  he  committed  the  act,  although  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it ;  so  don't  mention  the  matter 
to  Harry;  it  would  only  excite  his  anger,  and  it 
could  do  no  good  now." 

"  Wall,  I  wont  tell  him,  though  X  must  say  "— 
commenced  Jane. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  me,"  said  Harry,  walk- 
ing in  so  suddenly  upon  us  that  she  shrieked  with 
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Burprifle— <<  Ft«  been  nnder  the  kitoken  window 
and  heard  all  yoa  said." 

Harry  wat  very  pale,  hut  la  a  momeni  he  hegaa 
pacing  np  and  down  the  kitoheo,  and  his  face 
flashed  into  anger.  "  Of  conrse,"  he  said,  "  it  was 
Joe  Winters  killed  my  squirrels.  He's  always  owed 
me  a  spite  because  I  got  above  him  in  the  class,  and 
because  the  boys  like  me.  Oh,  the  mean,  dh>ty, 
cowardly  sneak,  to  steal  in  here  at  night)  and  poison 
my  little  squirrels !  but  he  shaft  pay  for  it  before 
he's  an  hour  older.  Ill  find  him  and  beat  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  UfeP  and  he  was  rushing  out 
of  the  kitchen  door. 

**  Harry,  Harry,  come  back  to  me."  He  paused 
one  momenty  irresolutely,  but  my  voice  and  fhce 
held  him ;  he  turned  back,  bat  he  was  trembling 
with  rage.  **  Don't  keep  me  now,  Cousin  Janet," 
he  said,  almost  fiereely. 

"  I  must,  my  dear  boy,  till  this  anger  of  yours 
has  passed  away,  for  it  is  mw,"  laying  my  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"It  isn't  sin,  either,  I  say.  Joe  Winters  has 
killed  my  squirrels,  and  I'm  going  to  pay  him  for  it." 

"  Ton  mean  you're  going,  in  your  mad  passion, 
to  have  revenge  on  him,  and  you  know  what  God 
calls  that" 

Harry  Atwood's  head  fell  for  a  moment,  but  the 
old  ire  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  again. 
"  He  deserves  all  that  I  shall  give  him.  You  know 
he  must  have  done  it,  or  he'd  never  have  thought  of 
asking  about  the  squirrris." 

"I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  Harry, 
though  he  will  probably  deny  it,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  prove  il^  that  Joe  Winters  poisoned  your 
squirrels." 

"  Well,  let  me  go  to  hUn  then,"  trying  to  wrench 
his  arm  ttom  my  clasping  hands. 

<'Kot  yet,  Harry.  Because  Joe  Winters  has 
stained  bis  soul  with  a  mean  and  terrible  sin  is  no 
reason  that  yours  shall  give  way  to  rage  and  re- 
venge. I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  indignant 
with  him,  but  much  as  he  has  wronged  you  he  has 
wronged  himself  far  more.  Oh,  Harry,  you  de- 
spite the  sin  and  shame  of  that  act ;  now  be  true 
to  yonraBlf,.and  despise  the  sin  and  shame  of  the 
revenge  too  much  to  seek  it." 

"  But,  think  of  my  little  squirrels  " — ^he  couldn't 
get  any  £srther. 

'•  I  know  it,  Harry.  It  is  very  hard,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  are  terribly  aggravated.  But 
remember,  my  dear  child,  that  no  good  ever  came 
of  doing  wrong  because  another  did." 

"Cousin  Janety  you  wouldn't  have  me  let  Joe 
Winters  go,  and  say  nothing  to  him  about  it" 

"  I  don't  see  as  anything  but  evil  can  come  of  it 
if  you  do.    Tou  have  no  proof  that  he  killed  the 
squirrels,  and  his  denial  of  doing  it  will  only  ex 
cite  you  into  Mvenge,  which  you  will  afterward  re 
gret,  because  it  is  wicked," 

"  But  I  cant  let  him  go;  it's  too  hard— it's  too 
bardr 


"  Hacry,  you  know  who  it  was  that  said  *  Forgive 
your  enemies,'  and  what  was  the  example  Hb  left 
us  in  the  last  hours  of  His  life." 

The  words  softened  Harry.  He  drew  his  arm 
away  from  mine  and  leaned  it  on  the  window  sill. 
Many  changes  went  over  his  face,  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  great  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  his 
heart)  but  I  had  hope  that  his  better  nature  would 
triumph,  and  I  knew  that  under  his  quick,  pas- 
sionate impulses  lay  a  conscience  tender  and  send- 
tive.  I  knew,  also,  that  this  was  a  great  trial  hour 
in  the  life  of  Harry  Atwood,  and  I  prayed  God 
not  to  leave  him. 

At  last  he  came  to  me  and  laid  his  head  in  my 
lap,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  told  me  how 
great  was  the  struggle  that  he  had  gone  through, 

"  Well,  Cousin  Janet,  I'll  let  him  go,  and  never 
want  to  see  him  or  hear  him  speak  again,  though  it 
wouldn't  bring  my  little  squirrels  back  to  beat 
him ;  and  I  s'pose  there  wouldn't  any  good  come  of 
it" 

"  Harry,  dear  Harry  !"  it  was  afl  I  said  to  hhn 
then,  twisting  my  fingers  amid  the  soft  brown  curls 
that  lay  in  my  lap — but  my  heart  said  to  God  just 
then,  its  abundant  and  joyfol  thanks  because  Harry 
Atwood  had  conquered. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A  CONTENTED  MAN. 

A  story  has  been  told  of  an  eccentric  man  of 
wealth  having  amused  himself  by  causing  an  in- 
scription to  be  placed  conspicuously  over  the  gate- 
way of  a  beautiful  property  belonging  to  him,  to 
this  effect :  ^  This  property  shall  be  given,  without 
reserve,  by  the  present  owner,  to  any  applicant  who 
can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  con- 
tented man." 

Soon  there  was  an  application.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  I  may  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  con- 
tented man." 

"That,"  replied  the  owner,  "is  a  most  enviable 
character ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  truly 
a  contented  man  ?" 

"You  may  rely  upon  it,  sir,"  said  the  other. 

"Why,  then,  do  you  apply  for  this  property?" 
inquired  the  owner.     The  applicant  retired  ' 
than  he  was  before. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  LONG. 
A  venerable  minister,  who  preached  some  sixty- 
;  seven  years  in  the  same  place,  being  asked  what 
was  the  secret  of  long  life,  replied — "  Rise  early,  live 
temperately,  work  hard,  and  keep  cheerftil." 

Another  person,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ona 
'  hundred  years,  said  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  How 
he  lived  so  long?"  **1  have  always  been  kind  and 
obliging*,  have  never  quarreled  with  any  one,  have 
eaten  and  drank  only  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirsty 
and  have  never  been  idle." 


0thn»*  §»p»ximtut 


THB  PRBPARATIOir. 

"I  WM  not  a  happy  mother/'  said  Mrs.  J.,  ''at 
the  early  part  of  my  married  life.    I  was  devoted 
to  my  husband,  as  I  thought,  and  dearly  loved  our 
little  SOD.    When  his  father  came  in  from  the  store, 
and  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  praised  bis  glossy 
enrls,  his  sweet  neck,  and  Jdy  dress,  I  thought  I  was 
the  happiest  of  mothers.    But  there  were  days  when 
a  restlessness,  a  wretched  discontent,  possessed  me, 
which  I  could   not  overcome.     The  care  of  little 
baby  became  wearing  to  me.    I  knew  not  how  to  I 
quiet  him.     I  felt  a  confinement  from  which   1 1 
wished  to  be  free.    The  evenings  on  which,  for  so  \ 
many  years,  I  had  met  with  the  choir,  and  been  so  S 
happy  in  my  favorite  amusement^  found  me  ner-  ^ 
vous  and  sometimes  f^etftil,  at  home.  S 

''I  had  been  the  adopted  child  of  a  wealthy  sunt: 
had  every  ei^oyment  my  girlish  heart  could  crave, 
and  the  monotony  and  care  of  my  home  now  sad- 
dened my  spirits.  I  looked  forward  to  the  future. 
I  remembered,  too,  the  weight  of  care,  the  long, 
close  application  of  my  mother.  I  thought,  too,  of 
her  patience  and  happiness,  and  felt  that  needed  ^ 
preparation  of  heart  for  such  a  position.  The  pre- 
paration came,  and  in  a  way  I  looked  not  for.  My 
heart  was  torn  from  its  very  depths,  and  the  idol — 
I  knew  not  how  firmly  I  had  enshrined  bim  there — 
the  idol  of  my  heart  was  gone !  Long  days  I  sat 
by  his  empty  cradle,  while  scalding  tears  fell  on  the 
sewing,  about  which  my  hands  wound,  I  knew  not 
bow.  I  was  a  changed  woman.  Home,  the  little 
crib  there,  the  toys,  the  tiny  shoes,  were  all  more 
sacred  to  me  than  the  ghrlish  amusements  fbt  which 
my  weak  heart  had  yearned.  I  loved  to  be  alone 
and  yield  to  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  and 
form  new  resolutions  for  the  future.  Many  years 
have  passed.'* 

Elevep  little  ones  have  beeti  given  to  that  same  / 
mother's  charge.  Could  the  reader  be  introduced  \ 
Into  her  spacious  home,  everywhere  marked  with  ^ 
taste,  elegance,  and  wealth — see  the  little  regiment ) 
in  regular  gradation,  ft'om  little  tottling  Eda  to  the  i 
accomplished  young  lady— every  f:^ce  blooming  i 
with  health,  and  beaming  with  intelligence  and  { 
Joy ;  then  turn  an  eye  to  the  still  young,  happy  5 
face  of  the  mother,  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  ''  A  ^ 
happy  home,  a  model  mother.**  It  is  indeed.  The 
moulding  of  a  skillful  hand  has  been  there. 

Whatever  of  care,  self-denial,  or  labor  may  have 
been  required,  a  remembrance  of  her  first  great 
sorrow  was  enough  to  nerve  her  heart  to  meet  it  < 


with  cheerfulness.  Hera  was  a  painAd^yet  wis6 
preparation  for  the  responsible,  high,  and  holy  mis- 
sion of  mother,  by  Him  who  knoweth  what  is  best 
for  vls.-^Mother'9  JoumaL 


WHAT  IS  00NS0IBNCE7 
Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  late  «nlogy  upon  l^heodoro 
Parker,  said :  "  The  very  last  page  thoS6  busy  fin- 
gers ever  wrote,  tells  the  child's  story,  than  which, 
he  pays,  '  no  event  in  my  life  has  made  so  deep  and 
lasting  an  impression  on  me.'  'A  little  boy  in  pet- 
ticcats,  in  my  fourth  year,  my  father  sent  me  from 
the  field  home.'  A  spotted  tortoise,  in  shallow 
water,  at  the  foot  of  a  rhodora,  caught  his  sight, 
and  he  lifted  his  stick  to  strike  it,  when  '  a  voice 
said  it  is  wrong.'  'I  stood  with  a  lilted  stick  in 
wonder  at  the  new  emotion,  till  rhodora  and  tor- 
toise vanished  from  my  sight.  I  hastened  home 
and  asked  my  mother  what  it  was  that  told  me  it 
was  wrong.  Wiping  a  tear  with  her  apron,  and 
taking  me  in  her  arms,  she  said — Some  men  call 
it  conscience,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  voioe  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  If  yon  Hsteq  to  it  and  obey  it, 
then  it  will  speak  elearer  and  clearer,  and  always 
guide  you  right.  But  if  you  twrft  a  deaf  ear,  or 
disobey,  then  it  will  fade  out,  little  by  little,  and 
leave  you  in  the  dark,  and  without  a  guide.' " 


EARLY  INFLUENCES. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  than  to  be  bom 
in  the  light  and  air  of  a  cheerful,  loving  home,  tt 
not  only  insures  a  happy  childhood — if  there  be 
health  and  a  good  c.  nstitution — but  it  almost  makes 
sure  a  virtuous  and  happy  manhood,  and  a  fresh 
young  heart  in  old  age.  We  think  it  every  parent's 
duty  to  try  to  make  their  children's  childhood  full 
of  love  and  of  childhood's  proper  joyousncgs;  and  we 
never  see  children  destitute  of  them  through  the 
poverty,  faulty  tempers,  or  wrong  notions  of  their 
parents,  without  a  heart-ache.  IfTot  that  all  the 
apniianoes  which  wealth  can  buy,  are  necessary  to 
the  free  and  happy  unfolding  of  childhood  in  body, 
mind,  or  heart — quite  otherwise,  God  be  thanked  ; 
but  children  must  at  least  have  love  inside  the 
house,  and  fresh  air  and  good  play,  and  some  good 
companionship  outside— otherwise  young  life  runs 
the  greatest  danger  in  the  world  of  withering  or 
growing  stunted,  or  sour  and  wrong,  or  at  least 
prematurely  old,  and  turned  inward  on  itself. 
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CHILDHOOD'S  PRAYER. 

One  of  the  literary  men  of  England,  who  has 
outgrown  many  of  the  roligiooa  influences  of  his 
childhood,  giyes  the  following  teaching  sketch  of 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  habit  of  prayer, 
taught  at  his  mother's  knee : 

Very  sfngnlar  and  rery  pleasing  to  me  is  the  re- 
membrance of  that  simple  piety  of  childhood,  of 
that  prayer  which  was  said  so  punctually,  night 
and  morning,  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  What  did 
I  think  of?  Guiltless,  then,  of  metaphysics,  what 
image  did  I  bring  before  my  mind  as  I  repeated 
my  learnt  petition  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity? 
Did  I  see  some  venerable  form  bending  down  to 
listen?  Did  He  cease  to  look  and  listen  when  I 
had  said  it  all  ?  Half  prayer,  half  lesson,  how  dif- 
ficult is  it  now  to  summon  it  back  again !  But 
this  I  know,  that  the  bedside  where  I  knelt  to  this 


morning  and  evening  devotion  became  sacred  to  me 
as  an  altar.  I  smile  as  I  recall  the  innocent  super- 
stition that  grew  up  in  me,  that  prayer  must  be  said 
kneeling  ju9t  there.  H^  some  cold  winter's  night,  I 
had  crept  into  bed,  thinking  to  repeat  the  petition 
from  the  warm  nest  itself— it  would  not  do ! — it 
was  fblt,  at  this  oourt  of  conscience,  to  be  "  an  in- 
sufficient performance ;"  there  was  no  sleep  to  be 
had  till  I  had  risen,  and,  bed-gowned  as  I  was, 
knelt  at  the  accustomed  place,  and  said  it  all  over 
again  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  To  this  day 
I  never  see  the  little  clean,  white  bed  in  which  a 
child  is  to  sleep,  but  I  see  also  the  figure  of  a  child 
kneeling  in  prayer  at  its  side.  And  I,  for  the  mo- 
ment, am  that  child.  No  high  altar  in  the  most 
sumptuous  church  in  Christendom  could  prompt 
my  knee  to  bend  like  that  snow-white  coverlet^ 
tucked  in  for  a  child's  slumber. 


§i«dt!t  ^tij^MXmtvkt 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  HEALTH. 
No.  III. 

BT   HATTIB   HOPKFUL. 

As  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  are  made 
from  the  blood,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  blood  should  be  pure  ;  but  to  render  it  so  the 
air  breathed  must  be  pure;  so,  also,  tho  food  and 
drinks. 

Out-door  exercise  is  a  great  purifier  of  the  blood, 
but  none  should  infer  that  a  fountain  can  become 
pure  while  imparities  are  daily  added,  as  well  as 
extracted.  Erroneous  customs  must  be  abandoned, 
even  though  they  take  the  most  coveted  dish.  The 
mind  must  be  divested  of  the  idea  that  to  live  well 
certain  things  destructive  to  health,  but  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  from  long  continued  use,  must  be  cher- 
ished as  essential  to  good  living.  Can  the  things 
which  cause  disease,  oonfUsion  of  mind,  perversion 
of  morals,  and  derangement  of  intellect,  be  called 
good  things  ?  Does  good  living,  in  its  just  sense, 
require  the  use  of  such  things?  Has  not  custom, 
instead  of  the  wants  of  the  system,  perpetuated 
the  use  of  many  things?  Should  not  intelligent 
and  reflective  beings  consider  the  real  wants  and 
the  destructive  habits  of  the  system  more  than 
they  are  disposed  to  do  ? 

Though  the  human  system  is  so  wisely  arranged 
that  many  useless  particles  are  constantly  removed 
therefrom,  yet  can  we  not  see  that  if  extra  work  is 
required  of  a  machine  it  sooner  wears  out  ?  This 
is  no  less  true  of  the  human  machine— the  more 
we  add  in  the  form  of  food,  drinks,  impure  air,  Ac, 


;  the  sooner  it  becomes  impaired.  Whatever  is  intro- 
\  duced  into  the  system  from  which  it  cannot  mana- 
\  facture  pure  blood,  bones,  muscles,  Ac,  must  in 
;  some  form  l>e  ex|>elled,  or  sickness  and  death  super- 
;  vene. 

An  active  person  requires  more  food  than  an  in- 
\  active  one,  for  the  waste  i?  greoter.  The  greater 
\  the  waste  the  greater  must  be  the  supply,  and  the 
\  human  system  often  finds  itself,  from  various 
I  causes,  incapable  of  supplying  the  exhausting 
I  draughts  made  upon  it  It  then  becomes  impaired 
I  fVom  the  superfluous  waste  matter  it  is  uni^le  to 
I  remove  in  any  form,  and  the  mind  becomes  gloomy, 
I  the  nerves  irritable,  the  muscles  weak,  and  the 
\  human  machine  greatly  out  of  repair.  Every  day 
we  meet  instances  of  this  nature,  yet  how  few, 
;  comparatively,  seek  to  ascertain  and  avoid  the  true 
\  cause  of  such  evil  results.  Multitudes  continue  to 
( eat  and  drink  whatever  custom  dictates,  however 
\  destructive  to  life,  health,  and  happiness.  The 
;  health  of  all  requires  sufficient  nutritive  food  to 
;  supply  all  the  demands  made  upon  the  system ; 
and  these  demaads  differ  in  different  persons,  dif- 
ferent ages  and  occupations.  No  one  can  give 
I  rules  to  determine  the  amount  of  food  required  by 
I  different  persons,  ages,  and  occupations. 

But  all  may  learn  something  of  the  nature  of 
>  different  articles  used  as  food  and  drinks.  Some 
»  articles  nuttitious  and  healthful  cannot  be  eaten 
I  with  benefit  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conditions  of 
» the  system. 

Nature,  ever  benevolent  and  willing  to  renovate, 
\  makes  such  severe  struggles  to  remove  deleteriooa 
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Biibftanoea  as  to  oaoM,  at  timet,  great  and  aLmost 
unendarable  sofferiDgs — saffeiings  which  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  oanse  of  them  been 
known  and  avoided.  But  as  habits  formed  in  early 
life  are  hard  to  oorreet  in  matore  years,  the  health, 
morality,  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  ol  all,  de- 
mand that  muoh  attention  and  care  be  exerolBed  in 
forming  the  habits  of  the  yonng. 

The  nse  of  poisonous  stimulanta — as  alcoholio 
drinks,  tobaooo,  opium,  and  many  other  lesser 
stimulants — may  be  oombatted  for  a  while,  with  a 
strong  and  active  human  system ;  but  the  draughts 
made  upon  it  for  this  purpose  weaken  and  wear,  so 
that  disease  will  sooner  manifest  itself  in  the  total 
or  partial  obliteration  of  reason,  irritability  of 
nerves,  and  lack  of  vigorous  bodily  and  sane  mental 
action.    All  things  destructive  to  the  health  of  the 


body  and  saneness  of  the  mind  should  be  conscien- 
tiously avoided. 

All  should  remember  that  in  one  K^spect  the  hn- 
man  machine  is  unlike  all  others.  It  is  the  work- 
manship of.  Qod — constructed  for  His  glory — ^lent 
to  mortals  for  a  season,  mortals  who  should  esteem 
the  loan  a  great  favor,  and  endeavor,  by  all  means, 
so  to  care  for  its  purity  as  to  be  able,  at  last,  to  pre- 
sent the  soul  connected  with  it  here  spotless,  and 
free  from  the  vices  engendered  by  all  things  which 
are  not  neoeasary  to  the  health  of  the  body  and 
mind. 

Eminent  physicians  tell  us  the  deplorable  effects 
of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  opium — still  their  nse  is 
contintted  in  many  instances.  Why  is  this?  Is 
it  because  their  use  so  blunts  the  moral  sense  as  to 
obscure  reason  ? 


§iittijt  Ut  ^mnUtnitxfi. 


Intbrbstiko  to  Hovbekbbpers. — The  ffoute- 
keeper' $  Friend  contains  the  following  nseftd  items 
of  information : 

"  As  a  general  rule  it  is  most  economical  to  buy 
the  best  articles.  The  price  is,  of  course,  always 
higher ;  but  good  articles  spend  best^  It  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  money  to  buy  poor  cheese,  lard,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injurious  effect  upon  health.  Of 
the  West  India  sugar  and  molasses,  the  Santa  Crux 
and  Porto  Rico  sugar  are  considered  the  best  The 
Havana  is  seldom  clean.  White  sugar  from  Brazil 
is  sometimes  very  good.  Refined  sugar  usually 
contains  most  of  the  saccharine  substance ;  there  is 
probably  more  economy  in  using  loaf,  crushed,  and 
granulated  sugars,  than  we  should  first  suppose. 
Butter  that  is  made  in  September  and  October  is 
the  best  for  winter  use.  Lard  should  be  hard  and 
white,  and  that  which  is  taken  from  a  hog  not  over 
a  year  old  is  best  Rich  cheese  feels  soAer  under 
the  pressure  of  the  finger.  That  which  is  very 
strong  is  neither  very  good  nor  healthy.  To  keep 
one  that  is  cnt»  tie  it  up  in  a  bag  that  will  not  admit 
flies,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  mold 
appears  on  it  wipe  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  Flour 
and  meal  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  The  best  rice  is  large,  and  has  a  clear, 
Aresh  look.  Old  rice  sometimes  has  little  black  in- 
sects inside  the  kernels.  The  small  white  sago, 
called  the  pearl  sago,  is  the  best  The  large  brown 
kind  has  an  earthy  taste.  This  article  and  tapioca, 
ground  rice,  etc.,  should  be  kept  covered.  To 
select  nutmegs,  prick  them  with  a  pin.  If  they 
are  good  the  oil  will  instantly  spread  around  the 
ponctoro.    Keep  coffee  by  itself,  as  the  odor  affects 


other  articles.  Keep  tea  in  a  close  chest  or  can- 
nister.  Oranges  and  lemons  keep  best  wrapped 
close  in  soft  paper,  and  laid  in  a  drawer  of  linen. 

[  The  cracked  cocoa  is  best,  but  that  which  is  put  up 
in  pound  papers  is  often  very  good.  Soft  soap 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  in  the  cellar,  and  not 

[  bo  used  untU  three  months  old.  To  thaw  frozen 
potatoes  put  them  into  hot  water.  To  thaw  frozen 
apples  put  them  into  oold  water;  neither  will  keep 

[  after  being  frozen." 


Thb  Hbroisic  07  EcoNOXT. — It  takes  a  hero  to  bo 
economical,  says  Mies  Mnloch.  "  For,  will  she  not 
raiher  run  in  debt  for  a  bonnet  than  wear  an  old  one  a 
year  behind  the  mode  t — give  a  ball  and  stint  the 
family  dinner  for  a  month  after — take  a  large  house 
and  furnish  handsome  receptiun -rooms,  while  her 
household,  huddled  together  anyhow, in  untidy  attic 
bed-chambers,  and  her  servants  swelter  on  the  shake- 
downs beside  the  kitchen  fire  ?  She  prefers  this  a 
hundred  times,  stating  plainly,  by  word  or  manner, 
'  My  income  is  so  much  a  year — I  don't  care  who 
knows  it — it  will  not  allow  me  to  live  beyond  a 
certain  rate ;  it  will  not  keep  comfortably  both  my 
family  and  acquaintance;  therefore,  excuse  my 
preferring  the  comfort  of  my  family  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  my  acquaintance.  And,  society,  if  you 
choose  to  look  in  upon  us  you  must  take  us  as  we 
are,  without  any  pretences  of  any  kind ;  or,  you 
may  shut  the  door,  and  good  bye !' " 

Walhut  PtnrFS. — Two  tablespoonftals  of  flour,  two 
ounces  melted  butter,  two  ounces  sugar,  two  ounces 
hickory  nuts  beaten  fine*  Bake  in  enps  well  buttered. 
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To  Dbt  ajid  Cook  Swebt  Corn. — Soon  m  the 
oorn  is  fit  for  the  table,  husk  and  spread  Ike  ears, 
in  an  open  oren,  or  some  fast  drjhig  plaeo.  When 
the  kernelfi  loosen  shell  the  eom,  or  shell  as  soon  as 
70a  oan.  Then  spread  upon  a  eloth  to  dry  in  the 
ran,  or  on  paper  in  a  warm  oren ;  stir  it  often,  thott 
it  may  dry  fMt»  and  not  orerheat.  It  more  reeem- 
bles  the  nndried  by  its  being  whole,  is  tweeter,  and 
retains  more  of  its  natorol  flavor  by  di7iBg  Awter. 
When  aU  dried,  expose  it  to  the  wind  by  turning 
it  slowly  from  dish  to  dish ;  the  wind  Utws  off  all 
that  troublesome  white  cha£ 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  it  is  wftotid,  took  it 
oTor  and  wash  it )  then  boil  gently  in  w*Hr  snffi- 
oient  to  oover  it  Refill  with  hot  water*  if  moi«  is 
needed^  A  short  time  befofe  yon  dfaie  (it  ehovld 
now  be  tender,  and  nearly  dry,)  add  some  eweet 
milk,  or  cream,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste;  a  little 
sugar  is  an  improvement.  If  the  cream  is  not  per- 
fectly sweet,  it  curdles. — Genetee  Farmer, 


MuTTOir  AS  Air  Article  op  Food. — The  American 
Agrieulturxtt  says :  " 

**  We  mean  to  repeat  a  Ihotisand  times,  or  at  least 
till  what  we  say  has  some  effect  upon  our  country- 
men, that  a  pound  of  lean,  tender,  juicy  mutton 
oan  be  produced  for  half  the  cost  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  pork ;  that  it  Ss  infinitely  better  food,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  season,  and  those  who  eat  it 
become  more  muscular,  and  can  do  more  work  with 
greater  ease  than  those  who  eat  fat  pork.  We 
know  nothing  more  delicious  than  smoked  mutton 
hams,  of  the  Southdown  breed  of  sheep.  Venison 
itself  is  not  superior." 


Lbmon  OAKB.-^TBke  one  teaonp  of  batter  Bad 
i  three  of  powdered  loaf  vagar,  rnb  them  to  a  oreBay 
\  and  stir  into  them  ifae  yolks  of  five  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonfhl  of  talOratns  in  a  teacup  of 
milk,  and  add  the  milk ;  then  take  the  juice  and 
grBted  pepsl  of  one  lemon,  and  the  wl^jtea  of  the  five 
;  eggs.  Sift  in,  as  Hght  as  possible,  four  teacups  of 
flour.  Bake  in  two  long  tint  abetlt  hBlf  Bn  hour. 
;  It  if  mnofa  improved  by  icing. 

Fahcy  Biscuits.— One  pound  of  almonds,  one  of 
ragar,  and  some  rose  water.  Beat  the  almonds 
fine  and  sprinkle  with,  the  rose  water;  when  they 
are  smooth  to  the  touch,  put  in  a  pan  with  flour 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve ;  put  the  pain  on  a  idow 
fire  to  dry  the  paste  till  it  does  not  stick  to  the  fin- 
gers ;  keep  stirring  to  keep  it  from  burning ;  then 
take  it  off  and  make  it  into  fancy  shapes ;  you  may 
ice  them  or  not 

Applb  Custard. — To  make  ^e  cheapest  and 
best  every-day  fiurmer's  apple  custerd,  take  sweet 
apples  that  will  000k;  pare,  cut,  and  stew  them; 
when  well  done,  stir  tiU  the  pieces  are  broken ;  when 
cool,  thin  with  mUk  to  a  proper  consistency,  and 
bake  with  one  crust,  like  a  pumpkin  pie.  Eggs 
may  be  prepared  and  added  with  milk,  if  handy, 
though  it  will  do  without  No  sweetening  is  neoes- 
sary.  It  mBy  be  seasoned  with  any  kind  of  sploe 
to  rait  the  taste ;  the  less  the  better. 

Mbasurb  Cakb. — Stir  to  a  cream  b  teaonp  of 
butter,  two  of  sugar,  then  stir  in  four  eggs  beaten 
to  a  froth,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  pint  of  floor. 
Stir  it  until  just  before  it  is  baked.  It  is  good  baked 
either  in  cups  or  pans. 


%Mt\Xt  att^i  W0«lt  %Mt. 
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i>BTAIL8   OF  DBBIOH. 
PLAT!    or  OOLO&BD    DBSIQKB — LAPT   OH    THB 

LEFT.  I 

Walking  Dress. —  Bonnet  of  black  reps  or; 
taffeiae  silk,  enlivened  by  the  weaver  with  small ; 
bouqnets  in  natural  colon.  The  edge*  are  bownd  ; 
with  dahlia  ribbon.  On  the  right  side'of  the  bon- 
net, at  the  joining  of  the  paeee  and  border,  is  a  chon  \ 
of  Magenta  purple,  with  petalic  centre  of  black  \ 
laoe«  Above  the  forehead  is  a  quarter  ehrele  of 
green  and  purple  ribbon  and  flowers,  and  the  cheeks 
are  either  of  blonde  rhe&es  or  white  point  laee. 


The  hridea  (strings)  are  of  black  ribbon,  ornamented 
with  floral  bouqnets  by  the  weaver  in  keeping  with 
the  material  of  the  rest  of  the  bonnet  The  crown 
is  plaited  into  bands,  filling  fhll  on  the  ^urtBin.  This 
bonnet  is  both  pretty  and  plain,  and  lasting  Wttfaal. 
The  shnpe  is  very  graceful—- jodgod  by  the  most 
acceptable  contour  for  the  present-Hind  we  Oom. 
mend  it  to  the  Atir  readers  of  the  Home  Magasine 
as  the  inauguration  of  the  nnioli  of  that  kind  of 
taste  and  judgment  which  is  most  Bttnictive  to 
the  eoBrser  sek,  especially  to  ns  widowers. 

RoBB  of  eheoked  silk,  of  neutrBh-tinted  btnish- 
!  gray,  or  tieii«a— either  burnt  or  pfaln^Or  mode, 
\  which  is  a  Hwiniie  bOtWOen  Sienna  and  purple.  It 
:  is  cot  plain  in  the  Airt  and  high  in  the  neck,  with 
:  joekey  and  haif-tl^ht  sleeves,  largo  enough  at  the 
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wrist  to  admit  the  hand,  and  the  end  is  often  re-  >  aam^  trimmed  with  knots  of  taffetas  and  barrstiet, 
lieved  with  a  poiguet,  or  coE  Sometimes  tho  >  terminating  with  a  deep  flounce,  snrmoiinied  bj  a 
sleere  extends  only  to  the  elbow,  and  the  under-  >  smaller  one. 

sleeve  is  formed  of  one  or  two  large  puffs  of  blonde.  >     Bonnet  of  blonde,  and  ruohes  of  rose  erape,  below 
Sometimes  the  bodj  is  a  simple  Z<mav4  jacket  ot  >  the  border  and  outside*    GIotos  of  kid. 
black  silk,  cut  like  a  full  do^^tM,  reaching  to  the  > 

top  of  the  hips.    The  sleeree  are  plain,  and  rather  >  geheual  bemabks. 

the  largest  at  the  wrist.  At  the  bottom  of  the  >  The  most  simple  toilets  are  as  seduotire  as  thoee 
jacket  an  opening  at  the  side  seams  and  at  the  sides,  >  the  moat  rich,  and  the  fob€9  of  the  morning  are 
ornamented  with  buttons  of  silk,  and  not- work  of  >  equally  r^cA«rci^  with  those  for  the  evening,  evino- 
cord.  The  front  is  also  trimmed  with  black  cord,  >  ing  a  caohtt  of  distinction,  the  one  and  the  ether, 
and  a  row  of  buttons  up  the  front  set  close  together,  >  which  heighten  and  set  off  the  creations  of  our  best 
or  not  over  an. inch  apart.     Tho  upper  side  of  the  >  couturiers, 

sleeve  at  the  wrist  is  finished  with  a  vent  five  or  six  >  Among  the  serious  novelties,  the  robe$  dee  eham- 
inobes  long,  trimmed  with  cadrillee  of  cord  and  ]  bree  hold  a  very  important  place.  Those  most 
buttons  like  the  slits  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  I  modest  are  made  of  plain  tissues,  trimmed  with 
The  very  latest  style  of  jacket  of  this  genre  is  for  I  deep  tvpautee  and  double  heads.  They  ara  more  or 
home  wear,  and  is  quite  similar  to  a  coin  de  feu,  \  less  training,  and  always  closed  wilh  eordeliere, 
being  a  closely-fitting  scarlet  velvet  jacket  trimmed  \  (cord  and  tassel,)  the  nuance  of  the  plaits, 
with  black  silk  and  gold  braids.  This  jacket  is  ]  Of  these  charming  nigh'giee  we  will  try  to  de- 
very  lively  with  a  white  skirt,  but  it  is  reckoned  \  scribe  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
appropriate  wear  with  a  block  skirt.  The  Zouave  >  Robe  of  caehtmere  in  peach-fiower  nuance,  ex- 
jocket  is  cut,  when  intended  lor  morning  toilet,  so  >  tremely  delicate  in  shade,  made  with  a  square 
as  to  close  a4  the  neck  with  a  eord  and  tassel,  and  \  piece  in  which  are  formed  three  large  plaits  behind* 
fall  full  without  other  means  of  closing ;  but  for  \  The  Ue  on  the  back  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
evening  toilet  it  fits  the  bust  like  a  vest,  or  closely-  <  train.  The  sleeves-— extremely  large,  pointed,  and 
fitting  round  jacket.  It  is  one  of  the  popular  arti-  ]  flowing — like  thoseof  the  magicians,  are- ornamented 
oles  of  ladies'  dress  at  present,  and  we  would  give  I  with  throe  rows  of  flat  double-buttons,  placed  in 
a  pictorial  illustration  of  it,  did  we  not  know  that  \  the  guise  of  barrettee  on  the  middle  of  the  Aront 
it  is  so  simple  that  any  country  girl  who  can  fashion  <  These  buttons  correspond  with  the  beautiful  cords 
a  full  basque,  may  also  fashion  a  Zouave  jacket —  5  and  tassels,  and  the  paeeementwrie  galloon  which 
because  it  is  only  a  loose,  8h(>rt  basque,  with  an  I  ornaments  the  tour  of  the  neck,  the  outline  of  the 
opening  of  three  inches  at  the  bottom  of  each  side-  \  piece,  the  sleeves,  and  the  bottom  of  the  robe, 
seam,  and  one  at  each  side  over  the  hip,  one  open-  \  The  pa^ementerie  is  an  entire  new  style,  noticed 
ing  at  the  top  of  each  sleeve,  and  the  openings  and  \  in  our  last  number,  and  representing  lace.  Tho 
the  edges  up  the  front  of  breast  are  trimmed  with  \  grand  color  is  the  same  as  the  robe,  but  the  bor- 
cord  and  buttons,  in  the  regular  hussar  style,  closely  (  ders  are  relieved  by  a  certain  mixture  of  yellow 
trimmed,  and  the  buttons  in  the  ball  shape,  covered  <  silk,  very  well  nuanefe.  The  robe  is  lined  through- 
with  silk.  I  out  with  white  taffetas — thirty-five  yards  of  that 

Black  Silk  Casaqub.  set  in  large  plaits;  tho  i  stuff  for  the  lining  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ample- 
body  entirely  covered  with  a  small  |>^/tfrtfitf,  reaching  \  ness  of  the  robe. 

to  the  waist,  trimmed  round  with  fringe  and  with  c  Tho  shawls  of  eaehemere  itoiU  (starred)  are  the 
plaited  sUk  in  checks,  and  small  rosettes  of  velvet  c  only  ones  adopted  for  their  veritable  elegance, 
at  each  crossing.  Very  long,  full,  flowing  sleeves.  <  They  are  trimmed  with  flounces  of  guipure. 
This  canaque  is  duplicated  in  Lyons  velvet,  render-  c  Shawls  in  grenadine  have  nearly  always  flounces 
ing  it  tho  richest  promenade  over-dress  in  vogue,  c  of  Ohantilly  lace.  It  might  be  said  that  these  two 
It  is  also  made  of  a  new  fabric — the  real  woolen  c  shawls  are  the  only  kinds  de  rigueur. 
velvet,  rich,  warm,  and  glossy.  It  is  lined  through-  \  Dresses  continue  to  be  very  various.  All  shades 
out  with  white  or  blue  sarsenet  \  of  material  and  all  materials  of  trimmings  are  in 

Lady  on  thb  Right.— Robe  of  silk  muslin  in  \  use.  The  flat  bands,  or  large  plaits,  please  much, 
designs  of  maron  and  white,  trimmed  with  flounces  \  and  the  flounces  maintain  indefinitely  their  value, 
bordered  with  a  bias  of  taffeta;  &\x  flounces  \  A  pretty  robe  de  ville  in  silk  muslin  is  always  made 
garnish  the  tour  of  the  skirt,  and  other  flounces  ^  with  flounces.  A  quite  new  style  is  to  trim  the 
rise  in  apron  form  to  the  waist.  i  bottom  with  a  series  of  little  flounces,  augmenting 

Bodice  with  flounces  in  the  form  of  a  round  \  them  to  the  centre  of  the  skirt,  and  then  diminish- 
tunio  which  closes  not  entirely  to  the  waist,  termi-  >  ing  them  to  the  waist.  This  style  is  popular,  but  it 
nating  by  a  large  bouillon  or  puff  with  cross  plies  >  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  freaks  of  the  fiokla 
and  double  head,  forming  in  the  contour  a  little  in  >  goddess.  The  pagodee  sleeves,  sometimes  open  to 
the  form  of  demi-dent.  Sleeves  with  easy /xH^iief*,  ?  the  elbow,  are  triouned  with  flounces  in  keeping 
terminating  by  a  double-posed  flounce  «»e»<7a^M»/«.  ?  with  the  skirt,  and  the  flounces  which  rise  on  the 
Body  open  in  the  heart  form.     Mantelet  of  the  >  body  form  the  heart-shaped  bodio*. 
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The  open  bodiei,  high  at  the  neck,  bat  rather  ; 
low  in  the  pointed  front,  or  Jichu  form,  are  in  great  | 
favor.    Thoy  are  not  nnlike  the  surplice  waist,  being 
trimmed  with  plait«,  sometimes,  instead  of  flounces. 
The  sleeves  always  comport  with  the  trimmings  of  j 
the  body  and  skirt 

There  are  also  for  the  morning  toilet  those  sleeves 
of  religionists,  of  a  perfect  taste.  The  poigueU  are 
dosed,  but  large  enoagh  to  admit  the  band,  and 
the  cut  of  the  sleeve  is  neither  large  or  small,  but — 
what  might  be  ealled — a  dtmi-gigot  or  half  mutton* 


leg  in  form.  Above  the  wristlet,  or  poignet,  are  two 
ruffles  called  tuyaute»t  and  after  a  little  space  there 
are  two  others ;  and  then  the  sleeve-head  is  often 
enlivened  with  a  slashed  jockey.  The  open  collar 
which  accompanies  these  sleeves  is  also  bordered 
with  ruffles  iuyauif. 

With  the  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  a  very  full  catalogue  of  goods  for  fall  wear, 
together,  also,  with  a  description  of  an  attractive 
and  new  style  of  marriage  costume,  just  coming 
into  great  vogue  in  Paris. 


§«ur  ^MUMt^U* 


A  Revxsxd  Versoit  op  ths  Epistlb  op  Paul  to  Paiu-  i 
MOK.    New  York:  iimerteon  jB(6^  IT^nion. 

We  have  examined  this  little  volume  with  much 
satisfaction.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  an  effort 
at  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  English.  Our  language  has 
changed  since  the  version  of  the  English  Bible  noTr 
in  use  was  made ;  and  there  are,  therefore,  many 
expressions  and  phrases  in  it  that  are  not  now  pure 
English,  and  there  are  interpolations  which  in 
tome  cases  essentially  change  the  meaning. 

This  Revision,  with  ''  Notes  on  the  Greek  Text>" 
also  with  **  Philoiogicifl  Notes "  on  the  English 
text,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hackett,  who  seems  to 
have  done  his  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
It  is  said  in  a  circular  which  we  received  with  the 
volume,  that  this  "\%  the  first  Revision  from  Dr. 
Hackett's  pen  which  we  have  printed,  and  we  pub- 
lish it  according  to  our  plan  for  the  examination  of 
scholars.  As  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  others 
fVom  the  same  source,  we  desire  our  friends  to  ex- 
amine it  carefully,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  speak 
of  it  f^om  their  own  knowledge." 

We  hope  that  this  enterprise  will  meet  with  the 
enoouragement  which  it  deserves,  and  that  the 
work  will  go  on  until  the  whole  Bible  shall  be  ren- 
dered in  pure,  intelligible  English,  and  without  in- 
terpolations. 

AvTOBXOQRAPinoAi.  RxcoLLSOTioirs.  By  the  late  Charles 
Robert  Leslfe,  R.  A.  Edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 
Boston:  Tieknor  dt  Fields. 

Though  of  American  parentage,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
bom  in  England,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there, 
and  his  artist-reputation  is  an  English  one.  We 
cannot,  in  any  sense,  claim  him  as  American.  His 
father  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  sister. 
Hiss  Elixa  Leslie,  passed  the  greater  portion  of  her 
life,  and  gained  her  literary  reputation. 


These  autobiographical  reeolleotlonB  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  as  giving  us  new  anecdotes  and 
incidents  of  personages  in  whom  the  public  have  a 
kind  of  property.  Leslie  was  the  personal  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Washington  Irving,  and  was 
intimate  with  him  daring  his  first  years  abroad,  ere 
the  plvasant  sunshine  of  prosperity  fell  golden  on 
his  path;  and  some  of  the  recollections  of  that 
period  are  curious  and  instructive.  The  book  will 
be  found  highly  attractive. 

The  Motber*s  Drbam,  Aim  Oraxa  Pobms.    By  Enrioa. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippineott  dt  Cb. 

The  readers  of  the  Home  Magazine  will  recog- 
nise, in  the  word  **  Enrica,"  the  name  of  a  corres- 
pondent from  whose  pen,  pure  suggestive  thoughts 
came  to  them,  occasionally,  in  our  pages.  But  the 
hand  that  traced  these  thoughts  has  completed  its 
work  here,  and  now  finds  employment  in  the  land 
of  immortds.  From  an  introduction  to  the  volume 
by  E.  D.  O.  Prime,  of  New  Tork,  we  make  this 
extract : 

''Another  name  is  added  to  the  list  of  those  who, 
blooming  in  beauty  like  early  spring  flowers,  have, 
like  the  flowers  of  spring,  early  passed  away,  leav- 
ing a  sweet  perfume  which  will  ever  linger  round 
their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  friends.  To  gather 
and  perpetuate  this  fragrance,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  scatter  it  more  widely,  is  the  object  of  the 
unpretending  volume  now  introduced  to  the  public. 

"  The  writer  of  the  fugitive  pieces  here  collected, 
Mary  Qraflon  Thomas,  died  at  Philadelphia,  April 
8,  1860.  She  wasted  away  with  a  lingering  dis- 
ease, consumption ;  but  her  pen,  which  had  been 
employed  upon  more  elaborate  work  than  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume,  was  not  laid  aside  until  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  time  when  she  exchanged  the 
lyre  for  the  harp  of  the  heavenly  land.** 
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MiivDat  Thouohts  fo»  the  Wkabt. 
Monroe  d  Co, 

A  little  volume  for  the  pocket,  or  to  lie  on  the  < 
table  for  handy  reference.  Sach  page  contains ' 
two  extracts — one  from  the  Bible,  and  one  from  * 
some  religious  author  as  a  commentary  on  the  text.  < 
The  plan  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  all  will  appro-  ' 
ciate  the  use  of  such  a  book.  The  two  verses  be- 
low, with  which  the  section  on  "  God's  Providential  < 
Care "  opens,  would  help  many  a  one  to  a  calmer  < 
day,  if  thoughtfully  considerod  ere  the  day's  duties  < 
were  commenced : 

"  Thus  ever  on  through  life  we  find 

To  trust,  0  Lord,  U  best ; 
Who  serve  Thee  with  a  quiet  mind. 

Find  in  Thy  service  rest 

"  Their  outward  troubles  may  not  cease, 

Bat  this  their  joy  shall  be. 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 

Whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 

Maroarit  MoxoRiBFFt:  Ml  FnwT  Love  of  Aaroic  Burr,  j 
A  Romance  of  the  Revolution.  With  an  Appendix  \ 
containing  the  Letters  of  Colonel  Burr  to  "  Kate  ^ 
and  *•  Eliza,"  and  from  "  Leonora,"  etc.,  etc.  By  I 
Charles  Burdett  author  of  "  Three  Per  Cent  a  \ 
Month,"  Ac,  Ac.    New  York :  Derby  d  Jaekson. 

Margaret  Monorieffe,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  | 
British  officer,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans  i 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  removed  to  I 
West  Point  The  arrest  was  a  matter  planned  on  \ 
her  part;  she  was,  in  fact,  a  female  spy,  and  atl 
West  Point  she  undertook  to  make  a  drawing  of  \ 
the  fortifications  j  but  the  work  was  discovered,  i 
On  her  romantic  history,  blended  with  scenes  of  the  [ 
War,  t  e  author  has  based  his  novel.  The  title  in- 1 
dicates  its  range.  It  is  a  fairly  written  book,  but  \ 
has  not  made  much  impression  on  the  public 

The  MiifsxaiL's  BainB;  or,  toi  SnBpaxRn  or  Hajei  \ 
Glen.  By  Catharine  Mitchell.  Philadelphia:  J.B.^ 
Lippinoott  <i  Cb. 

We  cannot  subject  this  volume  to  severe  rules  of 
criticism,  but  must  regard  it  with  a  kindly  con. 
sideration,  as  the  product  of  a  mind  struggling  for 
expressions  under  various  disadvantages.  Mary 
fine  thoughts  are  scattered  through  its  pages,  and 
many  instances  are  given  of  a  genuine  poetic 
ability.  For  so  long  a  poem,  over  two  hundred 
pages,  it  is  not  always  well  sustained  ,*  but  in  many 
portions  it  rises  into  dignity  and  eloquence,  and 
gives  evidence  of  oonsiderablo  latent  power.  Wc 
make  a  single  extract,  which  will  show  the  delicate 
fancy  and  rythmical  skill  of  the  author. 

QLANCIKQ  MOOMBBAMS. 

Gathering  on  the  verge  of  day, 
Lo !  the  shades  of  twilight  gray ; 
Faintly  now  ApoHo  gleams, 
And  the  sinking  golden  beams 
Dart  athwart  the  limpid  streams. 


Boston:  James  \  Rocky  hei£,ht  and  vale  behold 

His  crimson  canopy  unfold ; 
And  the  temple's  gilded  spire 
Seems  a  burnish'd  globe  of  fire 
As  the  glowing  tints  expire. 

In  the  arch  of  heaven  so  bright 
Comes  the  radiant  orb  of  night, 
And  her  quivering  light  now  plays 
On  the  rivers,  rocks,  and  bays, 
In  a  thousand  glancing  ways« 

As  a  bride  she  now  comes  forth. 
Shedding  lustre  o'er  the  earth ; 
Her  attendant  sparkling  train,  ' 
Stud,  like  f;ems,  her  wide  domain. 
Flooding  city,  grove,  and  plain. 

Now  the  gentle  moonbeam  falls 
On  the  ruin'd  castle  walls, 
Skips  across  the  oaken  floors. 
Through  the  carved  and  panel'd  doors 
And  the  broken  corridors ; 

Looking  frpm  the  cloudiest  sky 
On  the  tottering  terrace  high. 
Flitting  o'er  the  ommbling  piles, 
Peeping  through  the  loosen'd  tiles. 
On  the  quaint  old  cornice  smiles ; 

Then  her  fairy  footsteps  pass 
O'er  the  dew-besprinkled  glass ; 
On  the  crystal  stream  she  rides. 
Through  the  portal  gate  she  glides. 
Where  Time,  as  porter,  now  presides 

Silently  her  steps  now  tread 
Through  the  leafy  valley's  bed. 
Watching  Nature's  brief  decay, 
Dancing  on  the  mounds  of  clay 
Like  a  gladsome  child  at  play. 

Castli  Richmoxd.  a  Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
New  York :  Harper  <i  Brothers. 

The  Three  Clerxs.  A  NoveL  By  Anthony  Trollope, 
Author  of  "  Doctor  Thome,"  Ac,  Ac  New  YorJc ; 
Harper  d  Brothers. 

The  author  of  "Dr.  Thorne"  could  hardly  fail  in 
the  production  of  a  gcod  and  readable  novel. 
"  Castle  Richmond  "  and  **  The  Three  Clerks  "  are 
both  excellent 

Right  at  Last,  Aim  Other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  GaskilL 
New  York:  Harper  db  Brothers. 

Without  brilliancy  of  imagination,  Mrs.  Gaskill, 
by  the  skillful  manner  in  whi.ih  she  weaves  her  fie- 
tions,  and  the  everyday  life  aspect  which  she  gives 
to  them,  possesses  much  power  over  the  reader's 
mind.  This  volume  is  made  up  of  several  well 
told  stories.  In  "  Right  at  Last "  are  some  very 
touching  passages. 

We  have  received  Part  VII.  of  "  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,"  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  k 
Fields. 
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•SOMETIME." 

Itisasweet,  sweet  song  flowing  to  and  f^o  amongst  I 
the  topmost  boaghs  of  the  heart,  and  it  fills  the  whole 
air  with  sach  joy  and  gladness  as  the  songs  of  birds  I 
do,  when  the  summer  mornings  come  out  of  the  ! 
darkness,  and  the  day  is  born  on  the  mountains. 

"Sometime,"  murmurs  the  young  girl,  blossom- 
ing into  ber  first  womanhood,  **  I  shall  have  some- 1 
body  to  love  me^somebody  I  shall  love,  too !  Oh  ! 
it  will  be  very  sweet  to  be  cherished  and  cared  for,  ! 
to  be  tbe  light  and  gladness  of  some  other  heart.  ! 
How  good,  and  tender,  and  true  I  shall  be  all  the  I 
days  of  my  life !  How  in  sickness  and  sorrow  1 1 
will  be  rest,  and  comfort,  and  happiness,  and  when  ! 
lines  gather  on  the  dear  face,  and  frosts  come  one  ! 
by  one  amid  the  hairs  my  fingers  have  caressed  so  ! 
long,  wont  they  only  be  more  sacred  and  beautiful  \ 
to  me— more  to  be  loved  and  cherished,  because  \ 
they  wUl  speak  tg  my  heart  of  the  time  that  is  | 
drawing  nigh  when  we  must  go  apart,  when  the  \ 
loving  glance  has  faded  from  the  eyes,  and  the  I 
loving  words  faltered  on  the  lips  I  Oh,  I  shall  have  | 
somebody  to  love  me,  sometime." 

"Sometime!**  murmurs  the  youth  just  coming  | 
into  his  proud,  strong  manhood,  **  I  shall  have  a  \ 
dear  little  somebody  to  love  and  to  love  me.  How  1 1 
will  cherbh  her  in  my  heart,  and  protect  her  with  ! 
my  strong  arm  !  How  I  shall  love  to  see  her  fair  | 
face  at  the  window  smiling  out  a  welcome  on  me  | 
when  I  retnrti  home  at  night.  What  a  dear,  coiy,  ! 
soft-lined  little  nest  that  home  shall  be,  too !  I'll  ! 
toil  early  and  late  for  my  singing  bird.  It  must  be  \ 
a  very  pretty  one,  with  soft  eyes  full  of  shy,  deep  | 
tenderness,  and  little  red  lips  ever  falling  into  | 
smiles,  and  small  fingers  that  shall  have  a  trick  uf  \ 
running  along  my  forehead  and  leaping  amongst  \ 
my  hair,  and  doing  every  day  a  thousand  little  ! 
acts  of  tenderness  for  me. 

And  oh  !  it  shall  be  a  face  that  shall  never  wear  | 
fhadows — that  shall  never  grow  old  or  homely  to  | 
me.  When  wrinkles  chase  away  the  beauty  of  itf  \ 
youth,  and  gray  hairs  gather  among  the  golden  \ 
tresses,  I  will  only  love  it  the  more,  because  it  has  J 
walked  with  me  in  tenderness  and  devotion  through  \ 
so  many  years,  and  been  my  comfort  and  strength  \ 
and  joy  in  sorrow  and  gladness,  in  cloud  and  sun- 
shine.    Sometime  I  shall  find  it — sometime  !** 

**  Sometime,"  murmurs  the  young  mother,  bend- 
ing over  the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  boy,  and  play-  ] 
ing  with  the  brown  rings  of  hair,  '*  this  little  baby  \ 
of  mine   will  be  a  man,  if  God   wills — a  strong, 
noble,  good  man.    How  proud  I  shall  be  of  my  \ 
(188) 


boy  then  I  How  tender  and  careful  he  will  be  of 
his  mother,  too,  remembering  all  the  years  of  her 
love  to  him,  if  she  <•  an  old  woman  with  a  faded 
face  and  tottering  steps.  Perhaps  my  boy  will  be 
a  great  man,  a  genius,  and  men  and  women  shall 
hang  breathless  upon  his  words,  and  his  name  shall 
be  honored  and  beloved  throughout  the  land. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  man,  always 
choosing  the  right,  and  doing  justice  in  the  world, 
and  blessing  many  hearts  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion." 

And  00  the  mother  sings  her  lullabies  by  the 
cradle  of  her  child,  to  the  sweet  tune  of  eometime, 

"  Sometime,"  murmurs  the  litUe  girl,  who  counts 
her  life  by  a  score  of  birthdays,  and  whose  hopes 
come  and  go  like  the  blushes  in  her  cheeks.  "I 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  have  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing. I  shall  be  mistress  of  a  beautiful  home, 
and  I'll  have  a  pony  to  ride  and  servants  to  wait 
on  m^,  and  such  heaps  of  handsome  dressis  I 

**  Then  what  parties  I'll  give,  and  how  good  it 
will  seem  to  be  done  with  my  tiresome  lessons,  and 
not  have  to  ask  papa  and  mamma  every  time  I  may 
go  out,  but  only  have  to  sing,  and  ride,  and  dance, 
and  play,  and  visit  Ob,  such  ftin  as  I.  will  have — 
sometime !" 

"Sometime,"  says  the  boy  just  mounting  his 
fourteenth  summer,  "  I  shall  be  a  man  I  Wont  it 
be  jolly,  though,  when  that  time  comes !  I'll  make 
money,  and  I'll  spend  it,  too.  Such  a  house  as  Til 
have,  and  such  horses  to  ride,  and  such  boats  to 
sail  in !  And  I'll  have  a  couple  of  big  dogs,  and 
go  fishing  and  hunting,  and  see  something  of  the 
world  besides.  Perhaps  I'll  go  on  a  voyage  and 
turn  soldier,  just  for  the  fan  of  it.  And  I'll  travel 
through  a  great  many  countries,  and  see  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  things,  and  come  home  and  be  the 
lion  of  the  neighborhood — sometime  1" 

And  so  the  changes  ring.  And  so  we  all  have 
our  fair  possessions  in  the  Aiture,  which  we  call 
"  Sometime."  Beautiful  flowers  and  sweet  singing 
birds  are  there,  only  our  hands  seldom  grasp  the 
one,  or  our  ears  hear,  except  in  i)unt  far-oflf  stra|ns, 
the  other. 

But  oh,  reader,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  to  all  the 
good  there  is  a  golden  "  Sometime !" 

When  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  time  are  all 
passed,  when  the  wear  and  the  fever,  the  disap- 
pointment, and  the  sorrow  of  life  are  over,  then 
there  is  the  peace  and  the  rest  appointed  of  Qod. 

Oh,  homestead,  over  wh<tse  blessed  roof  falls  no 
shadow  of  evening  clouds,  across  whose  threshold 
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the  ▼oioe  of  sorrow  is  nerer  heard,  built  upon  the 
eternal  hills,  and  stonding  with  thy  spires  and  pin- 
nacles of  celestial  beauty  among  the  palm  trees  of  | 
the  city  on  High,  those  who  love  God  shall  rest 
under  thy  shadows  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow 
nor  pain,  nor  the  soand  of  weeping — sometime  ! 

V.  F.  T. 

HOME  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  dangers  attendant  on  college  life  have 
become  so  proverbial  that  we  hear  it  said  on 
all  sides  that  the  risks  of  moral  deterioration  are 
80  great  in  oar  Universities,  that  parents  had  far 
better  keep  their  sons  at  home,  and  trust  to  the  best 
educational  advantages  within  their  reach,  than 
aend  them  to  almost  certain  ruin.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, cause  of  fear  in  this  direction ;  but  the  source 
of  the  evil  lies  not  in  colleges,  but  in  homes, 
where  the  boy  learns  his  first  lessons  in  sensuality, 
vicious  indulgence,  and  insubordination.  The 
temptations  incident  to  studenUlife  too  often  rapidly 
develop  these  evils,  but  the  seed  had  been  sown  and 
the  plant  rooted  before  the  transfer  from  home  to 
oollege. 

This  subject  has  been  most  ably  discussed  in  an 
address  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  MaesachusetU 
House  of  Representatives  by  F.  D.  Huntington, 
"  Preacher  to  the  University,  and  Plummer  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University, 
in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  without  the  right 
home-training,  college  expectations  must  prove,  in 
most  cases,  utterly  delusive.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  this  address,  and  commend  it  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  parents  who  have  col- 
lege advantages  in  view  for  their  sons : 

The  a^'crago  age  at  which  Freshmen  enter  is 
now,  perhaps,  eighteen  years.  Suppose  il  were  a 
year  or  two  younger.  Does  it  seem  probable,  ac- 
cording to  all  we  know  of  the  moral  laws,  that  after 
that  time,  and  within  a  short  period,  desires  which 
bad  before  been  unfelt  should  break  out  into  suil- 
den  and  ungovernable  activity,  or  that  those  which 
had  been  held  in  a  rational  subjection  should  all  at 
once  overmaster  their  restraints,  and  spring  up  with 
prurient  eagerness,  and  rush  into  shameless  lioenso  ? 
Allowing  for  exceptional  in  tances,  this  would  not 
be  likely  under  any  circumstances :  still  less,  where 
the  vigilance  of  go.ern.»rs,  the  rules  of  the  p  ace. 
the  standards  of  promotion,  and  the  exactions  of 
daily  routine  in  presence  and  study,  all  tend  t4» 
resist  propensities  to  dissipation.  Wo  mmt  look 
farther  back,  not  only  for  the  seeds,  but  often  for 
the  blade  and  the  ear  o.  these  p4»isonoas  growths. 
Their  morbid  beginnings  are  to  be  found,  not  sel- 
dom, very  near  the  cradlc—by  the  portals  of  that 
Laud  of  Life  where  the  Ehal  and  Geritim  of  curs- 
ing and  blessing  stand  side  by  side.  They  are  in 
the  infantile  encouragements  of  inborn  depravities. 
They  are  in  the  senseless  gratifications  of  sensual 
importunity ;  in  the  sweetmeats  and  confections  of 
the  nursery ;  in  the  stimulants  and  seductions  of 
hio-hly-scasoned  tables ;  in  the  nibblings  and  sip- 
pmgs  tolerated  by  weak  or  -ockless  parentjs  or  by 
untaught  domestics ;  in  all  that  apparatus  and  com- 
missary of  luxury  which  pervert  the  primal  ordina- 
tion of  nature  in  the  body.— heat  ito  blood  and 
corrupt  its  juices,  dull  the  digestion  and  quicken 


the  palate, — loosen  the  muscles  and  invigorate  tie 
lusts,— disincline  to  action,  but  instigate  to  plea- 
sure. Thence  come  intemperance,  gluttony,  and 
unchastity.  They  come  of  all  childish  indulgences 
in  eaUng  and  drinking.  Whatever  theories  yoa 
may  have  about  drunkenness  and  the  cure  of  it, — 
whatever  Interptetation  you  may  put  •upon  the 
apostolic  recommendation  of  "  a  litth  wine  for  thQ 
stomach's  sake"  of  an  individual,  and  that  indivi- 
dual probably  an  invalid,  in  a  wine-producing 
country,— one  thing  is  clear :  the  class  of  person^ 
for  whose  stomachs,  brains,  and  souls  no  wine- 
drinking  at  all  is  needful,  is  that  of  young  men  iu 
tcoir  vigor,  young  men  away  from  home  securi- 
ties,— sjch  as  they  may  be, — ^young  men  amidsl 
convivial  exposures,  and  young  men  whose  busi- 
ness is  the  use  of  their  minds.  Late  hours,  bad 
company,  mornings  of  headache,  dull  rocilations|y 
long  absence-lists,  declining  scholarship,  complieftF. 
Uon  in  crime,  broken  health,  a  blighted  life, — this 
is  a  catalogue  of  evils  which  has  its  real  explana- 
tion, not  tm  Collcgo  premises,  but  in  the  houses 
from  which  the  College  draws  its  mixed  assem- 
blages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  its  walls 
that  carry  clear  heads  and  a  tender  conseienoe, 
intellects  not  sluggish  with  animal  excess,  but  tha 
flesh  made  the  light  and  nimble  and  hardy  servitor 
of  the  soul,  are  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
keep  their  bodies  under  from  their  childhood,  have 
fought  their  battle  with  the  imps  and  demons  of 
the  senses  long  ago,  and  now  scarcely  know  what 
the  temptation  to  a  surfeit  or  a  carousal  means. 

The  admirable  address,  from  which  the  alxive 
extract  is  taken,  has  been  published  in  a  neat  vo- 
lume of  seventy  pages,  by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nicholsj^ 
Lee  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  abounds  in  admirahlo 
suggestions  on  the  various  evils  that  attend  Collega 
life,  and  shows  that  the  cure  of  these  must  bsgU^ 
where  the  diseases  originate — ^in  the  homes  of  iJbm 
people. 

POOR  CHILDREN  IN  CITIES. 

Grace  Greenwood  thus  pictures  the  condition  d 
poor  children  in  cities,  while  expressing  her  good 
desires  in  their  behalf : 

"  Had  I  the  power  I  would  every  ^ear  have  a 
grand  irruption  of  the  children  of  the  poor  fVom 
the  cities  into  the  country.  I  would  bring  them 
from  their  dreary  exile  in  those  sickly  Cayennes  oT 
brick  and  mortar — I  would  bring  them  down  fhim 
their  lofty,  perilous  prisons  of  poverty,  the  crowded 
tenement-houses — I  would  bring  them  up  front 
noisome  basement  dungeons — and  would  lead  them 
out  beyond  the  hot  pavements,  past  factories 
slaughter-houses,  cemeteries  crammed  with  littls 
coffins — far  out,  till  tho  cool  green  of  the  country 
should  close  around  them — far  down  to  the  ocean- 
beach,  where  the  waves  would  lap  their  feet,  and 
the  soa-breexe  frolic  with  •  their  h  alitor  far  up, 
where  the  mountain-winds  would  kiss  their  wall 
cheeks  into  unwonted  bloom.  I  would  have  Nators 
welcome  home  all  her  little  ones  for  a  grand  sum- 
mer festival,  and  minister  to  them  with  all  her 
strengthening,  lyirifying,  divinely  tender  influ* 
ences." 

Many  benevolent  hearts  will  sympathize  with  her 
in  those  kind  wishes. 
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BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER  1    I  HAVE  OVERCOME  THE  ^  overQow  with  tbo  fat  and  tho  feast  of  tbo  earth  ! 

/  WORLD.  <  Oh»  well  may  thy  bead,  fair  September,  be  anointed 

iTheroaroBeasona,  great  crises,  of  weakness  and  J  ^^h   ^^^  ^^H  ^f  gUdne«s— well   may  thy  feet  be 

♦error  and  suffering  in  human  lives,  when  darlmeas  ^  hidden  among  the  Tines,  and  the  clusters  hang 

alid  fear  settle  upon  the  soul,  when  all  the  lights  /thick   in   thy  locks— well  may  thy  songs  fill  tho 

•eem  to  go  out>  and  the  great  billows  go  orer  it        v  earth  with  their  grateful  harmonies,  oh  month  of  all 

And  at  such  times  with  what  marvelous  beauty  ]  bounty,  and  beauty,  and  graciousness— September. 


and  richness  and  significanoe  does  some  old  Bible  [ 
piassages  which  we  have  known  all  our  lives,  and 
aaid   over  at  morning  and  at  evening,  open  upon 
our  suuls !     The  spring  is  touched,  and  hungry, 
and  atbirst,  and  faint  we  go  in,  and  lo!  these  old 
familiar  passages  are  like  stately  roums,  furnished 
vjrith  all  grace  and  beauty,  or  they  are  great  gates  ' 
lc4uliug  into  gardens  filled  with  all  rare  and  pre- 
cious fruits,  where  sweet  birds  sing  and  springs  of ! 
water  cool  the  air,  and  the  soul  sits  down  under , 
the  shadows,  and  is  filled  with  peace  I 

And  then  again,  in  the  small  rain  of  every  day 
yfe,  amid  the  little  fretting,  wearing  cares  and  \ 
trials  which  slowly  eat  and  rust  out  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  the  soul,  how  thcM  passages  flash  down  , 
ikito  our  soul  like  perAunod  lamps,  pouring  sudden  | 
light  into  dark  places,  and  the  soul  looking  up,  goes 
^  its  way  strengthened  and  refreshed! 

<<  Ck   or   GOOD    CHBER,   I    HATB    OTKRCOIQE    THS 
WOttLD." 


T.  F.  T. 

JOHN  NEAL. 
Those  who  remember  J<»hn  Neal,  editor,  in  the 
days  of  the  "Boston  Galaxy" — some  twenty-two 
or  three  years  gone  by — have  some  spicy  things 
treasured  up.  The  ink  in  which  he  dipped  bis  pin 
seemed  to  be  always  bubbling  with  wit,  fun,  satire, 
and  poetry.  The  inside  form  of  tho  "Galnxy," 
when  he  and  Weld  covered  it  with  their  sage  and 
saucy  pnragraphs,  was  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
for  the  blues  to  be  found  in  those  days.  Afler  be 
left  the  Galaxy,  we  believe  Neal  retired  from  edi- 
torial life;  but,  recently,  in  the  Portland  Trans- 
cript, his  pen  has  been  at  work  again  as  a  roriewer 
of  books,  and  we  see  the  old  quaintness  and  origi- 
nality coming  out  again  as  fresh,  peculiar,  dashing, 
and  independent  as  ever.  John  Neal's  idea  of  a 
book  is  always  worth  reading,  and  it  is  sometimes 
a  curious  comparison  to  lay  it  alongside  of  your 
own.    We  take  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Trans- 


Ob,  reader,  if  your  eyes  have  been  opened  to  seo  /  cript  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  Hans  Christian 
and  your  heart  to  understand  what  a  blessed  gift  jj  Andersen,  written  on  the  text  of  his  new  book,  ''The 
these  words  are  to  every  human  life,  blessed  are  ye!  ^  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland.''    Don't  pass  it  by,  reader: 


When  all  faith  in  our  own  strength  to  do  good  \ 
has  left  us — when  we  see  what  deep  roots  pride  and  < 
Tanity  and  selfishness  have  taken  in  our  hearts —  < 
when  the  way  of  duty  seems  so  sharp  and  rugged  * 
that  our  feet  cannot  climb  it — when  care,  and  vex-  < 
otion  and  fearful  suffering  beset  us  on  every  side —  J 
then  there  suddenly  rings  down  through  the  silent  J 
Qpnturics,  like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet,  that  exultant,  i 
triumphant  call  which  cleaves  to  the  heart  of  all  \ 
dcubt  and  dismay,  and  sets  our  feet  once  more  upon  ' 
the  Rock.     ''Be  of  good  cheer — I  have  oter- 

COVB   THE   WORLD."  V.  F.  T. 

SEPTEMBER. 
.   The-  sweet  song  of  the  cummer  is  over. — The  ] 
beautiful  and  perfect  fabric  has  fallen   out  of  the  \ 
loom,  all  eyes  have  seen  it,  all  hearts  have  r^oiced 
Ita  its  beauty !     Great  and  marvelous  was  the  mira- 
Olo,  and  »hs,  the  gi*oat  artist  who  wrought  tho  work 
with  her  rains  and  sunshine,  with  her  nights  of ! 
•fillnoss  and  her  days  of  glory,  sleeps  now  as  tho  J 

fp>od  sleep,  her  work  done,  her  times  completed—  ^  erature  we"mo8rne^'';  'thrt^wh'ich  hciathj  p^pi^ 
lie  itmmer  U  dead  !  f  whether  young  or  old,  must  hanker  for  and  hunger 

And  September  is  bom !  Oh,  rare  and  stately  [  and  thirst  after— something  new  and  startling. 
Wossom  in  tbo  Tropical  Zone  of  tho  year,  wo  hail  \  ^^^  **>»*  >'  8*»*>«^<^  ^  in  verse— for  the  grandest 
tte..  B<«utifa,  a„  th, ..ounUia.  for  th,  000^0^,  Sr&i'n'Jd'lty^^f^l'd L^^hgT^^^^  l^^ 
Jbyful  are  the  valleys  With  thy  presence!     Thou  hast  .      .    .■'      . 


'*  That  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  a  poet — a  real 
flesh  and  bluod  poet— <ine  whoso  flesh  is  not  dtmffhjf, 
and  whose  blood  you  may  almost  bear  rattling 
through  his  arteries,  everybody  knows — who  knows 
anything  about  him;  but  how  few  are  they  that 
understand  him.  Of  conventional  pootry  we  are 
sick,  heartily  sick,  *'  tired  to  death."  as  the  yonng 
ladies  of  the  high  school  say.  But  of  such  poetry 
ns  we  have  here,  the  wino  of  life,  the  true  blood  of 
the  grape — the  melted  ruby — the  subterranean  sun- 
shine, which  people  are  digging  for  under  the  name 
of  gold,  in  all  parts  of  the  world — how  little  there 
is,  and  how  little  it  is  felt  or  understood.  Our  very 
newspapers,  and  some  of  the  dullest  and  least  pro- 
mising, often  turn  off  better  poetry  and  truer 
poetry  than  goodly  portions  of  the  British  classic— 
but  how  little  of  it^  after  all,  has  the  fervor  and 
flash,  the  glow  and  sparkle  we  meet  with  in  such 
norther  lights  as  we  have  imprisoned  here,  just  for 
the  fuD  of  tho  thing,  like  fire-flies  in  a  transparent 
globe.  There  is  heartiness — a  downright  rough 
and  tumble  way  of  doing  his  work,  which  always 
characterizes  this  strange  man — this  living  Anrura 
Borealis. 

''  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  kind  of  northern  lit- 


fiew  revelations  of  beauty,  thou  hast  new  and  sub- 
lime anthems  of  gladness  and  praise  for  our  hearts !  \ 
God  hath  sent  thee  to  inaugurate  the  autumn, 
«nd  thou  dost  stand,  oh  fair  and  stately  hostess,  at  \ 
the  head  of  the  feast  of  His  spreading.    The  tables 


gancies  to  keep  us  alive  and  stirring,  '  ut  we  do 
need  something  which  is  not  altogeuer  what  we 
have  always  been  acquainted  with — in  one  shape  or 
another ;  something  to  sUr  the  blood — to  wake  us 
up — and  to  keep  us  awake.  And  so  three  cheers 
for  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  oome  in  what  shape 
be  may  V* 
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CHEMISETTE  IN  IRISH  GUIPURE. 


CHRISTENING  ROBE. 
Fine  French  Cambric  ;  the  front  breadth  is  apron  fashion,  richly  embroidered. 


CHILD'S  DRESS. 

Dress  for  a  child,  five  years  of  age :  the  skirt  flounced, 
and  the  waist  and  slecTo  composed  of  embroidered  bands. 
Sash  and  sleeve  bows  of  pink  or  blue. 


BB£T£LLES. 


CHEMISETTE  IN  OBOCHET. 


faagpCTOSDOgE^ 


juuiWI 


DEEP  LACE  IN  CROCHET. 


CHILD'S  WALKINa  DRESS, 
Of  White  Marseilles  ;  the  scallops  are  bound, 
not  worked. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER,  1860. 


POOR    COUSIN    EUNICE 


**  I  haTe  a  letter  from  Windham/'  said  Mr. 
Gregory.  It  was  nearly  five  minutes  after  be 
had  come  in,  one  cold  Saturday  cTening  in 
NoTember.  A  fire  had  been  made  up  in  the 
dining-room,  and  his  wife  and  two  oldest 
daughters,  Harriet  and  'Lissy,  were  sitting  in 
its  genial  glow  when  he  entered,  and  Joined 
the  circle  that  opened  to  reoeiye  him. 

"  From  Helen." 

«  No.     Helen  is  dead." 

"  Dead !" 

There  was  surprise,  but  no  sorrow  in  the 
Toices  that  uttered  and  echoed  the  word — 
"  Dead." 

'*  Tes ;  she  died  last  Monday.** 

«Who  is  the  letter  ft'om — ^Eunice?"  asked 
Mrs.  Gregory. 

«  No ;  it  is  from  Judge  Helmbold  " 

"  Ah !     How  came  he  to  write  ?" 

"Idon'tktiow.*' 

«* What  does  he  say?" 

*<He  simply  mentions  the  fact  that  Helen 
died  on  last  Monday,  and  was  interred  on 
Wednesday;  and  that  Eunice  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  his  house." 

**  At  his  house  I"  There  was  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise in  the  Toioe  of  Mrs.  Gregory. 

"Yes." 

*'  Is  she  going  to  stay  there  ?" 

<*I  infer  not.  Had  any  such  arrangement 
been  made,  or  in  contemplation,  the  judge 
would  hsTO  said  so.  She  is  there  only  tempo- 
rarily, I  infer — that,  is,  until  we  send  for 
her." 

VOL.  XTl. — ^17 


"0  dear,  pal    you  wont  do  that  I"  said 
!  Harriet,  visibly  disturbed  at  this  suggestion. 
**  We  don't  want  her  here,"  added  Lissy,  the 
I  second  daughter. 

"We  can't  have  her,"  said  Mrs.  Gregory, 
positively. 

"  She  has  no  other  relatives  living,"  remarked 

Mr.  Gregory,  "  and  it  will  not  look  well  for  us 

to  turn  away  Arom  the  poor  orphan.    We  can- 

'  not  wholly  disregard  appearances.     She  is  now 

•  at  Judge  Helmbold's,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 

>  judge,   out  of   respect    to  us,   took    interest 

enough  in  Eunice  to  give  her  a  home  until  we 

;  could  make  arrangements  to  receive  her." 

"I  wish  he  hadn't  meddled  himself  in  the 
!  affair,"  remarked  Mrs.  Gregory,  in  no  amiable 
tone  of  voice.     "  Eunice  is  nothing  to  us." 

"  She  is  your  brother's  child,"  said  her  hus- 
band, with  enough  of  rebuke  in  his  voice  to- 
indicate  his  better  feelings  on  the  subject 
about  which  they  were  talking  in  such  a  heart- 
less manner. 

"  No  matter.  When  he  married  Helen  Leeds 
he  put  a  distance  between  us  that  was  never 
diminished ;  and  when  he  died  I  held  hia 
widow  as  a  stranger." 

Mr.  Gregory  did  not  answer  to  this.  Ho 
had  a  kinder  heart,  and  it  had  been  warming 
toward  the  motherless  girl  ever  since  the  re- 
ception of  Judge  Helmbold's  letter. 

The  brother  of  Mrs.  Gregory  had  married^ 
in  the  riew  of  that  lady,  socially  below  his 
family  position,  and  as  she  waa  simply  a  womaa 
of  tho  world,  she  never  gave  his  wife  counte- 
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nance  or  fayor.  Hia  death  occurred  some  \  calm,  womanly  dignity,  that  her  aunt  and 
years  before  the  period  at  which  our  story  )  cousins  were  embarrassed  in  their  efforts  to 
commences ;  and  now,  by  the  death  of  his  >  make  up  an  estimate  of  her  character.  Sh% 
widow,  their  only  child,  a  daughter  in  her  >  had  disappointed  them.  Her  picture,  in  their 
eighteenth  year,  was  left  alone  in  th^  w<|rld>  ^-mindiv  had-bein  tliat  of  an  ordinary  looking 
and  penniless.  No  wonder  that  a  woman  like  \  girl — plain,  uninteresting,  shrinking — a  nobody 
Mrs.  Gregory  should  feel  worried  at  the  oit-  ^  whom  they  could  snub,  and  slight,  and  insult 


cumstance.  If  Judge  Helmbold  had  not  re-  ; 
ceiyed  Eui^ce  into  his  family,  nor  written  to  \ 
her  husband  giying  information  of  the  sist^- 
in-law's  death,  the  case  would  haye.  presented  \ 
a  better  aspect  Some  proyision  might  haye  < 
been  made  for  the  girl  in  her  natiye  place; 


at  will.  But,  instead,  Enyi^t^came  among 
them  dignified  in  maaiier,  and  impressiye  in 
person  and  bearing^  Her  face  was  handsome, 
rather  than  plain,  and  her  ey,e«  large,  dark, 
and  of  that  liquid  depth  which  we  sometimes 
see  in  eyes  that  appear  looking  at  us  troni  a 


but  now,  respect  for  the  good  opinion  of  Judge  \  far  distance,  and  that  hold  us  with  a  power 
Helmbold  and  the  circle  in  which  he  moyed,  s  which  we  can  neither  define  nor  break, 
demanded  of  them  such  a  recognition  of  Eunice  \  As  we  said,  at  the  first  meeting  Mrs.  Gregory 
as  would  place  her  side-by  side  with  their  own )  and  her  daughters  pushed  Eunice  away  from 
daughters.  In  other  words,  she  most  be  taken  >  them  with  a  cold  repulsion  to  which  her  sensi- 
into  the  family.  ^  tiye,  but  womanly  spirit,  yielded  instantly,  and 

Mr.  Gregory  answered  the  Judge's  letter,  I  she  took  her  position  at  such  a  distance  thai 
.and  enclosed  one  for  Eunice,  in  which  be  ^  they  were  neyjBr  able  to  get  near  her  afterward, 
.offered  her  a  home.  The  letter  to  Eunice  was  \  She  was  not  one  to  snub,  and  slight,  and  in- 
brief,  but  kind  and  sincere.  In  the  course  of :  suit  at  will,  as  they  had  imitgined.  S)  no! 
:a  week  there  came  a  reply  fh>m  the  girl,  :  There  was  a  tone  and  an  air  about  her  that 
•thanking  Mr.  Gregory  fbr  his  tender  of   a  ;  forbade  this.     They  could  be  cold  and  formal. 


home,  and  saying  that  she  would  be  in  Boston 
within  a  fortnight.     She  asked  to  be  loyingly 
remembered  to  her  aunt  and  cousins,  adding  | 
that  it  would  haye  been  grateful  to  her  feelings  ; 
to  haye  recelyed  a  letter  from  one  of  them. 

«* Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  "you  must  J 
write  to  your  cousin.     It  isn't  kind  \** 


but  not  insolent — for  the  calm  dignity  of  her 
manner,  her  self-poise,  and  self-consciousness, 
repressed  rudeness  and  enforced  respect  She 
neyer  intruded  conversation  on  her  aunt  and 
cousins,  but  often  talked  with  Mr.  Gregory 
when  in  their  presence,  in  a  way  to  surprise 
and  shame  them — the  shame  being  for  their 


<«  Indeed,  pa,  yon  must  excuse  me," answered  \  own  mental  inferiority, 
the  young  lady,  in  a  cold,  proud  manner.     "  I )     As  Eunice  was  in  mourning,  there  was  a 
haye  nothing  to  say."  I  good  reason  why  she  did  not  see  company,  and 

"  You  could  say  a  kind  word  to  the  mother-  >  her  presence  in  the  Gregory  family  waa  scarcely 
less  girL  Think  of  her  lonely,  sorrowful  con-  >  known  in  their  circle  of  yisiting  acquaintances, 
edition.  It  should  fill  your  heart  with  tender-  >  Occasionally  she  was  seen  by  one  and  another 
JBOSS  and  pity."  I  of   their  more    intimate  -friends,   and  when 

But  Mr.  Gregory  cduld  make  no  impression  >  questions  were  asked  in  regard  to  her,  she 
Hon  the  proud,  unfeeling  girl,  who  was  wholly  ]  was  slightingly  referred  to  as  a  poor  relative 
influenced  by  her  mother's   estimate  of  the  I  to  whom  they  had  giyen  a  home, 
^ase.  ;     Nearly  six  months  bad  passed  since  Eunice 

>  came  into  her  uncle's  family,  and  she  was 
\  almost  as  much  a  stranger  there  as  on  the  day 

>  of  her  entrance.  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  were 
!  sitting  alone   one  eyening,  about  this,  time, 

>  when  Eunice  came  down  from  her  room  and 


At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Eunice  arriyed. 
3Ir.  Gregory  met  her  at  the  railway  station. 

He  had  not  seen  her  for  fiye  years,  but  recog- 
jftized  her  in  a  moment  by  the  large,  dark, 
«fihestnu.t  brown  eyes  which  he  had  thought  so 
^beautiful  in  her  mother.  Her  reception,  when  ^joined  them.  Mr.  Gregory  met  her  with  his 
Jie  presented  her  at  home,  was  not  cordial.  >  usual  kind  manner,  Mrs.  Gregory  with  her 
The  aunt  and  cousins  scarcely  yeiled  their  re-  \  usual  distant  politeness.  She  had,  evidently, 
iuctance  at  receiying  her  with  a  decent  polite-.  I 
ness.     They  pushed  her  away  f^om  them  to ' 

tlie  utmost  distance  in  their  power,  and  she  < 

moyed  back,  instinctiyely,  at  the  pressure,  and  | 

stood  afar  off — not  in  tearfal  submission  to  ; 


come  with  the  purpose  of  talking  to  them  on 
some  matter  concerning  herself,  and  she  did 
not  keep  them  waiting. 

**  For  your  kindness,"  she  began,  with  a 
slight  unsteadiness  in  her  yoioe,  which  soeii 
her  fate,  nor  in  proud  defiance— but  in  si^ch  i  grew  calm,  "  in  giying  me  a  home  up  to  this 
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time,  I  Bhsll  erw  be  grateM.    t  would  not^  unaT&fHng.    Atthetiuie  specified,  Eunice  left 
have  intruded  upon  700  so  long,  if  heart  and  ^her  utiele^  house,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  a 

brain  had  been  streng  enough  ibr  the  work  of  <  teacher  in  Miss  R 's  school,  greatly  to  the 

self''8up|>ort.     Both  are  strong  enough  now;  I  \  scandal  and  mortification  of  Mrs.  Gregory  and 
belieTO)  and  I  have  made  my  arrangements  to  )  her  daughters,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 


leave  you  neit  week." 

*<  Leave  us,  Bunioe  1  I  don*t  understand 
you  I  For  where,  and  for  what  V*  Mrs.  Gregory 
spoke  in  real  surprise. 

'<  r  am  gotng  into  Miss  R *s  ikshool  as  a 

teacher,"  calmly  answered  the  girl. 

"No,  Eunice,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  "yen 
Rhatl  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  have  a 
home  here  always,  and  in  welcome.  What  has 
possessed  yon  to  think  of  such  a  thing  t" 

<'I  have  never  intended,  uncle,  to  burden 
you  with  my  support,**  EuniOe  replied.  "  Your 
kind  offer  of  a  home  I  accepted  gratefully, 
while  my  heart  was  too  heavy  with  its  recent 
sorrow  to  bear  me  out  in  the  world.  I  am 
stronger  now,  and  independence  is  a  hative 
element  of  my  character." 

"  In  Miss  R *s  school  T"  exclaimed  Mrs. 

Gregory,  giving  voice  at  length  to  her  aston- 
ishment. 

*<  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Eunice. 

**  Where  Lisette  goes  V* 

*<  Yes,  ma'am." 

"No — never!"  she  said  firmly.  "Pm  not 
going  to  have  my  niece  a  teacher  in  that  school. 
No— nor  in  any  school  in  Boston." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Eunice. 

"Is  the  girl  beside  herself!" 

"  You  must  reconsider  this  whole  matter," 
said  Mr.  Gregory.  *«rm  sorry  it  was  not 
mentioned  before.  Have  you  really  engaged 
with  Miss  R T" 

"Yea,  sir." 

"  My  niece  I  Such  a  disgrace !"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Gregory,  carried  away  by  her  feelings. 
"  What  win  be  thought  of  this  T" 

"  I  will  call  on  Miss  R and  cancel  the 

engagement,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  in  the  kindest 
manner.  "  I  regret  that  you  have  not  felt  at 
home  here,  but  we  will  try  to  make  things 
more  agreeable.  Don't  think  that  you  are  a 
burden  to  us." 

"  Uncle  Gregory,"  replied  Eunice,  "  I  settled 
this  matter  long  ago.  I  am  too  self-reliant 
and  too  Just,  I  hope,  to  live  in  idle  dependence. 
Siifee  I  have  been  here,  I  have  tried  to  make 
raybetf  useful,  and  to  repay  your  generous  kind- 
ness in  all  ways  in  my  power.  It  has  been 
done  inadequately,  I  know — but  the  heart  of 
gratitude  was  there,  and  it  will  never  cease  to 
beat    Now  I  go,  as  I  have  said." 

Remonstrance  and  persuasion  were  alike 


of  her  own  independent  mind.  The  six  months 
she  had  spent  in  her  uncle's  family  had  been 
months  of  painftd  humiUaAion,  and  the  time 
was  only  prolonged  to  this  period  for  the  reason 
which  has  been  given. 

Among  the  visiting  acquaintances  of  ttud 
Qtegorys  was  a  yonng  man  named  Edmondson. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  whose  talents  had  already 
attracted  public  netice,  and  of  whom  almost 
every  one  predicted  a  brilliant  future.  A 
small  fortune  had  eome  to  him  recently,  from 
a  distant  relative.  His  talents,  person,  pros- 
pects, and  forttme — ^moderate  tliough  it  was — 
gave  an  aggregate  of  attractions  that  made 
him  of  no  light  consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
5  Mrs.  Gregory,  who  thought  him  just  the  man 
<  of  all  others  she  would  like  to  see  the  husband 
\  of  Harriet.  In  consequence,  she  was  always 
>  very  gracious  to  him,  and  never  let  a  good  op- 
^  portunity  for  turning  his  thought  toward  this 
daughter  pass  unimproved.  Harriet,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  was  quite  in  love  with  him — that 
IS,  as  much  so  as  was  possible  for  a  girl  so 
selfish,  worldly,  and  heartless,  to  be.  He  filled 
her  fancy  better  than  any  other  man  she  had 
yet  seen.  His  fortune  was  hot  large,  but  his 
family  was  good,  and  he  had  talents  that  were 
likely  to  command  fortune.  Moreover,  there 
were  distant  relatives  possessing  large  wealth, 
and  the  probabilities,  it  had  been  reasoned 
among  the  Gregorys,  were  largely  in  favor  of 
his  sharing  a  portion  of  this  wealth  in  time. 

"  Where  is  that  brown-eyed  niece  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Gregory?"  asked  Mr.  Edmondson,  one 
day,  "  I  hav'nt  seen  her  for  some  time." 

"She  is  not  with  us  any  longer,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gregory.  Her  manner  told  the  young 
man  that  he  had  touched  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject. 

Ah;  I  was  not  aware  that  she  had  left 
you." 

Mrs.  Gregory  said  nothing  more;  but  the 
impression  on  Mr.  Edmondson  was  unfavorable 
to  Eunice.  Sometime  afterward,  a  thought  of 
this  girl  passing  through  his  mind,  he  said  to 
a  lady  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  v con- 
versing, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  young  lady  in  black  at 
Mr.  Gregory's?" 

"His  niece?" 

"Yes.  A  dark-eyed,  elegant-looking  g^rl, 
with  something  queenly  in  her  manner  ?" 
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«  0,  jes.    Fye  net  ker  there  oooaeionallj/* 

**8he  alirajB  seemed  to  hold  henelf  »i  a 
distance." 

'*  That  was  her  manBer.'* 

"  Was  there  any  thing  wrong  about  her  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  r' 

'*  I  inferred  as  mueh,  tnm  the  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Gregory,  when  I  inquired  about  her  not  long 
ago." 

'<Ah!  Then  you  asked  after  her?  What 
reply  did  you  receiye  V* 

"The  unsatisfactory  one,  that  she  did  not 
reside  with  them  any  longer.  From  her  man- 
ner, I  inferred  that  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the  young  lady."  ^ 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  of  ihtd  something 
wrong  ?" 

**  It  giyes  me  no  pleasure  to  hear  wrong  of 
any  one ;  but,  in  the  few  timee  that  I  saw  her, 
the  girl  interested  me,  and  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  know  the  truth  in  regard  to  her." 

**  She  left  the  house  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 

to  become  a  teacher  in  Miss  B ^'s  school," 

said  the  lady. 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  she  had  too  much  spirit  to  eat  the 
bread  of  dependence." 

"  Is  that  so  T"  Thwre  was  a  quick  lighting 
up  of  Mr.  Edmondson's  face. 

"ETonse." 

"  And  is  th^re  nothing  wrong  beyond  this  T" 

"Nothing  that  I  hare  heard.  Against  her 
purity  of  character,  slander,  I  take  it,  dare 

not  even  whisper.    And  Miss  B says,  that 

in  sweetness  of  temper,  womanly  dignity,  self- 
reliance,  and  Christian  patience  In  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  she  is  peerless." 

"I  like  all  that  I"  replied  the  young  man, 
with  enthusiasm.  "Here  we  have  a  real 
woman ;  not  a  weak,  seliish,  proud,  indolent, 
spoiled  nursling  of  a  luxurious  home,  reared 
by  as  weak  and  selfish  a  mother,  and  kept  in 
laoes  and  satins,  and  pillowed  on  down,  for 
some  silly  man  who  is  weak  enough  to  take 
her,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  wife!  Of  what 
use  to  any  one  in  this  world  of  care,  sorrow, 
trial,  reyerses,  and  disappointments,  is  a  silly 
doll  like  that  ?  He  is  a  fool,  who  tries  the  Toy- 
age  of  life  with  such  a  helpless  companion.  I 
pity  him  when  the  sky  darkens,  and  the  storms 
fall !    The  niece,  I  infer,  was  poor." 

"  Yes.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Gregory  married  a 
girl  whose  position  in  life  did  not  suit  her  high 
notions;  and  so  neifher  himself  nor  wife  had 
any  countenance.  The  brother  died  some  years 
ago,  and  his  widow,  and  true,  good  womnn,  as 
I  have  learned,  struggled  alone  with  poverty,  to 


nuse  and  educate  her  daughter.  She  died,  after 
well  accomplishing  her  work.  The  Gregorys 
then  <^ered  Eunice  a  home.  They  were  writ- 
ten to,  I  believe,  by  Judge  Hetanbold,  of  Wind- 
ham ;  and  she  was  taken  into  their  family,  as 
I  infer,  merely  to  save  appearances." 

"  Why,  a  girl  like  this  one,  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred idle  fashionaUesI"  said  Mr.  Edmondson. 
"  I  must  know  her." 

"Win  her  and  wear  her,  if  yon  can,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  lady.  "  But,  suoh  as 
she,  are  not  lightly  won.  Frnk  of  this  quality 
does  not  hang  low,  but  on  the  hi^ier  bnineb«s; 
and  they  who  pluck  it  must  climb." 
*  "  Thank  you  for  the  htnt,**  replied  the  young 
man.    "IwiUclimb." 

A  few  months  afterward,  Mrs.  Gregwy  r»- 
oeived  this  note  f^om  Miss  B : 

"  Dbab  Madam  :  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Harvey  Edmond- 
son, is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  niece  fre- 
quently; and  they  are  often  out  together  In 
the  evening.  I  have  spoken  to  her  once  or 
twice  on  the  subject,  but  have  not  received 
answers  that  were  altogether  satisfactory.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  her  as  a  pure,  good 
girl;  and  yet,  as  I  cannot  feel  sure  of  Mr. 
Edmondson's  honorable  intentions,  I  am  natu- 
rally concerned.  As  hw  nearest  relative,  I 
think  it  best  that  you  should  be  advised  of  the 
facts  as  they  exist." 

There  was  considerable  stir  among  the  Gre- 
gorys, on  receipt  of  this  letter.  The  worst 
was  inferred  by  all;  no,  not  by  all,  for  Mr. 
Gregory's  thought  went  first  to  the  truth, 
though  it  wavered  a  little  under  the  positive 
conclusions  of  his  wife.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
With  Eunice,  they  could  have  no  influenoe;  for, 
since  the  step  which  had  made  her  a  teacher, 
instead  of  an  idle  dependent,  th^e  had  been 
no  intercourse  between  them.  As  a  mere 
teacher,  she  could  not  be  received  by  them  as 
an  equal  and  friend,  and  she  would  not  meet 
them  on  any  other  footing.  So,  she  could  not 
be  admonished  or  controlled.  The  only  mode 
of  interference  suggested  vras  that  of  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, as  directed  upon  the  young  man  him- 
self. Mrs.  Gregory  insisted  upon  it,  that  her 
husband  should  caution  the  young  lavryer 
against  any  farther  advances  in  that  direotion. 
She  remembered  how  she  had  herself  giTen 
Mr.  Edmondson  the  impression  there  was 
something  wrong  about  Eunice ;  and  now  con- 
science— no,  a  dread  of  family  disgrace  in  the 
person  of  her  niece — troubled  her  consider- 
ably. It  was  plain  to  her,  that  she  had  herself 
put  the  destroyer  on  the  track  of  her  niece. 
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"  Hft^e  yon  seen  Mr.  Edmondson  yet?**  she 
asked,  almost  daily  of  her  hasbaad.  Bui  Mr. 
Gregory*  irhose  anxieties  on  the  subject  had 
never  been  very  disturbing,  inyariably  said  no. 

Abont  this  time,  cards  of  inyitation  were 
received  from  a  family  of  high  social  standing 
in  the  city— a  family  whose  position  was  not 
based  oii  wealth,  but  on  something  harder  to 
acquire,  and  more  enduring.  The  Gregorys 
were  flattered  by  the  notice  taken  of  them  in 
this  iuTitation,.  and  were  at  special  pains,  like 
all  Tolgar  people,  to  make  an  imposing  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion. 

The  company  was  not  large,  but  select ;  and, 
oertainly,  Mrs.  Gregory  and  her  two  daughters 
did  make  an  appearance.  There  were  no  such 
displays  of  costly  laces  and  jewels  in  the 
rooms.  The  guests  were  in  two  large  parlors, 
opening  into  each  other  by  folding  doors. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gregorys,  Mr. 
Edmondson  moved  through  the  room  in  which 
ihey  sat,  and,  seeing  them,  joined  their  circle. 
There  was  nothing  of  coldness  of  reserve  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Gregory  or  her  daughters, 
toward  the  man  whose  apparent  relation  with 
respect  to  thdr  niece  and  cousin,  was  of  a 
questionable  character,  but  a  fluttering  plea- 
sure that  was  not  concealed.  No  one  who  saw  J 
the  smiles  with  which  he  was  received,  and  the  > 
pleased  affability  that  was  maintained,  could  > 
have  imagined  how  the  case  really  stood.  I 

Mr.  Edmondson  was  still  talking  with  the  \ 
Gregorys,  when  a  movement  indicated  a  selec-  ^ 
tion  of  partners  for  dancing.  The  young  man,  \ 
instead  of  asking  Harriet  to  take  a  place  with  S 
him  on  the  floor,  merely  bowed  and  withdrew.  \ 
In  a  little  while,  gay  music  filled  the  air,  and  >  sense,  as  well  as  good  taste.  But,  who  are 
beauty  wheeled  in  intervolving  circles  through  j  these  relatives  ?    Do  they  live  in  Boston?" 


the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gregory  and  her  daughters, 
radiant  with  beauty  and  feeling. 

•*What  a  sweet,  pure,  lovely  face  it  is,*'  re- 
marked a  lady,  who  had  seen  tbe  countenance 
of  Mr.  Edmonson's  partner.  She  addressed 
Mrs.  Ghregory,  but  received  no  response.  If 
she  had  looked  at  her  closely,  she  would  have 
noticed  a  sickly  pallor  on  her  face. 

"  His  Jianeer,  I  believe,"  said  another  lady, 
turning  to  the  one  who  had  spoken. 

«Ah!   Is  that  so?"    With  some  interest. 

<'Yes;  and  I  admire  the  manly  indepen- 
dence which  has  determined  his  choice." 

<<Why  so?  It  strikes  me,  judging  from  the 
countenaQce  I  saw  just  now,  that  manly  inde- 
pendence could  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
selection." 

*' And  I  presume  had  not;  but  we  are  apt  to 
speak  after  this  fashion,  when  a  young  man  in 
his  position  and  with  his  prospects,  selects  a 
poor  girl  for  his  life  companion— one  standing 
quite  alene  in  the  world,  and  self-dq>endent." 

«  And  this  is  her  case?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"AMissHadley."  ^ 

"What  of  her?" 

"  She  is  a  teacher  in  Miss  R 's  school." 

"Ah?" 

"Tes;— «nd  I  am  told  that  she  chose  the 
life  of  a  teacher,  in  preference  to  idle  depen- 
dence on  wealthy  relatives  who  offered  her  a 
home." 

"  Noble  girl !  I  Uke  that  I"  was  the  warmly- 
spoken  response.  ."The  true  woman  proved 
itself  there.    Our  young  friend  showed  good 


the  rooms.  No  one  bad  offered  a  hand  to  either 
of  the  Miss  Gregorys,  and  they  sat,  in  some 
disappointment,  where  they  had  taken  their 
places,  on  entering  the  parlors.  Mr.  Edmond« 
son  was  on  the  floor,  in  the  other  room,  but 
they  were  not,  at  first,  from  their  position,  able 
to  make  out  his  partner,  of  whom  they  could 
only  ^t  fleeting  glimpses,  as  she  swept  to  the 
outer  circles  in  the  mazy  figures.     They 


"Tes;  but  I  have  not  heard  their  names. 
They- are,  as  I  understand,  rich  nobodies,  who 
offered  her  a  home  to  save  appearances,  but 
who  never  countenanced  her  after  she  elected 
independence  and  a  teacher's  life." 

"And  Mr.  Edmondson  is  really  going  to 
marry  her  ?" 

"  0,  yes.    That  is  aU  settled,  I  hear." 

"  Then  I  shall  claim  her  as  a  friend.    Give 


that  she  was    tall,   beautifully  formed,   and  I  me  the  womanly  quality,  and  I  will  let  others 
graceful  in  her  movements,  but  attired  with  >  content  themselves  with  the  efilgies  of  women, 


exceeding  plainness.  Her  face  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  toward  them,  when  her  person  was 
seen. 

Who  was  she  ?  That  was  the  one  question 
in  their  thoughts.  The  solution  came.  As  ^e 
figures  took  a  reverse  motion,  the  faces  of  the 
dancers  were  seen  successively,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Edmottdson's  partner  was   presented  to 


elaborately  made  up,  that  flutter  in  our  social 
circles  like  butterflies,  and  who  are  about  as 

;  substantial    as    these  aerial   brings.     Money 
will  give  you  such  creatures  by  the  hundred ; 
but  solid  substance- women  are  of  rarer  pro- 
duction." 
The  Gregorys  heard  no  more,  for  the  two 

>  ladies  arose  and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
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WM  before  fiye,  at  least  I  lest  nn  hour's  sleep 
ia  conseqoenoe — I  heard  Tim  orying  out  lustily 
for  help.  His  room  was  just  over  ours*  but  it 
ivas  necessary  to  walk  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing through  the  old-fashioned,  rambling  hall 
ere  one  could  gain  access  to  his  room,  the 
stairway  belonging  to  it  being  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  hall.  I  did  not  need  Mrs.  Oliver's 
urging  to  hasten  my  movements,  but  dipping 
into  an  old  night  gown  and  a  pair  of  slippers, 
I  hurried  through  the  hall,  smiling  to  myself 
as  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  only  wanted  the 
laced  hat  to  complete  the  costume  of  the  Laird 
ef  Dumbiedikes  where  he  interferes  to  protect- 
Jennie  Deans  from  the  violence  of  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie. 

"  Och  I  howld  aff  wi'  ye,  Fin',  an'  it  be  yer- 
self  comed  back  1  For  the  luve  o'  heaven  lave 
me,  lave  mel  There's  a  dear  soul  now,  an' 
I'U  gie  y er  widow  lashings  o'  goold.  I  wondher 
how  ye  can  have  the  heart  to  tormint  me,  and 
ne  making  restitushun  to  a  farden  (farthing) 
to  the  widow  McGann  I" 

The  last  of  this  was  muttered  with  his  head 
under  the  bedclothes,  which  were  no  little 
agitated  by  Tim's  excessive  trembling. 

<*  What  is  all  this,  Tim — are  you  crasy  ? 
Who  are  you  talking  to,  or  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?  Here  you  have  roused  the  house, 
and  frightened  Mrs.  Oliver  out " 

**  Och!  Master  Oliver,  save  me  from  him,  4Nr 
sorra  the  one  o'  me  'U  iver  set  another  fut  on 
the  rod." 

''What  are  you  shaking  there  for?  For 
shame,  Tim ;  a  man  of  your  age  to  huddle 
under  the  bedclothes  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
Get  up !"  (authoritatively.) 

"  Tare  an  ages  I  how  can  I,  an'  him  making 
all  manner  of  faces  at  me  ?" 

I  began  to  think  I  had  a  lunatic  on  my 
hands. 

**Himf  who  do  you  mean,  Tim?"  I  inquired, 
in  a  coaxing  tone,  **  I  see  no  one ;  there  is  no 
person  here  but  you  and  I.  Who  is  making 
£ftces  at  you?    You  are  surely  dreaming." 

**  Is  he  gone  thin?"  and  Tim  ventured  to  let 
ne  pull  the  clothes  down  from  his  head,  glanc- 
ing up  to  the  ceiling,  while  his  teeth  fairly 
chattered  with  fear  and  terror.  ^^  Dhrammg^ 
is  it?  Whisper  a  wee,  Mr.  Oliver;  I^vt  Mtm 
hit  gkott  I  I  seen  it  as  plain  as  I  see  you,  an' 
it's  myself  mislikes  to  belave  it;  but  faix! 
wan's  sight  must  e'en  be  trusted,  the  more 
betoken — Howly  Mither!  save  me.  Master 
Oliver — save  me !"  and  Tim  suddenly  ducked 
his  head  under  the  bedclothes  again,  shivering 
in  an  agony  of  fright. 


The  man  is  raving  mad,  I  said  to  myseU^  as 
I  oast  about  for  means  to  rid  myself  of  this 
annoyance.  He  heard  me  as  I  was  about  *o 
leave  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  donning 
some  heavier  garments. 

*'  For  the  luve  o'  heaven  don't  lave  me  here 
alone.  Master  Oliver !  that's  a  darling  J  an'  I'll 
just  confess  t'ye  an'  resign  me  sitooashnn  this 
blessed  minit,  for  I  can't  stand  this  at  all,  at  all  1" 

"What  is  the  poor  fool  gabbling  about  now?" 
I  demanded  angrily,  as  I  turned  toward  tiia 
window  and  opened  the  blinds. 

<'  God  bless  you !"  cried  Tim,  as  he  heard  tlia 
blinds  creaking,  throwing  the  beMotfaes  aaida 
and  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  *'why  didn't  you 
think  ov  that  sooner?  Begorrai  I'm  most 
dead  wi'  fright — bad  scran  to  him  I  Och  I  but 
that's  the  blissid  sunlight,  ony  way ;  sure,  an' 
he'll  no  venture  back  in  broad  daylight,  Mb. 
OUver?" 

**  Tim,"  I  said,  advancing  to  his  side,  and 
assuming  a  serious  manner,  as  a  suspicion 
entered  my  mind,  **  there  is  something  wrong 
here—your  conscience  must  be  troubling  you." 

«*  Indade,  Mr.  OUver " 

<*8top,  whose  ghost  have  you  seen  ?" 

«  Fin'  McGann's."  I  sat  down  beaide  hia 
with  a  smile,  s^ing, 

**  Tim,  people  with  olear  consciences  don't 
tremble  as  you  are  doing  now ;  there  is  moi% 
than  a  ghost  here." 

*<  Ye  may  well  say  that,  sir;  but  may  I  sop 
sorrow  wi'  a  spoon  o'  grief  durin  the  remain- 
dher  o'  my  lateral  life,  if  Fin'  McGann's  ghost 
did'nt  walk  over  the  ceilin'  afore  yer  honor*a 
vei7  eyes,—- but  m^  be  it's  only  permitted  to 
m«  to  see  it,  tho'  sorra  the  one  o'  me  feels  obli- 
gated to  thim  for  that  same  privilidge,  the 
more  be  token  my  stomachs  was  ill  able  to  bear 
it,  consithering  I  naether  tasted  bit  or  sup  from 
momin'  till  night,  (except  a  drap  o'  whiskey  I 
got  from  the  cook  in  the  mornin')  wi'  the  frighi 
I  get  yesterday ;  biit  I'U  just  resign,  Mr.  OU- 
ver; I'U  just  resign  my  sitooashun,  an'  maj 
be  he'll  lave  me  in  peace." 
I     **  And  who  was  Fin'  McGann  ?" 

<*  It's  a  long  story,  Mr.  OUver,  an'  may  be  it 
ud  no  plaise  ye  to  hear  it, — but  Fin'  an'  I  wer* 
loons  thegither  in  the  ould  counthry,  an'  wa 
had  ay  a  bit/oiousy  until  Fin'  married  Biddj 
Dougherty,  an'  thin  the  bit  grew  to  a  muckle, 
an'  so  wan  day  he  rappit  me  ower  the  crown 
for  sayin'  just  nothin'  at  all,  oonsithering  I 
was  his  aqual,  an'  so— an'  so  I  returned  tb« 
compUment  w'  hearvy  intherist." 

**  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  infer  from  thatf 

"  Why,  sir,  he  went  to  his  bed— it's  meself 
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miilikM  to  ihii^  ot  it ;  but  it  WM  a  Iklr  fight 
•8  «Ter  ivas  seen! — he  went  to  his  bed,  an' 
niYer  left  it  till  he  was  earrled  out  feet  fore- 
most, an'  that's  the  whole  of  if 

<*I  don't  wouder  at  your  troubled  oon- 
seienoe,  Tim,  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-orea- 
ture  on  joar  head." 

'*  I  teU  je  it  was  a  fair  fight  1  An*  did'nt  I 
make  restitooshim  to  his  widow?  Bore  an'  I 
offered  to  fight  ony  o*  the  name,  besides  payin' 
all  expenses — a  good  penny  it  was,  as  I  haTe 
OMise  to  remimbei^— <lid'nt  I  make  restitoosbun, 
eien  to  his  dndeen  th«kt  I  broke  when  I  rapped 
him  ower  the  erown  7" 

**  But  what  do  yon  want  to  confess  to  me  ? — 
there  ia  something  on  your  mind — out  with  it 
aionoe." 

'*  Why,  thin,*4mt  may  be  it  nd  do  as  well 
to-morrow  V* 

*<  No  1  I  want  no  more  bawling  at  this  hour 
of  the  day.  What  has  your  oonfession  to  do 
with  Fin'  MeGann's  ghost!  By  the  way,  what 
did  the  ghost  look  Uker 

**  Och !  Ur.  OUTor,"  replied  Tim,  with  his 
hand  oier  his  heart,  «likb  nothing  that  iTer 
was  seen  by  mortal;  scnnetimes  it  was  like  the 
face  OT  the  moon,  only  far  brighter;  an'  some- 
times it  had  wings,  that  wur  niver  at  rest;  but 
ditil  the  flap  could  wan  heai^-sure  an'  that 
was  awftil;  to  see  it  ilyin'  oyer  you,  an'  around 
you,  always  threatnin'  to  ate  you  up,  body  an' 
Bowl,  an'  still  nivir  coming  near  you! — an' 
sometimes  it  made  feces— indade,  I  may  say  it 
has  nivir  got  rid  of  Fin's  bad  habits— he  was 
always  a  makin  or  ugly  faces — an'  whUper  a 
w€$f  Mr<  Oliver ;  sometimes  it  was  like  a  blue 
flame  ready  to  lick  wan  up,  an'  it's  meself  thinks 
that  was  the  worst  or  all." 

There  conld  be  no  doubt  of  Tim's  sineeHty ; 
he  trembled  violently,  even  when  describing 
the  apparition;  still,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
a<daiowledge  the  presence  of  a  ghost  in  my 
honse,  which  I  flattered  myself  was  as  orderly 
and  well-kept,  (thanks  to  Mrs.  Oliver,)  as  any 
house  in  the  village. 

**  When  did  you  see  this  first  V* 

••  Yesterday,  early  i'  the  momln'." 

"At  what  hour?" 

«<If  I  don't  misremimber,  about  four,  or  a 
thrifle  later." 

'<How  did  it  get  into  the  room — you  say  it 
flew  over  you  ?" 

**  Faix !  iv  ye'll  only  tell  me  that  same,  Mr. 
Oliver,  I'd  be  obligated  to  ye  foriver,  and  a 
day  longer.  Av  coorse  it  flew  over  me;  it 
oould'nt  worry  me  much,  if  it  wint  undher  the 
bed  out  ov  sight" 


«♦  How  large  was  it?  describe  it  particularly 
now." 

•♦Arrah  an'  hav'n't  I  just  attimpted  that 
same,  only  me  language  fhlled  me  intirely. 
Sure  an'  I  could  naether  tell  ye  the  hoith  nor 
the  breadth  ov  it ;  but,"  pointing  from  one  bed- 
post to  another,  as  he  spoke,  **  it  waver'd  f^om 
yander  to  yander — sometimes  it  was  big  as  a 
plate,  (whin  it  drew  its  wings  in,  an'  gaped  at 
me,  an'  me  lyin'  on  the  broad  o*  me  back  in 
the  dark,)  an'  thin  again  it  flashed  out,  (that 
was  when  it  resimbled  a  blue  flame,)  as  broad 
as  the  bed,  an'  broader  too ;  but  the  worst  ov 
it  was  the  settlin!  Och!  when  it  rin 'round 
an*  'round  fominst  me  very  face,  dancin'  an* 
shiverin'  like  nothin'  that  iver  was  een  wi' 
mortal  eyes!" 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
"Well,  Tim,  I  will  sleep  with  you  to-night. 
But  you  will  keep  this  a  secret;  say  nothing  to 
any  one,  and  I  will  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
strange  affair.  Gome,  put  on  your  clothes,  and 
go  down ;  I  will  stay  here  until  you  leave  the 
room." 

He  obeyed  me  with  alacHty.  When  he  left 
me  alone,  I  examined  the  room,  but  found  no 
clue  to  the  mysterious  apparition!  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Oliver  if 
she  had  missed  any  valuables  lately.  Tes,  she 
had  lost  her  ear-rings,  a  very  pretty  cloak,  and 
a  silver  thimble;  but  she  knew  where  they 
went,  or  rather,  she  knew  they  had  been  stolen 
by  a  beggar  woman — that  was  the  thanks  she 
received  for  taking  such  people  in.  But  the 
woman  should  never  enter  the  house  again ! 

When  night  came,  I  told  Mrs.  Oliver  my  plan, 
and  ascended  with  Tim  to  his  room,  there  to 
defend  him  tntrn  the  ghost  of  his  old  enemy, 
Fin'  McGann.  I  was  sleeping  soundly,  when 
Tim  drove  his  sharp  elbow  into  my  side,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  my  ribs,  about  half  past  four 
the  next  morning;  and,  looking  up,  I  beheld 
a  bright  light  circling  over  my  head,  with  a 
strange,  irregular  motion.  -  The  room  was  dark; 
and  when  I  had  looked  at  the  light  a  minute  or 
two  in  silence,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  singular  movements  of  Mr.  MeGann's  ghosl. 
I  rose  and  approached  the  window,  threw  open 
the  blinds,  and  gated  down  upon  the  ground; 
then  closed  the  blinds  again,  and  went  back  to 
bed  to  comfort  Tim,  who  lay  trembling  and 
moaning  under  the  bed-clothes. 

"Tim,  look  up." 

"  Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sir.  Och  ! 
wnrra!  wurra!  but  I'm  in  I  he  hoith  of  misery! 
Have  ye  niver  a  Bible  or  a  prayer  tx>  dhrive 
him  away,  Master  Oliver  ?** 
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*'  Tim,  ibis  is  all  aoaseiipa;  you  maj  m  well 
meet  him  first  as  last." 

**Oeli!  whj  did  I  stay  in  the  house,  aooahlal 
whin  it  was  all  wan  whether" — 

**  Tim,  did  you  ever  know  me  to  dtoeiTe 
you  V* 

**I  wonder  that  ye  az  me  such  a  ques* 
tion; — but  pit  Fin'  out  o'  the  room  at  wonst>  or 
he*ll  dhriye  me  disthraoted — an'  ye  can  do  it ; 
do  it  at  wonst^  for  the  Inye  o'  heaven,  Master 
OUverl" 

**  Tim,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  I  pre- 
mise to  banish  Fin*  McGann's  ghost  forcTer— 
provided  you  confess  the  truth.  But,  if  you 
don't,  McGann's  ghost  will  follow  you  erery- 
where,  for  it  is  a  ghost  that  can  only  be  *  laid' 
in  one  way,  and  I  very  much  doubt  your  ability 
to  *  lay'  it  alone." 

<<  Well,  sir^bttt  is  ii  there  now?" 

"Look  for  yourself." 

"Mel  how  can  you  be  so  dhroU,  an'  me  in 
snch  misery  1  Oeh  1  but  this  it  beyant  ivery* 
thingJ" 

1*  It  will  go  worse  with  you  yet,  if  you  don't 
confess  what  you  done  with  Mrs.  Oliver's 
cloak." 

'*  Sure  an'  I  gave  it  to— phat  the  dlvil  am  I 
sdyitt'r  What  do  I  know  about  her  cloak?—- 
ax  the  beggar  woman." 

**  Did  you  give  the  ear-rings  away  toot  the 
truth?  or  I'll  pull  the  clothes  firom  your 
Ikeadl" 

«*Yis,  yisl  To  be  sure!  an'  the  tliimUe! 
an'  the  gloves,  an*  the  bit  lace— -they  all  wint 
the  same  way — ^bad  scran  to  the  diel  that  en- 
ticed me  1" 

**  WeH,  you  will  recover  them  again,  or  go 
to  prison,  Tim :  I  give  you  your  choice." 

*^Me!  how  can  /recover  them,  an'  the  jade 
aff  to  AusiralU  wi'  thai  spalpema,  Dan  MoGirire  ? 
But  dhrive  the  ghost  .away,  an'  I'll  confess 
iverything — there's  a  darling !" 

**  Confess  first,.— you  are  such  a  Har,  that 
I  can't  believe  a  word  you  say." 

**  An'  you  promise  on  the  honor  ov  a  gintle- 
man  to  'lay'  the  ghost^is  it  there  yet?" 

"Yes,  just  over  your  head.  Come;  your 
confession." 

<<  An'  if  I  have  naething  to  confess  ?" 

"Very  well;  you  can  May'  the  ghost  at  your 
leisure." 

"  Don't,  don't  lave  me  here  alone.  There  is 
Y  the  bill  at  the  butcher's,  an'  there  is  the  bill  at 
the  grocer's,  an'  the  baker's  bill,  an' — an'  that's 
all,  as  thnie  as  I'm  a  sinner !" 

**AhI  indeed!  And  what  do  these  bills 
mean,  pray  ?" 


"Sure  an'  your  kard  o'  .cpffpuhenshnn, 
Does'nt  my  sis^iv  Mrs.  MoQraw,  live  at  the 
end  ov  the  lane  wi'  a  wkeen  hungry  monthn 
around  her,  an*  does'nt  y#r  hoaer  have  lashingft 
o'  gude  thingv  an'  to  sparer  am'nt  I  the  wan 
that  diz  the  ey^nda,  for  by  woilun'  in  the  gar- 
den ?  How  could  /  help  throwiflk'  *  mouthfiiL 
to  the  wanes  (children)  an'  I  their  only  undo  t 
U  was  a  sin  foff  ye  M>  timpli  m^" 

«<  And  so  you  have  been  feeding  your  sistet^ 
family  at  my  evpcuAC*  you  rascal !" 

Tim  made  no  reply.:  prohiUUy ,  h% >  dsemeit 
a  reply  nnneoessary.  I  however  opened  tha 
blinds  a  second  time,  and  oompelied  him  to 
look  at  a  bUcket  of  water  which  sal  on  the 
ground  at  a  little  distajice  from  the  house.  (I 
ascertained  afterward  that  a  bucket  had  becA 
plae^  there  by  .the  oook,  pho  wma  an  early 
riser.)  Then  closing  them,  I  bada  him  look 
up  to  the  ceiling,  where  Fin'  MoGann's  ghost 
shivered  above  the  bed.  But,  to  prove  the 
matter,  I  ^>ened  the  blinds  a  third  time,  and 
aiming  a  stick  at  the  bucket,  struck  it  an«  oa* 
side,  then  closing  the  blinds  hastily,  oom- 
manded  him  to  Ckbaerve  Mr.  McGann's' gbee^ 
(which  of  course  was  simply  the  reflecticm  of 
the  water  upon  the  oeiling,*)  as  it  ^^read  its' 
wiugs'  over  the  bed,  deseribing  at  the  same 
time  an  irr^pilar  circle.  ^ 

"  There  is  nothing  ihete  bni  the  refleetles 
of  the  sunlight  from  that  bucket  of  water 
below  us :  here  is  the  proof.  If  I  turn  down 
these  slats  ao,p>  disappears ;  but  your  guilty 
conscience  gave  it  the  face  of  Fin'  MeGmnn, 
and  the  wings  of  a  demon ;  and  that  wJuelt 
is  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  innocent  ohildreiiy 
your  fears  caused  you  to  view  aa  *  blue  flamee» 
ready  to  lick  you  up.'  You  can  go,  Tim;  I 
never  was  partial  to  cowards,  and  I  hasre 
ten  partiality  for  a  thiet  I  am  veiy  tltank- 
M  to  Mr.  MoGann's  ghost  for  the  disoovwy 
I  have  made,  for  I  have  no  doubt  you  would 
have  managed  to  deceive  us  five  montto. 
longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Uiie  fortuMKb 
•Ghost!'" 

In  conclusion,  X  have  only  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Oliver  reprimanded  mc  for  letting  the  scoun- 
drel off  so  easily,  and  even  now  she  is  aocne- 
ing  herself  with  stupidity,  in  permittiag  her 
man-of-all-work  to  swell  our  bills,  forty  edU  - 
dollars  more  than  they  should  be;  hewoT«r« 
we  both  owe  Fin'  McQann's  ghost  our  ever- 
lasting gratitude  for  the  lesson  we  learned 
through  it. 


*  The  above  story  ia  founded  upon  afa^ 
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THE    PORTRAIT.  <  WhaJ  tkough  the  bloMom  of  Jw  h«^  had  fad©d, 

BT   SARAH   PAU8ETT.  ? 

,        S  All  floirera  mast  fade  and  fall  in  pain  and  sorrow, 

I«haDgi  iipomb*  waU,  doet  diomied  and  loDelss       ^hat  fruit  may  grow  and  ripen  on  the  morrow. 
A  woman's  iao«,  a  faded  portrait  only  ? 

.     ,     ,  ^  ,  ,  S  Bowed  low  in  roifering^  yet  blind  no  longer. 

Of  one  lonflT  dead,  whose  name  I  know  not  eren,  S  g.  ^    i.     i*r         i  ^ 

VI  uu«  ivu|5  uvnt.,  w  uvD«  ^     ^    ..  S  She  rose  onto  her  life-work  purer,  stronger. 

Yet  one  who  has,  I  know,  loved,  suffered,  striTen.  i 

,.,,,<  Dead  lay  love's  fire  with  all  its  glowing  flashes. 
Some  eyes  are  open  books,  soul-reoord.  wewly^  y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^j^l^„  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^l^^^ 

Books  where  the  inner  life  is  written  dearly. 

«     .,1.  -r «.               a^..     at.        >  $1"'  every  soul  teoie  hidden  seeds  are  lying 

So  still  I  Mnger  »  night  gather,  o'er  me,  ThMn^upHKiBfc»iMlWoe»toflewe»uiM^ 

BMdiBghtr  life  in  those  deep  eyes  before  me-  •  *     >    "T-"Trg"^«p-eiPM»«ta*»*»«w»i."«»w«»u«Hjrw«* 

.„.  ,       ,  .,..,.  ,./.   xt    ,  5  Pull  many  souls  in  close  locked  cells  imprison 

When  crowds  who  rest  with  hearts  no  Ufe-throb    ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 

giving,  /  o  o  o  o- 

Wrote  their  life  songs  in  deeds,  toiled,  lived  as  we  ?  But  some  know  never  their  own  riches  measure, 

are  living,  S  They  have  no  keys  that  may  unlook  the  treasure. 

A  child  reamed  o'er  the^nmay  summer  meadow,      %  Thank  Ood!  there  is  a  sphere  where  fonla  oped 
Dreaming  alone  within  tbe  mnpla'e  ahadow,  ?         never 

_.,,  -„.,,  .         ^  jrt<^'*  ••^  ^  1*K^*>  ■"•y  ^  unloeked  forever. 

Till  full  her  heart  grow  of  sweet,  wayward  fancies,  >  -o  .f 

Thoughts  only  wakened  in  these  waking  trances.      <  gj^^jy  ,^,  ^^  whea Jifc'*  imootb  path  waa  ended, 
LilVs  spring^flowera  hlooMed;  Mnging  the  walked  I  The  weaiy  sUirs  of  suffering  aM^ended. 

n  .u      ».!./••*       J     -Av        u  Ai^j  Av        >  Sorrow,  to  her,  was  but  a  key,  God  bidden, 

Gathered  the  fairest,  and  With  wnbeami.tled  them»  s  ,,.    ^        ,  ^.        „    .       v  «         i^i.         vj 

^  <  That  oped  the  cell  where  her  soul's  wealth  was  hid- 

A  dream  ;  fn  whose  day-dawn  of  glory  breaking     c    .     den ; 

Life  .e.m.d  t«n,Bg.r.d,  th«n.  the  d«.d  awaking,    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

•When  the  heart  buriea  iU  twtt,  broltaa  TiticM,   .     I  Of  angai»htbn>Bghh«rh«art-*h«WMi»dth»gl*Br. 
Grope,  in  th«  dark  .bMt  from  it.  teat  »\,tiuu  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^,_  ^^^  ^p^„,j_  ^^  ^  ^_ 

When  the  sonl  wakens  from  the  spell  that  bound  It,  )         '*®" 

To  see  its  ehains,  the  gilded  cage,  around  It.  S  The  sunny  pMh  wiiere  she  had  walked  fat  gladneis, 

Some,  when  the  idobi  of  theis  lore  hava  periehed,    <  ^^^^J^""  "*"«'  »nd  higher  lay  before  her- 

Mourn,   helpless,  o'er  the  gmve  of   dayHi,««.  ^^^  ^«^  ^«' 8*°*^^  *»°' »*«  ^"^^  ^"  ^  «"  ^«'- 

cherished,  >  With  elearer  vision  and  with  larger  seeing 

-t.  a.^       at.    1-      A   ti    •  ^         ai.         ..i.  >  Tho  hiddcu  wcolth  andfeaBied^f  Itt  lioT bolng — 

Shut  from  the  heart  all  gladness  there  abiding,         S  * 

Till  they  grow  eloudt  on  earth,  the  sunlight  hiding.  I  Winged  thought-birds  ft^m  their  slumber  wakened 


And  some,  with  hearto  pride-locked,  in  whoM»  oeUt  >  ^^M*  thalif  freed  might  soar  and  sing  fcwver. 
clouded  S 

Lie  ghastly  griefs  unburied  and  unsh.ouded \  Slowly  she  oped  the  cage  where  they  were  lying, 

s  Praying,  "  God  bless  them,  speed  their  wings  for 
Tread  ^»e  gay  rounds  of  revelry  beside  them  /         flying  Y 

To  drown  the  waitings  of  regret  that  ebtde  them.    > ,,  ,  ,  ,^  ^    ^  .^  ,  .     ,  . 

s  **  Let  them  go  forth  theur  wny,  in  gladnees  wmging^ 

Ah !  there  were  dreary  hours,  and  days  unx^um>  <  ^^  Hope  and  Love,  of  Faith, and  Patienoe  singing 

wv  ^{^  llvv      ^1      X.     %.    A      4t»      .       *     {"Bringing  a  little  Hfh*  to  pathwiiy«&««y, 
When  Faith  bowed  low  her  head,  and  Hope's  voice    ^  lugj^nSi^ie  unto  ^  W^ 
slumbered —  ? 

)  Wakened  to  life,  and  freed  ft^m  bonds  that  bound 
When  in  a  forest  dark  the  groped  benighted,  ?         them, 

Crumbling,  at  every  stap,  Hope's  leaflata  hinted.  V  They  flew  into  the  busy  worid  around  them— 

At  last  she  ceased  to  struggle ;  faint  and  weary,       <  Some  soaring  eagles  to  the  light  upspringing. 
Her  soul  looked  upward,   through  the  darkness  >  Some  litUe  spring-birds  by  the  wayside  singing. 
dreary  \ 

^  There  were  lone  aebing  hearta,  ]«»g  bowed  in  ior- 
A  light  dawned  downward  on  her  spirit  slowly. 
She  clasped  it,  bowing  in  thanksgiving  lowly.  \  To  whom  they  sang  of  sunlight  oa  tha  Baoow. 
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With  folded  wings  they  perehed,  like  robins,  lowly. 
Singing  of  ftll  things  sweet  and  all  things  holy. 
Till  careless  ears  long  deaf  to  music  listened, 
Till  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  teardrops  glistened — 
Till  souls  long  darkened  sought  the  sunshine  golden, 
Ouce  more  turned  backward  to  their  visions  olden. 
Sang — antil  fainting  hearts  for  life  grew  stronger, 
And  rose  to  struggle  on  a  little  longer. 

So  on  they  flew,  and  left  the  darkness  lighter, 
Left  light  behind  that  made  their  pathway  brighter. 

Then  backward  came  their  way  in  sunlight  winging, 
An  olive  branch  onto  the  watcher  bringing. 

Toiling  and  trusUng  the  far  goal  grew  nearer — 
The  darkness  passed  away,  her  sight  grew  clearer. 

So  life's  rich  harvest  ripened  slow  around  her. 
The  fruit  was  growing,  bliss  and    God's    peace 
crowned  her. 

Then  looking  backward  o'er  her  pathway  lowly. 
Saw  it  transfigured  in  the  sunlight  holy. 

Saw  with  ftonl^ight  eaol^  ragged  step  and  briar. 
Murmuring,''!  thank  Theel    they  have  led  me 
higher." 

Death— ^nay,  not  death,  though  called  so  in  our 

blindness. 
To  her  'twas  but  God's  erowning  deed  of  kindness. 

Some  day  her  smile  grew  holier  and  brightar, 
Some  day  her  spirit  grew  a  little  whiter ; 

Her  soul  that  budded  long  had  upward  risen 
Burst  into  perfisot  blossom  from  its  prison. 

After  the  toil  and  waiting  rest  was  given  t 

There  was  less  light  on  earth,  and  more  in  Heaven. 


MT    GREAT    BARGAIN. 

BT  OLAKA  AUGUSTA. 

** So  ohei^,  marm;  such  a  bargain!  real 
ailk  and  worsted — looks  as  well  in  a  dress  as 
the  silk  tissue,  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
grenadine !     Only  one  shilling  per  yard  !*' 

The  eloquent  pedler  held  up  the  flimsy 
fabric  in  the  best  light-,  and  gave  it  an  artistic 
whirl  over  his  arm,  that  it  might  catch  the 
stray  beam  of  sunlight  that  fell  into  the  room. 

''But  isn't  it  a  trifle  narrower  than  such 
goods  usually  are  ?*'  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

Such  a  look  of  wounded  pride  as  he  east  at 
me! 

*'  No,  marm,  not  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch ! 
I  assure  you  upon  my  honor!  But  even  if  it 
was  it  would  be  a  monstrous  cheap  dress— <log 
cheap.  Why,  marm,  you  couldn't  get  up  a 
tissue  for  less  than  twelve  dollars,  and  here  I 
offer  you  a  ftiU  pattern— eighteen  yards,  you'll 
want  it  made  with  tuoks — for  three  dollars! 
Only  tliiBkof  it!" 


Yes,  I  know  it  is  very  cheap,  but  I  don't 
really  think  I  need  it.     I  have  several  summer 

dresses  now,  and " 

^'  Oh,  indeed  marm,"  put  in  the  velnble  ped- 
ler, «that  is  no  excuse  for  declining  suoh  » 
bargain — no  excuse  at  alL  A  drees  will  keep 
until  it  is  wanted,  and  anything  of  this  kind  is 
always  fashionaUe.  It  will  be  Just  the  thing 
for  next  summer,  and  you  can  have  it  made 
up  at  your  leisure." 

«  Tes,  bat  I  make  it  a  rule " 

«  Oh,  well,  but  rules  must  be  broken  som^- 
times,  you  know.  A  handsome  lady  needs  a 
great  many  new  dresses,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
observe  that  of  all  my  beautiful  customers  the 
one  before  me  is  best  fitted  to  adorn  my  goods. 
I  shall  really  feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that  anythmg  my  taste  seleoted  would  be 
worn  by  one  so  charming." 

The  rascal  was,  evidently,  well  posted  up  in 
regard  to  the  accessible  points  of  the  fair  sex. 
'<  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  which 
does  not  apply  so  closely  that  I  need  resent  it," 
I  said  quietly,  <<  but  I  think  I  will  not  take  the 
drees.    I  can  do  Tory  well  without  it" 

'<  Oh,  I  beg  you  will  not  say  that !  I  can- 
not And  it  in  my  heart  to  carry  away  a  piece 
of  goods  that  suits  your  style  so  w^!  I 
cannot,  really  !  Bather  than  be  compelled  to 
tfiat  I  will  put  it  even  cheaper— flfteen  oe&te  a 
yard  for  eighteen  yards,  marm." 

"No,  I  will  not  take  it,  even  at  that  rate.    I 
'/  do  not  need  it" 

j  « But  you  must  have  it !  it  was  calculated 
^  expressly  for  you  I  Pink  is  so  becoming  to 
j! ladies  of  your  fair  complexion!  And  now 
look  here ;  as  it  is  you,  and  as  I  hope  to  deserve 
your  future  patronage,  I  will  let  you  have  it 
for  ninepence  a  yard— cheaper  than  anything 
you  ever  heard  tell  of." 

He  had  hit  the  mark  at  last  The  tempts* 
tion  was  too  great  for  a  fashionable  woman 
with  a  limited  purse  to  withstand,  and  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents  immedi- 
ately found  its  way  f^om  my  port  monnaie  into 
the  pocket  of  the  pedler. 

The  pink  balsorine  was  mine— eighteen 
yards  of  it — and  I  had  made  a  great  bar- 
gain! 

Prate  of  honesty  and  magnanimity  toward 
our  fellow  men  as  much  as  we  like,  there  is  a 
latent  love  of  a  good  bargain  in  the  breast  of 
every  hnman  being.  When  we  purchase  anj- 
thing  we  like  to  get  our  money's  worth,  and  if 
we  happen  to  get  a  trifle  more,  we  don't, 
generally,  lose  our  sleep  on  account  of  it,  but 
declare  it  was  all  luck  and  chance,  and  in* 
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murdly  feel  jubilant  over  that  same  obliging 
luek  and  ohanoe. 

Mj  new  purohaie  was  reaUj  pretty — there 
was  no  gainsaying  that — a  pale  gray  and  sub- 
dued pink»  delicate  ae  the  hue  of  a  sea-shell ; 
and  the  fabric  itself  was  shadowy  as  a  summer 
cloud — ah !  shadowy  indeed  I 

I  showed  my  great  bargain  to  my  husband 
when  he  came  home  to  dinner.  He  held  it  up 
daintily  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
surveyed  it  at  arm's  length,  as  though  it  were  a 
spider's  web,  with  the  deadly  tarantula  yet 
hiding  in  its  folds. 

••  It  is  very  pretty,  and  ao  cheap,  Edward,"  I 
said,  adopting  from  memory  the  pedler's  most 
expressive  air  of  sincerity. 

**  Tes,  so  I  should  guess,*'  was  the  reply, 
"  cheap  as  dirt  and  about  as  serviceable,  isn't 
it,  Ellen  ?  And  permit  me  to  caution  you, 
dear,  against  going  out  with  it  in  a  high  wind, 
it  would  positively  take  wings  and  fade  into 
thin  air." 

I  was  vexed  with  Edward  for  his  uncalled- 
for  remarks — but  then!  when  one  shows  a 
man  a^  great  bargain,  especially  if  that  man 
happens  to  be  one's  husband,  not  much  flatter- 
ing unction  is  generally  gained.  Men  appre- 
ciate dry  goods  bargains  so  little ! 

Well,  I  went  to  the  dressmaker's  with  my 
balsorine.  Madame  Brognere — just  ft'om 
Paris — held  it  up  with  a  professional  gesture 
which  displayed  all  its  virtues  and  graces  at  a 
glance. 

"Very  thin  indeed;  Madame  will  need 
lining,  sarsnet — blane — out,  to  be  sure,  white 
sarsnet,  twelve — no,  thirteen  yards.  It  is 
best  to  be  always  on  the  safe  side,  Madame 
knows?" 

Hum !  thirteen  yards  of  sarsnet  at  thirteen 
cents  per  yard  would  amount  to  one  dollar 
sixty-nine  cents  !  My  dress  would  not  be  so 
cheap,  after  all ! 

**And  braid  for  the  bottom — ^buttons,  two 
doxen — sewing  silk — what  will  you  trim  it 
with  ?" 

Madame  stopped  scribbling  the  items  with 
her  gold  pencil,  and  glanced  up  for  an  answer. 

**  Indeed,  I  had  scarcely  thought  it  necessary 
to  trim  so  cheap  a  dress " 

**Vraiment!  Je  m*  itoune!  Madame  is 
wrong.  The  trimming  must  make  up  for  the 
want  of  richesie  in  the  material.  We  always 
trim  this  sort  of  goods  lavishly.  Moire  an- 
tique, gimp,  or  fringe!  which  will  Madame 
Graybum  be  pleased  to  order  T  And,  oh  yes, 
lace-edging  for  the  neck  T  I  had  forgotten, 
pardormcz  mot.     Shall  it  be  linen  or  wrought  ?" 


The  voluble  tongue  of  the  Frenchwoman 
confused  me,  and  I  did  a  very  silly  thing,  as 
many  another  poor  woman  has  done  before  me. 
I  left  the  whole  affair  in  Madame's  efficient 
hands,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  odious  duty  of 
matching  trimmings,  and  selecting  sixpenny 
braids.  It  would  be  quite  as  well,  I  argued, 
and  I  should  be  spared  the  fatigue  of  a  tour 
down  Washington  street,  and  as  it  was  the 
middle  of  a  very  warm  June,  that  was  sdme 
consideration. 

In  due  course  of  time  ray  dress  came  home. 
It  was  perfectly  charming — ^five  tucks  in  the 
skirt — ^puffed  drapery  sleeves — corsage  demi- 
high,  with  a  delicate  bertke  trimmed  with  silk 
fringe,  and  edged  with  thread  lace  around  the 
neck. 

I  tried  it  on,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that 
it  became  me  wonderfully.  The  pedler  was  a 
man  of  discernment  as  well  as  taste.  Pink 
fitted  my  style  admirably, 

I  was  just  turning  away  tram  the  mirror 
with  a  well-satisfied  feeling  at  my  heart,  when 
Edward  came  up  the  steps,  and  a  moment  af- 
terward into  the  chamber,  where  I  was  still 
admiring  my  bargain. 

His  eye  glanced  quickly  over  my  person.  I 
could  see  very  plainly  that  he  admired  my 
bargain,  too. 

Vlt  it  pretty,  Nelly,"  he  said  patronixingly, 
'*and  it  suits  your  complexion  to  a  T.  But 
aha !  what  is  this  ?" 

He  made  an  unceremonious  dive  at  the  sweep 
of  the  voluminous  skirt,  and  unpinned  an 
ominously  long  strip  of  paper  which  had  been 
attached,  and  with  a  husband's  customary 
impudence  took  the  liberty  to  examine  it. 

When  he  had  fairly  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  purport  of  the  billet  he  handed  it  to  me 
with  an  expressive 

"Whew!" 

It  read  thus : 
Mes.  Edward  Gratbubit 

To  Madams  BROGiiEitB,  Br. 
To  thirteen  yards  sarsnet  at  18  cts.  yd.,  $1.69 
««  five  yards  silk  fringe  at  20      **     "        1.00  , 
*<  two  yards  thread  lace  at  40    "     "         .80 
"  sewing  silk,      -   ^    -        -        -        -      .28 

•«  buttons, .80 

"  braid,  .08 

•♦  whalebone,      -----      .10 
*«  making  up,      -        -        -  -     -        -    1.60 

$5.75 

I  drew  a  long  breath.    So  the  trimmings 

and  making  of  my  dress  had  cost  three  dollars 

and  fifty  cents  more  than  the  material  itself: 
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and  the  whole  expense  of  the  great- b«i*gaia 
was  eight  doUajrs. 

I  fully  expected  that  Edward  would  scold, 
or,  at  least,  read  me  a  lecture  on  e;|traTagaiice 
and  vanity,  but  the  model  man  did  no  such 
thing.  He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  gave  me 
a  five  and  a  two  on  the  Bunker  Hill  BanJ(,  and 
quietly  remarked — 

'*  There,  Nelly,  settle  Madarae*a  bill  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  the  remainder  you 
can  keep  to  pay  you  for  your  disappointment 
in  not  having  made  *  bargain,  after  alL" 

£dwa>d  laughed  in  my  face— the  uneourteous 
fellow — but  I  gava  him  a  kiss  for  his  impetii- 
nence,  and  the  next  day  Madamt  fivogoare's 
receipt  was  lodged  in  my  pockeU 

The  fourth  of  July  arrived,  and,  as  usnal, 
there  was  a  grand  paittde  of  military  en  the 
Common. 

Dr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Peale,  two  college 
friends  of  my  husband,  were  stopping  at  the 
Revere  for  a  fnf  days,  and  were  to  join  us  on 
the  Common.  I  had  never  seen  these  geatlo- 
nien,  but  I  knew  them  by  Edward's  frequent 
descriptions— Iiindsay  as  a  wealthy,  fsstidioue 
Southerner,  and  Peale  as  an  heneet,  matter-of- 
fact  fellow,  bound  to  make  his  way  in  this 
world  even  without  genius. 

Dr.  Lindsay  was  a  connoisseur  «f  mneh  ia- 
portanoe  in  the  fine  arta  of  feihale  dress  and 
beauty,  and,  naturally,  Edward  felt  some  Uttle 
solicitude  concerning  his  wife's  first  appear- 
anoe  before  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

I  shared  my  husband's  feeling  sufficiently  to 
wear  my  most  becoming  dress-^which  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  balsorinet  and 
when  I  was  attired  in  it,  with  the  addition  of 
point  laoe  sleeves,  and  a  geld  elseped  girdle,  I 
must  have  the  vanity  to  remark  in  private  to 
the  reader,  that  I  was  by  no  means  the  plain- 
est woman  in  Boston. 

After  all,  I  thought,  I  hadn't  oome  far  from 
making  a  bargain,  for  my  dress  was  lovely,  and 
did  not  cost  so  much — as  it  might. 

The  crowd  in  tiie  streets  was  immense,  and 
Edward  hurried  me  np  to  the  Beacon  street 
entrance  as  though  his  life  depended  on  reach- 
ing the  Common  at  a,  given  time.  Strange 
that  men  are  always  in  a  hurry. 

We  had  just  arrived  at  the  grand  centre  of 
attraction,  when -something  Impeded  my  fbr- 
ther  progress.  4.  turned,  and  beheld  a  tall, 
red-nosed  man,  with  an  immense  pair  of  whis- 
kers, standing  on  the  skirt  of  my  dress.  I 
politely  admonished  ham  of  his  offbnce^-he 
stared,  mnttored  out  an  apology,  and  with  a 
blundering  shufile  siteoeeded  in  removing  the 


/  oblmaive  m«mli«*;  but*  in  the  efi^  ha  h*d 
}  torn  the  skirt  of  my  balxorine  across,  two  wMe* 
breadths,  just  above  the  u^>er  fcuok  I 

I  was  hAfxified,  but  Edward  cams  to  the  res- 
cue with  a  supply  of  pins»  which  he  always  car- 
ries about  him-'-one  of  ius  nnforgottafi  baclHilor 
habits — and  I  was  put  in  tolerable  <»der,  as 
the  rent  was  up  too  high  to  be  noticed  below 
the  sweep  of  my  ample  Raglan* 

Presently  Edward's  friends  joined  us,  and 
the  long-expected  presentatioa  took  plaee. 
Dr.  Lindsay's  fine  eyes  took  in  evexy  detail  of 
my  toilet  at  a  glance;  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  his  friend's  wife. 

The  crowd  became  denser — and  the  clouds 

blew  up  black  and  heavy,  threatening  rain. 

Edward  proposed  that  we  should  go  hoose, 

and  invited  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Peale  to  dine 

^  with  us. 

i     We  had  some  little  distance  to  walk  before 
<  reaching  an  omnibus,  and  the  rain  overtook  us 
}  before  half  the  distance  was  passed.    Edward 
)  stepped  into  a  shop  and  purchased  an  umbrella, 
but  every  one  knows  that  there  has  never  yet 
been  an  umbrella  manufactured  that  will  pro- 
tect a  full  crinolined  lady,  aud  her '  escort^ 
entirely.    Before  we  reached  the  stand  of  the 
P*—  street  omnibus  we  were  thoroughly  vet. 
Edward,  from  time  to  time,   cast  curious 
glances  at  the  skirt  of  my  dress,  and  at  last 
my  eyes  followed  the  often  traveled  direction 
of  his.  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  inquiry. 

« Why  Nelly,  what  has  become  of  the  skirt 
of  your  drees  ?" 

It  was  a  simple  question  enough,  but  one 
that  I  eould  not  answer.  I  wondered  about  it 
myself.  The  sarsnet  was  there-— exceedingly 
prominent-'but  the  pink  balxorine  was  bean- 
tifkiMy  less,  and  growing  more  so  every  mo- 
ment.   Edward  suggested  the  cause. 

**  It  is  of  two  kinds  of  material,  and  the  rain 
is  shrinking  it,  Nelly.  But,  never  mind,  dear, 
it  can't  shrink  much  furthw — it  is  within  four 
inches  of  the  waist  nowl  So,  take  courage, 
ohUdI" 

Oh,  dear!  dear!  dear!  My  bargain!  my 
great  bargain  I  Where  was  it!  Fading  into 
air,  thin  air  1  I  could  have  wept,  from  morti- 
fied sensibility  and  wounded  pride  I 

We  were  at  the  omnibus  stand  at  last.  The 
vehicle  was  crowded,  as  such  conveyances 
always  are,  but  still  there  wss  room  for  more. 
We  got  in,  and  were  obliged  to  stand  all  the 
^^y  U^  p street,  jostled  and  thumped  un- 
mercifully by  the  stress  of  the  eager  crowd 
already  within  its  shelter^ 
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Osr  kaMttttkfn  WM  in  si^  JSdwwfd  piriled 
ike  8ti!ttpr,«Bd  tfa«  eloimiy  equtpAg*  drew  up  to 
Uie  ourbetoBe. 

Dr.  Lindsaj  and  Mr.  Peele  irere  there  be- 
fere  ue,  and,  e«  pereeiring  ofur  wodval,  the 
Dooter  eeme  geHratlj  down  the  walk  te  eoeiflt 
me  out. 

I  appreoieted  kit  poUteneae,  and  wenld  hare 
been  glad  to  haTe  made  an  aufni  descent,  but 
my  anfMrtmnate  drese  sadlj  impeded  my  k>co* 
motiTe  powers^  I  gaye  a  spring  ffMrward — 
meant  tor  m  vwy  graeeM  one^for  Dr.  Lind- 
say adnlred  grace  of  metien-^bnt,  alasl  my 
foot  caught  in  the  dtsgnsting  bakeriiia  I 
blundered,  stnmbled,  and  ^[^vswled  direetly 
into  the  dignified  Deotor'a  Caeeand  eyes^-^and 
he  was  obliged  to  put  op*  both  hands  to  keep 
me  off,  and  thersiky  prevent  hknself  from  be- 
ing oTevwhekned.  I  should  hare  landed  on' 
the  parement  but  for  Mr.  Peale,  who,  seeing 
the  eendition  of  affairs,  came  brayely  to  the 
field,  like  a  true  hero,  and  received  me  in  bis 
sturdy  arms. 

I  flew  up  to  my  ehamber,  mortified  and  vexed. 
I  could  have  cried  heartily,  if  thereby  good 
might  have  come.  I  bad  a  very  unpleasant 
conseionsnees  that  I  had  smashed  Dr.  Lind- 
say's watch  crystal,  for  I  had  oertainly  heard 
the  crack  of  breaking  glass  during  my  close 
encounter  with  him.  And  how  must  I  have 
appeared  to  the  elegant,  [esthetic  gentleman, 
in  that  horrible  dress,  dirty,  disordered,  and 
dropping  to  pieces  ?    How,  indeed  I 

I  went  to  the  fuU*length  pier  glass,  and 
took  a  surrey  of  myself.  The  view  was  any- 
thing but  flattering  to  my  vanity.  The  balio- 
rine  had  shrank  more  thma  one-third,  and  there 
was  a  flovnceof  sarsnet  hovering  foriomly  above 
ray  embroidered  cambric  skirt,  like  a  torn  ban- 
ner above  a  oonqoered  city!  Moreover,  the 
flimsy  material  of  ray  dress  was  robbed  en- 
tirely off  in  several  j^ee,  by  the  rough  hand- 
ling it  had  received  on  board  the  omnibus. 

I  took  it  off  and  hung  it  up  in  a  dark  clos^ 
and  attired  myself  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
in  a  stout  brown  silk.    I  felt  morally  sure  of  \ 
the  safety  of  that 

Dr.  Lindsay  never  allowed  me  to  think  that 
he  even  noticed  my  ungraceful  persanelU  on 
that  memorable  afternoon,  but  I  know  that  he 
did,  for  whenever  I  enter  the  room  where  he 
is,  he  unconsciously  draws  back,  as  though  he 
expected  a  repetition  of  the  former  (mslaught. 
And  in  that  dark  closet  the  pink  balxorine 
hangs  eontinually,  to  remind  me  that  it  is! 
nevw  well  to  purchase  sMy  article  that  you  do 
not  need,  simply  because  it  is  oheap*  and  to 


teash  me  that  it  ie  better  to  have  one  good, 
durable  garment,  than  a  doten  inferior  affairs, 
that  a  breath  of  wind  wiH  destroy,  or  the  touch 
^  a  finger  annihilate. 


UNCLE    NED. 

BT  ELIZABETH. 


"  Thbbs  now !  you  just  put  that  thing  where 
it  belongs— strange  you  can't  let  things  be!-^ 
It  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  you  can't 
learn  how  to  behave.  Stop  ^our  noise  I  shut 
that  doerf  sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  don't 
you  get  out  of  it  till  I  tell  you.  You  go  in  that 
bed-room,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  face  again 
very  soon.  60  to  bed  now,  and  see  if  you  can 
be  still  long  enough  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is  clat- 
ter, clatter,  from  morning  to  night.  Such 
children  as  we  have  got,  nobody  ever  had 
before." 

This  is  the  way  Unde  Ned  used  to  talk  to 
the  little  ones  who  called  him  father.  They 
never  seemed  to  think  any  strange  thing  had 
ha|>pened,  when  such  tones  as  thoie  fell  upon 
their  sensitiTo  ears;  but  the  little  things  would 
slip  away  out  of  sight,  with  their  bright  young 
q>irit8  all  crushed.  But  a  child's  heart  is  elas- 
tic, and  a  new  play  would  soon  start  off,  then 
the  hard  words  would  come  again,  although 
they  were  ^ying  to  go  on  tip-toe,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  pa. 

'<  There,  you,  at  it  again  I  I  say,  you  stop 
that  noise!'* 

When  the  warm  spring-time  came,  how  it 
brought  joy  into  those  UtUe  hearts !  Then  they 
could  run  about  the  yard,  climb  trees,  and 
hunt  hens'  e|^  with  comparatively  little  ^ear 
of  "  disturbing  'pa."  To  be  sure,  if  he  caught 
the  sound  of  their  glad  voices  above  the  usual 
tone,  he  was  very  likely  to  wheel  his  great  . 
chair  to  the  doinr,  and  cry  out,  <«  What's  all  this 
racket  for  ?  you'll  disturb  the  neighbors"— or, 
*'you  go  away  ftrom  that  tree,  and  don't  walk 
so  near  the  border." 

But,  when  his  voice  died  away,  Uie  little  feet 
would  carry  the  laughing  hearts  of  Uncle  Ned's, 
"What  ye  up  to  now,"  &o.  If  the  children 
did  clatter  from  morning  till  night,  I  used  to 
think,  what  did  he  do  but  scold  the  whole  of 
that  time. 

I  IflKok  away  back,  as  fiir  as  memory  carries 
me  almost,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  feeble  i^an, 
as  he  sat  in  his  great  rarm-chair,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  without  doing  a  solitary  thing  but  read 
his  paper,  chew  tobacco,  and  fret.  ChUd  as  I 
was  then,  when  I  remember  now  the  oW-time 
visito  at  that  uncle's  house,  I  think  involanta-. 
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rilj,  *'  I'd  like  to  go  and  see  Jenoj,  obIj  ho'll 
scold  us  80,  if  we  happen  to  apeak  above  our 
breath."  Then  I  remember  I  am  a  grown 
woman,  and  that  poor  Uncle  Ned  with  all  his 
failings  has  passed  away,  and  a  softening  feel- 
ing comes  oyer  my  spirit,  for  here  I  often  have 
to  sit,  as  Uncle  Ned  used  to  do,  a  poor  feeble 
body,  in  the  same  old  arm-chair  he  used  to 
occupy — and  my  heart  goes  back  to  his  heart 
in  sympathy,  and  I  can  realise,  with  the  expe- 
rience that  years  give  me,  how  hard  it  must 
have  been  for  his  sensitive  nerves  to  bear  the 
slightest  noise. 

But,  hard  and  unkind  as  Uncle  Ned  always 
seemed,  there  was  a  soft  place  in  his  heart,  and 
a  way  to  it,  too.  He  had  his  good  qualities,  as 
most  of  us  have,  I  believe ;  but  it  was  seldom, 
80  very  seldom  we  saw  the  lovely  side  of  his 
character,  that  the  unpleasant  impression  his 
harsh  ways  made  in  our  hearts,  was  always 
uppermost,  when  we  thought  of  him. 

I  can  remember  when  his  dear  little  Nellie 
died,  how  sad  and  still  the  tears  fell  Arom  his 
pale  cheeks  upon  her  marble  face.  Ah,  yes, 
there  was  a  "door  to  his  heart,"  and  Nellie 
had  opened  and  entered  it.  She  would  sit  in 
his  lap,  when  he  permitted  her,  and  with  her 
gentle,  loving  look,  she  would  say, 

**  You  do  love  me,  'pa,  don't  you  ?  yon  are 
ray  dear  'pa,  and  I  love  you;"  and  when  his 
pet  child  was  taken  from  him,  there  was  such 
a  sad,  cheerless  look  about  hUn,  as  though  all 
the  chambers  of  his  heart  were  left  desolate 
indeed.  The  loving  sunshine  of  her  angel  pre- 
sence was  withdrawn,  and  a  long  dark  night 
covered  his  days.  Then  was  the  time  for  those 
who  were  left  to  make  up  to  him  for  Nellie's 
loss,  but  we  had  not  her  key — ^her  loving  ways 
we  had  not  learned,  else,  like  her,  we  might 
have  passed  through  the  then  open  door  to  his 
heart — and  a  cold,  chilling  reserve  followed, 
which  we  dared  not  penetrate.  For  all  this. 
Uncle  Ned  was  in  fault,  as  were  those  about 
him  also.  Each  one  had  an  influence  over  the 
other,  which  might  have  produced  very  dif- 
ferent results. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  opposite  teaohhig 
which  the  mother  of  those  children  gave  them, 
we  cannot  say  where  they  would  be  now. 
When  the  smarting  blow  of  harsh  words  fell 
upon  their  tender  hearts,  she  felt  like  instinc- 
tively gathering  them  to  her  bosom,  to  save 
them  fh>m  the  blight  and  sears  which  time 
could  scarcely  efface ;  but,  like  a  truo«  wise 
mother,  she  taught  them  to  respect  their  father 
— to  bear  all  the  chafing  and  batting  of  this 
life  with  Christian  heroism. 


It  is  very  probable  that  Uncle  Ned  owed  his 
unhappy  disposition  in  part  to  those  who  had 
the  training  of  him.  How  very  Important  it 
is,  then,  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, to  ieaeh  them  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in 
their  feelings  and  in  their  manner  to  others, 
and  not  to  fear  gmn^  expression  to  loving  words. 
We  all  desire  to  be  loved,  and  to  be  treated  ss 
though  we  were  loved  t  this  desire  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  our  nature;  we  see  it  in  the  little 
ohild,  and  it  dings  to  us  when  we  grow  old. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  repeUed  by  harsh,  nnlov^ 
ing  tones;  then  we  should  onltivate  the  gentle^ 
the  forbearing,  the  loving.  Wise  King  Solo- 
mon says:  **  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  there* 
with."  I  hope  parents  may  resMmber  this;  I 
hope  children  may  feel  its  heavenly  inflaeDce 
all  about  them ;  and  that.we,  all  together,  may 
be  drawn  to  <*  Ood,  who  is  love.'* 

^<  Speak  gently  to  Uie  young,  fbr  they 
Will  have  enoagh  to  bear ; 
Pass  through  this  life,  as  best  they  m^f, 
'Tis  AkU  of  anxious  care. 

Speak  gently !— Tis  a  gentle  thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy  which  it  may  brings 
Mtsmit^  shall  telL" 


LETTEBS    TO    THE    GIBLS. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 

No.  IX. 

Sblb  was  so  pretty,  Anoret  Leal  The  peer 
sometimes  sigh,  when  a  stray  waif  f^nmi  the 
unseen  world  is  wafted  to  them,  joumalisiBg 
the  beautify  pictures  that  adorn  the  bidly 
palaces  of  the  rich ;  but,  if  they  weald  only 
open  their  mental  and  sight-seeing  eyes,  and 
daguerreotype  on  their  souls  the  enchanting 
views  nature  gives  to  them  almost  daily,  thai 
no  pencil  can  copy,  or  pen  portray,  they  would 
have  a  panorama  which  would  never  fade,  or 
cease  to  give  pleasure,  till  memory  wrote  her 
last  page,  and  sealed  the  book  for  time. 

Such  a  picture  Anoret  Lee  gave  to  me.  On 
one  of  the  brightest  days  of  June,  I  had  been 
expecting  and  watching  for  her,  but  just  at 
night  a  friend  ci^lcd,  and  wished  to  see  a 
plant  in  my  garden,  and  I  threw  on  a  veil,  and 
passed  out  through  the  back  yard,  to  point  it 
out  to  her,  forgetful  of  my  expected  guest  It 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  attraction  for  her,  for 
it  was  sent  me  fW>m  a  distant  State,  where  her 
only  son  resided,  and  she  lingered  over  it,  and 
we  insensibly  glided  into  a  long  oonversation 
about  him,  who  alone  gave  to  her  the  sweat 
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name  of  mother.  Saddenly  I  thought  of  Ano- 
ret,  and  pluoking  a  toft  of  flowers^  bedded  in 
broad  green  leates,  for  my  firiend,  which  the 
olasped  as  tenderly  as  if  earessing  the  fingers 
of  her  long-absent  son,  we  retomed  to  the 
house.  Onr  lips  were  nmte,  for  the  froth  of 
Uiought  had  worked  off  in  words,  and  left  but 
the  deep,  silent  nndereurrent  of  feeling,  and 
oar  footsteps  fell  on  the  soft  sward  light  as  the 
tossing  snow»flake;  so  not  a  sound  oame  to 
disturb  the  beautiftil  piotnre  tin  I  eould  gather 
it  in  all  its  blending  of  light  and  shade,  a  gem 
for  life  in  rare  embossing. 

Our  house  stood  on  an  eminence  facing  the 
west,  and  a  broad  haU,  with  folding-doors  at 
each  end,  divided  it  in  the  centre,  and  a  rose- ; 
vine,  clustering  orer  a  lattice,  shaded  the  front 
entrance ;  one  long,  trailing  branch,  hung 
loosely  frx>m  the  trelUs,  and  there,  just  back  of 
it,  stood  Anoret,  with  the  roses  and  green 
leayes  of  the  yine  lying  against  her  pure  mus- 
lin dress,  and  a  necklace  of  the  same  almost 
clasping  her  soft,  fair  neck.  The  gorgeous 
sunset  sky,  rich  with  hues  of  Tenneil  and  gold, 
formed  the  background,  and  threw  out  the 
clear  white  of  her  forehead  and  rosy  tint  of  her 
cheeks,  with  its  drapery  of  hmg  dark  curls  in 
beautify  relief.  A  m(»nent  later  our  footsteps 
in  the  hall  startled  her  firom  her  reyerie,  and 
she  was  clasped  in  my  arms,  for  she  was  the 
child  of  a  dear  classmate  whom  I  had  never 
met  since  our  paths  parted  in  girlhood  years, 
and  I  was  ready  to  give  the  daughter  all  the 
loTc  hoarded  for  the  mother,  Mid  take  her  to 
my  heart,  though  before  unseen.  She  was  a 
merry,  laughing  girl,  with  a  ftind  of  good  humor 
and  variety,  and  her  thoughts  shadowed  forth 
by  words  ever  reminded  me  of  a  fountain 
throwing  up  its  waters,  shifting,  daxzling, 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  ever  changing,  thus 
giving  endless  pleasure  to  the  mind.  I  found 
her  Just  the  associate  I  needed  to  mix  in  with 
the  heavier  calibre  of  my  surrounding  com- 
panions, awd  lighten  up  the  care  and  burdens 
of  my  lifs  till  they  took  invisible  wings  and 
flew  daily  past  with  marvelous  speed. 

Others,  too,  found  her  welcome  to  their 
beatts,  and  she  soon  was  unseekingly  placed  in 
that  most  trying  position — a  stranger  amid 
strangers,  becoming  in  a  few  weeks  a  general 
favorite,  and  receiving  the  delicate  flattery  of 
copyings  of  actions  and  words  from  imitators, 
adiQations  and  compliments  at  flrst  unsparingly 
bestowed  by  her  own  sex,  and  then  more 
grudgingly,  as  they  saw  the  gentlemen  were 
following  ti&eir  example,  and  freely  giving  what 
they  never  could  win  with  unwearying  en- 
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deavors.  It  could  not  last.  The  soil  was 
becoming  deep  and  rich  for  envy,  and  it  sprang 
up  hydra-headed,  and  sent  out  a  deadly  miasma, 
blighting  firiendship,  constancy,  and  truthful- 
ness. 

One  night  Anoret  came  in  from  a  sail  on  the 
lake,  with  a  slow  step  and  quivering  lip,  and 
leaning  her  head  on  my  encircling  arm  burst 
into  tears.  She  could  hardly  tell  why  she  was 
so  sad ;  some  of  the  girls  acted  distantly,  a  few 
rudely,  and  she  was  sure  when  one  of  the 
favorite  beaux  twined  a  wreath  of  water  lilies 
and  threw  it  over  her  shoulders,  she  detected  a 
sneer  on  Syby  Stacy's  f^ce.  It  was  the  old 
story ;  thoy  had  throned  their  queen,  and,  jeal- 
ous of  her  homage,  were  trying  to  hurl  her  to 
the  dust.  Anoret,  free,  unsuspecting,  acting 
out  the  pure  influences  of  her  heart,  often 
stepped  out  of  the  path  worldly  wisdom  marks 
out,  and  the  covert  whisper  of  the  designing, 
and  shrug  and  taunt  of  the  deceitful,  and  the 
coldness  and  averted  glance  of  the  multitude 
who  have  not  strength  of  mind  to  act  out  what 
they  know  is  right,  soon  left  the  poor  girl 
almost  companionless.  Bold  and  firm,  I  tried 
to  confront  her  enemies,  but  who  they  were, 
what  had  made  them  so,  and  wherein  she  had 
erred,  was  all  an  intangible  mass,  and  weary^ 
at  last,  with  trying  to  battle  with  what  was 
nonentity  to  me,  I  gave  up  the  contest,  thinking 
that  time,  which  so  often  rights  what  no  one 
else  cap,  perhaps  would  make  this  straight. 
Anoret,  who  had  lived  her  life  amid  the  smiles 
and  sunshine,  drooped  and  pined  beneath  its 
frowns.  The  tears  washed  the  roses  from  her 
cheeks,  and  the  soft  roundness  of  her  form 
became  sharp  and  angular,  even  as  the  smooth 
bank  of  snow  drifts  into  roughness  beneath  the 
fierce,  pitiless  blast. 

When  the  first  snow  of  winter  was  spread 
out  white  and  even  in  November,  almost  aa 
white  lay  Anoret  on  my  pillow  in  a  darkened 
room,  her  mother  and  myself  alternate  watchers. 
In  the  long,  silent  night,  when  all  was  still  ex- 
cept her  low,  heavy  breathings,  and  the  solemn 
ticking  of  the  clock,  two  pictures  would  rise  up 
before  me — one,  Anoret  full  of  happiness  and 
beauty,  with  a  drapery  of  roses  and  sunset 
dyes ;  and  the  other  Anoret,  pale  and  still,  ap- 
parently preparing  for  the  gjrave — and  I  would 
close  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  vision,  and  pray, 
« Father,  give  me  grace  to  say  forgive  them,, 
even  as  thou  forgavest  those  that  took  thy  life." 
A  manly  step  was  added  to  the  sick  room^  and 
a  faint  smile  came  back  to  her  thin  lips,  and 
we  blessed  God  for  human  love,  that  seemed 
alm9St  potwt  to  bring  back  life.    She  cama 
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from  that  darkened  chamber  a  womaa  etpong  to  ^  AUyn  said  to  me,  in  hia  graoeful,  oourUy  way, 
bear  and  Buffer,  and,  stronger  stiU,  to  act  out  I  "My  exBter  and  I  have  done  onreelve*  the 
the  pure  influences  of  her  noble  soul,  though  it  ?  honor  of  making  you  a  neighborly  oaU  this 
led  her  through,  to  outward  sight,  a  lonely  5  afternoon.  Miss  KngUih,"  I  invited  them  to 
path,  with  only  now  and  then  a  kindred  soul,  ^  walk  in  without  any  visible  palpitations,  at 
yet  peopled  thick  with  guardian  angels,  and  ]  least 
we  gave  to  her  a  double  love,  but  as  we  missed  ^     w* 


the  ringing  laugh  unchorded  with  sorrow,  that 
ever  sent  cheerfulness  down  into  our  care-laden 
hearts,  and  the  hopeful,  beaming  face,  that 
dispelled  all  clouds,  as  the  thin  rift  in  the 
darkened  sky  lets  through  the  beams  that  irra- 


WeU,  we  went  into  our  liUle  cottage  parlor 
together,  and  I  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  task  U> 
entertain  my  fashionable  guests,  or  to  undergo 
the  scrutiny  of  Mi^ude  AUyn's  brilliant  eyes. 

We  fell  at  once  into  an  easy  flow  of  talk 
about    the    scenery,  the  weather,   and  other 


diate  the  whole  world  with  light,  we  bitterly  >  conversational  topics,  and  at  Ust,  in  a  pause  of 
questioned— 0  envy,  jealousy,  how  long  must  ^  these,  I  said  to  my  guests,  «*I  disapprove  of 
the  brightest,  rarest,  most  needed  flowers  of  \  apologies  generaUy,  as  much  as  I  do  of  com- 


earth  be  scorched  by  thy  breath,  and  our 
homes,  which  might  be  very  Edens,  become 
bleak  deserts  of  Sahara,  because  thy  simooms 
must  wither  our  most  lovely  plants,  which  God 
seemingly  transplanted  from  his  own  gardens 
above  ? 
Berea,  Ohio. 


COME    AND    GO. 

BY  VIBQINIA  F»  TOWH8BHD. 
CHAPTBB  Vni. 

It  was  less  than  a  week  after  our  visit  to  the 
sea  shore,  one  afternoon  among  the  early  heats 


pliments,  but  I  must  break  my  rule  to  tell  you, 
\  had  I  known  you  were  to  call  on.  us  this  after- 

>  noon,  I  should  have  presented  myself  in  some- 

>  thing  a  little  more  approiviate  for  a^  hostess ; 
\  hoi  my  excuse  is  that  I  came  from  the  kitchen 

>  to  the  parlor,  and  ladies  who  are  compelled  to 
i  do  the  honors  of  both  should  be  allowed  some 
\  extra  consideration." 

I  I  think  I  took  a  little  wicked  pleasure  in 
saying  this,  after  what  Lou  had  told  me  of 
Miss  AUyn's  aristocratic  predilections. 

'*<  If  it  had  been  neceesMry  we  would  have 
allowed   you    extra   consideratioii    on   other 
grounds,"  was  the  lady's  courteous  reply. 
I  am  not  quick  in  detecting  the  subtle  aromas 


of  August,  that  I  was  unusually  startled  by  a  >  ^f  flattery,  and  though  a  very  bright  smile  ao- 
sndden  summons  of  the  door-bell.  I  reflected,  \  companied  these  words,  I  was  not  certain 
in  some-  trepidation,  that  there  was  no  one  but  <  whether  they  concealed  compliment  or  satirst 
myself  to  answer  it,  for  Aunt  Abbi^  had  lain  \  gQ  x  asked,  very  simply,  *'  On  what  grennds, 
down  with  one  of  her  headaches,  and  Debby    pray?" 

(onr  only  domestic)  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  >  u  Authoresses  are  expected  to  have  matters 
long  garden  gathering  currants  for  tea.  }  of  more  importance  on  hand  than  their  toilets." 

I  was  in  the  kitchen,  just  removing  a  card  of?  «<0h,"  I  said,  laughing,  "I  didn't  ]»«sent 
^onge  cake  from  the  oven,  which  I  had  prom-  <  my  claims  to  your  charity  on  any  basis  so 
ised  aunty  I  would  attend  to  before  she  went  \  slippery  as  a  literary  one ;  my  apology  had  a 
up  stairs.  I  had  on  a  loose  white  wrapper,  S  solid  culinary  foundation." 
with  no  collar,  and  relieved  only  by  a  string  of  >  I  forget  what  reply  was  made  to  this,  but  I 
black  jet  beads,  with  a  small  gold  cross,  which  ?  know  that  it  somehow  turned  the  current  of 
I  was  fond  of  wearing,  because  Alfred  used  to  \  our  desultory  conversation  into  another  ohan« 
admire  them  when  we  were  little  children  i  nel — that  of  books — and  here  I  beeame  tnte- 
together.  \  rested,  for  Henry  AUyn  was  a  large  appreciative 

I  had  not  disturbed  my  hair  since  early  \  rei^der,  and  he  had  conversational  talents  of  a 
morning,  but  its  arrangement  was  a  very  simple  I  high  order.  I  was  absorbed,  fiftscinated,  and  I 
matter  at  all  times ;  so  I  quickly  smoothed  the  >  think  his  sister  must  have  read  something  of 
front  with  my  hands,  at  the  mirror,  saying  to  >  my  pleasure  in  my  face,  for  at  last  she  intw- 
myself — **  I  wont  mind ;  it's  probably  some  \  posed,  tapping  the  carpet  with  the  point  of  her 
pcdler  or  a  neighbor  to  sec  aunty,"  and  I  hur- ( ivory  parasol,  **I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
ried  to  the  door.  \  Henry  has  at  last  found  somebody  to  sympa- 

I  was  disconcerted  for  a  moment — only  one —  \  thixe  with  him  in  his  Uterary  tastes.     He  is  a 
for 'somehow  that  fair,  haughty  face  at  the )  regular  book- worm,  Miss  English,  and  bores 
gentleman's  side,  had  at  once  the  efi'ect  of  re-  )  me  out  of  aU  manner  of  patience^" 
storing    my  self-possession;    and  when    Mr.  >      **  That  is  unfair,  Maude^ after  the  long  doses 
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of  music  which  I've  taken  d»ilj,  aad  the  elo* 
quent  praises  I'ye  bestowed  on  your  new  chair 
embroidery.'' 

"  But  you  were  amply  repaid ;  for  I  have  takai 
two  seiere  colds  riding  down  to  the  shore  to 
see  the  sunset,  and  yesterday  morning  I  was 
actually  enticed  to  take  a  walk  before  sun- 
rise." 

The  lady's  look  and  shiyer  were  irresistibly 
comical ;  but  after  our  laugh  had  subsided  she 
turned  to  me,  saying,  **  I  do  wish.  Miss  English, 
you  would  take  this  romantic  Inrother  of  mine 
off  my  hands.  Are  you  fond  of  rides  and 
rambles  at  the  most  inconyenient,  proy^ung 
times,  and  in  a3X  romantic,  out-of-the-way 
places?" 

'*Very,  though  I  haye  some  regard  for  my 
neck,  and  a  decided  dread  of  influeasas. 

*<  Oh,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  treasure  I'll 
insure  the  safety  of  one  and  a  cwtaia  escape 
from  the  other,"  interposed  Mr.  AUyn.  **  Do 
you  ride  horseback.  Miss  English  ?" 

"  I  did  with  my  father,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  but  I  have  no  equestriaa  accomplish- 
ments." 

<*I  wish  you  would  aUow  me  to  judge.  I 
have  Just  been  buying  a  Canadian  pony,  the 
gentlest,  surest-footed  little  creature  imaginable. 
Can't  I  preyail  en  y<m  to  try  her  ?" 

My  imagination  caught  at  this  inyitation  at 
once,  for  horseback  riding  was  with  me  a  pas* 
sion,  an  intoxication.  The  yery  thought  of  a 
.wild  gallop  oyer  the  hills,  the  soft,  swift  motion 
stirring  and  tingling  every  pulse,  with  the 
gracious  sky  above  and  the  loving  earA  below, 
vras  Uke  an  elixir  to  me,  and  something  of  my 
feelings  must  have  leaped  into  my  face  as  I 
answered  Mr.  AUyn — '<  I  don't  think  you  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so." 

<*Well,  then,  suppose  we  try  a  ride  to 
Pond  Bock  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  be  fine 
as  to-day  T" 

So  it  was  aU  settled,  and  Maude  Allyn  pro- 
tested that  she  should  be  under  life-long  obliga- 
tions to  me  for  taking  her  brother  off  her 
hands ;  and  her  invitation  to  the  Hill  House,  at 
the  close  of  a  somewhat  protracted  call,  was  a 
graceful  and  cordiid  one. 

But  after  all,  I  was  not  drawn  to  Maude 
AUyn.  I  Uked  her  grace,  her  beauty,  her 
briUianey  of  conversation,  but  I  Uli  there  were 
deep  antagonisms  in  her  nature.  She  was  not 
a  loving,  hnrge-souled  woman — ^not  one  to 
whom,  in  any  weakness  or  sorrow  whieh  had 
fallen  on  me,  I  could  have  gone,  certain  of 
tender,  healing  sympathies,  and  appreciation. 


one  fek  rather  than  perceived,  for  she  was 
cultivated  and  refined,  more,  however,  in  the 
outward  than  inward  sense. 

But  all  this  feeling  vanished  with  her  brother. 
Henry  Allyn  was  a  gentleman  in  a  far  broader 
and  deeper  spirit  than  his  sister  was  a  gentle- 
woman. He  was  a  generous,  true-hearted 
man,  with  elegant  scholarly  tastes,  an  appre- 
ciation of  all  things  good,  and  true,  and  beauti- 
jf^  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  human  life.  His 
habits  were  a  little  indolent,  and  I  think  he 
had  cultivated  the  cesthetic  part  of  his  nature 
until  it  was  a  little  disproportioned,  and  he 
had  a  tendency  to  extreme  fastidiousness.  But 
this  was  partly  the  result  of  circumstances,  and 
there  was  so  much  to  admire  and  love  in  the 
man  that  one  would  scarcely  be  apt  to  blame 

what,  after  all,  rendered  him  more  attractive 

for  this  Henry  Allyn  was  to  all  women.  His 
fine  tastes,  his  courteous,  half-reverential  bear- 
ing to  women,  which  was,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  outward  expression  of  inward  chivalry,  his 
fascinating  conversational  powers,  would  have 
made  him  a  favorite  with  our  sex  without  the 
additional  possession  of  a  tall,  fine  figure,  and 
a  fine,  delicate,  yet  manly  face. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  have  so  closely 
analyzed  the  gentleman's  character  after  one 
brief  interview  with  him,  but  my  first  impres- 
sions of  the  man  were  confirmed  by  our  subse- 
quent acquaintance. 

That  ride  to  Pond  Rock  was  the  inaugural 
rite  of  a  new  life  to  me.  Even  now  the  memory 
of  that  first  sense  of  freedom,  as  I  mounted  the 
beautiftil  pony,  and  we  turned  down  the  road 
to  the  old  mill,  steals  over  my  senses. 

I  was,  by  no  means,  an  accomplished  eques- 
trienne, but  I  was  a  fearless  one,  and  my  com- 
panion was  a  perfect  rider.  The  day  was  as 
beautiftil  as  a  ripe  August  day,  with  a  soft, 
loitering  breeze  from  the  sea,  could  be.  The 
scenery  was  a  long  chasm,  with  its  intervals  of 
meadow  and  hill,  of  woodland  and  mountain ; 
and  something  of  my  youth  came  back  to  me, 
I  mean  the  joyous  flush  and  blossom  of  youth, 
away  in  the  old  home  at  Woodside,  before  cares 
had  eaten  and  burdens  had  crushed  the  springs 
of  my  life. 

We  reached  the  pond  after  three  hours  of 
rapid  riding.  Its  clear,  crystal  waters,  shut  in 
a  gray  bowl  of  granite  rock ;  but  the  rock  was 
enameled  with  beryl  moss,  and  young  birches 
made  a  dark  green  fringe  about  it. 

We  alighted  here,  and  sitting  under  the 
trees,  Henry  Allyn  read  to  me ;  he  had  one  of 
those  voices  which  I  had  always  admired,  rich, 


There  was  a  self-conaeiottsness  about  her  which  <  deep,  vibrative,  and  the  beautiful  poems  flowed 
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tf^om  his  lips  into  the  stall  air  with  »  ntew  melody 
and  oompleteness. 

**  Oh,  do  go  on/'  I  exclaimed,  as  he  closed 
the  book  with  a  smile,  while  we  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  birches,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
poems  were  still  flowing  to  and  fro  in  my 
thoughts. 

"No;  I  desire  that  something  better  than 
even  these  sweet  poems  should  talk  to  yon 
now." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  picture  of  these  woods  aad  hills,  with 
this  little  pond  shut  up  like  a  great  pearl 
betwixt  them." 

We  rose  up  and  wandered  along  the  banks — 
not  speaking  often  to  each  other,  for  the  still- 
ness and  beauty  filled  my  heart  almcet  to  pain. 
My  companion  understood  the  feeling,  and 
sympathised  with  it ;  his  tones  had  a  hnsh  in 
them,  for  he,  too,  was  a  worshiper  in  the  grand 
cathedral  of  nature. 

"  Tea  is  all  ready/*  said  Aunt  Abbie,  as  she 
presented  hers^  at  the  front  door  on  oar 
return,  her  face  wearing  a  satbied  smile, 
which  I  supposed  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
my  ride,  and  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  me. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Allyn?  I'm  sure 
my  ride  must  haye  giren  you  an  appetite  for 
homemade  buscuit  and  cake,  and  I  defy  any 
French  baker  to  riral  Aunt  Abbie's." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Constance.  I  hare  no 
doubt  but  the  biscuit  and  the  cake  deeerre 

your  encomiums,  but "  he  paused  a  moment, 

and  patted  the  neck  of  his  horse  meditatirely. 

"  Oh,  do  come  in,  Mr.  Allyn."  It  was  Lou's 
Yoice  said  this,  as  she  bounded  out  of  the  fhmt 
door  and  up  to  the  gentleman's  side,  with  the 
liberty  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me,  my  child?"  he  said, 
stroking  the  golden  hair  of  that  restless  head. 

"  Partly  because  I  want  you,  and  partly  be- 
cause  ^" 

"  Well,  speak  out." 

"  You  look  just  as  if  you  wanted  to." 

We  all  laughed  heartily  at  Lou's  abruptness, 
but  the  gentleman  patted  her  on  the  cheek 
in  the  most  cordial  fashion.  "  That  i#  a  fact," 
he  said,  **ldo  want  to  take  tea  with  you." 

"Take  care,  Constance,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Abbie,  as  I  came  up  the  walk;  but  I  had 
caught  the  glimpse  of  a  bright  face  oTer  her 
shoulder,  and  did  not  heed  the  oaution — a  face 
which  explained  the  smile  she  had  worn  when 
I  entered  the  gate. 

"Ob,  Edward!  Edward!"  and  I  spra&g 
toward  him,  unmindful  of  our  guest. 

He  was  just  serenteen.    He  had  returned 


from  a  mx  months'  absence  at  sdiod,  where  he 
had  been  teaching  and  studying. 

*'I   didn't   intend   to   peep    orer   aunty's 
^  shoulder,  sis,"  laughed  the  boy,  as  he  came 
forward  and  drew  me  to  him,  "but  my  eyes 
were  hungry  jfor  a  glimpse  of  your  face" 

Bo  were  mine,  but  they  didn't  get  the  glimpse 
then  for  the  tears  that  blurred  them. 

CRAPTSB  nc. 

There  is  bo  need  that  I  should  dwell  upon 
my  growing  acquaintance  with  Henry  Allyn, 
neither  was  it  marked  l^  any  occurrences 
which  eocdd  giro  it  especial  interest  or  ralne  te 
another,  tbon^  it  flushed  my  life  all  orer  witli 
new  brightness  and  hope,  ai»l  filled  its  sQenee 
with  a  song  of  new  sweetness  and  exultation. 

The  young  man's  risits  soon  grew  to  be.  a 
daily  expectation.  In  the  whole  wide  range  of 
our  tastes  we  httrmonized  wonderMly,  and  the 
great  open  pages  of  m^nre,  as  their  w<mdreus 
reading  rose  £rom  the  sU^ery  idyl  of  sunmer 
'into  the  tragedy  of  antumn,  was  ever  before 
our  eyes;  and  we  read  tlie  pages  day  by  day — 
read  them  in  quiet  sails  on  the  riTcr,  and  i« 
stirring  hGnebaok  rides  and  pkassnt  sunset 
drives — read  them  in  rambles  in  tJie  woods  mad 
among  the  lanes  and  eld  giass  giown  country 
roads,  and  our  hearts  grew  strmnger,  and  drew 
closer  together  while  we  read. 

Then  we  had  bodes  and  music  as  the  year 
began  to  whisper  of  her  shortei^ng  life  by  her 
lengthmiing  erenings,  as  th<mgh  tint  shadow 
of  death  at  hm  heart  crept  up  and  flung  U» 
silence  and  darkness  aeross  her  days;  and  we 
went  out  together  in  thought  into  the  Irorld  of 
men — Into  real  and  ideal  life;  we  wandered 
into  foreign  countries,  and  here  my  companion 
brought  me  rich  and  vaned  stores  of  knewled^ 
from  his  observation  and  experience,  for  he 
had  lived  what  I  had  only  read.  There  was 
much  to  leum  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had 
observed  the  eivillxation  of  all  the  pvtHninent 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  knew  something  of 
the  bearing  their  political,  social,  religioas,  and 
domestic  life  had  had  in  developing  this.  My 
whole  being  was  stirred  with  new  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  life ;  and  tliere  came  floating  in 
between  these  oonversatioos  the  silvery  falling 
of  some  poem  that  had  made  inmortality  Ibr 
its  author;  or  Graoe  oame  to  the  piano,  and 
some  sweet  air  throbbed  out  from  her  fingers 
and  warbled  up  and  down  our  hearts. 

There  was  not  ilM  faintest  jar  in  the  ae- 
|«quaintance  of  Henry  AUyn  and  myself;  for,  as. 
I  have  said,  our  tastes  hannonked  perfeotly» 

It  is  true  that  IfeU  a  lurking  elemoot  In  his 
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oharaotor^.  in  his  eoiiTersadoii,  in  lus  heftrt, 
^  which  I  did  not  then  realite,  which  I  coold  in 
no  wise  hare  defined  in  words ;  bat  it  was  the 
laolpng  of  true  erangelioal  reHgion-^-of  an 
experience  which  had  revohttionised,  renewed, 
sublimated  his  life.  This  had  never  been  per- 
vaded bj  a  Christian  experience.  The  story 
of  that  one  perfect  life,  which  sheds  its  light 
across  the  long  tide  of  eighteen  centuries,  had 
touched  the  heart  of  Henry  Allyn  and  won  his 
rererence,  but  it  had  not  fosed  and  absorbed 
hissouL 

The  faith  that  idakes  men  martyrs,  the 
charity  that  forgiTss,  and  endures,  and  is. 
patient>*ihe  lore  that  sMikes  of  lifa  a  eonse- 
oration,  and  fires  the  heart  with  holy  seal,  were 
all  a  mystery  to  him.  Still,  he  was  always  the 
high«minded,  honorable  gentleman,  fiiU  of 
kindly  impulses,  sensitively  alive  to  all  that  was 
^  kind,  and  good,  aad  beautiftd,  in  nations  and 
individuals,  quickly  responsive  to  noble  senti- 
ments and  acts,  enthnsiastie  in  his  love  of  art 
and  his  worship  of  natvre.  '? 

It  was  three  months  since  we  had  taken  our  ' 
first  ride  together — three  months  Which  had 
been  like  a  sudden  outblossoming  of  the  tree  of 
my  life— when  Henry  Allyn  and  I  sat  together 
in  the  sitting-room  by  the  south  window. 

This  was  my  £avorHe  seat,  because  it  had  a 
dainty  bit  of  a  sea^view,  and  this  afternoon 
Uie  window  was  open,  and  the  golden  glery  of 
the  Indian  Bummer  was  over  the  earth  and 
waters.  Soft  swells  of  wind  came  leitering  up 
from  the  sea,  and  shook  the  leaves  which  still 
hung  in  red  and  yellow  fringes  on  the  trees. 

We  had  been  kM>ldkig  a  long,  earnest  discus- 
sion on  modem  poetry,  and  the  real  advance 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  moral,  aasthetic, 
aad  int^eetual  truth;  and  I  closed  with  these 
words: 

**But,  after  all,  I  suppose  what  Bayne  says 
in  his  critique  on  Mrs.  Browning  is  true,  Uyst 
*  the  brightest  year  that  ever  swept  in  kindly 
change  of  seasons  over  the  earth,  saw  enough 
of  individual  distress,  to  drive  a  man,  were  it  / 
presented  to  his  imagination  with  vivid  poetic  i 
power,  raving  mad.*  < 

«<  So  long  as  sin  walks  the  earth,  so  long  must 
its  dark  shadow,  sorrow,  Ml  on  human  hearts, 
and  blight  human  lives !  « Peace,  peace  to  him 
that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  satth 
the  Lord.  But  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked!* » 

Henry  Allyn  did  not  answer;  he  sat  still, 
opening  and  shutting  my  scissors,  vootm* 
sciously>  for  he  had  possessed  himself  of  these 
dining  the  eonversation. 


At  last  I  put  out  my  hand.  *'  My  scissors,  if 
you  please ;  I  must  finish  hemming  this  hand- 
kerchief of  Bdwsrd's  before  tea." 

He  let  the  handkerchief  go,  and  he  held  the 
scissors  firmly  in  one  hand  and  my  fingers  in 
the  other,  and  then  he  looked  steadily  in  my 
face. 

"Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about  me?" 
We  had  grown  very  familiar  by  this  time. 

*<  That  you  are  a  strange  girl,  Constance — 
the  strangest  girl  I  ever  saw." 

"Aunty  would  quite  agree  with  you,  only 
she  would  conclude  the  remark  with  a  lugu- 
brious shake  of  the  head." 

He  had  put  down  the  scissors  now;  I  was 
stroking  my  fingers.  "Oh,  how  did  that  hap- 
pen?" noticing  a  long  half-healed  wound  on 
my  thumb. 

"  I  was  cut^g  dried  beef  for  tea  night  be- 
fbre  last;  and  the  knife  glanced  off  and  cut  my 
thumb." 

I  tMnk  I  was  glad  at  this  moment,  to  give 
the  conversation  a  practical  turn,  for  I  had  an 
intuition  of  what  was  coming;  and  though  I 
knew  the  words  would  be  sweet  and  precious 
to  my  heart,  they  gave  me  a  sudden  tremulous- 
ness  aad  agitation,  which  made  me  glad  to 
waive  them  off  for  a  moment. 

Henry  Allyn  and  I  had  never  spoken  of  love ; 
but,  though  there  had  been  no  explicitness 
betwixt  us,  each  felt  sure  of  the  oUier's  regard ; 
and  perhaps  the  silence  on  this  point,  gave  our 
feelings  a  new  mystery  and  deliciousness.  But 
I  was  certain  the  time  had  come  now,  by  the 
look  in  Henry  AUyn's  eyes,  by  the  handsome 
flushed  fiice  he  put  down  to  me. 

*<  Constance" — Grace  opened  the  door  sud- 
denly, "do  come  here,  please,  if  Mr.  Allyn 
will  excuse  you  ten  minutes.  Debby's  Just  had 
a  message  that  her  brother  has  fallen  fW)m  a 
building,  and  broken  his  arm,  and  she  snatched 
her  bonnet  and  ran.  So,  you'll  have  to  set  the 
table." 

Aunt  Abbie  had  gone  to  pass  a  couple  of 
days  with  an  old  schoolmate,  about  twenty 
mBes  off,  and  Abby's  absence  of  course  made 
the  demestie  duties  devolve  on  us. 

"  I'm  coming  out  to  cut  the  beef  this  time," 
laughed  Henry  Allyn,  as  he  followed  me  into 
the  kitehen.  We  had  a  hilarious  time  getting 
supper  that  night.  Grace  made  the  tea,  Lou 
cut  the  bread  and  cake,  while  I  set  the  table. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Edward  came  in  with 
some  fine  trout,  which  he  had  caught  in  the 
river.  His  look  of  surprise  was  comical  enough, 
as  he  first  cau|^£  sight  of  Henry  Allyn,  who 
was  slicing  the  beef  at  the  kitchen  table. 
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Edward  was  as  nnlik^  his  dead  brother  as 
possible ;  he  had  the  bright,  quick,  Tehement 
temperament  of  Louise ;  he  was  fUll  of  life  and 
frolic  as  she  was. 

«  What  ii  to  pay  now  ?''  as  soon  as  the  burst 
of  laughter,  which  greeted  his  look  of  stolid 
amazement,  subsided. 

«It  means  that  nobody  can  hare  supper 
under  this  roof  to-night,  who  haen't  earned 
it ;"  and  Lou  danced  up  to  her  brother. 

He  pulled  her  golden  hair:  **Well,  get  me 
the  gridiron,  and  I'll  set  these  trout  broMing  in 
a  hurry." 

"Oh,  Edward,  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it  I"  interposed  Qraoe. 

**  Tes,  I  do ;  I  took  lessons  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  used  to  go  fishing.'' 

"•When  I  was  a  boy!'  Oh,  Edward,  you 
make  me  fe^  very  old !"  I  said,  distributing 
the  napkins  around  the  table.  I  did  not  hear 
Edward's  reply,  forjust  then  I  caught  snstohee 
of  a  conversation  that  was  going  on  betwixt 
Louise  and  our  guest. 

"What  would  your  sister  Biaude  say  now, 
to  see  you  cutting  our  diied  beef?" 

"  What's  put  that  into  your  head.  Pussy  ?" 

"Oh,  she's  BO  aristocratic,  you  know;  she'd 
be  terribly  shocked — now,  wouldn't  she  ?" 

"Quite  likely,  but  I  guess  that  I  should  be 
able  to  sunriYe  it,"  laughed  the  young  man.     \ 

**  Mr.  Allyn,  let  me  have  the  plate  of  beef 
now ;"  and  I  came  forward  to  stop  the  loqua- 
cious little  tongue  at  his  right  side. 

After  tea,  we  all  went  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  Grace  and  Lou  sang  and  played  for  us." 

"They  are  pretty  girls,  Constance,"  whis- 
pered Henry  Allyn  in  my  ear,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether on  the  sofa,  and  watched  the  brown- 
golden  and  golden-brown  hair. 

"  Qrace,"  the  speaker  went  on,  "  always  re- 
minds me  of  Lucy  Evans,  when  she  sits  at  the 
piano." 

"Who  is  Lucy  Evans?" 

"  Have  you  never  heard  me  speak  of  her  ? 
Her  father  and  niy  own  are  old  firiends,  and 
were  for  several  years  engaged  in  mining  specu- 
lations together;  Lucy  and  Maude  are  warm 
friends,  though  two  more  unlike  could  scarcely 
be  imagined." 

Just  then,  the  girls  struck  up  a  march,  and 
absorbed  our  attention. 

After  the  music  was  over,  Henry  Allyn  said 
to  me :  "There  is  a  young  noon,  and  the  ni|^t 
is  beautifbl  as  a  dream.  Get  your  bonnet,  and 
let  us  go  out,  Constance." 

We  had  just  reached  the  garden-gate,  whMi 
there  came  a  message  firoa  Harry's  father ;  he 


had  returned  firom  New  Toric,  and  Mr.  Bvaas 
and  his  daughter  aoeompanied  him. 

The  young  man  gnawed  his  lip  with  vex*- 
tion.  "  It  is  too  bad — too  bad,  Constance ;  bot 
it  wont  do  to  neglect  father  and  his  old  fkiends. 
I  wanted  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you  to- 
night." 

"Well,  there  are  other  nights,  you  know; 
and  I  shant  allow  yon  to  stay  here  a  memeBt 
longer,"  giving  him  my  hand. 

He  took  it  one  moment,  gased  f^rom  it  into 
my  face  long  and  tenderly,  and  we  parted. 

OHAPTSB  X. 

Three  days  had  passed,  during  whiefa  I  had 
not  seen  Henry  Allyn,  and  only  received  a 
brief  note  flrom  him,  stating  that  he  had  gone 
with  his  family  and  thdr  guests,  to  vhrit  his 
aunt  at  Monkshead,  a  village  twenty'  ndles  at 
the  East.  The  visit,  the  writer  affirmed,  wn 
an  immense  bore  to  him,  as  it  took  him  from 
the  society  that  had  become  like  sumhine  or 
music  to  him — anything  that  was  a  daily  need 
and  r^oicing. 

"  Got  the  blues,  Con  ?" 

It  was  Edward's  voice  asked  this  queetion, 
and  Edward's  arm  which  stole  around  my  waist, 
as  I  stood  at  the  window,  watching  the  night 
come  down,  and  the  clonds  oover  the  fiaee  of 
the  sky. 

"No,  my  dear  boy,  not  a  bit.  I  haven't  so 
much  as  shaken  hands  with  them  of  late." 

"Well,  what  in  the  world  do  you  stay  off 
here  in  the  dark  for,  listening  to  the  wind  like 
a  solemn  owl  ?"  . 

'«0h,  because  I  like  the  souree  of  it.  It's 
from  the  east,  and  it'll  rain  to-morrow,  I  know, 
by  the  way  it  moans  about  the  house.*' 

"  There,  now ;  you  have  just  thrown  a  wet 
cloth  on  my  tramp  to  Birch  Neck.  But,  see 
here.  Con,  we  want  you  to  read  to  us,  for  we're 
going  to  have  a  real  old-fiMhioned  evening. 
I'm  to  crack  walnuts,  and  the  girls  are  bnsgr 
over  their  sacks.  Say  you'll  come  now,  like  a 
good  sister." 

"I'll  come,  Edward,"  slipping  my  fingers 
into  his  hair. 

At  this  moment,  the  beill  rang. 

« There !"  in  a  voice  of  great  chagrin,  « I 
bet  five  dollars  that's  Mr.  AUyn  again.  Just  In 
time  to  spoil  all  the  ftin;  I  wish  he'd  keep 
himself  at  home." 

But  the  ebullition  of  disappointment  was 
overvrith  the  words,  and  Edward  started  t&r 
the  front  door. 

What  a  wUd,  troubled,  frightened  look  the 
clouds  had,  as  they  hurried  in  gray  and  black 
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oomponies  OTer  the  sky !  The  ctj  of  the  wind, 
the  far-off  moan  of  the  sea,  were  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  face  of  the  ni^t 

I  remember  that  I  was  thinking  of  this,  when 
Edward  returned.  <<  Constanee,"  he  said,  in  a 
Toioe  of  surprise,  **  don't  you  think  old  Judge 
Allyn  is  in  the  parlor,  and  wishes  to  hare  a 
priTate  interriew  with  you.  What  ean  have 
brought  him  up  here  to-night  ?*' 

«With««/'*  There  came  a  chill  over  my 
heart,  as  I  rose  up— perhaps  it  was  a  {Mrophesy. 
But  I  do  not  think  th^re  was  any  flutter  in  my 
voice  or  manner,  as  I  entered  the  parlor  that 
night. 

Judge  Allyn  rose  up  from  the  arm-chair  into 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and  came  for- 
ward in  a  hasty,  almost  abrupt  manner,  only 
he  was  a  habitual  gentleman,  and  an  air  of 
stately  courtesy  characterised  him  in  every 
movement. 

It  struck  me  very  forcibly  at  the  time,  that 
I  had  never  met  so  fine  a  looking  old  man. 
T^  gisay  head,  the  strong,  clear,  kindly  fea- 
tures, the  tall,  dignified  figure,  with  the  impres- 
sive manner,  altogether  inspired  a  certain  kind 
of  awe  and  reverence;  and  then,  Judge  Allyn 
was  the  great  man  of  Beachwood,  and  no  one 
is  altogether  tree  fnaa  the  influence  of  social 
association  and  position. 

The  old  gentleman  took  my  hand,  and  looked 
in  my  face  with  his  steady,  searching  gray 
eyes.  I  thought  there  was  more  than  curiosity 
in  them,  uixiety  and  pain. 

<*  You  are  Miss  Constance  English  V*  he 
asked. 

**  I  am  she,  sir.  Will  you  resume  your  seat, 
Judge  Anyn?" 

"  In  a  moment,  my  child.  I  am  an  old  man ; 
^nd  I  have  come  to  say  that  to  you  to-night, 
which  no  human  being  has  ever  heard  before. 
May  I  close  this  door?" 

I  gave  him  a  practical  affirmative,  and  then 
he  offered  me  a  seat,  and  took  another  at  my 
aide.  Then  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  a 
moment,  and  I  could  see  he  controlled  himself 
by  a  strong  effort.  The  silence  and  the  old 
man's  evident  agitation,  oppressed,  fright- 
ened me. 

«0h,  sir,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  almost 
inv<duntarily  gasped  out  I  was  sui^e  he  had 
some  painful  tidings  for  me ;  and,  of  course,  I 
at  once  associated  those  with  his  son. 

Judge  Allyn  lifted  up  his  face,  and  it  was 
very  white.  **Yes,  I  will  tell  yon,"  he  said, 
''though  it  comes  very  hard.  Miss  English, 
my  son  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  you 
frequently  this  Bummer?" 


I  bowed :  for  my  heart  leaped  into  my  throat, 
as  the  blood  did  into  my  cheeks. 

''And,  Miss  English,  my  son  loves  you !" 

"  He  has  never  told  me  so.'* 

"But  he  has  me." 

I  think  that,  through  the  bewilderment  and 
suffering  of  that  time,  there  flashed  a  sudden 
joy  at  the  old  man's  words,  whi<^  illumined 
my  face ;  for  Judge  Allyn  groaned  out  sharply, 
"It  is  just  as  I  feared!"  groaned  it  out,  as 
thon^  he  were  pronouncing  his  own  death- 
sentence. 

"  Oh,  sir,  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?" 

He  drew  his  chair  down  close  to  mine,  and 
took  my  hand  in  his. 

"  My  boy  has  told  me  aU  about  you,  and  if 
he  had  not  described  you  as  the  tenderest,  and 
gentlest,  and  noblest  of  women,  I  should  not 
have  dared  come  here  to  night  on  this  errand ; 
and  yet,  it  rests  with  you,  my  diild,  to  save  the 
heart,  of  Harry's  mother  from  breaking,  and 
my  own  gray  hairs  frt>m  dishonor." 

"  With  we— with  me.  Judge  Allyn !"  I  faltered ; 
"  oh,  isn't  this  all  a  dream  ?"  and  I  swept  my 
hand  over  my  eyes  as  one  does  awaking  from  a 
nightmare. 

"  Would  to  God  it  were!"  murmured  the  old 
man. 

And  then,  with  another  great  effort,  he  con- 
trolled himsdf  again,  and  bade  me  listen  earn- 
estly to  every  word  he  said,  though  there  was 
no  need  of  that,  for  it  seemed  that  every  faculty 
of  my  being  was  strained  to  its  utmost  tension. 

So  I  sat  and  listened  to  Judge  AUyn's  story. 
The  wind  rese  from  its  fearfril  moan  into  a  wild 
howl,  the  light  flickered  to  and  fro  on  the  table, 
and  the  gray  locks  of  the  old  man  shone  like 
flakes  of  newly-fallen  snow  as  I  sat  there,  and 
heard  a  story  which  was  a  secret  to  the  wife  of 
his  yonth  and  to  the  children  of  his  old  age. 
.  "  Pwhaps  you  have  heard  Harry  speak  of  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  a  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  visiting 
at  our  house  with  his  daughter?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

And  then  Judge  Allyn  went  on  to  tell  me, 
briefly,  what  I  knew  before— that  he  and  Mr. 
Evans  had  been  a  number  of  years  engaged  in 
speculations  in  coal  mines  at  the  West,  and  the 
judge  had  become  largely  involved  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  widower,  and  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Allyn  had  been  intimate  friends  in  their 
youth;  and  after  the  death  of  Lucy's  mother 
the  little  girl  passed  a  couple  of  years  at  Judge 
Allyn's  home,  and  there  had  always  a  strong 
intimacy  existed  betwixt  the  young  girl  and 
Maude  Allyn. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  stem,  rigid  man,  whose 
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heart  seemed  to  hold  only  one  fountain  of  ten- 
derness, and  that  was  his  love  for  his  daughter. 
She  was  like  her  mother,  a  fair,  gentle,  delicate 
creature,  and  the  rich  old  banker  had  lavished 
luxury  and  tenderness  enough  upon  her  to  have 
sufficed  for  a  dozen  daughters. 

« I  must  be  brief  now,"  said  the  old  man, 
speaking  in  a  quick,  strained  yoioe,  as  though 
the  words  tortured  him;  *^butJ  haye  the  beat 
of  reasons  for  supposing  that  Luey  Eyans  is 
attached  to  my  son.  They  have  always  been 
intimate,  and  Mr.  Evans  and  myself  have 
believed  that  one  day  our  children  would  be 
united  to  each  other,  for  Hairy  is  a  fayorite 
with  him." 

**  And  I  stand  in  the  way  of  that  union  ?" 
beginning  to  see  the  drift  of  all  this. 

"  It  was  not  until  last  night  that  I  suspeoted 
it,"  said  the  old  man,  avoiding  a  direct  answer 
to  my  question,  '*  but  I  had  an  interriew  with 
Harry,  and  he  frankly  avowed  his  affeotion  for 
you,  and  his  Intention,,  if  possible,  to  win  yon. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  loves  you  with  the 
tenderest  and  truest  love^  and  that  no  efforts  of 
mine  could  swerve  hun  ftom  his  purpose.  It 
all  rests  with  pou,^* 

<*  And  Lucy  Evans  is  an  heiress,  and  I  am 
not — therefore  you  disapprove  of  your  son's 
choice?" 

I  think  the  scorn  that  I  felt  must  have  flamed 
over  my  face  as  I  asked  the  question. 

**  Miss  English,"  and  the  proud  old  judge 
spoke  with  appealing  humility  which  softened 
my  heart  at  once,  '*  a  number  of  years  ago  I 
was  in  serious  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  I  took 
some  advantage  of  Mr.  Evans'  name,  which, 
were  it  known  now,  must  result  in  my  ruin. 
He,  himself,  is  not  aware  of  it,  but  in  a  little 
while  the  fact  will  inevitably  be  disclosed  to 
him,  and  I  am  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
man  to  know  that  only  as  the  father  of  him 
whom  his  daught^  loves  will  he  show  me  any 
mercy.  Indeed,  he  has  quite  set  his  heart  on 
this  marriage,  and  the  disappointment  will 
only  incline  him  to  push  Uie  law  to  Us  farthest 
extent." 

I  saw  it  all  clearly  than,  and  I  sat  still  with 
a  sudden  pain  at  my  heart,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  must  strangle  me  with  every  breath. 

Judge  AUyn  drew  his  face  down  to  mine,  and 
the  strong  features  of  that  proud  man  worked 
with  agony,  and  he  clenched  my  hand  so 
fiercely  that  at  another  time  I  should  fairly 
have  shrieked  at  the  pain  it  gave  ma. 

**Mi88  English,"  he  said,  «I  am  a  proud 
man,  and  you  are  a  woman,  and  can  never 
guess  what  this  con^Msien  ooste  me.    But  you 


will  not  bring  dishonor,  it  may  be  a  criminal's 
doom,  on  my  gray  hairs  ?  I  coidd  not  tell  my 
boy  of  his  father's  guilt,  and  so  I  came  to  you. 
Will  you  be  pitiful  to  me  ?" 

"Judge  AUyn,  if  it  cost  me  my  life  I  will  do 
what  you  wish." 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  said  these  words — not 
so  much  with  my  lips  to  my  hearer  as  I  did 
with  my  soul  to  my  God. 

He  rose  up— he  laid  his  hands  on  my  head — 
they  trembled  like  a  little  child's,  and  the  voioe 
was  hoarse  and  broken  with  a  sob  that  said — 
"  May  the  Lord  bless  you,  my  child,  for  thoae 
words!" 

There  was  liUle  more  passed  betwixt  ua. 
That  was  no  time  for  speech.  In  a  few  moments 
Judge  AUyn  rose  to  go.  MechanicaUy  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door.  After  he  had  opened  k 
he  stood  stiU  a  mpm&ni  and  looked  in  my  faoe. 
Something  he  saw  there  seemed  to  touch  and 
shock  him.  "  My  Utile  girl,"  he  said,  "  it  will 
not  break  your  heart  to  give  up  my  boy  V* 

"  God  wiU  take  care  of  me." 

He  pauaed  a  moment  and  looked  at  joa. 
«<0h,"  he  groaned,  ''I  would  have  given  my 
right  hand  to  have  saved  you  from  this,"  aad 
then  he  went  out  haamy.  I  do  «ot  think  ha 
eyea  pauasd  to  bid  me  good  night.  I  shut  tho 
door,  and  the  waves  and  the  storms  went  ovar 


OHiLPTBK  zi. 

"  Sis,  Henry  AUyn  is  down  stairs."  It  was 
Grace's  soft  voice  said  these  words,  as  slw 
oame  up  to  my  chamber  with .  her  Uttle  tray  of 
toast  and  tea,  and  tempting  jeUy.  Two  da^ 
had  elapsed  since  my  iutervaew  with  Judge 
AUyn,  and  during  this  time  I  had  not  left^  i^ 
room. 

But  I  knew  that  the  time  to  act  had  come 
BOW,  and  with  a  sUent  prayer  for  strength, 
according  to  the  hour,  I  went  dawn  into  tha 
parlor.  Henry  AUyn  met  me  at  the  door  mik 
oatatretehed  hands,  and  his  eyes  had  a  kind  of 
greedy  gladness  in  them. 

'<  Oh,  Oonstanoe,  lam  glad  to  see  you  agai&I 
Why,  what  makes  you  $o  pale?" 

**  I've  been  iU  for  a  di^  or  two,  thank  you ; 
but  I'm  getOng  better." 

<'Sit  right  down  here  on  the  loonga.  Wh*t 
a  ghost  you  ace  1  You've  been  left  alone  qwim 
too  long." 

<<  Is  your  sistar  well,  and  have  you  had  a 
pleasant  visit?" 

«*  Yea— es;  aa  much  so  as  I  could  have  with 
other  company  than  yours,  Oenatance." 
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**  Oh,  Mr.  Alljn,  I  do  not  like  you  to  flatter 
me  in  that  fashion." 

<•  Why  may  I  not  tetl  yon,  Constanoe  English, 
the  most  solemn  and  earnest  troth  of  my 
heart  r 

It  was  coming.  I  oonld  not  torn  aside,  nor 
put  it  from  me,  and  yet,  to  ha^e  saved  myself 
ftt>m  that  hoar,  I  irould  gladly  hare  laid  down 
my  life. 

**Mr.  Allyn"— it  was  a  low,  calm  Toioe  that 
answered  the  gentleman — **  let  us  chaage  this 
snbjeot.  I  hare  read  the  books  yon  were  so 
good  as  to  send  me." 

"  No,  I  will  not  ehangeityConstanoeEnglish,'* 
seising  my  hand  impetuously,  and  speaking  as 
though  the  words  leaped  in  a  rapid  torrent 
firom  his  heart  to  his  lips.  ^  I  oame  here  to-day 
to  tell  you  a  truth  which  has  been  growing  on 
my  heart  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  filling  it 
with  new  light  and  Joy.  I  loTe  you  with  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  me,  with  the  ferror 
of  my  youth  and  the  strength  of  my  manhoocl 
I  loye  OTory  faculty  and  {{uality  in  you.  You 
have  risen  upon  me,  my  incarnate  ideal  of 
womanhood.    GoBstanoe,  will  yon  be  my  wils  ?" 

Twice  I  tried  to  answer  him,  and  the  words 
eame  into  my  throat  and  strangled  me.  The 
third  time  I  conquered;  *«  Henry  Allyn,  I  can* 
not  be  this." 

He  put  his  face  down  close  to  mine-^e 
fairly  ground  my  fingers  in  his  own,  as  he 
groaned  out,  *'  Why  not,  Gonstance  ?" 

The  vision  of  that  gray  haired  old  man  rose 
up  and  answered  the  question-*but  this  I  could 
not  tell  him. 

'*I  eonld  nev«r  be  happy  as  your  wife,"  I 
said,  *«  deeply  as  I  respect,  much  as  I  admire 
yoQ^  Take  this  answer,  and  let  it  suffice 
yoo." 

**  But  you  shall  be,  Gonstance,"  he  pleaded, 
and  his  &oe  wms  white,  and  his  whole  firame 
waa  shaken  like  a  sobbing  child's — <*I  will 
make  you  happy  by  the.  great  power  of  my 
tenderness.  jShieh  love  shall  shelter  your 
youth  and  weakness  as  you  never  dreamed  of. 
Do  we  not  harmonise  altogether  in  the  great 
range  of  our  tastes  and  aspirations?  Oh,  let 
my  love  plead  my  cause  with  your  woman's 
'pity  1    Gome  to  me,  Genstanoe." 

Oh,  that  cry  I   how  it  smote  th?oii|^  aad  i 
thorough  my  heart    I  thought  I  was  giving  ^ 
way— -thai  I  eomld  not  resist  it;  but  I.  did,  fbr 
God  hriped  me.    I  rose  up  and  spoke  with 
calm  solemnity  thai  seemed  in  strange  mockery 
with    the   wildness    and   agony    beneath    it. 
*<Once  for  a^  Henry  Allyn,  I  assure  you  that 
there  if  a  reason  which  would  make  it  <m  for 
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me  to  be  your  wife — such  sin  that  I  would 
rather  this  hour  lie  down  in  my  grave  than 
oommii  it^" 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  lounge.  I 
heard  quick  sobs,  and,  at  last,  a  groan.  <*  Oh, 
Gonstance,"  he  moaned,  looking  up  at  me,  with 
a  look  in  his  eyes  whose  memory  is  like  a 
sharp  pain  still,  « I  had  rather  you  had  killed 
me  than  told  me  this." 

I  could  not  answer  him.  My  heart  was  fiill 
of  such  craving^  for  his  love,  such  a  yearning 
to  go  to  him,  and  push  back  the  long,  silky 
locks  that  were  clustering  around  his  forehead, 
and  comfort  hhn  with  all  the  woman's  tender- 
ness that  was  in  my  heart. 

Bui  I-  could  only  sit  still,  lislening  to  his 
words,  which  he  moaned  out  to  himself  as 
though  scarcely  conscious  of  my  presence. 
«<  How  can  I  give  you  up  ?  All  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  my  ftiture  are  so  woven  about  you  I 
Oh,  Gonstance,  what  is  it  to  be  together !  What 
a  fftir,  happy,  graceful  nest  I  had  planned  lor 
my  singing-bird,  and  now  her  songs  will  never 
gladden  my  household  tree — oh,  Gonstance  1" 

And  my  strength  failed  me,  and  a  cry  leaped 
flrom  my  heart  out  of  my  lips — "  Don't,  Henry 
Allyn,  don't!"  ' 

I  think  the  anguish  of  the  tones  touched 
him  even  then ;  he  looked  ^p  ai  my  face,  and 
there  was  pity  in  his  eyes. 

"Gonstance,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  and  teko 
my  suffering  away  firom  you.  Oh,  if  I  had 
known  this  befbre !" 

He  must  have  believed  that  I  loved  another. 
This  thought,  though,  did  not  strike  me  thea ; 
and  I  followed  him  to  the  door  silently,  just  as 
I  had  followed  his  father.  Then  he  turned 
round  and  took  my  hands — "  Oh,  Gonstance," 
he  said,  "can  the  bitterness  of  death  be  like 
this  parting  r 

"It  will  go  away  in  a  Utae  while,"  I  sidd, 
"and  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  find  some 
true,  gentle,  loving  woman,  who  will  i^adden 
and  enrich  your  life  with  her  affection;  and 
may  God  bless  an^  keep  yen,  my  friend*  Henry 
AUyn." 

He  bent  down  and  kiased  me  tenderly  and 
solemnly,  as  one  mi(^t  kbs  the  foce  of  the 
dead.  !nien  he  went  away.  Oh,  truly  might 
he  say — "  The  bitterness  of  death  was  in  thai 
parting." 


"What  riuOl  I  do  with  my  life?"  I  asked 
myself  this  question  as  I  awoke  the  nexi  morn- 
ing after  a  restless  nighty  with  that  aickness 
of  heart,  thai  sadaess.and  hepeleBsness  of  «oaU 
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yfldch  those  only  who  hsT«  felt  shall  under- 
stand. 

Tet  it  was  a  fair  and  gracious  morning,  with 
pleasant  autumn  sunshine  sifting  through  the 
side  window  that  looked  out  on  the  sea;  but 
the  sight  of  it  onlj  sent  a  sharp  pain  through 
my  heart. 

My  imagination  looked  out  to  the  ftiture  with 
shuddering  eyes,  for  they  saw  nothing  there 
but  a  cold,  ohill,  barren  landscape,  along  which 
my  fate  appointed  me  to  walk ;  and  I  thought 
how  much  sweeter  death  would  be  thap  such  a 
Ufe. 

I  know  now,  because  a  richer,  deeper,  more 
blessed  experience  has  taught  me,  that  Henry 
AUyn  did  not  stir  the  highest  part  of  my 
nature— that  deeper  than  I  dreamed  there  wwe 
chords  whose  tremulous  music  his  skill  never 
awoke;  but  I  did  not  suspect  this  then;  I 
only  felt  the  craving  for  his  tenderness,  the 
need  of  his  society,  which  had  become  a  habit 
with  me.  Life  seemed  fUll  of  all  blessedness 
with  him — it  wore  all  the  radiance  and  beauty 
of  youth,  and  love,  and  happiness,  and  without 
him  all  was  darkness,  coldness,  death — a  morn- 
ing in  June,  fttU  of  the  song  of  birds,  the 
glory  of  sunshine,  the  sweetness  of  blossoms — 
a  night  in  December,  blank  with  darkness, 
shrouded  in  snows,  without  hope  or  promise— 
these  are  the  contrasts. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  my  Ufe?" 

I  asked  myself  the  question  the  second  time, 
as  I  turned  my  head  wearily  upon  my  pillow ; 
and  then  a  sudden  shaft  of  light  flashed  down 
into  my  soul,  and  like  a  still,  small  voice,  there 
went  through  it   the  answer — "Givb  it  to 

GODl" 

It  was  a  call  firom  Heaven,  and  my  heart 
listened  to  it,  and  turning  away  from  all 
thought  of  my  own  lost  happiness,  I  tried  to 
sound  the  meaning,  and  scope,  and  significance 
of  these  words. 

It  roused  my  whole  soul  with  a  new  purpose 
of  renunciation  and  consecration.  I  saw  how, 
through  all  the  years  of  my  youth,  my  own 
happiness  had  been  the  central  idea  of  my  life. 
And  I  resolved  to  put  this  away  from  me,  and 
to  live,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the  life  He 
had  appointed  me,  seeking  te  do  good  to  others 
in  little,  every  day  acts  of  love  and  kindness ; 
to  be  patient,  charitable,  forgiving ;  to  pot  aside 
all  fears  for  my  future,  knowing  that  was 
guarded  and  sheltered  by  a  wisdom  that 
would  never  fail— ^  love  ihaX  would  never  de- 
sert me. 

It  was  no  mere  ecstasy  of  feeUng,  no  poetic 
sensibility  Uiat  actuated  me.    I  felt  that  re- 


ligion did  not  consist  simply  in  emotion,  but  in 
the  heart,  in  the  daily  living — ^that  it  was  a 
principle  pervading  the  entire  life ;  and  I  felt, 
too,  that  this  living  princii^e  was  not  in  mysell — 
that  in  the  cross  of  Calvary  and  the  death  of 
Christ  was  my  only  strength  or  hope.  And 
my  life,  the  pale,  broken  thing  I  had  longed  to 
put  away  from  me,  rose  up  suddenly,  exalted 
and  glorified,  a  great  and  unspedcably  preoiooa 
gift,  which  I  was  to  use  faithftilly  and  cheer- 
ftiUy  for  €h>d. 

Oh,  you  who  shall  read  these  words  of  my 
writing,  for  you,  toe,  I  bring  this  message  of 
good  tidings—by  the  lov«  that  called  you  into 
life,  by  the  great  sea  of  tenderness  whose  still, 
bright  waters  encircle  your  life,  by  that  offer 
of  pardon  and  reconciliation  which,  like  a 
radiant  bow  of  promise,  overhangs  itrr-tum 
away  from  all  fear,  and  doubt,  and  anguish. 
Cast  your  great  burdens  upon  Ood — strive  to 
do  «  His  will  bravely,"  and  trust  the  love  that 
(( oannot  deny  its^." 

And  when  the  light,  and  the  peace,  and  the 
healing  come  dovm  on  the  poor,  aching,  bruised 
soul,  you  shall  find  how  unneceasary  were  the 
cares,  the  irritations,  the  daily  firettings  that 
have  corroded  your  life,  and  submissicm  shaU 
take  much  of  the  sharp  pmu  out  of  your  sor- 
rows, and  you  shall  grow  into  new  dignity, 
and  grace,  and  peace.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
strong,  sudden,  overruling  purpose  to  energiae 
the  whole  being.  The  light  that  shone  down 
from  the  cross  seemed  to  vivify  every  faculty 
of  my  being,  and  on  the  evening  <rf  that  same 
day  I  went  down  stairs.  Four  faces,  filled  with 
glad  surprise  and  anxious  love,  welcomed  me 
to  my  eld  seat  by  the  fire-place,  and  looking  on 
these  I  underwent  a  pang  of  bitter  self-reproaoh, 
that  I  had  ever  thought  the  world  had  nothing 
worth  liring  for. 

And  that  evening  I  briefly  informed  my  as- 
tonished audit4»rs  that  my  aeqnaintanoe  with 
Henry  Allyn  was  forever  at  an  end — that 
events  beyond  my  power  to  disclose  rendered 
this  an  absolute  necessity. 

As  they  all  knew  of  my  interview  with  Judge 
AUyn,  I  saw  they  half  dirined  the  truth,  though 
they  asked  few  questions;  but  I  knew  how 
deeply  they  felt  for  my  sufferings,  by  their 
constant  care  and  tenderness.  I  was  not 
always  **  brave,"  though.  There  were  times 
when  the  great  waves  went  over  my  soul,  when 
it  sank  under  the  power  of  the  old  mem<Hrie8 
and  habits  and  associations ;  but  I  did  not  let 
go  my  purpose  to  Uve  for  Ood,  and  He  wUl 
not  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
[to  be  oovtuiijbd.] 
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THE   GAMBLER   OUTWITTED. 

A  KNOT  of  two  or  three  well-dressed  men 
were  standing  on  the  leYee  at  New  Orleans, 
talking  and  looking  abont  them  somewhat  oari- 
onsly,  as  an  attentire  obserrer  wonld  bare  seen, 
though  an  inattentiye  one  wonld  hare  deemed 
them  little  more  than  idlers.  Seyeral  flat  boats 
were  at  the  wharf  near  them,  the  owners  of 
which  were  engaged  in  landing  their  cargoes. 
Three  or  four  of  these  were  laden  with  flour. 

*'Do  you  see  that  fellow  on  the  leree,  just 
oyer  the  largest  of  those  three  flat  boats  ?*'  said 
one  of  the  men  alluded  to,  speaking  in  an  under- 
tone. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

«« He's  the  owner." 

"Yes,  I  think  that's  clear." 

**  Keep  your  eye  on  him." 

"  111  try ;  and  if  he  gets  beyond  me,  he*ll  be 
smarter  than  I  think  him." 

**  Look  sharp.  While  you  are  dogging  him, 
111  attend  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  other  flat 
boat  captain,  that  sleepy  fellow  who  is  sitting 
npon  one  of  his  own  barrels  of  flour.  I'll  make 
something  out  of  him." 

The  third  indiyidnal  of  this  hopeftd  trio  had 
said  nothing.  Now  he  merely  remarked,  tan- 
tentiously : 

"  Be  Vide  awake,  both  of  you.  There's  good 
game  in  the  field.  Ton  may  depend  upon  me 
being  in  at  the  death,  and  no  mistake." 

"We  mustn't  be  seen  too  long  together," 
remarked  the  first  speaker. 

"  No.  Let  us  go  into  the  city,  and  then  sepa- 
rate.   We  can  return  in  a  little  while. " 

As  suggested,  the  three  went  into  the  city, 
and  there  parted  ftrom  each  other.  That  night 
they  met  in  a  priyate  room  at  a  tayem,  in  an 
obscure  quarter  of  the  city. 

"All  right,  Jackson  ?"  asked  one  of  them,  as 
they  drew  up  to  a  table  on  which  were  decan- 
ters and  refreshments. 

"All  right  The  flour  is  sold  to  Mark  &Blair. 
Fiye  hundred  barrels." 

"And  paid  for?" 

"  No.    It  isn't  all  deUrered  yet." 

"¥niat  is  the  ownw's  name?" 

"Morgan." 

"  Where  is  he  ftrom  ?" 

"Cincinnati." 

"And  puts  up " 

"  At  Randall's,  in street." 

"  He's  rather  green,  I  judge." 

"Rather.  I  took  supper  at  Randall's,  and 
pumped  out  of  him,  after  we  left  the  table,  all 
that  I  have  told  you.     He  says  he  will  make  a 


flrst-rate  trip,  and  clear  at  least  four  hundred 
dollars." 

"  He's  not  so  sure  of  that !"  was  said,  ironi- 
cally. 

"No.  Hal  ha!  Not  if  I  can  get  a  fair 
chance  at  him;  which  I  will,  before  he  has 
the  money  in  his  pocket  three  hours.  But,  what 
haye  yon  done,  Hamilton  ?  How  is  your  sleepy 
suyeot?" 

"First-rate.  There's  good  plucking  about 
him!" 

"  The  feaUiers  will  come  easy  ?" 

"Oh,  yes— eyen  without  scalding!" 

"Who  is  the  purchaser  of  his  flour?" 

"Old  Garcia. 

"  Indeed !  He's  fleeced  him,  then,  out  of  at 
least  half  a  dollar  a  barrel  in  the  price." 

"So  I  thought,  when  I  learned  who  was 
doing  his  business  for  him.  But  it  isn't  the 
case^he  got  seren  and  a  '  bit'  for  It,  and  that's 
a  tip-top  price." 

"How  came  that?" 

"He  stuck  out,  and  the  old  fellow  had  to 
oome  to." 

"  When  does  the  settlement  take  i^ace  ?" 

"  In  a  day  or  two.  Meantime,  he  has  bills 
to  the  amount  of  fiye  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars to  coUeet  for  merchants  up  the  riyer. 
It  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before  he  gets 
through." 

"  Where  does  he  put  up  ?" 

"  At  the  Planters'." 

"  Bo  you  work  on  him  slow,  but  surely, 
Hamilton.  Remember,  that  sometimes  these 
sleepy-looking  subjects  are  rather  hard  to 
manage." 

"There'U  be  Uttle  difficulty  with  old  Slack." 

"Slack?" 

"  Tee.  His  nan^  is^  Slack.  This  is  his  first 
trip  down  the  riyer." 

"  And  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  his  last" 

"Perhaps  it  will."  This  was  said  with  a  sinis- 
ter ehnckle,  in  which  the  other  two  joined. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  firom  the  conyersa- 
tions  already  detailed,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
guess  pretty  accurately  as  to  the  character  and 
oooupstion  of  the  three  men  intt^uoed. 

About  a  month  preyions  to  this  time,  a  man 
named  Morgan,  who  kept  a  small  store  in  Oin- 
einnati,  oanio  home  from  his  business  one  eyen- 
ing,  looking  gloomy  and  dejected.  This  was 
noticed  by  the  quick  eye  of  his  wife,  who  said 
to  hiia<-* 

"  You  look  ironbled,  James.  Has  anything 
gone  wrong?" 

At  first  the  man  did- not  reply.  But  his  wife 
was  not  to  be  put  off.   She  oame  and  stood  dose 
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by  his  side,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  said — 

**  You  know,  by  past  experienoe,  that  to  tell 
me  of  all  that  disturbs  your  mind,  wUl  not 
make  your  burden  any  harder  to  bear." 

'*  I  know  that,  Eliza.  I  know  that  you  have 
even  more  fortitude  than  I  have,"  was  replied. 
<<But,  you  have  your  cares  at  home, — why 
should  I  compel  you  to  share  mine  ?" 

**  Business  is  not  good  ?"  Mrs.  Morgan  said, 
in  answer  to  this,  preferring  to  lead  him  on  to 
speak  of  what  she  instinctively  perceived  to  be 
the  trouble,  rather  than  argue  with  him  the 
point  advanced. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not,  Elixa.  To- 
day, I  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
my  affairs,  and  find  that  I  am  several  hundred 
dollars  worse  than  nothing.  This  distresses 
me  beyond  measure.  Mr.  Talbot,  who  so  gene- 
rously set  me  up  in  business,  and  who  has  for 
the  past  year  been  so  untiring  in  his  good 
offices,  will,  at  this  rate,  be  the  loser  by  me.  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought.  I  did  hope,  and  I 
have  struggled  hard  to  realixe  this  hope,  that 
in  the  effort  I  have  been  making  to  gel  &irly 
on  my  feet  again,  I  should  be  successful. 
Now,  I  despair." 

<<  Do  not  utter,  my  dear  husband,  that  word, 
which  should  be  stricken  from  our  language. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  despair  to  any  human 
being  who  will  keep  on  striving  to  the  end. 
Rather  say,  confidently,  <If  I  Ml,  I  will  rise 
again,'  for  this  is  a  truth  whicli  every  man 
will  experience,  if  he  but  keep  steadily  onward. 
Do  not  forget  that  One  sits  above  the  ehmds, 
to  guide  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm, 
permitting  them  only  to  devastate  Just  so  fur  as 
purification  is  necessary." 

«<  Elixa!  I  do  despair  I"  the  husband  r^ed 
to  this,  with  bitter  emphasis.  <*Have  I  not 
been  struggling  for  ten  years  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  untiring  industry,  but  struggling 
in  vain !  If,  for  a  moment,  I  risa  upon  a  wave, 
it  is  but  to  sink  deeper  the  next  momenL  It  is 
hard,  very  hard.  Other  men  can  get  along — 
other  men  who  think  it  no  crime  to  cheat— but 
I,  aiming  in  all  things  to  do  justice  to  my  frilow^ 
man,  find  myself  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  again 
and  again  upon  <^e  spot  fr^nn  which  I  started. 
U  is  enough  to  make  a  man  deHMor**' 

Finding  her  husband  in  suoh  an  unhappy 
mood,  Mrs.  Morgan  said  nothing  in  return,  but 
let  him  murmur  on  until  he  had  eriiamted  his 
oomplainU.  On  the  next  morning  he  was  in  a 
calmer  frame,  but  still  much  depressed. 

<^  Something  will  turn  up»  James,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan.     "  It  will  not  always  be  dark.    I  do 


not  fear.  We  have  weathered  many  a  gale, 
and  win,  I  am  sure,  ride  safely  through  all  the 
stonnsoflille." 

<*  Perhaps  so,  Elisa.  You  are  always  full  of 
hope,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  much  the  best.  Still, 
I  cannot  but  feel  troubled  when  everything 
around  looks  as  gloomy  as  it  now  does.  As  to 
something  turning  up,  that  is  pretty  dear.  I 
shall  have  to  hand  over  everything  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  injured  my 
benefactor.  After  all  is  realized  that  can  bo 
made  out  of  my  stock,  there  will  be  a  deficit, 
as  I  have  before  told  you,  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  loss  must  fall,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  upon  Mr.  Talbot." 

*'  It  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that,  James,  surely," 
the  wife  said,  betraying,  in  spite  of  hersdf,  the 
real  anxiety  she  felt. 

**  Yes,  it  is  that  bad,  if  not  worse.  I  mean 
welL  I  strive  to  be  honest  in  my  dealings  with 
all  men ;  bat,  strange  to  tell,  I  am  even  ii^ur- 
ing,  pecuniarly,  my  beat  friends." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  bitterness  and 
despondency,  that  his  wife  did  not  venture  to 
reply  to  it,  lest  her  words  should  only  have  the 
effect  to  make  him  still  more  £^oomy«  She  re- 
mained silent,  and  ho  showed  no  f^urther  inoli- 
nation  to  oonverse. 

On  the  next  day,  Morgan  called  in  to  see  the 
individual  ho  had  mentioned  as  his  friend. 

«What  aUs  you,  Morgan,  you  look  dio* 
tressed  T"  remarked  Mr.  Talbot. 

*«  And  I  really  am,"  he  reined. 

"Why  should  you  feel  so,  Morgan?" 

<«For  the  best  of  reasons.  I  cannot  gei 
along.  I  think  there  are  not  many  who  try 
harder  than  I  do.  But  it's  no  use.  I  go  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards." 

«What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?  You 
seem  to  have  given  up  all  at  once.  Has  any- 
thing particular  happened,  that  you  are  dis- 
turbed so  deeply  ?" 

« I  have  been  making  a  thorough  eTsmina- 
tion  into  my  affairs." 

"Well,  what  is  the  result?" 

"I  am  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  WMnse 
than  nothing." 

"Why,  Morgan!" 

"It  is  true,"  continued  the  man,  emphaii- 
oally,  compressing  his  lips  tightly^  and  looking 
Mr.  Talbot  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  But  how  is  it»  Morgan  ?" 

"  I  know  but  one  reason." 

"Namoit.'» 

"My  expenses  are  ^^eater  than  myrprofits. 
Business  has  been  dull  with  me  for  some  months. 
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At  this  time,  I  am  little  more  than  making  my 
rent." 

*<Hnmph!"  ejaculated  Talbot,  and  he  oast 
his  eyes  npon  the  floor,  and  mused  for  some 
time. 

**  I  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much,"  resumed  Mor- 
gan, "if  no  one  sufFered  but  myself;  I  could 
bear  to  come  down  to  the  ground,  if  no'  one  else 
were  hart  by  my  fkll.  But  I  believe  I  am  fated 
to  injure  every  one  who  dares  to  become  my 
fHend." 

"That  is  all  folly,  Morgan,"  Mr.  Talbot  in- 
terrupted him  by  saying.  "No  man  should 
suffer  himself  to  despond,  for  it  is  despondency 
that  makes  failure,  while  confidence  is  the  fore- 
runner of  success." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  There  is  one  fact 
that  cannot  be  got  over  by  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence. I  am  five  hundred  dollars  worse  than 
nothing.    Will  confidence  remedy  that?" 

"It  will." 

"  Don't  trifle  with  me,  Mr.  Talbot.  I  ftel  too 
serious  to  bear  anything  just  now." 

"  I  am  not  trifling — ^I  am  in  earnest.  Confl- 
den«e  creates  the  means  of  success.  A  man 
who  desponds  when  he  gets  into  difficulties, 
looks  down,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  hard, 
uneven  ground  at  his  feet ;  but  he,  whose  con- 
fidence is  strong,  looks  up  and  around,  and  soon 
discovers  new  paths  in  which  to  walk.  Look 
up  and  around  you,  then.  Think — ^but  not  of 
th»  desperate  condition  in  which  you  find  your 
affairs — that  can  avail  nothing;  think  con- 
cerning the  means  of  extrication  from  your 
present  difficulties:  that  may  and  will  avail 
much.  If  your  present  business  does  not  give 
yoD  a  support,  connect  some<diing  else  with  it, 
or  change  it  entirely. 

•  "Bat,  see,  Mr.  Talbot,  the  strait  I  am  in. 
How  can  I  change  it,  when  I  have  nothing  to 
ohange  it  upon?  My  stock  of  goods  ought  to 
be  sold  off  at  once  before  they  are  reduced 
still  farther,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  your 
hands." 

"  When,  according  to  your  own  statements, 
I  should  be  the  loser  lay  some  ^r^  hundred 
dellara." 

"  It  is  too  true."  This  was  said  in  a  gloomy 
way. 

"  How  mush  belter,  then,  will  it  be  fbr  you 
to  seek  some  new  channel  of  operations,  instead 
of  giving  up  your  present  efforts.  Morgan, 
you  must  be  more  of  a  man^  A  true  man 
never  desponds  but  fbr  a  very  brief  season. 
He  has  confidence  in  well-directed  effMs,  and 
will  make  them." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  talk,  Mr.  Talbot— but 


what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  thought,  but  thought 
returns  like  the  dove,  weary.  It  finds  no  rest 
for  its  feet." 

"  Suppose  I  think  a  little  for  you  ?" 

"  Do,  for  mercy  sake !  If  you  can  think  to 
any  good  purpose." 

"  Have  you  confidence  in  your  clerk  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  In  his  honesty  and  capability  ?" 

"I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  both." 

"  Do  you  think  your  business  would  suffer, 
if  you  were  absent  a  few  weeks  ?" 

"No." 

"Very  well.  Then  I  think  I  can  help  you 
to  an  idea.  Try  a  couple  of  boat  loads  of  flour 
down  the  river." 

"There  are  too  many  in  that  trade  now." 

"  That  is  only  an  assumption.  The  flour  is 
the  thing.  If  you  go  down  to  New  Orleans 
with  flour,  you  can  sell  it,  and  clear  something 
neat." 

"Where  is  the  flour  to  come  from?*' 

"Don't  throw  difficulties  in  the  way.  Are 
you  willing  to  try  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  am,  if  there  is  any  use  in  it, 
and  I  can  get  a  cargo." 

"  If  there  is  any  use  in  it?  I  am  really  out 
of  patience  wHh  yon,  Morgan.  But,  to  come 
at  once  to  the  point.  I  have  about  Ave  hun* 
dred  barrels  on  hand,  and  if  you  will  go  with 
them  to  New  Orleans,  I  will  charge  you  six 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  you  may  get  what  you 
can." 

"The  last  qnotation  was  at  six  and  three 
jpuurters,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  and  that  will  pay  you  very  well." 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  will ;  and  if  you  do  not 
see  cause  to  change  your  mind,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  make  the  trip." 

This  was  said  with  a  brightening  eye  and  a 
more  cheerfril  tone  of  voice.  Hope  had  revived. 
There  was  something  tangible  presented  to  his 
mind,  and  he  grasped  at  it  eagerly. 

In  about  two  weeks,  MorgMi  parted  from  his 
family,  and  with  two  well-laden  flat-boats,  com- 
menced his  voyage  toward  the  Orescent  city. 
Without  accident  from  "bar,"  "snag,"  or 
"sawyer,"  he  arrived  In  New  Orleans;  the 
period  of  time  in  making  the  descent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  being  just  that  required 
for  his  boat  to  float  down  with  the  gliding  cur- 
rent. Much  to  his  gratification,  he  made  a  quick 
sale  of  bis  flour  al  seven  dollars,  and  received 
a  good  price  for  the  lumber  of  which  his  flat 
boats  were  composed.  Altogether,  the  clear 
profits  of  the  trip  were  very  near  four  hundred 
dollars,  aflor  all  expenses  were  paid. 
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Morgan  felt  rery  much  elated  at  the  Buocess 
of  this  transacdon,  and  oould  not  refrain  from 
speaking  of  it  to  one  of  the  boarders  at  the 
hotel,  a  Tory  pleasant,  affable  man,  who  had 
shown  him  many  little  attentions,  both  at  din- 
ner and  tea-time,  and  who  seemed  not  only 
inclined  to  converse  with  him,  but  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  his  affairs.  To  this 
individual  he  communicated  freely  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  business,  and  was  gratified  to 
find  in  a  stranger  one  who  oould  sympathize 
with  him,  and  find  pleasure  in  his  success. 

"Come,  take  something  to  drink,"  he  said 
to  this  individual,  after  they  had  left  the  tea- 
table,  and  smoked  a  cigar  together. 

"No  objection,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  and 
the  two  went  up  to  the  bar  and  took  a  stiff 
glass  of  brandy  together.  They  then  sat  down 
in  the  public  parlor,  and  entered  into  a  very 
friendly  conversation. 

"Cincinnati,  I  am  told,  is  a  very  pleasant 
place,"  remarked  the  new  acquaintance. 

"It  is,  certainly.  Have  you  never  been  up 
the  river?" 

"  No.  My  business  keeps  me  close  in  New 
Orleans.  And,  as  I  am  a  business  man,  I  never 
like  to  be  absent  from  my  post." 

"That  is  right.  In  what  line  of  business 
are  you  engaged?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then— 

"  I  keep  a  hardware  store,"  was  replied. 

"  You  do  t    Where  is  your  store  ?" 

"  At  No.  90 street." 

"  Well,  I  must  call  in  before  I  leave  the  city, 
and  make  a  few  purchases  in  your  line.  I 
have  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  and  generally  keep 
an  assortment  of  nails,  hinges,  locks,  etc." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,"  returned  the 
friend,  a  little  coldly.  Then,  after  a  short 
pause,  he  said — • 

"Tour  trip,  this  time,  has  turned  out  very 
well,  I  think  you  told  me?" 

"0  yes;  it  has  netted  me  handsomely.  It 
is  the  first  I  ever  made,  but  it  shall  not  be  the 
last." 

"  The  river  trade  is  quite  profitable." 

"So  I  find." 

"  How  much  flour  had  you  ?"  * 

"  Five  hundred  barrels^" 

"So  much?" 

"Yes." 

"It  sold  very  well?" 

"  0  yes.    Seven  dollars  it  a  very  fair  price." 

"Who  bought  it?" 

"  Mark  &  Blair.    A  good  house,  I  believe  ?" 

«<Why— yes— tolerably  fair.  Butr^have  they 
settled  your  bills  yet?" 


«« No"— with  a  look  of  alarm.  **  Don*t  you 
think  them  safe  ?" 

"0  yes,  I  suppose  they  are  safe  enough. 
But  I  would  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  settle 
with  them  as  early  as  convenient.  I  tell  you, 
but  it  is  in  confidence,  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
they  are  pretty  hard  run  just  now.  No  dan- 
ger, I  am  sure ;  stilly  as  I  feel  a  friendly  inter- 
est in  you,  I  would  suggest  a  settlement  of  your 
accounts  as  early  as  possible." 

"I  am  really  indebted  to  yon  more  than  I 
csA  express,"  sud  Morgan,  with  warmth. 
"  The  first  thing  I  do  in  the  mcumii^;  will  be  to 
see  after  a  srttlement  of  my  bills.  If  I  were  to 
meet  with  any  losses  here,  it  would  oompleUly 
break  me  up.  Everything  depends  upoa  the 
suooessful  terminatioh  of  this  adventure."^ 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  There  is  no  particular 
danger.  Only  it  is  best  to  be  fully  on  the  safe 
side." 

"That  it  is.  And  I  will  put  myself  there 
right  early  to-morrow  morning." 

At  dinner-time  the  next  day,  Morgan  again 
met  his  new  firiend,  whose  name  was  Jaoksoo, 
at  the  table.  The  latter  managed  to  get  a 
chair  beside  him. 

"Well,  how  are  you  to-day?"  said  Jackson, 
with  a  frank  familiarity  that  pleased  Morgan. 
"  Bright  as  a  new  dollar,"  was  replied. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it    All  right,  I  suppoee, 
with  Mark  &  Blair?" 

"0  yes — thanks  to  your  kind  hint.    I  had 
all  my  bills  arranged  this  m<mung,  examined 
>  and  settled  by  a  check  fbr  thirty-five  hundred 
'  doUars." 

"  Which  you  cashed,  of  course." 
"Of  course.  Bank  bills,  any  day,  befofre 
private  checks,  say  I.  0  yes,  I  got  their  check 
cashed  in  ten  minutes  after  I  received  it,  and 
here  are  the  bills  safid  enough,"  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  breast  of  his  coat,  over  against 
the  pocket  that  contained  his  pocket-book. 
"  I  shall  not  leave  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  as 
I  have  a  number  of  purchases  to  make,"  he 
continued;  "and  but  for  your  kind  hint,  for 
which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  I  should 
have  left  my  money  in  the  hands  of  Marie  & 
Blab,  and,  perhaps,  have  lost  it" 

Jackson  turned  his  head  partly  away,  to  con- 
ceal the  expression  of  his  face.  The  pleasure 
which  the  communication  Just  made,  gave  him, 
was  so  lively  and  so  sioister,  that  he  feared  his 
oompanion  might  be  roused  into  suspicion  by 
it.  As  he  did  so,  his  eye  glanoed  across  the 
table.  He  perceived  that  an  individual  was 
looking  at  him,  who,  he  had  reasons  for  know- 
ing, understood  very  well  his  character  and 
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profesaioii.  From,  that  moment,  he  had  less 
to  saj  to  Morgan,  and  before  the  latter  had 
finished  his  meal,  he  arose  from  the  table  and 
left  the  dining-room.' 

The  indiyidual,  whose  eye  had  disturbed 
Jaekson,  remariced  the  fact  of  hm  haring  left 
the  table,  to  a  person  bj  his  side. 

«  Yes;  I  obserred  him  leave,''  was  returned. 
«*Do  you  know  him  ?" 

**  I  know  who  he  is.    Don't  jou  t'' 

"  No.    Who,  or  what  is  he  ?" 

**A  Tillainons  blackleg.  A  scoundrel,  who 
has  ruined  more  joung  men  of  our  city,  and 
fleeced  more  of  the  up-rirer  folks,  than  any 
two  of  his  abominable  craft!" 

('Indeed I  I  should  never  have  suspected 
that  beneath  his  open,  bland  countenance,  was 
so  black  a  heart." 

"  It  is  true,  nevertheless." 

«  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  his  companions, 
with  whom  he  has  been  chatting  so  closely?" 

<*  No.  Tou  rarely  see  two  of  that  trade  very 
familiar  in  public.  They  ordinarily  meet  as 
perfect  strangers,  the  more  surely  to  act  in  con- 
cert when  the  time  comes." 

"  He  can't  be  a  marked  victim." 

'*  Doubtless  he  is.  Some  man,  probably,  en- 
gaged in  the  river  trade,  who  has  just  sold  out, 
and  has  his  pockets  well  lined  with  money." 

«  Some  one  should  put  him  on  his  guard." 

**  Yes.  It  would  be  a  charity  to  do  so.  But, 
4Hie  hates  to  meddle  himself  in  these  mLatters." 

<<  True.  But  such  a  reluctance  ought  to  be 
oonquered  in  a  case  like  this.  A  scoundrel 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  an  igno- 
rant man,  if  a  mere  hint  of  the  scoundrel's 
ohuracter  will  save  him." 

«  True :  but  one  don't  like  to  be  interfering 
in  what  is  none  of  his  business." 

''It  is  every  man's  business  to  warn  the 
unsuspecting  of  danger." 

'<  Will  you  warn  the  stranger  opposite  7" 

«  H-h-em  I  I  suiqK>se,  according  to  my  own 
doctrine,  I  ought  to  do  so.  But  it  is  a  deli- 
cate matter  to  broach.  And,  after  all,  in- 
stead of  a  victim,  he  may  be  an  accomplice  in 
villainy," 

<<  Exactly  1  And  suppose  it  should  so  turn 
out!  A  man  would  feel  pretty  queer,  I'm 
thinking." 

**  So  do  I.  Though,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^ 
that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  warn  the  unsus- 
pecting of  danger,  I  also  clearly  believe,  that 
in  doing  so,  he  shoidd  be  very  cautious  that  he 
does  not  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger." 

«  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  we  had  better  let 
this  green  one,  if  such  he  be,  loolc  but  for  him- 


self. It  may  do  him  good  to  get  hia  fingers 
burnt  a  little.  Any  man  who  can  be  tempted 
to  gamble,  oug^t  to  pay  a  pretty  severe  penalty. 
Do  yOu  think  a  really  honest-minded  man  could 
play  at  cards  for  money  ?" 

**  That's  a  pretty  close  question.  Men  who 
would  resent  an  imputation  of  dishonesty  with 
instant  indig^nation,  and,  perhaps,  shoot  you  for 
your  trouble,  play  at  cards  for  money." 

**I  know  that.     But  can  such  men  reflect 

that  it  is  not  a  high-minded,  honest  way  of 

^  making  money  ? — That,  in  gaming,  there  is  no 

?  exchange  of  equivalents :  no  mutual  good  de- 

<  rived  in  the  transaction ;  but  as  perfect  an  ab- 

<  straction  of  money  on  the  part  of  him  who  wins, 
s  as  if  he  had  picked  his  companion's  pocket." 

« I  rather  think  your  views  of  the  matter  too 
broad.  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  Persons  who  play 
cards  do  so  freely,  aware  of  the  risks  they  run. 
If  they  win,  it  is  aU  fair ;  and  if  they  lose,  it  is 
the  same.  I  have  known  persons,  who  were 
not  at  all  grasping,  or  mcmey-loving,  in  their 
characters,  who  would  play  cards  night  after 
night,  Arom  the  mere  excitement  of  the  thing, 
sometimes  losing  considerably,  and  sometimes 
winning.  I  do  not  call  such  dishonest  men ; 
but,  rather  weak  men." 

'*  No  doubt,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made, 
such  as  you  present ;  but,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  any  man  who  is  lured  by  a  stranger 
into  gaming,  has  in  his  mind  a  latent  vein  of 
dishonesty.  He  hopes  to  win,  or  he  would  not 
play.  And  I  call  that  man  dishonest  in  heart 
who  desires  to  win  money,  instead  of  earning  it. 
To  win  money,  is  to  take  what  belongs  to  an- 
other, without  giving  him  something  of  equal 
vaUie  in  return — and  that,  as  I  have  said,  / 
call  diahonetL 

The  other  made  no  reply  to  this :  and  the 
conversation  ceased. 

When  Morgan  left  the  dinner-table,  which 

he  did  soon  after  his  new  friend  had  retired, 

he  looked  around  in  the  bar-room  and  parlor 

for  Jackson,  and  felt  somewhat  disappointed 

at  not  finding  him.    After  smoking  a  cigar,  he 

walked  out,  intending  to  purchase  some  goods 

for  his  store,  and  have  them  packed  for  shipping 

the  next  day.     He  had  only  walked  half  a 

square  ftrom  the  hotel,  when  Jackson  met  himi 

\  and,  smiling  blandly  as  he  stopped,  said — 

I      "  Ah,  well— how  are  you  now  ?    I  had  par- 

l  Ucular  business  to  attend  to,  and  had  to  hurry 

(  from  the  table.    Which  way  are  you  bound  ?" 

\     **l  have  a  few  goods  to  buy,  and  wish  to 

<  attend    to   it  this  afternoon.    Your  store  is 
I  No.  90, 1  believe." 

5     Yes." 
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<<  I  shall  call  in.     I  want  two  or  three  kegs  >      « Is  No.  10  engaged  ?"  asked  Jaoksen,  in  a 
of  nails,  and  seTeral  other  articles  in  your  >  low  tone,  as  he  stood  beside  the  bar. 
line."  \      "No." 

There  was  a  pause ;  then,  with  a  slight  hesl-  I      **  Then  send  Dick  up  in  a  lew  minutes." 
tation  in  his  manner,  Jackson  returned —  \      "  Yes,  sir." 

<*  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  at  the  store  \  <*  Come !  Let  us  get  out  of  thW  public  pkuie 
this  afternoon.  I  haye  engagements  that  neces-  5  into  a  quiet  room  to  ourselyes  up  stain.  Vm. 
sarily  keep  me  away.  Can't  you  come  in  to-  I  sure  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  you." 
morrow  morning  as  weU.  I  wish  to  sell  you  our  ?  **  Certainly,  certainly." 
goods  myself."  <      "  This  drinking  of  good  liquor,  standing  at 

**  0,  yes,  I  suppose  so."  I  »  bar,  or  sitting  at  a  table,  in  a  crowded  room. 


«  Ah,  well.  I  am  glad  of  that.  You  expect 
to  be  engaged  all  the  afternoon  ? 

"Yes." 

"  I'll  see  you  at  supper-time,  I  suppose  ?" 

«*  If  you  are  at  the  hotel." 

"I  shall  be  there.  I  am  regular  in  my 
habits,  and  never  miss  a  meal." 

At  tea-time,  Morgan  was  pleased  to  find 
his  agreeable  friend  at  his  side.  They  stroll- 
ed out  together  after  supper,  and  walked  for 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  Morgan  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  affability  and  intel- 
ligence of  Jackson.  They  were  passing  down 
a  rather  obscure  street,  when  the  latter,  paus- 
ing before  quite  a  common-looking  coffee- 
house, said — 

«  Come,  let  us  have  something  to  drink." 

"Not  here?"  obected  Morgan. 

"Why?" 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  low  place  ? 
appearance." 

"Come  in  and  see.  It's  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  places  in  New  Orleans." 

"  Why  is  it  such  a  common-looking  concern, 
then?" 

"  It's  kept  by  an  eccentric  genius,  who  has 
got  rich  in  the  business.  He  wont  move,  nor 
fit  up  the  outside  of  his  house.  But  within, 
eyerything  is  costly  and  elegant,  and  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking  first-rate.". 

The  two  men  then  entered.  Jackson  hadn't 
exaggerated,  in  speaking  of  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  house.    The  bar-room  was 


is,  at  best,  a  low,  animal  gratifieation.  But,  a 
social  glass,  with  a  Mend,  in  a  quiet  room,  is 
deUghtfuL" 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Morgan.  "  I,  for 
one,  nerer  eigoyed  drinking  at  9b  public  bar." 

This  conversation,  which  took  pdaoe  after  ih» 
two  men  had  entered  a  small  but  elegantfy  fur- 
nished and  brilliantly  lighted  room,  was  broken 
into  by  the  entrance  of  Dick,  the  waiter,  with 
his  bow,  and 

"  What  will  you  take,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  I'll  Uke  a  stiff  glass  of  hot  whiskey  punoh  !" 
said  Jackson.  "What  will  yon  have,  tiumd 
Morgan?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Two  hot  whiskey  punches,  good  and  stroog, 
and  half  a  doien  principes." 

Dick  vanished  quickly.     In  a  short  time  he 

reappeared  with  the  steaming  compound  and 

I  don't  like  its  >  cigars.     At  the  first  sip  of  his  glass,   Mor- 

gan  thought  it  tasted  pretty  strong — but  this 

thought  did  not  again  cross  his  mind. 

"  Our  friend  below  is  unequalled  in  whiskey 
punch,"  said  Jackson;  filling  his  long  glass  a 
second  time.  "I  never  drink  anything  else 
here.     Isn't  it  superb  ?" 

"  It  is  truly  so." 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  anything  Uke  it  ?" 

"  No— iiever." 

"  I'll  endorse  that.  Nobody  ever  has,  ezeepi 
in  this  place." 

In  similar  conversation  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  spent,  when  Jackson  had  the  satis- 


spacious,   and   brilliantly  lighted  with  more  >  faction  to  perceive  that  the  unequalled  whiskey 


than  a  dozen  ^-lamps,  that  were  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely  by  reflections  from  mirrors, 
that  sent  back  the  rays  in  all  directions.  The 
room  was  actually  lined  with  mirrors.  The 
bar  was  marble,  and  all  the  fixtures  of  the 
most  showy  and  costly  kind. 

There  were  about  twenty  persons  present. 


punch  was  doing  its  work  on  his  intended  vio- 
;  tim,  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  The  truth  was, 
both  the  bar-keeper  and  Dick  the  waiter  under- 
stood the  matter  thoroughly,  and  had  manl^ged 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  Morgan  a  glass  of 
!  punch  of  more  than  double  strength. 

We  will  not  proceed  further  in  detail  here. 


Some  were  drinking  at  the  bar ;  others  sitting }  It  is  enou^  to  say  that  Morgan  was  introduced 
at  tables,  comfortably  discussing  their  liquor  <  to  several  of  Jackson's  friends  during  the  even- 
and  newspapers ;  while  others  conversed  in  \  ing,  and,  finally,  induced  to  play.  Half  intozl- 
smaU  groups,  or  sat  apart,  with  eyes  intent  s  cated,  or,  rather,  half  insane  from  drink,  be 
upon  all  the  movements  within.  ]  was  led  on  from  one  heavy  stake  to  another. 
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until,  when  he  rose  from  the  table,  he  had  not 
one  dollar  left  out  of  his  thirty-five  hundred. 
He  had  played  hi  poker  with  Jackson  and  two 
others.  His  losses  nearly  sobered  him,  before 
he  was  completely  ruined.  As  his  mind  grew 
dear,  he  peroeiTed  that  he  was  playing  with 
men  who  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  matter, 
and  who  Tenttured  large  sums  wHh  startling 
promptness.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  cause 
his  fellow-players  to  throw  up  their  hands, 
rather  than  renture  so  heavy  a  stake,  he  put 
down  his  last  five  hundred  dollars,  and  asked 
to  see  their  hands.  Jackson  doubled  that,  and 
repeated  the  ofb-nttered  sentence — **ril  see 
your  hand.*'  Morgan  could  venture  no  more — 
aU  was  upon  the  table.  The  other  two  players 
seemed  to  be  in  the  same  condition,  or  afraid 
to  risk  anything  farther.  All  the  cards  were 
shown.  Jackson  had  three  aces  I  He,  of 
course,  swept  the  board. 

Instantly  it  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Mor- 
gan that  he  had  been  victimized  by  a  regular 
blackleg.  A  feeling  of  angpry  desperation 
seized  him.  Springing,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, to  his  feet,  and  bending  over  the  table, 
with  clenched  teeth  and  hand,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  voice, 

«*  Infernal  villain  I  Your  cards  were  stocked." 

The  words  were  scarcely  articulated,  before 
poor  Morgan  fell  backward,  and  struck  heavily 
upon  the  floor.  A  blow  from  one  of  the  party 
rendered  him  instantly  helpless  and  insen- 
sible. 

When  Morgan's  consciousness  returned  he 
found  himself  lying  on  the  floor,  with  his  head 
under  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  playing 
cards  with  such  disastrous  results.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  he  could  set  his  mind  in 
order  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  realizing  view  of 
his  condition.  That  was  a  moment  of  terrible 
agony  in  which  the  whole  truth  became  pre- 
sented vividly  to  his  mind.  His  brain  reeled, 
his  bosom  became  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of 
suffocation.  For  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if 
lifiB  must  become  extinct  every  moment.  To 
this  succeeded  a  state  of  almost  pulseless  calm- 
ness, in  which  he  thought  distinctly  of  his  < 
wife  and  family — of  his  benefkctor,  whose 
money  he  had  lost— of  the  consequences  to 
himself  and  all  concerned  with  him,  of  his  re- 
cent act  of  criminal  folly. 

**  Bfadness  I"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  striking 
his  hands  against  his  forehead  and  springing 
from  the  chairs  into  which  he  had  dropped  on 
rising  f^om  the  floor,  as  these  thoughts  awoke 
into  a  wild  tumult  the  elements  of  his  mind. 
«« What  shall  I  do  ?    Where  shall  I  go  Y    I  am 
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ruined  forever !  Oh,  my  poor  wife !  My  poor 
children !     My  injured  friend !" 

Descending,  now,  with  a  quick  step,  to  the 
bar,  as  a  sudden  thought  of  his  betrayal  crossed 
his  mind,  he  stalked  up  to  the  person  who  at- 
tended there,  and  said  abruptly — 

"I  have  been  robbed!" 

<'  Indeed !"  was  the  only  reply,  while  a  cold, 
incredulous  smile  passed  over  the  features  of 
the  man. 

Three  or  four  persons  only  were  in  the  bar- 
room, as  it  was  late.  These,  startled  by  the 
tone  and  words  of  Morgan,  gathered  round 
him. 

"Robbed?"  said  one  of  them. 

"  Yes,  by  a  cheating  scoundrel,  with  stocked 
cards." 

"Oh!"  was  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence, that  said — "  Is  that  all?"— just  as  plainly 
as  the  words  themselves. 

**  Do  you  know  the  man  who  came  in  with 
me  this  evening  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  bar-keeper,  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip ;  "  nor  you  either.  If  you  are 
fool  enough  to  play  at  cards  and  lose  your 
money,  have  sense  enough  to  pocket  your  loss 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  Don't  come  brawling 
here.  We  know  nothing  about  these  matters, 
and  care  less." 

At  this  rebuff  Morgan  turned  hastily  away 
and  left  the  house,  his  mind  as  wildly  agitated 
as  the  waters  of  a  whirlpool.  Walking  hur- 
riedly along,  without  thinking  or  caring  where 
he  was  going,  he  continued  on  until  he  sud- 
denly paused  beside  the  deep,  dark  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  were  rolling  heavily  on- 
ward toward  the  gulf.  The  crescent  moon, 
and  bright  company  of  stars,  threw  a  faint 
light  around,  while  their  rays  glittered  upon 
the  rippling  surface  of  the  river.  No  waking 
mortal  was  seen.  Alone  the  distracted  man 
stood,  and  looked  down  into  the  mysterious 
waters.     Dark  thoughts  crossed  his  mind. 

"Yes — ^yes,"  he  murmured,  "this  buries  all. 
Here  the  heart  *will  grow  still.  I  cannot  go 
back.  No — ^no— never!  What!  Meet  my  un- 
complaining wife?  No!  She  will  not  chide 
me — she  will  only  bid  me  hope.  But  I  have 
cruelly  wronged  her,  and  cannot  bear  to  look 
into  her  patient  face.  And  he  ?  Can  I  meet 
him?  No— no — ^no!  never!  Here  all  this  may 
end.  Here  all  had  better  end.  So  far  in  life  I 
have  injured  every  one  who  has  loved  me  or 
befHended  me.    This  shall  be  no  more." 

A  sudden  resolution  to  commit  an  act  of  self- 
destruction  was  about  to  be  as  suddenly  con- 
summated, when  there  stole  softly,  but  clearly 
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forth)  from  the  cabin  of  a  boat  lying  near,  a 
Toioe,  singing  a  familiar  song.  The  air  was 
one  which  the  lips  of  his  wife  had  often  war- 
bled, and  it  brought  up  before  his  mind  his 
home  again,  and  his  bosom  swelled  with  new 
emotions — emotions  of  deep  and  yearning  ten- 
derness. 

**  Shall  I  forsake  you  now,  dear  ones  ?"  he 
murmured,  as  his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom. 
**  Shall  I  leave  you  alone  and  helpless  in  the 
world  ?    I  cannot — I  must  not — I  tPtU  not  1" 

And  turning  from  the  riyer  as  he  spoke,  he 
took  his  way  toward  his  hotel,  where  he  passed 
the  night,  but  not  in  sleep.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing he  looked  about  him  in  rain  for  his  Tery 
kind  friend.  He  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  the  breakfast^table.  On  inquiring  for  him 
at  the  bar,  he  could  not  make  the  bar-keeper 
understand  who  he  meant. 

'*ril  find  him  at  his  store,''  he  said,  as  he 
left  the  house.  But  the  moment  he  uttered  the 
sentence  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  store  about 
which  the  man  had  talked  might  only  be  a  ruse 

to  mislead  him.     He,  however,  went  to  90 

street,  and  found  that  the  house  bearing  that 
number  was  a  dwelling  instead  of  a  hardware 
store.  As  he  turned  from  it,  his  heart  lying  so 
heavy  in  his  bosom  that  its  pulsation  was 
scarcely  felt,  he  met  Slack,  the  flatboat  captain, 
to  whom  allusion  was  made  at  the  opening  of 
our  story.  They  had  become  slightly  ac- 
quainted while  unloading  their  flour  at  the 
levee. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Morgan.  Why,  my 
dear  sir,  what  is  Uie  matter?  Are  you  sick?" 
said  Slack,  speaking  with  surprise  and  con- 
cern. 

"Yes— «ick  as  death,"  was  the  reply,  while 
a  shudder  passed  through  the  speaker's  frame. 

**Have  you  pain  in  the  back  or  head?" 
,  This  was  asked  with  concern. 

"No." 

"  Have  you  any  pain  ?" 

"Yes.'.' 

"Where?" 

"  In  my  heart." 

"Morgan,  what  ails  you?  You  look  wild 
and  strange." 

"  No  wonder.    I  have  been  robbed." 

"What?" 

"  I  sold  my  flour  fwr  thirty  hundred  dollars, 
received  a  check  for  it  yesterday,  and  now 
every  dollar  is  gone." 

The  poor  victim  wrung  his  hands  bitterly  as 
he  spoke. 

"Gone I  Where?  how?  Robbed,  did  you 
Bay?" 


"Yes.    Robbed  by  an  iBlemalbla^^dieg!" 

"  You  haven't  been  playing  ?" 

"  I  was  wheedled  by  a  specious  fellow  into 
the  insane  idea  that  he  was  a  merchant  here, 
and  took  a  fHendly  interest  in  me.  He  enUoed 
me  into  a  den  of  thieves — ^made  me  half  drunk, 
and  then  won  all  my  money  from  me  by  stock- 
ing the  cards.  I  knew  he  must  and  did  slock 
them.  When  he  showed  his  hand  he  had  three 
aces  and  two  kings." 

"  The  scoundrel  I     But  can't  yea  find  him  t" 

"No.  And  if  I  did  what  more  could  I  do 
now  than  blow  out  his  brains?  And  I  dea't 
see  what  particular  good  that  will  do  me." 

"  Humph  I     This  is  a  hard  place !" 

This  was  said  half  to  himself  by  Slack,  who 
remembered,  at  the  moment,  that  a  certain 
pleasant  gentleman  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  hnd 
been  very  friendly  with  him,  and  had  invited 
him  to  the  theatre  on  the  night  before ;  an  in- 
vitation that  he  would  have  accepted  hfi^d  he 
felt  well  enough  to  go  out. 

"Haven't  you  anything  at  all  left?"  he 
asked,  after  nearly  ten  minutes'  silence,  looking 
into  Morgan's  face  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
misseration  as  he  spoke. 

"Not  one  dollar." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  for  you.  Have  you  no 
acquaintances  here  ?" 

"  None.  And  if  I  had  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  call  to  see  them  now." 

"  You  will  want  money  to  pay  your  expenses 
here?" 

"Yes;  but " 

"  You  must  call  on  me.  I  feel  really  sorry 
for  you.  And  as  your  misfortune  has,  in  all 
probability,  saved  me  from  the  snare  that  is 
doubtless  set  for  my  unwary  steps,  I  shall 
claim  the  right  to  meet  your  expenses  here  and 
pay  your  passage  up  the  river.  I  will  return 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  shall  be  glad  of  your 
company.  In  tl^e  meantime,  look  about  for  the 
villain  who  has  betrayed  you,  and  if  you  can 
find  him,  and  can  do  no  better,  why" — and  he 
cracked  his  finger  and  thumb  to  imitate  the 
click  of  a  pistol  lock. 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,"  returned 
Morgan,  with  earnestness,  "  but  I  cannot  think 
of  going  home." 

"Why?" 

"A  Mend  loaned  me  money  to  go  into 
business.  I  did  not  succeed.  My  expenses 
ate  up  both  profits  and  capital,  and  I  was 
unable  to  return  to  this  kind  friend  the  amount 
he  had  advanced  me.  But  he  did  not  reproach — 
he  encouraged  me ;  and  still  further  to  assist 
me,  he  sold  me  five  hundred  barrels  of  floor  at 
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the  lowest  rate,  and  sent  me  to  this  city.  I 
sold  it  handsomely,  and  netted  something  like 
fire  hundred  dollars.  But  the  flour  is  not  paid 
for — and  how  can  I  return  t" 

<  <  A  trying  oase,  indeed.   Have  you  a  ftuuily  ?" 
«  Yes ;  a  wife  and  several  children." 
«<  Then  you  must  return  and  brave  alL    No 
man  has  a  right  to  forsake  his  family." 

<«  I  feel  all  that  with  great  force.  I  love  my 
family.  My  wife  is  deeply  attached  to  me, 
and  will  neither  chide  nor  complain.  But, 
see  to  what  a  condition  my  folly  has  reduced 
mel  Ahl  the  thought  almost  drives  me 
mad !" 

«*  Who  is  your  benefactor  ?" 
"Mr.  Talbot" 
"Of  Cincinnati?" 
"Yes." 

"  I  know  him  well.  A  more  generous  heart 
than  his  never  beat  in  a  man's  bosom." 

"True— true.  But  I  have  wronged  that 
generous  heart." 

"  I  will  see  him  myself.  I  will  stop  a  day 
or  two  as  I  go  up  the  river  and  explain  it  all. 
He  shall  not  think  you  regardless  of  him,  or 
reckless  of  what  he  entrusted  to  your  care." 

"  Thank  you  I  thank  you !  From  my  heart 
I  thank  youl  I  shall  need  your  kind  repre- 
sentations. But,  even  after  all  you  can  say, 
evexything  will  look  black,  and  he  cannot  but 
justly  reproach  me." 

Three  days  subsequent  to  this  time  the  three 
men  at  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  and 
whose  profession,  from  their  conduct  and  con- 
versatioB,  was  so  apparent,  met  one  morning 
in  a  private  room  in  the  very  house  where 
Morgan  had  been  fleeced. 

"Nothing  done  yet,  I  suppose,  Hamilton?" 
remarked  one  of  them. 

"No,  Jackson.  My  sleepy  subject  is  too 
dull  to  become  inspired  with  even  a  desire  to 
play." 

The  man  addressed  as  Jackson  was  very 
different  in  appearance  to  the  one  who  had 
won  Morgan's  thirty  hundred  dollars.  He 
had  dark  whiskers,  and  wore  spectacles.  Mor- 
gan's fHend  had  neither. 

"  He  has  some  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars, 
has  he  not  ?"  was  asked. 

"  Yes.    That  much,  all  told." 

"And  leaves  in  the  Gazelle  this  afternoon?" 

"  Yes,  in  company  with  your  very  particular 

friend,  Morgan,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  suffered 

from  the  seven  plagues  of  Egypt." 

"Hi!  ha  I  He  was  easy  to  come  over.  I 
wish  I  could  find  his  counterpart  every  day.  I 
would  retire  from  business  in  a  twelvemonth." 


"So  would  I.  Bui  this  Slack  must  not 
escape  us." 

No ;  we  must  give  him  chase." 
Shall  we  take  passage  in  the  Gaielle?" 
asked  the  third. 

*  I  think  we  had  better.     I  am  sure  that 
pigeon  can  be  plucked." 
"And  must  be." 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  Morgan,  feeling  almost  as  bad  as  a  man 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  accompanied  by 
Slack,  went  on  board  the  Gkizelle.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  steamboat  was  pushed  off, 
and  commenced  her  voyage  up  the  river. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  passengers. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  there  was  a  general 
reserve,  such  as  is  felt  among  strangers.  After 
that  a  more  sociable  spirit  began  to  prevail.  The 
ladies  favored  the  company  in  the  cabin  with 
music.  Dancing  was  then  proposed,  and  the 
second  evening  spent  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  all — Morgan,  perhaps,  excepted,  who  could 
not  be  interested  in  anything,  his  own  unfor- 
tunate condition  filling  all  his  thoughts. 

Do  you  know,"  said  Slack  to  him,  during 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  "  Uiat  we've  got 
the  very  kind  gentleman  on  board  who  tried 
his  hand  on  me  in  New  Orleans,  but  without 
success." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes.  I  thought  the  voice  of  the  man  in 
the  green  coat,  white  vest,  and  scarlet  cravat, 
had  a  sound  familiar  to  my  ear.  And  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  that  kept  remind- 
ing me  of  somebody  I  had  seen." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  recognise  him  before  ?•* 
"  This  man  wears  spectacles." 
"  The  other  did  not  ?" 

"No.  But  it's  an  easy  enongh  matter  to 
put  on  glasses.  He  may  not  be  the  same ;  but 
I  have  my  suspicions." 

You  mean  the  man  sitting  at  the  table 
now?" 
"Yes." 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?  Cards,  as  I 
live!  Cursed  be  the  day  that  I  ever  saw  a 
card!" 

"Cards,  ha  I  Well!  Let  us  look  on  and 
see  what  course  things  are  going  to  take." 

The  two  men  stepped  into  the  cabin  and 
drew  near  to  the  table,  at  which  four  persons 
had  conunenced  playing.  The  game  seemed 
more  for  the  sake  of  amusement  than  anything 
else.  The  stake  was  only  a  'bit,  as  it  is  called 
at  the  South — a  twelve-and-a-half  cent  piece. 
Nothing  beyond  this  sum  was  put  into  the 
pool.    After  looking  on  for  nearly  an  hour', 
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Morgan  and  his  friend  went  out  upon  the 
guards. 

On  the  next  morning,  immediatelj  after 
breakfast,  the  plajing  again  commenced.  Be- 
fore dinner-time  the  stakes  were  beginning  to 
increase.  A  good  many  fire  dollar  bills  changed 
hands.  Slaok  noticed  that  the  indiridual  he 
suspected  did  not  join  in  playing,  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before.  He  observed  him  very 
olosely,  and  began  to  doubt  his  identity  with 
the  very  pleasant  personage  who  had  ^ultirated 
his  acquaintance  at  the  Planters'  Hotel. 

<*I  may  be  mistaken  in  that  man/'  he  re- 
marked. 

"  Very  possibly  you  are.  But,  do  you  know, 
I  have  felt  strongly  impressed,  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  with  the  idea  that  the  black- 
whiskered,  blue-spectacled  man,  who  is  play- 
ing at  the  table  this  morning,  is  the  scoundrel 
whom  I  shall  have  cause  to  remember  for  many 
a  day  to  come." 

"Indeed  I" 

*  *  Yes-r— but  in  disguise.  These  fellows  readily 
change  their  appearances.  Oh,  if  I  was  only 
sure  of  it  I  would  have  his  life  or  my 
money  I" 

Morgan  clenched  his  teeth,  while  his  face 
expressed  the  murderous  feelings  he  had  ut- 
tered. 

On  the  fourth  day  Slack  was  asked  by  three 
or  four  different  persons  if  he  wouldn't  take  a 
hand,  several  tables  having  been  formed,  as 
the  company  generally  were  seeking  to  pass 
away  time  with  cards,  draughts,  and  chesa. 
But  he  declined  all  invitations  to  play.  At 
•everal  of  the  tables  the  stakes  were  getting 
high,  and  much  money  changfed  owners. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  morning  that  Slack,  after 
having  looked  on  for  some  time,  went  out  of 
the  cMiin  and  stood  musing  upon  the  guards. 
While  there  the  individual  who  had  excited  his 
suspicions  oame  up  to  him  and  commenced  a 
conversation  on  general  topics,  which  gradually 
eame  down  to  the  particular  matter  of  steam- 
boat conveyance,  and  the  irksomeness  of  a  ten 
days'  voyage  on  the  river. 

"Our  friends  inside  are  killing  time,  I  see," 
he  finally  said. 

"  Yes,'*  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  And  who  can  blame  them  ?" 

"No  one,  I  suppose;  though  I  should  call 
their  manner  of  killing  time  rather  dangerous." 

"  0  no.  I've  been  looking  over  and  playing 
myself  ever  since  day  before  yesterday,  and  I 
haven't  seen  any  sums  of  consequence  bet  and 
won.  I  have  been  as  high  as  twenty  dollars 
out  of  pocket,  and  then  it  has  all  come  back 


again.  There  a;re  noi&e  but  gentlemen, here, 
and  the  playing  is  only  for  amusement.  There 
isn't  a  single  one  of  your  black*leg  gentry  on 
board." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  0  yes — positive.  I  believe  I  know  nearly 
every  passenger  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four.  Oh,  no  1  Everything  is  fair  and  honor* 
able  here.  If  I  didn't  think  so  you  wouldn't 
catch  me  fingering  a  card." 

After  saying  this  the  stranger  stepped  tnmk 
the  gu«rds  into  the  cabin,  and  in  a  little  while 
took  a  hand  at  one  of  the  tables.  The  captain 
of  the  boat  came  along  soon  after,  where  Slack 
was  standing. 

"  Your  passengers  seem  to  be  obeying  them- 
selves," remarked  the  latter. 

"  Yes ;  and  some  of  them  will  do  so,  before 
they  are  done,  to  their  sorrow,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken." 

"Why  so,  captain?" 

"  I  think  there  are  some  gentry  aboard  who 
would  not  tread  my  deck  for  an  hour,  if  I  was 
only  oertaia  that  they  were  all  I  suspeot  them 
to  be."  •     . 

"I  have  my  own  suspicions  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

"Have  you,  indeed?  Come  with  me,  then^ 
I  would  like  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you," 
and  the  two  walked  away  to  the  upper  deck. 

An  hour  afterward  Morgan  and  Slack  were 
sitting  in  the  cabin  near  one  of  the  tables  at 
which  two  men  were  playing  at  poker  for  trifling 
sums.  One  of  them  was  the  man  whom  Mor- 
gan had  mentioned  as  having  something  about 
him  that  had  excited  his  suspicions — ^near  the 
table  sat  the  individual  who  was  suspected  hj 
Slack. 

"  Wont  you  take  a  hand,  friend  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  players  of  this  person. 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  returned,  rather  indif- 
ferently.    "  But  who'll  take  the  other  hand  ?" 

"You  will,  wont  you?"  and  the  speaker 
looked  at  Slack. 

"As  you  seem  short-handed  I  will  do  ao, 
although  I  don't  care  much  about  playing," 
Slack  returned.  Morgan  looked  surprised,  and 
whispered  an  objection  in  his  friend's  ear, 
which  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  notice,  but 
look  his  place  at  the  table.  A  close  observer 
might  have  seen,  by  the  expression  of  the 
countenances  of  the  three  strangers  to  Slack, 
that  they  were  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  fact  of 
his  having  joined  them. 

Five  cards  were  dealt  to  each  of  the  players, 
and  the  ante  determined.  It  was  fifty  centa 
each. 
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**  The  stakes  are  so  small  1*11  go  one  dollar 
blind,"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"I'll  see  that  and  a  dollar  better,"  said 
Slack. 

"  1*11  see  that  and  go  a  V,"  said  the  third. 

**  1*11  see  that  and  go  an  X,*'  came  promptly 
ftrom  the  dealer. 

His  left  hand  man  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said — 

**  I  wont  see  it,'*  and  threw  up  his  hand. 

"  1*11  see  it,"  said  Slack. 

**  And  1*11  go  out,**  said  the  third  hand. 

"I  call  you,**  and  Slack  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  dealer,  who  sat  opposite  to  him. 

**1  have  three  deuces,"  was  that  indiTiduars 
quiet  remark. 

"  Then  I*m  beat,"  returned  Slack,  and  so  he 
was. 

The  dealer  pocketed  the  stakes,  and  then 
dealt  out  the  cards  again. 

'*  Make  your  bets,  gentlemen.** 

"  Let's  go  a  y  at  once.  This  is  dull  work," 
said  Slack. 

"No— no — don*t!*'  whispered  Morgan,  who 
stood  near,  and  began  to  feel  very  uneasy. 
But  his  companion  paid  no  attention  to  his  re* 
mark. 

Each  of  the  players  now  put  a  five  dollar 
note  into  the  pool.  But  minute  detail  is  need- 
less. A  game  at  poker  is  quickly  played. 
Game  after  game  passed  off.  Slack  sometimes 
winning,  but  oftener  losing.  With  each  new 
game  the  stakes  were  increased.  As  the  stakes 
became  larger  and  larger,  one  and  another 
became  attracted  to  the  table,  until  a  number 
of  spectators  stood  looking  on,  each  one  feel- 
ing more  and  more  interested  in  the  games,  as 
they  became  of  more  and  more  importance. 
At  last,  the  anU,  as  named  by  Slack,  was  one 
hundred  dollars.  Half  smothered  expressions 
of  disapprobation  escaped  ftrom  several  of  the 
spectators.  This  game  bid  fair  to  hold  on 
longer  than  any  of  the  others.  When  five 
hundred  dollars  were  named,  two  of  the 
players  threw  up  their  hands,  and  left  the 
field  to  Slack  and  the  dealer.  They  were,  as 
has  been  said,  seated  opposite  to  each  other. 
Several  thousand  dollars  were  now  upon  the 
Uble. 

"  I'll  see  that,  and  six  hundred  better,"  said 
Slack,  laying  six  one  hundred  dollar  bills  upon 
the  table. 

"Ditto,  and  go  you  seven  hundred."  This 
was  said  with  a  confident  air,  and  the  money 
was  thrown  down. 

"  Too  bad  I  too  bad  I  He'll  ruin  him !"  was 
whispered  by  two  or  three.    The  men  who  had 


thrown  up  their  hands  continutd  to  look  on 
with  eager  interest. 

"Ill  see  that  and  put  eight  hundred  on  top 
of  it,"  coolly  returned  Slack. 

"Will  you?  Ah,  well.  Then  I'll  go  you 
nine  hundred,  and  see  your  hand." 

"Ill  go  you  a  thousand  more!"  said  Slack, 
his  voice  becoming  husky  and '  tremulous  firom 
excitement,  throwing  another  thousand  dollars 
upon  the  table,  that  now  held  over  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

There  was  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
displeasure  from  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
around.  The  way  in  which  the  card-player 
who  was  now  engaged  with  Slack  had  con- 
ducted the  game,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
he  played,  awakened  the  suspicions  of  several 
that  lK>th  he  and  his  companions  were  of  the 
regular  profession.  The  captain  and  his  clerk 
were  among  the  spectators.  The  former  seemed 
much  excited.  He  was  so  nervous  that  he 
couldn't  stand  still  for  a  moment.  Poor  Mor- 
gan was  almost  beside  himself.  He  stood 
directly  behind  the  chair  of  his  friend,  and 
looked  on  with  intense  interest. 

"Madness!"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
as  he  saw  the  last  venture  of  his  ftriend  go 
upon  the  table,  from  whence  he  was  well 
satisfied  it  would  never  return  to  him. 

"  Tou  are  a  bold  player,  but  I  think  my  hand 
will  stand  even  that.  "  I  go  you  eleven  hundred 
better,"  said  the  dealer. 

"I'll  see  your  hand.  What  have  you  got?" 
The  voice  of  Slack  was  still  more  husky  as  he 
said  this. 

The  individual  whose  hand  he  bad  asked  to 
see  could  not  conceal  the  pleasure  he  felt.  He 
knew  that  his  hand  must  be  the  strongest  at 
the  table,  and  therefore  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  should  win.  He  paused  a  moment,  glanced 
around  at  the  company,  and  then,  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile,  exhibited  four  aeee  and  a 
queen. 

Morgan  staggered  back,  and  leaned,  sick  at 
heart,  against  a  berth.  But  his  friend,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  threw  five  aces  upon  the  table,  and 
then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  scraped  the 
whole  contents  of  the  table  into  his  hat,  that 
had  beeii  held  ready  between  his  knees,  and 
passed  it  to  the  captain,  who  clutched  it  with 
eager  hands. 

"Stop!"  shouted  the  holder  of  the  four 
aces,  in  a  loud,  angry  voice,  bending  over 
toward  Slack,  and  grappling  at  his  throat. 

"  You  villain  black-leg,  I  know  you !"  roared 
Slack  in  return,  springing  to  his  feet  and  pre- 
senting a  pistol,  that  eUcked  as  the  cold  barrel 
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was  pressed  tagainst  the  cheek  of  his  oppo-  ] 
nent.  I 

But  further  contention  was  preyented  by  the  I 
entrance  of  four  or  five  deck  hands,  who,  at  a  \ 
signal  from  the  captain,  seized  the  three  men  < 
and  pinioned  their  arms.  | 

All  was  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  cabin,  | 
for  many  minutes.     At  length  order  was  re-  ] 
stored,  and  explanations  made  by  the  captain.  | 
He  stated  that  from  many  circumstances  he  i 
had  been  led  to  suspect,  as  regular  gamblers,  j 
the  three  men  who  had  just  been  treated  so 
roughly,  and  that  he  had  taken  from  two  packs 
of  cards  the  aces,  aad  given  five  of  them  to 
the  individual  who  had  used  them  so  well,  in 
order  to  let  them  have  a  little  payment  in  their 
own  coin.     He  was  now  ready  to  try  them  by 
a  jury  of  the  passengers,  and  if  he  had  wronged  ; 
them,  to  suffer,   himself,   any  penalty  which  ; 
that  jury  might  award,  after  sitting,  in  turn,  | 
upon  his  case.  I 

This  seemed  the  fairest  way  to  get  at  the ! 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  so  a  jury  was  empan-  ; 
neled,  and  witnesses  examined.  First  of  all, ; 
Morgan,  now  beginning  to  open  his  eyes,  and  ; 
understand  what  was  going  on  around  him, 
was  asked,  at  the  request  of  the  captain,  who ! 
had  heard  his  story  and  his  suspicions  from 
Slack,  to  tell  his  adventure  in  New  Orleans, 
which  he  did  with  much  feeling. 

**  Which  of  these  men  do  you  suspect !"  asked  ; 
one  of  the  jurors.  \ 

Morgan  pointed  him  out.  I 

<<  Take  off  his  spectacles,"  was  peremptorily  ! 
ordered. 

•*  Now  try  if  his  whiskers  are  real  or  false.'* 

The  whiskers  were  soon  lying  upon  the 
table. 

**  The  very  man !"  exclaimed  Morgan,  strik- 
ing his  hands  together,  and  springing  up  at 
least  a  foot  from  the  cabin  floor. 

The  eyes  of  Jackson,  for  he  it  was,  fell  to 
the  floor,  and  his  face  flushed,  confirming,  by 
its  expression,  the  accusation  of  Morgan.  All 
were  satisfied. 

"Now  let  us  have  your  particular  friend 
unmasked,  if  he  is  here,"  said  the  captain  to 


Slack. 


'^' 


One  of  the  trio  was  pointed  out,  a^d  soon 
his  appearance  became  greatly  changed. 

"  I  can  swear  to  him,"  was  Slack's  confidant 
remark.  "  He  was  exceedingly  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me  while  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  and 
tried  hard  to  get  me  into  some  of  the  dens  of 
thieves  with  which  the  city  abounds.  But  I 
was  a  little  too  cautious.  For  three  days  he 
has  been  trying  to  induce  me  to  take  a  hand  at 


cards,  and  at  last  he  succeeded.  But  I  reckon 
he  wont  want  to  try  me  again!" 

"And  the  third— what  of  him!"  was  now 
asked. 

No  one  accused  him,  and  he  was  released. 

"  Here  are  some  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dol- 
lars— what  shall  be  done  with  the  sum  ?"  asked 
the  captain. 

"Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens 
should  fall,"  replied  a  juror. 

"  How  much  did  you  stake?"  said  one,  turn- 
ing to  Slack. 

"  Three  thousand  dollars." 

"  Let  that  be  returned  to  him." 

All  agreed  to  the  decision. 

"  And  thirty-five  hundred  to  this  poor  fellow 
here,  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  all." 

"  Right !  right !  Let  it  be  done !"  was  the 
response. 

Morgan  looked  wild  and  Incredulous  for  a 
moment.  Then,  bursting  into  tears,  he  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  a 
table,  sobbed  aloud,  while  his  whole  frame 
quivered. 

There  are  four  thousand  dollars  left.  What 
shall  be  done  with  them  ?" 

"Give  back  to  the  unaccused  party  the 
amount  of  his  stake,  and  divide  the  balance 
between  the  two  gamblers.  We  have  no 
right  to  make  any  other  disposition  of  the 
money." 

After  some  debate  this  was  approved,  and 
the  money  apportioned  accordingly. 

"And  now  what  shall  be  done  with  these 
gentlemen  robbers  ?" 

"  Set  them  as^iore  t" 

"Aye — aye— ^aye!"  ran  round  the  cabin. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain. 

And  it  was  done.  As  the  boat  in  which  the 
two  men,  with  their  arms  still  bound,  were 
placed,  was  about  pushing  off,  the  third  person 
who  had  been  suspected  sprang  from  the  deck 
into  it. 

A  loud  shout  greeted  him  as  he  did  so. 
The  Gazelle  remained  at  rest  until  the  small 
boat  in  which  the  gamblers  had  been  landed 
returned,  and  then  shot  ahead  under  a  heavy 
pressure  of  steam,  leaving  the  companions  in 
crime  on  a  lonely  shore,  miles  from  any  village 
or  human  habitation. 

Morgan  has  not  since  had  cause  to  yisit 
New  Orleans,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  do  so. 
The  four  hundred  dollars  cleared  on  his  flour 
has  given  him  a  new  start,  and  he  is  now  doing 
well.  But  the  story  of  his  loss  he  has  never 
related  to  Mr.  Talbot,  nor  even  to  his  wife. 
He  has  not  the  courage  to  do  so* 
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THE    OLD    MAID, 

IT  MRS.  O.  VUtIA  LAKOON. 

Nat,  oall  her  not  unblessed,  yoang  wife,  whose 

days 
Are  one  unbroken  dream  of  happiness ; 
Nor  deem  that  through  her  Bpirit's  cloister  cells 
No  holiest  riffc  of  sunlight  finds  its  waj. 
Prayers  for  her  good  oontinaally  ascend 
Foom  hearts  made  richer  by  her  spotless  lifiB^ 
And  oyer  to  her  ear  this  comfort  comes, 
**  Thou  self-forgetter,  well  and  nobly  done." 

The  hand  earesied,  the  cheek  with  kisses  warm, 
And  all  the  dear  amenities  of  lore 
That  flndeth  A«r«  fulfilment  and  reward. 
These  are  not  hers. — Her  little  weary  feet 
Must  climb  the  heights  and  walk  the  vales  alone. 
No  child-Toioe  breaks  her  slumbers  in  the  night 
With    that   sweet  word   most   dear   to  woman's  \ 

heart; 
And  it  may  be  that  in  those  silent  hours 
When  duty's  many  calls  are  all  obeyed. 
In  the  calm  interval  of  quiet  rest, 
A  dream  of  all  the  joy  that  had  been  hers, 
If  change  or  death  had  nerer  intervened. 
Steals  with  a  saddening  inflaenoe  to  her  heart. 
Unbidden  that  fond  dream ;  no  time  has  she 
For  vain  regrets,  or  idle  discontent. 


Time  was,  when,  even  as  i\ou  she  was  beloved. 
A  great,  true  heart,  and  aflluenoe  of  thought 
Were  laid  in  humble  reverence  at  her  feet- 
Deep  earnest  eyes  bent  tenderly  on  hers^  \ 
And   dequent   lips   breathed   love>words   in  her^ 

ear; 
But  the  destroyer  came,  and  all  is  gone. 
Couldst  thou  more  bravely  bear  such  bitter  loss  ? 
Well,  she  has  hushed  the  wail  of  human  grief. 
That  erst  in  utterost  woe  welled  wildly  forth ; 
And  having  laved  the  fever-throbbing  brow 
In  the  broad  stream  that  for  our  healing  flows, 
She,  now,  with  steadfast  step  and  trusting  hearty 
€h>es  gladly  on  through  all  the  apointed  way. 
Nor  ever  Ihlters  in  her  high  resolve 
To  bear  the  oil  of  peaee  to  tiiose  who  mourn. 
Full  well  she  knows,  that»  on  the  eternal  hills 
A  home  awaits  her,  of  unseen  delight, — 
That  when  her  feet  have  passed  the  narrow  flood, 
All  shall  be  hers,  and  more  than  she  has  lost 
Yet,  while  one  life  in  darkness  gropes  its  way. 
While  one  needs  sympathy  or  help,  she  prays — 
"  My  Father,  let  me  live  and  labor  still." 
Such  breadth  of  view,  such  wealth  of  soul  is  given. 
To  thotfc  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  good. 
To  such  an  one  who  dwells  so  near  His  feet, 
Life  cannot  be  a  barren,  desolate  waste ; 
Bat,  elinging  ever  to  the  Shadowing  Rock, 
It  upward  climbs,  a  generous,  graeoAil  vine, 
Pngnant  of  good  and  oharitable  deeds. 


And  I  have  thought,  that,  when  we  shall  at 
last 
Await  the  sentence  of  our  final  doom. 
Among  the  white-robed  glittering  near  the  Throne, 
Her  garments  shall  with  fairer  lustre  shine. 
And  a  beatitude  unknown  to  us 
(  Be  hers,  who  waits  for  all  reward  in  Heaven. 

Longwoodf  3£o.,  July  4,  1860. 


FLORENCE. 


BT  MABBL  ftT.  CLAIB. 


We  ealled  the  baby  Florence ; 

For  it  was  our  mother's  name, 
And  we  thought  we'd  love  her  better 

If  we  christened  her  the  i 


Oh !  she  wildly  wept  to  leave  us ; 

And  she  kissed  us,  all  the  rest. 
But  we  thought  she  loved  the  baby 

The  fondest  and  the  best 

For  she  said,  Tell  her,  her  mother's  lip 
Last  to  her  own  was  pressed ; 

That  her  golden  head  was  pillowed  last 
Upon  her  mother's  breast 

And  she  told  us  we  should  tell  her. 

With  a  world  of  tenderness, 
When  we  needs  must  tell  our  darling. 

That  she  was  motherle9$. 

They  clasped  her  hands  together. 
That  had  grown  so  strangely  still ; 

And  they  scraped  away  the  snow  to  make 
Her  grave  upon  the  hill. 

That  night  the  purple  curtain 

That  canopied  the  west. 
Was  folded  back  to  let  the  stars 

Look  down  upon  her  rest 

We  thought  we  saw  a  shining  wing, 

But  when  we  looked  again. 
We  only  heard  the  angols 

Fling  down  a  sweet — refrain. 

We  could  not  tell  the  words  they  sang, 
'Till  at  length  they  whisper'd  near, 

"Give  us  the  baby,  Florence, 
We  can  train  her  better  here." 

Then  we  went  to  Florence's  cradle, 
And  we  softly  kissed  her  brow ; 

But  she  he'd  heard  the  angels  calling. 
And  she's  singing  with  them  now. 

Spring  HiU,  Ohio, 
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HOW    I    LOST    MT    LOVER.         <     ^^<>ugh  the  tender  oare  of  the  norelist,  a 

S  heroine  retains  the  immaculate  vhiteness  of  her 

BY  NELL   CLIFFORD.  >,  xvt-i.i-ijj^u  i. 

>  robes,  even  though  she  should  wade  through  a 
"Bb  careful  of  the  fire,  Nelly,"  was  the  last  <  mud-puddle.  He  knows  it  would  neTer  do  to 
injunction  of  a  thousand  that  my  parents  gave  { introduce  her  washing  bedraggled  and  bespat- 
me,  as  they  started  off  on  a  visit  to  some  rela-  \  f^^^  skirts ;  it  would  sound  so  unromantic 
tives  residing  eastward  beyond  the  White  Moun-  \  ^ell,  I  was  once  simple  enough  to  believe  all 
tains.  They  were  to  remain  absent  a  fortnight ;  ^  his  poetical  fibs,  and  inclined  to  imitate  hia 
and  I  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  rows  of  <  lady  Angelas  in  dress ;  so  I  donned  my  dainti- 
shining  milk-pans,  pots,  kettles,  and  household  S  est  white  muslin.  While  I  stood  before  the 
affairs  in  general  and  particular.  S  glass,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal  of 

Farmers*  wives  know  that  this  is  a  post  of  ^  natural,  feminine  vanity;  tor  I  was  looking 
considerable  importance,  one  of  hard  duty  and  <  my  very  best.  True,  my  figure  was  too  short, 
constant  watchfulness.  I  was  so  thoroughly  <  and  its  proportions  of  too  healthy  fuUmesa  for 
convinced  of  my  competency  as  housewife,  that  <  elegance ;  and,  according  to  the  American  type 
I  was  sorely  irritated  when  my  good  mother  ^  of  beauty,  my  cheek  was  too  rich  in  color ;  but 
implied  doubts  of  it,  by  her  countless  and  5 1  was  pretty — there  was  no  gainsaying  it.  My 
repeated  charges.  \  short,  thick  curls,  and  bright,  black  eyes  were 

Now,  I  thought,  "I  am  alone  in  my  glory,"  <  attractive;  and  I  knew  it.  I  was  a  vain  pass 
as  I  sat  down  to  recover  breath  and  patience  I  i  then,  a  petted,  half-spoilt,  only  daughter,  and 
had  lost  in  racing  after  collars,  gloves,  pin8,,(  heiress  to  many  broad  acres.  You'll  ask  for 
and  neck-ties ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  <  whom  were  all  these  preparations  ? — certainly 
commencing  operations,  which,  I  resolved,  <  ^ot  for  lone  me.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl  of 
should  astonish  my  unbelieving  parents,  and  \  eighteen  working  and  puttering  at  such  a  nA^ 
show  them  what  a  treasure  of  a  daughter  they  \  ^hen  she  does  not  expect  a  beau?  You  see 
unwittingly  possessed.  I  glanced  around.  The  ^  i  knew,  intuitively,  that  Philip  Dean  would 
rooms  were  in  woful  confusion.  Band-boxes,  >  come— you  know  Philip.  There  had  been  a 
lesser  boxes,  boots,  coats,  pants,  and  cast-off  5  ji^tle  kindness  growing  up  between  us  two 
skirts  were  scattered  over  the  floor  and  chairs—  \  f^^j^  ^^^0  babyhood.  He  had  carried  my  din- 
cobwebs  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  windows ;  \  ner-basket  night  and  morning,  during  all  our 
on  the  table  lay  a  huge  pile  of  unwashed  \  school-days,  and  always  insisted  that  I  was 
dishes— and  the  half-opened  doors  revealed  \  ^^^jj^  handsomer  and  better  than  a  rival  belle, 
tumbled  beds  and  mussy  toilet-stands.  This  I  g^eet  Jenny  Wheeler.  Besides,  he  won  my 
accumulation  of  disorder  would  have  driven  I  gipUgh  ^titude,  by  slyly  working  out  for  me 
Lord  Chesterfield  distracted;  and  no  wonder  c  ^he  long  hard  sums  in  the  old  arithmetio — ^no 
the  mirror  opposite  reflected  a  heated  and  c  ^Qf^^  ^e  was  undispttted  owner  of  a  large 
impatient  face.  I  was  not  long  to  be  daunted,  \  share  of  my  affections.  Since  I  had  donned 
however,  for  I  had  a  notion  to  try  what  a  pair  \  long  frocks,  I  had  been  almost  invariably  his 
of  spry  feet  and  hands  could  accomplish.  At  \  companion  to  all  the  singing  and  spelling- 
that  instant,  the  old  clock  in  the  sitting-room  \  schools,  pic-nics,  sleigh-rides,  and  boating  ex- 
pealed  forth  one,  two,  three,  four,  five ;  the  <  cursions.  It  was  his  general  rule  to  spend  two 
morning  was  yet  young,  and  I  arose  with  a  \  evenings  of  a  week  at  our  house ;  yet,  with  all 
quick  step  and  a  light  heart.  Broom,  brush,  S  j^jg  attention,  he  had  never  spoken  a  word  of 
dish-cloths  and  persevering  labor,  got  the  mas-  \  i^y^.  Somehow,  I  had  a  presentiment,  (you 
tery ;  and  I  shorUy  surveyed,  with  proud  satis-  \  gi^jg  ^\\  understand  this,)  that  a  declaration 
faction,  the  beautifiil  order  I  had  brought  \  ^ould  soon  be  made.  I  was  not  mistAken.  It 
about.  Something  still  was  wanting ;  and  <  <w^as  not  long  ere  I  heard  a  step  on  the  graveled 
snatching  my  broad-brim  from  its  accustomed  \  walk,  that  could  belong  to  none  other  than 
nail,  with  eager  footsteps,  I  sought  my  flower-  ^  himself.  Looking  backward  over  the  train  of 
garden.  Selecting  choice  roses,  pansies,  and  5  years,  it  seems  strange  what  a  flutter,  flutter 
verbenas,  I  transferred  them  to  our  cosy  par-  >  there  was  about  my  heart  Philip*s  cheery 
lor,  very  angels  of  fragrance  and  beauty.  Nor  ?  <<good  morning,"  in  nowise  tended  to  allay 
was  this  all.  I  determined  to  get  a  dinner  that  <  my  perturbation.  His  hasel  eyes  had  nev^r 
would  shed  honor  upon  me ;  so,  baring  my  s  appeared  so  handsome  and  impassioned  be- 
arms,  I  was  soon  deep  in  Aunt  Dinah's  myste-  \  fore,  nor  had  he  been  half  so  entertaining — 
ries,  thought-busy,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  ^  oh  I  I  was  proud  of  him.  We  sat  near  each 
prove,  thought-wandering. .  \  other :  so  near,  that  he  toyed  with  my  hand. 
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c 
It  WM  &  way  Philip  had,  Mid  I  thought  nothing  :  was  going  to  say  grace,  by  the  sudden  elong^ 

of  it.  (tion  of  his  Tisage.     I   poured   some   muddy 

"How  charmingly  you  are  looking,  Nelly,"  c  coffee;  and,  notwithstanding  my  secret  discern- 
he  said,  moying  a  degree  nearer.  <.  fort,  I  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  watching 

Now,  I  don't  belicTe  that  person  lives,  who  ;  him  sip  the  beverage.  He  was  an  inveterate 
does  not  like  a  little  flattery,  given  in  the  right  <  coffee-drinker ;  but,  someway,  his  cup  did  not 
manner,  time,  and  place,  in  spite  of  what  wise-  ^  lower  much.  What  rare  fun  I  should  have  had, 
lings  say,  or  may  have  said  to  the  contrary.  ^  if  I  had  not  been  Dinah !  We  came  to  dessert 
Our  sex  is  supposed  to  be  most  pleased  with  \  at  last ;  and  when  I  handed  him  the  flaky- 
it  ;  and,  in  its  name,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  weak-  <  crusted  pie,  a  relieved  expression  stole  over 
nees.  Freely  do  I  own,  that  I  have  liked  it  c  his  countenance,  which,  on  tasting,  changed  to 
fVom  my  pinafores ;  and,  surely,  tmder  8ueh  5  a  perceptible  grimace.  What  could  ail  my  high- 
eironmstances,  it  must  have  been  agreeable.  <  est  effort  ?  Alas !  I  had  forgotten  to  sweeten 
The  complimentary  speech,   recorded  above,  ^  the  apple  I 

was  followed  by  an  awkward  pause,  during  i     Were  vexations  never  to  cease  ?    By  chance, 
which  time  we  blushed  to  the  rims  of  our  ears.  <  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  reflection  in  the  glass. 

"Nelly,"  he  continued,  "you  know  I  have  c  Was  it  mine ?  I  glanced  downward.  Shade  of 
no  sister.  Sometimes,  I  am  very  lonely.  My  I  Ham !  My  faith  in  spotless-robed  heroines  was 
dear  and  valued  mother  is  becoming  aged ;  and  c  gone  at  once.  I  was  a  tri-colored  exhibition  of 
my  nature  craves  a  younger  and  dearer  com-  <  red,  white  and  black.  Troubles  heaped  them- 
panion" <  selves  up  strangely.    I  wanted  to  throw  myself 

Horrid  1  At  that  moment,  an  odor  of  bum-  \  on  the  carpet,  and  cry  like  a  very  child.  I  did 
ing  meat  came  most  unpleasantly  to  my  olfac-  <  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead,  I  burst  into  a 
tones.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  hastened  <  laugh,  as  the  whole  scene  came  before  me  in 
into  culinary  quarters,  to  And  the  piece  of  beef  <  its  ridiculous  light.  I  laughed,  till  the  tears 
I  had  so  carefully  prepared,  almost  spoilt.  <  rolled  down  my  cheeks ;  and,  as  Philip  became* 
Nervously,  I  caught  a  holder  from  the  shelf,  5  more  disgusted,  my  merriment  increased.  I 
and,  in  so  doing,  succeeded  in  knocking  ma^s  \  laughed  when  ke  went  away,  though  I  knew  he 
favorite  cut-glass  pitcher,  which  fell  with  a  ^  would  never  finish  the  offer  so  unluckily  began, 
loud  crash,  breaking  into  a  hundred  frag-  I  Three  weeks  later,  he  was  united  to  Jenny 
ments.  Philip  must  have  heard  it.  Oh,  this  c  Wheeler.  Soon  afterward,  I  attended  a  party 
meal-getting,  with  a  lover  in  the  parlor!  With  (  at  Widow  Dean's,  and  had  the  happiness  (?) 
a  flushed  brow,  I  w«it  back  to  the  old  seat.  \  of  overhearing  Philip's  indifferent  remark  to 
Philip  smiled,  provokingly.  J  Fred  Lee,  a  kind  of  explanatory  apology  for 

"  Nelly,"  he  added,  "I  want  a  wife.  Home  ^  the  flirtation  between  us :  "A  dear  little  girl, 
will  lack  nothing  then,  to  render  it  the  dearest  5  but  a  poor  cook," 

resting-place  this  side  of  heaven.     I  know  a  <      In  time  my  parents  returned ;  and  I  was  only 
little  girl,  who  is  precious  to  me  as  life" i  too  glad  to  put  off  a  responsibility  of  which  I 

"Oh!" — Just  then,  a  disturbance  in  Bridget's  <  was  heartily  tired.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
apartment,  obliged  me  again  to  leave.  I  had  <  my  father  had  had  an  eye  on  Philip's  coffers ; 
carelessly  left  open  the  door ;  and  dame  grunter  <  for  he  was  cross  towards  me  for  three  whole 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  enter  and  taste  of  the  I  days,  after  hearing  of  the  wedding.  Just  as 
pudding  I  had  set  to  cooL  }  though  I  could  have  helped  it.    I  learned  two 

It  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  that  I  <  lessons,  that  young  ladies  may  profit  by. 
hauled  out  the  dining-table,  and  laid  the  di^es.  <  Firstly,  it  is  a  different  thing  to  play  kitchen- 
Ab  I  looked  at  the  warm,  heavy  biscuits,  upala-  ^  maid,  with  mother  fbr  overseer,  than  to  play 
table  meat,  and  burnt  potatoes,  my  pride  and  <  the  same  without  her.  In  the  former  case,  if 
self-confidence  vanished.  I  should  not  have  \  you  forget  sugar,  salseratus,  or  oven,  she  will 
cared  so  much,  had  I  not  known  what  an  excel-  \  not.  Secondly,  never  allow  a  lover,  whom  you 
lent  cook  and  notable  housekeeper  Mrs.  Dean  <  wish  to  call  husband,  to  declare  his  passion  at 
was.  Besides,  in  matters  of  the  palate,  Philip  I  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper-time,  especially  if 
had  been  an  epicure  h-om  the  cradle ;  and  \  you  are  forced  to  prepare  the  meals  yourself, 
everybody  knows  that  men  think  more  of  their  <  Be  too  busy,  be  skittish,  be  anything,  rather 
stomachs  than  of  their  sweethearts.  To  add  <  than  allow  it.  If  possible,  delay  it  till  the  hour 
still  more  to  my  trepidation,  Philip  regarded  ^  of  twilight  or  moonlight;  then  you  will  not,  like 
me  curiously,  when  I  Invited  him  to  dine.  As  \  me,  have  the  seal  of  old-maidism  stamped  in-  ' 
he  eyed  the  viands  before  him,  I  thought  he  \  dellbly  on  your  brow. 


§0^»*  fttKift  4liyli$'  'iS>xu»m^. 


HARRY  ATWOOD'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOJJSE. 

BT   VIRGINIA  F.  T0WN8KND. 
(CotUinued.) 

The  Utile  squirrels  were  carefallj  buried  the  next 
day  in  a  comer  of  our  garden,  at  the  foot  of  an 
ancient  pear  tree,  over  whose  head  had  walked  I 
the  white  winters  and  smiled  the  sweet  summers  of ! 
a  century. 

We  set  the  squirrel -house  away  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  wood-house,  for  Harry's  lip  would 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  it  was  indeed  more  ; 
than  any  of  us  could  well  bear,  when  we  remembered  | 
its  pretty,  graoeM  inmates  at  their  play,  or  glano-  ; 
ing  with  bright,  shy  eyes  out  of  the  bars. 

It  was  several  days  after  the  death  of  his  squir- 
rels before  Harry  oame  upon  Joe  Winters. 

I  had  felt  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  respecting  this 

interview,  for  I  was  afraid  the  sight  of  the  boy 

'would  stir  Harry's  impetuous  nature  into  fury,  and 

hoped  that  the  first  aouteness  of  his  sorrow  would 

have  passed  away  before  he  met  his  enemy. 

The  boys  oame  upon  each  other  by  the  old  oreek, 
where  Joseph  had  been  fishing. 

Harry  stood  still  a  moment  and  surveyed  Joe, 
while  a  shiver  of  anger  and  disgust  went  over 
him.    Then  he  passed  on, 

Joe  dropped  his  eyes  a  moment,  but  I  presume 
the  look,  or  an  uneasy  conscience,  troubled  him,  for 
he  tumed  quickly  and  cried  out, 

"  Hullo,  Harry  Atwood  I  what's  become  o'  those 
fine  squirrels  o'  yourn  ?" 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Joe  Winters  suspected 
there  was  a  slight  triumphant  chuckle  in  his  tones, 
but  the  feeling  in  his  heart  found  its  way  into  his 
voice. 

It  roused  Harry.  The  blood  flashed  into  his 
face,  and  there  came  over  his  soul  a  fierce  tempta- 
tion to  rash  upon  Joseph  Winters  and  fell  him  to 
the  earth  j  but  he  put  it  aside  and  answered,  look- 
ing the  boy  sternly  in  the  eyes — 

"  You  know  what's  become  of  my  squimds,  Joe 
Winters." 

And  this  time  the  blood  rashed  in  a  burning  tide 
over  the  sun-browned  cheeks  of  Joe  Winters ;  but 
he  quickly  recovered  himself  enough  to  ask,  in  a 
somewhat  menacing  manner — 

**  What  right  have  you  to  say  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  your  squirrels  ?" 

Beoause  I  know,  Joe  Winteri,  as  well  as  you  do, 
that  you  poisoned  Ibem." 

The  words  leaped  out  of  Hany's  lipa — so  he  told 
me  afterward — before  he  knew  it. 
(242) 


The  blush  went  out  from  Joe  Winters'  feee.  I 
think  that  stem  troth  hurled  so  suddenly  At  hija, 
overwhelmed  him  for  a  moment ;  but  he  evidentlj 
thought  the  only  way  waa  to  "  face  it  out,"  so  he 
answered  triumphantly — 

"  You  can't  prove  I  ever  touched  'em,  and  you'd 
better  keep  still  about  aocusin'  me  till  you  can." 

"  I  know  I  can't  prove  it,  but  I  know  who  wiH" 

"  Who  ?"  This  time  the  boy  looked  startled  snd 
anxious. 

"  God  r 

There  was  a  little  silenoe,  Harry  turned  to  p 
on.  Somehow  that  Name  had  quieted  him.  Bit 
Joe's  voice  followed  him  tauntingly. 

"  How  long  is  it,  Harry  Atwood,  since  you  toraed 
parson,  and  took  to. preaching?" 

He  had  touched  a  very  weak  part  of  Hanj's 
nature,  for  the  boy  was  extremely  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule, and  like  most  boys,  had  not  the  discernment 
to  perceive  that  unmerited  ridicule  is  never  a  dis- 
grace to  the  object  against  whom  it  is  aimed:  The 
old,  fierce  longing  to  throttle  Joe  Winters  cwne 
over  him  again,  but  he  conquered  It  and  went  w, 
speaking  no  words. 

And  Joseph  Winters  went  on  too,  but  the  boy'i 
faoe  was  dark  with  the  evil  pastioiu  that  wbw 
gathering  and  lowering  in  his  souL 

That  last  word  of  Harry's  haunted  and  i*ffl»g 
him,  and  he  oould  not  turn  from  it  nor  put  it  aside; 
and  an  intense  hatred  toward  his  schoolmate  sprang 
up  in  his  heart — for  do  you  not  know,  dear  children, 
that  those  whom  we  have  waronged  are  alwaya  i 
reproach  to  us,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  them 
always  stirs  up  the  evil  in  our  souls  ? 

Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  had  heard  of  fte 
loss,  for  Farmer  Winters  or  his  son  had  gene  to 
every  hcuao  within  half  a  inHe  of  thear  resid^ee 
to  inqvire  for  the  h>st  bird. 

It  was  a  young  parrol»  a  gift  from  JesBph*! 
uncle,  when  he  last  returned  from  sea,  and  was 
greatly  adpiired  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

She  was  a  dark  green,  glossy  bird,  and  the  boy's 
heart  was  greatly  set  on  her ;  he  had  taught  her  to 
speak  many  sentences,  and  she  oould  call  his  name, 
and' often  amused  visitors  by  her  comical  replies  to 
their  questions. 

But  the  parrot  had  disappeared.  They  had 
placed  the  cage  on  a  bench  in  the  back  yard  the 
previous  evening,  and  forgotten  to  close  the  door, 
and  when,  an  hour  later,  they  went  to  the  cage  to 
remove  it  Into  the  hooa^  the  bird  hjwi  distppesr**' 
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A  search  6>r  the  lost  bird  bed  »i  onM  been  insti-  J      "  It's  I,  Hecry  Atwood ;  IVe  got  your  parrot." 
tated  througbout  the  neighborhood,  bat  it  had  been  \      Joe  sprang  forward  with  a  jell  of  delight 
unsnooessfiil;  and  it  was  feared  she  had  either  flown  ^      "  Is  he  alive  7" 

into  the  woods,  or  some  aocident  had  beftiUen  her.  >  '<  Yes;  but  be  wouldn't  have  been,  if  I  hadn't 
As  for  Joe  Willii^nis,  he  was  inoonsolahle  for  the  \  happened  round  by  the  pantry-window,"  placing 
loss  of  his  parrot.  \  the  bird  oarefViUy  in  its  owner's  bands. 

I  related  all  this  to  Harry,  while  he  stood  watch-  \      «  Oh,  Polly,  I  m  so  glad  to  get  you  back !"  sidd 
ing  me  fill  some  Venitian  yaaes  with  the  beautiAil  ]  Joe ;  and  there  were  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes, 
water-lilies  he  had  brought  me  fVom  the  pond.  ^      **  I  thought  you'd  be,  so  I  hurried  orer  with  him ;" 

''  It's  senred  Joe  WilKams  just  right :  Fm  glad  of  I  and  Harry  started  to  leaye. 
it;"  and  a  flash  of  triumph  went  oyer  his  face.  ^      ^  Don't  go  yet;  I  want  to  hear  all  about  it,"  ex- 

"  Oh  Harry !"  \  claimed  Joe,  who  was  bewildered  by  a  variety  of 

He  'understood  me ;  but  he  kept  on,  partly  an-  ]  feelings, 
swering   my   reproof,   and    partly    another    ** Oh  ^      "I  haren't  anything  more  to  tell,  only  that  I 
Harry  I"  which  his  conscience  uttered.  l  heard  the  parrot  call,  when  I  opened  our  back  gate 

**  I  can't  help  i^.  Cousin  Janet.  He  deserves  to  \  just  now ;  and  X  went  round  to  the  pantry- window, 
be  punished;  and  this  will  make  him  remember  my  \  and  found  her  caught  among  the  strings  of  peppers 
squirrels,  I  hope."  \  that  hang  there ;  but  I  must  be  off  now,  for  they'll 

At  that  moment,  Harry  was  summoned  by  some  \  want  me  at  home." 
of  his  schoolmates,  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  i     Joe  did  not  speak  another  word,  not  even  to  . 
before  I  could  reply.  S  thank  Harry,  but  he  walked  thoughtfully  up  to  the 

"  Poor  Polly !"  I  house,  stroking  the  wings  of  his  bird. 

Harry  stood  still,  as  he  opened  the  garden-gate,  ]  {To  he  conttnu4d,) 

in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  while  the  young  moon  \  

lifted  her  rim  of  gold  over  the  distant  mountain.       \  _,_„  qtjy  ptgEON 

"Poor  Polly!"  \ 

The  voice  sounded  faint  and  moUmfhl  in  the  still-  .  "^'^^  »"  «  **»•  *»«»*Jft>*  ^«^^  *»  ^'T.  <f  ,^«** 
ness,  but  it  crept  around  the  comer  of  the  house  to  ^'^^^  *  ^*^*>rf^*-  ^"  '*>^«  *^*«  «^^^  ^"^^  ^^"^^ 
Harry's  ear,  and  he  followed  it  with  eager  curiosity.     '^-"-^^  *«»•  ^oo\  and  quiet  woods,  stays  with  man  in 

And  there  the  boy  found  the  lost  parrot,  half  ^*  *»*»*  ^°**  "*»*»y  ^^' ^°f  "?^^  "*'^!  t°^  ^'^tr'* 
perished,  for  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  had  beaten     of  passions,  passes  ever  before  him,  a  Imngemblem 

on  it,  and  it  could  not  escape,  because,  in  attempt-    f,^*^^^    '  ^'  «»  fl"^!.'^'^^   ^T  ^^^' 
ing  to  fly  in  at  the  pantry- window,  its  feet  had  been     »»»  «'^"^»»'*  ^*»««  "  ^o  a  City  Pigeon," 
caught  and  Ungled  amongst  the  strings  of  peppers        "  I*  »  ^^  "S^^t  chance.    Thou  art  set  apart 
which  had  been  hung  there  to  dry.    The  bird  must  \      Wisely,  by  Him  who  has  tamed  the  heart 
have  died  before  morning,  if  Harry  had  not  heard  ?      To  stir  the  love  for  the  bright  and  fair, 
its  cries.  \      T^^^  ®^  ^^^  sealed  in  this  crowded  air ; 

He  extricated  the  parrot  carefully,  and  smoothed  \  ^  sometimes  dream 

its  wings  tenderly;  then  he  remembered  its  owner,        ^"^S*'*®  "»y»  from  thy  pinions  gleam." 
and  thought  of  his  dead  squirrels,  and  a  fierce  im-  \     In  the  same  lines,  how  truly  and  how  sweetly  has 
pulse  came  over  him  to  wring  the  neck  of  the  bird,  \  he  said : 
and  have  fitting  revenge  upon  Joe  Winters  for  the  \ 
wrong  he  had  done.  \     "  ^  ^^^^  f^^  *■  *^*"®'  »'^®«*  ^*'^ ' 

An  exulUnt  smile  went  over  the  boy's  face;  he  \     ^hou'rt  named  with  childhood's  earliest  word! 
lifted  his  hand-in  a  moment  it  would  have  been  \     ^hou'rt  linked  with  all  that's  fresh  and  wild, 
done,  but  a  thought  sent  from  Heaven  stayed  thr  \      ^^^  *^«  P"«>"'^  thoughts  of  a  city  child; 
purpose  of  Harry  Atwood— his  hand  feH  down,  there  \  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  '"°«"        , .       „ 

went  on  a  short,  sharp  struggle  in  his  soul :  and        ^'^  hnghUsi  image  of  moving  things, 
then,  the  parrot  was  safe !  S      In  the  language  of  the  same  poet,  how  oOen  hare 

In  a  few  moments  the  garden-gate  opened,  and  <  ^e  said,  as  we  looked  forth  upon  the  gentle  bird: 
Hany  took  the  road  leading  to  Farmer  Winters' ;  : 

and  he  walked  very  rapidly,  for  there  was  a  fear  at  ^      "  Stoop  to  my  window,  thou  beautiful  dove : 
bis  heart,  that  the  temptaUon  might  come  over  him  I      Thy  daily  visits  have  touched  my  lore, 
^.jj  >      I  watch  thy  coming,  and  list  the  note 

«  Joe-Joe  Winters,  I  say !"  I      That  stirs  so  low  in  thy  mellow  throat ; 

The  boy  started  quickly;  he  was  sitUng  by  the  >  ^^^  my  joy  is  high 

window;  his  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  his  face  \      To  catch  the  glance  of  thy  gentle  eye. 
buried  on  them ;  but  Harry  recognised  bis  school-  >      In  his  lines  to  "  The  Belfry  Pigeon,"  Bfr.  Willis 
mate,  for  the  lamp-light  fell  bright  on  his  hair.         >  has  expressed  most   truthftiUy  the   feelings  and 

The  boy  started  quickly,  and  came  to  the  door.     |  thoughts  whioh  all  have  had  for  this  gentle  crea- 

**  Who  wants  me?"  he  cried  out  >  tore,  which. 
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"  Alone,  of  the  feathered  rftce. 
Doth  look  QDsoared  on  tbe  human  faee." 
As  we  know  of  nothing  on  the  snhject  more  appro- 
priate and  beantifnlthan  the  address  referred  to,  we 
will  copy  it  for  our  young  readers. 

THE  BELTRT  PievOlT. 

"  On  the  cross-beam,  under  the  Old  South  Bell, 

The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 

In  summer  and  winter,  that  bird  is  there, 

Out  and  in,  with  the  morning  air. 

I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 

With  his  wary  eye,  and  active  feet  j 

And  I  often  watch  him,  as  he  springs, 

Circling  the  steeples,  with  easy  wiogs. 

Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  pass*d. 

And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 

'Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 

And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 

There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breasty 

And  a  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest  j 

And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel. 

He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

*'  Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell. 

Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell. 

The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well, 

When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon, 

When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon, 

When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 

When  the  child  is  waked  with  *  nine  at  night' — 

When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 

Filling  the  spirit  with  love  of  prayer — 

Whatever  tale  in  ih%i  bell  is  heard, 

He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd, 

Or,  rising  half,  in  his  rounded  nest, 

He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breas^ 

Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes. 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

"  Sweet  bird  !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hetmit  in  the  crowd,  like  thee  ! 


I  With  winga  to  fly  to- wood  and  glen. 
I  Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  oast  with  men, 
I  And  duly,  with  nnwilling  feet, 

I  tr^ad,  like  thee,  the  erowded  street; 

But,  nnlUce  me,  when  day  H  o'er^ 

Then  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  sosr; 

Or,  at  a  half-fslt  wish  for  rest, 

Oanst  smooth  the  fisatheri  on  thy  bi«aet» 
!  And  drop  forgetfhl  to  thy  nest" 


THE  BOY  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

Solomon  said,  many  centuries  ago:  ''Even  a 
child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his  work  be 
pure,  and  whether  it  be  right."' 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  children  have  no 
character  at  all.  On  the  cootrary,  an  observing  eye 
sees  in  these  young  creatures  the  signs  of  what  thej 
are  likely  to  be  for  life. 

When  I  see  a  boy  in  haste  to  spend  every  peony 
as  soon  as  he  gets  it,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will 
be  a  spendthrift 

When  I  see  a  boy  hoarding  up  his  pennies,  and 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  for  any  good  piupos«» 
I  think  it  a  sign  he  will  be  a  miser. 

When  I  see  a  boy  or  girl  always  looking  oat 
for  him  or  herself,  and  disliking  to  share  good 
things  with  others,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  the  child 
will  grow  up  a  very  selfish  person. 

When  I  see  boys  and  girls  often  quarreling,  I 
think  it  a  sign  that  they  will  be  violent  and  hateful 
men  and  women. 

When  I  see  a  little  boy  willing  to  ta^to  strong 
drink,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  drunkard. 

When  I  see  a  boy  who  never  attends  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a 
profane  and  profligate  man. 

When  I  see  a  child  obedient  to  his  parents,  I 
think  it  a  sign  of  great  future  blessing  from  his 
Heavenly  Parent 

And  though  great  changes  sometimes  take  place 
in  the  charactei,  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  these  signs 
do  not  faiL 
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HOW  TO  NURSE  SICE  CHILDREN. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  tract  by  an  English  Physi- 
eian,  Charles  West,  M.  D.,  on  the  office  and  duties 
of  nurse  in  a  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The 
hinte  and  suggestions  will  be  found  of  use  to 
mothers  as  well  as  nurses.  The  position  of  a  hos- 
pital nurse  is  admirably  set  forth : — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference,  as  you  must  by  this 
time  have  found  out,  between  a  child  when  well, 
and  the  same  child  when  sick.  When  well,  it  is  all 
life  and  merriment  and  Ain ;  if  a  baby,  springing  in 
ite  mother's  arms,  smiling  at  everything,  or  ringing 


out  ite  tiny  laughter  for  very  joy  at  being  alive;  or 
if  it  is  older,  jumping  about,  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  full  of  frolic,  shouting  aloud  with  glad- 
ness, or  in  ite  more  serious  moods  playing  with  its 
toys  with  the  drollest  earnestness.  Nothing  is  easier, 
with. the  most  moderate  good  temper,  than  to  attend 
upon  it  then.  But  if  illness  comes;  first  the  child 
loses  ite  merriment,  though  it  still  shows  just  oveiy 
now  and  then  a  sad  attempt  at  playfulness,  and 
then,  as  ite  illness  increases,  it  grows  more  frelif^; 
so  fretAil,  that  nothing  can  go  right  with  it  It  cries 
to  be  laid  down  in  ite  bed,  and  then  no  sooner  have 
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you  placed  it  there,  ibao  it  cries  to  be-tefcen  up 
again ;  it  is  thintj,  and  mAs,  or  at  least  makes  sigiiSy 
for  drink,  but  nothing  thatjoa  offer  pleases  its  tastey 
and  it  pushes  away  the  eap,  irritated  all  the  more 
by  what  yon  hare  so  kindly  done  to  promote  its 
oomfort.  For  days  and  nights  this  eontinnes,  but 
yet  yon  bear  it,  losing  year  «wn  sense  of  weariness  in 
anxiety  for  the  life  of  yo«r  little  charge.  At  length 
amendment  comes,  hot  as  the  anxiety  yon  bad  felt 
passes  away,  yon  are  disappointed,  at  finding  that, 
instead  -of  being  more  loving  and  more  A>nd  fbr  all 
that  yon  hare  done  for  it,  the  little  one  is  more  cross 
aad  Aractioos  than  ever,  and  it  is  only  by  degress 
that  its  ^ildish  ways  Qome  back  to  it,  and  that  yen 
discover  that  the  illness  did  not  destroy,  but  «nly 
took  away  for  a  short  time,  the  Htde  loving  heart 

"Now,  if  yon  devote  yourself  to  the  duties  of  a 
norse  In  a  Children's  Hospital,  all  this  would  be 
hi^pening  over  and  over  again  every  day;  while  as 
soon  as  your  care  and  norsing,  with  the  doctor's 
skill  and  Ood's  good  blessing,  have  made  the  sick 
ones  weH,  they  will  be  taken  away  Arom  yon  to  go 
home  to  their  friends,  and  fresh  sick  children,  fresh 
cross  cbfldren,  will  oome  in,  to  tax  your  strength  and 
try  yonr  tempers.  Sometimes,  too,  the  parents  of  the 
sick  children  are  not  nice,  civil-spoken  people;  they 
show  na  gratitude  to  yon  fbr  all  your  pains,  bnt  give 
themselves  great  airs,  almost  as  if  yon  were  their 
servants,  and  as  if  they  had  been  doing  yon  and  the 
doctor  a  great  favor  in  patting  their  child  under 
your  care.  Now,  all  tiiis  is  very  hard  to  bear,  and 
yet  you  must  bear  it,  and  do  your  duty,  and  be  hi^py 
in  spite  of  it,  if  yon  are  to  be  a  useful  nurse. 

''  Happy  in  spite  of  this  I  Perhaps  some  one  may 
say,  'No,  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be !  Always  to 
have  some  cross  children  to  care  for,  often  to  meet 
with  unkind  and  ungrateful  parents ;  that  is  too 
hard !'  I  own  it  \b  hard,  so  hard  that  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  whose  health  is  indifferent^  whose 
temper  is  fretf\il,  or  whose  spirits  are  low,  to  under- 
take the  office  of  a  nurse.  Even  those  whose  health 
and  temper  and  spirits  are  the  best,  and  who  have 
the  truest  love  for  children,  need  something  more 
to  help  them  to  bear  it  And  this  something  more 
is  the  thought  that  all  these  blessings — the  good 
health,  the  sweet  temper,  the  cheerful  spirits,  the 
very  love  for  children  which  you  feel  in  your  heart — 
are  so  many  great  gifts  of  Ood,  to  be  used  for  His 
glory,  for  the  good  of  these  little  ones,  whose  Father 
as  well  as  your  Father  He  is,  and  whose  special 
blessing  is  promised  for  every  kind  aet,  even  for  the 
very  least>  which  you  do  for  every  sick  child  in  this 
Hospital" 

Dr.  West  sets  forth  in  great  clearness  and  with 
considerable  detail  the  symptoms  that  precede  the 
principal  diseases  to  which  children  are  subject,  as 
well  as  those  that  attend  the  different  stages  of  each 
malady,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  duties  that 
foil  to  a  nurse  to  perform,  as  those  symptoms  suc- 
cessively develop  themselves.  These  directions  are 
given  in  simple,  unteohnical  language,  which  ren- 


der them  valuable  in  private  fkatilies,  as  well  as  in 
an  hospital,  where  the  nurse  is  more  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  phyaician.  The  following  hints 
may  be  usefhl  in  aU  cases  of  infantine  siolcness  i — 

**  Little  precautions,  so  trifling  that  few  think  of 
noticing  them,  have  much  to  do  with  the  quiet  of 
the  sick  room,  and  consequently  with  the  comfbrt 
of  the  patie&t  A  rattUngwindow  will  ke^  a  chUd 
awake  for  houni,  or  the  creaking  handle  of  the  door 
ronseitup  again  each  time  any  one  enters  the  room ; 
aad  to  put  a  wedge  in  the  window,  or  to  tie  back 
the  handle,  and  so  quietly  opoa  or  close  the  door, 
may  do  more  than  medicine  toward  promoting  the 
child's  recovery.  There  can,  however,  be  no  abid- 
ing quie^  without  a  well-ordered  room,  and  the  old 
proverb  carried  out,  <  A  place  for  everything,  and 
everythlAg  in  its  plaee.'  A  table  coTered  with  a 
cloth,  so  that  things  may  be  put  down  and  taken 
np  noiselessly,  and  set  apart  fbr  the  medicine,  the 
drink,  the  nourishment,  cups,  glasses,  spoons,  or 
whatever  else  the  patient  is  in  frequent  -need  of; 
with  a  wooden  bowl  and  water  for  rinsing  cups  and 
glasses  in,  and  a  cloth  or  two  for  wiping  them,  will 
save  much  trouble  and  noise,  and  the  loud  whispers 
of  the  attendants  to  each  other,  'Where  is  the 
sugar?  where  is  the  arrowroot?  where  did  you  put 
down  the  medicine  r  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
in  the  sick-room,  so  much  especially  in  the  sick- 
room of  a  child,  who  is  maable  to  tell  how  extremely 
all  this  disturbs  him*  Management  on  the  nurse's 
part,  too,  will  do  much  to  render  the  doctor's  visit 
less  trying  than  it  otherwise  would  be  to  the  child. 
Her  report  should  not  be  made,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  in  the  child's  presence ;  the  doctor  question- 
ing, and  different  answers  being  given,  or  different 
opinions  expressed ;  a  little  dispute  as  to  some  per- 
haps trivial  point  going  on  for  three  or  fbur  minutes, 
undoing  by  this  idle  disturbance  all  the  good  which 
hours  of  perfect  quiet  had  been  needed  to  accom- 
plish. 

"With  due  attention  to  these  points,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  doctor  is  enabled  to  pay  his  visit, 
and  to  learn  all  he  needs  to  know,  without  arousing 
the  child  at  all,  for  he  can  notice  its  breathing,  and 
count  its  pulse,  and  feel  its  skin  unnoticed.  Often, 
however,  this  will  not  suffice,  and  then,  if  the  child 
is  suddenly  roused  or  roughly  awakened,  it  becomes 
alarmed,  the  doctor  is  unable  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  its  condition,  and  the  whole  time  of  bis  visit 
is  occupied  in  fruitless  attempts  to  pacify  it  With 
a  little  care,  all  this  might  be  avoided.  The  child 
should  first  be  half-aroused  by  gently  touching  it ; 
it  may  then  be  softly  called  by  name,  or  by  some 
customary  term  of  endearment;  while  it  is  always 
desirable  that  a  face  which  it  knows  and  loves 
should  be  the  first  to  catch  its  eye  on  waking;  and 
in  speaking  to  it  the  voice  cannot  be  too  soft,  nor 
the  tones  too  gentle.  The  same  gentleness,  too, 
must  extend  to  every  movement  of  the  chUd,  to 
turning  it  in  bed  and  so  on.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  it  in  order  to  give  it  food,  the  nurse  must  re- 
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member  that  the  head  aehes,  and  that  the  little  one 
is  diny;  the  head  mast  not  be  raised  Arom  the  pil- 
low, but  the  arm  must  be  passed  beneath  the  pillow, 
and  the  head  raised  while  resting  upon  it" 

EAST  MOTHERS. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  persuade  some  other- 
wise ezoellent  mothers  how  muoh  trouble  they 
would  save  themselves,  bj  ezeroising  a  little  firm- 
ness toward  their  young  ehildren.  Of  eourse  it 
takes  more  time  to  eontest  a  point  with  a  child 
than  to  yield  it;  and  a  busy  mother,  not  reflect- 
ing that  this  is  not  for  once,  but  for  thousands  of 
future  times,  and  to  rid  herself  of  importunity, 
says,  wearOy,  <'Tes,  yes,  you  may  do  it,"  when  all 
the  while  she  knows  it  to  be  wrong,  and  most  ii^u- 
rious  to  the  child.  Then  there  comes  a  time  when 
she  must  say  «No!"  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
it  at  so  late  a  period  of  indulgence,  none  can  tell 
but  "easy"  mothers  of  self-willed  children.  For 
your  own-sakes,  th^n,  mothers — ^if  you  hare  not  the 
future  good  of  your  children  at  heart— for  your  own 
Bakes,  and  to  save  yourselyes  great  trouble  in  the 
future,  learn  to  say  ''No  I"  and  take  time  to  enforce 
it  Let  eyery thing  else  go,  if  neoessary,  because 
this  contest  must  be  fought  out  successfully  with 
every  separate  child;  and  once  fought>  it  is  done 
with  forever.  "When  we  see  mothers,  day  by  day, 
worried,  harassed,  worn  out  by  ceaseless  teaslngs 
and  importunities,  all  for  the  want  of  a  little 
firmness  at  the  outset^  we  know  not  whether  to  be 


more  sorry  or  angry.    At  any  rate,  we  hare  bo 
patienoe  to  stand  by  and  witness  such  sad  mis- 
'  management 


A  WORD  Tp  MOTHERS. 
Consider  it  your  religious  duty  to  take  out-door 
exercise,  without  faH,  each  day.     Sweeping  and- 
trotting  round  the  house  wiU  not  take  its  place ;  the 
exhilaration  of  the  open  air  and  ehange  of  aeene 
are  absolutely  neoessary.     0,   I  know  all  abevk 
**  Lucy's  gown  that  is  not  finished,"  and  "  Tonuny'a 
jaokety"  and  even  &w  ooat»  his  buttonless  eoafty 
thrown  in  your  lap,  as  if  to  add  the  last  ounce  te 
the  camel's  back ;  still  I  say — op— and  ont!    Is  U 
not  more  impertant  that  your  ohildien  in  their  ten- 
der years  should  not  be  left  motherlees?  and  that 
they  should  not  be  bom  to  that  feeble  oonstitBtioii 
of  body  which  will  blight  every  earthly  blessing? 
Let  buttons  and  strings  go;  you  will  take  hold  of 
them  with  more  vigor  and  patience,  when  yoo  do 
return,  bright  and  refreshed ;  and  if  every  stitek  is 
not  finished  at  just  such  a  moment*  (and  it  is  dls- 
conraging  not  to  be  able  to  systematise  in  yovr 
labor,  even  with  your  best  efforts,)  still  remember, 
that  **  she  who  hath  done  what  she  eould,"  ie  tm- 
titled  to  no  mean  praise.  Your  husband  is  und4Nibt- 
i  edly  the  "best  of  men;"  though  there  are  malicioua 
\  people  who  might  answer  that  that  is  not  sayfng 
)  much  for  him  I   Still,  he  would  never  to  ^h»  end  of 
(  time,  dream  what  you  were  dying  of.    So,  aeeept 
\  my  advice,  and  take  the  matter  iu  hand  yourselt 


^inH  Uk  ^0Ui^Ut^a». 


Soda  Crackers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Kew 
Tok  Enquirer,  says — Noticing,  in  a  previous  num- 
ber, a  call  for  a  recipe  for  crackers,  I  will  just  pen 
the  one  I  use,  called  soda  crackers.  In  one  quart 
of  flour,  mix  a  teaspoon  heaping  full  of  cream  of  \ 
tartar ;  add  a  lump  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a 
hon's  egg,  well  rubbed  in  the  flour ;  a  teaspoon  even 
full  of  soda,  in  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk — the  newer 
the  milk  the  better,  if  cold ;  where  milk  is  scarce, 
water  will  do.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  and  give 
close  attention.  If  I  make  more  than  the  recipe 
calls  for,  I  prepare  my  ingredients,  and  only  wet  up 
at  one  time  what  I  can  bake  at  once.  Wet  it  up 
bard.  Roll  out  so  that  it  will  appear  flaky.  When 
baked,  set  them  down  by  the  stove  to  dry.  Before 
mixing  it  all  up,  I  generally  make  a  small  cake, 
and  bake  it»  to  see  if  it  is  right,  as  'there  is  much 
difference  in  the  stoength  of  both  soda  and  cream  of  * 
tartar.  If  one  has  good  luck,  this  compound  will 
make  crackers  that  are  generally  preferred  to  those 
on  sale,  by  both  sick  and  well.  e. 


A  Nice  Way  to  Serve  Chickens  or  Pigeons 
A  Second  Time. — Cut  them  into  four  quarters, 
beat  up  an  egg  or  two,  according  to  what  you 


have  to  dress,  grate  a  nutmeg  in  some  salt, 
chop  parsley,  a  few  bread  crumbs;  mix  all 
well  together,  dip  them  in  this  batter,  and  have 
some  drippings  hot  in  a  stew-pan,  in  which  fry 
them  of  a  fine,  light  brown.  Make  a  little  gravy, 
thickened  slightly  with  flour.  Lay  the  fowl  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it  A  cold  rabbit, 
served  in  the  same  way,  is  good  eating. 


Choose  ths  Stmirr  Side  of  the  Street. — The 
sunny  side  of  the  street  should  always  be  chosen  as 
a  residence,  for  its  superior  healthfullness.  In  some 
barracks  in  Russia,  it  was  found  that  in  a  wing 
where  no  sun  penetrated,  there  occurred  three  eases 
of  sickness  for  every  single  case  which  ooouired  on 
that  side  of  the  building  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
All  other  oiroumstanoes  were  equal — such  as  venti- 
lation, sise  of  apartments,  An.,  so  tiiat  no  other 
cause  for  this  disproportion  seemed  to  exist  In  the 
Italian  cities,  this  practical  bint  is  well-known. 
Malaria  seldom  attacks  the  set  of  ^)arlments  or 
houses  which  are  freely  open  to  the  sun,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street>  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn are  very  unhoalthfhl,  and  even  dangerous. 
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How  TO  Bat  Wibblt.— 3>r.  Hall,  in  bis  JonriMl,  \ 
giTM  tiie  following  adTioo :  **  1.  Nover  ui  down  to  \ 
the  table  with  an  anziona  or  distorbed  mind ;  better  | 
a  bnndiedfold  intermit  that  meal,  for  there^will  \ 
then -be  that  mneh  mono  food  in  the  worid  for  hon-  ; 
grier  stomaehs  than  yonra;  and  bendee,  eating  J 
under  such  ciroomitaneet,  oan  only,  and  will  al- 
ways, prolong  and  aggrarate  the  oondition  of  j 
things*  2.  Never  ait  down  to  a  meal  after  anj  in- 
tense mental  effort^  for  nbysioal  and  mental  injury  ! 
are  ineyitable,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  deliber-  | 
ately  iiguro  body,  mind,  or  estate.  S.  Never  go  to  | 
a  Ml  table  daring  bodily  exhaustion— designated  | 
by  some  as  being  worn  out,  tired  to  death,  used  up, 
done  over,  and  the  like.  The  wisest  thing  yon  oan  I 
do  under  suefa  eiroumstanoes,  is  to  take  a  oraoker,  I 
and  a  oup  of  warm  tea,  either  black  or  green,  and  ! 

Baked  Applb  Duvpliitos.— Boil  one  pound  and 
a-half  of  good  apples  with  a  gill  of  water,  and  half 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  until  reduced  to  a  smooth 
pulp  J  stir  in  one  gill  of  sweet  cream,  a  tableapoon- 
fbl  of  flour,  or  flue  bread  emmbs }  flavor  with  a  lit- 
tle lemon  juiee,  or  grated  lemon,  and  bake  forty 
minutes. 


a  long  time,  in  a  very  little  w&ter,  to  make  the 
gravy.  Then  put  the  meat  into  the  dish  in  whioh 
it  is  to  go  to  the  table,  and  season  it  with  a  very 
little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  the  yellow  rind  of  a 
large  lemon  grated,  and  some  powdered  maee  and 
nutmeg.  Add  some  bits  of  firesh  butter,  rolled  in 
flour,  or  some  cold  dripping  of  roast  veal.  Strain 
the  gravy,  and  pour  it  in.  Set  it  in  a  hot  dutoh  oven, 
and  bake  it  brown.  When  nearly  done,  add  two 
glaases  of  white  wine,  and  serve  it  up  hot  Any 
pieoe  of  veal  may  be  oooked  in  this  way. 

Hbasubb  Oaks. — Stir  to  a  cream,  a  tea-oup  of 
butter,  two  of  sugar;  then  stir  in  four  eggs,  beaten 
to  a  froth,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  pint  of  flour. 
Stir  it  until  just  before  it  is  baked.  It  is  good 
baked  either  in  cups  or  in  pans. 


FsKiroH  Wat  of  Drbssikg  a   Sboulder   of  ' 
VbaIh — Cut  the  veal  into  nice,  square  pieces,  or  ' 
mouthfhls,  and  parboil  them.     Put  the  bone  and 
trimmings  into  another  pot,  and  stow  thom  slowly 


Cookies. — One  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
;  oup  of  sour  cream,  half  a  teacup  of  butter,  one  tea- 
;  spoon  of  soda,  two  teaspoons  of  carraway  seed. 
Mix  rather  soft,  roll  and  cut 

Creait  Cake. — ^Two  cups  of  cream,  two  of  sugar, 
four  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  salssratus, 
nutmeg  or  lemon. 

Buns. — Three  cups  of  milk,  one  cup  of  yeasty  one 
cup  of  sugar,  and  flour  to  make  it  a  sponge ;  let  it 
rise  over  night,  then  add  another  cup  of  sugar,  and 
one  of  butter.    Mould  them  into  small  biscuits. 


^nlih  §t^uimtnU 


SLEEP. 
There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in  the 
physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain  expends 
its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours  of  wakeful- 
ness, and  that  these  are  recuperated  during  sleep ; 
if  the  recaperation  does  not  equal  the  expenditure, 
the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  early  English  history,  persons  who  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  being  prevented  from  sleeping, 
always  died  raving  maniacs ;  thus  it  is,  lUso,  that 
that  those  who  starve  to  death  become  insane;  the 
brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep.  The 
practical  inferences  are  these.  First:  Those  who  think 
most,  who  do  the  most  brain-work,  require  most 
sleep.  Second:  That  time  saved  from  necessary 
sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  to  mind,  body,  and 
estate.  Third :  Qive  yourself,  your  children,  your 
servants,  give  all  that  are  under  you,  the  fullest 
amount  of  sleep  they  will  take,  by  compelling  them 
to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular  early  hour,  and  to  rise 
in  the  morning  the  moment  they  awake  ,*  and  within 
a  fortnight  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  mo- 
ment enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants 


of  the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
nile — and  as  the  question  how  much  any  one  re- 
quires, each  must  be  a  rule  for  himself— great  Na- 
ture will  never  fail  to  write  it  out  to  the  observer 
under  the  regulations  just  given. 


CELLARS. 

There  ought  to  be  no  cellar  under  any  building 
designed  for  the  residence  of  families ;  but  in  cities 
where  ground  is  very  valuable  it  is  considered  a 
necessity.  The  only  access  to  the  cellar  of  a  New 
York  dwelling  is  through  the  lower  hall  or  passage ; 
hence,  whenever  the  door  is  opened,  all  the  fumes, 
gases,  odors  and  damps  which  arise  from  it,  ascend 
through  the  building  and  impregnate  every  room 
with  the  foul  air  generated  by  decaying  wood,  veget- 
ables, bones,  skins,  scraps  of  meat^  etc.,  of  which 
the  cellar  is  too  commonly  made  a  common  reoep- 
tade. 

In  the  spring  or  early  summer,  every  movable 
thing  should  be  taken  out,  the  wails  and  floors 
should  be  most  thoroughly  swept,  and  then  the 
walls  and  ceiling  should  be  most  profusely  white- 
washed.   No  cellar  should  be  without  a  well-plas- 
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tered  oeiliagy  not  only  to  exclude  thedampnoM  and 
bod  air,  but  to  protect  the  lower  room  fromoold. 
and  changeable  weather. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ill-oondilioned 
cellar  is  the  unauspeoted  oaaae  of  death  among 
many  a  happy  houaehold.  A  gentleman  recently 
built  for  himjself  a  splendid  mansion  in  this  city. 
He  had  not  been  in  it  long  before  sereral  members 
of  a  hitherto  healthy  family  became  unweU.  On 
minute  inquiry  he  found  that  the  house  had  been 
erected  on  a  filled<in  swampy  lot  He  at  onee  re- 
moyed  elsewhere,  and  the  usual  health  returned  to 
his  household. 

During  one  of  the  ehdera  years  in  Beetoa,  the 
whole  city  was  diyided  into  small  distriets^  and 
trusty  oitisens  were  appointed  to  visit  eaeh»  and  to 
leave  no  part  of  any  auspicious  premises  unescam- 
ined,  with  power  to  compel  a  thorough  and  imme- 
diate cleansing.  Their  care  was  happily  rewarded : 
only  in  one  neighborhood  was  there  any  marked 
disease,  when  upon  a  more  rigid  exploration  of  a 
particular  building,  it  was  found  that  one  compart- 
ment of  a  dark  cellar  was  almost  filled  with  a  dis- 
gusting compound  of  all  the  offal  of  a  kitehen  for  a 
long  period.  With  such  UyaiB,  those  who  possess 
any  intelligence,  with  even  a  moderate  affection  for 
their  wives  and  children,  will  give  a  prompt  and 
wise  attention  to  the  sufctjeoi. — BalVa  Jour,  BetUih, 


SMALL  BED-CHAMBERS. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  cases  of  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  disease  are  gradually  engendered 
annually  by  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  small,  unven- 
tilated  rooms,  than  have  occurred  from  a  cholera 
atmosphere  during  any  year  since  it  made  ite  ap- 
pearance in  t^is  country.    Very  many  persons  sleep 


in  eight  by  ten  rooms,  thai  is,  in  raonM  the  length 
and  breadth  of  which  multiplied  together,  and  this 
multiplied  agam  by  ton  for  the  he^^ht  of  the  eham- 
ber,  would  make  just  eig^t  hundred  cubic  feet; 
while  the  cubic  spaoe  for  each  bed,  aoeording  to 
the  English  apportionment  for  hospitals,  is  twenty- 
one  hundred  feet.  But  more,  in  oider  **  to  give  tiie 
air  of  a  room,  the  highest  degree  of  freslmesSy"  the 
French  hospitals  oontraot  for  a  complete  renewal 
of  the  air  of  a  room  every  hour,  while  the  Bng:lish 
assert  that  double  the  amount,  or  over  four  thou- 
sand feet  an  hoar,  is  required.  Four  thousand  feet 
of  air  every  hour !  and  yet  there  are  multttndea  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  sleep  with  doeed  doors 
and  windows  in  rooms  which  do  net  eontain  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  space,  and  that  thousand  feel  is 
to  last  all  ni{^  at  least  eight  hours,  except  siioh 
scanty  supplies  as  may  be  obteined  of  any  fredi  air 
that  may  insinuate  itself  through  little  crevices  by 
door  or  window,  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. But  when  it  is  known  that  in  many  cases  a 
man  and  wife  and  infant  sleep  habitually  in  thou- 
sand-feet rooms,  it  is  no  marvel  that  multitudes 
perish  prematurely  in  cities ;  no  wonder  that  Infant 
children  wilt  away  like  flowers  without  water,  and 
that  five  thousand  of  them  are  to  die  in  the  city  4^ 
New  York  alone  during  the  hundred  days  which 
shall  include  the  fifteenth  of  July,  I860 !  Another 
fact  is  suggestive,  that  among  the  fifty  thousand 
persons  who  sleep  nightly  in  the  lodging  housos  of 
London,  expressly  arranged  on  the  improved  prin- 
ciples of  spaoe  and  ventilation  already  referred  to, 
it  has  been  proven  that  not  one  single  case  of  fever 
has  been  engendered  in  two  years !  Let  every  in- 
telligent reader  improve  the  teachings  of  this  article 
without  an  hour's  delay. — Tbid, 


i^tUtfje  AuA  ^$xk  ^Mt. 


FASHIONS    FOR    OCTOBER. 

BT  «BNIO  0.  «C0rr,  OP  KBW  TOBK. 

PLATS  OF  COLORING  OBSIOKS-^PROICENADB  OOBTUXB 

▲ND  OARRIAGB  DRESS. 

LADY  ON  THB  LBPT. 

Bonnet  of  toUe-blonde,  ornamented  with  a  single 
feather,  and  a  little  bruyire.  Interior  of  black 
laee>  6niydre,  cheeks  of  white  lace,  white  strings. 

Robe  of  taffetas  patuSe  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
ruifle  edged  puffing  of  white  taffetcu,  disposed  in 
form  of  a  tunic,  and  continuing  across  the  back  to 
simulate  ApiUrine  in  a  pointed  form,  extending  to 
the  waist.  The  end  of  the  sleeve  fringed,  above 
which — several  inches — is  a  band  of  ruffle-edged  < 
pufling.  The  eeinture,  or  waist-ribbon  of  the  same, 
is  dosed  with  a  steel  or  silver  clasp.  The  front  of 
the  robe  is  garnished  with  a  row  of  buttons  covered 


with  the  same,  and  diminishing  in  size  toward  the 
waist 

Collar  uid  undersleeves  of  application.  Straw- 
colored  kid  gloves.     Lace  boots  of  »atin  fran^aU, 

This  costume  is  appropriate  wear  for  a  young 
wife  to  an  opera  or  concert  matinee  or  •otWe,  and 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  young  lady  at  an  even- 
ing opera,  with  a  simple  head-dress  of  white  lace 
and  blue  ribbon,  enlivened  with  a  few  flowers  to 
heighten  or  tone  the  complexion. 

Crinoline  skirts,  and  Thompson's  diminished  cor- 
rugated skirto,  are  now  the  only  ones  worn  as  jupe 
supporters  by  the  most  ilite  of  the  millionarity. 
Most  decidedly,  inflated  skirte  are  to  be  superseded 
by  train* — and  if  the  change  have  the  effect  of 
training  our  ladles  into  the  graceful  gift  of  raising 
their  skirto  on  our  promenades  like  the  Paristenn^, 
we  shall  bless  the  fickle  goddess  for  it;  but  the  pro- 
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sent  stjle  of  extrameljr  lights  Mid  rery  fioe  hooped 
8kirt»  of  diminished  rotundity,  will  maintain 
throughoat  the  winter. 

Ladt  05  THB  Right. — Eobe  of  taffeUu — ^plain 
skirt  for  prommade. 

Winged  maniU  of  black  taffetm*  or  yelvet,  but 
the  former  is  the  most  figtfhionable.  This  mantle  is 
often  oat  with  sleeves— either  pointed  or  square — 
which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  mantle.  The 
trimming  is  formed  of  biases  cat  from  silk  goods 
striped  with  black  and  pentie*  It  is  cat  with  a 
yoke,  covered  with  a  pelerine,  and  edged  in  harmony 
with  the  rest 

Bonnet  of  Belgian  straw,  trimmed  with  tnfts  of 
Tiolet  and  black  lace,  placed  rather  far  back  on  the 
jvoMe,  near  the  crown.  The  curtain  is  covered 
with  black  lace.  The  crown  trimming  of  lace  is 
called  Anapprit,  and  it  covers  the  tufts  of  flowers. 
White  blonde  cheeks ;  aur4oU  over  the  forehead  of 
lace  and  flowers.  Embroidered  collar  and  under- 
sleeves.  Russet  colored  kid  gloves,  and  black  satin 
lasting  lace-boots. 

The  form  of  mantiUa  here  illustrated  is  in  higher 
favor  with  demoiselles,  even,  than  is  the  ceuaque  ; 
but  the  latter  is  still  preferred  by  many.  Both 
forms  of  over-garment  appear  most  graceful  with  a 
long,  full,  flowing,  pointed  sleeve,  and  with  three 
neat  silk  braid  agrafe — one  ttgrq/*  at  the  neck, 
another  across  the  stomach,  and  the  other  at  the 
waist 

GESTBRAL  BBMARKS. 

Amongst  our  most  captivating  styles  of  goods 
for  the  season  are  the  silk  muslins — foulards — 
flexible  taffetas — reps  and  poplins.  The  last  are  in 
highest  favor  for  the  moment,  and  the  favored  styles 
seem  to  be  almost  monopolised  by  our  favorite  im- 
porters, Edward  Lambert  A  Co.,  and  Adriance, 
Strang  A  Co.  The  favorite  colors  are  penUe,  J/ar- 
gueriUf  Magenta  purple,  mo49  (the  fnod*  color  is, 
this  year,  a  dash  of  asure  blue  in  Tyrian  purple,) 
and  all  th«ir  combinations. 

Bright  or  lively  colors  are  still  in  favor  for 
bonuot  trimmings,  and  strings  ornamented  with 
stars  of  gold  or  silver,  are  in  high  favor  for  full 
toilet 

With  the  colored  plate  we  have  given  the  shape 
of  the  Broadway  bonnet  as  now  preferred;  the  soft 
crown  having  lost  favor,*is  seldom  seen  at  evening, 
parties  or  at  the  opera ;  and  our  young  ladies  evince 
a  dislike  for  wearing  it  to  our  most  fashionable 
ohnrohes,  and  they  would  not  for  anything  if  a 
fashionable  wedding  was  to  be  solemnized  in  the 
church. 

Speaking  of  weddings  reminds  n«  that  we  intend, 
either  with  the  next  or  the  following  number,  to 
give  careful  illustrations  of  a  bridal  costume,  with 
suitable  directions  as  to  the  dresses  and  formularies 
to  be  worn  and  observed  on  «n  occasion  the  most 
important  of  all  in  tha  eonstmctioA  of  society  and 
the  foundation  of  civilisation. 

For  morning  bonnets,  black  raps,  blue,  and  isly 
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colored  silks  are  in  favor,  trimmed  with  raaove, 
green,  groseiUe,  ehina  pink,  and  asure  blue,  as  best 
suits  ihe  complexion  of  the  wearer,  and  blends  or 
relieves  the  material  of  the  bonnet  For  AiU  toilet^ 
crape  is  still  a  favorite  •  material,  and  so  is  fine 
straw,  if  trimmed  with  fine  lace,  and  choice  artificial 
flowers. 

There  is  no  kind  of  trimming  that  a  lady  should 
be  more  eareftil  in  the  selection  of,  than  artificial 
flowers.  Of  the  numerous  milliners  in  our  city 
we  do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen  that  invariably 
employ  good  trimmings.  They  make  up  for  want 
of  superiority  in  quality,  by  loading  a  bonnet  with 
meaningless  attraotk»ns  that  will  fade  on  their  first 
exposure  to  the  ssn  or  rain.  Ladies  of  reflned 
taste  always  employ  very  few  trimmings,  but  these 
few  are  sufiicient  to  assure  the  eye  of  a  connoiseur 
that  the  wearer  is  a  lady  of  cultivation.  Of  the 
few  names  that  occur  to  us  now,  as  keeping  none 
other  than  the  very  best  of  trimmings,  are  Madame 
Laurent  and  Madame  DougaL  These  ladies  never 
advertise  in  newspapers,  because  each  piece  of  work 
that  they  finish  is  a  chef  d*muiort^  and  the  fash\on- 
able  world  kneels  to  them  for  the  favor  of  their 
services  in  the  millinery  art  To  believe  the  truth 
that  the  proper  understanding  of  the  millinery  ar% 
requires  peculiar  gifts  and  education,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  celebrity  to  Paris  and  Vienna. 

LIHGBEIB. 

Caps,  undersletves,  eaaesonx,  ^,  seem  to  attract 
more  than  usual  attention  this  season.  Of  ea/>9, 
ihe  ParUUnne  gives  two  charming  samples.  The 
s  first  is  of  plain  moH»tl{ne,  extending  out  to  the 
\  front  of  the  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  round 
\  back  over  the  ears,  drawn  with  a  row  of  white  lace 
\  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  falling  in  a  point 
between  the  shoulders  nearly  half  way  to  the  waist 
The  whole  Ls  edged  with  lace  nearly  two  inches 
wide.  There  is  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon  above  each 
ear,  the  ribbon  connecting  over  the  summit  of  the 
bead,  and  from  the  knot  there  is  a  band  of  lace  ex- 
tending over  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  strings 
are  of  rich  blue  taff9$a$  ribbon,  gathered  into  three 
puffs,  extending  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the 
chin,  and  each  puff"  is  surrounded  with  a  row  of 
lace.  The  strings  fall,  flowingly,  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  below  the  ear^ 
'  A  cap  more  simple^  and  perhaps  prettier,  is 
formed  of  a  round  piece  of  embroidered  muslin  to 
fit  the  back  of  the  head,  and  drawn  in  at  the  neck 
so  as  to  form  a  curtain  two  inches  deep  behind. 
From  the  ears  front  the  eap  is  edged  with  wide 
strawberry-pointed  lace,  starting  from  a  half  inch 
wide  at  the  ears,  and  widening  to  three  inches  over 
the  forehead.  From  the  ears  the  curtain  is  edged 
with  a  fall  of  lace  widening  Iron  nothing  to  two 
inches  behind*  Thero  is  a  bouquet  of  rots  du  roi 
ribbon  over  each  ear ;  fnatL  each  a  ribbon  passes 
over  the  Joining  of  the  brim  to  the  cap  over  the 
forehead  and  back  of  the  neck.    Underneath  'the 
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border,  and  extending  ont  beyond  it  at  the  sides,  is 
a  ruche  of  wide  ribbon  ro96  du  rot,  tbns  forming  a 
cap  to  cover  the  head  to  below  the  ears,  similar  to 
the  form  oar  grandmothers  wore,  and  this  is  stated 
to  be  the  most  desirable  form. 

Fiehu-canexou. — This  is  of  muslin,  out  so  as  to 
fit  the  neck  closely,  and  extend  out  to  the  tips  of 
the  shoulddrs,  and  form  a  point  at  the  waist  behind, 
and  a  similar  point  at  the  waist  in  front.  It  is 
then  laid  in  perpendicular  plaits  like  a  gentleman's 
shirt-bosom.  At  the  edge  there  is  then  placed  a 
width  of  lace,  three  inches  wide  on  the  shoulders, 
and  terminating  in  points  on  the  back  and  in  front 
In  this  band  of  lare  is  inserted  a  bine  ribbon,  or  ; 
the  band  is  formed  of  little  rows  of  lace  and  rib- 
bons to  the  shape  required.  It  is  then  finished  by  ', 
gathering  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  band  a  row  of  \ 
muslin,  pointed  before  and  behind,  and  three  inches  | 
wide  on  the  shoulders,  this  fnlled  band  being 
edged  by  a  narrow  band  of  scolloped  lace.  At  the 
front  there  is  a  large  muslin  knot,  and  long, 
round-ended  lappets  edged  with  scolloped  lace. 
The*  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  surrounding  of  lace 
two  inches  wide,  stitched  to  the  muslin  full,  or 
gathered  on  and  edged  with  a  half  inph  band  of 
scolloped  lace.  Each  edge  of  the  band  of  insertion 
is  also  edged  with  a  half  inch  row  of  scolloped 
lacb. 

Under9leei>et.-^0r  those  for  full  dress  four  forms 
prevail.  The  first  is  of  muslin,  embroidered  in  the 
form  of  little  peas.  It  is  yery  larfe,  and  gathered 
to  a  band  four  inches  deep  flrom  the  arm-hole.  The 
inaeam  is  gathered  or  drawn,  and  the  sleeve  is  then 
gathered  to  an  embroidered  band  just  large  enough 
to  receive  the  hand.  This  band  is  three  inches 
deep  and  ruched,  then  ornamented  with  a  band  of 
velvet  one-fourth  inch  wide,  in  small  figures. 

The  second  one  is  of  plain  muslin,  formed  into 
one  large  puff,  and  then  the  lower  half  is  divided 
lengthwise  by  nine  bars  of  muslin,  ornamented 
with  velvet,  to  which  the  sleeve  is  drawn  or  shirred, 
to  reduce  its  length  one-fourth.  The  cuff  fits  the 
wrist  easily,  and  is  formed  of  a  ruching  of  muslin, 
ornamented  with  velvet,  and  edged  on  both  sides 
with  black  lace. 

The  third  is  of  muslin,  gathered  to  the  hand 
with  one  narrow  puff,  long  on  the  underside,  from 
whonce  it  is  rounded  and  open  on  the  inseain  to 
the  puff,  where  there  is  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon ;  and 
the  edges  from  the  knob  round  the  bottom  are  the 
same,  as  tb^  Jiehu-eaneaou. 

The  fourth  (of  muslin)  is  formed  of  two  puffs 
above  the  elbow,  and  two  flounces  emerging  fVom 
the  puffs,  the  lower  one  extending  to  the  length  of 
a  three-quarter  sleeve.  These  flounces  are  very 
ftill,  each  ornamented  round  the  middle  with  a  puff 
of  green  ribbon,  and  edged  with  a  ruche  of  the 
same  ribbon ;  below  each  puff  there  is  a  very  nar- 
row fall  of  scolloped  lace.  A  double  bow-knot 
ornaments  the  inseam  orer  each  row  of  pufling. 
Waists,  Slbkvbs,  aud  Skibts. — The  Venetian 


ooraage  for  home  dress  is  very  popular.  It  is  made 
of  white  muslin  to  fit  the  body,  and  divided  length- 
wise in  front  by  five  black  yelvet  ribbons,  to  which 
it  is  gathered.  There  is  a  black  velvet  ribbon  at  the 
top  round  the  neck,  edged  with  a  narrow  band  of 
scolloped  black  laoe.  There  is  no  collar  worn  with 
this  body.  A  velvet  epaulette,  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  is  widest  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
below  which  are  two  puffs  in  the  sleeve ;  from  the 
lower  puff  the  sleeve  is  divided  lengthwise  by  six 
velvet  ribbons,  to  which  the  sleeve  is  gathered. 
The  wristband  is  trimmed  round  with  a  velvet  rib- 
bon an  I  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  wrist  Thore  is  a 
waiot-ribbon  of  black  velvet  two  inches  wide,  tied 
in  a  double  bow-knot  at  front,  with  flowing  ends. 
This  body  is  pretty,  with  a  skirt  of  rose  tafftUu, 
or  with  any  skirt  of  carmine  nuance. 

The  sleeve  in  highest  favor  for  morning  dresses 
is  cut  full  at  the  armhole,  and  tapering  all  the  way 
to  the  wrist,  and  formed  into  .eight  graduated  puffs, 
terminating  in  a  fitting  wristband,  closing  with  a 
hook  and  eye.  A  sleeve  of  this  kind  for  a  dinner- 
dress,  to  be  more  dressy,  is  ornamented  with  a  knot 
of  ribbon  like  that  which  trims  the  rest  of  the 
dress  between  each  puff  on  the  top  of  the  arm. 
The  sleeve  of  graduated  puffs  is  destined  to  have 
quite  a  run. 

Thejwiflfoda  sleeve,  and  the  full,  flowing,  pointed 
sleeve,  both  with  one  or  two  puffs  near  the  arm- 
hjle,  are  in  favor,  as  is  also  the  tight-fitting  sleeve 
with  one  or  two  large  puffs  near  the  top,  and  fitting 
at  the  wrist,  over  which  is  turned  a  deep  lace  cuC 

Square  bodies  are  worn  for  promenade  and  car- 
riage dresses,  with  ceinture  and  ornamental  brooch. 
Pointed  waists  for  all  diooUeti  bodies.  Vest- 
pointed  waists  in  front,  and  three  points  on  the 
back  with  a  diamond  centre,  is  still  in  favor. 

Short  sleeves  for  dicoUeti  dresses  are  formed  of 
one  or  two  puffs  and  a  flounce. 

Easy  sacks  of  black  silk  and  velvet  are  in  fashion; 
they  are  cut  in^  the  Zouave  style,  but  without  the 
numerous  buttons  and  loops  up  the  fh>nt  They 
are  generally  closed  with  hooks  and  eyes,  and  the 
bottom  is  male  with  a  slit  at  each  side,  and  a  slit 
behind  up  each  side-seam.  The  back  is  cut  six 
inches  wide  at  the  waist  The  edges  are  braided, 
and  a  tassel  is  attached  to  the  lower  corner  of  each 
slit  Some  eouturierf  close  the  silk  with  trellis- 
work  of  fine  silk  cord.  Bodies  of  high  dresses  are 
trimmed  as  they  were  last  spring,  being  cither 
dosed  with  buttons  and  holes,  or  with  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  a  row  of  buttons '  placed  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  front  of  body.  It  is  quite  fashionable 
to  run  a  row  of  graduated  buttons  down  the  front 
of  skirt,  starting  with  very  small  ones  at  the  waiat, 
and  enlarging  regularly  to  the  bottom. 

Skirts  of  very  thiQ  material  are  ornamented  with 
horisontal  rows  of  puffing  two-thirds  the  way  up 
fVom  the  bottom.  Those  of  heavier  material,  sueh 
as  silk,  moire  antique,  reps,  poplin,  delaine,  Ao.,  ar» 
either  made  with  from  seven  to  nine  narrow  flonnoes 
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gathered  on  from  the  bottom  to  two-thirds  the  way 
to  the  knee,  so  that  one  flonnce  Just  escapes  the 
heading  of  the  one  next  below  it.  Or,  thej  are 
made  with  one  pnfT  at  mid-log,  and  ending  in  a 
flounce  from  said  puff,  and  with  a  pnffing  in  the 
ionic  form,  or  in  the  apron  form,  d  lod/ter. 

The  style  of  promenade  dress  and  traveling  dress 
to  consist  of  a  gray  poplin  skirt,  and  ea9aque  of  the 
same,  is  quite  in  faror.  The  casaqoe  is  cot  with  a 
close-fitting  body,  and  one  row  of  large  bine  silk 
buttons  trims  the  body  up  the  Aront  and  down  the 
edges  of  the  skirt,  set  close  together,  and  behind  at 
the  waist,  are  two  buttons.  They  are  one  and  a 
half  inch  diameter,  flat-surfaced,  and  set  two 
inches  apart  np  the  front  The  body  closes  fh>m 
the  waist  to  the  neck  with  hooks  and  eyes.  The 
coMoque  extends  to  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom 


( of  the  dress.    The    skirt  is  plain.  •  That  of  the 

<  casaque  is  plain  and  cut  like  a  long  h€uqHef  with  or 
\  without  back-seam,  but  the  back  very  narrow  at 
\  the  waist.  It  is  plain  and  close  at  the  neck,  sur- 
\  mounted   with    a    square  .muslin   collar,  turning 

<  down. 

\  The  r6b9  de  tkamhrt  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  long, 
\  full  hatque^  without  at  all  taking  the  form  of  the 
\  figure.    It  is  closed  at  the  waist  with  cord  and  tas- 

<  selsy  and  faced  up  the  fronts  round  the  neck,  and 
\  the  cuffs  of  pqgode  sleeves,  with  quilted  silk  of 
(  bright  gay  color,  such  as  pink,  blue,  or  orange. 
(  Cachmere  is  the  material  preferred,  either  plain  or 
\  figured.  Subdued  colors  for  the  robes,  and  gay 
(  ones  for  the  trimmings,  is  the  fashion. 

\  The  fickle  goddess  has  made  no  change  in  ringS| 
^  pins,  and  braoeleta. 
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EioRTKBir  Tsars*  Rbsidenox  in  Eastbrn  Afiuoa:  To- 
gether with  Journeys  to  Jagga,  Usambara,  Ukam- 
bani,  Shoa,  Abessinia,  and  Khartum ;  and  a  Coasting 
Voyage  from  Mombas  to  Gape  Delgado.  By  the  Rev. 
•  Dr.  L  Lewis  Krapf,  Secretary  of  the  Chrishona  Insti- 
tute of  Basel,  and  late  Missionary  in  the  Service  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Eastern  and  Equa- 
torial Africa.  With  an  Appendix  respecting  the 
Snow-Capped  Mountains  of  Eastern  Africa;  the 
Sources  of  the  Nile;  the  Language  and 'Literature 
of  Abessinia  and  Eastern  Africa,  etc.,  etc.;  and  a 
Concise  Account  of  Geographical  Researches  in 
Eastern  Africa  up  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Uyenyesi, 
by  Dr.  Livingston,  in  September  last  By  E.  I.  Rev- 
enstein,  P.  R.  G.  S.    Boston :  Tieknor  t^  Fields. 

For  eighteen  years,  Dr.  Krapf  has  devoted  him- 
self to  missionary  labors  among  the  Africans  en  the 
eastern  coast,*  and  in  this  volume  gives  a  large 
amount  of  curious  and  valuable  information,  in 
regard  to  races  of  people  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans.  While  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston has  pursued  his  labors  and  researches  in 
regions  south  of,  bnt  approaching,  the  equator.  Dr. 
Krapf  has  as  untiringly  devoted  himself  to  explo- 
rations, proximately,  at  the  north,  and  along  the 
eastern  coast  The  two  di^inguished  missionary 
travelers  approached  each  other  within  five  degrees 
of  latitude.  In  the  Appendix,  much  important 
matter  will  be  found,  valuable  to  the  geographer 
and  student  of  ethnology  and  linguistic  science. 
The  interest  felt  in  Africa,  is  one  of  the  noticeable 


J  things  of- the  present  day.  The  attention  of  the 
civilised  world  is  being  drawn  to  her  vast  interior 
population  and  resources;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Christian  philanthropy  is  pondering  the  means  of 
her  development  towards  civiliEation  and  national 
regeneration.  The  discoverers'  stimulant  is  not  the 
love  of  gold  or  conquest;  but  Christian  regard  for 
the  neighbors*  good  leads  on  the  self-sacrificing 
adventurers.  It  is  a  new  age,  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; a  new  age,  with  new  and  higher  motives  and 
impulses.  Interior  Africa,  in  providence,  has  been 
guarded  from  the  encroachments  of  Europe,  until 
Europe  could  advance  upon  her  in  blessing,  instead 
of  cursing.  She  will  not  now  be  the  land  of  bloody 
adventure  and  conquest;  but  a  theatre  of  Chris- 
tian  civilization.  In  our  mind,  there  is  more  hope 
of  Africa  than  Asia ;  for  life  in  Africa  seems  less 
sluggish,  less  coldly  cruel ;  less  fixed  in  the  heredi- 
tary forms  of  impassive  ages. 

FawcH,  Gbbmak,  Spanish,  Latin,  ant  Italian  Languages, 
WITHOUT  A  Masteo.  By  A.  H.  Monteith,  Esq.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  d:  Brothers. 

We  have  here,  substantially  bound  in  one  volume, 
five  instructive  books.  They  have  been  some  time 
before  the  public  as  separate  volumes,  but  can  now 
be  had  complete. 

EuaiPTDBS  Ex  Reoensionb  FaxDiiua  A  Palkt.  Accessit 
Verborum  Et  Nominum  Index  Vol.  L  New  York ; 
Harper  liBrothers. 
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Memokialb  or  Thomas  Hood.    Collected,  arranged,  and 
edited  by  his  Daughter.    With  a  PrefiAce  and  Notea  < 
by  his  Son.    Illustrated  with  Copies  from  his  own  | 
Sketches.   In  two  rols.    Boston :  Ticknor  dt  Fietdg. 

Hood,  though  a  bamorist,  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
humarie  feelings,  and  his  cotemporaries  bear  testi- 
mony  to  the  exoellenoe  of  his  character.  These 
memorials  are  by  his  son  and  daughter,  whe  speak 
of  their  father  with  a  reverence  and  aifection  that 
are  in  themselree  a  high  tribute  to  his  worth.  The 
preface  and  notes  by  his  son  Thomfs  are  in  good 
taste,  and  give  us  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  mi 
A  delicacy,  that  we  can  well  appreciate,  kept  from 
the  work  many  letters  written  by  Hood  to  his  wife ; 
but  an  extract  from  one  is  given,  that  shows  the 
tender  love  that  existed  between  them,  and  which 
is  all  the  more  fVagrant,  because  such  tenderness 
seems  rarely  to  find  growth  with  those  who  make 
literature  a  profession.  We  copy  the  ex^,  .^.,  . 
a  veritable  love-letter  in  style,  and  came  from  a 
warm  place  in  the  heart : — "J  never  was  anything, 
dearest,  till  I  knew  you — and  I  have  been  a  better, 
happier,  and  more  prosperous  man  ever  since.  Lay 
by  that  truth  in  lavender,  sweetest,  and  remind  me 
of  it  when  I  fail.  I  am  writing  warmly  and  fondly 
but  not  without  good  cause.  First,  your  own  aflfec- 
tionate  letter,  lately  received;  next>  the  remem- 
brances of  our  dear  children,  pledges — what  darling 
ones! — of  our  old  familiar  love;  then  a  delicious 
impulse  to  pour  out  the  overflowings  of  my  heart 
into  yours ;  and  last,  not  leasts  the  knowledge  that 
your  dear  eyes  will  read  what  my  hand  is  now 
writing.  Perhaps  there  is  an  after-thought  that, 
whatever  may  befall  me,  the  wife  of  my  bosom  will 
have  this  acknowledgment  of  her  tenderness — worth 
—excellence — all  that  is  wifely  or  womanly,  from 
my  pen." 

The  following  is  related  as  a  good  joke,  in  retalia- 
tion upon  some  friends,  who  undertook  the  danger- 
ous experiment  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  joker : — 
"  On  one  occasion,  two  or  throe  friends  came  down 
for  a  day's  shooting,  and,  as  they  often  did,  in  the 
evening  they  rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  little 
lake  in  an  old  punt  Thoy  were  full  of  spirits,  and 
had  played  oflf  one  or  two  practical  jokes  on  their  ■ 
host,  till,  on  getting  out  of  the  boat,  leaving  him 
lost,  one  of  them  gave  it  a  push,  and  out  went  my 
father  into  the  water.  Fortunately  it  was  the  land- 
ing-place, and  the  water  was  not  deep,  but  he  was 
wet  through.  It  was  playing  with  edged  tools  to 
venture  on  such  tricks  with  him,  and  he  quietly  de- 
termined to  turn  the  tables.  Accordingly  he  pre- 
sently began  to  complain  of  cramps  and  stitches, 
and  at  lost  went-in  doors.  His  friends,  getting  rather 
ashamed  of  their  rough  fun,  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed,  which  he  immediately  did.  His  groans  and 
complaints  increased  so  alarmingly,  that  they  were 
almost  at  their  wits'  ends  what  to  do.  My  mother 
had  received  a  quiet  hint,  and  was  therefore  not 
alarmed,  though  much  amused  at  the  terrified 
efforts  and  proscriptions  of  the  repentant  jokers.  ; 


There  was  no  doctor  to  be  had  for  miles,  and  a  1 
sorts  of  queer  remedies  were  suggested  and  admin- 
stered,  my  father  shaking  with  laughing,  while  thej 
supposed  he  had  got  ague  or  fever.  One  rushed  up 
with  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  hanging  on  his 
arm,  another  tottered  under  a  tin  bath,  and  a  third 
brought  the  mustard.  My  father,  at  length,  as  weU 
as  he  could  speak,  gave  out  in  a  sepulchral  voiod 
that  he  was  sure  he  was  dying,  and  detailed  some 
most  absurd  directions  for  his  will,  which  they  wer« 
all  too  frightened  to  see  the  fun  of.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  after  hearing  the  peni- 
tent offenders  beg  him  to  forgive  them  for  their 
unfortunate  joke,  and  beseech  him  to  believe  in  their 
remorse,  he  burst  into  a  perfect  shout  of  laughing, 
which  they  thought  at  first  was  delirious  freaxy,  but 
which  ultimately  betrayed  the  joke." 

EoHois  or  Euaopx;  oa,  Word  Fictukks  or  Teavbl.   By 
E.  K.  Washington.  Philadelphia :  Janu$  ChaUen  <f  Son. 

A  new  book  of  European  travel,  putting  on  the 
imposing  shape  of  seven  hundred  pages  octavo,  is 
something  so  formidable,  that  one  turns  from  it 
almost  instinctively.  So  we  felt,  as  this  book, 
**  Echoes  of  Europe,"  looked  up  at  us  from  our  table. 
The  brief,  salucy  preface — not  in  good  taste—  made 
us  feel  inclined  to  shut  the  covers  down.  But,  a 
glance  into  the  volume  ohonged  our  feelings.  We 
found  it  the  record  of  a  traveler,  with  eyes  and  in- 
tellect; of  a  man  of  quick  observation,  ready  ex- 
pression, and  good  powers  pf  description.  It  is 
eminently  a  readable  book,  ana  will  amply  repay 
the  time  spent  in  its  perusal.  In  a  note,  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  the  author  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  expense  of  an  European  tour : — 

**  The  necessary  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  will  * 
generally  average  about  five  dollars  per  day,  for 
every  day  one  is  absent.  This  will  include  loco- 
motion, boarding,  fees  to  guides,  fees  to  guards, 
visas*  for  passports ;  and,  in  general,  one's  neces- 
sary and  decent  expenses — admit  of  stopping  at  the 
best  hotels.  Should  one  travel  fast,  however,  and 
not  remain  long  in  each  city,  his  expenses  will  ex- 
ceed this  amount.  In  the  British  empire,  also,  one^ 
expenses  will  reach,  on  an  average,  eight  or  nine 
dollars  a  day.  The  cheapest  placet  are  Southern 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
above  estimate  of  five  dollars  a  day,  is  about  the 
average  of  one's  necessary  expenses.  In  Rome  or 
Naples,  one's  merely  hotel  expenses  need  not  exceed 
two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day ;  this  includes  ordi- 
nary wines.  The  French  language  is  altogether 
necessary ;  for  though  many  of  the  first  class  hoteU 
keep  one  servant  who  can  speak  EngUsb,  the  tra- 
veler is  always  presumed  to  speak  French,  and  ad- 
dressed in  it,  and  will  fVequontly  be  exposed  to 
inconvenience  and  annoyance,  for  want  of  this  de- 
sideratum." 

LoviL,  THX  Wmowsa.    A  Novel.    By  W.  M.  Thackemy. 
With  Illustrations.    New  York ;  Harptr  4k  Brotkcn. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Thackeray's  last  noveL 
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A  Maw.    By  Rev.  Jno.  D.  Bell.    Philadelphia:  Jamta  \  Rosa;  or,  Tbi  Pasisian  Gibl.    New  York:  Haarper  ^ 
ChaUendtSon. 

A  Tolame  suggestive  of  healthy  views  of  life.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  essays,  and  written  with 
great  earnestness.  The  author  shows  the  diffcrenoe 
between  existing  and  living,  laboring  and  workhig, 
and  shows  the  fearful  effeets  of  the  neglect  or  the 
abuse  of  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  "  A  supe- 
rior education  of  the  whole  man  is  urged  with  great 
power.  The  author  discusses  the  higher  uses  of  the 
sbnsbb:  Exposing  the  ignoble  life  of  the  mere  utili- 
tarian, he  shpws  the  true  design  and  value  of  the 
beautiful.  He  dwells  on  the  pootio  susceptibility  in 
its  relation  to  Nature,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  and  on  the  scenery  of  the  Seasons. 
He  discusses  th*e  life  of  the  student,  and  the  encour- 


Brothera. 

A  moral  and  religious  story  for  the  young,  giving 
us  French  life  in  an  aspect  very  different  from  what 
is  ordinarily  presented  in  French  literature.  It  has 
been  said  that  home-life,  in  the  sense  of  English 
and  American  home-life,  is  unknown  in  France. 
This,  however,  is  denied  by  some  who  have  been 
privileged  to  pass  the  barriers  that  shut  in  the  true 
French  home,  which  is  guarded  with  scrupulous 
care.  <'Rosa"  gives  us  glimpses  of  domestic  life, 
as  sweet  and  pure  and  loving  as  anything  to  be 
found.  The  translator  says :  **  The  scenes  in  this 
volume  are  real;  and  they  differ  from  those  Usually 
found  in  poisonous  French  works  of  fiction,  as  do 
the  sweet  breath  of  mom,  the  smell  of  violets  and 


aging  and  ^warding  felicities  which  accompany  ^  ^^  new-mown  hay,  from 'the  hot,  perfumed,  nn 

the  prosecution  of  intellectual  pursuits.    He  con-     y^^^    atmosphere  of  a  Parisian  drawing-room." 

siders  the  student's  dangers  and  errors ;  the  import-  ) 

anee  to  him  of  maintaining  his  kealiky  and  of  fitting  ( 

himself  for  practical  life,  while  he  is  engaged  and  \  Ttfs  Qimifs  or  SoomT.  By  Oraoe  and  Philip  Wharton. 

delighted  in  the  worid  of  books."  \     New  York :  Harper  ^  Brothere. 

lamwDuoToaTLESsoirsoif  MiKi*.  By  the  Author  of  "Les-  c'  Th^  volume  contains  sketches  of  the  Kves  of  a 
•ona  on  Reasoning,"**  Lessons  on  Morals,"  4c  Bos- 1  number  of  distinguished  woij^n  of  England  and 
ton  and  Oambridge:  Jot.  Monroe  <i  Cb.  <  Franoe,  who,  in  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 

_. .  „       ,  , ,     5  sent  century,  ruled  by  their  wit,  beauty,  qr  talents, 

This  small  volume,  by  the  distinguished  Arch-  ^  „  ^^^^^  .^  ^j  Among  these  were  the  Duchess 
bishopWhately  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  ^  ^jm^h^^,  Madame  Roland,  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
thought  with  which  every  theme  is  presented,  the  j  j^y  Montagu,  Letitia  E.  Landon  (L.  B.  L.),  Lady 
directness  and  precisi«i  of  every  statement,  and  the  Morgan,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Dama,  Lady  C«ro- 
pertinence  and  fullness  of  illustration  brought  to  ^^^  ^ami,^  Madame  Recamia,  Ac,  Ac  The  book 
bear  upon  the  subjects  presented  to  the  mind.  How  i,  ^^^  ^  ^  pleasant  style,  and  the  pictuiw  of 
few  there  are  who  comprehend  anything  in  regard  \  charmoter  and  social  life  given  vivid  and  inUrestiafr 
to  the  mental  evolutions  constantly  going  on  within  \  ^  j,  ^^jy  ai^BtralAd  with  engravings, 
themselves,  or  who  understand  anything  about  the  \ 

grand  machine  of  thought  they  possess !    Thou-  \  _ 

sands,  who  have  ordinary  inteUigence,  who  are  re-  \  ^^"^  "^  ^xuia^  }^   »/  George  Henry  Lewes,  An- 
J  J      ....  /  ;  ^  ^    .  ,    ., ,    ^     thorof"Phy8iology  of  Common  Idfe."    New  York; 

garded  as  bnght  men  and  women,  would  find  in  this  )     Barper  ^  Brothers, 
book  such  helps  to  orderly  thinking,  as  would  give  ; 

them  a  new  menUl  power,  and  a  greater  influence  \  Qet  this  book,  and  read  it  carefuUy,  ye  who  love 
in  their  sphere  of  life  We  study  ourselves  too  lit-  \  nature,  and  seek  to  penetrate  her  mysteries.  The 
tie;  have  too  limited  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  \  ^^^^^  ^^  i^^  you  j^  lu^ong  her  hidden  places, 
going  on  in  the  inner  man.  We  do  not  know  what  j  ^1,0^0  the  wonderful  transformations  in  animal  lifo 
Inanner  of  beings  we  are.  <  are  in  process,  and  you  will  see  more  through  his 

_  _       ,     .,       -  ^  .     .        .  „         5  ®y«*,  in  a  few  hours,  t.an  a  lifetime  of  unaided 

Natueai  History.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Paml-  <  J..'    «^„i  j  «.„^i      rr  -  «^i»»«  <.  «n»ll  \mt  •. 

1!^      -D    rtr  -*u-  _*      TTU      ^  T\    -n.  r  r ,  viBiou  would  revcaL    T-O  Yolumc  is  smally  out  a 

lies.    By  Worthmgton  Hooker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  < 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College.  I  t^asury  of  knowledge. 

Illustrated  by  nearly  800  engravings.    New  York:  } 

Harper  rf  Brother:  I  .pg,  Sujiwt  South  ;  oa,  Thi  SouTHsairai  at  Homb.  Em- 

rp,  .V  « »#      1 1    ^  V      V         *        11  (     bracing  Five  Years'  Experience  of  a  Northern  Gov- 

The  author  says:  "My  object  has  been  to  cull  j     ^,^^J^^  ^^  La„d  of  tiie  Sugar  and  the  Cotton, 
from  the  immense  mass  of  material  which  Zoology  .     Edited  by  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham.   Philadelphia: 
presents,  that  which  every  tceU-in/ormedper»oH  ought  ;      Q,  Q.  Bwuu. 
to  know,  excluding  all  which  is  of  interest  and  value  ( 

only  to  those  who  intend  to  be  thorough  Zoologists."  \  These  letters  from  the  South  were  published  seve- 
The  volume  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  one  of  refer-  \  ral  years  ago  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier, 
cuce,  as  for  instruction  in  all  the  leading  facts  of  \  and  attracted  attention  by  their  liveliness  and  plea- 
nalural  history.  It  seems  to  be  well  calculated  for  \  sant  descriptions.  The  old  readers  of  that  paper  will 
a  home  as  well  as  a  school-btH>k.  The  illustrations  \  remember  **  Kate  Conyngham"  and  her  **  Needles." 
are  numerous,  and  finely  executed.  <  The  book  will  be  found  entertaining. 


^&ii0Xfi*  g^jrttvtmettt. 


«  HARVErS  WIFE.-  >  a  new  aet  of  china,  or  anything  so  costty  or  elegant, 

"  But  Harvey's  wife  is  to  have  a  new  one,  yon  see,  ^  that  it  was  at  once  evident  some  other  parse>>8tringi 
Willard !"  ^  beside  her  hosband's  must  hare  been  loosened  to 

''And  that  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why }  purchase  it. 
my  wife  should  have  one,  too,  I  suppose !"  \     And  in  all  her  household  appointments,  in  all  her 

Willard  Phelps  said  these  words  with  a  smile  so  ?  outlays  for  her  own  wardrob^  Mrs.  Phelps  was  un- 
pleasant and  so  fond,  looking  on  the  fair  face  of  the  ?  consciously  influenced,  mo^  or  less,' by  the  thought 
woman  he  had  called  his  wife  for  a  couple  of  years,  l  of  **  Harvey's  wife."  It  was  the  **  black  erow"  that 
fhat  she  could  not  feel  vexed  or  wounded,  though  ?  stood  at  the  door  of  the  happy  wife,  and  she  never 
there  was  unconsciously  to  the  speaker  a  little  tone  ?  suspected  it. 

of  reproof  in  his  voice,  just  as  though  he  felt  the  ?  But  that  morning  the  words  of  her  husband 
"good  and  snfflcient  reason"  his  wife  had  assigned  i  haunted  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Willard  Phelps,  as 
for  getting  a  new  winter  hat,  was  a  small  weakness  5  she  slipped  the  little  roll  of  bank  notes  into  ber 
that  must  be  indulged.  i  purse,  and  away  down  in  her  son^  a  roioe  corn- 

Mrs.  Phelps  lifted  a  pair  of  very  pleasant  blue  >  menoed  speaking  after  this  fashion : 
eyes  to  her  husband*  as  she  asked  quite  seriously,  ?      "  Wasn't  there  some  truth,  now,  in  what  Willard 
"Wen,  isn't  it  a  good  reason,  Willard,  that  I  should  ?  said  this  morning?    Is  it  a  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
dress  as  well  as  your  brother's  wife  f "  }  son  that  you  should  have  a  new  bonnet,  becaose 

"  I  presume  so.  Women  think  a  greal  deal  about  \  Harvey's  wife  has  one  ?  You  know  your  black  rel- 
these  things.  How  much  will  the  hat  be?"  drawing  ^  vet  is  as  good  as  new,  though  you've  worn  it  two 
out  his  porte-monnaie."  ^  years,  and  that  you  could  alter  it,  and  with  new 

''Well — ten  dollars,  I  think.  Ill  be  just  as  <  face  trimmings  and  strings,  ft  would  be  handsome 
economical  as  I  can."  c  enough  for  anybody." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,-  Maiy ;  only  yon  must  be  eer-  i  "  But,  then,  Harvey's  wife  will  come  out  in 
tain  to  carry  the  fear  and  the  memory  of  Harvey's  ?  something  new  and  pretty,  and  I  don't  like  to  have 
wife's  bonnet  to  the  milliner's  this  morning."  ?  her  outshine  me  always."    It  was  not  the  voice 

Mrs.  Phelps  was  a  yery  good-natured  woman  on  <  far  down  in  Mrs.  Phelps's  soul,  which  added  this 
the  whole ;  but  I  think  she  woiUd  have  pouted  this  f  last  consideration. 

time,  if  her  husband  had  not  sealed  his  words  with  ^  But  it  answered  promptly :  "  See  here  now, 
a  kiss,  as  he  slipped  the  money  into  her  hands,  and  (  aren't  you  a  little  weak  and  over-sensitive  about 
hurried  off  to  the  store.  ^  Harvey's  wife  ?   If  she  can  afford  a  new  hat,  let  her 

He  and  his  brother  were  eterks  in  a  large  whole- 1  have  it,  but  that's  no  reason  you  shouldn't  wear 
sale  house,  each  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  a  ?  your  old  one.  Now,  you  are  a  sensible  woman, 
year.  The  young  men  had  married  about  the  same  \  Mary  Phelps.  I  hope  you  are  a  Christian  one,  and 
time,  and  their  wives  were  old  fHends,  and  had  (  if  s  just  a  mean  and  miserable  way  of  getting  on,  to 
been  schoolmates.  ^  carry  this  shadow  of  Harvey's  wife  about  with  you. 

The  young  men  were  yery  happy  husbands.  \  Look  the  matter  bravely  in  the  face  now,  and  get 
Their  wives  were  sensible,  estimable,  loving,  home-  (  above  it  as  soon  as  possible." 
women;  but  Mrs.  Harvey  Phelps  had  a  rich  bro-  {  There  was  a  struggle — of  course  there  was — in 
ther,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  made  her  elegant  (  Mrs.  Phelps's  soul,  but  it  ended  in  her  saying,  with 
presents,  and  supplied  her  with  a  good  deal  of  ^  a  little- emphasis  of  her  foot  on  the  floor:  "I  shall 
pocket-money.  ^  not  go  to  the  milliner's  this  morning ;  I  shall  wear 

Mrs.  Willard  Phelps  had  none :  and  good  and  \  my  old  bonnet  next  winter  I" 
sensible  a  woman  as  she  was,  she  was  still  human  {  And  a  little  later,  her  thoughts  leaped  into  an- 
enough,  and  foolish  enough  to  carry  about  with  her  5  otl»er  channel :  "  I'll  just  take  that  money,  and 
a  little  feeling  that  Harvey's  wife  had  no  right  to  >  get  Willard  a  new  dressing-gown  for  Christmas, 
outshine  her  in  her  dress,  or  any  of  her  household  \  There's  plenty  of  time  to  make  it;  and  if  it  doesn't 
appointments.  S  look  pretty,  it  shan't  be  my  fault;  maroon-^lored 

Indeed,  in  some  far  back  closet  of  Mary  Phelps's  S  silk,  trimmed  with  black  braid — ^he  will  look  so 
soul,  was  a  little  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy,  that  S  handsome  in  it ;  and  111  go  out  ihis  very  day,  and 
hbd  never  seen  the  light,  but  that  made  itself  felt  5  purchase  the  materials!" 

when  "Harvey's  wife"  displayed  an  elegant  dress, )     White  and  tasteful  fingers  worked  assiduously  at 
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that  dreasing-gown — ^worked  at  it,  amid  pleasant, 
dreamy  smiles,  packering  and  parting  the  sweet 
lips — worked  at  it,  amid  snatches  of  old  tunes,  and 
breaks  of  sadden  melody,  that  reminded  one  of  a 
bird's  song  in  a  May  morning,  when  the  air  is  fall  of 
the  joys  of  sunshine  and  the  sweetness  of  blossoms. 

''Here,  Willard,  here's  your  merry  Christmas !  I 
made  it  all  myself!"  She  held  up  the  dressing- 
gown  with  a  proud,  beaming  face. 

"  Did  you  ?  Bless  your  little  heart  I"  The  young 
man  took  the  tasteful  garment,  and  inspected  it 
with  that  mingled  expression  of  wonder  and  mys- 
tery, with  which  gentlemen  usually  regard  any 
feminine  achievement  of  the  kind. 

"Isn't  it  a  beauty,  Willard?  Come  now,  old  fel- 
low ;  I  want  to  see  it  on  you." 

Mrs.  Phelps  tied  with  her  dainty  fingers  the  black 
and  crimson  tassels,  and  then  turned  her  husband 
round  several  times,  during  her  recurring  survey ; 
then,  she  stepped  a  little  aside. 

"  Oh,  Willard,  its  so  becoming,  and  it  fits  like  a 
oharm ;  I  never  saw  you  look  so  handsome  in  my 
life!" 

''Tou  are  the  dearest  little  wife  in  Christendom," 
catching  up  the  slender  figure,  and  playfully  swing- 
ing it  round. 

"  What  have  you  gone  without,  to  get  me  this  ?" 

"  A  new  bonnet" 

"And  Harvey's  wife  has  a  new  one.  That  was 
a  sacrifice  of  which  ^  didn't  consider  even  you 
capable." 

** Don't,  Harry;  I  hope  I've  got  over  my  old 
folly  about  Harvey's  wife.  It  was  a  weakness  and 
a  sin." 

It  was  about  the  only  fault  I  ever  saw  in  you ; 
and  how  such  a  sinner  as  I,  ever  got  hold  of  such 
a  saint  as  you,  Mary  Phelps " 

The  speech  was  not  concluded :  a  little  hand^tole 
softly  across  the  speaker's  mouth,  and  he  drew  the 
hand  away,  and  completed  the  sentence  with  a 
thank-ofiering  of  kisses.  y.  r.  t. 


IDLENESS  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

The  British  government  have  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  results  of  excessive 
labor  in  factories,  and  the  welfare  of  women  gene- 
rally, and  this  commissioner  (Mr.  Chadwick)  re- 
ports;—"That  the  proportion  of  mothers  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  who  can  nurse  their  own  children, 
is  diminishing ;  that  among  women  who  have  one 
servant  there  are  ailments  which  are  unknown 
amongst  women  who  have  no  servants;  and  that 
these  ailments  are  worse  with  women  who  have  two 
servants ;  and  get  very  bad,  indeed,  and  with  new 
complications  of  hypochondria,  amongst  women 
who'  have  three  servants." 

When  the  number  of  servants  reaches  four  or  five^ 
as  often  occurs  in  this  eoontry,  as  well  as  in  England, 
the  visits  of  a  physioian  are  almost  as  constant  as 
the  visits  of  the  baker  and  milkman. 


There  is  food  for  serious  thought  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Chadwick.  Its  correctness  no  one  will  question 
for  a  moment — it  being  within  the  observation  of 
most  persons  that  a  poorer  state  of  health  exists 
among  those  women  who  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  idle  self-indulgence,  than  among  those 
who  are  usefully  employed.  Biddy  is  hale  and 
hearty,  while  her  mistress  has  no  appetite,  and 
droops  languidly  through  the  day  when  not  toned 
up  by  some  extra  excitement. 

The  number  of  servants  kept  by  families  in  this 
country  is  an  evil  in  more  respects  than  one.  It 
fosters  indolence  in  wives  and  daughters,  thus 
throwing  heavier  burdens  upon  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  making  the  comfort  of  the  household 

!  almost  entirely  dependent  on  a  class  (Irish  servants, 
we  mean,)  who,  as  a  general  thing,  have  no  inter- 
ests or  sympathies  in  common  with  the  families  in 
which  they  reside,  and  who  make  waste,  instead  of 
economy,  the  rule.  The  annoyance  and  discom- 
forts of  a  domestic  establishment  always  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  servants  employed. 
With  one  domestic  a  lady  may  get  along  quite 
pleasantly,  and  be  really  the  mistress  of  her  own 
house.  She  will  then  find  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
blood  circulating  freely  in  her  veins,  and  her  mind 
in  that  cheerful  state  which  always  accompanies  a 
consciousness  of  having  done  some  useful  work. 
One  servant  In  a  moderate  sized  family,  and  a  will- 
ing heart,  dutywards,  in  the  mistress,  will  keep  out 
the  doctor,  the  blues,  and  those  domestic  irregular- 
ities that  form  the  common  theme  of  talk  among 
most  American  housekeepers.  But  give  Biddy  a 
companion  in  the  shape  of  nurse,  waiter,  or  cham- 
bemfaid,  and  the  day  of  home  comfort  has  departed. 
At  once  a  new  interest,  antagonist  to  your  own,  is 
set  up,  and  you  may  consider  yourself  a  second 
power  in  the  kingdom.  Waste,  disorder,  and  an- 
noyances of  various  kinds  appear,  and  you  war 
against  them  in  vain.  The  work  that,  with  your 
assistance,  was  easy,  has  become  so  hard,  that  sour 
faces  and  complainings  meet  you  at  every  turn,  and 
in  the  vain  hope  of  relief  you  give  strength  to  your 

,  enemies  by  adding  a  third  to  their  number.  Alas 
for  you  after  that  most  serious  mistake  of  all. 

!  Two  servants  in  a  house  are  bad  enough,  but  with 
throe  the  ease  is  hopeless.  Four  and  five  are  some- 
times resorted  to  after  this,  in  the  vain  struggle  for 
relief— of  all  unfortunate  housekeepers  these  last 
are  most  to  be  pitied.  The  general  of  an  army  has 
a  lighter  task  than  the  lady  who  attempts  to 
manage  four  or  five  servants. 

Pride,  self-indulgence,  and  Idleness,  He  at  the 
root  of  nearly  all  the  tronbles  that  afflict  hoose- 
keepers.   Verily,  we  are  In  the  hands  of  Philistines, 

\  who  are  despoiling  wives  and  daughters  of  health, 
and  husbands  and  fiftthers  of  their  substance.    Not 

I  one  woman  In  twenty  is  now  able  to  rule  her 

house,  nor  one  man  in  twenty  sure  of  order  and 

oomforft  in  his  home  fbr  three  days  in  succession. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  lies  only  in  one  direction. 
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Lady  housekeepers  mast  begin  to  work  in  an  inyerse  ! 
order  in  the  matter  of  servants,  and  diminish,  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  number.     In  every  house 
where  there  are  two  or  more  servants,  let  the  ex- 
periment be  tried  of  dismissing  one,  and  dividing  ! 
her  duties,  if  need  be,  among  the  growing  up  girls 
of  the  household,  if  there  are  any  such — the  work 
will  do  them  good  in  mind  and  body.     If  additional 
work  falls  on  the  mistress,  it  will,  in  four  cases  out  j 
of  five,  be  a  useful  change  for  her,  and  make  her  \ 
feel  better,  mentally  and  physically.     Such  a  gene-  ) 
ral    dismissal   of  servants  would    help  to  bring 
Biddy  to  her  senses,  and  teach  her  a  few  lessons  j 
that  she  greatly  needs  to  learn.  { 

As  to  the  doing  of  household  work  by  delicate  i 
and  dainty  hands,  that  now  lie  for  houry  each  day  i 
in  fruitless  idleness,  the  honor  is  all  on  the  side  of  i 
doing.  Idleness  is  always  discreditable,  and  useful  i 
work  always  honorable.  But  beyond  lies  the  ques-  | 
tion  of  health,  and  this  all  physiologists,  and  all  i 
sensible  people  will  tell  yon,  is  incompatible  with  | 
idle  self-inilulgenoe.  In  the  cares,  duties,  and  { 
labor  of  the  household,  cheerfully  met,  a  woman  ; 
will  find  more  of  a  health-giving  influence  thap  in  | 
all  medicines,  or  vagrant  summer-wanderings  after  ' 
hygeian  springs. 


The  authorship  of  the  "  Rutledge"  is  one  of  the 
unsettled  questions  in  literary  circles.  Two  or  three 
names  have  been  mentioned,  but  no  admission  of 
the  paternity  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  work  of  a  young  lady,  and 
she  is  said  to  belong  to  a  wealthy  family  in  New  York 
city.  The  manuscript  was  offered  to  another  promi- 
nent  publishing  house,  before  it  went  into  the  hands 
of  Derby  A  Jackson,  and  declined  b^  their  reader. 
The  book  is  open  to  many  objeotiona,  on  strict  rules 
of  literary  criticism,  and  is  yet  the  most  fascinat- 
ing novfd  of  the  season.  The  author  carries  the 
reader  away  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  holds 
his  attention  to  the  very  last  page.  He  recognizes 
improbabilities,  and  sometimes  impossibilitiea,  but 
they  seem  of  small  account,  amid  so  mneh  that  is 
natural  and  genial,  finely  philosophic,  or  power> 
fully  dramatic  Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  an  artist-like  fidelity  to  nature.  As  a  whole, 
<'Rutledge"  indicates  the  possession  of  unusual 
ability,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  the  author 
does  not,  in  the  maturity  of  her  powers,  take  a  dis- 
tinguished position. 


"It  is  ruinous  to  the  young  to  demand  of  them 
more  than  you  are  quite  sure  that  they  can  accom- 
plish with  moderate  industry ;  it  not  only  tends  to 
make  their  minds  superficial,  but,  what  is  still 
less  thought  of,  their  characters  slippery,  tlip-shodf 
and  slip-slop." 


OCTOBER. 

The  year  is  oompleting  her  Miracle  1  Olorions  tm 
an  army  with  banners  she  walks  through  October ! 

And  they  who  rejoiced  in  the  gladness  of  the 
spring,  and  the  beauty  of  the  summer,  riiall  revel 
in  such  paintings  of  sky  and  earth  as  only  God's 
hand  can  accomplish.  The  foreste  are  great  pillsuv 
of  flame,  in  the  west  are  seen  great  fleets  with  tails 
of  crimson,  and  looking  on  the  faoe  of  the  earth, 
we  know  that  solemn,  and  stately,  and  gorgeou 
October  has  taken  up  her  march  in  the  sisterhood  of 
the  months. 

In  a  little  while  the  year  will  fall  into  chill  and 
shadow.  The  wood-fires  will  be  kindled  in  the 
kitchens  of  old  country  houses ;  there  Will  be  tlie 
sad,  rustling  sound  of  the  leaves  on  the  earth,  the 
fall  of  apples  on  the  pale  orchard  grass,  the  drop- 
pings of  nuts  in  the  woods. 

And  later  there  will  come  that  last  smile  of  tlie 
year,  the  still,  serene,  yearning  Indian  Siuiuner,  and 
afterward  the  early  nights,  the  cold,  pallid,  stricken 
days,  and  the  wild  storms — and  then  the  year  most 
arise  and  gird  herself,  and  prepare  to  go  out  and 
die.  V.  F.  T. 


MINMIE, 
Aged  two  yectn^  six  montkt. 

Is  this  all,  Minnie — this  bright  lock  of  hair, 
I  That  sudden  leaps  into  a  ring  of  geld 

When  the  stray  sunbeams  cateh  it?    Is  this  all — 
'  The  picture  of  a  sweet  child's  face  asleep, 
I  As  though  thou  had'st  turned  weary  from  thy  play. 

And  sank  amid  sweet  ktllabies  to  rest? 
[  Are  these  all,  Minnie,  of  that  bright  young  head 
I  That  came  to  us  la^  summer  ? 
\  J  can  hear 

;  The  flutter  of  the  small  feet  round  the  floor, 
I  The  outbreaks  of  swoet  laughter,  and  the  words 
I  Tangled  and  broken  upon  lips  whose  bloom 
I  Was  like  the  flush  of  sea  shells.     I  ean  see 
;  The  sudden  glancing  of  the  golden  head 
I  Amid  its  playing,  and  the  blue  eyes  come^ 
\  And  with  shy  wonder  look  up  to  my  faoe 
\  Just  as  they  did  last  summer. 
^  .  Oh,  to  think, 

Child,  made  of  Qod  so  fair  and  beautiful, 
(  But  these  are  left  of  thee ! 

Then  hast  laid  down 

Where  the  green  pillows  Of  the  prairie  grass. 

Cover  thy  loveliness ;  thou  eanst  not  know 
I  What  sackcloth  and  what  ashes  clothe  the  hearts 
;  That  mourn  thee,  Minnie ! 

But  no  tears  shall  blnr 
;  The  lustre  of  those  harebell  eyes  of  thine; 

Oh,  child  by  angels  led,  thy  fset  have  passed    . 

Into  the  Upper  Homestead.    It  is  well, 

For  God  hath  oalled  thee !  and  as  sweet  birds  ting 
;  Through  joyous  summer  moms  the  tongs  of  earth, 
;  Sing  tkoH,  b^lortd,  lAe  muunimg  —n^.of  Uutwrnt ! 

T,  r.  T. 
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LADY'S  WORK  BASKET.     (See  Description,) 


SHAVING  BOOK. 


WOOL  SCARF,  IN  CROCHET.     {Sm  I>e$<riptim. ) 
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PATTEEN  FOR  KEEDLEWOBK. 


CAP.  HEAD  DRESS. 

Composed  of  loops  of  black  YeWet  falling  fall  at  the 
sides,  mingled  with  golden  wheat  ears,  from  which  de- 
scend on  either  side  streamers  of  black  TeWet  ribbon. 


BOY'S  WINTER  HAT  IN  KNITTING.     {See  Deter^tion.) 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES. 


CORNER  FOR  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF. 


CHILD'S  SACK  AND  DRESS. 


CHEMISETTE  AND  SLEEVES. 


GENTLEMAN'S  CROCHET  LOUNGING  CAP. 


The  material  is  coarse,  rich  hlue  netting ;  silk  for  the  ground ;  the  pattern  being  either  in  gold 
iread,  or  gold-colored  silk  ;  the  Teins  of  the  leaves  are  black.  It  is  commenced  by  making  a  chain  of 
loai  nineteen  inches  long,  joining  it  and  working  round  and  round  until  it  is  of  sufficient  depth  The 
aall  pattem'round  the  edge  is  to  be  worked  in  the  gold  or  jellow  ;  the  wreath  of  leaves  and  the  star 
\  the  top  also  in  the  same.  The  crown  is  gathered  in  and  finished  with  a  handsome  tassel  of  blue, 
lid,  and  black. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NOVEMBER,  1800. 


A    VISIT    WITH    THE    DOCTOK. 


BY  T.  8.  ARTHUB. 


**  How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Carleton  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Farleigh,  as  he  sat  down  by  his  patient, 
who  reclined  languidly  in  a  large  cushioned 
chair. 

**  Miserable,"  was  the  faintly  spoken  reply. 
And  the  word  was  repeated — "Miserable." 

The  doctor  took  one  of   the  lady's  small 
white  hands,  on  which  the  network  of  yeins, 
most  delicately  traced,  spread  its  blue  lines  ; 
eTerywhere  beneath  the  transparent  skin.     It  \ 
was  a  beautiful  hand — a  study  for  a  painter  or  \ 
sculptor.     It  was  a  soft,  flexible  hand — soft, 
flexible,  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  as  the  hand  i 
of  a  baby,  for  it  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  j 
useful  work.     The  doctor  laid  his  fingers  on  ; 
the  wrist     Undei;  the  pressure    he  felt  the  ; 
pulse  beat  slowly  and  evenly.     He  took  out  his  \ 
watch  and  counted  the  beats — seventy  in  a  ! 
minute.     There  was  no  fever,  nor  any  unusual  ^ 
disturbance  of  the  system.    Calmly  the  heart  < 
was  doing  iU  {appointed  work. 

"  How  is  your  head,  Mrs.  Carleton  ?" 

The  lady  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side  ! 
two  or  three  times. 

"  Anything  out  of  the  way  there  ?" 

"  My  head  is  well  enough,  but  I  feel  so  ! 
miserable — -so  weak.  I  haven't  the  strength  of  \ 
a  child.     The  least  exertion  exhausts  me." 

And  the  lady  shut  her  eyes,  looking  the  ; 
piotvre  of  feebleness. 

**  Have  you  taken  the  tonic,  for  which  I  left  I 
a  prescription  yesterday  ?" 

TOL.  XVI. — 22 


"  Tes ;  but  I'm  no  stronger." 

"How  is  your  appetite ?" 

"Bad." 

"Have  you  taken  the  morning  walk  in  the 
garden  that  I  suggested  ?" 

"0  dear,  no  I  Walk  out  in  the  garden? 
I'm  faint  by  the  time  I  get  to  the  breakfast- 
room  I  I  can't  live  at  this  rate,  doctor.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Can't  you  build  me  up  in  some 
way  ?  I'm  a  burden  to  myself  and  every  one 
else." 

And  Mrs.  Carleton  really  looked  distressed. 

"You  ride  out  every  day  ?" 

"I  did  until  the  carriage  was  broken,  and 
that  was  nearly  a  week  ago.  It  has  been  at 
the  carriage-maker's  ever  since," 

"  Tou  must  have  the  fresh  air,  Mrs.  Carleton,' ' 
said  the  doctor,  emphaiioally.  "Fresh  air 
change  of  scene,  and  exercise,  are  indispen- 
sable in  your  case.  You  will  die  if  you  remain 
shut  up  after  this  fashion.  Come,  take  a  ride 
with  me." 

"Doctor!  how  absurd!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Carleton,  almost  shocked  by  the  suggestion. 
"  Ride  with  you !    What  would  people  think  ?" 

"A  fig  for  people's  thoughts!  Get  your 
shawl  and  bonnet  and  take  a  drive  with  me. 
What  do  yon  care  for  meddlesome  people's 
thoughts!    Come!" 

The  doctor  knew  his  patient. 

"  But  you're  not  in  earnest,  surely  7"  There 
was  a  half-amused  twinkle  in  the  lady's  eyes. 
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**  Never  more  in  earnest.  I'm  going  to  see 
a  patient  just  out  of  the  city,  and  the  drive 
will  be  a  charming  one.  Nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  to  have  your  company." 

There  was  a  vein  of  humor,  and  a  spirit  of 
"don't  care"  in  Mrs.  Carleton,  which  had 
once  made  her  independent,  and  almost  hoy- 
denish.  But,  fashionable  associations,  since 
her  woman-life  began,  had  toned  her  down  into 
exceeding  propriety.  Fashion  and  convention- 
ality, however,  were  losing  their  influence, 
since  enfeebled  health  kept  her  feet  back  from 
the  world's  gay  places ;  and  the  doctor's  invi- 
tation to  a  ride  found  her  sufficiently  disen- 
thralled to  see  in  it  a  pleasing  novelty. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  go,"  she  said,  smiling. 
She  had  not  smiled  before  since  the  doctor 
came  in. 

**  I'll  ring  for  your  maid,"  and  doctor  Far- 
leigh's  hand  was  on  the  bell-rope  before  Mrs. 
Carleton  had  space  to  think  twice,  and  en- 
danger a  change  of  thought. 

**  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am  strong  enough  for 
the  effort,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  and  she  laid  her 
head  back  upon  the  cushions  in  a  feeble  way. 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  replied  the  doctor. 

The  maid  canM  in. 

<* Bring  me  a  shawl  and  my  bonnet,  Alice; 
I  am  going  to  ride  out  with  the  doctor."    Very  ; 
languidly  was  the  sentence  spoken. 

<*  I'm  afraid,  doctor,  it  will  be  too  much  for 
me.  Tou  don't  know  how  weak  I  am.  The 
very  thought  of  such  an  effort  exhausts  me." 

**  Not  a  thought  of  the  effort,"  replied  Doctor 
Farleigh.     "  It  isn't  that." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  A  thought  of  appearances— of  what  people 
will  say." 

**  Now,  doctor !  you  don't  think  me  so  weak 
in  that  direction." 

"  Just  so  weak,"  was  the  free-spoken  answer. 
"  You  fashionable  popple  are  all  afraid  of  each 
other.  Tou  haven't  a  apark  of  individuality  or 
true  independence.  No,  not  a  spark!  You 
are  quite  strong  enough  to  ride  out  in  your 
own  elegant  carriage — but  with  the  doctor ! — 
oh,  dear,  no!  If  you  were  certain  of  not 
meeting  Mrs.  MoFlimsey,  perhaps  the  experi- 
ment might  be  adventured.  But,  she  is  always 
out  on  fine  days." 

"Doctor,  for  shame!  How  can  you  say 
that?" 

And  a  ghost  of  eolor  crept  into  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Carleton,  while  her  eyes  grew  brighter — 
almost  flashed. 

The  maid  came  in  with  shawl  and  bonnet. 
JOocior  Farleigh,  as  we  have  intimated,  under- 


stood his  patient,  and  said  just  two  or  three 
words  more,  in  a  tone  half  contemptuous. 
"Afraid  of  Mrs.  McFlimsey!" 
"Not  I;  nor  of  forty  Mrs.  McFlimseys!" 
It  was  not  the  ghost  of  color  that  warmed 
Mrs.  Carleton's  face  now,  but  the  crimson  of  a 
quicker  and  stronger  heart-beat     She  actually 
arose  from  her  chair  without  reaching  for  her 
maid's  hand,  and  stood  firmly  while  the  shawl 
was  adjusted  and  the  bonnet-strings  tied. 

"We  shall  have  a  charming  ride,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  crowded  in  beside  his  fashionable 
lady-companion,  and  took  up  the  loose  reins. 
He  noticed  that  she  sat  up  erectly,  and  with 
scarcely  a  sign  of  the  langour  that  but  a  few 
minutes  before  had  so  oppressed  her.  "  Lean 
back  when  you  see  Mrs.  McFlimsey's  carriage, 
and  draw  your  veil  closely.  She'll  never  dream 
that  it's  you." 

"  I'll  get  angry  if  you  play  on  that  string 
much  longer !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carleton ;  "  what 
do  I  care  for  Mrs.  McFlimsey  ?" 

How  charmingly  the  rose-tints  flushed  her 
cheeks!  How  the  light  rippled  in  her  dark 
sweet  eyes,  that  were  leaden  a  little  while 
before. 

Aw^  from  the  noisy  streets,  out  upon  the 
smoothly-beaten  road,  and  amid  green  field 
and  woodlands,  gardens  and  flower-decked 
orchards,  the  doctor  bore  his  patient,  holding 
her  all  the  while  in  pleasant  talk.  How  differ- 
ent, this,  from  the  listless,  companionlcss 
drives  taken  by  the  lady  in  her  own  carriage — 
a  kind  of  easy,  vibrating  machine,  that  quick- 
ened the  sluggish  blood  no  more  than  a 
cushioned  rocking-chair. 

Closely  the  doctor  observed  his  patient.  He 
saw  how  erectly  she  continued  to  sit;  how  the 
color  deepened  in  her  face,  which  actually 
seemed  rounder  and  fuller ;  how  the  sense  of 
enjoyment  fairly  danced  in  her  eyes. 

Returning  to  the  city  by  a  different  road,  the 
doctor,  after  driving  through  streets  entirely 
unfamiliar  to  his  companion,  drew  up  his 
horse  before  a  row  of  mean-looking  dwellings, 
and  dropping  the  reins,  threw  x>pen  the  car- 
riage-door, and  stepped  upon  the  pavement — 
at  the  same  time  reaching  out  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Carleton.     But  she  drew  back,  saying — 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  doctor?" 

"  I  have  a  patient  here,  and  I  want  you  to 
see  her." 

"0  no;  excuse  me,  doctor.  I've  no  taste 
for  such  things, '^  answered  the  lady. 

"Come — I  can't  leave  you  alone  in  the  car- 
riage. Ned  might  take  a  fancy  to  walk  off  witli 
you." 
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Mrs.  Carleton  glanced  at  the  patient  old 
horse,  whom  the  doctor  was  slandering,  with  a 
slightly  alarmed  manner. 

"Don't  you  think  he'll  stand,  doctor?"  she 
asked,  uneasily, 


He  likes  to  get  home,  like  others  of  his  \  with  a  sleeping  cherub  on  her  lap,  all  about 


her  own  invalid  state. 

"I  will  send  you  a  new  medicine,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  up;  then  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Carleton,  he  added — 

**  Will  you  sit  here  until  I  visit  two  or  three 
patients  in  the  block  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  and  she  reached  out  her 

arms  for  the  baby,  and  removed  it  so  gently 

fW>m  its  mother's  lap  that  its  soft  slumber  was 

More  likely  to  find  a  panacea  \  not  broken. 


tribe.     Come;"  and  the  doctor  held  out  his 
hand  in  a  persistent  way. 

Mrs.  Carleton  looked  at  the  poor  tenetients 
before  which  the  doctor's  carriage  had  stopped, 
with  something  of  disgust  and  something  of 
apprehension. 

"  I  can  never  go  in  there,  doctor." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  might  take  some  disease.' 

"  Never  fear, 
there." 

The  last  sentence  was  in  an  undertone. 

Mrs.  Carleton  left  the  carriage,  and  crossing 
the  pavement,  entered  one  of  the  houses,  and 
passed  up  with  the  doctor  to  the  second  story. 
To  his  light  tap  at  a  chamber-door  a  woman's 
voice  said, 

"Come  in." 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Carleton  went  in.  The  room  was 
small,  and  ftimished  in  the  humblest  manner, 
but  the  air  was  pure,  and  everything  looked 
dean  and  tidy.  In  a  chair,  with  a  pillow 
pressed  in  at  her  back  for  a  support,  sat  a  pale, 
emaciated  woman,  whose  large,  bright  eyes 
looked  up  eagerly,  and  in  a  kind  of  hopeM 
surprise,  at  so  unexpected  a  visitor  as  the 
lady  who  came  in  with  the  doctor.  On  her 
lap  a  baby  was  sleeping,  as  sweet,  and  pure, 
and  beautiful  a  baby  as  ever  Mrs.  Carleton  had 
looked  upon.  The  first  impulse  of  her  true 
woman's  heart,  had  she  yielded  to  it,  would 


in  silence  for  some  time.  The  heart  of  Mrs. 
Carleton  was  opening  toward  the  baby ;  and  it 
was  a  baby  to  make  its  way  into  any  heart. 
She  had  forgotten  her  own  weakness — forgotten, 
in  the  presence  of  this  wan  and  wasted  mother, 


When  the  doctor  returned  he  noticed  that 
there  had  been  tears  in  Mrs.  Carleton's  eyes. 
She  was  still  holding  the  baby,  but  now  re- 
signed the  quiet  sleeper  to  its  mother,  kissing 
it  as  she  did  so.  He  saw  her  look  with  a  ten- 
der, meaning  interest  at  the  white,  patient 
face  of  the  sick  woman,  and  heard  her  say,  as 
she  spoke  a  word  or  two  in  parting — 

"I  shall  not  forget  you." 

<i  That's  a  sad  case,  doctor,"  remarked  the 
lady,  as  she  took  her  place  in  the  carriage. 

"  It  is.     But  she  is  sweet  and  patient." 

"  I  saw  that,  and  it  filled  me  with  surprise. 
She  tells  me  that  her  husband  died  a  year 
ago." 

"Yes." 

"And  that  she  has  supported  herself  by 
shirt-making." 

"Yes." 

"But  that  she  has  become  too  feeble  for 
work,  and  is  dependent  on  a  younger  sister, 
who  earns  a  few  dollars,  weekly,  at  book-fold- 


have  prompted  her  to  take  it  in  her  arms  and  j  ing, 
cover  it  with  kisses.  [ 

The  woman  was  too  weak  to  rise  from  her  \  tor. 
chair,  but  she  asked  Mrs.  Carleton  to  be  seated 
in  a  tone  of  lady-like  self-possession  that  did 
not  escape  the  visitor's  observation. 

"  How  did  you  pass  the  night,  Mrs.  Leslie?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"  About  as  usual,"  was  answered,  in  a  calm, 
patient  way ;  and  she  even  smiled  as  she 
spoke. 

"  How  about  the  pain  through  your  side  and 
shoulder  ?" 

"  It  may  have  been  a  little  easier." 

"You  slept?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  of  the  night  sweats  ?" 

"I  don't  think  ihey  have  diminished  any." 

The  doctor  bent  his  eyes  to  the  floor,  and  sat ' 


*  The  simple  story,  I  believe,"  said  the  doc- 


Mrs.  Carleton  was  silent  for  most  of  the  way 
home ;  but  thought  was  busy.  She  had  seen  a 
phase  of  life  that  touched  her  deeply. 

"You  are  better  for  this  ride,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  as  he  handed  her  f^om  the  carriage. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  color  ou  your 
face  for  months." 

They  had  entered  Mrs.  Carleton's  elegant 
residence,  and  were  sitting  in  one  of  her 
luxurious  parlors. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?"  added  the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Carleton  bowed. 

"Yon  have  had  some  healthy  heart-beats." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"And  I  pray  you,  dear  madam,  let   the 
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strokes  go  on!"  continued  Doctor  Farleigh. 
''Let  your  mind  become  interested  in  some 
good  work,  and  your  hands  obey  your  thoughts, 
and  you  will  be  a  healthy  woman,  in  body  and 
souL     Tour  disease  is  mental  inaction." 

Mrs.  Carleton  looked  steadily  at  the  doctor. 

''You  are  in  earnest/'  she  said,  in  a  calm, 
firm  way. 

"Wholly  in  earnest,  ma'am.  I  found  you, 
an  hour  ago,  in  so  weak  a  state  that  to  lift 
your  hand  was  an  exhausting  effort.  You  are 
sitting  erect  now,  with  eyery  muscle  taughtly 
strung.     When  will  your  carriage  be  home  ?" 

He  asked  the  closing  question  abruptly. 

"To-morrow,"  was  replied. 

"  Then  I  will  not  call  for  you,  but " 

He  hesitated. 

"  Say  on,  doctor." 

"  Will  you  take  my  prescription  ?" 

"  Yes."     There  was  no  hesitation. 

"You  must  giye  that  sick  woman  a  ride  into 
the  country.  The  f^esh,  pure,  blossom-sweet 
air  will  do  her  good — ^may,  indeed,  turn  the 
balance  of  health  in  her  favor.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  Mrs.  McFlimsey." 

"  For  shame,  doctor !  But  yon  are  too  )ate 
in  your  suggestion.     I'm  quite  ahead  of  you." 

"  Ah  I  in  what  respect  ?" 

"That  drive  into  the  country  is  already  a 
settled  thing.  Do  you  know,  I'm  in  love  with 
that  baby?" 

"Othello's  occupation's  ^one,  I  seel"  re- 
turned the  doctor,  rising.  "But  I  may  visit 
you  occasionally,  as  a  friend,  I  presume,  if  not 
as  a  medical  adviser?" 

"As  my  best  friend,  always,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton,  with  feeling.  "You  have  led  me 
out  of  myself,  and  showed  me  the  way  to 
health  and  happiness ;  and  I  have  settled  the 
question  as  to  my  future.  It  shall  not  be  as 
the  past." 

And  it  was  not. 


LIFE-TAKING. 

BY  J.    STABB   HOLLOWAT. 


REAL  PETS. 
Best  of  all  pets  are  little  children,  real  child- 
ren— not  the  fashionable  ones,  who,*  as  soon  as 
they  can  walk  and  talk,  are  transformed  by 
artificial  processes  into  silly  little  dolls — poor 
things !  It  is  well  to  cherish  a  friendship  for 
God's  mute  creatures,  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to 
the  birds  and  beasts,  and  to  recognize  them  as 
created  by  Him  who  "made  and  loveth  us;" 
but  human  souls  have  the  first  claim  upon  our 
affections,  and  sentimental  women  who  lavish 
their  tenderness  upon  pet  dogs  and  kittens,  yet 
shrink  from  contact  with  buoyant,  noisy  child- 
hood, are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.    « 


In  a  former  essay*  under  this  title,  we  at- 
tempted to  show  what  difficulties  encounter  the 
man  who  deliberately  sets  about  taking  another 
man's  life,  and  the  proportionate  degree  of  ap- 
plause that  is  earned  in  the  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished task.  There  is  no  moral  contra- 
diction in  the  assertion,  albeit  life-taking  is  a 
serious  business.  A  thorou^ly  good  "  Life  " 
we  claimed  to  be  the  highest  mark  for  the  pen 
of  a  writer — a  Life  in  which  "  some  important 
action  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  dramati- 
cally embodied  in  one  figure,  and  we  are  made 
to  pass  through  great  events  in  good  company, 
almost  with  the  motions  of  a  contemporary." 
Symmetry  of  proportion,  thoroughness  of  treat- 
ment, and  a  well-affected  belief  in  the  subject 
under  consideration,  we  enumerated  as  absolute 
essentials  to  success  in  Life-writing,  whfle  there 
is  still  needed  the  more  consummate  quality, 
)  the  finer  genius  which,  reaching  higher  than 
I  the  touch  of  the  artist,  grasps  with  genial  hand 
the  nicer  shades  of  the  hero's  temperament  and 
personal  pre-eminence. 

The  number  of  absolutely  great  biographies 
is  wofully  small.  Probably  the  entire  list  will 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve,  among  which  we  in- 
clude Lockhart's  Scoit^  Boswell's  Johtuon^ 
Prior's  Goldmnith^  Moore's  Byron,  and  Wirt's 
)  Patrick  Henry,  Below  the  high  rank  of  these 
immortal  works  ranges  an  infinite  number,  not 
written  without  power,  and  the  necessary  quick- 
feeling  sympathy,  but  wanting  in  that  certain, 
immediate  interpretation,  to  reach  which  one 
might  almost  be  willing  to  descend  to  the  mean- 
ness and  self-complacency  of  him  who  wrote 
the  Byron,  or  the  flunkeyism  of  the  valet  who 
made  his  life  of  Samuel  Johnson  next  to  the 
very  best  biography  in  the  language.  Of  this 
class,  and  occupying  a  very  high  place  in  it,  is 
Mr.  Parton's  new  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
which  two  volumes  havei  now  appeared,f  and 
the  third  is  passing  through  the  press.  The 
S  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  well-earned 
'reputation  of  Mr.  Parton  for  biographical 
delineation,  have  awakened  «  wide  public  in- 
terest in  this  work. 

Of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  first- 
class  Life-taker,  Mr.  Parton  possesses  in  its 
utmost  degree,  pains-taking  care.   His  industry 
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ftnd  research  are  remarkable.  His  patience 
and  careful  labor  in  estimating  and  balancing 
authorities  may  well  astonish  less  enthusiastic 
workers.  Few  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  how  laborious  and  unceasing  is  the  task 
of  preparing  a  biography  like  tliis,  and  how 
certain  must  be  the  failure  without  that  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  career  of  Jackson  was  so  crowded  with 
events,  he  was  so  shining  a  mark  while  liying, 
his  principles  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
division,  and  his  influence  has  been  so  various, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  any  other  great  nam« 
in  American  history  Requiring  of  the  historian 
equal  care,  honesty,  delicacy,  and  determina- 
tion of  treatment.  The  number  of  works  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Parton  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Life — a  fUll  list  of  which,  covering  thirteen 
closely  printed  pages,  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume — exceeds  two  hundred,  besides  Con- 
gressional reports,  campaign  lives  and  speeches, 
and  the  public  journals  of  the  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  information  thus  gained,  the  author 
visited  scenes  familiar  to  the  old  hero  while 
living,  conversed  with  the  woman,  now  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  who  thinks  she  remembers  the 
boy  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  with  <'the 
gentleman  who  caught  the  hero's  head  when  it 
fell  forward  in  death ;"  with  many  who  were 
always  opposed  to  the  man,  with  those  who  are 
proud  to  remember  his  friendship  as  the  most 
distinguished  fact  in  their  lives.  The  mass  of 
evidence  thus  gained,  the  grand  labor  was  only 
to  be  begun.  In  his  Preface  Mr.  Parton 
says : — 

"  For  many  months  I  was  immersed  in  this 
unique,  bewildering  collection,  reading  endless 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  books,  without  arriving 
at  any  conclusion  whatever.  If  any  one  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  even,  had  asked  what  I  had 
yet  discovered  respecting"  General  Jackson,  I 
might  have  answered  thus :  *  Andrew  Jackson, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  was  a  patriot  and  a 
traitor.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  generals, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  A 
writer,  brilliant,  elegant,  eloquent,  without 
*  being  able  to  compose  a  correct  sentence,  or 
ftpell  words  of  four  syllables.  The  first  of 
statesmen,  he  never  devised,  he  never  fVamed  a 
measure.  He  was  the  most  candid  of  men,  and 
was  capable  of  the  profoundest  dissimulation. 
A  most  law-defying,  law-obeying  citizen.  A 
stickler  for  discipline,  he  never  hesitated  to 
disobey  his  superior.  A  democratic  autocrat. 
An  urbane  savage.  An  atrocious  saint.'  So 
difficult  is  it  to  attain  information  respecting  a 
man  whom  two-thirds   of  his  fellow-citizens 


I  deified,  and  the  other  third  villified,  for  the 
'  space  of  twelve  years  or  more." 

The  doubts  and  uncertainties  once  made 
( clear  in  the  biographer's  mind,  however,  no 
wavering  or  hesitation  is  suffered  to  disfigure 
the  narrative,  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  sin- 
gularly straight-forward,  succinct,  and  clear. 
The  first  three  chapters  of  the  Life  disclose  the 
descent  of  the  hero,  and  narrate  the  disputed 
evidence  of  his  birth-place.  These  chapters, 
with  the  fourth,  which  lifts  the  veil  from  Jack- 
son's early  boyhood,  are  extremely  interesting, 
as  furnishing  us  with  many  particulars  never 
before  related,  and  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
to  the  industry  of  the  author.  The  War  in  the 
Carolinas,  in  which  the  Jackson  boys  figured 
under  Colonel  Davie,  who  was  the  especial  ad- 
miration and  model  of  the  young  soldier,  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  fills  the  next  chapter—^ 
followed,  in  the  sixth,  by  a  spirited  account  of 
the  distressing  campaign  of  1781,  and  its 
Scoto-Indian  mode  of  warfare,  its  defeats,  its 
dangers,  and  surrounding  death,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  our  hero  was  made  a  sick  and  sorrowing 
orphan,  bereft  of  home,  brothers,  and  kindred. 
Thus,  through  his  early  misfortunes,  his 
adoption  of  a  profession,  his  life  at  twenty, 
when  he  was  anything  but  a  creditable  orna- 
ment of  society,  his  early  success  as  a  frontier 
lawyer,  his  return  as  member  of  the  House, 
and  afterward  of  the  Senate — Congress  at  that 
time  being  held  in  Philadelphia — ^his  duel  with 
Dickenson,  his  conduct  during  the  Burr  panic, 
the  feud  with  the  Bentons,  the  death  of 
Tecumseh,  and  down  to  the  eve  of  the  brilliant 
Battle  of  New  Orleans — ^his  restless  and  event- 
ful career  is  traced  step  by  step  in  the  first 
volume. 

With  equal  minuteness  and  vivacity  of  man- 
ner, the  second  volume  carries  the  brave  soldier 
from  the  famed  victory  over  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  "that  magical  spring-board,  from 
which  he  bounded  at  once  to  popularity  and 
power,"  down  to  the  year  1821,  when  there 
were  six  Richmonds  in  the  field  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation,  the  country  looking  with 
^  no  little  astonishment,  and  yet  with  confidence, 
upon  the  adoption  of  General  Jackson  as  the 
most  available  Richmond  of  all.  Perhaps  this 
volume  is  more  satisfactory  even  than  the  first. 
As  the  career  of  the  hero  became  more  and 
more  identified  with  public  measures,  and  the 
biographer's  opportunities  for  romantic  embel- 
lishment and  undue  coloring,  which,  without 
producing  a  deformed  picture  of  truth,  add 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  opening  chapters 
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of  the  biography,  are  exchanged  for  the  abso- 
lute requirements  of  a  more  crowded  and  real 
canvass,  we  behold  a  growing  rigidness  of  out- 
line, a  stem,  uncompromising  picture,  based  on 
strict  fact  and  direct  eyidence.  This  will  be 
still  more  marked  in  the  third  volume,  which 
will  have  appeared  ere  this  can  meet  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Thus  completed,  this  singularly 
fascinating,  full,  and  faithful  biography  will 
take  its  place  among  the  standard  works  of  the 
day,  one  which  no  American's  library,  claiming 
to  be  such,  can  be  without.  The  elements  of 
attraction  in  the  career  of  the  old  hero — his 
inflexible  integrity,  his  undaunted  courage,  and 
unconquerable  will,  are  still  the  themes  of 
popular  admiration.  His  impress  on  the  policy 
of  the  nation  is  unquestioned,  and  many  of  his 
measures  are  now  conceded  to  have  been  as  wise 
And  politic,  as  they  were  ready  and  strong. 

There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  con- 
trast between  two  works  in  any  one  department 
0f  literature  than  is  presented  when  we  com- 
pare Mr.  Parton's  elaborate  biography,  and  the 
equally  pains-taking  Lift  of  Bishop  WiUon^  of 
Calcutta,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bateman.*  This 
contrast  is  the  more  marked  when  the  two 
works  are  read  together,  as  we  have  read  them. 
The  one  is  the  record  of  a  career  devoted  to 
the  world,  of  a  man  whose  soul  was  wedded  to 
power,  ambition,  and  politics.  The  other  is  > 
the  simple  narrative  of  a  life  of  self-denial; 
and  if  of  ambition  at  all,  then  solely  for  the 
glory  of  that  Cross  which,  for  the  last  sixty 
years  of  a  life  of  eighty,  Daniel  Wilson  followed 
and  preached  unfailingly  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Bateman's  style  is  graphic,  not  lively  nor  pro- 
fuse, but  chaste  and  flowing,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  his  subject  as  Mr.  Parton's  more 
vivacious  style  is  suited  to  his.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Bishop  Wilson's  life,  its  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  untiring  industry,  required  a  power- 
ful grasping  of  thought  with  succinctness  of 
narration,  and  so  far  Mr.  Bateman  adopts  a 
style  at  once  vigorous  and  well-sustained.  He 
presents  to  us  a  studied  and  faithful  portraiture 
of  the  zealous  missionary  and  preacher,  the 
indefatigable  theological  student,  and  consistent 
Christian  gentleman. 

Bishop  Wilson  was  a  remarkable  man.  From 
his  twentieth  year  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
**  was  an  unceasing  intercourse  with  the  world, 
with  business,  with  assemblages  of  men,  gath- 
erings,  meetings,   contests.     Bustle,  stir,  ex- 


♦  LiFK  OF  Daniel  Wilson,  D.  D^  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
and  Metropolitan  of  India.  By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.  A. 
1  voU  royal  octavo,  with  portraits,  map,  and  illustra- 
tions.   Boston:  Gould  k  Lincoln. 


citement,  were  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  play 
of  the  winds  to  the  atmosphere."  His  consti- 
tution seemed  of  iron.  He  could  endure  any 
fatigue.  When  he  took  up  his  abode  in  India, 
finding  his  house  provided  with  necessities  for 
a  few  months'  stay  only,  he  inquired  of  the 
good  Archdeacon  Corrie  why  it  was.  **I 
thought,  my  lord,"  was  the  innocent  reply, 
"  that  there  was  enough  to  last  for  six  months," 
the  archdeacon  having  acted  upon  the  im- 
pression, produced  by  past  sad  experience,  that 
life  could  not  be  prolonged  there  beyond  that 
period.  The  bishop  smiled,  and  lived  in  India 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  chapters  in  the  Life  devoted  to  the 
Bishop's  Literary  Labors,  the  Life  in  India, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mutiny,  are  to  us 
the  most  interesting.  The  picture  of  the 
bishop  in  his  library  is  graphic : 

"His  library  was  very  large  and  choice. 
The  accumulation,  in  his  later  days,  exceeded 
ten  thousand  volumes.  Many,  of  course,  were 
books  of  reference.  Whilst  he  had  any  work 
in  preparation  for  the  press,  evetything  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  subject  was  purchased 
without  stint,  and  then  retained.  He  was 
careful  of  his  books ;  said  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  his  children,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  ill  used.  No  turning  down  of  the  leaves 
was  tolerated,  and  even  a  *  mark  *  was  deemed 
unmanly.  *  If  you  cannot  tell  where  you  leave 
oflf  you  are  not  worthy  to  read  a  book,'  he  would 
say.  He  needed  quiet  for  study,  but  not  soli- 
tude. *  Go  or  stay,  as  you  please ;  but  if  you 
stay,  be  quiet ;'  and  then  he  would  turn  and 
enter  the  world  of  books.  He  kept  no  late 
hours.  His  last  reading  (as  his  first)  was 
always  devotional  and  scriptural ;  and  he  gene- 
rally retired  about  eleven  o'clock.  In  working 
hours  all  his  reading  had  reference  to  the  ser- 
mon, or  the  controversy,  or  the  publication 
which  might  be  in  hand.  But  in  the  hour  of 
repose,  after  dinner,  or  in  the  country,  the 
current  literature  of  the  day  had  its  turn,  and 
one  member  of  the  family  generally  read  aloud 
to  all  the  rest." 

The  large  portion  of  the  narrative  that  b 
devoted  to  India  portrays  life  in  that  strange 
country  in  its  most  interesting  and  wonderful 
variety.  Here  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
scenery  and  animal  life  on  Genang  Island : 

**  All  Nature's  strange  sights  are  to  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  the  island — tr^et  of 
gigantic  growth,  creepers  of  wondrous  beauty, 
ferns  of  most  curious  and  grotesque  device; 
the  monkey-plant,  with  its  cup  and  cover  opeJi- 
ing  to  receive  a  supply  of  water,  and  shij^tting 
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when  supplied;  the  stick-insect, lying  on  the 
path,  to  be  picked  up  and  broken  in  an  idle 
moment,  like  a  withered  twig,  but  for  six  legs, 
thin  as  a  haii*,  undoubling  and  projecting  at 
the  moment  of  danger,  and  hurrying  it  oflf; 
the  trumpeter,  hidden  in  the  grass,  and  sending 
forth  its  notes  as  from  the  lips  of  an  English 
child;  humming-birds,  darting  like  flashes  of 
green  and  gold,  or  half-burying  themselves 
within  the  petals  of  a  flower;  the  snake, 
gliding  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  startled 
traveler — all  these  are  common  sights  and 
sounds  in  that  strange  island.  Pepper,  cloves, 
indigo,  coffee — all  flourish ;  but  the  nutmeg  is 
the  most  choice  and  valuable  product.  Each 
tree  stands  separate  in  its  own  plantation,  a 
model  of  vigor  and  beauty,  laden  with  fruit, 
and  yielding  to  its  owner  a  rich  and  unceasing 
return." 

The  remarkable  physical  and  mental  activity 
of  Bishop  Wilson  is  spiritedly  sketched  by  Mr. 
Bateman : 

"  Mark  his  untiring  industry.  It  served  him 
instead  of  originality  and  geiiius.  It  made 
him  learned,  powerful,  useful,  influential.  No 
labor  daunted  him  when  important  work  was 
in  hand.  His  charges  were  written  over  five 
or  six  times,  his  church  missionary  sermon 
nine  times,  each  time  removing  some  defect  or 
adding  some  beauty.  His  sermon  in  Ceylon 
on  the  •  Pearl  of  Great  Price '  has  been  men- 
tioned. He  was  seventy-eight  years  old ;  his 
desk  was  full  of  sermons ;  any  one  might  have 
been  preached  without  labor  to  himself  and 
with  profit  to  the  hearers.  But  he  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pearl  fishery,  the  subject 
will  be  interesting,  attention  may  be  arrested, 
and  good  done.  Hence,  on  the  Saturday,  his 
table  is  covered  with  books,  and  on  the  Sunday 
every  description  is  lively,  every  allusion  cor- 
rect. His  industry  never  failed.  When  action 
did  not  so  n\uch  require  it,  study  had  it.  No 
man  in  India  read  half  so  much  as  he  did,  and 
his  comments  and  criticisms  prove  how  well 
the  reading  was  digested.  Even  on  the  very 
last  day  of  his  life  he  was  looking  at  *  Living- 
stone,' and  learning  something  about  Africa." 

No  severer  application  of  the  vitality  of  this 
principle  can  be  desired,  however,  than  is 
diuectly  presented  in  the  one  grand  exhibition 
of  it  in  the  crowning  honor  of  his  life — ^the 
promotion  in  India.  Says  a  London  review: 
"—it  was  scarcely  more  difficult,  humanly 
speaking,  for  the  shepherd-boy  to  rise  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  than  for  a  London  apprentice 
to  become  the  Metropolitan  of  India."  He 
died  at  his  post,  having  passed  the  eightieth 


year  of  his  life,  the  same  untiring,  earnest, 
pious  Christian  worker  to  the  end. 

A  delightful  class  of  books — ^not  formal  biog- 
raphies, and  differing  essentially  from  either 
of  the  two  noble  works  just  named — includes 
fA\  those  published  memorials  and  memoranda 
in  which,  through  the  kind  offices  of  personal 
friends,  the  habits,  the  motives,  the  very  secrets 
of  action,  of  the  lamented  dead  are  daguerreo- 
typed  and  presented  for  the  gratification  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  As  glimpses  of  por- 
traiture, preserving  to  posterity  the  character- 
istics of  celebrated  men,  many  of  these  works 
are  invaluable.  They  differ  from  the  more 
stately  life  in  their  disclosures  of  private 
memoranda,  and  depend  upon  their  personal 
relations,  recollections  of  conversation,  scraps 
taken  from  letters,  table-talk,  button-hole 
pauses,  and  whatever  is  sacred  to  the  eye  and 
ear  of  familiar  intercourse,  for  that  interest 
which,  if  not  as  consecutive  as  in  elaborate 
biography,  is  at  least  as  spontaneous  and 
pleasing.  When  Colonel  Parker's  Remmiscenees 
of  Rufut  Choate — a  delightful  book  of  this 
class — appeared,  we  remember  reading  a  critic's 
(Observation  that  it  introduced  us  familiarly 
to  the  great  pleader  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  The  character  of  most  books  of  the 
kind  is  well  explained  in  the  comment,  it  being 
inferred  that  there  is  something  in  the  worth 
or  fame  of  the  one  presented  that  will  make 
the  extra  acquaintance  desirable,  and  compen- 
sate for  the  informality.  Literary  men,  artists, 
politicians,  men  who  have  stirred  the  popular 
heart,  and  are  entitled  to  some  such  posthu- 
mous hearing,  become  frequently  best  known 
to  us  through  these  media  of  personal  gossip. 

As  with  the  more  elaborate  life,  success  in 
this  lighter  department  of  life-taking  is  rare. 
The  best  works  of  the  kind,  as  they  at  present 
occur  to  us,  are  AUsop's  Recolleetions  of  CoU- 
l  ridge;   Trelawny's  Recollections  of  Shelley  and 
I  Byron ;  the  late  volume  of  Shelley  Memorials^ 
\  by  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  poet ;  the  Recol- 
lections of  Samuel  Rogers  ;  Coii\e' 8  Reminiscences 
of  Coleridge  and  Soulhey ;  Lady  Blessington's 
Conversations  with  Lord  Byron ;  Selden's  TabU 
Talk;    Talfourd's  Letters  of  Lamb;   Goethe's 
Correspondence  with  Bettina  Brentano ;  and  the 
two    freshly    issued    works.    Autobiographical 
Recollections  of  Charles  Leslie,*  and  the  Final 


•  AirroBioQRAPmoAL  RscoLucnoirs.  By  the  late  Chas. 
;  Robert  Leslie,  R.  A.;  Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay 
;  on  Iiealie  as  an  Artist,  and  Selections  from  his  ComB- 

pondence,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.    1  vol,  12mo.,  with 
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Reviewer  to  say,  "He  never  seemed  to  have 
too  much  of  one  quality  or  too  little  of  another." 
Especially  free  was  he  from  every  sign  of  jeal- 
ousy or  unkindness  toward  his  contemporaries, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  his  devotion  to  his  art 
V  made  him  naturally  ambitious  of  personal  die- 


Jfemoriah  of  TTiomas  Hood.*  As  the  latest 
additions  to  this  charming  catalogue  we  select 
these  two  works  for  the  further  illustration  of 
our  subject.  Taken  together,  they  furnish  us 
with  the  literary  and  art  history  of  England 
for  the  last  half  century. 

The  editor  of  Leslie's  Recollections^  Mr.  Tom  \  tinction,  and  a  just  denouncer  of  sestheiic  pra- 
Taylor,  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  **  Our  \  tension.  Of  his  friend  Hay  don  he  could  not 
American  Cousin, '^  and  other  plays,  of  numer-  \  draw  a  severer  portrait  than  this: 
ous  clever  jeu  d*esprits  in  "Punch,"  and  of  ^  "In  judging  of  Haydon's  character  it  is  fair 
various  pathetic  and  humorous  ballads  in  "Once-  \  to  consider  what  he  did  not,  as  well  as  what  he 
a-Week,'*  and  other  periodicals,  etc.  Better  \  did;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that,  through  all  tlie 
than  these,  however,  as  disciplinary  steps  ^  extremes  of  mental  agony  he  suffered,  and  witli 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  like  the  >  his  sanguine  and  ardent  temperament,  he  never 
present,  are  certain  delightful  criticisms  on  art  >  gamed,  or  sought  relief  from  his  sufferings  by 
and  artists,  which,  within  a  few  years,  have  ^  drinking.  Indeed,  whatever  were  his  faulty 
given  him  a  plaOe  among  the  best  art  critics  in  \  he  seems  to  have  had  no  low  vices ;  and  in  his 
England.  This  preparatory  work  found  its  ]  family  he  was  as  good  a  husband  and  father  as 
first  enlarged  outlet  in  the  Autobiography  of  \  a  man  always  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  could 
Haydon^  a  more  diflBcult  and  unsatisfactory  \  be — no  doubt,  a  much  better  husband  and 
labor  than  the  present,  from  the  more  equivocal  \  father  than  many  a  man  who  never  knew  any 


and  painful  life  which  Haydon  led.  In  his  \ 
character  were  united  many  of  the  faults  and  1 
infirmities  of  genius,  while  his  life  was  crowded  < 
with  most  of  its  sufferings,  and  cheered  by  \ 
few  of  its  rewards.  The  career  of  Leslie  pre-  | 
sented  none  of  these  wayward  features.  Though  \ 
born  in  London,  the  painter  was  of  American  \ 
parentage,  and  when  five  years  of  age  was  \ 
brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
Leslie  being  engaged  in  business  in  Philadel-  ' 
phia.  Here  the  boyhood  of  the  future  artist ' 
was  spent,  and  his  education  given  him,  while  ; 
his    manhood    again  was    chiefly  passed    in  \ 


but  easy  or  affluent  circumstances." 

The  kindliness  of  Leslie's  nature  took  delight 
in  incidents  like  the  following : 

"  I  once  found  Coleridge  driving  the  balls  on 
a  bagatelle  board  for  a  kitten  to  run  after  them. 
He  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  the  little  thing 
turned  its  back  to  the  balls  it  seemed  to  forget 
all  about  them,  and  played  with  ita  tail.  *I 
am  amused,'  he  said,  *with  their  little,  short 
memories.' " 

Or  this,  of  Rogers  and  Sidney  Smith : 
"  Mr.  Rogers  told  me  that  Smith  received 
invitations  to  dine  with  Whitebread  and  witJi 


England.     Nothing  violent  or  remarkable  is  \  some  peer,  at  the  same  time.     He  accepted 
furnished  in  the  story  of  his  life,  and,  com-  \  Whitebread's,  and  wrote  to  the  peer  that  he 


pared  with  Haydon's,  it  is  unromantic  enough, 
just  winking  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  assertion, 
once  told  in  Leslie's  hearing — "I  never  knew 
a  man  of  genius — and  I  have  known  many — 
who  could  be  regular  in  all  his  habits,  but  I 
have  known  many  a  blockhead  who  could." 
There  is  this,  however,  as  a  mitigation,  that 
Sir  Walter  himself  was  not  irregular. 

After  looking  upon  the  winning  portrait 
prefixed  to  the  volume  of  Recollections,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  attractive  qualities  of  the 
man.  We  have  rarely  looked  upon  features 
more  unmistakably  indicative  of  native  sweet- 
ness and  urbanity,  refinement  of  character, 
and  intellectual  capacity.     And  indeed,  Mr. 


was  *  engaged  to  dine  with  the  groat  fermentator 
in  Chiswell  street.'  But  putting  his  answew 
into  the  wrong  covers,  his  excuse  to  the  peer 
i^ent  to  the  brewer,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  White- 
bread  replied,  » The  great  fermentator  is  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Smith  for  giving  him  the  pre- 
ference. *  *  I  have  received  your  ladyship' s  note, 
and  kill  myself  on  the  spot.'  " 

The  artist's  life  was  a  sweet,  quiet  stream^ 
enriched  by  the  endearments  of  friends,  and  a 
devoted  family  Circle.  To  the  last  he  enjoyed 
the  intimacy  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
day,  and  the  Recollections  include  anecdotes  of 
every  name  famed  in  English  art,  literature, 
and   politics,   during    the  last  half   century. 


Leslie  possessed  all  these,  with  that  rare  bal-  \  Especially  do  we  prize  it  for  the  full  and  int«- 
ance  of  power,  which  has  induced  the  Quarterly  \ 


*  MEMoitiAijs  OF  Thomas  Hood.  Collected,  Edited,  and 
Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  with  a  Prefoce  and  Notes 
by  his  Son.  Illustrated  with  Copies  fh>m  hia  Own 
Sketches.    2  vols.,  16mo.    Boston:  Tioknor  k  Fields,  i 


resting  correspondence  with  Washington  Irving 
which  it  presents.     The  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book  was  Mr.  Leslie's  warmest  and  most  faith- 
ful friend. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
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connnendation  of  the  two  quietly  luxurious 
volumes  commemorative  of"  Thomas  Hood- 
Poor  Tom  Hood  I  These  are  indeed  the  Final 
Memorials  of  that  most  genial  of  wits,  most 
tender  of  fathers,  and  kindest  of  friends,  Li 
compiling  these  last  testimonials  to  one  so 
universally  admired  and  lamented,  his  children 
disclaim  all  ambition  of  *'fine  biographical 
writing."  They  hint  at  what  we  have  all  along 
maintained,  and  present  a*  morsel  of  wisdom 
when  they  say — "  We  have  seen  too  many  great 
men  fail  in  that  art,  and  we  feel  no  desire  to 
emulate  them."  Nevertheless,  their  work  is 
done  serviceably  and  well.  The  natural  prompt- 
ings of  the  heart  while  lingering  over  so 
pleasantly  melancholy  a  task  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  stimulating  feeling 
and  awaking  old  recollections,  had  been  tame 
indeed  not  to  have  kindled  into  words  of  elo- 
quence and  beauty.  Every  page  of  the  narra- 
tive exhibits  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  feel- 
ing which  is  far  superior  to  the  finest  language 
wrought  by  artistic  design.  Of  the  n^ner  of 
the  Memorials,  the  London  Spectator  says : 

**  The  children  of  Thomas  Hood  have  wisely 
chosen  to  make  him  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  biographer,  the  means  at  their  disposal 
being  not  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  and  very 
precious  in  kind.  They  consist  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  intimate  friends  chiefly  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  writer's  life,  and  these  the 
editors  have  connected  together  by  a  modest 
thread  of  explanation  and  comment,  derived 
firom  their  recollections  of  a  father  who  was 
the  playfellow  of  their  childhood,  and  who 
made  them  his  close  companions  to  the  last. 
They  have  done  their  work  in  a  thoroughly 
filial  spirit,  free  from  all  desire  of  self-display, 
and  therefore  they  have  done  it  fittingly,  as 
every  judicious  reader  will  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge." 

Few  readers  who  knew  Tom  Hood  as  the 
brilliant  wit  and  the  editor  of  the  Comic  Annual, 
know  anything  of  his  life-long  lease  of  suffering. 
Without  placing  this  theme  unpleasantly  in  the 
foreground,  it  is  the  business  of  these  volumes 
to  narrate  the  struggles  and  trials  of  the  man, 
and  the  Christian  fortitude  with  which  he 
bore  up  beneath  them.  The  opening  chapter 
says: 

**  From  his  earliest  years,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  bright,  but  transient  gleams,  it  was  a 
hand  to  hand  struggle  with  straitened  means 
and  adverse  circumstances.  He  literally  ful- 
filled his  own  words,  and  was  one  of  the  'master- 
minds at  journey-work — moral  magistrates 
grea^  underpaid — immortals  without  a  living — 


menders  of  the  human  heart,  breaking  their 
own — miffhti/  intellects,  vnthout  their  mite,''' 

The  italics  are  our  own.  With  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life,  however,  no  man  ever  suffered 
less  in  spirit.  The  author  of  a  memoir  who 
said,  "  we  believe  his  mind  to  be  more  serious 
than  comic ;  we  have  never  known  him  laugh 
heartily  either  in  company  or  in  rhyme."  con- 
veys a  singularly  mistaken  idea  of  the  unfailini^ 
cheerfulness  and  spirit  of  Hood's  temper. 
These  volumes,  by  the  children  of  the  poet, 
familiarize  us  with  the  genial  tone  of  his  life, 
and  the  lovable  traits  of  his  character,  and  tell 
us  more  artlessly  and  truthfully  than  it  has 
ever  been  told  before,  how  beautifully  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  benevolent,  loving,  cheerful. 
Christian  gentleman,  husband,  father,  and 
friend. 

LETTERS    TO    THE    GIRLS. 

BY  ACNT  HATTIK. 
No.  X. 
I  had  a  present  this  morning,  girls,  and  I 
feel  like  writing  and  telling  you  all  about  it] 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  that  to-day  gave 
us  no  pleasant  sunrise.  The  mists  rose  up 
from  the  valley  and  river,  and  the  dull  gray 
clouds  hung  low  in  the  sky,  and  they  met  and 
wove  in  together  so  closely  that  not  a  single 
sunbeam  could  steal  through.  The  dew,  with- 
out one  sparkle,  hung  around  every  leaf  and 
spear  of  grass,  and  gave  back  a  shower  of  cold, 
disagreeable  drops  for  every  intruding  touch. 
The  vines  over  the  windows,  with  their  drenched, 
haK-open  blossoms  pressed  against  the  pane, 
made  the  room  look  so  cheerless  that  it  seemed 
as  if  everything,  in  doors  and  out,  was  awry. 
I  imagined  the  curtains  one-sided,  the  pictures 
not  parallel,  and  the  doors  creaked  as  if  the 
pervading  disagreeableness  was  fretting  them 
to  spoken  misery.  What  should  I  have  for 
dinner  ?  and  why  could  I  not  go  to  that  picnic  ? 
were  questions  that  came  in  naturally  to  dis- 
turb ;  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  and  having  a  good  cry,  for  I  must  confess 
that  Aunt  Hattie  is  jiot  so  far  removed  from 
girlhood  but  what  she  will  cry  sometimes,  when 
there  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the  kitchen-door. 
I  crushed  back  the  tears,  and  in  no  pleasant 
mood  went  to  admit  the  visitor.  Little  Lilly 
White,  with  her  bonnet  thrown, back  on  her 
neck,  and  her  dark  brown  curls  dancing  in  the 
breeze  about  her  red  cheeks,  like  the  humming 
birds  around  the  roses,  and  her  eyes  as  bright 
as  if  they  had  been  hoarding  up  sunshine  aU 
the  day  before,  stood  there  with  a  transparent 
vase  full  of  flowers. 
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**  Grandpa  sent  you  this,"  and  then  she  <  start,  and  grow,  and  send  out  new  shoots  every 
poised  her  dainty  foot  on  the  step  below,  and  \  day.  One  is  perfect  grace,  with  twining  ten- 
was  running  a  race  with  the  kitten  down  the  S  drils,  and  glossy  gpreen  leaves,  and  flowers  pure 
walk  almost  before  I  conld  say  *Hhank  you.''  >  and  white  as  the  cloud  billows;  and  the  otlier 
I  took  the  gift  into  my  hands,  seated  myself  in  ^  is  clothed  with  dull,  leaden  green  foliage,  and 
the  rocking-chair,  and  looked  it  over.  First,  \  sharp  thorns  gristle  on  every  branch,  and  ike 
there  was  a  heavy  inlaying  of  moss,  and  then  <  whirls  of  dull  red  flowers  send  out  a  disagree- 
bedded  in  it,  were  a  few  fragrant  syringas,  \  able  smell.     We  prune  it,  and  try  to  bend  the 


•some  moss  rosebuds,  a  crimson  and  a  scarlet 
rose,  and  a  few  pansies,  a  trailing  niyrtle,  here  ! 
and  there,  laid  against  the  heart  of  a  rose,  and  \ 
nestled  around  a  pansy,  wove  it  all  together, ! 
like  a  coronal  of  beautiful  gems  in  emerald 
setting,  and  the  grace,  beauty,  and  complete- 
ness came  to  my  soul  like  the  lullaby  of  a 
mother  to  her  babe,  and  the  discord  became 
tuned  to  harnH>ny.  There  was  no  more  trouble 
about  dinner.  Had  I  not  potatoes  and  fish, 
and  ingredients  for  a  half  dozen  kinds 
ef  puddings !  was  not  staying  at  home,  and 
having  a  nice  romp  with  baby,  and  chat  with 
husband  and  children,  and  perhaps  a  visit  to 
the  falls,  in  the  carriage,  just  at  night,  better 
than  three  picnics  ?  The  room  looked  as  bright 
as  if  flooded  with  light,  and  I  went  about  my 
work  with  a  smile  in  my  eyes  and  a  song  on 
my  lips,  in  perfect  forgetfulness  of  the  gray 
mist,  and  the  torn,  weeping  blossoms  that  still 
leaned  against  the  pane. 

I  know  you  are  disappointed,  girls,  about  my 
present;  you  thought  it  was  either  a  chased 


ungainly  stalks  into  shape,  but  it  is  unsightly 
still,  and  every  branching  shoot  is  a  new  an- 
noyance to  the  sight.  The  life  inherent  in 
each  shows  itself  in  leaf,  form,  and  blossom; 
and  so  with  our  souls.  If  they  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  unselfishness,  humble-mindedness, 
love,  and  a  true  desire  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us,  those  affections 
that  flow  down  through  daily  prayer  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  Good,  then  our  words  and 
actions  will  be  lovely  and  symmetrical,  and 
will  come  like  welcome  incense  to  the  hearts 
around  us.  They  will  bring  no  tears  of  wonnded 
pride,  no  repulsive  shuddering,  as  if  a  careless 
hand  wy  pressing  sharp  thorns  amid  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  soul,  and  leaving  them  all  torn 
and  bleeding.  It  may  be  nothing  but  the  gift 
of  a  smile,  a  kind  word,  a  clasping  of  the  arm 
around  the  waist,  or  a  vase  of  flowers  like  mine, 
that  none  of  us  are  too  poor  to  bestow,  yet 
they  will  be  welcome  for  the  love  and  disinter- 
estedness that  prompts  them — the  life  within 
flowing  out  in  the  act,  will  make  them  fit  and 
opportune,  even  as  the  life  in  our  beautiful 


There  ^ 

I  "  THEY  ALSO   SERVE,  WHO   ONLY  STAJBD 

\  AND  WAIT." 


gold  pen,  or  an  escritoir,  or  perhaps  a  dainty 

writiQg-desk  to  pen  the  *<  Letters  to  the  Girls  "  >  plant  makes  each  shoot  "  a  thing  of  beauty 

upon,  or  some  other  valuable  gift;  but  only  >  joy  forever.*' 

some  flowers,  and  that,  with  a  few  other  things,  |      Berea,  Ohio. 

is  what  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about — a  ^ 

simple  bouquet,  that  only  cost  the  time  of> 

gathering,  and  yet,  it  made  me  happy ! 

is  all  around  us  sorrow !     Each  heart,  at  times, 

hath  its  grief.     Some  hide  it  under  a  smiling  > 

countenance  and  merry  laugh,  and  some  put  >  *'*'  '>a.ist. 

on  a  haughty  air,  and  such  is  the  perversity  of  >  The  strong  heart  longs  to  battle  in  the  strife, 

human  nature,  proudly  turn   away  from   all  \     And  chafes  beneath  the  corbing  hand  of  Fate ; 

proff'ered  sympathy,  though   their  hearts  are  j  Man  would  he  foremost  in  the  game  of  life, 

pining  for  it,  and  need  it  as  much  as  the  portu-  I     And  buckles  on  his  armor  with  a  heart  elate. 

laccas  need  the  invisible  fingers  of  light  to  open  >  Equipped,  he  sallies  forth—to  win  or  die, 

each  folded  petal  to  the  day.     It  is  so  pleasant  >      Nerved  for  the  conflict,  be  it  what  it  may ; 

to  make  others  happy  by  bestowing  gifts,  that  \  ^^'^  ^^  ^»  banner's  writ,  « I'U  try, '  TH  try/  ^ 

,,  ,        ^       .      A  V  X  Ai    *  1      X      The  motto  that  will  conquer  in  the  wildest  fray, 

we  all  love  to  give  them — but  that  wo  are  too  ^  ^  "^ 

poor,  or  how  to  do  it,  or  in  what  manner,  often  >  p^^^^^y  ^^^  breasts  the  tempest  and  the  gale, 
makes  us  undecided  till  the  occasion  passes,  |      E^^it^nt  in  the  knowledge  of  his  power, 
and  some^  heart  goes   on  uncheered,  and  we  ^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^.^  ^^  s„^h  word  as/atV, 
have  lost  the  reward  that  springs  from  a  gene-  ^      Courage,  his  peerless,  glorious,  priceless  dower, 
rous   action.     There  is  but   one  rule ;   we  set  v  There's  something  bright  to  look  on  in  this  life, 
out  two  plants  in  our  garden ;  each  has  a  thread-  j      That  bids  each  drowsy  power  "  Awake !  awake !" 
like  stem  and  four  leaves ;  we  treat  them  exactly  >  And  though  the  way  be  dark— with  dangers  rife, 
alike,  stir  the  mold,  and  water  them,  and  they  i     Never,  oh !  never !  honor's  post  forsake. 
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>  dotted  about,  up  to  the  very  topmost  point, 
(  where,  towering  aboTe  them  all,  stood  a  yener- 


Yet,  there's  another  life — more  silent  far, 
Where  hope  of  victory  cheers  not  on  the  way, 

A  Ufe  like  violets  fragrant,  or  the  twinkling  star,      ^  able-looking,  portly  church,  so  massive,  so  huge, 
Whost  soft,  sad  beams,  over  the  still  earth  stray;  c  ^j.^^^  ^ut  for  the  tall  tower,  it  might  have  been 

( taken  for  a  fortress. 

I  Its  ponderous  doors  stood  invitingly  open, 
(  and  the  interior  wore  such  a  cool,  pleasant  look, 
I  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  enter  and 
S  examine  the  structure.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
\  pocket  edition  of  our  own  St.  Paul's,  roughly 
I  bound  in  brick.  There  was  a  glorious  old 
\  window  at  the  furthest  end  that  would  have 
c  delighted  an  antiquary ;  and  then  the  wide, 
<  cold-looking  pavement  was  literally  a  mosaic 

And  horbrowwith  a  bright  wreath  shaU  be  crowned,  5  ^^j.j^  ^f  ^l^  D^t^.^  coate-of-arms,  and  famUy 

I  crests,  and  official  titles.     All  the  Governors- 


Whore  gentle  deeds  life's  wayfarer  shall  crown, 
And  holy  words-ra  blessing  and  a  prayer — 

Shall  fall  from  kindly  lips,  far  down 
Into  sad  hearts  oppressed  by  care. 

And,  as  the  lily  by  the  water's  shore, 
Blooming  in  silent  loveliness  and  £praoe, 

The  beanty  of  this  life  shall  more  and  more 
Be  gazed  on  in  the  wave's  reflecting  face ; 

Ite  fragrance  will  be  shed  far,  far  around. 
Its  beauty  will  delight  the  gazer's  eyoy 


Pore  water-lilies  from  Life's  stream  on  high. 


General  of  India,  and  Commanders-in-Chief, 


Cares  will  come  dark  along  this  quiet  way, 
.    And  sorrows  sometimes  shroud  the  soul,  ^^^^    Councillors  Extraordinary,   appeared  to 

Yet  o'er  these  clouds  the  soft  sunshine  will  stray ^  hfiTe  come  to  be  buried  in  Ceylon,  perhaps  on 


After  long  striving  she  shall  reach  the  goaL 

This  life  of  patient  toil  is  hard  to  live — 
Life's  active  ftri/e,  with  heart  olate. 

She  could  exultant  bear ;  yet,  cease  to  strive — 
"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


THE    LILY    AND    THE    ROSE. 


\  account  of  the  fine  view  from  this  church.  At 
)  any  rate,  there  they  all  were,  and  I  could  but 

>  examine  the  singular  collection  of  names  and 

>  dignities.     I  t^ed  to  count  up  all  the  official 

>  titles,  but  grew  tired  at  the  two-hundreth. 
There  was  one  small  white  stone  which,  from 

( its  singular  .simplicity,  stood  so  prominent 
:  among  the  curiously  wrought  monuments,  that 
)  I  wondered  what  had  brought  the  humble  slab 

A  traveler  in  far  countries,  I  have  beheld  ^  there,  and  what  might  be  its  history.  It  was  a 
many  lovely  spots,  but  few  that  I  remember  ^  small  smooth  tablet,  with  no  other  device  or 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  the  picturesque  ("mark  upon  it  than  a  Lily  beside  a  Rose.  As  I 
beauties  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Situated  in  l  stood  pondering  on  this,  my  eye  caught  the 
the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  <  figure  of  a  venerable,  gray-headed  man,  in  an 
Hindost^,  it  enjoys  the  soft  coolness  of  the  \  old-fashioned  garb,  who  approached,  leaning  on 
sea  breezes,  blended  with  the  rich  tropical  cli-  \  a  staff. 

mate  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  I  never  wearied  >  The  antique-looking  Dutchman  accosted  me, 
of  wandering  amidst  its  palm  topes,  its  bamboo  \  and,  pointing  to  the  stone  on  which  I  had  been 
avenues,  and  its  spice  groves.  \  gazing,   informed  me  that  there  was  a  tale 

Some  of  my  most  pleasant  days  in  the  East  i  attached  to  the  tablet  of  no  common  interest, 
were  spent  in  traversing  the  quiet,  shady  lanes  <  and  that  if  I  would  accompany  him  to  his 
that  are  so  thickly  scattered  about  the  outskirls  S  dwelling  close  by  he  would  gladly  recount  to 
of  the  capital,  Colombo.  Hidden  away  from  >  me  as  much  as  he  remembered  of  the  story, 
the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the  noise  of  the  black  J  Following    my    new    acquaintance    fVom    the 


world  about  them,  the  dwellings  of  the  old 
Dutch  Burghers  appear  like  so  many  snug! 
rabbit-warrens ;  nothing  but  the  cool  sea-breeze  ! 
ever  intrudes  within  those  green  solitudes.  As  ' 
for  the  sun,  it  has  not  been  seen  amongst  them  ' 
for  many  a  long  day — not  since  the  palms  and  ; 
the  pomegranates  were  three  years  old — and ; 
that  wasn't  last  week. 
^  It  was  during  one  of  my  frequent  rambles 
about  those  cool  green  places,  upon  hot  tropical 
afternoons,  when  the  sun  was  about  to  take  a  < 
sea-bath,  that  I  found  myself  on  the  summit  of  < 
a  lofty  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  town  < 


church,  and  passing  a  short  distance  down  the 
shady  hill-side,  we  turned  into  a  cool,  pleasant- 
looking  garden,  and  there,  in  a  wide  veranda, 
seated  in  a  delightfully  easy  ebony  chair,  and 
sipping  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee,  I  listened  to 
the  tale  of  the  old  Dutchman,  and  which  I  will 
now  recount  in  substance,  if  not  in  style,  as  I 
then  heard  it  related. 

It  was  in  the  year  1782,  when  Ceylon  was  as 
yet  under  the  Dutch  rule,  that  one  of  the 
richest  annual  fleets  ever  known  in  these  seas 
arrived  from  Europe.  Besides  a  most  valuable 
cargo,  there  was  a  crowd  of  passengers  of  all 


and  harbor.    Fine  old  red-bricked  houses  lay  ^  ranks,  and  amongst  these  came  Jan  Van  de 
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Graaf,  the  Governor's  son,  a  young  man 
some  acquirements,  but  whose  good  promises 
had  been  blighted  by  a  course  of  dissipation  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  By  the  same  fleet 
arrived  two  young  passengers  from  Haarlem — 
brother  and  sister — Rose  and  Walter  Pleyden. 
The  maiden  had  attracted  the  notice  of  more 
than  one  young  Dutch  official  on  the  very  tedious 
voyage  of  eleven  months,  and  amongst  others, 
that  of  Jan ;  but  she  wisely  declined  receiving 
attentions  from  any  until  she  should  find  her- 
self under  her  father's  protection  in  Ceylon.  It 
was,  indeed,  whispered  about  amongst  the 
passengers,  that  a  young  minister,  one  Arnold 
Meyer,  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful 
Rose,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  reason ; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  ecclesiastic 
giving  daily  instruction  to  Walter,  and  thus 
being  thrown  into  close  acquaintance  with  the 
sister. 

Blooming   with    vigorous   health,    cheerful 
almost  to  merriment,  and  bursting  into  opening 
womanhood.  Rose  seemed  a  picture  of  the  name 
she  bore,  and  was  indeed  known  in  the  fleet  as 
the  <*  Haarlem  Rose."      Walter,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  delicate  in  health,  and  reserved  in 
his  manners;  and,  some  years  younger  than 
his  sister,  needed  from  her  all  the  fond  love  \ 
and  care  she  gave  him.     He  looked,  as  he  was  < 
called,  the  "Lily,"  and  as  they  walked  up  the  \ 
landing-plftce  at    the  port,   beside  the  mild,  \ 
thoughtful  minister,  Arnold,   they  seemed  a ' 
group  of  exotic  flowers,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  sallow  faces  of  the  colonial  Dutch,  and 
the  sable  countenances  of  the  mixed  Cingalese, 
Malabars,  and  Malays,  who  lined  the  beach  to 
welcome  the  new-comers  from  Europe. 

That  day  proved  a  sad  one  to  the  children  of 
the  late  Captain  Pleyden.  His  house  stood  at 
the  south  drawbridge  of  the  fort,  to  receive 
them;  but  there  was  no  parent  to  welcome 
them  to  a  father^s  home.  He  had  died  three 
months  before  their  arrival,  and  they  now  found 
Uiemselves  orphans,  and  all  but  friendless,  in 
this  strange,  unknown  land.  Stunned  and 
bewildered  amidst  their  sorrow,  they  needed  all 
the  consolation  and  kind  offices  Arnold  Meyer  ^ 
could  give  them.  Walter  lay  ill  for  some  days ; 
but  Rose  found  new  courage  with  this  trial,  and, 
radiant  with  hope  and  love,  and,  better  still, 
with  faith,  cast  off  her  grief  as  useless  to  the 
dead,  and  more  so  to  the  living.  It  required 
all  her  woman's  energy  and  calmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  all  Arnold's  good  judgment,  to  see  a 
way  before  them;  but,  when  every  difficulty 
had  been  well  weighed,  and  every  advantage 
.and  prospect  pondered,  and  there  no  longer 


appeared  a  doubt  as  to  her  course  of  action, 
she  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrying  out  her  plan. 

Their  patrimony,  the  house  in  the  fort,  was 
sold,  and  a  small  cottage  and  garden  rented 
outside  the  walls.  Their  new  domicile  was 
prettily  and  quietly  placed  on  some  rising 
ground  known  as  Hulfsdorp  Hill,  in  the  midst 
of  green  fields  and  rice  grounds. 

A  month  produced  a  perfect  revolution  in 
their  new  abode.  Walter  had  roused  himself, 
and  had  actually  been  found  digging  in  tii« 
garden  one  fine  cool  morning.  Rose  was  a 
perfect  female  Hercules— a  kind  of  fairy,  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers  of  transforma- 
tion within  her  own  household.  The  most  dis- 
tressing incongruities  about  their  domicile 
took  a  form  of  perfect  symmetry  at  her  bid- 
ding. Her  magic  fingers — and  very  pretty 
fingers  they  were — changed  deformity  into 
beauty  and  order.  Arnold  was  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  her  performances  every 
time  he  visited  them,  which,  let  it  be  said, 
happened  daily ;  and  the  great  marvel  was  that 
he  thoroughly  recovered  his  speech  after  these 
many  attacks. 

The  little  garden  and  shrubbery,  under  the 
direction  of  Rose,  and  with  the  aid  of  Walter 
and  Arnold,  soon  underwent  a  series  of.  trans- 
formations from  the  weedy  and  the  wild  to  the 
clean  and  neat,  and  lastly,  to  the  beautiful; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  following  monsoon;  when 
gentle  showers,  and  bright  skies,  and  cool 
evenings  aided  the  young  gardeners,  there  was 
such  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  floijjBrs  and 
shrubs,  and  creeping  plants,  that  even  the  old, 
cankery,  slow-growing  India-rubber  trees,  and 
the  sleepy  jamboes,  and  the  venerable  tama- 
rinds felt  quite  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
turned  over  no  end  of  new  leaves,  and  became 
suddenly  quite  fresh  and  vigorous,  and,  indeed, 
rather  fast  fellows. 

It  would  have  done  a  misanthrope  good  to 
have  seen  the  young  minister  doff  his  clerical 
garb  every  morning  at  day-break,  in  the  little 
shrubbery,  and  then  fall  valiantly  to  work  in 
the  kitchen  garden  with  spade  or  hoe,  and  pre- 
pare the  ground  in  the  most  secular  style 
imaginable  for  knoll-khol,  bring-hall,  melons, 
and  all  sorts  of  curry-stuffs  and  pulse. 

In  these  occupations  time  passed  rapidly  and 
pleasantly,  especially  the  Sundays,  when  the 
little  party  had  their  sweet,  quiet  house,  and 
lovely  shrubberies  to  themselves,  and  when 
Arnold  brought  a  large,  heavy-looking  volume 
of  Dutch  dermons,  and  expounded  them  to  his 
attentive  listeners.  But,  amidst  all  this  present 
tranquillity.  Rose  did  not  let  the' future  escape 
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her  oare.  Their  slender  means  oould  not  last 
long,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  aid  from 
any  quarter,  save  from  Uiemselves.  She  had 
faith  in  herself,  and  felt  that  those  only  who  | 
help  themselyes  will  receive  help.  Walter 
could  do  but  little  beyond  using  his  pen,  and 
in  this  he  still  took  lessons  from  Arnold.  Rose 
was  a  skillful  needlewoman,  and  oould  work 
exquisitely  ai  lace.  She  resolved  to  devote 
her  leisure  time  to  the  preparation  of  superior 
Brussels  lace,  and  endeavor  thus  to  eke  out 
their  little  substance  until  Walter  might  be  able 
to  undertake  some  employment. 

It  was  a  happy,  glorious  day  when  Rose, 
smiling,  and  almost  beside  herself  with  delight, 
returned  from  the  Fort  with  the  proceeds  of  her 
first  lace-work.  Two  gold  mohurs  had  been 
paid  to  her  by  the  daughter  of  D' Almeida,  the 
rich  Portuguese  pearl-merchant,  who  had,  be- 
sides, desired  her  to  bring  more.  The  cottage 
seemed  a  perfect  palace,  now  that  prosperity 
began  to  dawn.  The  shrubbery  appeared  of  a 
lovelier  green,  the  flowers  seemed  to  blossom 
more  brightly,  and  the  birds  to  be  singing 
sweeter  and  more  cheerfully  than  before.  She 
toiled  yet  more  earnestly;  the  days  were  far 
too  short  for  her,  and  as  she  worked  and  sang 
while  Walter  studied,  she  dreamed  of  a  long 
and  happy  future — of  bright,  sunny  days,  and 
unalloyed  pleasure — in  which,  somehow,  Arnold 
became  mingled,  she  did  not  quite  know  how, 
nor  did  she  ask  herself;  she  was  content  to  go 
on  dreaming,  and  working,  and  singing. 

Soon  after  this  an  incident  occurred  which 
for  a  time  disturbed  the  happy  harmony  of  the 
orphan  family.  Rose  was,  as  usual,  at  work, 
and  singing  one  of  her  merry  Dutch  airs,  when 
she  was  startled  by  the  presence  of  Jan  De 
Graaf,  the  dissipated  son  of  the  governor.  He 
had  seen  her  at  the  house  of  D' Almeida,  to 
whose  daughter  he  had  been  paying  great  at- 
tention, and,  struck  by  her  simple  manners 
and  radiant  beauty,  he  determined  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  begun  on  their  voyage.  The 
visitor  was  received  with  honest,  hearty  wel- 
come, softened  by  the  respect  felt  for  his  rank, 
so  that  Jan  began  to  flatter  himself  that  his 
visit  was  not  displeasing  to  the  fair  maiden; 
and,  as  he  strutted  homeward,  he  already  con- 
sidered the  little  Haarlem  Rose  as  his  own. 

The  visit  was  renewed,  and  that,  too,  in  such 
a  marked  manner  as  caused  Rose  some  anxiety. 
Jan  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  motives 
for  his  calls,  which  soon  became  frequent,  until 
she  gave  him  to  understiMad  that  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  their  positions  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  receive  his  attentions,  and  begged 


him  not  to  persecute  her  with  visits  which 
could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  them  both.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Rose  hud  so  soon  been  relieved  from 
this  unscrupulous  visitor,  had  he  not  one  day 
encountered  Arnold  at  the  cottage,  who,  know- 
ing well  his  character,  gave  him  such  a  stem 
reception  as  eff'ectually  banished  him  from  that 
peaceful  home. 

Months  passed  onward.  All  again  went 
smoothly  and  happily,  and  the  unwelcome  in- 
truder and  his  hateful  visits  were  alike  forgotten. 
The  brightness  of  that  sunny  spot  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  be  isullied  at  a  time  when  least 
expected.  Arnold  entered  the  cottage  one 
calm,  lovely  evening,  pale  and  sorrowfuL  He 
had  that  evening  received  notice  from  the  office 
of  the  Presbyter-General  of  Ceylon,  to  depart 
for  the  small  island  of  Delft,  on  the  morrow, 
and  there  perform  ministerial  duties  for  three 
years.  This  island  was  a  wild,  barren  spot, 
inhabited  solely  by  natives,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Government  stud  pf  horses,  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mainland,  with  which  there  was 
only  a  monthly  communication.  An  appoint- 
ment to  the  sinecure  office  of  minister  was  con- 
sidered, as  it  really  was,  tantamount  to  banish- 
ment. The  news  seemed  to  have  almost  para- 
lyzed the  faculties  of  the  young  clergyman,  and 
it  was  not  until  Rose,  with  a  gayety  and  cheer- 
fulness that  she  little  felt,  at  heart,  dwelt  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  time  would  fly — ^how 
he  could  study  in  that  solitary  island — and 
how  glad,  how  delighted  they  should  bo  to 
welcome  him  back — that  he  began  to  look 
calmly  upi}n  his  departure  as  a  thing  that  must 
be^  He  had  no  friends  to  intercede  for  him, 
and,  being  unconscious  of  enemies,  and  at  a 
loss  to  divine  whence  the  blow  came,  or  why, 
speculation  was  useless. 

The  three  passed  a  sad  evening  together  in 
their  little  veranda,  arranging  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  garden  and  the  cottage,  and  how 
Walter  was  to  endeavor  to  obtain  employment, 
and  how  they  were  to  correspond  each  month 
until  those  three  dreadful  years  should  have 
passed  away,  and  then,  oh !  how  sweet,  how 
delightful,  would  be  their  meeting  again!  If 
the  gentle,  sorrowing  Rose  remembered,  during 
this  trying  evening,  that,  as  yet,  Arnold  had 
never  breathed  to  her  a  word  of  the  future — 
of  their  future — she  had  no  cause  to  do  so  any 
longer.  Before  leaving  her  he  extracted  from 
her  a  willing,  confiding  promise,  that  she  would 
be  his  bride  at  the  termination  of  his  exile. 
He-  left  them  late  that  night,  roused,  and 
cheered,  and  strengthened  by  the  loving  faith 
of  one  fond,  hopeM  heart ;  and  so  he  turned 
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away  from  ihem  more  happy  and  oheerfhl  than 
he  had  been  since  reoeiring  the  fatal  order. 
Rose,  feeling  that  the  task  was  done,  the  trial 
OTor,  burst  through  her  bonds  of  fortitude,  and, 
sinking  on  the  couch  where  lately  she  had 
talked  so  bravely,  gare  loose  to  all  her  sorrow, 
and  wept  both  long  and  bitterly. 

The  first  letter  from  the  banished  minister, 
telling  them  of  his  safe  arriyal  in  Delft,  found 
the  orphans  reconciled  to  their  new  solitude. 
Constant  employment  smoothed  oyer  their  new 
trial ;  and  when  they  read  Arnold's  cheerful, 
warm  epistle,  all  their  old  happiness  seemed  to 
reTive.  The  letter  had  been  read  and  re-read 
until  Rose  knew  every  word  by  heart,  and  then 
it  was  locked  up  safely  in  their  little  ebony 
cabinet  that  stood  shining,  with  monsters* 
heads  and  fishes'  tails,  in  the  centre  of  their 
sitting-room.  They  were  determined  to  make 
a  night  of  it,  in  their  own  simple  manner,  and 
to  haye  their  supper  in  the  lawn,  under  the 
great  jambo  tree  amongst  the  pomegranates,  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  this  first  letter  from 
Arnold.  They  had  new  milk,  and  plantains, 
.  and  Ihitch-cakes,  and  Cingalese-biscuits,  and 
mangoes — in  short,  the  most  costly  things  they 
could  find  in  their  refectory ;  and,  to  make  the 
banquet  complete,  they  sat  upon  the  soft,  warm 
grass,  while  Rose,  in  her  sweetest  voice,  sang 
some  old  Dutch  melodies  so  dear  to  Arnold,  and 
sang  them,  too,  right  joyf\illy,  and  with  such 
spirit  that  she  was  quite  unconscious,  until  she 
had  finished,  of  the  presence  of  a  third  party, 
who  stood  at  some  short  distance,  listening  to 
her  song. 

The  stranger  was  an  old  man,  dressed  id  a 
plain  brown  overcoat  and  boots;  indeed,  so 
plain  was  his  dress  that  one  might,  at  first,  have 
fancied  him  to  belong  to  the  humbler  classes ; 
but  there  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  his  movements, 
and  in  his  very  voice,  which,  whilst  you  were 
pleased  by  it,  raised  also  a  feeling  of  respect. 
Seating  himself  between  them,  on  the  grass, 
the  visitor  partook  of  their  simple  meal,  and 
then  begged  so  kindly  that  Rose  would  sing  one 
more  of  her  pretty  airs,  that  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate,  and,  in  fact,  sang  a  whole 
bookful  of  them,  much  to  the  stranger's  de- 
light. 

In  the  ftiUness  of  her  young  heart.  Rose  re- 
lated to  the  old  man  all  their  little,  simple 
history,  with  the  exception  only  of  Arnold  and 
his  share  in  the  episode,  with  all  of  which  the 
stranger  seemed  deeply  interested.  Before 
quitting  them  he  promised  to  use  what  little 
influence  he  possessed  amongst  the  officials  to 
procure  some  light  employment  for  Walter, 


which  would  be  a  beginning  for  him,  and  thus 
help  the  economy  of  their  little  household. 

Days,  and  almost  weeks,  passed  on,  but  no 
word  of  the  stranger,  no  fulfillment  of  his  pro- 
mise.   Walter  felt  inclined  to  consider  him 
faithless,  but  Rose  urged  that  there  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  his  promises; 
she  had  faith  in  his  fine,  open  countenance, 
and  manly  bearing.    Sure  enough,  the  littlt 
creature  proved  a  very  witch  at  predictions, 
for,  a  morning  or  two  afterward,  Walter  was 
nearly  knocked  down  by  a  gigantio  dispatch, 
sealed  with  an  alarming  great  seal,  that  was 
put  into  his  hands  by  a  Lascoryn,  or  Qovem- 
ment-messenger,  in  full  uniform.    Whether  it 
was  that  Walter  feared  to  destroy  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  that  huge  seal,  or  that  he 
dreaded  its  containing  some  dangerous  com- 
bustible compound  that  would  instantly  explode 
with  the  slightest  friction,  is  not  certain,  but  he 
resolutely  declined  to  open  the  document,  and 
Rose  found  herself  compelled  to  do  so  for  him. 
Astonishment  and  joy  are  faint  and  feeble 
words  to  use  on  this  occasion  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  brother  and  sister  when  they 
found  the  letter  to  be  an  official  intimation  of 
the  appointment  of   Walter   to   the    post  of 
"writer**  in  the   Secret  department  of  the 
State-council  Office,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  rix- 
dollars  a  mopth.     It  exceeded  their  wildest 
anticipations,  and  amounted  almost  to  a  fairy 
impossibility ;  indeed,  if  there  had  been  time, 
and  he  could  have  been  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing at  that  moment,  Walter  woOld  have  run 
after  the  messenger  to  ask  if  it  were  not  a  mis- 
take. 

On  the  morrow  Rose  accompanied  her  brother 
as  far  as  the  inner  draw-bridge  of  the  Fort, 
and  there  left  him,  full  of  anxiety  and  ner- 
vousness about  his  duties.  To  have  seen  him 
crossing  the  parade  ground  at  that  moment, 
one  might  have  thought  he  was  going  to  exe- 
cution, so  pale  and  frightened  was  he.  In  the 
evening  he  reached  home  an  altered  being,  so 
delighted  with  his  work,  and  so  pleased  with 
the  gentleman  who  had  instructed  him  in  his 
duties,  that  he  felt  quite  at  home  there,  and 
actually  longed  for  the  next  day  to  come.  He 
fancied  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  their 
stranger  friend  in  one  of  the  large  stone  offices ; 
but  the  people  were  all  so  quiet,  the  desks  so 
largo,  and  the  ink-horns  stared  him  so  hard  in 
the  face,  that  he  had  not  found  courage  to  ask 
about  the  old  gentleman. 

If  ever  there  was  a  happy  home — if  ever 
there  were  honest,  simple,  loving  hearts  in  this 
world,  they  were  now  to  be  found  at  the  cottage 
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of  Rose  Pleyden.  Arnold  wrote  in  good  ^  take  which  would  be  cleared  up  on  the  mor- 
spirits  about  his  studies  and  his  labors  in  Delft,  <  row,  he  parted  from  his  sister  as  calmly  as 
and  always  spoke  of  his  return  hopefully.  \  though  he  were  proceeding  to  the  Secret  De- 
Rose  toiled  and  sang,  and  worked  lace,  and  >  partment  to  copy  letters, 
made  the  garden  more  like  a  fairy-land  than  \  Rose  saw  her  brother  leave  with  an  uneasy 
ever,  while  Walter  became  quite  an  official  \  foreboding.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  on 
dignitary,  and  talked  about  dispatches  and  <  her  mind  as  to  the  perfect  innocence  of  Walter; 
secret  orders  of  State  as  though  they  were  ^  but  there  was  a  prophetic  sense  of  some  power- 
mere  waste-paper,  and  as  if  he  had  been  bom  S  ful  enemy  at  work  against  them,  which,  though 
in  the  State-office,  and  weaned  upon  real  com-  \  it  assumed  no  actual  shape,  was  ever  before 
missariat  ink.  c  her.     Bitterly  did  she  lament  the  absence  of 

The  peace  of  this  little  Dutch  paradise  was  I  Arnold,  who  at  this  moment  would  have  been 
fated  to  be  broken  by  an  evil  spirit.  Once  \  her  sure  and  steady  support, 
more  Jan — the  feared  and  hated  Jan — ^forced  \  Their  stranger  friend,  too,  could  she  but 
himself  upon  Rose  and  her  brother,  an  unwel-  )  find  him,  without  do^bt  he  would  aid  her,  with 
come  visitor.  Notwithstanding  her  expostula-  |  advice  at  least.  Whilst  these  thoughts  flitted 
tions,  the  ill-omened  intruder  was  not  easily  to  ^  rapidly  across  her  mind,  and  before  she  could 
be  foiled ;  and  treatment  that  would  have  stung  <  arrive  at  any  determination,  a  footstep  was 
an  honorable  mind  to  the  quick,  seemed  but  to  I  heard  upon  the  gravel-walk,  and  before  she 
lure  him  forward  more  eagerly.  Weeks  passed  \  could  rise  from  her  seat,  Jan  stood  before  her 
on,  until  the  patience  of  the  gentle  Rose  was  >  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  unwilling  hand, 
exhausted  by  the  frequency  and  duration  of  his  >  There  was  a  dogged  air  of  resolve  about 
visits.  She  saw  that  the  time  had'  come  when  ?  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  affectation  of 
he  must  be  shaken  from  Ifer  like  an  unclean  ?  calmness  and  politeness  which  assured  Rose  of 
thing,  as  he  was,  and,  nerved  by  her  own  purity  i  finding  anything  save  a  persecutor  in  him. 
and  goodness,  she  bade  him,  for  the  future,  <  Jan  did  not  keep  her  long  in  suspense,  but  at 
avoid  crossing  the  threshold  of  her  humble  \  once  opened  to  her  the  purport  of  his  visit.  It 
dwelling.  I  amounted  to  this :    that  her  brother's    guilt 

He  did  become  a  stranger  to  them ;  and,  \  was  capable  of  the  fullest  proof— evidence  was 
breathing  once  more  an  atmosphere  untainted  >  abundant ;  but  that  she  could  at  once  purchase 
by  his  presence,  they  began  to  forget  the  ]  his  freedom  by  bestowing  herself  on  him.  The 
Governor's  son,  and,  in  their  innocence,  to  \  morrow  would  be  New  Year's  Day,  and  the 
believe  that  he  had  forgotten  them.  But  when  ^  Governor  had  made  it  his  practice  to  grant  any 
they  thought  themselves  most  secure — when  all  I  boon,  even  to  the  saving  of  life,  that  should  be 
appeared  bright  and  happy  around  them — a  >  requested  on  that  day  by  any  of  his  children, 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  distance,  soon  to  ?  He  had  therefore  but  to  ask,  and  it  would  bfi 
scatter  all  their  dreams.  <  successful ;  and  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  bid 

It  was  the  New  Year's  Eve,  and  the  orphans  \  him  use  this  privilege, 
were  seated  on  the  little  lawn  before  their  cot-  \  Rose  heard  the  tempter  to  the  end.  At  first 
tage,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  from  the  moun-  I  she  felt  bewildered,  and  it  was  not  until  Jan 
tains,  and  dwelling  upon  the  bright  prospects  [  repeated  his  proposal  that  she  comprehended 
that  were  before  them ;  picturing  their  happi-  i  the  depth  and  villany  of  the  plot  against  her 
ness  when  next  Arnold — the  good,  much  loved  |  brother  and  herself.  Roused  by  the  wrong 
Arnold — should  pass  a  New  Year's  Day  with  I  attempted — strong  in  her  hate  of  cowardice  and 
them.  Rose  was  relating  some  of  her  recent  \  cruelty — she  dealt  such  scorn  upon  the  creature 
domestic  achievements,  when  a  Government  \  before  her,  that  his  mean  spirit  quailed  abashed, 
peon  advanced  through  the  garden  to  where  >  and  venting  execrations  deep  and  bitter,  he  left 
they  sat,  followed  by  three  Miday  soldiers,  and  ^  the  spot 

inquiring  of  the  astonished  Walter  his  name,  ]  Freed  from  his  cruel  presence,  all  her  fears 
told  him  that  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  \  and  sorrow  came  back  upon  her  heart;  aAd  as 
high  treason.  Without  listening  to  any  ques-  \  the  figure  of  her  young  brother,  chained  like 
Uons,  the  peon  proceeded  to  search  for  papers  >  a  felon  in  his  cell,  floated  before  her  eyes,  her 
and  letters,  and  having  eecured  all  that  were  to  I  resolution  failed,  and  gathering  up  her  strength, 
be  found  in  the  cottage,  ordered  the  soldiers  \  she  determined  on  the  sacrifice,  and  turned  te 
forward  with  their  prisoner.    Walter  showed  \  follow  Jan. 

no  signs  of  alarm.  His  perfect  innocence  im-  5  A  shadow  fell  across  her  path — and  there, 
pressing  him  with  a  beUef  that  it  was  a  mis-  \  before  her,  stood  the  stranger,  in  the  same  old 
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brown  ooat  and  slouch  hat  in  which  he  had  I  was  in  full  possession  of  all  the  foots  of  his 
first  visited  her.  As  he  led  her  gently  to  her  I  son's  unworthy  conduct, 
seat  under  the  large  mangoe-tree,  she  might  <  That  New  Year's  morning  broke  in  a  blaie 
have  seen  how  pale  was  the  old  man's  cheek,  I  of  light  and  softest  beauty,  known  only  in  the 
had  not  her  thoughts  been  elsewhere.  In  ^  Tropics.  Birds  of  unriyalled  plumage  sw^t 
spite  of  an  agitation  which  he  himself  felt,  he  i  through  the  fragrant  air,  and  carolled  sweetly 
endeayored  to  calm  her  spirit.  He  listened  to  <  amongst  leayes,  and  buds,  and  blossoms,  bathed 
her  tale  of  sorrow,  bidding  her  be  of  good  ^  in  the  richest  orient  tints.  Not  one  smallest 
cheer,  for  that  the  innocent,  though  crushed  c  cloud  dimmed  the  bright  face  of  that  blue 
for  a  time,  can  neyer  be  abandoned  by  Provi-  <  Tropic  heayen ;  not  a  wave  ruffled  the  ocean ; 
dence.  They  talked  long  upon  the  subject,  c  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  harmony;  no  pi#- 
and  Rose  dwelt  warmly  and  sisterly  upon  the  s  ture  met  the  eye  but  beauty.  Would  that  tbat 
impossibility  of  poor  Walter's  guilt.  The  ^  calm  and  chastened  scene  could  have  entered 
stranger  appeared  touched  and  conyinced  by  ^  and  sunk  deep  within  the  hearts  of  all  the 
her  arguments,  and,  indeed,  hinted  as  much ;  >  human  race,  and  so  giyen  them  to  taste  the 
but  how  was  the  proof  to  (e  best  secured.  He  e  gentle  love  of  that  first  day  of  a  new-bom 
suggested  an  appeal  to  the  Goyemor  on  the  i  year. 

morrow  by  Rose  in  person;  but  she  felt  ^  At  the  hour  arranged — ^not  one  second  later— 
so  timid,  especially  as  she  might  encounter  ^  the  little  Haarlem  Rose  stood  blushing  at  the 
Jan,  who  would  be  certain  to  influence  his  \  palaoe-gates,  wondering  at  her  own  courage, 
father.  The  stranger  offered  to  meet  her  {  She  found  resolution  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
at  the  Goyernor's  house,  and  accompany  her  \  liyeried  peons  who  stood  in  dignified  silence  at 
to  his  presence,  which  remoyed  all  doubts  c  the  great  stone  doorway ;  and  when  he  mo- 
and  fears,  and  she  consented  to  make  the  <  tioned  her  to  follow  him  up  those  wide  stone 
effort.  She  was  told  to  ask  for  *^  Master  ^  stairs  through  an  enormous  hall,  and  across 
Jacob  " — any  of  the  peons  would  show  her  <  yast  courts  and  terraces,  that  seemed  to  have 
where  he  was  to  be  found.  And  so  they  parted  >  neither  end  nor  beginning,  her  little  heart  beat 
for  that  night — ^he  with  sad  looks  and  heayy  [  quickly, 
heart,  she  radiant  with  hope  and  faith.  ^      They  passed  onward  through  many  noble 

I  must  now  turn  to  another  character,  who  c  piazzas  to  the  cool,  green  gardens  below,  where 
was  also  taking  an  actiye  part,  though  in  \  quiet,  shady  walks,  and  fountains,  and  green 
secret,  to  shield  the  guiltless.  Marie,  the  i  lawns  tempted  the  weary  footsteps.  The  peon 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  D' Almeida,  had  long  ^  paused  at  one  comer  of  this  flowery  paradise, 
observed  the  frequent  absence  of  Jan  de  Graaf,  \  and  waved  her  onward,  whilst  he  slowly  retired. 
and,  piqued  by  his  marked  indifference  to  her,  S  Beneath  a  wide-spreading  orange  tree  sat  Mas- 
had  placed  a  trusty  slave  to  watch  his  move-  I  ter.  Jacob,  lost  in  deepest  thought.  He  totk 
ments.  \  her  hand  almost  mechanioally,  and  bade  her 

So  weU  had  this  task  been  fulfilled,  that  <  sit  by  his  side  and  once  more  relate  all  her 
Marie  had  become  possessed  of  the  secret  of  ^  little  history,  which  she  did,  not  even  conceal- 
his  attachment  in  another  quarter,  and  of  his  S  ing  the  name  of  Arnold  and  their  betrothment. 
rejection  by  Rose.  Her  jealousy  of  the  pretty  >  When  this  was  ended  he  told  her  he  would  at 
lace-worker  was,  however,  turned  to  compas-  i  once  conduct  her  to  the  Governor,  at  which 
sion  when  her  faithful  spy  brought  word  I  Rose  felt  alarmed,  and  inquired  whether  he 
of  the  plotting  by  which  Arnold  had  been  <  would  receive  her  kindly, 
removed,  and  the  brother  now  consigned  to  s  "As  kindly  as  myself,"  was  the  brief  reply ; 
prison,  of  which  she  learned  ere  it  had  taken  S  and,  reassured^  Rose  walked  by  his  side  through 
place.  \  long  avenues  of  fiowering  shrubs  and  heavily 

Marie's  first  resolve  was  to  communicate  5  laden  fruit-trees,  to  the  large  stone  veranda 
with  Rose ;  but  she  remembered  how  powerless  I  skirting  the  Governor's  house.  Up  the  stairs, 
the  poor  girl  was  to  avail  herself  of  the  infer-  c  and  through  a  oonidor,  they  reached  the  haQ 
mation.  Her  next  determination  was  to  for- 1  of  audience,  where  groups  of  armed  natives, 
ward  to  the  Governor  himself  a  full  statement  <  dusky  riflemen,  and  swarthy  peons,  were  seal- 
of  the  whole  affair,  that  he  might  interpose,  S  tered  about,  with  hwe  and  there  a  gayly  dressed 
and  thus  save  his  son  from  the  oommission  of  \  ehief,  who  saluted  them  profoundly  as  they 
a  great  crime.    With  the  fullest  confidence  in  I  passed  along. 

hia  high  sense  of  justice,  she  4cted  at  once  on  I     Master  Jacob  eonducted  the  agitated  girl 
the  impulse,  and,  ere  it  was  night,  the  Governor  ^  through  this  large  hall,  and  led  her  to  an 
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apartment  opening  from  one  extremity,  in 
which  were  a  desk  and  easy  chair,  and  other 
luxurious  fittings  peculiar  to  the  East.  It  was 
enclosed  with  lattices,  which  admitted  the 
morning  breeze,  cooled  by  contact  with  many 
fountains.  Flowering  creepers  lent  their  beauty 
and  their  fragrance  to  the  veranda,  and  gave 
the  room  an  air  of  refreshing  quiet  that  was 
truly  captivating. 

Leading  Rose  to  one  of  the  sumptuous  otto- 
mans, Jacob  laid  aside  his  slouch  hat,  and 
clapped  his  hands  twice.  The  sound  brought 
in  a  peon  through  one  of  the  side  doors,  who, 
receiving  some  order  in  the  Cingalese  tongue, 
disappeared  in  silence.  Rose  watched  Master 
Jacob  as  he  cast  aside  the  long  brown  overcoat 
in  which  she  had  always  seen  him,  and,  as  she 
looked  in  wonder  at  the  gorgeous  uniform  he 
wore  beneath,  the  truth  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  she  was  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Governor. 

The  words  of  Master  Jacob  were  true.  The 
Governor  spoke  to  her  so  kindly,  and  gently, 
and  fatherly,  that  her  courage  returned.  This 
was  needed,  for  at  that  moment  a  side  door 
opened  suddenly,  and  Jan  advanced  to  meet 
his  father  with  outstretched  hand;  but,  on 
observing  Rose,  he  started,  and  turned  pale. 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence.  At 
length  Jan,  with  quivering  lip,  stammered  out 
a  few  sentences  in  explanation,  but  was  waved 
aside  by  the  Governor,  who,  in  a  calm  and 
solemn  voice,  forbade  him  to  desecrate  (hat  day 
with  words  of  falsehood  and  deceit.  Then, 
ordering  him  to  be  silent,  he  told  Jan  how  his 
villany  had  come  to  light ;  how  his  plotting 
against  innocent  and  worthy  people  had  been 
discovered ;  and  how  he  had  traced  him  in  his 
intent  to  turn  the  privilege  of  mercy  on  that 
blessed  day  to  unlawful  purposes  and  cruel 
ends.  'Twas  now  his  turn  to  be  the  aecused, 
and  he,  the  parent,  would  adjudge  his  punish- 
ment. 

The  young  man,  awed  by  his  father's  stem 
countenance,  knelt  at  his  feet,  while  the 
Governor  pronounced  a  sentence  of  baniehment 
against  him.  The  lonely  island  to  which 
^^old  had  been  sent  was  to  be  his  abode  for 
years.  But,  before  the  guilty  man  had  risen 
flrom  the  ground.  Rose  knelt  there  too,  and 
pleaded  for  him.  All  that  her  kind  and  gentle 
heart  could  suggest  was  employed  in  the  cause 
of  mercy.  The  father  shook  his  head,  though 
the  tears  that  filled  his  eyed  told  how  gladly, 
were  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  be  would 
yield.  But  when  she  pleaded  bis  own  plighted 
word,  and  begged  ftrom  bim  the  annual  gift  of 
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promised    pardou — ^the     New  Year's  boon  of 
mercy — the  parent's  heart  was  touched. 

It  was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten,  when  the 
son,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  shame, 
and  thoroughly  repentant,  approached  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  his  father,  and  also  hers 
who,  not  long  since,  he  had  so  deeply  injured. 
It  wanted  but  the  presence  of  poor  Walter, 
who,  a  few  moments  later,  entered  from  the. 
garden  as  gayly  as  though  the  previous  night 
had  been  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  company. 
It  scarcely  needs  me  to  relate  how  happy  was 
that  meeting.  None  seemed  more  pleased  than 
the  worthy  Governor,  who  insisted  that  the 
Pleydens  should  pass  the  New  Year's  Day  with 
him. 

The  beautiful  garden,  the  noble  terraces, 
the  fountains,  and  a  suit  of  rooms,  were  thrown 
open  to  them  as  their  own ;  and  Rose,  as  she 
trod  the  cool,  quiet  shades  of  that  vast  shrub- 
bery, felt  that  then  she  wanted  the  presence  of 
one  other  to  make  that  day  supremely  happy. 
Walter  guessed  her  feelings,  and  hinted  to  her 
how  easy  it  could  be  to  ask  the  kind  old 
Governor  to  restore  Arnold  firom  his  banish- 
ment. Perhaps  it  would.  She  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt,  and,  in  thinking  over  this, 
the  day  wore  on,  and  noon  and  the  Governor's 
commands  arrived  together.  They  were  bid- 
den to  prepare  attendai^ce  on  a  marriage. 

Rose  scarcely  knew  why,  but  she  mechani- 
cally clad  herself  in  a  beautiful  suit  of  wedding 
garments,  prepared  for  her  use,  and  even 
placed  a  bridal  wreath  in  her  hair,  just  to  sec 
how  it  looked  for  one  moment.  They  were 
summoned  to  the  audience-hall,  where  a  host 
of  officials  and  guests,  all  gayly  dressed, 
awaited  them ;  and  in  the  midst  stood  the  kind 
old  Governor. 

What  a  wonderful  day  that  same  New  Year's 
Day  was.  There  had  not  been  such  a  day  of 
excitement  in  Colombo  for  many  a  year — not 
since  the  Dutch  had  first  settled  there.  How 
happy  every  one  seemed,  and  how  bewildered 
the  lovely  Rose  looked,  and  how  the  people 
admired  her  as  she  was  led  up  the  aisle  of  the 
fine  old  church  by  the  fine  old  Van  de  Graaf, 
and  how  they  wondered,  not  less  than  she  her- 
self, why  she  wore  that  bridal-wreath,  and 
whether  the  Governor  was  going  to  marry 
her. 

Then,  when  Rose  was  led  to  the  altar,  and 
the  clergyman  asked  where  was  the  bride- 
groom— ^it  was  a  perfect  picture — ^a  study  for 
the  first  Dutch  masters — to  see  how  cunningly 
Master  Jacob  looked,  and  clapping  his  hands, 
watched  Rose  as  she  almost  fainted,  but*  not 
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quite,  at  beholding  none  other  than  Arnold 
enter  and  place  himself  quietly  at  her  side. 

That  was  a  little  bit  of  surprise  got  up  by 
the  Governor  for  his  own  gratification  and  their 
happiness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  how 
Arnold  had  been  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  plot 
against  Rose  had  been  disclosed ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  any  more  upon  the  consum- 
mation of  that  happy  day,  except,  perhaps,  to 
relate  how  a  right  bountiful  feast  was  pre- 
pared, and  how  festivities  were  kept  up  at  the 
Governor's  palace  until  twilight;  and  then, 
when  the  hour  for  dancing  came,  how  a  quiet 
little  party  drove  away,  no  one  knew  whither, 
in  two  or  three  carriages. 

Away  from  that  busy  scene,  out  through  the 
suburbs,  across  a  bridge,  and  then  deep  amongst 
some  shady  trees,  and  as  Rose  and  Walter,  and 
Arnold  and  Master  Jacob,  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey,  fresh  sounds  of  music  fell  softly 
on  their  ears.  A  thousand  brilliant  lights 
danced  from  as  many  shrubs;  trophies  and 
flower-decked  arches  graced  a  spacious  lawn, 
where  visitors  were  already  assembled.  Rose 
thought  that  mangoe-tree  was  not  a  stranger  to 
her,  and  the  large  orange-tree  and  the  lofty 
arecas,  how  like  they  were  to  those  in  her  own 
cottage  garden.  She  looked  for  a  moment  at 
Master  Jacob,  and,  as  he  bade  her  welcome 
home  again  with  one. of  his  quiet  smiles,  she 
knew  indeed  where  she  was. 

None  other  than  the  Governor  himself  led  off 
the  dance  with  Rose  that  evening.  None  other 
than  himself  had  worked  out  that  delightful 
New  Year's  drama,  and  none  felt  more  real 
happiness  than  the  Governor,  as  he  bade  them 
farewell,  blessing  and  blessed  by  the  actors  for 
his  own  share  in  the  mercy  and  forgivenesses 
of  that  New  Year's  Day. 


LAUGHTER   AND    ITS    USES. 

The  following  paragraph  reminded  us  of 
the  old  theological  professor,  who  exercised  his 
pupils  one  hour  daily  in  laughing : 

Laughter  is  healthful  to  the  body  ae  gladness 
is  to  the  mind ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  beauti- 
ful spectacle  than  a  smiling  face,  when  you 
know  it  is  the  true  index  of  the  soul  within. 
We  do  not  speak  of  that  species  of  idiotic 
laughter  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  exhibition 
of  any  low  trick,  or  the  utterance  of  a  coarse 
jest — ^but  that  genial  outburst  that  enlivens  the 
social  circle  when  men,  like  true  philosophers, 
forget  their  past  cares,  and  put  off  till  the 
morrow  all  apprehensions  regarding  the  fu- 
ture. 


THE    "MATCH-BOY," 

BT  PAUL  LAUBIE. 

Matohks,  sir?^nly  two  cents  fbr  three 
boxes." 

It  was  one  of  the  drowsiest  of  drowsy  dog- 
days  :  the  very  door  hung  heavily,  as  if  unable, 
or  unwilling  to  perform  its  function,  permitting 
a  bar  of  gold  to  stretch  across  the  floor,  and  over 
my  shoulder,  bending  over  the  table  that  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  lighting  up  the 
face  of  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  comer,  as  if 
to  remind  me  of  the  hour.  I  passed  my  hand 
through  my  hair,  yawned,  half  opened  my  eyes, 
and  listened  to  the  dead,  heavy  rumble  of  the 
distant  carts,  and  the  nearer  and  more  monoto- 
nous buzz  of  the  house  flies. 

Matchesy  sir?  three  boxes  for  two  cents — 
water-proof." 

Eh  ?  0 !  No !— I  don't  want  *cm— go  away— 
stay.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  close  the 
door,"  and  I  settled  myself  comfortably  in  my 
arm-chair  again,  pillowing  my  head  upon  « 
book,  and  relapsing  into  a  doze,  firom  which  I 
was  only  awakened  by  the  level  rays  of  the  snn 
pouring  in  upon  my  face  through  the  open  vrin- 
dow.  This  time  I  awoke  with  a  start,  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  there  was  some  one 
the  room.  Upon  opening  my  eyes,  my 
glance  fell  upon  a  lad  of  eleven,  who  sat  watch- 
ing me  steadfastly  Arom  a  seat  at  the  side  of 
the  door. 

Well,  my  man,  what  is  it  ?"  I  inquired,  as 
I  aroused  myself,  and  bestowed  a  scrutinizing 
look  upon  him.  He  rose  quickly,  and  held  ont 
a  scrap  of  paper  towards  me.  I  took  it  firom 
him :  it  was  an  old  invitation  to  a  public  din- 
ner, and  of  no  consequence. 

*«  Where  did  you  get  this,  my  lad  ?" 
**  I  found  it  at  the  door." 
**  Why  didn't  you  give  it  to  me  at  the  time  ?" 
"  You  were  sleepy,  so  I  thought  I  would  wait 
awhile." 

**  And  you  have  been  waiting  ever  aiace!— 
What  did  you  say  your  matches  were  7"  I  in- 
quired suddenly,  as  I  ran  my  eyea  orttt  his 
attire  rapidly,  strupk  vrith  the  renurkabk 
beauty  of  his  features,  and  tike  directness  of 
his  mannw . 

His  eyes  were  large  and  luetrous,  fHnged 
with  long,  jet  lashes ;  the  brows  very  tiie,  and 
exquisitely  arched;  the  nose  stnught,  with 
thin,  ddicately  curved  nostrils:  his  lipe  were 
vermilion  hned,  and,  as  he  stood  smiliBg  be- 
fore me,  his  teeth  shone  between  them  like  rows 
\  of  pearls  set  in  coraL  Hia  faoe  waa  brown, 
browned  with  exposare;  but,  as  jpy  obecrving 
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•yes  ran  over  it,  taking  in  the  frame  of  rayen  ; 
oorls  which  surrounded  it,  I  thought  I  had 
neyer  beheld  one  more  beautiful,  unless — how- 
eyer,  there  is  no  occasion  for  mentioning  that 
here;  besides,   I  was   speaking   of  children. 
The  dress  of  this  match-boy  was  certainly  non- 
descript.   It  would  haye  puzxled  a  wiser  than  ^ 
I  to  determine  the  original  form  and  color  of ' 
his  clothes.     That  which  had  the  appearance  \ 
of  a  "cut-down"  garment,  (perhaps  a  coat,)  \ 
was  still  seyeral  sites  too  large ;  the  cuffs  of  1 
the  sleeyes  were  turned  back  to  the  elbows,  to 
permit  the  free  use  of  his  hands.     His  pants 
eyidently  were  intended  for  one  twice  as  large, 
and  were  supported  by  a  single  suspender, 
which  ^ew  them  to  one  side,  and  gaye  his 
little  body  an  extremely  awry  appearance. 

"  How  much  a  box  ?**  I  repeated,  as  he  stood 
up  before  me,  twirling  his  match-bag  around 
with  one  hand. 

**  Three  for  two  cents.'' 

"  I'll  take  a  dozen, — there,  I  am  sorry  I  kept 
you  waiting." 

"01  that's  nothing,  sir,--is  that  right?" 

"Keep  the  change;  I  don't  want  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  your  name  ?" 

"  Tote  Potter." 

''Tour  I  echoed,  forgetOng  myself,  and 
smiling  at  the  singular  name;  "why,  what 
does  that  mean?  It  must  be  a  nickname,  eh  7" 

"lU  all  I  haye,  anyhow." 

♦*  WeU,  Tote,"  I  said,  as  I  shook  off  the  last 
txace  of  laziness,  and  bent  forward  towards 
the  match-boy,   "  you  are  a  stranger  in  the 
neighborhood,   I  think.     Is  your  father  and  \ 
mother  liying  ?"  ! 

"No,  sir." 

"And  who  do  you  liye  with?"  bending  still 
closer,  and  Uking  his  brown  hand  l>etween 
mine,  as  daintily  as  I  would  that  of— nonsense ! 
what  am  I  thinking  about  1  I  simply  held  his 
hand  in  mine,  and  looked  in  his  dreamy  eyes, 
(wonderful  eyes  they  were,  with  their  un- 
fathomable depths  I)  as  I  waited  for  his  reply. 

"  I  liye  with  my  Aunt  Potter." 

"  Does  your  aunt  make  matches  ?" 

"No,  sir  I  I'm  selling  them  for  old  John." 

"  Old  John  I  Then  old  John  pays  you  how 
much?" 

"  He  pays  Aunt  Potter." 

"  Ah  I  Then  your  aunt  sometimes  giyes  you 
a  trifle?"  Tote  did  not  reply;  his  bare  toes 
were  moring  eantiously  oyer  the  edge  of  the 
carped  and  the  match-bag  twirled  swifter  than 
eyw,  as  he  gazed  steadily  downwards. 

"  What  does  your  aunt  giye  you,  Tote  ?'* 

Tote  looked  up  suddenly,  and  a  humorous 


smUe  passed  oyer  his  face,   as  he  replied: 
"  Sometimes  she  giyes  me  a  licking  {" 

"  Which  you  neyer  deserye,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Aunt  Potter  says  I  do." 

"  Has  your  Aunt  Potter  any  more  boys  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  She's  got  Tom,  and  Zeph,  and 
Bob  and  Pete;  besides  Ann  and  Susan." 

"  All  older  than  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?" 

"The  rest  seU  papers— I'm  going  to,  too, 
pretty  soon." 

"How  would  you  like  to  Uye  with  me. 
Tote?" 

"I'd  come  at  once,  if  Aunt  Potter  would 
let  me." 

"  Where  does  your  aunt  liye  ?" 

"Its  a  long  ways  from  here,  'round  on  Ann 
Street.  Its  just  next  to— but  may  be  you  don't 
know  ?" 

"  Neyer  mind,  my  boy,"  I  replied,  as  an  idea 
occurred  to  me.  "  WiU  you  come  around  here 
to-morrow  about  this  time?  I  want  to  see  you 
again." 

"  Yes,  sir ;"  and  the  next  moment  he  was  off, 
while  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  setting  sun,  thinking  of  a  pair  of 
dreamy  eyes,  not  the  dreamy  eyes  of  the  match- 
boy,  but  a  pair  so  like  them,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  one  without  thinking  of  tho 
other. 

I  was  thinking  of  ker  eyes,  and  of  the  last, 
time  they  encountered  mine  calmly,  com- 
posedly, and  almost  coldly,  as  she  bade  me 
farewell,  before  her  departure  for  England,  in 
company  with  her  father.  It  was  just  such  an 
eyening  as  this,  fiye  years  ago.  Ah !  me ;  how 
time  had  flown  I  I  stood  on  my  feet,  and 
glsnced  at  the  care-worn  face,  with  the  sad 
cold  eyes  reflected  back  from  the  mirror,  and 
smiled  bitterly.  And  then  I  wondered  how 
Bhe  looked  at  that  hour,  or  if  the  roses  had 
left  her  cheeks,  and  I  prayed  that  they  might 
bloom  in  the  fiye  coming  years  as  bright  as 
they  had  bloomed  fiye  years  before.  And 
then  (there  was  no  one  there,  reader,  but  the 
drowsy  flies,  and  the  sea;-ching  rays  of  the 
sun),  I  took  out  a  file  of  old  letters— you  would 
haye  known  they  were  a  lady's,  had  you  been 
there — and,  selecting  one  out,  read  it  oyer 
slowly,  like  one  who  rolls  a  dainty  morsel 
under  his  tongue. 

It  was  a  love-letter!  Yes,  it  was  a  loye- 
letter — but  then  the  writer  neyer  knew  that: 
it  was  left  for  me  to  discoyer  that  It  was 
short;  but  it  was  incomparably  sweet.  Per- 
haps it  was  all  nonsense,  perhaps  I  would  haye 
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displayed  more  wisdom  if  I  had  burned  it ;  but  ^  them  to  use  their  strength  in  maintaining  their 
you  will  excuse  this  exhibition  of  weakness,  ^  position  upon  the  sled.  When  we  reached  the 
when  I  inform  you  that  I  had  not  looked  at  {  cross  street  at  which  1  usually  turned  off,  after 
the  letter  during  the  two  preceding  years ;  and  I  passing  several  blocks,  I  suddenly  became 
I  only  looked  oyer  it  then,  because  the  match-  <  aware  of  my  improper,  not  to  say  extremely 
boy's  lustrous  eyes  recalled  to  me  her  eyes,  <  unmanly  behayiour,  and,  dropping  the  rofpe, 
and,  from  one  thing  to  another,  my  mind  <  turned  away  hastily,  ere  the  little  fellows  had 
glided  to  her  letters.  No  matter  who  she  was,  ^  time  to  utter  their  thanks,  secretly  hoping  that 
she  was  a  true  woman  whom  I  am  not  ashamed  \  none  of  my  aoquaintaiioes  had  obserred  me. 
to  confess  I  loved,  and  whom  I  had  thought  to  ^  But  the  matter  was  not  to  end  here, 
make  my  wife ;  but  the  fiend  pride  blinded  my  ^  A  few  mornings  afterwards,  as  I  was  pass- 
eyes — however,  I  may  tell  you  how  the  sepa-  \  ing  along  N —  street  slowly,  (for  the  weather 
ration  was  brought  about.  But  I  must  first  \  had  moderated  and  neither  overcoat  nor  ex- 
inform  you  how  our  acquaintance  began.  <  ercise  was  necessary  to  warmth,)  I  felt  my 

I  was  hurrying  down  N —  street,  generally  \  hand  seized  suddenly  by  some  one  at  my  back, 
conceded  the  most  fashionable  street  in  the  ^  I  turned  around  quickly — ^it  was  my  impatient, 
city,  one  bitter  cold  winter  morning,  with  my  ^  cherry-cheeked  master  of  the  sAed.  Of  oourse, 
muffler  half  covering  my  face,  and  my  gloved  1 1  stroked  his  flaxen  curls,  tapped  his  dimpled 
hands  thrust  into  my  pockets,  when,  upon  <  chin,  and  smiled  down  upon  him ; — I  would 
reaching  Doctor's  Row,  I  observed  a  bright-  s  have  been  a  cast-iron  man,  had  I  done  any- 
eyed,  ruddy-cheeked,  flaxen-haired  boy  of  |  thing  else — ^facing  the  street  as  I  did  so,  and 
seven,  perhaps,  seated  on  a  handsome  sled,  \  consequently  turning  my  back  toward  the 
k  and  impatiently  urging  a  boy  about  his  own  \  houses  nearest  me.  I  was  just  passing  on  my 
age  to  "run  faster'*  with  him,  bringing  his  \  way,  after  bidding  him  a  good  morning,  when 
little  heels  down  now  and  then  energetically,  i  the  door  of  the  house  opposite  me  was  thrown 
as  he  strove  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  i  open,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  much  larger  and 
sled,  a  fine  illustration  of  the  impatient,  yet  \  brighter  than  Ned*s  rested  upon  me  a  moment, 
persevering  spirit  of  Young  America.  I  paused  <  I  had  just  time  to  perceive  the  immense  snpe- 
a  moment,  as  I  approached  them,  wondering  at  s  riority  of  a  peach-blossom  over  a  cherry-red 
the  hardihood  of  the  little  fellows,  for  there  S  color,  and  was  hastening  away  rapidly ;  but, 
were  very  few  on  the  street,  and  wondering  5  at  that  instant,  Ned's  brother  rose  up  before 
,  still  more  at  their  parents'  negligence  in  per-  \  me,  (where  the  little  fellow  came  from,  or  Mow 
mitting  them  to  go  out  with  their  sled  upon  \  he  got  there  in  my  way,  to  this  day  surpasses 
such  a  morning.  As  I  neared  them,  the  child  ^  my  imagination !)  and,  clutching  at  my  hand, 
who  held  the  rope,  suddenly  stopped  short,  <  cried  out  to  the  young  lady  in  the  door-way : 
exclaiming:  .       <      "This  is  the  gentleman,  Blanche! — ^the  gen- 

"  There  I   I'm  completely  done  out  I — so  I  ?  tleman  that  gave  us  such  a  jolly  ride,  you 
am!"    As  he  spoke,  hfe  flung  down  the  rope  J  know  I" 

and  glanced  up  at  me,  adding,  a  moment  after-  >     Blanche  looked  vexed,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
wards —  <  tunlty  of  observing  with  what  rapidity  a  deli- 

"  It's  waa-m  work-j-puUing  Ned !"  <  cate  peach-blossom  may  become  scarlet — while, 

"I  glanced  up  and  down  the  street,  and  up  j  at  the  same  time,  the  "jolly  ride"  alluded  to 
at  the  windows,  where  I  perceived  the  inmates  «  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect,  now  that  I 
looking  down  contentedly  upon  the  few  passers  \  looked  at  it  in  company  with  a  young  lady, 
by; — one  moment  I  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  <  "Alfred!  for  shame!  what  will  the  gentle- 
a  moment,  for  the  merry  eyes  of  the  occupant  >  man  think?"  said  a  voice  as  sweet  as  the  chime 
of  the  sled  overpowered  all  the  scruples  false  c  of  silver  bells.  Here  Ned's  voice  struck  in. 
pride  could  advance.  <      "  0 !  he  aint  the  least  bit  proud !" 

"Jump  on  behind  Ned,  then,  and  I'll  give  I     I  turned  to  the  young  lady  and  bowed,  as  I 
you  both  a  ride!"  I  exclaimed  hastily,  as  I  <  said, 

picked  up  the  rope.  The  next  moment  we^  "Pardon  me;  but,  sinoe  I  made  the  first 
were  dashing  do^fn  the  street  at  something  less  5  advances,  if  there  is  any  impropriety  you  will 
,  than  rail-road  speed,  while  my  passengers  ;  please  excuse  the  children — don't  scold  tiMm." 
expressed  their  delight  in  sundry  boyish  ex-  {  The  last  was  said  with  a  sn^le,  iHiieh  she  had 
pressions,  and  one  or  two  faint  cheers,  which  n  the  discernment  to  ascribe  to  its  real  motive, 
no  doubt  would  have  been  louder  and  longer,  (  and  the  goodness  to  imitate,  as  she  replied  in 
had  not  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  compelled  >  an  ordinary  tone, 
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**  It  is  not  often  I  receiTe  saoh  adTioe ;  is  it 
so  common  for  young  ladies  to  soold?'' 

**  1  assure  you  I  did  not  mean  anything  of 
the  kind/'  I  reined,  hastily,  *'I  am  a  sad 
bungler;"  and  bowing  a  second  time,  I  hur- 
ried on» 


different.    As  it  was,  I  fatkoied  his  visits  gave 
Mr.  Elmond  more  pleasure  than  my  own. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  human  nature,  will 
easily  understand  why  I  gave  way  before  this 
man.  Had  I  acquainted  Mr.  £lmond  with  the 
^  truth,  he  would  have  imputed  the  action  to  a 


Now,  doubtless  this  sounds  romantic  to  some  <  jealous  motive ;  besides,  how  was  I  to  establish 


of  my  readerJB ;  but,  with  me,  it  was  a  pain- 
fully real  and  somewhat  awkward  incident,  | 
which  I  would  have  endeavored  to  forget  as  J 
quickly  as  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  the  < 
peach-blossom  cheeks,  the  lustrous  eyes,  and  < 
the  charming  voice  of  the  beautifUl  Blanche. 
''Lady  Blanche^'*  I  called  her;  but  then  you ; 
may  be  sure  I  was  an  impressible  young  man. 
However,  mneh  as  I  desired  to  see  her  again, 
I  avoided  N —  street  caref^y,  for  a  number  \ 
of  weeks,  lest  by  any  possible  chance  we  should  \ 
meet ;  and  when  I  permitted  myself  to  resume  | 
my  old  walk,  I  no  longer  loitered  as  of  old,  but  < 
assumed  an  exceedingly  brisk,  business  man-  \ 


his  guilt  ?  He  was  a  general  favorite,  a  fellow 
with  infinite  assurance,  and  at  heart  a  scoun- 
dreL  No !  I  would  permit  Mr.  Elmond  to  learn, 
his  real  character  through  some  other  chan- 
nel; I  w6uld,  however,  warn  Blanche:  she 
understood  me  better;  I  could  speak  freely 
to  her, 

I  did  speak  freely  to  her;  but,  to  my  sur- 
prise, she  listened  to  his  exposure  calmly,  and 
without  expressing  the  least  degree  of  astonish- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  she  smiled  when  I  had 
ended,  saying, 

<*  And  do  you  think  this  is  new  to  me,  Syd- 
ney?   I  never  liked  Jasper  Jayne — I  always 


ner.    How  long  this  would   have   continued  ^  thought  he  was  a  l>ad  man ;  my  instinct  told 
would  be  hard  to  say,  had  not  fortune  flavored  { me  that  the  first  time  I  met  him.     Give  your- 


me  with  a  properly  vised  passport,  in  the  shape 
of  an  introduction  to  Miss  Blanche  Elmond,  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  after  receiving 
which  I  was  in  no  extraordinary  haste,  but 
walked  past  the  house  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
parative rest  and  complacency,  always  stroking 
the  heads  of  the  cherry-cheeked  cupids  when 
I  met  them,  a  thing  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
do  before,  save  in  one  instance  already  men- 
tioned, but  which  I  was  very  anxious  to  do, 
considering  they  were— Blanche's  brothers. 
To  be  brief,  Blanche  Elmond  and  I  became  the 
best  of  friends ;  from  that  we  became — I  was 
about  to  write  the  best  of  lovers ;  but  of  that 
the  reader  shall  judge. 

During  her  absence  from  the  city  through 
the  summer  months  of  the  following  year,  we 
corresponded  as  friends ;  when  she  returned, 


self  no  uneasiness  on  that  score.  As  for  my 
father  1"  here  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  <*my 
father  has  his  notions,  and  one  of  these  is,  that 
Jasper  Jt^ne  is  a  model  young  man,  whom 
several  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  might 
take  pattern  after." 

'*  Myself,  among  others,"  I  said,  bitterly. 

*<  No  I  no  I  not  that ;  but  he  does  not  know 
that  Mr.  Jayne  retails  other  people's  wit  for 
his  own ;  and  you  know  you  are  so  dreadfully 
self-denying,  that  you  wont  let  yourself  be 
known  even  to  please  me." 

I  was  satisfied. 

Upon  the  followiog  evening,  I  attended  a 
concert  alone.  Before  ihe  concert  began,  I, 
observed  Mr.  Elmond  entering  slowly  and  de- 
liberately ;  following  him,  but  at  a  consider- 
able   distance   f^om   him,   I  beheld  Blanche 


our  meeting  was  like  the  meeting  of  lovers ;  /  attended  by  Mr.  Jayne.  For  an  instant  the 
still,  love  was  never  mentioned  by  either  of  ua.  ^  room  swam  before  me :  I  clutched  the  back  of 
About  two  months  after  her  return,  there  came  ^  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  and  bit  my  nether  lip 
to  the  city,  ostensibly  on  business,  a  Mr.  Jayne,  /  to  stifle  the  groan  that  sprang  to  my  lips,  and, 
a  briUiant,  dashing  young  man,  but  one  whom  ^  then  I  looked  steadily  towards  the  spot  where 


my  instinct  warned  me  to  avoid.  His  bril- 
liancy I  soon  ascertained  was  borrowed ;  and 
before  he  was  three  months  in  the  city,  I  had 
ample  proof  that  his  gayety  was  simply  a  cloak 
for  the  coarsest  licentiousness.  This  man, 
rumor  said,  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Blanche 
Elmond's.  At  all  events,  he  visited  the  house 
frequently,  Mr.  Elmond,  like  many  others,  re- 
ceiving him  with  pleasure.  Had  he  known  the 
truth,  or  had  Jasper  Jayne  been  less  skilled  in 
the  art  of  deceiving,  it  would  have  been  far 


they  had  seated  themselves  side  by  side. 
>      And  only  last  night  she  confessed  she  dis- 
\  liked  him !    Is  there  any  truth  in  woman  ?  I 
\  murmured    to  myself.     Doubtless    she  never 
thought  I  would  be  a  witness  of  her  inconsis- 
tency.   When  the  singers  made  their  appear- 
ance, I  withdrew.     Need  it  be  wondered  at — 
was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  avoid  her  after- 
wards— for  although  Mr.  Jayne  had  visited  Mr. 
Elmond's  repeatedly,  I  had  never  known  him 
to  accompany  Blanche  before— in  fact,  she  had 
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on  more  than  one  occasion  deelined  his  politest 
inritations.  Now,  however,  the  tide  set  in  an- 
other direction.  But,  what  was  it  to  me  ?  She 
was  fVee  to  go  with  whom  she  pleased.  We  had 
been  something  more  than  friends,  but  we  were 
not  plighted ;  and  after  our  last  oonrwsation, 
it  would  be  impertinent,  and  an  insult  to'  her 
intelligence,  to  remind  hw  of  her  expressed 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Jayne.  So  I  mustered 
all  mj  pride,  and  endeavored  ta  forget  that 
such  a  person  as.  Blanche  Elmond  existed,  as 
many  another  man  has  done  before  me,  undeir 
similar  circumstances.  \ 

Whether  I  was  right  or  not,  I  knew  she  could  < 
be  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  I  ceased  yisit-  \ 
ing  her;  and  as  the  explanation  was  due  to 
me,  I  determined  to  avoid  her,  until  I  could  in 
some  manner  reconcile  her  actions  with  her 
profession.  Had  I  not  expressed  myself  so 
plainly  concerning  Mr.  Jayne,  or,  had  she  not 
agreed  with  me  in  pronouncing  him  a  bad 
man,  it  would  have  been  different ;  as  it  was, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  her  until 
the  matter  was  cleared  up.  A  month  passed 
around,  but  no  explanation  came.  Another 
passed :  still  not  a  word.  In  the  meantime  I 
met  her  twice :  upon  each  occasion  we  merely 
spoke ;  I  confess  these  meetings  gave  me  more 
pain  than  anything  else.  Then  I  heard  that 
Mr.  Elmond  and  his  daughter  were  going  to 
England ;  the  remainder  of  the  family,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  were  to  be  sent  to  school.-  Mr. 
Jayne  left  the  city,  but  not  before  his  real  cha- 
racter became  known. 

Still  not  a  word  of  explanation. 

Two  days  before  they  set  out  for  England, 
Andy,  their  coachman,  called  at  my  office  with 
a  book  of  engravings  which  I  had  once  left 
with  Miss  Elmond,  and  which  also  contained 
some  of  my  own  imperfect  sketches,  which  she 
was  desirous  of  copying.  When  he  laid  the 
book  down,  and  turned  to  go,  I  forgot  myself 
so  far  as  to  inquire, 

*'  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Elmond  leaves  on  Mon- 
day?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  Miss  Elmond's  going  too." 

When  he  went  out,  I  sat  half  stupefied;  I 
had  flattered  myself  with  a  delusive  hope  up 
to  the  last  minute;  but  now  it  was  over.  I 
rose,  lifted  the  book,  and  laid  it  aside — I  had 
no  inclination  to  open  it,  and,  if  I  had,  I  doubt 
if  I  could  have  summoned  the  courage.  After 
all,  I  had  deceived  myself:  she  was  not  the 
woman  I  had  supposed  her  to  be. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  I  met  her 
at  my  sister's.  I  fancied  her  manner  was  con- 
strained and  cold;  perhaps  my  own  was  far 


from  natural;  but  thus  we  parted:  she  did 
not  offer  her  hand,  and  I  did  not  venture  to 
take  it. 

And  that  was  how  our  separation  was  brought 
about. 

But,  to  come  back  to  that  sultry  afternoon 
in  August.  I  have  told  you  that  I  was  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  reading  one  of  her  old  let- 
ters. I  had  it  in  my  hand,  and  was  about  to 
replace  it  with  the  rest  in  the  drawer,  when  a 
passing  form  attracted  my  attention.  Holding 
the  letters  in  my  hand,  I  advanced  to  the  win- 
dow, following  with  an  eager  look  the  move- 
ment of  the  graceful  ffgure.  My  friend  Mark- 
ham  pushed  my  office  door  open  at  that  minvie, 
and  thrusting  his  head  through,  exclaimed, 

**  I  say.  Ware !  Miss  Elmond  has  retinrned. 
There  is  a  chance  for  you  1  They  say  you  were 
quite  a  fkvorite  of  hers  at  one  time,  and  she 
has  preserved  herself  remarkably  well." 

**  Preserved  htreelfr  I  echoed.  Jocularly, 
"  why  she  cannot  be  more  than  twenty-three ; 
but,"  I  continued,  affecting  a  careless  air,  ^*are 
you  sure  it  is  Miss  Elmond  ?" 

<<  Certainly — I  spoke  to  her.  I  have  half  a 
notion  to  make  up  to  her  myself,  if  it  u  only 
to  tease  Mag.  That  girl  is  enough  to  torment 
a  fellow  out  of  his  senses  i" 

«<Do!"  I  muttered  bitterly,  as  he  darted 
off  again,  *<  what  is  it  to  me  ?"  Nevertheless, 
when  I  visited  my  sister  two  hours  later,  she 
detected  a  change  in  my  manner,  and  attempted 
to  rally  me  upon  my  low  spirits.  Instead  of 
endeavoring  to  parry  her  thrusts,  I  related  the 
incident  of  the  afternoon.  She  listened  to  my 
description  of  the  match-boy  with  interest: 
she  wondered  at  his  thoughtfulness,  and  com- 
mended his  honesty.  This  was  precisely  what 
I  wanted,  so  I  immediately  communicated  to 
her  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  during  my 
interview  with  the  match-boy. 

•'Why,  Sydney  Ware!"  exclaimed  my  sis- 
ter, dropping  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  looking 
up  at  me  in  astonishment ;  **  You  adopt  a  boy 
like  that  I  you,  a  young  man  not  yet  twenty- 
seven  !  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  And 
here  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  merry  laughter, 
winding  up  with,  ♦*  Do,  Sydney,  for  goodness' 
sake,  keep  that  to  yourself,  or  you'll  have  the 
whole  town  laughing  at  you !" 

"Let  them,  then,"  I  retorted,  *«I  can  bear 
to  be  laughed  at." 

**  Are  you  in  earnest,  Sydney  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  In 
my  life." 

«*  Think  of  the  talk  !■— of  the  scandal !" 

"Nonsense!   my  friends  know  me  better, 
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Mary ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  what  is  their  opi-  ^ 
nion  to  me,  when  I  choose  to  do  a  worthy  \ 
action."  < 

"Indeed,  if  you  adopt  that  boy,  you  a  sin-  ( 
gle  young  man,  with  your  way  to  make  in  the  ( 
world,  I  will  be  angry  with  you.  He  shan't  come  | 
here,  depend  upon  itl"  And  here  my  good  < 
sister  resumed  h&c  work  again,.. and  bent  oyer  \ 
it  as  determinedly  as  if  it  were  the  shroud  of  | 
the  match-boy,  and  she  was  going  to  coffin  him  ( 
out  of  sight  at  once.  I  smiled :  I  knew  that,  \ 
before  a  month  elapsed,  she  would  be  delighted  < 
with  him,  and  trying  to  coax  him  away  from  < 
me ;  howeyer,  I  said  nothing.  \ 

When  Tote  Potter  called  upon  me  the  next  I 
day,  I  accompanied  him  to  his  "  aunt's,"  whom  \ 
I  ascertained  bore  no  relation  to  him.     Tote  c 
was  one  of  those  stray  waifs,  whom  nobody  ^ 
claims  kin  with,  and  whom  nobody  bothers 
their  head  about.    We  have  plenty  of  them  in 
all  our  large  cities.    Mrs.  Potter  could  only  tell 
me  that  the  child's  f&Hher  had  been  dead  some 
two  years,  and  that  was  all  she  knew  about 
him;  but  she  believed  they  came  from  some 
distant  part  of*  the  country.     The  child  had 
lived  with  her  ever  since.     It  was  very  kind  of  \ 
me  to  offer  to  take  him,  she  was  sure ;  she  | 
couldn't  make  the  least  objection.     He  was  i 
more  of  a  bother  than  anything  else :  indeed,  < 
she  had  enough  of  her  own  to  take  care  of,  if  \ 
she  would  tell  the  truth.     So,  Tote  was  handed  \ 
over  to  me :   I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  ^ 
escaping  the  responsibility  of  educating  and  ) 
maintaining  half  a  dozen  young  Potters.  j 

Mrs.  Biddle,  my  landlady,  offered  some  faint 
objections,  when  the  boy  was  introduced  to 
her ;  but  her  dislike  vanished,  ere  he  had  been 
in  the  house  an  hour,  and  she  entered  into  my 
plan  so  heartily,  that,  had  any  one  dropped  in 
while  we  were  at  tea,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  recognized  in  the 
well-dressed,  handsome  child  between  us.  Tote 
Potter,  the  match-boy.  I  confess  that  Tote's 
hands  were  not  quite  so  brown,  now  that  Mrs. 
Biddle  had  taken  him  in  charge,  nor  were  his 
cheeks  quite  so  dark ;  but  they  were  much  hand- 
somer, and  his  eyes  wore  certainly  brighter; 
brighter  with  pleasant  anticipations,  and  in 
the  ei^oyment  of  good  cheer.  Of  course,  he 
could  not  discard  the  habits  he  had  acquired 
on  the  street ;  but,  everything  considered,  he 
bore  himself  remarkably  well.  When,  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  I  took  him  around  to  my  sister's, 
she  acknowledged  that  he  inspired  her  with  an 
interest,  and,  woman-like,  demonstrated  it  in 
sundry  ways  which  the  child  could  not  fail  to 
comprehend. 


f*It  was  very  fortunate  that  you  did  not 
bring  him  earlier,"  she  said,  as  Tote  accom- 
panied my  nephew  and  namesake  out  of  the 
room.    "  Miss  Elmond  was  here." 

"Yes,"  I  remarked  quietly,  "I  heard  she 
had  returned.  How  is  she  ? — And  how  is  her 
father?" 

She  looked  at  me  earnestly  a  moment.  "  You 
are  a  very  singular  creature,  Sydney." 

"  Ah !  It  is  something  strange  to  hear  that 
from  you,  Mary.  But  I  think  I  have  heard 
something  like  that  before." 

"Seriously,  I  thought, — I  hoped:" — She 
paused. 

"  Well  ?  what  did  you  hope  t" 

"No  matter;  I  see  I  was  mistaken :  I  hoped 
that  you  had  not  altogether  forgotten  Blanche." 

"  Miss  Elmond  is  nothing  to  me,"  I  replied, 
adding,  inwardly.  How  easily  we  lie. 

"  She  inquired  after  you.  She  expressed  her 
surprise,  when  she  learned  you  were  still  un- 
married." 

"  Yes !"  I  exclaimed,  bitterly,  and  thrown  off 
my  guard,  "  it  is  so  common  for  you  women  to 
doubt  a  man's  constancy :  you  think  we  are  all 
alike,  and  that  we  can  transfer  our  affections :" — 
Here  I  was  conscious  of  my  stupidity,  as  I  per- 
ceived the  merry  gleam  in  my  sister's  eyes ;  I 
paused  abruptly,  and  averted  my  face. 

"  Well,  well,  Sydney;  it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," said  my  sister,  after  a  lengthy  silence, 
"  but  I  know  that  you  were  once  a  favorite  of 
Blanche's,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  she  has 
not  forgotten  you." 

"I  am  sure — now  that  you  have  surprised 
me  into  a  confession — I  am  sure  that  Miss  El- 
mond and  I  will  never  be  more  than  friends. 
I  could  give  you  the  proof  of  this ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary — so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
However,  I  have  no  objection  to  meeting  her 
here :  the  fact  of  her  being  here  would  neither 
induce  nor  deter  me — my  visits  would  neither 
be  lengthened  nor  shortened  a  minute  on  her 
account." 

"  You  misunderstand  me ;  it  was  on  account 
of  the  child.  Do  you  know  he  bears  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  Blanche  ?  And  then  the 
idea  of  your  adopting  him  I  It  would  have 
been  an  awkward  meeting." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"You  never  will  look  at  things  like  other 
people,  Sydney!  Is  it  the  fashion  for  young 
men  to  visit  their  friends  in  company  with  chil- 
dren? Do  conform  more  to  custom." 

"Is  that  all?  What  a  mountain  you  make 
out  of  a  mole-hill  I  Where  is  Tote  ?  It  is  time 
we  were  off." 
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""Why  do  you  call  him  by  that  odious 
name  V* 

"  For  want  of  a  better." 

"Let  me  name  him  for  you.'* 

•*  Thank  you !  you  have  already  named  two 
of  your  own — permit  me  to  name  this  orphan." 

The  reader  will  perceive,  ft-om  the  above  con- 
versation, something  of  the  chagrin  I  felt,  upon 
reflecting  how  easily  my  sister  had  drawn  my 
secret  from  me.  When  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
ings, I  was  in  anything  but  an  amiable  mood ; 
but,  what  with  pondering  over  my  sister's 
remarks,  and  the  company  of  Tote,  whose  fan- 
cies were  really  the  quaintest  and  most  amus- 
ing in  their  way  that  ever  originated  in  a  boy's 
brain — what  with  the  memory  of  the  past,  and 
thoughts  of  "what  might  have  been,"  and  the 
glancing  of  the  lustrous  eyes,  so  like  Acr«, 
upwards  into  my  face,  as  my  little  companion 
pillowed  his  head  upon  my  arm,  rattling  on, 
boy-fashion,  from  one  theme  to  another,  my 
feelings  were  wonderfully  softened,  and  that 
night  in  my  dreams  my  soul  "wandered  far 
away  in  pleasant  places." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  week,  just 
when  I  had  laid  down  a  course  of  studies  for 
my  pupil,  (I  was  going  to  teach  the  match-boy 
myself — I  could  hear  him  recite  his  lessons  in 
my  leisure  hours,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  direct  the  young  mind,)  when  my  sister  sud- 
denly took  it  into  her  head  to  go  down  to  her 
farm  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  must  needs  accom- 
pany her.  "  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  go 
down  together,  and  it  would  afford  great  plea- 
sure to  my  Utile  proUffi."  As  usual,  she  had  it 
all  her  own  way ;  so  we  went  down  together, 
quite  a  family  party.  We  were  at  Pultney 
just  one  week,  when  an  accident  caused  us 
to —  However,  let  me  relate  it  just  as  it 
occurred. 

I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  reading  and  looking  out  now  and  then 
upon  the  antics  of  my  namesake  and  the  house- 
dog, when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
following    conversation    between    Agnes,   my 
niece,  a  child  of  eight,  and  -my  protigi^  who 
were  just  at  the  end  of  the  porch.     A  heavy 
vine  screened  me  from  their  view ;  but,  laying 
my  book  down,  I  lifted  one  of  the  heavy  sprays, 
and    looked    down    upon    them.     Agnes  was  < 
seated  beside  the  rabbits'  burrow,  where  half  < 
a  dozen  of  the  sleek  little  pets  were  frolick- ; 
ing  about  her,  while  Tote  stood  off  at  a  little ; 
distance. 

"  Aint  they  beauties,  though  ?"  said  Agnes, 
as  she  caught  up  one  of  her  pets,  stroking  it ! 
gently.     The  boy  looked  at  the  rabbits,  then 


at  their  mistress,  scarcely  knowing  which  lie 
admired  the  most.  Observing  his  silence,  his 
companion  said,  in  a  tone  of  re-assurance, 

"  0 !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  them ! — ^they 
can't  bite  1" 

Tote  smiled,  as  he  replied  quickly,  "Are 
you  sure  they  aint  afraid  of  me,  though  ?  I'm 
afraid  I'll  scare  them  away." 

"Never  fear — sit  down  and  see.  They  know 
better !" 

** There!  I  told  you  so!"  exclaimed  Tote,  as 
the  rabbits  scampered  away  fVom  them  the 
moment  he  sat  down,  very  much  to  the  smr- 
prise  of  their  mistress.  "I  might  have  known 
it!"  he  added,  with  a  shade  of  vexation  in  his 
face. 

"  What's  the  difference !  We  can  see  them  as 
well  running  about,"  said  Agnes,  as  she  endea- 
vored to  conceal  her  chagrin.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  rabbits  before  you  came  here  ?'* 

"No!'* 

"Don't  you  think  it's  ever  so  much  nicer 
here  than  in  the  city,  where  everything  is  so 
dusty?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  looking  around  him, 
"  everything  is  so  fixed  up,  and  jammed  to- 
gether in  the  city^-out  here  it's  Uke  some- 
thing. I'm  going  to  live  in  a  place  like  thb, 
when  I  get  rich." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  rich,  when  you  grow 
a  man?"  inquired  his  companion,  earnestly. 
Tote  did  not  reply  at  once ;  he  appeared  to  be 
debating  the  question  inwardly.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  say, 

"I  think  I  wiU— what's  to  hinder?  Mr. 
Ware's  going  to  teach  me  to  read,  and  then  I 
can  keep  store  some  day." 

"I  can  read  now,"  said  his  companion, 
quietly. 

"  Your 

"Yes;  and  I  know  ever  so  many  stories, 
and  hymns,  and  I  can  repeat  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments!" 

"  The  Commandments !" 

"Why,  don't  you  know  them?  I  thought 
everybody  knew  them." 

Tote  pondered  a  few  moments,  then  looking 
into  his  companion's  face,  suddenly  inquired, 
"  Is  it  a  play  ?" 

"Why,  no.'"  it's  in  the  Bible!"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  with  a  horrified  expression.  "Dear, 
no !  you  mustn't  think  it's  a  play !" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  replied 
the  match-boy,  with  a  vivid  blush  at  his  igno- 
rance, and  the  knowledge  of  his  companion's 
superior  learning. 

"  Well,  never  mind  i  perhaps  you've  learned 
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plenty  of  other  things — I  wonder  what  Prince 
is  after.     Did  you  see  anything?'* 
"No!" 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  a  squirrel :  as 
sure  as  ever  one  shows  its  nose  he  chases  it — 
isn't  it  too  bad?  Here  Prince!  Prince!  hert 
Prince!" 

"What  are  they  like?"  inquired  Tote,  as  he 
followed  her  to  Uie  foot  of  the  tree,  at  which 
the  dog  was  scratching  and  growling. 

"The  dearest  little  things  in  the  world — 
brown  and  red,"  replied  Agnes,  panting  with 
excitement,  and  hurrying  forward  to  preserre 
the  life  of  the  supposed  squirreL 

"Here,  you!  Oet  out  there!"  cried  Tote,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  as  he  ran  ahead  of  his 
companion.  When  they  reached  Prince's  side, 
■  and  failed  to  discorer  the  cause  of  his  excite- 
ment, Agnes  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  and  was  turning  back, 
when,  glancing  upwards  to  a  dead  limb  over 
head,  she  exclaimed, 

"Poor  Sydney's  kite's  far  enough  out  of 
reach  now?"  Tote  followed  her  glance,  and 
beheld  a  variegated  kite  fluttering  restlessly 
from  the  limb. 

"/  can  get  it  for  him,"  rejoined  the  boy, 
quickly. 

"  You!  can  you  climb?" 
"  I'm  going  to  try." 

"  No !  no  1  it's  no  matter  about  the  pld  kite — 
come  away!  you  might  fall,  and  get  killed!" 

But  Tote  was  already  half  way  up  the  tree. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  limb  break- 
ing with  him,  so  I  looked  on  silently  at  the 
little  gallant.  Making  his  way  cautiously  to- 
wards the  kite,  and  loosening  it,  he  dropped  it 
down  to  the  trembling  child  beneath  him  with 
a  smile,  saying, 

"  There !  I  told  you  there  wasn't  the  least 
bit  of  danger." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sharp  crack, 
and  the  next  instant  the  match-boy  rolled  over 
on  the  ground  with  a  cry  of  pain  to  Agnes' 
feet,  while  the  dead  limb  rolled  away  in  another 
direction.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  his  side, 
kneeling  over  him ;  then  I  lifted  him  up  ten- 
derly, and  carried  him  into  the  house.  Per- 
ceiving that  he  was  seriously  injured,  I  ordered 
out  the  carriage,  and  two  hours  afterward  a 
physician  was  bandaging  his  broken  arm  in 

my  sister's  house  in street. 

Never  had  an  orphan  more  faithfdl  nursing. 
My  sister  attended  him  as  careftilly  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  chUd,  and  during  the  en- 
suing week  I  never  left  the  house.  There  was 
one  other  who  attended  him  upon  several  occa- 


sions— it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  in  this 
connection^Miss  Elmond;  but  always  in  my 
absence.  She  visited  my  sister  frequently; 
theirs  was  a  true  friendship,  which  time  had 
failed  to  weaken. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  die,  sir  ?"  in- 
quired the  match-boy.  one  morning,  when  I 
entered  his  room.  I  tried  to  look  cheerful,  as 
I  replied, 

"  Why  no.  Tote.  Who  has  been  putting  that 
in  your  head?" 

"  Oh !  nobody — I  was  just  wondering,"  and 
the  poor  boy  turned  his  face  toward  the  win- 
dow, where  he  could  see  the  fingers  of  the 
morning  stretching  above  tbe  distant  hill-tops, 
and  sighed.  I  bent  closer  over  him.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  was  dying  ? 

"I  seen  angels  last  night,  Mr.  Ware,  such  as 
you  told  me  about,  and  I  heard  them  singing, 
O!  so  beautiful.  Don't  you  think  Miss  El- 
mond's  an  angel?  She  sat  up  with  me  last 
night.  Some  of  the  angels  were  like  her,  and 
some  of  them  looked  like  Mrs.  Morgan." 

"When  did  this  change  take  place?"  I 
inquired  of  my  sister,  who  at  that  moment 
entered  the  room. 

"  Sometime  last  night.  Miss  Elmond  forced 
me  to  go  to  bed :  about  one  she  woke  me,  and  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  all  over — he  cannot  live." 
As  she  spoke,  she  went  to  his  head,  and  lifted 
his  hand  tenderly.  The  match-boy  turned  his 
eyes  upon  her  earnestly,  and  said, 

"  Mrs.  Morgan,  have  you  any  angels  in  the 
house?  I  mean  anything  like  angels — like 
real  angels."     My  sister  looked  at  me. 

"He  is  wandering."  Then  bending  over 
him,  and  kissing  him,  "  What  is  it  you  want, 
darling  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  if  I  saw  real  angels  last 
night:  I  think  I  did.  Have  you  any  in  the 
house  ?" 

"  He  means  pictures,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  pictures  of  angels.     Have  you  any  ?" 

In  an  instant  I  thought  of  my  engravings. 
I  went  out  silently,  and  hastened  to  my  office. 
I  thought,  as  I  returned  with  the  book,  how 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been 
opened,  and  that  it  was  the  merest  chance 
that  it  should  ever  be  opened  again  in  this 
way.  When  I  re-entered  the  dying  boy's 
room — for  it  was  too  plain  that  his  life-journey 
was  rapidly  hastening  to  an  end — my  sister 
passed  out  for  a  few  minutes.  I  opened  the 
book,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  fine  engraving 
of  the  Annunciation.  As  I  propped  the  book 
up  before  him,  a  sheet  of  note-paper  floated 
out  from  between  the  leaves;  and  while  the 
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m&tch-boy  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  exquisite  < 
engraving,  I. lifted  the  paper  and  ran  my  eye  | 
over  it.     It  contained  simply  these  words : 

"Sydnkt:  /  cannot  part  from  you  in  anger: 
come  to  me  to-morrow ^  and  all  ehall  be  explained. 

«*  Blanche." 

.  Stupid  that  I  was,  never  to  have  opened  the 
returned  book;  and  now  doubtless  she  was 
lost  to  me  forever.  Once  more  I  glanced  over 
those  few  words,  then  placing  the  paper  in  my 
pocket,  turned  toward  the  match-boy,  who  was 
murmuring,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Happy  angels  I  happy  angels  I  but  you  are 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  angels  I  saw  last  night — 
and  they  sang  to  me."  As  he  murmured  thus, 
my  sister  re-entered  the  room. 

**  0 !  Mr.  Ware !  where  are  you  ?"  exclaimed 
the  dying  boy  suddenly,  as  the  book  slid  down 
from  his  hands,  *  *  I  can't  see  you^ — it  is  grow- 
ing dark — dark — dark." 

The  tlun  little  hands  were  stretched  out ;  a 
bright  flush  stole  over  his  pale  face,  then  an  ( 
angelic  smile  swept  over  it ;  the  hands  were  < 
folded  over  his  breast,  there  was  a  movement  \ 
of  the  lips,  and  then  his  features  settled  in  the  S 
sleep  of  death.  \ 

But  the  match-boy  had  folded  a  prayer  to 
his  heart. 

*  *  *  * 

After  all,  it  was  the  merest  chance.  The 
drowsy  day,  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  half 
open  door,  even  to  the  old  invitation  which  had 
blown  from  my  table  to  the  doorway,  and 
which  detained  the  parsing  match-boy,  it  was 
all  apparently  the  merest  chance-work.  And 
yet  it  brought  about  that  which  I  had  thought 
impossible.  It  brought  about  an  explanation 
between  Blanche  Elmond  and  I,  for,  before 
twenty-four  hours  rolled  around,  I  learned 
wherein  I  had  erred.  Blanche  was  the  Blanche 
I  had  at  first  supposed  her  to  be,  and  her  prac- 
tice was  always  consistent  with  her  professions. 
Instead  of  accompanying  Jasper  Jayne  to 
Madame  B — *s  concert,  she  encountered  him 
at  the  door,  while  in  company  with  her  father. 
They  were  separated  a  moment,  and,  when  she 
looked  around,  her  father  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  her.  When  she  followed  him, 
Mr.  Jayne,  actuated  by  one  of  the  meanest  of 
motives,  accompanied  her  down  the  aisle,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her.  And  that  was  all. 
She  returned  home  with  her  father.  But  Mr. 
Jayne  accomplished  his  object,  which  was  to 
lead  people  to  suppose  he  had  attended  her 
there. 

Reader,  if  you  ever  visit  Wareville,  I  will 


show  you  a  pioture  of  Tote  Potter,  the  match- 
boy,  painted  by  myself  from  memory ;  not  Tot« 
Potter  with  the  prayer  folded  to  his  breast — I 
never  attempted  that — ^but  Tote  Potter  as  he 
appeared  to  me  six  years  ago,  with  the  brown 
cap,  the  immense  roundabout,  the  awry  pants, 
the  raven  curls,  and  the  lustrous  eyes  on  that 
drowsiest  of  drowsy  dog-days.  It  hangs  beside 
a  fancy  sketch,  in  which  you  may  perceive  a 
faint  resemblance  to  the  features  of  Ned  and 
Alfred,  my  wife's  brothers;  however,  it  was 
painted  when  they  were  quite  young. 


COME    AND    GO. 

BY  VIRGINIA   F.  TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTBE  XII. 

I  was  quite  alone  that  evening,  for  the  family 
had  gone  out  to  take  tea  at  a  neighbor's.  A 
monUi  had  passed  since  my  last  interview  with 
Henry  Allyn,  and  during  this  time  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  him  or  his  family. 

I  took  up  a  book  and  attempted  to  read,  bat 
old  memories  blurred  the  letters,  and  gnawed 
at  my  heart.  I  knew  it  would  not  do  to  yield 
to  them,  and  at  last  I  threw  down  the  book 
and  said  to  Debby — **  Bring  me  my  bonnet  and 
shawl,  quick ;  I'm  going  over  to  Mrs.  Parsons' 
after  our  folks." 

"She'll  be  vexed  enough  that  you  didn't 
come  to  tea,  Miss  Constance,"  muttered  our 
good-hearted,  bad-tempered  domestic,  as  she 
went  up  stairs. 

I  remember  just  how  that  night  looked  as  I 
went  out  of  the  house.  It  was  so  impearled 
with  moonlight,  so  adorned  with  stars,  so  still, 
and  serene,  and  solemn,  that  I  stood  on  the 
front  steps  and  thanked  God  for  the  language 
it  spoke  to  me. 

It  was  the  middle  of  •  December,  but  the 
winter  was  late  that  year,  and  the  brown  earth 
and  the  bare  trees  were  softened  and  beautified 
under  that  shining  veil  of  moonlight. 

She  must  have  walked  very  lightly,  or  I  must 
have  been  greatly  absorbed,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  soft  voice  startled  me  at  the  gate,  that 
I  was  conscious  of  her  presence.  "  Are  you 
Miss  Constance  English  ?" 

I  turned  and  saw  the  speaker.  She  was 
small  and  slender,  with  such  a  youn^,  sweet, 
girlish  face  that  my  heart  leaped  toward  it  at 
once.  I  scarcely  think  it  was  a  beautiful  face, 
yet  it  was  a  most  winning  one,  with  its  gentian 
eyes,  its  golden  hair,  and  its  full  lips,  with  the 
smile  and  the  pout  lurking  in  them. 

*'  Yes ;  I  am  she." 

The  lady  stood  still  a  moment,  and  looked  at 
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me — a  curious,  half-greedj,  half-pained  look, 
that  I  could  not  fathom. 

I  think  that  piercing  gaze  must  have  lasted 
half  a  minute,  and  I  knew  it  had  seized  and 
placed,  where  it  would  neyer  be  lost,  every  line 
and  curve  of  my  face.  At  last  she  spoke,  in  a 
low  tone,  and  placing  her  hand  on  my  arm, 

"  And  I  am  Lucy  Evans." 

For  a  moment  I  was  overcome.  These  sud- 
den conjunctions  and  surprises  in  life  are  ter- 
rible tests  of  the  strength  we  so  often  find 
weakness;  but  I  answered  the  lady  from  my 
heart, 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  yon." 

*<  I  knew  you'd  be,"  she  said,  and  her  little 
hand  slid  into  mine.  <*I  knew  yon  would  not 
stop  to  think  it  strange  or  unconventional  that 
I  should  come  to  you  in  this  way." 

**  Oh,  no ;  wont  you  walk  in  ?" 

**Yes;  but  you  must  not  let  me  stay  more 
than  half  an  hour,  for  I've  run  away  firom 
home,  and  they'll  find  out  Fm  gone,  though 
they  fancy  I'm  in  my  room  writing  letters. 
You  will  let  me  see  you  quite  alone  ?" 

**  Quite.     Our  people  are  all  gone  out." 

This  conversation  transpired  before  we 
reached  the  sitting-room,  into  which  I  ushered 
Miss  Evans. 

She  sat  down  and  removed  her  bonnet,  and 
we  both  were  silent  a  few  moments,  looking  in 
each  other's  faces. 

I  saw,  then,  what  a  sweet,  dainty,  exquisite 
little  creature  she  was ;  so  finely  moulded,  so 
bright  of  glance -and  smile,  so  quick  and  grace- 
ful of  movement.      She    broke    the    silence. 

"  I've  been  reading  your  book,  Miss  English." 

"  Have  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  didn't  come  to  see  you  simply 
on  that  account.  Harry's  been  telling  me  all 
about  you  " — her  face  worked  a  moment,  half 
like  a  grieved  child's,  half  like  a  loving  woman's; 
then  it  broke  down  suddenly  into  tears. 

I  forgot  myself;  I  was  only  sorry  for  her, 
then ;  so  I  went  to  her  and  drew  away  the  little 
hand  from  the  sweet  face.  **  Tell  me  what  it 
is  that  troubles  you  ?"  I  asked. 

<*  It  has  left  a  great  pain  in  my  heart  ever 
since  he  told  me,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  me 
with  the  gentian  eyes  dazzled  in  tears.  **  It 
was  only  three  days  ago." 

It  flashed  across  my  mind  in  a  moment  that 
Harry  had  told  her  of  his  love  for  me,  and 
that,  influenced  by  his  friends,  and  moved  by 
the  sight  of  Lucy  Evans'  beauty  and  sweetness, 
he  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife ;  but  he 
was  an  honorable  man  to  the  finest  fibre  of  his 
nature ;  he  would  never  deceive  any  woman — 


never  allow  her  to  believe  she  had  more  than 
his  heart  could  give  her. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  very  selfish  in  me  " — ^the 
sweet  voice  leaped  along  the  words  like  a  plea- 
sant tune — "but  I  cannot  help  feeling  glad 
that  you  could  not  love  him,  my  dear  Miss 
English,  for  it  wonld  have  broken  my  heart," 
and  she  shuddered  and  drew  closer  to  me,  half 
lik&  a  woman,  half  like  a  frightened  child. 
**  You  see,  I  have  loved  him  so  long,  ever  since 
I  was  a  child — and  yet,  I  couldn't  expect  that 
he,  so  learned,  so  noble,  so  vastly  superior  to 
all  the  men  I  have  ever  seen,  could  find  eneugh 
in  me  to  satisfy  him.  If  I  was  only  a  genius, 
now" — she  said  the  words  so  mournfully, 
beauty  and  heiress  though  she  was,  that  I  felt 
a  pang  of  pity  for  her. 

"Hell  love  you  very  much,  I  am  certain. 
Miss  Evans." 

Her  face    brightened    eagerly.      "Do  you 

really  think  so— you  who  understand  his  tastes 

and  wants  so  well?  he  told  me  he  thought  I 

could  be  his  soother,  and  healer,  and  comforter, 

and  that  if  I  could  take  him  knowing  the 

whole  truth,  I   should  be  his  cherished,  and 

\  dearly  beloved  little  wife." 

\      "Stop!"    the  word  struggled  out  of    my 

\  heart,  for  it  had  fallen  and  fainted;  but  the 

\  girl  did  not  hear  it ;  she  kept  on :     "I  shall 

>  try  very  hard  to  make  him  happy — studying 
}  his  tastes,   and    adapting   myself  to  all  his 

>  moods,  and,  after  awhile,  the  pain  will  go  out 
\  of  my  heart — ^the  pain  of  that  thought  that  he 
(  has  loved  another  so  much  better  than  he  ever 
\  loved  me.     Don't  you  think  it  will  ?" 

>  "  I  think  it  wUl,  my  child." 

I      "Oh,  you  are  very  kind  to  tell  me  so,"  and 

>  now  the  tears  went  down  her  cheeks  like  rain, 
c  for  joy.  "I  shall  bless  you  all  the  days  of  my 
I  life  for  those  words." 

(  And  as  Lucy  Evans  spoke,  a  great  calm  of 
S  self-sacrifice  came  over  my  soul ;  the  pain  and 

>  the  agony  passed  away,  and  peace  and  exalta- 
^tion  took  possession  of  me.  I  sat  down  on  a 
\  low  stool  at  the  girl's  feet,  and  gathered  her 
\  small  hands  in  mine,  and  looking  in  her  face, 
\  I  said    to    her :     "I    know    you    will    make 

him  happy — I  know  that  God  will  bless  your 
lives  together — ^that  you  will  grow  strong  and 
serene  as  he  gathers  you  closer  and  closer  to 
his  deep,  true,  manly  heart — and  that  when 
years  have  gone  over  both  your  lives,  he  shall 
look  in  your  face,  and,  feeling  how  it  has  been 
the  comfort  and  joy  of  his  manhood,  he  shall 
say  of  you  those  most  sweet  and  blessed 
words — *She  has  been  to  me  a  gift  of  the 
Lord.'" 
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She  sat  there,  the  tears  held  in  check  on  her 
fair  cheeks,  drinking  in  every  word,  as  though 
th^  voice  of  a  prophet  or  an  angel  were  speak- 
ing to  her. 

"  I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth,"  she 
said,  and  her  face,  that  fair,  sweet,  girl-woman 
face,  was  a  prophecy  of  her  future. 

We  were  both  silent  awhile,  and  then  our 
conversation  slipped  into  a  quieter  mood.  I 
learned  that  she  was  to  return  home  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  Judge  Allyn's  family  was  anxious 
that  the  marriage  should  transpire  as  early  as 
possible — that  Henry  was  to  pass  the  winter  in 
New  York,  and  that  in  the  early  spring — the 
speaker  paused  there,  but  I  knew. 

"It  seems  very  strange  that  I  should  have 
come  to  you,"  said  the  lady,  unconsciously 
slipping  the  rings  around  her  fingers,  ♦*  but  it 
seems  as  though  I  had  lived  an  age  during  the 
past  week ;  I  believe  it  was  the  gnawing  pain 
in  my  heart  which  drove  me  to  you ;  and  it's 
you  now— your  sweet  words — ^have  healed  it; 
but  oh,  you  wouldn't  wonder  if  you  knew  what 
it  was." 

Didn't  I  know !  ^ 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  came;  I'm  very 
glad — glad  that  I  have  done  you  good." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  strange  to  me  that  Henry 
should  have  loved  you,  only  that  you,  with 
your  woman's  de^  heart  and  quick  sympathies, 
should  not  have  responded  to  him.  I  felt  when 
I  read  your  book,  how  entirely  you  were  the 
woman  after  his  heart.  Why  didn't  yours 
make  answer  to  his?" 

"  Don't  ask  me«r-don't." 

I  know  that  was  a  great  cry  of  anguish,  for 
this  time  my  heart  and  my  lips  spoke  together. 

I  saw  what  thought  flashed  through  Lucy 
Evans'  soul.  She  did  not  speak,  but  with  true 
womanly  instinct  she  drew  her  arms  around 
me,  thinking  she  understood,  now,  why  I  could 
never  love  Henry  AUyn. 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck.  She 
sprang  up.  "What  will  they  think.  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  time." 

"Debby  will  accompany  you.  I  can  trust 
her  silence,  and  you  cannot  walk  two  miles 
alone  at  this  late  hour." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  shall  not  be  timid  in  this 
moonlight,  and  I  want  to  feel  that  you  only 
have  my  secret,"  tying  her  bonnet-strings  with 
shaking  fingers,  but  a  radiant  face. 

We  went  out  into  the  hall  together,  and  as 
we  reached  the  front  door  she  turned  suddenly 
round  to  me,  saying — "Now,  wont  you  bless 
me  before  I  go?  I  shall  carry  the  thought 
through  all  the  days  of  my  life." 


\      "The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you  both — the 
<  Lord  lift  upon  you  the  light  of  His  count^- 
\  nance,  and  give  you  love  and  peace." 
>      She  lifted  up  her  lips  and  kissed  my  face. 
^  She  did  not  know  that  I  was  crying. 

Then  she  hurried  away.  Once  more  I  closed 
the  door  and  went  back  to  the  sitting-room.  If 
the  old  agony  clutched  my  heart  for  a  little 
while,  it  was  not  long.  I  knew  that  aa  the 
moonlight  covered  and  consecrated  the  earth 
that  night,  so,  God's  love  covered  and  conse- 
crated my  life.  Like  a  great  sea,  it  flowed  all 
about  me,  and  I  would  not  go  hungry  and 
athirst  through  life  because  of  that  one  draught  . 
of  human  love  which  was  taken  away  ftrom  me. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  year  and  a  half  more  had  been  added  to 
my  life.  I  can  only  say  briefly,  of  this  time — 
that  it  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  season  of 
quiet,  and  growth,  and  refreshment  to  me.  I 
had  gained  strength  of  mind  and  body.  The 
days  had  brought  me  peace,  and  the  nights 
rest.  We  were  just  entering  the  dead  heats  of 
the  summer.  Edward  had  come  home  the  day 
before.  He  needed  rest,  for  he  had  been  teach- 
ing and  studying  assiduously,  preparing  him- 
self to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Yale  the  next 
autumn. 

"  Don't  read  that  tiresome  paper  any  longer. 
I  want  to  hear  you  talk.  The  sound  of  your 
voice  is  so  pleasant  after  not  hearing  it  for  ten 
months." 

I  said  this,  dressing  some  Yenitian  vases 
with  white  roses,  for  the  mantel.  Edward 
laid  down  the  New  York  Times.  "  You'll  hear 
my  voice  to  your  satisfaction  before  next  Sep- 
tember, I'll  be  bound." 

Just  then  Lou  bustled  into  the  room.  Such 
a  bright,  sparkling  little  sunbeam  as  she  was ; 
her  small  buds  of  lips  set  in  dimples ;  her  eyes 
full  of  rapid  smiles,  as  the  small,  graceful 
figure  was  of  motion. 

"See  here,  aunty  says  I  may  frost  some 
cake  because  you've  come,  Edward,  and  I  want 
you  should  go  right  off  with  me  and  search  for 
the  eggs  in  the  barn.  It's  Buch  fun !.  You  re- 
member how  we  used  to  do  it  ?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Dobbin,"  pulling  her 
down  into  his  chair,  and  stroking  the  hair  with 
its  threads  and  touches  of  gold. 

"  You  are  a  dear  old  fellow,  and  I  lore  you," 
said  Lou,  in  her  quick,  Impulsive  feishioD, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Just  now  I  am,  but  you'll  get  tired  of  me 
;  before  the  week's  out." 
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"  I  sh&Ht,  either,  if  you  do  as  I  want  you  to, 
and  have  left  oflF  your  old  teasing  habits." 

Just  then  Grace  came  in  from  the  garden, 
followed  by  Tyger,  our  great,  blaok,  shaggy 
Newfoundland.  "The  cherries  are  half  of 
them  turned  blaok ;  you  must  go  lip  the  tree 
this  very  morning,  Edward.  I'll  get  the  basket, 
and  we'll  all  help  gather  the  cherries.  Wont  it 
be  fun?" 

**  We'll  keep  you  hard  at  work,  you  may 
depend  upon  that,"  I  laughed. 

"  That's  right.     I  like  something  to  do ;  but 

see  here,  girls,  I  should  think  you'd  dry  up 

and  blow  away  in  this  small,  silent  Tillage. 

•  How  you  stand  it  year  in  and  year  out,  I  don't 

see." 

"Women  are  different  from  men,  and  don't 
require  so  much  excitement." 

**  That  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  the  amusing 
fact  that  you're  still  aliye,  I  suppose.  But, 
Constance,  isn't  there  anything  at  all  going  on 
here.  Don't  you  ever  haye  a  treat  to  a  little 
change  ?" 

"Certainly  we  do.  We  haye  parties,  and 
sewing-societies  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer picnics,  berrying  ezcunions,  and  a  fair 
©very  autumn." 

Edward  made  a  wry  face  which  set  us  all  to 
laughing.  "What  a  dangerous  list  of  plea- 
sures and  dissipation.  I  fear  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  my  morals  if  I  inhaled  the 
social  atmosphere  of  Beachwood  for  a  long  \ 
time."  ! 

"  But  there  is  something  going  on  here*  this  i 
summer,"  interposed  Grace ;  "  Debby  says  that  I 
the  Allyn  family  is  expected  back  next  week,  ! 
and  that  there  is  to  be  a  large  company  at  the 
house  all  summer.      Thai    is  something    for 
Beachwood." 

"  How  long  has  the  house  been  closed  ?" 

It  was  Lou  answered  her  brother  this  time : 

"About  a  year  and  a  half.  After  Henry 
was  married,  his  wife,  parents,  and  sister,  all 
went  to  Europe.  I  suppose  we  shall  see  them 
all  after  their  return." 

"And  their  advent  will  make  the  pulse  of 
this  most  sluggish  village  beat  a  little  faster." 

"Come,  Edward,  it's  time  I  was  beating  the 
eggs."     Lou  was  pulling  at  his  sleeve. 

"Well,  girls,  get  your  bonnets.  You're 
going.  Con  ?" 

"  I  must  dust  the  mantel.  Therell  be  enough 
to  find  the  eggs,  but  I'll  help  pick  the  cherries." 

So  they  went  out  Inth  jest  and  laughter,  and 
snatches  of  song — ^the  happy  young  things  I  I 
did  not  set  about  dusting  the  mantel  at  once, 
for  Grace's  words  had  carried  me  back  to  old 


memories,  and  there  was  a  little  shadow  and 
pain  at  my  heart,  as  I  walked  over  the  long 
bridge  of  the  two  years  which  lay  betwixt  the 
present,  and  the  time  when  Henry  Allyn  and  I 
read  the  summer  together. 

How  different  the  life  of  his  lady  wife  and 
mine  had  been !  For  one,  all  the  mystery  and 
glory  of  art,  all  the  wonder  and  beauty  of 
nature — all  that  books  could  teach  or  wealth 
could  lavish  ;  for  the  other,  the  quiet  life,  the 
daily  duties,  the  sheet  of  ocean,  and  the  solemn, 
far-off  mountains. 

Still,  I  had  faith  to  believe  it  had  been  best 
and  happiest  as  it  was — the  old  pain  did  not 
visit  my  heart,  only  the  old  memories  sang  a 
few  mournful  songs  there;  but  when  I  went 
out  and  joined  my  brother  and  sisters  under 
the  cherrry  tree,  I  joined  in  their  meniment, 
as  light-hearted  as  any  of  them. 

"Constance,  you'd  better  take  an  umbrella, 
I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  rain." 

I  stood  in  the  front  door  and  looked  off  to 
the  mountain  in  the  south-west,  over  which  a 
great  snowy  fleet  of  clouds  were  lying,  but  the 
blackness  about  their  edges  had  a  threatening 
look  in  them. 

"It'll  be  sure  not  to  rain  if  I  take  an  um- 
brella," I  said,  somewhat  irresolutely ;  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  I  can  hurry  down 
to  the  creek  and  get  Mrs.  Marvyn's  gooseber- 
ries, and  be  back  before  the  shower  comes  up." 

I  said  this  very  positively,  and  started  off, 
with  a  little  lurking  fear  that,  after  all,  the 
shower  might  overtake  me — ^for  it  was  a  full 
mile  to  the  crock  where  Mrs.  Marvyn  lived,  of 
whom  my  aunt  had  engaged  the  berries  the 
day  previous. 

Edward  had  gone  out  with  the  girls  after 
dinner,  to  have  a  row  on  the  pond.  My  taste 
for  aquatic  excursions  was  never  very  em- 
phatic, and  I  had  declined  the  invitation  to 
accompany  them. 

The  road  which  led  to  the  creek  was  one  of 
my  favorite  walks.  It  branched  off  from  the 
turnpike,  and  wandered  in  an  uncertain  kind  of 
way  through  a  little  belt  of  woods,  and  among 
green,  low  lying  meadows.  The  day  had  been 
warm,  almost  sultry,  but  the  breeze  from  the 
sea  cooled  the  hot  afternoon.  So  I  loitered 
along  the  road,  drinking  in  whatever  of  paint- 
ing it  offered — its  dainty  touches  and  dimples 
of  beauty — listening  to  the  brook  as  its  white 
feet  went  twinkling  over  the  stones,  and  never 
heeding  how  the  clouds  in  the  south-west  were 
covering  the  face  of  the  sky. 

Never  heeding  it,  until  a  sullen  roll  of  dis- 
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taut  thunder  reaehed  me,  aad  then,  looldng  up, 
I  saw  the  great^  angry,  threatening  mass  of 
*clouds  break  oyerhead.  I  had  stopped  to 
gather  a  small  cushion  of  moss  from  the  roots 
of  an  old  oak,  but  I  did  not  wait  to  secure  it. 
I  saw  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish  my  errand 
at  the  creek,  so  I  turned  back. 

But  I  was  still  too  late.  £yery  few  moments 
the  lightning  flashed  its  vivid  embroidery 
along  that  black  mass  of  oloud»  and  the  thun- 
der echoed  loudly  amidst  the  hills,  and  then 
the  great,  sullen  drops  of  rain  began  to  patter 
on  the  grass. 

I  had  a  constitutional  dread  of  lightning, 
and  though  this  had,  of  late  years,  been  par- 
tially overcome,  still,  I  could  not  read  in  the 
darkness  about  me,  and  in  the  black  clouds 
overhead,  the  prophesy  of  a  fearful  storm, 
without  a  shudder.  Then,  there  was  not  a 
house  in  sight,  and  I  dared  not  seek  shelter 
under  the  trees. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and 
in  a  moment  a  light,  open  buggy  dashed  by 
me.  I  had  time  to  see  that  it  had  but  a  solitary 
occupant,  and  an  impulse  seized  me  to  call  to 
the  driyer,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  ask  him 
to  take  me  to  the  nearest  house,  as  I  felt  the 
storm  would  be  sufficient  apology  for  my  in- 
formal request. 

I  think  I  should  have  acted  on  this  impulse 
if  the  carriage  had  not  suddenly  drawn  up, 
just  after  passing  me,  and  turning  his  head, 
and  lifting  his  hat,  the  occupant  said,  in  those 
courteous,  sincere  tones  which  any  lady  must 
have  recognized — 

**  I  see  that  you  are  quite  alone,  madam, 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  you  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  under  the  rain.  Will  you  take  a 
seat  in  here,  and  the  protection  of  my  um- 
brella?" 

** Thank  you,  sir;  I  am  compelled  to  accept 
your  kindness.'' 

The  stranger  sprang  out.  It  was  no  time 
for  conyentionalities  now;  I  was  certain  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  without  a  word  I  gave 
him  my  hand.  Then  our  eyes  met.  Something 
in  that  strong,  finely-cut  face — ^in  the  quick, 
searching  glance  of  the  dark  eyes — in  the 
gravity  of  the  still  mouth — seemed  to  come 
back  to  me  like  a  pleasant,  half-forgotten 
tune. 

There  was  a  quick  glance  of  surprise,  a  flush 
of  recognition ;  and  before  the  words  came  the 
face  had  said  them : 

**  Miss  Constance  English !     Is  it  possible  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  you,  sir,  and  yet  your  face  is 
not  the  face  of  a  stranger." 


*  Almost ;  you  never  had  but  two  iatterviews 
with  it" 

It  flashed  across  me  then.     <*  Mr.  Wilbur!'* 

"  Yes.    There— jtump  in." 

For  the  rain  burst  in  a  great  sheet  now,  and 
the  wind  tossed  it  back  and  forth,  and  t3ie 
lightning  glared  out  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
thunder  drowned  our  voioee. 

Qraham  Wilbur  opened  the  umbrella.— with 
the  next  flash  his  horse  sprang. 

«  Hold  the  umbrella  £ast.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
I'll  manage  him,"  for  the  horse  was  turning 

ildly  down  the  road. 

Another  sheet  of  flame^another  mah  of 
wind,  that  bent  the  strong  arms  of  the  oaks  in' 
the  forest  as  though  they  were  reeds  by  the 
riv^,  and  tore  the  umbreUa  out  of  my  hands— 
and  on  through  the  wild  dash  of  the  rain 
plunged  the  thoroughly  frightoiied  horse.  It 
seemed  every  moment  we  should  be  da^ed  to 
the  earth. 

''Put  your  arms  around  my  neck  and  hold 
on  for  your  life,"  shouted  Graham  Wilbur; 
and  I  heard  him  even  above  that  horrible 
crash  of  thunder — heard  him  and  obeyed- 

On,  on  we  plunged.  For  once  the  voice  and 
hand  of  the  driver  failed  to  arrest  the  frantic 
animal — the  flashes  of  lightning,  the  rushes  of 
thunder,  the  mad  rush  of  the  rain,  all  tended 
to  heighten  his  terror. 

"Don't  let  go  your  hold,  Constance."  The 
voice  sounded  calm  and  firm  above  the  tempest; 
and  I  remember  thinking,  in  that  hour  of  sore 
peril,  that  whatever  became  of  my  life  it  would 
happen  unto  me  according  to  the  will  and  the 
loving  wisdom  of  God,  and  that  thought  is  the 
last  I  remember. 


CHAPTEB  xir. 

"Come  in."  The  door  opened  softly,  and 
Graham  Wilbur  walked  in. 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  the  doctor,"  I  said, 
with  a  little  start. 

"  No ;  I  am  come  to  be  doctor  and  nurse  for 
an  hour  or  two,"  answered  the  gentleman,  as 
he  came  to  my  bedside  and  took  the  arm  chair. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse  to-day,  my  little  in- 
valid," and  he  took  the  hand  that  lay  on  the 
coverlet. 

"  Weak,  but  {>romiaing."  He  held  my  wrist  a 
moment  and  stroked  my  fingers ;  and  then  he 
Tooked  at  me — a  look  that  I  had  grown  famUiar 
with,  and  that  did  not  flatter  or  embarrass  me, 
it  was  so  grave  and  penetrating,  so  kind  withsl, 
and  yet  it  struck  me  there  was  a  little  touch  of 
pity  in  the  glance. 
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**  I  was  up  nearly  two  hours  this  morning," 
I  said. 

"  You  were !  well,  you  are  eoming  on  brayely, 
Constance,"  and  the  grave,  fine  face  broke  Into 
a  smile,  that,  seeing  it,<  always  made  my  heart 
g^ad,  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine. 
.  (*  We  shall  have  you  out  to  see  the  summer 
finish  up  her  pictures." 

I  shook  my  head.  « I  shall  be  too  glad  to 
see  October  finish  up  hers." 

« Don't  say  that  so  sorrowfiilly,  my  little 
girl.  I've  had  a  long  talk  with  Doctor  Abbott 
this  morning,  and  he  says  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  do,  now,  but  get  well." 

Graham  Wilbur  said  these  words,  stroking 
the  fingers  he  still  held,  at  interrals.  **  I  want 
to  have  that  little  pale  face  put  on  some  bloom 
again." 

**  It  never  had  much." 

"No;  looking  at  it  one  always  thinks  of 
these,"  and  he  held  up  before  me  a  small  vase 
of  water  lilies. 

**0h,  I  thought  they  had  all  gone  two  weeks 
ago." 

**  So  did  I ;  but  I  found  a  half  doien  under 
the  rock.  They  are  the  last  lilies  this  summer 
will  bring  you.     Make  much  of  them." 

I  did  for  the  next  half  hour,  during  which 
Mr.  Wilbur  took  up  a  volume  of  Tennyson, 
and  read  to  me — ^not  consecutive  pages,  or 
hardly  verses,  but  stray  passages — flashes  of 
color,  and  thought,  and  sudden,  gorgeous 
visions,  and  the  reader  ended,  as  it  was  fitting 
he  should,  with  some  insignificant  strains  ftrom 
"  In  Memoriam." 

He  laid  down  the  book,  and  took  the  lilies 
from  my  hand  in  his  kind,  grave  fashion,  and 
again  he  looked  at  me. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about — me  ?" 
"  All  about  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and 
that  strange  question  you  asked  me,  with  that 
strange,  wistftil,  half-despairing  look  in  your 
eyes — *  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  God  who  loves 
us  and  takes  care  of  us.* " 

"Oh,"  I  said,  eagerly,  "my  heart  has  never 
asked  that  question  again." 

"I  know  it;  but  why  do  you  believe  now, 
Constance  ?" 

"  I  believe  H  because  I  h&T9  found  Him." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  I  knew  that 
Graham  Wilbur,  understood   me    as    only  a 
Christian  man  could. 

"I  knew  the  day  would  come  when  you 
would  say  those  blessed  words,  Constance;  I 
felt  it  when  I  looked  at  you." 

"It  took  many  and  great  sorrows  to  teach 
me,   though."     I  broke  down  here,   for  the 


memory  of  those  two  years  which  followed  my 
first  interview  with  Graham  Wilbur  rose  up 
and  confronted  me  with  their  hard,  ghastly 
faees. 

The  man  bent  a  little  nearer  me,  his  hand 
soft  as  mother's,  touched  my  hair.  "  I  know 
all  about  it,  my  child." 

My  surprise  held  the  tears  in  check.  "  I 
don't  want  your  lips  to  aak  the  question  which 
your  face  is  doing  this  moment.  No  matter 
how  I  learned  it  all.  That  time  of  suffering  is 
gone  from  you  fbrever.  Your  future  is  coming 
with  good  gifts  to  meet  you." 

"1  believe  that  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
great  future  of  my  eternity  w;ill  be  ffood," 

Graham  Wilbur  sat  still  a  moment,  opening 
and  shutting  bis  eyes,  and  I  knew  his  heart 
was  silently  thanking  God  for  the  words  I  had 
uttered.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  an 
almost  tender  voice  that  he  said — "But,  my 
child,  it  was  not  of  your  eternal  future  that  I 
was  thinking,  only  of  that  in  time." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it,  for  you  speak  so 
confident  about  it,  almost  with  the  tone  and 
look  of  a  prophet.  But  I  am  not  much 
troubled  or  disturbed  about  my  future  in  life. 
God  will  take  care  of  it  for  me." 

"  I  believe,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  that 
every  man  and  woman  of  deep  religious  ex- 
perience must  have  this  feeling — at  least,  at 
times ;  that  realising  at  certain  moments  some- 
thing of  the  richness,  and  depth,  and  breadth 
of  the  promises  unto  those  who  love  God,  life, 
and  its  enjoyments  or  sorrows,  will  seem  a 
very  small  matter.  Have  we  not  eternity  to  be 
happy  in?  And  it  hath  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  of  that  happiness." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Wilbur,"  for  my  heart  was  say- 
ing of  "  that  happiness  " — "  It  is  enough." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  with  that  rare 
smile  that  so  softened,  and  sweetened,  and 
idealized  the  strongly  carved  face.  He  shook 
his  head.  "No,  happy  as  your  face  is,  my 
child,  this  long  conversation  will  exhaust  you. 
You  must  take  your  anodyne  now.  It  is  time." 
He  poured  a  few*  drops  into  a  glass,  and 
j  held  it  to  my  lips.  I  was  half  reluctant  about 
drinking  it,  but  one  would  seldom  think  of  re- 
sisting that  wise,  firm,  gentle  manner  of  Gra- 
ham Wilbur's. 

He  took  up  a  book,  but  his  eyes  often  glanced 
away  from  the  pages  to  my  pillow,  while  the 
opiate  stole  softly  over  my  senses. 

Once,  I  remember,  I  smiled  back  at  one  of 
these  glances,  and  it  seemed  to  me. that  a  great, 
sudden  tenderness  came  into  Graham  Wilbur's 
eyes.    He  leaned  forward  and  took  my  hands, 
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nrhich  were  lying  on  the  coverlet,  and  wound  \  excitement  at  the  "house  on  the  hill,"  and  the 
them  about  his  neck.  He  leaned  his  head  on  \  surprise  was  very  great  amongst  all  its  inmates 
my  shoulder,  and  his  whisper  came  with  a  I  when  they  learned  of  my  acquaintance  with 
kind  of  palpitating  tenderness  into  my  ear :  \  their  guest,  and  especially  of  my  singular  en- 
"  Constance,  my  little  Constance."  >  counter  with  him. 

Then  I  fell  asleep,  and  the  words  went  up)  They  had  been  unremitting  in  their  attentions 
and  down  my  slumber,  pleasant  and  precious,  \  to  me  during  my  ilhiesB,  and  my  long  conra- 
and  my  heart  leaned  to  them  as  one  leans  to  a  I  lescence  was  greatly  lightened  by  daily  gifU  of 
sweet  tune,  calling  in. the  darkness  and  the  dis- )  all  rare  flowers  from  the  conserratory,  and  de- 
tance— **  Constance,  my  little  Constance."  I  licious  fruits  from  the  grounds  of  Judge  Allyn's 

But  when  I  awoke,  aunty  and  Grace  were  >  residence, 
watching   by  my  bedside.     Mr.   Wilbur  was  |      As  soon  as  my  physician  permitted  it  the 
gone,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  words  I  family  came  to  see  me.    Indeed,  Graham  Wil- 
and  the  arms  gathered  about  his  neck  was  &\  bur  for  once  broke  the  interdict  of  the  physician 
part  of  my  dream  or  a  reality.  \  and  brought  his  niece  to  my  bedside,  without  the 

I  had  been  invalid  for  two  months,  and  the  |  doctor's  knowledge.  It  did  me  good,  the  sight 
first  of  these  was  entirely  without  form  or  >  of  that  sweet  young  face  just  opening  into 
vision  to  me.  |  "  girlhood's  June."      Florence  had  the  same 

They  never  expected  that  the  faint,  fluttering  <  type  of  face  that  her  uncle  had — the  long, 
life  which  they  watched  over,  as  one  watches  \  delicate,  aquiline  features,  softened  and  shaded 
the  flickering  of  a  lamp  in  strange  darkness,  l  into  girlish  beauty — a  small,  sweet  mouth,  that 
would  ever  take  on  strength  or  health  again ;  \  she  did  not  get  from  him  because  the  shadow 
but  it  was  appointed  me  to  live  through  that  >  of  a  smile  always  lingered  about  it,  and  bur^ 
long,  slow,  nervous  fever  which  followed  the  |  nished  brown  hair  that  fell  into  waves  whenevw 
accident  that  befell  Graham  Wilbur  and  myself  \  she  loosened  it. 

during  that  fearful  storm,  in  which  we  met  >  No  wonder  her  uncle  was  very  fond  of  her. 
after  five  years'  absence.  >  She  was  such  a  sweet,  gentle,  lovable  creature, 

I  learned,  six  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  >  with  a  gracious  dignity  which  suffused  all  her 
that  his  frightened  horse  had  dashed  off  the  >  movements,  and  lent  her  manner  a  charm, 
main  road — the  lightning  and  the  rain  so  terri-  ]  The  little  girl  at  the  Water-cure  had  not 
fying  him  that  he  became  entirely  unmanage-  >  forgotten  her  old  attachment,  and  her  uncle 
able,  and  he  had  sprang  down  a  sharp  de-  >  was  persuaded  to  extend  the  interview  he  had 
clivity,  after  tearing  a  short  distance  through  >  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour, 
a  space  of  half  cleared  wood.  >      Two  days  after  the  conversation  I  have  re- 

Graham  Wilbur  awoke  from  the  sudden  J  lated  with  Graham  Wilbur,  the  doctor's  prohi- 
faintness  which  the  fall  had  brought  on  him,  to  I  bition  was  removed,  and  afterward  I  had  daily 
find  his  carriage  shattered  to  pieces,  and  myself  I  guests. 

lying  in  the  drenching  rain,  near  a  pile  of  stones  \  The  judge  and  his  lady  came  first  to  see  me. 
which  the  workmen,  who  had  been  blasting  \  If  I  had  been  well,  the  meeting  would  doubtless 
rocks  the  day  before,  had  heaped  there.  |  have  been  a  trying  one,  but  after  that  long  illness 

The  rain,  of  course,  had  drenched  us  both,  )  I  was  not  easily  aroused  to  any  emotional  cx- 
and  lifting  my  face,  the  man  supposed  that  i  citement.  Judge  Allyn's  manner  was  like  a 
the  fall  had  killed  me.  Bruised  as  he  was  \  father's  to  me,  and  the  sweet,  pale  faet  of 
himself,  he  had  carried  me  to  the  nearest  |  Mrs.  AUyn  won  my  heart  at  once.  Of  ccwrse, 
house,  which  was  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  I  she  knew  nothing  of  my  former  interview  with 
and  my  family  was  nof  acquainted  with  the  >  her  husband,  but  her  woman's  intuitions  had  ^ 
accident  u^til  a  physician  was  summon^,  and  >  made  her  suspect  her  son's  attachment  to  me.  * 
it  was  ascertained  that  I  was  alive,  though,  for  j  The  next  day  Matfde  Allyn  looked  in  upon 
a  month  and  a  half  that  followed,  I  hung  be-  <  me.  Very  gracioM  was  the  lady  during  the  half 
twixt  life  and  death.  '  i  hour  she  sat^^J^ny  bedside,  and  the  two  years 

There  was  no  day  during  all  this  time  in  \  she  had  passed  in  Europe  had  only  given  a  new 
which  Graham  Wilbur  did  not  see  me.  He  was  >  glow  and  lustre  to  her  proud  beauty, 
visiting  at  Judge  Allyn's,  for  he  and  Henry  >  What  a  picture  she  was,  as  she  sat  there  in 
had  bee&  warm  friends  for  several  years,  and  J  her  riding-dress,  the  afternoon  sunlight  falling 
had  met  ^  Europe,  and  returned  to  America  \  in  a  golden  ftrame  about  her  finely  carved, 
together.  \  glowinff  face.    You  could  scarcely  find  fault 

.    The  accident  had,  of  course,  created  no  little  I  with   the   pride   that  wrote   itself  in    every 
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lineament,  it  seemed  so  in  li&nnony  with  the 
queenly  bearing  of  the  amall  head,  the  slow, 
graceful  movements  of  the  fig^e,  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  its  early  womanhood.  Such  bloom  of 
complexion,  such  brightness  of  glance,  such  a 
rare  combination  of  all  sensuous  charms,  are 
seldom  united  in  one  woman.  I  was  glad  in 
the  beauty  of  Maude  Allen,  as  she  sat  that 
summer  afternoon  by  my  bedside. 

"We  were  all  90  astonished  to  learn  of  your 
friendship  with  Mr.  Wilbur.  He  never  alluded 
to  it  while  he  was  in  Europe;  but  that  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  our  acquaintance.'^ 

*<  Not  in  the  least;  my  acquaintance  with  him 
was  a  very  brief  one.'' 

**  You  met  first  at  the  Water  Cure  T" 
It  struck  me  suddenly,  that  the  lady  asked 
the  question  somewhat  eagerly,  and  that  the 
beautiful  eyes,  which  had  the  dark  blase  of 
some  antique  jewels,  sought  my  face  with  an 
interest  that  was  almost  anxiety,  and  yet  the 
lady's  small,  ungloved  fingers  played  carelessly 
with  the  fringes  of  her  parasol. 

**  Yes;  I  met  him  there  first,  and  then  only 
twice." 

**  Only  twice  1"  the  beautifiil  face  brightened 
out,  from  a  little  shadow  of  interest  or  anxiety. 
"  I  fancied,  from  what  Mr.  Wilbur  had  occa- 
sionally dropped  in  his  reports  of  your  illness, 
that  you  were  an  old  friend.  He  evidently 
considered  himself  partly  responsible  for  your 
illness,  as  his  horse  threw  you;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  your  anxiety." 

I  could  not  tell  why,  but  those  words  of 
Maude  Allyn's  brought  a  dull  pain  across  my  ! 
heart;  and  when  she  went  wi^  her  glorious  \ 
beauty  and  queenly  grace  out  of  my  chamber, 
it  seemed  as  though  a  great  shadow  had  gone 
out  with  her. 

CHAPTsn  xy. 

"  Harry,  what's  a  husband  good  for,  if  he 
oin't  be  made  useful  T" 

"Not  much,  I  fancy,  in  the  estimation  of 
your  sex,"  laughed  the  young  husband,  as  his 
fair,  sweet  faced,  girlish  wife  came  and  knelt 
down  by  his  feet,  and  leaning  one  small  round 
bare  arm  on  his  knee,  brushed  off  with  her  hand- 
kerchief a  little  dust  which  had  gathered  on 
his  coat  collar. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  now,  pussy  T' 

"We're  going  to  have  lunch  in  less  than 

three  minutes,  for  I've  seen  Biddy  carry  the 

coffee-urn  into  the  dining-room,  and  I  want 

^  you  to  go  down  to  the  grapery,  and  pick  some 

grapes ;  John  never  gets  the  best  bunches." 

VOL.  XVI. — ^24 


"You  see  what  I've  come  to,  father.  Tve 
learned,  like  the  rest  of  my  unhappy  sex,  to 
obey  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  very  small 
woman ;"  and  the  young  husband  took  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  the  small  dainty  chin  that 
reminded  one  of  a  pearly  sea-shell. 

Judge  Allyn's  entire  family  were  gathered  in 
the  sitting-room.  The  summer  day  had  fallen 
a  little  beyond  the  noon,  and  the  windows  were 
all  open,  and  the  light  sea-breeze  and  the  still 
bright  sunshine  came,  and  looked  in  together 
upon  the  small  family  group. 

The  old  Judge  sat  in  his  arm-chair  by  the 
window  reading  the  morning  papers,  and  a  little 
way  from  him  Maude  and  Florence  Wilbur  were 
busy  over  a  new  volume  of  landscape  engrav- 
ings, which  Graham  Wilbur  had  sent  for  from 
the  city,  and  that  gentleman  sat  by  the  win- 
dow, quite  absorbed  in  some  business  letters 
he  had  received  an  hour  before. 

Luc7  Allyn  sprang  up  to  her  feet  in  such 
pretty  willful  fashion,  that  the  whole  party 
looked  up  at  the  little  lady.  "  If  I  am  '  one 
very  small  woman,'  I  have  spirit  enough  in  me, 
like  King  Pepin,  to  manage  the  hugest  of  the 
sons  of  Adam.  Father,"  she  turned,  with  a 
pout  that  sat  very  becomingly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  smile  that  was  at  work  in  the  corners 
of  her  rosy  lips :  "  Your  son  and  heir  is  abus- 
ing me;  wont  you  Uke  my  part,  if  I  am 
small?" 

"Yes,  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  gentle* 
man,  putting  aaide  his  paper,  and  reaching  out 
his  arms,  and  Lucy  AUyn  went  and  perched 
herself  on  his  knee,  and  her  little  fingers  flut- 
tered through  the  thick  white  hairs  that  were 
a  fitting  crown  to  his  old  age.  "The  truth, 
my  little  Lucy  is,  nature  couldn't  afford  a  large 
pattern  of  such' dainty  workmanship  as  your- 
self. She  was  under  the  necessity  of  mould- 
ing on  a  small  scale  so  exquisite  a  bit  of 
humanity  as  that  I  hold  on  my  knee." 

A  laugh  at  this  most  delicate  flattery  went 
around  the  room — the  ladies'  soft  voices  tangled 
in  and  out  of  the  gentlemen's  deeper  tones, 
like  an  air  well  sustained  in  all  its  parts. 

"That  is  the  most  graceful  compliment  I 
ever  received,"  said  the  sunny  little  lady, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  moving  up  and  down 
on  the  gentleman's  knee,  as  though  she  sat 
on  a  chair  with  elastic  springs.  "  Harry,  you 
never  yourself  said  to  me  anythihg  sweeter 
than  that." 

"  Your  father  has  had  a  long  experience  in 
those  pretty  speeches,  Lucy,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Allyn.     My  personal  knowledge  of  them  dates 
,  back  at  least  thirty-five  years." 
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"  Ah  Hal,  yon  rogue,  you  came  honestly  by  I  posed  the  Judge's  daughter,  as  she  plunged 
your  gallantry  ;"  and  she  returned  to  her  hus-  \  the  point  of  her  spoon  into  the  red  stratum  of 
band  again.  S  currant  jelly  which  lay  on  the  edge  of  her 

"Papa  neyer  makes  any  of  those  pretty  >  plate.    "I  think  it*s  quite  too  bad  of  you." 
speeches  to  me,  Lucy,"  struck  in  Maude  Allyn.  S      **  Another  of  you  women's  wholesale  slander. 
"I  am  jealous  of  you,  for  you  have  stolen  the  I  It's  the  first  time  I've  proposed  ride,  sail,  or 
lock  and  key  of  the  best  room  in  his  heart."       I  walk  without  you,  and  it  used  to  be  hard  work 

**  Why,   Maude,  you're  positively   growing  <  enough  to  coax  you  out  of  doors  on  any  excor- 
poetical.     I  never  heard  you  -make  so  senti-  <  gion." 
mental  a  speech  as  that,"  laughed  her  brother.  <      "Well,  why  can't  you  take  the  girls,  too?" 

"Now,  sister  Maude,  don't  answer  him,"  tasked  Judge  Allyn.  "Not  quite  so  sweet,  if 
interposed  again  the  lively  little  wife.  "  I  \  you  please,  mother,"  passing  his  empty  coffee- 
want  him  to  go  right  down  to  the  grapery,  and  \  cup  to  his  wife,  that  she  might  replenish  it 
gather  my  grapes,  or  it  will  be  too  late  for  lunch;  ^  "I  would,  father,  but  their  presence  would 
and  I  want  you,  Hal,  to  put  on  your  crimson  I  be  sure  to  neutralize  all  our  enjoyment,  with 
dressing-gown :  the  one  I  selected  in  Paris.  \  their  fright,  and  shrieks,  and  fainting  at  every 
You  know  it's  so  becoming."  ^  breath  of  wind  that  came  to  frolic  with  the 

"Foolish  child!"  said  Henry  Allyn,  as  he  >  boat." 
rose  up,  and  smiled  down  on  the  little  crea-  ?      «I  wish,  Mr.  Allyn,  some  good  angel  had 
ture ;  but  she  saw  the  flattery  pleased  him,  ^  put  it  into  your  head  to  propose  a  land  exour- 
despite  his  words.  \  sion,    instead    of  this   water   one."    It  was 

"  Please,  Uncle  Graham,  come  over  here,  and  <  Florence's  voice  this  time, 
look  at  this  engraving  of  Versailles,"  suddenly  S      "I  second  that    motion,   with    emphasis," 
called  Florence.    "Isn't  it  fine?"  ^quickly  responded  Maude  Allyn,  cutting  her 

"  Yes ;  hold  it  a  little  more  to  the  left."  He  {  custard  pie  with  unusual  vigor,  for  her  motions 
had  come  toward  the  ladies,  and  was  looking  ^  had  generally  a  slow,  languid  grace  about 
over  his  niece's  shoulder.  ?  them,  well  suited  to  her  style  of  queenly,  sen- 

"  We  can  make  room  for  you,  Mr.  Wilbur;  <  suous  beauty.  "  Let  us  have  a  flavor  of  adven- 
and  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  your  suggestions  \  ture  and  romance  about  it.  We'll  put  on  those 
and  instructions."  Maude  Allyn  said  these  ^  fancy  costumes  we  got  in  Switzerland,  and  turn 
words  with  her  enchanting  smile,  as  she  lifted  >  int6  genuine  gypsies,  and  go  over  to  Round 
her  face  to  the  gentleman.  ^  Hill." 

"You  are  welcome  to  both,"  he  answered,  '  "Oh,  it  will  be  capital!"  cried  Lucy  and 
drawing  a  chair  toward  her,  and  not  accepting  ;  Florence  simultaneously,  while  the  former 
the  one  she  offered  him  on  the  divan.  \  added:  "And  the  dress  is  so  picturesque,  and 

But,  at  that  moment,  the  bell  for  lunch  ^  makes  you  look  just  like  a  queen,  sister 
rang,  and  Henry  Allyn  presented  himself  at  S  Maude." 

the  door,  looking  a  little  flushed  with  his  exer-  >  "  Don't  you  think  it  quite  throws  a  sail  into 
cise,  and  holding  a  basket  heaped  with  great  ^  the  shade,  Mr.  Wilbur,"  asked  Maude,  turning 
purple  clusters  of  Hamburg  grapes.  c  toward  that  gentleman,  and  playfully  holding 

"  My  liege  lady,"  dropping  on  one  knee,  >  up  a  cluster  of  Hamburg  grapes,  so  that  the 
and  presenting  her  the  basket,  after  the  fashion  \  sunlight  could  strike  it ;  and  it  hung  from  that 
of  ancient  knights  to  high-born  dames,  "  I  <  small,  snowy  hand,  like  an  antique  vase,  cos|M 
have  won  the  trophy,  and  I  claim  my  reward."  >  and  beautiful.  |f^ 

The  small  lady  flushed  a  little  among  her  ;  Most,  gentlemen  that  Maude  Allyn  knew, 
dimples  and  smiles,  but  she  leaned  forward  ;  would  have  complimented  the  hand,  and  then 
without  a  word,  and  kissed  ^ler  husband's  fore-  ;  the  grapes :  Graham  Wilbur  only  spoke  of  the 
head,  with  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  looking  ]  latter.  I  do  not  think-  the  proud  lady  liked 
on  mischievously.  j  him  the  less  for  this.    She  leaned  forward,  and 

"  You  are  a  dear  old  fellow :  now  go  and  $  with  her  own  exquisite  grace  dropped  the 
put  on  the  crimson  dressing-gown."  5  grapes  on  his  plate.     He  sat  directly  opposite 

"  Wilbur,  what  do  you  say  to  a  little  sail  this  •  her,  and  her  white  arm  fell  out  of  the  gashed 
afternoon  ?  It'll  be  glorious,  when  the  breeze  ;  sleeve  of  her  morning  gown  as  she  did  so,  and 
springs  up,"  asked  Henry  Allyn,  as  they  sat  i  flashed  in  its  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  Graham 
around  the  table.  ^  Wilbur. 

"  Now,  Hal,  you're  always  proposing  some-  ?  It  was  such  an  arm  as  must  have  stirred  the 
thing  from  which  we  must  bo  excluded,"  inter-  \  admiration  of  any  man:  snowy,  round,  taper- 
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ing.    **  Tou  hsTe  admired  the  grapes  with  me ;  :  I  saw  the  thought  in  your  eyes — ^it  was  of  me, 
jou  must  eat  them  with  me  also."  :  and  it  was  a  troubled  one." 

*^  Thank  you:  I  must  sit  with  you  to  do  it  :      <<  Well,  don't  think  about  it:  it  wasn't  any- 
then  ;"  and  taking  up  his  plate,  he  seated  him-  ;  thing. ,  Let  us  go  out  on  the  porch." 
self  in  the  Yacant  chair  next  the  daughter  of )      <*  Lucy,  you  are  my  friend,  for  your  hus- 
hie  host.  :  band's  sake,"  said  Graham  Wilbur  in  his  grave, 

«*But  you  haven't  said,  Nunkey,  you  should  :  firm  voice.  "Let  us  sit  down  on  this  divan, 
go  to  Round  Rock,  though  we've  all  appro-  ^  and  tell  me  what  that  trebled  glance  meant." 
priated  you,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Florence,  as  I  Mrs.  Allyn  looked  at  the  gentleman  a  mo- 
she  turned  from  some  conversation  she  was  :  ment,  half  irresolutely,  but  I  think  that  caln^ 
holding  with  the  Judge  and  his  wife.  \  strong  face  decided  her.     She  sat  down. 

**My  dear, 'I  have  another  engagement  at  (  A  little  blush  fluttered  in  and  out  of  her 
four,  which  will  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  :  cheeks,  as  she  commenced :  "  Well,  you  know, 
of  my  accompanying  you.  Tou  will  take  my  v  when  mother  was  joking  you  about  your  find- 
place.  Judge  Allyn,  eh?"  \  ing  the  care  of  Miss  English  so  agreeable  a 

"  But  it  wont  be  your  plan,  after  all,  my  '.  responsibility  ?" — 
dear  sir,  for  L  can't  take  off  two  score  of  years  5      **Yes;  you  thought  that  I  might  be  inter- 
trom.  my  head."  {  ested  in  Miss  English,  and  the  thought  some- 

«*0h,   it  is  too  bad  you  can't  go!    What  •  how  made  you  sad." 
can  prevent  you  ?"  asked  Maude,  impatiently,  <      "  Oh,   most  wonderful  man !    is    there    ne 
for   a  shadow  had    fallen    on  her   beautifiil  \  getting  aside  of  you  ?"  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  a 
face.  \  pretty  pantomime  of  mock  despair. 

"  I  am  to  take  Miss  English  out  to  ride  this  \      "  Only  by  telling  me  the  whole  truth." 
afternoon,  for  the  first  time  since  the  accident,  j      "  WeU,  if  you  will  read  my  thoughts,  I'm 
for  which  I  hold  myself  responsible."  i  not  responsible  for  consequences,"  as  though 

**  A  responsibility  which  you  seem  to  find  a  I  she  were  half  frightened  at  the  thought  of  the 
most  agreeable  one,  Mr.  Wilbur,"  said  the  \  secrets  he  was  about  to  confide,  and  wanted  to 
Judge's  wife,  a  little  archly.  c  shirk  all  blame. 

There  was  a  little  flutter  at  this  remark.  \      **0f  course  not." 
Every  eye  was  turned  quickly  on  Graham  Wil-  ^      **  Let  me  see — I  was  thinking,  after  mamma 
bur's,  from  the  old  Judge's  to  Florence's,  with  \  spoke,  that  I  believed  it  would  be  of  no  use 
various  expressions  of  interest,  anxiety,  curi-  j  for  even  you,  Graham  Wilbur,  to — to  like  Con- 
osity  and  surprise.  )  stance  English." 

The  gentleman's  gaze  just  grazed  the  com-  j      "No — why  not?" 
pany,  as  he  answered  very  calmly,  **  I  do  cer-  <      "  Because  a  man  so  good,  and  true,  and  noble 
tainly  find  it    as  you   have    said,   my  dear  <  once  did,  all  in  vain ;"  and  here  the  impulsive 
Madam."  <  little  woman  came  out  of  all  hesitancy  and 

There  was  something  in  those  quiet,  sincere  \  stammering,  and  related  the  whole  history  of 
tones,  which  did  not  encourage  farther  banter-  I  my  acquaintance  with  her  husband,  his  affee- 
ing.     Maude  sipped  her  lemonade  silently,  but  5  tion  for  me,  and  my  refusal  of  his  offer, 
there  was  a  shadow  on  her  face  as  he  rose  5      She  mentioned  no  names,  she  merely  stated 
from  the  table. .  5  that  the  circumstances  came  to  her  knowledge 

«*  Lucy,  little  lady,  what  were  you  thinking }  through  a  friend,  and  that  a  previous  attaoh- 
aA>out  me,  that  troubled  you  at  the  table?"  I  ment  only  preTented  my  reciprocating  the 
asked  Graham  Wilbur,  as  he  sauntered  up  to  <  gentleman's,  as  with  such  a  woman  it  must 
her  some  half  hour  after  dinner,  while  the  ^  always  do. 

Judge  and  his  son  were  talking  politics,  and  $  Two  or  three  times  the  lady  paused  in  her 
the  young  ladies  were  discussing  the  last  opera  >  recital  for  her  tears,  but  she  got  through  with 
they  had  attended.  I  it.    Graham  Wilbur  had  not  spoken  during  the 

Mrs.  Allyn  was  chatting  to  her  canary  in  l  story, 
the  alcove,  and  the  sudden  question  evidently  \      Just  as  she  concluded,  Henry  Allyn  entered 
flurried  her.  I  the  alcove.    "Wilbur,"  he  laughed,  "I  would 

"  I  protest,  Graham  Wilbur,  you're  the  most  \  not  allow  any  other  man  in  the  whole  world  to 
mysterious  man  I  ever  came  across,  reading  S  keep  my  little  wife  away  from  mo  so  long." 
people's  secret  thoughts.     What  put  it  into  |      "And  there  is  no  other  man's  wife  I  should 
your  head,  that  I  was  thinking  of  you  ?"       -    |  desire  to  keep   away  from  her   husband  so 
"  It's  of  no  use  to  evade  it,  my  dear  Madam ;  |  long." 


too 
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«  Tiutt  may  be  yery  grmiUying  to  her,  bat  it 
doesn't  mend  the  matter  with  me,"  making  a 
eomically  wry  faoe. 

**  Come,  Hal,  you're  not  going  to  play  jealons 
husband  with  your  best  Mend,  i^ter  we're 
old  married  people  of  three  years'  standing," 
laughed  Luoy. 

"  Lest  he  may  be  inclined  to,  I  shall  leaye 
this  moment,"  answered  Graham  Wilbur,  in 
the  same  tone  of  light  banter,  aa  he  rose  up. 

Lucy  went  up  to  her  husband,  as  the  gentle- 
man went  out.  **  Oh,  Hal,  you  do  Ioto  me  Tory 
much,  don't  you?"  she  said,  with  a  quiok 
trepidation  in  her  Toice. 

«*  Why,  of  course  I  do,  my  little  puss— that's 
the  matter?"  lifting  her  off  her  feet. 

^  '<  And  I'tc  been  a  good — a  very  good  wife 
to  you  ?"    There  were  tears  in  the  bright  eyes. 

**The  best  in  the  world,  and  much  better 
than  I  deserred." 

The  cords  which  fastened  Graham  Wilbur's 
dressing-gown  had  been  caught,  and  tangled 
themselTes  around  the  door-knob,  and  in  eztri- 
i'oating  them  he  heard  this  conTersation. 

A  new  idea  flashed  across  him.  Henry  Allyn 
A  was  that  friend  of  Lucy's,  whom  Constance 
!  English  had  refused.  A  thousand  circum- 
r  stances  rose  up  to  confirm  his  suspicion. 

<*  If  I  had  only  known  this  earlier,"  he  mur- 

^  mured  to  himself.    *'  My  poor  Uttle  Constance, 

it  will  be  harder  than  I  thought  to  giro  you 

«p ;  but  I  am  a  brare  man,  and  God  helping 

me,  I  will  bear  it !"     \ 

[to  b«  oowninrED.] 
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KoBimre,  o'er  the  misty  mountains, 
Purple-robed  and  golden-sandaled 
Like  a  young  and  stately  princess, 
Timidly,  yet  glad  and  bopefnl, 

Steppeth  to  the  throve  of  Day. 
The  soft  fringes  of  her  garments 
Qleam  in  scarlet  threads  and  silrer 
Tbrongh  the  emerald,  translucent, 
Of  her  high  and  fair  pavilion. 
From  her  regal  radiant  presence 
Coward  clonds  and  vassal  Yapors 
Vanish,  to  night's  dismal  dangeons. 
Earth,  with  eager,  tremnlous  reverenoe 
Lifts  her  for^ead  for  the  blessing— 

For  the  royal  benediotion 
Of  her  liege  and  crowned  qaeen. 
Loyal  tribute,  hills  and  vsJleys 
Send,  in  choicest  exhalations 
From  their  flowery,  dewy  altars. 
All  the  many-peopled  forest 


Ohhnes  with  ehoral  songs  of  greeting, 
While  old  Ocean's  diapason 
Swells  the  praises  of  the  morning. 
Oh,  thou  most  benignant  Sovereign, 
Promises  of  good  surround  thee,  * 
All  thy  paths  are  strewn  with  blessings; 
Yet  we  know  thy  transient  lineage- 
All  thy  gentle  house  have  fallen. 
While  we  clasp  thy  spotless  vestments 
Noontide  comes,  thine  ardent  lover. 
Hastening  headlong  o'er  the  hni-tops — 
All  his  blood-red  banners  streaming 

In  the  strong  fleree  mountain  wind; 
And  we  know  that  thou  wilt  perish 
In  his  merciless  caresses. 
But  thy  spirit  still  shell  hover 
Near  the  hearts  that  loved  thy  pureness, — 
Dew-drops  still  shall  shine  and  quiver 
For  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  shadow — 
Deep,  oool  shadow,  where  the  sun-rays 
Fiery-hearted  dare  not  venture. 
Thus,  how  long  soe'er  the  journey. 
If  we  choose  the  sheltered  pathway — 
Safe  f^m  envy,  pride  and  passion — 
Shall  our  lives  be  fragrant  blossoms — 
Flowers  whose  freshness  shall  not  wither; 
Thus  shall  morning  last  forever. 
Lonpwood,  Mo,,  July  26, 1S60. 


THE    QUIET    HOME. 

**  What  dear,  quiet  little  things  BIrs.  Bird's 
children  are!"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend.  "I 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Bird  to-day,  and  found  her 
in  the  nursery  with  her  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
about  the  ages  of  mine.  It  would  hare  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  how  sweetly  they  be- 
hared.  Perfect  little  gentlemen  and  ladies 
they  were.  I  felt  really  discouraged.  Mine  I 
why,  they  are  wild  asses'  colts  in  comparison." 

«<  There's  a  great  difference  in  children," 
replied  the  friend.  **l  know  some  little  boys 
and  girls  that  Mrs.  Bird  would  not  find  so  easily 
subdued." 

*'  I  could  hardly  credit  my  own  eyes ;  but,  as 
they  say,  seeing  is  believing,"  resumed  the 
first  speaker.  <*For  more  than  half  an  hour 
I  sat  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Bird,  in  the  nursery, 
without  once  being  disturbed  by  any  noise,  or 
any  of  the  Unpleasant  interruptions  incident  to 
the  presence  of  the  children." 

What  were  they  doing  ?"  asked  the  other,  in 
some  surprise. 

*^  That  was  most  remarkable  of  all.  Mrs. 
Bird  has  four  children.  Willy  is  the  oldesi— 
just  in  his  tenth  year.  Meeta  is  seven,  Agnes 
five,  and  the  baby,  as  they  call  Andrew,  nearly 
four.  Just  the  ages  for  thoughtless,  mischief- 
making,  troublesome  romps.    But  they  were 
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as  still  as  mice  in  a  cheese.  SKe  kad  them  all 
doing  something.  Willf  she  had  taught  various 
kinds  of  netting  and  ornamental  needle-work. 
It  was  a  wonderftil  resource  for  the  ehUd,  she 
siud,  keeping  his  thoughts  and  fingers  busy, 
and  both  out  of  mischief.  She  showed  me  a 
handsome  anti-macassar,  in  crochet,  which  he 
had  just  finished.  I'm  sure  that  I  couldn't 
have  done  it  better.  I  could  not  help  looking 
upon  the  delicately  formed,  sweet  faced  boy,  as 
he  sat  earnestly  engaged  at  his  work — he  was 
embroidering  a  pair  of  slippers  in  Berlin  wool, 
for  his  father — and  contrasting  iiim  wi^  my 
Tom,  a  great,  rude,  coarse  boy,  with  dirty, 
rough  hands,  that  are  ahrays  in  better  con- 
dition for  grasping  a  wheel-barrow  than  plying 
a  needle.  And  the  comparison,  I  can  assure 
you,  was  not  made  without  a  sigh." 

<<Did  the  boy  look  happy?"  inquired  the 
friend. 

<^  Perfectly  so.  He  wanted  no  amusement 
beside  his  books  and  his  needle-wo^  You 
couldn't  drive  him  into  the  street,  his  mother 
Baid.'\ 

"  D^  Utile  fellow  I  What  a  eomfort  to  have 
such  a  child !" 

<asn't  it?  It  really  did  me  good  to  lock 
into  his  sweety  pure  face,  so  girlish  and 
delicate." 

"I  should  like  to  understand  Mrs.  Bird's 
System,  for  there  must  be  art  in  the  case.-  All 
children  are  bom  romps." 

« *  1  begin  early,'  she  said  to  me,  *  and  re- 
press all  rudeness  and  disorder.  It  is  the  mind 
that  goTsms  in  children  as  well  as  in  meai 
Tou  must  give  this  the  right  direction.  Mere 
noise-making  I  never  permitted.  Boys,  it  is 
said,  grasp  a  hammer  and  pound  instinctively. 
I  think,  in  most  cases,  they  pound  because  a 
hammer  is  given  to  them.  Try  them  wUh  the 
sweet  face  and  fragile  form  cf  a  baby  doU,  and 
you  will  rarely  see  an  inclination  to  pound.  I 
commenced  with  the  doll,  not  the  hanmier ;  and 
you  see  the  rcBulL  Willy  is  as  genUe  as  a 
girl.  He  never  throws  the  house  into  disorder ; 
never  makes  discordant  noises ;  never  quarrels 
with  or  teases  his  younger  brother  or  sisters. 
So  with  the  rest.  I  began  right,  you  see ;  and 
upon  a  right  beginning  everything  depends. 
My  husband  is  a  home-loving,  order-loving, 
quiet-loving  man ;  and  I  make  it  my  business 
to  see  that  home  is  aU  he  desires.  '*How 
'much  I  enjoy  my  home — it  is  so  quiet — so 
orderly  1"  During  the  first  year  of  our  mar- 
riage Mr.  Bird  often  said  this.  I  had  seen 
other  homes.  I  was  familiar  with  the  '^ay 
in  which  young  children  were  permitted  to 


destroy  all  comfort  in  a  household  by  their 
noise  and  disoarder,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  things  different  if  children  came  to  our 
home.  And  they  are  different,  as  you  can  see.  And 
the  ohildren  themselves  are  much  happier.  I 
keep  them  busy  at  something  from  morning 
till  night  Busy  enough  not  to  think  of  eating 
all  the  while.  This  gormandAdng  among  chil- 
dren is  dreadful!  It  makes  mere  gluttons  of 
them — developing  the  animal  and  repressing 
the  inteUeotuaL  It  is  this  ravenous-eating  that 
renders  them  coarse,  rude,  and  cruel,  like  wild 
beasts.' " 

'*  I  believe  Mrs.  Bird  is  more  than  half  right," 
was  remariied  upon  this.  **  I  have  often  said 
that  children  were  permitted  to  eat  ovennuch. 
Mine  'would  stuff  themselves  like  Christmas 
turkeys,  from  morning  till  night,  if  not  re- 
stricted." 

'*  Employ meilt,  such  as  Mrs.  Bird  provides 
her  ohildren,  is  certainly  the  best  corrector  for 
this  habit  of  eating." 

"  How  did  she  get  along  with  baby  Andrew, 
the  little  four-year-old  you  mentioned  ?  Was 
he  as  orderly  and  silent  as  the  rest  T" 

*^He  was  poring  <  over  a  picture  spelling- 
book  for  most  of  the  time  that  I  was  there, 
and  afterward  occupied  himself  with  stringing 
beads.  I  declare,  it  was  all  a  wonder  to  me. 
Such  a  charming  family  of  children  I  haTe 
never  seen  elsewhere.  Whai  a  change  there 
would  be  for  the  better  if  all  mothers  under- 
stood and  practiced  on  Birs.  Bird's  system." 

*<  Better  for  heaven,  it  may  be,"  said  the 
friend,  a  little  equivocally. 

«  For  heaven?  I  don't  just  see  your  n^ean- 
ing." 

«  Such  children  are  most  too  good  to  live." 

"Ohl" 

**  Mrs.  Bird's  quiet  home  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant, and  her  system  of  government  very  bean-  \ 
tifUl — but  there  is  danger." 

"Of  what?" 

<•  That  her  ohildren  will  not  live." 

*'Why?  Because  they  are  too  good  for 
this  earth,  as  you  have  just  intimated  ?" 

« I  «m  not  sure  that  they  are  really  better  in 
heart' than  some  less  orderly  and  more  boister* 
ous  children.  What  I  mean  is,  that  Mrs.  Bird's 
system  depresses  the  animal  forces,  leaving 
the  bodies  of  her  children  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  less  able  to  resist  an  attack  when  It 
comes." 

**They  are  lees  exposed  than  other  child- 
ren." 

« Perhaps  so.  But,  for  my  part,  on  rejec- 
tion, I  woidd  rather  take  the  chances  of  a  lest 
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<N*derly  sjstem  of  home  management — ^mine,  I  **  I  hardlj  think  it  necessary,"  objected  the 
for  instance,  a  little  modified — noisy,  and  like  >  mother.  "  It  is  only  some  slight  disturbance 
a  bedlam,  as  the  house  often  is."  l  from  cold,  and  will  pass  away.    This  sudden 

It  was   on   the   erening  of  this  yery  day  ^  waking  has  quickened  his  heart-beat." 
that    Mr.   Bird  said    to  his  wife,   as  if   the  ^      Usually  Mr.  Bird  deferred  to  his  wife  in  all 
subject  were  suddenly  forced  upon  his  obser-  \  matters  relating  to  the  children,  though  his 
vation :  s  judgment  did  not  always  coincide  with  her  dia- 

**  I  don't  think^our  children  hare  strong  ^  cipline.  But  he  was  too  well  satisfied  that 
constitutions.  Willy's  face  is  too  delicate  for  5  Willy  required  a  physician,  now,  to  hesitate  A 
the  face  of  a  boy,  and  his  body  too  slender.  I  r  moment  on  the  mother's  objection.  So  he  went 
observe,  also,  that  his  shoulders  are  depressed.  <  away  in  haste. 

Hark  1"  \     The  physician  was  far  from  treating  the  case 

Both  listened  for  a  few  minutes.  i  indifferently.    His  practiced  eye  recognized  the 

'*I  don't  just  like  that  cough,"  said  Mr.  ^  symptoms  of   an  acute    pneumonia,  and   his 

Bird.  <  treatment  was  such  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 

** A  little  cold,"  remarked  his  wife.     "Willy  >  parents  with  sudden  fear, 
got  his  feet  wet  to-day."  ?      "If  the  boy  had  any  constitution — "     It 

"  I  never  saw  children  with  such  indifferent  <  was  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  physician  was  re- 
appetites,"  said  Mr.  Bird;  "they  don't  eat  <  plying  to  an  anxious  inquiry  made  by  the  dis- 
enough  to  keep  pigeons  alive."  S  tressed  mother,  all  of  whose  fears  were  excited. 

" Most  children  eat  too  much,"  was  the  re-  S  "If  the  boy  had  any  constitution  I  could  speak 
ply ;  «  and  more  children  are  made  sick  ftrom  ^  all  the  encouragement  your  heart  desires.  But 
over-feeding  than  abstemiousness."  ^  he  is  a  hot-house  plant.     All  the  vital  forces 

"But  there  is  a  golden  mean,"  said  Mr.  ^  are  but  feebly  reactive." 
Btrd.  ^      "  His  health  has  always  been  good,  doctor," 

"  To  reach  which  has  been  my  study.    Do  i  interposed  Mrs.  Bird, 
not  fear.     The  children  eat  quite  as  much  as  is  >      "  He  has  never  before  had  any  serious  sick- 
good  for  them."  ^ness;  but  he  lacks  physical  stamina,  for  all 

"  There  it  is  again !  I  don't  like  that  cough  S  that." 
ai  all."  And  Mr.  Bird  arose  and  went  up  to  ?  The  doctor's  words  sent  a  shuddering  chill 
tiie  room  where  the  children  were  sleeping.  }  to  the  mother's  heart,  while  a  faint  conviction 
Willy's  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed — ^his  skin  ^  of  error  dawned  upon  her  mind, 
dry,  and  above  the  natural  heat — and  his  respi-  >  Too  surely  were  the  physician's  fears  realized, 
ration  just  enough  obstructed  to  make  it  audi-  ^  At  the  end  of  ten  anxious  days  it  was  apparent 
ble.  His  father  stood  for  some  moments  look-  I  to  every  one  that  Willy's  hours  upon  the  earth 
iog  down  upon  his  sleeping  boy.  I  were  numbered.     The  disease  preying  upon  a 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  him."         c  body  which  had  been  denied  pure  air  and  in- 
Even  as  Mrs.  Bird  said  this,  Willy  coughed  <  vigorating  sunshine,  found  scarcely  anything  to 
again,  and  as  he  coughed  he  raised  his  hand  to  s  oppose  its  destructive  advances.     There  was  no 
his  throat,  and  moaned  as  if  in  suffering.  s  power  of  resistance  in  that  delicate  frame. 

"Willy!     Willy,  dear!"  <  Without  even  a  struggle  for  life  the  contest 

"I  wouldn't  disturb  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.     I  ended. 

The  father's  voice  had  penetrated  his  half-  ^      In  less  than  a  week  after  the  death  of  Willy 

awakened  sense,  and,   opening  his  eyes,  he  \  there  came  another  summons  for  the  doctor. 

looked  up  with  a  wondering  glance.  I  He  found  the  sorrowing  parents  in  alarm  again. 

" Are  you  sick,  Willy ?"  5  little  Andrew,  "the  baby,"  was  sick.     Sore 

The  boy  coughed  again,  and  more  convul-  J  throat — fever — stupor. 

-sively,  pressing  his  hand  on  his  chest.  ^      "  He  hasn't  been  out  anywhere,"  said  Mrs. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  to  cough ?"  S  Bird,  "for  two  weeks."     Her  meaning  was, 

**Te8."  c  that  having  remained  shut  up  in  the  house 

•*  Where  ?"  \  during  that  period,  it  was  impossible  for  him 

"  It  hurts  me  right  here,*"  his  hand  remain-  I  to  have  contracted  any  contagious  disease. 

ing  where  he  had  placed  it  a  moment  before.      I      "It  would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had 

The  panting  of  the  child  showed  that  there  >  sent  him  out  every  day." 
was  constriction  of  the  lungs.  I      The  doctor's  words  were  more  an  utterance 

"I'm  going  for  the  doctor" — Mr.  Bird  spoke  I  of  his  own  thoughts  than  a  remark  to  Mrs. 
aside  to  his  wife.  I  Bird.    Dear  little  Andrew !     He  was  a  slender. 
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matured,  beautifhl  child,  who  attracted  every  \  from  them  wearied  and  spiritless,  and  some- 
eye.  His  pale,  spiritual  face,  almost  shadowed  I  times  with  hot  hands  and  feverish  breath, 
by  his  broad  forehead,  gave  promise  of  an  in-  ^  The  mother  insisted  upon  it  that  these  daily 
tellectual  manhood — if  manhood  could  ever  be  ^  walks  were  not  good  for  the  children.  Mr. 
reached.  But  that  was  the  question  which  5  Bird,  in  doubt,  called  upon  their  doctor  and 
forced  itself  upon  every  one  but  his  unwise  \  submitted  the  question  anew, 
parents,  who,  in  securing  a  quiet  hSusehold,  {  "Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  out-of- 
were  providing  for  the  deeper  quiet  of  death  I  door  exercise,"  was  his  repeated  and  very  em- 
and  desolation.  <  phatic  injunction.     <*If  you  wish  to  raise  your 

Delicate,  orderly,  loving,  beautiful  children  \  children  let  them  have  a  chance  to  acquire 
g^ew  up  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  their  S  strength." 
home,  but  without  strength  for  the  life-battle.  I      And  so  the  daily  going^  were  continued, 

Andrew,  "the  baby,"  was  carried  out  by  ;  whether  the  air  was  dry  or  damp,  warm  or 
the  mourners  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  J  chilling.  If  it  was  warm  the  children  came 
time  when  the  doctor  sat  down  by  the  bed  on  >  back  wearied ;  if  damp,  with  symptoms  of  cold ; 
which  he  lay,  and  placed  his  fingers  on  the  ]  and  always  in  some  way  showing  a  loss  of,  in- 
quick,  wiry  pulse  that  sent  a  warning  of  death  ^  stead  of  an  increased,  vital  activity.  They 
to  his  heart.  I  were  too  well-trained,  at  five  and  seven,  to 

"Our  children  have  no  constitutions,"  said  ^  commit  the  indiscretion  of  a  romp  in  the  street, 
Mr.  Bird  sadly,  as  he  gazed  with  dim  eyes  upon  <  and  romping  in  the  quiet  house  they  called  their 
the  two  delicate  blossoms  that  remained  to  shed  ^  home,  was  a  thing  never  known  or  heard  of  by 
their  fragrance  in  his  quiet  home.  ^  either  of  the  little  patterns  of  propriety.     As 

"They  have  always  been  healthy,"  answered  ^  to  vocal  eflForts,  they  rarely  went  beyond  a  low, 
the  mother  in  mournful  tones.  S  humming    "  Hush-a-by-baby,"    sung    to    the 

"The  doctor  says  that  we  should  give  them  (  waxen-faced  doll.  No  wild,  screaming  laughter 
more  fresh  air,  and  a  great  deal  of  out-door  i  ever  desecrated  the  temple-like  stillness  of  Mrs. 
exercise."  <  Bird's  dwelling,  unless  from  the  lungs  of  some 

"Jane  takes  them  out  walking  every  day;  ^  badly-trained  visiting  child,  upon  whose  strange 
but  I  don't  see  that  it  does  them  any  good.  ^  doings  her  own  little  ones  gazed  in  half-stupid 
Agnes  always  comes  home  tired  and  fVetful ;  I  wonder.  Narrow  chests  and  weak  lungs  were 
and  Meeta  took  cold  to-day.  Neither  of  them  I  the  natural  consequence, 
are  as  well  or  as  happy  after  these  walks  as  s  As  Willy  had  died,  so  died — ere  the  summer's 
when  they  remain  in  the  house."  I  greenness  had  faded  from  the  new>made  graves 

No  wonder  they  were  tired  and  fretful,  or ;  of  the  first  departed — Meeta,  next  to  him  in 
showed  symptoms  of   cold  after  these  daily  S  years. 

recreations  in  the  open  air.  Holding  each  a  S  Only  Agnes  was  left  to  the  stricken  parents 
hand  of  their  attendant,  they  would  walk  ^  now.  She  was  pure,  and  white,  and  delicate 
slowly  as  nuns,  and  orderly  as  charity  children  ?  as  a  lily.  That  Meeta  had  been  injured  by  the 
in  a  procession.  There  were  no  hop,  skip,  and  <  daily  walks  in  the  open  air,  they  were  fully 
jump— no  impulsive  start  or  merry  romp — but ;  convinced;  ancf,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
a  strict  observance  of  the  last  maternal  in-  s  remonstrances  of  the  family  physician,  they 
junction,  "Now  walk  along  like  good,  quiet  S  refused  to  let  the  fresh  breathings  of  heaven 
children."  >  in  upon  their  child. 

Weariness,  after  such  attempted  recreations  ^  One  day — it  was  a  sunny  visitant  in  the  early 
in  the  open  air,  was  an  inevitable  result — weari-  t  spring-time,  ere  the  violet  opens  its  blue  eyes 
ness  and  something  worse.  The  outside  air  >  among  the  fresh-shooting  grass — Agnes  strayed 
was  different  from  the  air  of  their  homes.  It  \  from  the  nursery,  and  going  beyond  the  watch- 
was  colder  and  more  humid.  To  meet  this,  ^  ful  eyes  of  her  mother,  gained  an  open  chamber- 
and  derive  a  benefit  instead  of  sustaining  an  I  window,  and,  climbing  on  a  chair,  looked  out 
iigury,  there  must  be  a  quicker  circulation  and  c  upon  the  budding  trees  and  the  emerald  carpet 
increased  bodily  warmth.  Mere  addition  of  v  which  Nature  had  spread  over  the  small  plat  of 
clothing  would  not  accomplish  the  desired  ;  ground  that  lay  in  front  of  the  dwelling.  The 
object.  There  must  be  quicker  movements  of  5  window  looked  to  the  south,  and  the  air  came 
the  body — vigorous  exercise — producing  in-  ^  pressing  in  from  that  quarter,  bathing  the 
creased  vital  action.  I  child's  brow  with  a  refreshing  coolness.     She 

Daily  these  half-dead-and-alive  walks  were  i  laid  her  slender  arms  upon  the  window-sill, 
continued,  and  daily  the  children  came  back  <  and,  resting  her  face  upon  her  arms,  looked 
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out^  half  dreamily,  and  with  a  quiet  sense  of 
pleasure.  When  her  mother  found  her,  half  an 
hour  afterward,  she  was  asleep. 

A  robust  child  might  hare  suffered  from  some 
temporary  derangement  of  the  system,  conse- 
quent on  checked  perspiration ;  but  to  one  of 
Agnes's  feeble  constitution,  exposure  like  this 
must  always  be  followed  with  serious  conse- 
quences. When  Mrs.  Bird  caught  Agnes  in 
her  arms  a  wild  fear  throbbed  in  her  heart. 
Alas !  it  was  no  idle  fear.  She  soon  detected 
symptoms  too  well  understood,  and  sent  in 
haste  for  the  doctor. 

*<  Some  slight  derangement,"  he  said,  era^ 
sively,  to  the  eager  questionings  of  the  mother. 
But  his  tones  were  a  death-knell. 

Very,  very  quiet  now  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bird.  There  is  no  wild  disorder  of 
children  there,  but  a  stillness  that  makes  the 
heart  ache.  Mrs.  Bird  resoWed  in  the  begin- 
ning to  have  a  quiet,  orderly  home,  and  she  has 
done  her  work  well. 


character,  or,  as  one  of  ou)r  old  writers  has 
it,  "that  inbred  loyalty  unto  Virtue  which 
can  serre  her  without  a  liTcry."  When 
Stephen  of  Colonna  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
base  assailants,  and  they  asked  him,  in  de- 
rision, "Where  is  now  your  fortress?"  "Here," 
was  his  bold  reply,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  It  is  in  misfortune  that  the  charact«r 
of  the  upright  man  shines  forth  with  the 
greatest  lustre;  and  when  aU  else  fails,  he 
takes  stand  upon  his  integrity  and  his  courage. 


SUCCESS    IN    LIFE. 


BsNJAMiN  Franklin  attributed  his  success  as 
a  public  man,  not  to  his  talents  or  his  powers 
of  speaking — for  these  were  but  moderate — 
but    to    his    known    integrity    of    character. 
" Hence  it  was,"  he  says,  "that  I  had  so  much 
weight  with  my  fellow  citizens.      I  was  but 
a   bad    speaker,   neyer    eloquent,   subject    to 
much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  words,  hardly 
correct    in    language,    and    yet,   I    generally 
carried  my  point."      Character  creates  con- 
fidence in  men  in  high  station  as  well  as  in 
humble  life.     It  was- said  of  the  first  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  that  his  personal  char- 
acter was  equivalent  to  a  constitution.    During 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  Montaigne  was  the 
only  man  amongst    the    French  gentry  who 
kept  his  castle  gates  unbarred;  and  it  was 
said  of  him  that  his  personal  character  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  a  regiment  of  horse. 
That  character  is  power,  is  true  in  a  much 
higher  sense  than  that  knowledge  is  power. 
Mind  without  heart,  intelligence  without^  con- 
duct, cleverness  without  goodness,  are  powers 
in  their  way,  but  they  may  be  powers  only 
for  mischief.     We  may  be  instructed  or  amused 
by  them;   but  it  is  sometimes  as  diflBoult  to 
admire  them  as  it  would  be  to  admire  the 
dexterity  of  a  pickpocket,  or  the  horsemanAip 
of   a  highwayman.      Truthfulness,   integrity, 
and  goodness — qualities  that  hang  not  on  any 
man's   breath — form    the    essence    of  manly 


TO  A   YOUNG   MATRON    IN   THE    SU2irNT 
SOUTHERN  LAND. 

BY  0.  M.  L. 

Tss,  I  believe  in  possible  perfectoess, 
Sinoe  I  have  heard  thy  voice  and  aeon  thy  ftioe. 
Among  earth's  frailer  daughters  thou  dost  stand — 
A  graceftd  palm  tree  in  a  desert  land; 
Pure  as  an  inlant  on  the  cradling  breast, 
Wise  as  we  mnst  be  to  be  truly  blest 
In  the  fine  outlines  of  thine  ample  brow 
Each  grace  that  youth  can  ^ve  is  beaming  now. 
While  all  a  mother's  love  and  mother's  care 
Mingle  in  sweet  and  stately  beauty  there. 
My  heart  is  satisfied,  beholding  thee, 
Rare  type  of  all  that  woman  ought  to  be. 
More  fully  has  my  spirit  understood 
And  sought  to  attain  entire  and  absolnto  good. 
Since  first  I  met,  with  wondering,  glad  surprise, 
The^ann,  soft  glory  of  those  great  dark  eyes. 
TiB  strange,  the  spell  thy  loveliness  has  wrought. 
Throughout  each  link  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
My  ear,  so  long  accustomed  to  rejoice 
In  the  dear  cadence  of  affection's  voioe— 
So  long  I've  known  the  joy  of  being  loved, 
'Tis  strange  I  cannot  look  on  thee  unmoved ; 
If  word  or  look  give  utterance  to  thy  heart, 
Quick  tears  unbidden  to  my  eyelids  start, 
As  when  the  refluent  tide  of  memory  bears 
Our  spirits  through  the  isles  of  other  years. 
And  angel  forms  press  toward  us  o'er  the  waves — 
Forms  that  have  long  lain  sleeping  in  their  graves. 
Whether  the  dreams  that  on  my  vision  swell 
The  past  or  future  owns,  I  cannot  tell. 
Whether  the  semblanoe  of  what  onoe  has  been, 
Or  what  in  heaven  I  hope  to  meet  again ; 
But  this  I  know,  if  e'er  I  enter  there, 
No  voice  more  sweet,  no  face  or  form  more  fisir. 
No  soul  more  gentle,  noble,  and  divine. 
Among  the  angels  shall  I  meet,  than  thine. 
Longwood,  Mo,,  Aug,  1th,  1860. 


Theeb  is  but  one  way  of  fortifying  the  soul 
against  all  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind;  and  that  is  by  securing  to  ourselves  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who 
disposes  of  events  and  governs  futurity.— -4rf- 
diton. 
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HARRY  ATWOOD'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOUSE.  < 

BT   VIROIHIA  F.  TOWNSBUD. 

{Conchtded.) 

"Mtkrvj"  said  my  mother  suddenlj,  one  day 
after  dinner,  "  I  wish  yoa'd  go  down  to  the  brook 
and  dig  some  sweet  flag  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
preserve  it." 

"  I'd  like  to  do  it  first  rate.  Aunt  Martha,  only  I 
most  hunt  up  some  of  the  boys  to  go  with  me," 
answered  Harry,  whose  tastes  were  decidedly 
social. 

"  Nonsense !  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  cala- 
mus yoall  bring  home,  if  the  boys  are  to  have  a 
flngar  in  it.  Just  go  alone,  Harry,  and  see  what 
you  can  accomplish  in  an  hour  with  Janet's  little 
flower  hoe." 

And  Harry  went 

Now  it  happened  that  the  road  to  the  brook  led 
past  Farmer  Winters'  house,  and  that  Joseph  was 
in  the  yard  when  Harry  wont  by. 

The  brook  was  not  far  oflf,  and  Harry  had  scarcely 
plunged  his  hoe  in  the  soft  soil,  when  the  sound  of 
footsteps  startled  him,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  Joe 
Winters  approaching. 

"  I've  wanted  to  see  you  ever  since  you  brought 
my  parrot  home,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  find  a 
chance."  Joe  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  he 
awkwardly  twisted  bis  brown  fingers  together. 

"Well,  here's  one,  anyhow,  Joe,"  said  Harry, 
good-naturedly,  for  ho  had  felt  differently  toward 
his  enemy  ever  since  he  had  restored  the  lost  parrot 

"  I  can't  talk  standin'  here.  Gome  and  sit  down 
under  that  old  ash  tree  a  minute." 

The  boys  threw  themselves  down  under  the  eool 
shade  of  the  great  tree,  and  then  there  came  a  little 
silence.  Joe  looked  off  thoughtfully  on  the  green 
meadow  spread  before  them,  the  long  grass  freckled 
thick  with  buttercups,  and  to  the  old  brown  bars  in 
the  distance ;  and  at  last  he  turned  suddenly  upon 
Harry,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said — said 
very  earnestly — "Harry,  what  made  you  bring 
home  my  parrot  the  other  night,  when  you  found 
her?" 

"Whyr 

"  Because  I  want  to  know  very  much." 

"  Well,  it  was  yours,  you  see,  and  if  I  found  it» 
it  was  right  that  I  should  bring  it  back." 

"  Well—but— -but,  after  what  you  said  to  me 
about  the  squirrels  it  was  different" 

"  I  don't  think  it  was,  really,"  answered  Harry. 
'^  Because  you  have  done  me  a  great  wrong,  that 


was  no  reason  I  should  do  you  one,  though  Fll  own 
it  made  it  hiurder  to  do  right" 

Another  little  silence;  there  is  a  softness  and 
gravity  on  Joe  Winters'  face,  as  he  unconsciously 
pulls  the  spires  of  grass,  which,  perhaps,  it  had 
never  worn  before. 

This  blessing  our  enemies,  this  rendering  "good 
for  evil,"  is  something  new  and  strange  which  has 
spoken  to  his  heart,  which  it  will  never  forget 

"  Harry,"  he  says  at  last,  turning  once  more  full 
upon  his  companion,  "  did  you  really  believe  that  I 
killed  your  squirrels  when  you  brought  my  parrot 
backr 

"Yes." 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  it,  then,  if  I  had  been 
you." 

"Well,  it  was  tough,  Joe;  but  you  know  what 
I've  told  you." 

"  Well,"  sud  Joe,  the  blood  flashing  up  to  his 
forehead,  "  I'll  own  up  too,  though  if  s  tough,  as 
you  say.    I  did  kill  your  squiixels." 

Harry  did  not  speak  a  word. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Tm  firee  to  own,  and  eve^  since 
yon  brought  back  my  parrot  I've  felt  alB  mean  and 
sneakin'  as  could  be;  and  whenever  I  looked  at  her 
I  thought  of  your  squirrels.  But  I  feel  better 
now,  if  s  all  out" 

"  And  now,  Joe,  tell  me  what  made  you  do  it" 

"  I  was  madf  Harry  Atwood — ^mad  at  you  and  at 
the  boys,  too,  because  they  made  such  a  fuss  over 
you.  I  can't  tell  what  got  into  me^  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  day  that  I  went  away  from  your 
house,  with  the  boys  all  langhin'  at  me,  that  I'd 
have  my  revenge,  and  I  did,  though  I'd  give  my 
parrot  this  minute  to  see  your  squirrels  hopping 
round  their  cage  again." 

Harry  was,  as  I  said,,  a  boy  of  most  generous 
impulses,  and  this  acknowledgment  of  Joe's  touched 
him  deeply.   He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"  Well,  now  you've  owned  up,  Joe,  we  wont  say 
any  more  about  it" 

Joe  tried  to  speak,  but  he  broke  down,  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  the  tears  oosed  through  his 
fingers.  "  I'll  never  do  sueh  a  dirty  trick  again  as 
long  as  I  live,"  he  sobbed.  "  I've  dreamt  about 
them  squirrels  every  night  for  the  last  week.  Oh, 
Harry,  I  tell  you  it  was  more  than  I  could  stand 
when  you  brought  home  my  parrot^  after  I'd 
wronged  you  so." 

"  Well,  you'll  never  wrong  me  again,  I  feel  cer- 
tain of  that  now,  Joe." 

"  You  may  be,  as  sure  as  you  live." 

(806) 
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ARTHUR'S    HOME    MAGAZINE. 


"And  now  it  wont  do  for  me  to  sit  here  another 
minute,  for  Aunt  Martha  wants  her  calamus  by 
four  o'clock." 

"  111  run  home  and  get  our  hoe,  and  help  yon/' 
exclaimed  Joe,  springing  up.  .  In  a  few  minutes  h% 
returned,  and  the  boys  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

My  mother  was  quite  astonished  at  th^  amount 
of  calamus  which  Harry  had  brought  home,  but 
when  she  came  to  hear  the  whole  story  she  thought 
he  had  done  something  better  than  dig  calamus 
that  afternoon. 

Four  weeks  slipped  away  with  their  soft  rains 
and  summer  sunshine,  with  their  days  of  gladness 
and  their  nights  of  stillness,  and^then,  one  morning, 
Joe  Winters  came  to  our  house,libd  his  brown  face 
was  fairly  radiant  with  some  happy  secret  he  oar> 
ried  in  his  heart 

''Just  come  outside  here  and  see  what  I've  got^" 
he  said  to  Harry. 

And  Harry  went  out  There  was  a  large  basket 
on  the  grass.  Joe  lifted  the  cover  cajrefiilly,  and 
Harry  peeped  inside,  and  saw  a  couple  of  gray 
wood  squirrels,  wild,  graoeM,  fHghtened  creatures, 
longing  to  spring  away  from  their  confinement 

"0— h,  Joe!" 

**  Don't  you  think  they're  cnnnin'.  I  caught  'em  i 
myself,  after  a  world  of  trouble.  They're  for  you, 
Harry." 

"  But  I  can't  take  them  away  from  you,  Joe." 

"Yes,  you  can,  too.  I  don't  want 'em.  Besides, 
I  owe  'em  to  you,  and  I  shall  send  'em  back  to  the 
woods*if  you  wont  haye  'em." 

So  the  delighted  boys  hunted  up  the  old  "squirrel- 
house,"  and  the  animals  were  placed  in  it  Harry 
enjoyed  taming  them  exceedingly,  and  in  a  little 
while  they  would  feed  fk-om  his  hands — and  in  all 
respects  they  took  in  his  heart  the  place  of  his  lost 
squirrels;  and  they  were  certainly  a  new  bond 
which  drew  him  and  Joe  Winters  together — indeed, 
the  boy  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  he  was 
with  Harry,  and  all  his  classmates  wondered  at  the 
ehange  which  had  come  over  him — ^but  they  could 
not  guess  the  secret  thereot 


"  Guess  who  has  come  V 

I  said  this  to  Harry  late  one  afternoon  in  the 
autumn,  as  I  met  him  at  the  door  on  his  return 
from  a  nutting  expedition. 

"I  don't  know,"  scarcely  heeding  my  remark, 
for  he  had  been  in  the  woods  all  day,  and  was  full 
of  his  exploits. 

"  Such  capital  luck  as  I've  had,  Cousin  Janet — a 
tail  peck  of  chestnuts^ " 

"  Well,  1*11  hear  all  about  that  another  time :  you 
must  come  in  here  now." 

I  drew  him,  a  little  reluctant,  toward  the  sitting- 
room.  A  lady  and  gentleman  w^re  sitting  there, 
and,  with  the  first  glance  a  new  Joy  leaped  into  the 
boy's  face,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  a  cry — 

Father!  mother  I" 


"Oh,  you  must  see  my  squirrels,"  exclaimed 
Harry,  after  tea,  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  in  his 
mother's,  telling  stories  and  hearing  them ;  indeed, 
each  had  so  much  to  say  that  we  all  talked  together. 

"  We've  seen  them,  my  dear  child,  we've  heard 
all  about  them,"  said  his  mother,  bending  down 
and  kissing  her  son's  forehead — and  the  Uir  faee 
she  leaned  down  to  him  was  not  the  pale,  weary 
one  which  had  kissed  him  five  months  before,  for 
sea  air  and  exercise  had  wakened  up  the  lost  rosea 
in  her  cheeks. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  added  his  father,  "we  know  all 
about  your  squirrels,  and  how  you  came  by  them." 

Harry's  eyes  tqmed  inquiringly  to  me.  "Yes, 
I'm  the  traitor,  Harry.  Don't  blush  so,  there's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"  No ;  but  much  to  be  proud  and  thankfU  for — 
isn't  there,  father?"  added  Cousin  Esther. 

"Janet  will  tell  Harry  what  I  said,"  was  Uie 
evasive  reply,  for  the  parent  pitied  his  son's  em- 
barrassment 

And  I  did,  that  very  night;  and  Harry  was  a 
proud  and  happy  boy  then. 

The  next  week  he  returned  home  with  his  parents, 

;  but  there  is  laid  up  in  more  than  one  heart  the 

memory  of  Habrt  Atwood's  Visit  at  our  Hovsk. 


SAVED  FROM  DEATH  BY  RAIN. 

A  merchant  was  one  day  returning  from  market 
He  was  on  horseback,  and  behind  him  was  a  valise 
filled  with  money.  The  rain  fell  with  violence,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  wet  to  his  skin.  At  this  be 
was  vexed,  and  murmurc^  because  God  had  given 
him  such  bad  weather  for  his  journey. 

He  soon  reached  the  borders  of  a  thick  forest 
What  was  his  terror  on  beholding  on  one  aide  of 
the  road  a  robber,  with  leveled  gun,  uming  at 
him,  and  attempting  to  fire!  But  the  powder 
being  wet  by  the  rain,  the  gun  did  not  go  ofl^  and 
the  merchant,  giving  spurs  to  his  horse,  fortunately 
had  time  to  escape. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  he  said  to  him- 
self:  "How  wrong  was  I  not  to  endure  the  rain 
patiently,  as  sent  by  Providence.  If  the  weather 
had  been  dry  and  fair,  I  should  not>  probably,  have 
been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  my  little  ohUdren 
would  have  expected  my  return  in  vain.  The  ndn 
which  caused  me  to  murmur  came  at  a  fortunate 
moment^  to  save  my  life  and  preserve  my  property." 
It  is  thus  with  a  multitude  of  our  afflictions;  by 
causing  us  slight  and  short  sufferings,  they  preserve 
us  Aram  others  far  greater,  and  of  longer  duration. 


A  learned  divine  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
so  as  to  be  rather  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his 
humble  village  hearers.  The  sqnire  of  his  parish 
met  him  one  day,  and  asked  him  what  the  duty  of 
a  shepherd  was?  "To  feed  hi«  flock,  of  eoarse," 
was  the  reply.    "  Ought  he,  then,"  said  the  sqoirs^ 

!  "to  place  the  hay  so  high  that  bat  lew  of  the  sheep 

lean  reach  it?" 


0thtvfi*  §t^}xttmtnt 
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NATURAL  POLITENESS. 

BT  V.  D.  R.  B. 

We  all  like  to  hare  our  ohildren  acquire  a  grace- 
ful polish  of  maimer,  which  may  make  them  win- 
ning'and  atta-aotire  in  sooietj;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  seldom  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
search  out  the  workings  of  this  great  motive  power  of 
eonrentional  life.  Is  there  snoh  a  thing  as  natural 
poUteness?  and  if  so,  is  it,  like  some  thinly  scattered 
gifts,  only  inherited  by  the  few,  while  the  less  favored 
masses  are,  of  necessity,  left  to  their  native  rudeness* 
like  diamonds  in  thefough  ?  We  think  not,  and  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  show  that  this  charming  suavity 
of  maniyor  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  attain,  and 
that  mothers,  in  the  early  training  of  tl\eir  children, 
bftve  very  much  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  it 

Natural  politeness,  then,  reduced  to  its  elements, 
o<B8ists  in  a  desire  to  please,  or  a  dislike  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  others,  which  includes  all  the  emo- 
tions of  holy  charity,  and  acts  of  heroic  self.denial 
that  have  at  any  time  exalted  man  above  the  brute 
ereation.  He  who  is  habitually  selfish  and  narrow 
in  his  impulses  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  may 
be  artificially  polite  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves ; 
but  it  is  at  home  and  when  oiT  his  guard  that  the 
mask  is  laid  aside,  and  he  is  beheld  in  all  his  native 
deformity.  To  such  a  one  politeness  is  a  restraint, 
not  a  second  nature. 

Instances  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  and  \ 
in  the  present  age,  of  a  want  of  due  attention  to 
tiie  feelings  and  comfort  of  others.  There  is  a 
oertain  brwqueneM,  or  sturdy  independence,  in  the 
national  character,  which  is  fostered  by  the  very 
•f>plianoe8  of  wealth  and  luxury  that  should  add  to 
its  refinement.  In  former  days,  when  traveling  by 
•team,  either  on  rail  or  ocean,  was  unknown,  and 
the  same  company  was  packed  in  a  crowded  stage- 
ooaoh  for  a  painfUlIy  long  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains, or  cast  upon  its  own  resources  during  a 
tedious  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  each  mutually 
•Kohanged  the  ofiBoes  of  good  fellowship  and  cour- 
tesy; and  in  this  manner  friendships  were  often 
formed  that  endured  for  a  lifetime.  ' 

Now,  who  looks  for  politeness  or  firiendliness  in 
■o  omnibus  or  a  railroad  car,  unless  firom  the  man 
«r  woman  who  has  been  habituated  from  childhood 
to  be  kind,  graceful,  and  unselfish,  until  to  be 
otherwise  would  inflict  a  wound  upon  their  own 
sensitive  natures,  more  than  it  would  offend  others  ? 
When  we  see  well-meant  civilities  unaoknowledsed, 
ecoept  by  a  fashionable  stare  or  repulsive  firown,  or 


\  mark  the  distinction  conferred  upon  dress  and 
I  equipage,  while  elderly  plain  persons  are  shrunk 
;  from,  as  if  they  carried  contamination  in  their 
skirts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  offending  parties 
have  not — to  use  a  common  phrase — been  "brought 
up  right,"  although  they  may  be  considered  in  their 
own  circle  as  the  orim§  de  la  crime — ^thenrery  ilite 
of  society — and  be  well  versed  in  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  Ch^terfleldian,  or  artificial  politeness. 

That  was  a  lovely  little  girl,  who,  when  attending 
General  Washington  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
mansion,  being  told  by  the  great  man — **  My  dear, 
r  wish  you  a  better  ofiBoe  than  to  let  me  out,"  an- 
swered sweetly,  "  Yes,  sir,  to  let  you  in."  What  a 
graceful  reply !  fhll  of  all  the  nobility  of  natural, 
and,  therefore,  true  politeness. 

And  when  we  see  in  the  stiroets  some  fine,  manly 
lad,  not  ashamed  to  stop  and  help  the  trembling 
fingers  of  an  aged  fruit-seller  arrange  the  little 
store  which  his  rude  companions  have  purposely 
displaced,  or  stoop  to  raise  some  fallen  little  one, 
and  listen  to  its  tale  of  childish  griefs,  we  arc  sure 
that  home  influences  have  been  around  him  for 
good,  that  a  gentle  mother  has  carefully  instructed 
him  in  the  great  Golden  Rule— the  law  of  perfect 
charity — and  that  the  family  circle  of  which  he  is  a 
member  is  accustomed  to  the  interchange  of  mutual 
good  offices. 

Tee,  mothers,  it  is  fbr  you  to  smooth  down  these 
rough  points  in  the  dispositions  of  your  ohildren ; 
it  is  fbr  you  to  foster  this  system  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, until  it  becomes  ingrown — a  second  nature— 
or  what  is  generally  termed  natural  politeness. 
Every  mother  is  anxious  that  her  child  should 
appear  well,  make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
strangers,  reflect  credit  upon  her  truning,  and  to 
attain  this  end  many  artificial  rules  are  urged  and 
adopted,  which  are  often  burdensome  to  tiie  poor 
little  victim  of  fashion.  But  begin  aright^  instruct 
your  children  early  in  the  **  law  of  kindness,"  make 
them  observe  the  rules  of  politeness  in  their  daily 
mtercourse  with  each  other,  reprove  selfishness  and 
greed,  and  nip  them  in  the  bud. 

For  instance— why  should  not  "please"  and 
"  thank  you  "  be  words  for  the  nursery  as  well  as 
for  the  parlor  7  Or  how  can  Oharley  be  expected  to 
be  polite  and  attentive  to  his  cousin  Emma,  when 
the  little  lady  calls  with  her  mamma,  having  just 
teased  his  sister,  Kate,  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  and 
rudely  demolished  her  playhouse?  Depend  upon 
it,  mothers,  that  your  son,  if  habitually  polite  and 
courteous,  in  the  little  oiroamstanoes  of  home  life, 
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will  not  call  up  a  blush  upon  your  face  when  you 
meet  with  him  among  strangers — that  your  daughter, 
who  has  been  educated  in  the  practice  of  that  great 
precept — "Be  ye  kind,  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,"  will  be  lorely  and 
attraotiTe  in  any  circle,  and  esteeaed  one  of  its 
fairest  ornaments. 

Another  rule  is  for  mothers  to  be  themselres 
polite  in  their  constant  intercourse  with  their 
children.  Little  ones  are  close  imitators,  and  they 
are  apt  to  make  a  model  of  the  mother.  Should 
her  Toice  be  calm  and  dispassionate,  theirs  will 
usually  acquire  a  low,  sweet  modulation;  and  in 
the  same  ratio,  if  her  manners  are  coarse  and  inele-  ; 
gant,  will  be  these  multiplied  copies  of  her  vulgar- 
ities. To  l^  habitually  polite  with  them,  will  then 
scarcely  fail  of  a  return  in  kind,  and  these  silken 
threads  of  politeness  and  refinemonti  woven  in 
from  the  very  beginning  with  the  coarser  fabric  of 
everyday  life,  will  become  inwrought,  a  part  of 
their  very  being.  So  among  the  "household 
words,"  that  are  transmitted,  like  heir-looms,  to 
children's  children,  let  this  noble  precept — "Be 
courteous,"  written  in  golden  letters,  be  acted  upon 
as  one  of  the  great  rules  for  success  in  life. 


"  Mamma,  what  shall  I  say  when  people  ask  m« 
'  What  is  your'  mother  doing?'  and  'What  did  yo« 
have  for  dinner?'" 
"What  do  you  say,  my  dear?"  said  L 
"  Why,"  said  he,  looking  bashfully  aside,  "  I  say, 
'I  guesi  if  s  time  for  me  to  go  ?* " — Little  Pilgrim, 


TELLING  SECRETS. 

I  must  relate  my  first  and  last  experiment  in 
training  my  oldest  boy  to  keep  family  secrets.  He 
was  a  chatterbox,  and  as  he  often  visited  among 
strangers  without  me,  I  was  fearful  he  might  tell 
more  than  he  ought  So  taking  him  on  my  knee,  I 
said: 

"  My  dear,  you  must  never  tell  anything  we  say,, 
or  let  our  plans  be  known  to  any  one,  especially  to 
Mrs.  Jones." 

His  quick  mind  comprehended  me  in  an  instant,^ 
and  with  a  very  confirmed  look,  he  promised  obedi- 
ence.. A  few  days  after  he  entered  my  room  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  said : 

"  Manunay  I  minded  you.  Mrs.  Jones  asked  me 
when  you  were  going  to  New  York,  and  I  said,  'I 
can't  tell  you,  for  my  mamma  don't  wish  you  to 
know  any  of  her  plans  I' " 

In  my  consternation  I  was  tempted  to  reprove 
the  innocent  boy,  but  upon  a  moment's  thought  I 
let  the  matter  pass,  knowing  that  it  could  not  be 
explained  qr  extenuated,  and  preferring  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Jones,  rather  than  sully  his  pure, 
trusting  spirit  with  a  lesson  of  worldly  policy. 
When  his  younger  brother,  a  more  quiet  boy,  but 
equally  fond  of  visiting,  and  a  great  pet  and  darling 
with  all  who  knew  him,  became  old  enough  to 
betray  family  secrets,  I  gave  him  no  cautionj  but 
trusted  to  his  common  sense. 

One  day,  on  returning  from  an  errand  at  a  neigh- 
boring house,  he  stood  awhile,  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  then  said : 


LITTLE  CARRIE. 

BIBPECTVULLT  INSCRIBED  TO  MBS.  S.  T.  HIXL. 
BY  C  KARIA  LAHDOX. 

Fold  her  little  shroud  about  her, 

Softest  folds  of  snowy  white, 
Teaming  hearts  must  live  without  her, 

She  is  in  the  land  of  light 
Clasp  the  tiny  waxen  fingers 

O'er  the  peaceful,  slumbering  breast. 
Close  the  baby  eye-lids  gently. 

Little  Carrie's  gone  to  rest 

On  her  downy  ooffln -pillow 

Lay  the  darling  little  head, 
Lay  the  precious  sleeper  softly, 

In  her  strange  and  lonely  bed. 
Never  more  shall  pain's  keen  arrows 

Pierce  that  sweet  and  tender  form. 
She  is  safe  from  every  evil, 

Safe  from  every  earthly  storm. 

To  that  far-off,  blessed  country, 

Where  your  young  white  dove  has  gone, 
Think  not  that  she  went  through  darkness. 

Wandering,  fearfhl,  and  alone. 
Jesus  loves  these  little  chOdren, 

He  has  borne  her  o'er  the  flood, 
And  has  laid  your  treasure  safely 

In  the  bosom  of  her  Qod. 

She  will  have  no  need  of  mamma 

On  that  home-like,  pleasant  shore. 
Nor  will  fear  the  loving  faces 

She  has  never  seen  before. 
Beautiful  and  gentle  angels 

Watch  and  guard  your  biiby  there. 
So  she  will  not  miss  your  voices 

Or  your  never-wearying  care. 
Longwood,  Mo,,  June  10<A,  1880. 

Bkeds  are  greater  than  words.  Deedi  hats 
such  a  life,  mute  but  undeniable,  and  grow  aa  living 
trees  and  fruit  trees  do ;  they  people  the  vacuity  of 
time,  and  make  it  green  and  worthy.  Why  should 
the  oak  prove  logically  that  it  ought  to  grow,  and 
will  grow  7  Plant  it,  try  it;  what  gifts  of  dil^s^ 
judicious  assimilation  and  secretion  it  has,  of  pro- 
gress and  resistance,  of  force  to  grow,  will  then 
declare  themselves. 

NoTHiKQ  is  ever  well  done  in  a  small  household 
if  the  master  and  mistress  are  ignorant  of  the  mods 
in  imich  it  should  be  done. 


^uUh  §t^Mimtni. 


TAKING  COLD. 

A  large  number  of  fatal  winter  diseases  result 
firom  taking  cold,  and  often  from  such  slight  oaases, 
atpparently,  as  to  appear  incredible  to  many.  Bat| 
although  the  caoses  are  various,  the  result  is  the 
saipe,  and  arises  from  the  violation  of  a  single 
prinoiple,  to  wit,  oooling  off  too  soon  after  ezeroiso. 
Perhaps  this  maj  be  more  practioallj  instructive  if 
individual  instances  are  named,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  subsequently  seeking  advice  in  the 
various  stages  of  consumption,  were  the  causes  of 
the  great  misfortune,  premising,  that  when  a  oold  is  [ 
once  taken,  marvelously  slight  causes  serve  to  in- 
crease it  for  the  first  few  days,  causes  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  even  a  moderately  healthy ; 
system  would  have  easily  warded  off. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  last  illness  of  Abbott 
Laurence,  the  financier  and  the  philanthropist,  was 
an  injudicious  change  of  clothing. 

An  eminent  clergyman  got  into  a  cold  bed  in 
mid-winter,  within  fifteen  minutes  after  preaching 
an  earnest  discourse ;  he  was  instantly  chilled,  and 
died  within  forty-eight  hours. 

A  promising  young  teacher  walked  two  miles  for 
eKeroise,  and  on  returning  to  his  room,  it  being 
eonsidered  too  late  to  light  a  fire,  sat  for  half  an 
hour  reading  a  book,  and  before  he  knew  it  a  chill 
passed  over  him.  The  next  day  he  had  spitting  of 
blood,  whioh  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

A  lady  walked  from  '< Stewart's"  to  Union 
Square,  on  a  beautifhl  spring  day.  On  reaching 
home  she  immediately  changed  her  dress,  in  a  room 
where  there  was  no  fire.  The  same  night  she  was 
surprised  by  an  attack  of  asthma,  which  very 
nearly  proved  fifttal  within  a  week. 

A  mother  sat  sewing  for  her  children  to  a  late 
hour  in  the  night,  and  noticing  that  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  she  concluded  to  retire  to  bed  at  once; 
but  thinking  that  she  could  "finish"  in  a  few 
minutes,  she  forgot  the  passing  time  untU  an  hour 
more  bad  passed,  and  she  found  herself  ''thoroughly 
ehilled,"  and  a  month's  illness  followed  to  pay  for 
that  one  hour. 

Many  a  cold,  cough,  and  consumption  is  excited 
into  action  by  pulling  off  the  hat  or  overcoat,  %§  to 
men,  and  the  bonnet  and  shawl,  as  to  women,  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  house  in  winter,  after  a  walk. 
An  interval  of  at  least  five  6t  ten  minutes  should 
be  allowed,  for,  however  warm  or  "close  the  apart- 
ment may  appear  on  first  entering,  it  will  seem 
much  less  so  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  if  the  outer 
garments   remain  as  they  were  before  iljkring. 


Any  one  who  judiciously  uses  this  observation,  will 
find  a  multifold  reward  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time.—jETo/r*  Journal  of  Health, 

TAKE  CARE  OP  YOUR  TEETH. 

We  venture,  says  "  Life  Illustrated,"  to  speak 
of  a  subject  at  the  risk  of  b^g  thought  to  notice 
trifles.  Paley  says  that  "God  did  not  make  the 
teeth  to  ache."  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  neglect  that  they  do  ache.  The 
teeth  were  given  to  us  by  nature  for  many  necessary 
purposes.  They  are  indispensable  in  preparing 
food  for  the  stomach,  equally  so  in  speech.  They 
mi^  be  highly  ornamental,  or  otherwise.  They 
suffer  as  much  as  the  skin  by  neglect;  and  they 
make  known  their  complaints,  when  neglected,  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  Whatso- 
ever nature  has  given  to  us  she  has  required  of  us  to 
use  according  to  her  laws,  and  consequently  we 
are  to  preserve  what  she  has  given  to  be  used. 
This  is  not  the  lesfl  true  of  the  teeth  than  it  is  of 
the  eyes,  the  muscles,  or  the  digestive  powers. 

We  frequently  see  males  and  females  whose  in- 
telligent and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance 
prepossesses  us  in  their  favor,  but  the  moment  Ihey 
go  to  speak  or  laugh  the  eharm  vanishes,  and  we 
feel  a  sensation  of  disappointment  at  the  disclosure 
which  they  make.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
ignorance  or  neglect,  for  whioh  parents  are  directly 
chargeable.  Ignorance  is  not  an  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  any  plain  law  of  nature,  and  voluntary 
neglect  aggravates  the  wrong.  If  a  child  has 
once  learned  the  comfort  of  cleanliness  in  this 
respect,  he  will  duly  value  it,  and  never  give  it  up. 
If  there  be  an  object  to  the  human  eye,  it  is  a  clean, 
clear-faced,  healthy,  innocent,  neatly-clad,  and 
happy  child;  and  one  great  means  of  producing 
this  is  to  secure  for  it  good  teeth.  Finally,  since 
the  tooth-ache  is  an  ill  which  not  even  a  philosopher 
can  endure  cheerfully,  and  since  cheerfulness  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  life,  we  dismiss  the  subject  with 
the  important  admonition  with  whioh  we  began  it — 
take  care  of  your  teeth  I 


SLEEP. 
The  amount  of  sleep  requisite  in  a  state  of  health 
has  been  stated,  by  the  best  authority  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  age,  the  following : — For  an  infant,  fk'om  fi£> 
teen  to  twenty  hours;  from  the  age  of  five  to  twelve, 
twelve  hours ;  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  ten 
hours;  from  sixteen  to  twenty -four,  nine  hours; 
afterward  seven  hours  are  sufficient 
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EXERCISE.  ). 

Exercise  should  not  bo  continued  after  the  effort  < 
has  become  at  all  painfull.  Oar  muscles,  like  the ; 
rest  of  our  bodies,  are  made  susceptible  of  pain,  for  S 
the  beneficent  purpose  that  we  may  know  that  they  < 
are  in  danger,  and  may  thus  be  excited  to  do  eyerj-  I 
thing  in  our  power  to  remoye  Uiem  from  iL  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  exercise  of  all  kinds,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  is  beneficiaL  Unless  it  is 
adapted  to  the  eondition  of  the  muscles,  it  will 
prore  the  agent  of  death — not  the  giyer  of  heiilth. 


of  time,  it  permanently  deforms  the  naila.  Bippfng 
the  finger-ends  in  some  bitter  tincture  will  general^ 
prerent  children  from  putting  them  to  the  mouth; 
but  if  this  fails,  as  it  sometimes  will,  each  finger^ 
end  ought  to  be  encased  in  a  stall  until  the  propea- 
sity  is  eradicated. 


Much  mischief  often  arises  from  sufficient  ears 
I  not  being  taken  to  shade  the  eyes  of  th^  child  from 
!  the  sun,  and  hence  diseases  of  the  eye.  Hoods  of 
I  hoUand  or  other  materials  are  sometimeB  afllxtd 
I  to  the  perambulators,  but  they  are  attended  with 
\  the  disadyantage  of  hiding  the  child  from  her 
rected  in  children,  as,  if  persisted  in  for  any  length  ^  nurse,  who  ought  neyer  to  lose  sight  of  the  chaiga 


BITINQ  THE  NAILS. 
This  is  a  habit  that  should  be  immediately  cor-  \  I 


^xnH  Ut   ^0tH^tkH^tt^, 


SwEBTBBBADB  AND  Cavlifowebs. — Take  four 
large  sweetbreads  and  two  fine  cauliflowers.  Split 
open  the  sweetbreads  and  remoye  the  gristle.  Soak 
them  awhile  in  lukewarm  water.  Then  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 
ten  minutes  over  the  fire.  Afterward,  lay  them  in 
a  pan  of  yery  cold  water.  The  parboiling  will 
render  them  white,  and  putting  them  directly  from 
the  hot  water  into  the  cold  will  giye  them  firmness. 
Haying  washed  and  drained  the  cauliflowers,  quar- 
ter them,  and  lay  them  in  a  broad  stew  pan,  with 
the  sweetbreads  upon  them,  seasoned  with  a  very 
little  cayenne,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and 
some  nutmeg.  Add  as  much  water  as  will  coyer 
them ;  put  on  closely  the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  let  the 
whole  stew  for  about  an  hour.  Then  take  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fi*esh  butter,  and  roll  it  in  a  table- 
spoonftal  of  flour.  Add  it  to  the  stew  with  a  teacup- 
tal  of  rich  milk  or  cream ;  and  giye  it  one  boil  up, 
not  more,  or  the  milk  may  curdle.  Senre  it  hot  in  i 
a  deep  dish;  the  sweetbreads  in  the  middle,  with 
the  grayy  poured  oyer  them,  and  the  quartered 
cauliflowers  laid  handsomely  round.  This  stew  will 
be  found  delicious.  Broccoli  may  be  thus  stewed 
with  sweetbreads. 


tasteful  ornaments  which  afford  much  employmeal 
and  amusement  to  the  ladies.  When  made  of  the 
consistence  of  plaster  clay,  models,  busts,  bas 
relieyos,  Ac,  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  the  arti«lei, 
when  dry,  are  susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  rarf 
durable. 


To  Clean  Silk. — Dresses  cleaned  by  the  follow- 
ing method  have  not  the  appearance  of  beitf 
cleaned : — Quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey ;  quarter'of 
a  pound  of  soft  soap;  two  wine  glasses  of  |^; 
three  gills  of  boiling  water.  Mix  and  IsA-ctand 
until  blood- warm.  Spread  the  silk  on  B  clean 
table,  with  a  cloth  under  itr-ther*  iMiPbe  m 
gathers.  Dip  a  nail-brush  into  the  mizisre,  and 
rub  the  silk  well,  especially  where  there  are;^tains, 
or  the  most  dirt  or  spots,  and  with  a  spoii^  wet 
the  whole  breadth  generally,  and  rub  gently.*  Then 
rinse  the  silk  in  cold,  soft  water:  hang  it  iq»  lo 
drain,  and  iron  it  damp.  The  quantity  stated  ij  for 
a  plain  dress. 


TurcTURB  FOR  THE  TsETH. — Take  of  Florenttne 
iris  root  eight  ounces,  bruised  eloyes,  one  onnee^ 
ambergris,  one  scruple.  Bruise  the  root,  and  pal 
RiCE-FLOUR  Cexrht. — An  excellent  cement  may  the  whole  ingredients  into  a  glass  bottle,  with  a 
be  made  from  rice-flour,  which  is  at  present  used  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  Cork  dose,  and 
for  that  purpose  in  China  and  Japan.  .  It  is  only  }  agitate  it  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  keeping  it  in 
necessary  to  mix  the  rice-flour  intimately  with  cold  i  a  warm  place.  About  a  tea-spoonful  is  sufficient  at 
water,  and  gently  simmer  it  oyer  a  fire,  when  it  |  a  time ;  in  this  a  soft  tooth-brush  should  be  dipped, 
];eadily  forms  a  delicate  ^d  durable  cement,  not )  and  then  worked  into  a  lather  on  the  tooth  and  gums, 
only  answering  all  the  purposes  of  common  paste,  I  It  cleanses  the  teeth,  strengthens  the  gum?,  and 
but  admirably  adapted  for  joining  together  paper,  '  sweetens  the  breath.  Apply  the  tincture  in  the 
cards,  Ac,  in  forming  the  yarious  beautiful  and  \  morn^,  and  before  retiring  to  rest. 


ornttg. 


TOILETTE    AND    WOKK    TABLE. 
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Pear  Marmalape. — To  six  poands  of  small 
pears  take  four  pounds  of  sugar ;  pot  the  pears  into 
a  saucepan,  with  a  little  oold  water;  cover  it,  and 
set  it  oyer  the  fire  till  the  pears  are  soft,  then  put 
them  into  cold  water;  pare,  quarter,  and  core  them; 
put  to  them  three  tea-cupfuls  of  water,  set  them 
over  the  fire ;  roll  the  sugar  fine,  mash  the  fhiit  fine 
and  smooth,  put  the  sugar  to  it,  stir  it  well  together 
till  it  is  thick,  like  jelly ;  then  put  it  into  tumhlers 
or  jars,  and  when  cold,  secure  it  as  jelly. 


To  Stew  Carrots. — Half-boil  the  carrots ;  then 
scrape  them  nicely  and  cut  them  into  thick  slices. 
Put  them  into  a  stew  pan  with  as  much  milk  as 
will  barely  corer  them,  a  very  little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  sprig  or  two  of  chopped  parsley.  Simmer 
them  till  they  are  perfectly  tender,  but  not  broken. 
When  nearly  done,  add  a  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
rolled  in  flour.  Send  them  to  table  hoL  Carrots 
require  long  cooking. 

Washiho. — A  little  pipe-olay  dissolved  in  the 
water  employed  in  washing  linen,  cleans  the  dirtiest 
linen  thoroughly,  with  about  one-half  the  labor, 
and  saving  full  one-half  of  soap.  The  clothes  will 
be  improved  in  color  equally  as  if  they  were  bleached. 


Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  of  sugar;  one  pound 
of  butter;  one  pound  of  flour;  three  pounds  of 
raisins;  two  pounds  of  eurrants;  one  pound  of 
eltron;  ten  eggs;  one  paper  of  cinnamon)  half 
ounce  of  mace;  five  nutmegs;  one  tablespoon  of 
olows.  One-half  of  the  flour  to  be  reserved,  and 
mixed  in  with  the  raisins.    Bake  three  hours. 


Boiled  Pctddiicq. — Two  and  one-half  cups  of  sour  | 
•rtom ;  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  soda;  mix  well  | 
together,  roll  out,  then  add  one  teacup  of  fruit    Pin  ; 


'N  (^•v/\y\/\r\yv/'v/x 


it  good  into  a  towel ;  put  in  the  water  while  boiling; 
boil  one  and  one-half  hours,  and  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 


Corn  Batter  Bread. — Take  six  table-spoonfula 
of  flour,  and  three  of  com  meal,  with  a  little  salt; 
sift  them  and  make  a  thin  batter  with  fonr  eggs, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk;  bake  in  small 
pans,  in  a  quick  oven. 


Washing  Prints. — To  wash  prints,  delaines, 
and  lawns,  which  will  fade  by  using  soap,  make  a 
starch  water  similar  for  starching  prints ;  wash  in 
two  waters  without  any  soap ;  rinse  in  clear  water. 
If  there  is  green  in  the  fabric,  add  a  little  alum  to 
the  starch-water. 


Mock  Cream. — Beat  three  eggs  thoroughly ;  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  pour  into  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  noiling  milk.  Sugar  to  suit  the  taste ; 
one  salt-spoonfUl  of  salt,  and  flavor  with  rose  water, 
or  extract  of  lemon.  This  may  be  used  for  cream 
cakes  or  pastry. 


Cream  Custard. — Mix  a  pint  of  cream  with  one 
of  milk,  five  beaten  eggs,  a  table-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  three  of  sugar.  Add  nutmeg  to  the  taste,  and 
bake  the  custard  in  cups  or  pie-plates  in  a  quick 


Ginger  Cookies. — One  pint  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  half-cupful  of  water, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  one  of  saleratus ; 
add  flour. 


Common  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  two  of  cream, 
one  tea-spoonf\il  of  saleratus,  three  eggs,  and  flour 
to  make  it  stiff. 


®0iUttf  att4  ^0t!t  laMt 


FASHIONS    FOK    NOVEMBER. 

BY  GBNIO  C.  SOOTT,  OP  NEW  TORK. 

PLATE  OF  COLORED  DESIGNS. 
LADT  ON  THE  LEFT. 

Evening  Toilet. — Robe  of  taffetas  rayS  white 
and  green,  or  light  green  with  stripes  several  shades 
•darker.  Skirt  sewed  to  the  body  in  large  double 
box  plaits  from  the  hips  across  the  back,  and  a  band 
of  taffeiM  as  dark  as  the  stripes  forms  a  trimming 
eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  turned  up  the 
front  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  but  three  inches 
wide,  leaving  the  space  in  front  of  the  apron 


'H 


the  band  is  edged  on  the  inside  with  a  narrow  band 
of  black  lace.  The  body  is  plain,  with  a  revert 
similar  to  the  band  on  the  skirt,  extending  out  well 
on  the  shoulders,  and  square  behind,  edged  with 
narrow  lace.  Sleeves  large  and  plaits  behind  in 
harmony  with  those  in  the  skirt.  Open  jockeys 
and  band  trimming  for  the  sleeves  like  that  on  the 
skirt.  The  knots  up  the  front  are  also  edged  with 
lace. 

Collar  and  sleeves  of  application.  Straw-colored- 
kid  gloves.  Head  dress  of  tulle  and  hlondef  orna- 
mented with  white  marguerites  and  herbs.  Black 
mantilla,  the  shoulders  of  embroidered  taffetas,  and 
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the  remunder  plain,  over  whioli  are  three  falls  of 
block  scolloped  lace ;  the  front  is  formed  in  p9ler%n4 
points,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  either  white  or 
rose-colored  silk. 

Lady  on  the  Right — Visiting  Dresa.  Dress  of 
china  gray  taffctat,  ornamented  with  bands  and 
biases  (iit^rrfc*)— edged  with  pink  ribbon.  Three 
flounces — the  npper  one  a  third  of  length  of  skirt 
above  the  bottom,  edged  like  the  trimmings  on  the 
body  with  either  pink  or  rose  ribbon.  Sleeves  very 
full  at  the  arm-hole,  and  tapering  to  the  wrist, 
formed  into  seven  or  eight  bias  pufis,  closing  with 
a  hook  and  eye  at  the  wrist.  Collar  of  application 
and  russet-colored  kid  gloves,  with  lace-boots  of 
tatin/ranfaU,  Ilat  of  rice  straw ;  curtain  of  black 
silk  striped  with  rose.  Rose  and  black  lace  orna- 
ment both  the  outside  and  below  Ihe  border,  with 
cheeks  either  of  white  lace  or  blonde.  Wide  strings 
of  rose-colored  ribbon. 


BOY'S  WINTER  HAT,  IN  KNITTING. 

Matbbialb. — li  oz.  8-thread  crimson  Berlin 
wool;  the  same  quantity  of  white  ditto.  Knitting 
needles  No.  9. 

For  the  crown,  crimson.  Cast  on  nine  stitches, 
knit  one  row,  purl  one ;  knit  one,  purl  one,  in- 
creasing two  stitches  at  the  end  of  every  row. 

White :  Increasing  as  before,  purl  one  row,  knit 
one,  purl  one,  knit  one ;  fasten  on  the  erimsqn,  and 
purl  one.  This  makes  a  raised,  and  one  flat  stripe; 
the  crimson  stripe  of  four  rows,  the  white,  on  flat 
stripe,  of  five,  in  which,  in  order  that  the  stitches 
of  Uie  next  raised  stripe  may  be  perfect^  the  last 
row  is  colored. 

The  diflerenee  is  continued  by  always  doing  the 
first  row  of  the  new  stripe,  whether  raised  or  flat» 
the  same  as  the  last  row.  Thus  the  first  raised  row 
of  the  second  crimson  stripe  will  be  purled,  because 
the  last  row  of  the  flat  stripe  was  purled.  Increase 
two  stitches  at  the  end  of  each  row  for  the  first 
four  stripes,  and  then  only  one  stitch  for  two  stripes 
more ;  then  without  increase  for  three  stripes,  which 
form  the  centre ;  after  which  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion ;  oast  off.    This  completes  the  crown. 

The  band :  Cast  on,  with  the  white  wool,  eight 
stitches ;  knit  them,  passing  the  wool  twice  round 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  over  the 
needle,  and  again  over  the  needle,  at  each  stitch. 
Knit  back  as  if  they  were  plain  stitches,  to  bring 
up  the  three  strands  each  time,  as  one  stitch.  Do 
this  four  times. 

Then  knit  the  four  centre  stitches  in  crimson,  and 
the  two  first  and  last  white.  Knit  back  all  white, 
the  crimson  thread  being  left  loose  ready  for  the 
next  row.    Do  this  four  times. 

Then  the  pattern  in  white  only  four  times  (eight 
rows)  until  you  have  done  five  crimson  spots,  and 
ended  with  four  white  double  rows. 
Do  these  in  plain  garter  stitch,  with  on«  extra 


stitoh,  and  the  white  wool  only,  four  to  five  indiesi, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  intended  wearer's  head. 

Work,  after  casting  off  a  row  of  single  oroobe^ 
in  crimson  wool,  at  each  edge  of  this  plain  part. 

This  finishes  the  band. 

The  Rosettes.— Cast  on  seven  stitehee.  Knit 
with  the  two  colors  together  all  the  sev«B,  lika  the 
furred  part  of  the  band,  putting  the  two  tfareads 
once  ronnd  the  fingers,  and  twice  round  the  needle. 
Knit  back  plain,  with  the  white  wool  only.  Then 
knit  six,  ftirred,  omitting  the  last  stitch.  Then 
five,  four,  three,  two,  and  finally  one  only,  the  re- 
turn row  being  always  perfectly  plain,  and  with  the 
white  wooL  When  you  come  to  one  stitoh  only, 
you  have  done  a  quarter  of  the  rosette,  therelori^ 
r^eat  from  the  beginning  three  times  more ;  finaUy, 
knit  the  seven  stitches  on  the  needle  with  the 
original  cast  on  stitches,  to  form  a  round.  Two 
rosettes  are  required.  To  make  it  up,  line  the  band 
with  stiff  paper  or  parchment,  over  which  yon  poi 
glazed  calico.  Stretch  the  crown  over  a  fine  piece 
of  cane,  formed  into  a  round,  the  lining  being 
attached  to  it  The  nicest  materials  for  lining  the 
crown  is  coarse,  stiff  nett  Double  ronnds  of  the 
same  should  be  placed  under  the  rosettes,  being 
covered  with  white  silk.  The  strings,  of  while 
ribbon,  are  sewed  on  each  side,  just  where  the 
furred  trimming  terminates;  and  the  rosettes 
sewed  as  near  to  the  band  as  may  be. 


KNITTED  MARIPOSA. 

Matkbials. — Half  an  ounce  of  Beriin  wool  of 
any  appropriate  color,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
white  Shetland. 

The  Mariposa  is  so  called  from  its  fiuicied  resem- 
blance to  a  butterfiy.  It  is  a  graceful  and  elegant 
head  dress,  whether  worn  in  the  house  in  cold 
weather,  or  in  the  garden  at  a  milder  season.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  made  of  double  instead  of  single 
wool,  in  which  it  will  be  considerably  warmer. 

With  the  colored  wool  cast  on  three  stitches,  and 
knit  in  plain  gamer  stitch,  increasing  one  at  the 
end  of  every  row,  until  a  half-sqnare  is  done,  long 
enough  to  meet  under  the  chin.  Now  cease  to  in- 
crease, and  knit  any  fancy  open  stitch,  for  ibt 
depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half.  Afler  this,  cast  off 
one-third  the  entire  number  of  stitches  at  each  end 
of  the  needle,  knitting  the  centre  third  in  garter- 
stitch,  decreasing  at  the  end  of  every  row  until  one 
only  is  left.  Fasten  off.  Take  up  the  stitches  all 
around  the  edge,  and  with  coarse  wooden  needles 
knit  with  the  white  Shetland,  xml,  k2txaU 
round,  repeating  until  a  laee  of  the  depth  of  three 
inches  is  finished,  when  cast  off  loosely. 

Make  on  a  frame  some  dtdsy-velvet  trimming  of 
white,  with  one  color.  Just  as  the  woolen  mats  are 
made.  Cut  it  into  strips  one  ball  wide,  and  eew  a 
row  along  the  fancy  knittmgv  at  the  fonndation  of 
the  lace,  bringing  it  to  a  point  over  the  forehead. 

^yd  oerds  and  tassels^  to  lie  under  the  dUn. 
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WOOL  SCARF  IN  CROCHET. 
We  give  a  simple,  but    pretty  pattern,   when 
worked  for  a  crociiet  scarf  in  two  colors ;  scarlet 
and   brown   look  well   together  in   German   wool. 
Make  a  chain  of  eighty  loops,  join  it,  and  work 
round  it  one  long  sliteh  and  one  chain,  in  erory 
second  loop.     Commence  the  first  row  of  the  pat- 
tern by  working  three  long,  one  chain  and  three  ' 
long  iu  every  seventh  loop  of  the  last  row ;  repeat 
these  rows  until   the  scarf  is  of  sufficient  length, 
aliernating  the  colors.     Finish  the  ends  by  netting  ; 
three  or  four  rows  on  a  small  mesh,  and  then  net- 
ting with  double  wool  on  a  mesh  about  three  inches 
wide,  two  loops  in  one,  which  when  cut  forms  the  \ 
ft-inge,  and  completes  this  very  useful  little  article. 
A  very  pretty  cuflf  may  be  made  to  match  by  knit- 
ting a  straight  piece  in  garter  stitch  of  abnut  three 
inches  wide,  and  when  long  enough  to  pass  over  ' 
the   hand,  cast  off  and  sew  up;    then  crochet   on 
thid  about   four  rows  of  the  same  pattern,  which 
corresponds   wiih   the  scarf,  and   looks   very  well 
when  worn  together. 


LADY'S  WORK-BASKET  IN  BEAD  WORK. 

Matbrials. — Perforated  card-board;  a  wire 
frame  10  inches  by  4,  and  about  2  deep;  a  little 
n;krrow  satin  ribbon,  broader  ditto,  fringe,  gold 
thread,  and  beads  of  various  colors,  all  No.  2. 

The  frame  may  be  either  purchased  or  made  by 
the  worker,  at?  the  wire  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
not  of  a  very  thick  kind. 

The  dimensions  we  have  given  are  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  The  upper  part  must,  of  course, 
be  proportionately  larger,  as  ii  is  very  open.     A 


wire  at  each  corner  must  connect  the  two  parts  of 
the  frame.  The  handle  is  also  formed  of  two  wires, 
placed  about  one  inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  but 
close  together  along  the  upper  parL  The  best  way 
to  form  these  baskets  ia  to  out  the  various  pieces 
the  proper  length,  and  a  little  over,  and  join  the 
ends  by  binding  them  round  with  fine  wire. 

The  perforated  card  board,  of  which  the  basket  is 
chiefly  composed,  is  in  five  pieces,  namely,  for  the 
bottom  and  fonr  sides.  All  are  embroidered  in 
beads.  For  this  purpose  a  Berlin  pattern  of  proper 
size  may  be  used,  and  adapted  to  any  beads  that 
the  worker  may  have  by  her. 


SHAVING  BOOK. 

A  PRBTTT  PRESENT  FOR  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Materials. — A  piece  of  fine  cloth,  8  inches  by 
16;  silk  braid,  coarse  crochet  silk  of  the  same 
color ;  black  sarsnet,  a  bit  of  whalebone,  cord,  and 
some  old  linen. 

The  cloth  is  double  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and 
forms  the  cover  uf  the  book.  It  is  ornamental  on 
one  side  only.  The  outer  part  of  the  design  is 
braided ;  but  the  initial,  or  monogram,  is  done  in 
chain  stitcb,  as  this  enables  the  worker  to  form  the 
points  and  delicate  p:irts  of  the  letters  more  per- 
fectly. When  completed,  it  is  lined  with  sarsnet, 
the  edges  being  sewed  together,  and  the  join  being 
covered  by  an  ornamental  cord.  A  piece  of  whale- 
bone down  the  back  gives  it  a  littlu  .stiffness. 

Seven  pieces  of  linen,  each  a  little  smaller  than 
the  cloth,  are  then  hemmed,  and  a  button-bule 
made  in  the  middle  of  each.  They  are  thus  at^ 
tachcd  by  a  button  to  the  centre  of  the  book,  and 
one  is  readily  removed  every  morning. 


^tw  §MUM0n^, 


Cbaftbrs  on  Wivm,    By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  Mothers 
of  Great  Men.    New  York :  Harper  <£  Brothers. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  five  stories :  "  Isabel," 
"Self-Devotion,"  "Forest  Farm,"  "George  Mil- 
bank,"  and  "  The  Secret."  They  are  written  with 
the  view  of  giving  not  only  a  high  ideal  of  mar- 
riage, but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  woman  her 
largo  capabilities,  and  the  almost  unbounded  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  exercised  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  with  whom  she  may  be  associated. 
Mrs.  Bills  is  a  writer  of  high  moral  aims^  and  her 
l»ooks  always  do  good. 

VOL.  XVI. — 26 


Thi  Wild  Sports  op  India:  With  Remarks  on  the 
Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Horses,  and  the  Formation 
of  Light  Irregular  Cavalry.  By  Oaptain  Henry 
ShakeBpear,  Commandant  Nugapore  Irregular  Force. 
Boston:  Ticknor  i£  Fields. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  wild  sports  and  dan- 
gerous adventures,  will  be  attracted  by  this  volume. 
The  chapters  on  "Hog-Hunting,"  "Tiger-Shoot- 
ing," "  The  Panther,"  "  The  Bear,"  and  "  Bears 
and  Buffaloes,"  are  full  of  that  peculiar  excitement 
go  pleasant  to  hunters  and  sportsmen.  To  English- 
men in  India,  or  contemplating  a  residence  there, 
portions  of  the  book  will  prove  valuably  suggestive. 
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Thk  Greatnkss  and  DBCLnn  of  Ccsab  Bibottiau.  From 
the  French  of  Honorfe  De  Balsac.  Translated  by 
O.  W.  Wight  and  F.  B.  Goodrich.  New  York :  Rudd 
^OctrUtotu 

l^his  Tolume  is  the  first  in  a  new,  and  intended 
to  be  a  complete,  translation  of  the  novels  of  Balzac, 
a  writer  of  great  power  and  genius.  The  qaestion 
as  to  the  injurious  efiecte  upon  the  young  and  pure 
of  his  exact  pictures  of  French  life  and  morals,  has 
been  argued  on  both  sides.  The  safer  decision  we 
must  think  the  best.  But,  there  are  those  to  whom 
Balzac  may  speak  to  good  purpose,  and  they  will 
find  their  lesson. 

The  moral  of  this  volume  is  good,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  common  life — teaching,  as  it  does,  integrity, 
energy,  and  endurance  under  misfortune.     If  the 
translators  had  taken  the  responsibility  of  omitting 
a  few  words  or  sentences  here  and  there,  suggestive 
of  the  lieense  of  Parisian  life,  the  book  would  have 
served  a  better  use  in  this  country.     The  author 
would  have  suffered  no  wrong,  for  nothing  on  which 
his  reputation   for  talents  or  genius  rested,  would  ; 
have  been  removed.     The  rendering  of  the  French  ; 
into  our  peculiar  idioms  is  a  little  remarkable,  \ 
sometimes,  and  rather  provokes  a  smile. 

iTALTiwTRAicsiTXorf.  PuWicSoenes  and  Private  Opinions 
in  the  Spring  of  1860.  Illustrated  by  Official  Docu- 
ments from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  Revolted 
Legations.  By  Wm.  Arthur,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  The  i 
Successful  Merchant,"  Ac,  Ac.  New  York :  Harper  \ 
cf  Brothers. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  gives  to 
this  volume  a  more  than  common  interest.  It  re-  [ 
cords  the  observation  of  a  dear-seeing,  clear-think-  ; 
ing  man,  in  a  country  replete  with  conditions  [ 
having  a  world-wide  concern,  and  at  a  period  when  [ 
a  heart  of  liberty  was  beating  through  all  the  \ 
pulses  of  the  nation.  The  illustrations  from  official  I 
documents  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  the 
making  up  of  just  opinions  in  regard  to  Italy.  Get 
the  book  and  read  it. 

PoRTTYBABS'ExpnuiHCEHf  Sunday  Schools.  By  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  D.  D.    New  York :  Sheldon  rf  Company. 

The  chapters  contained  in  this  book  first  appeared 
in  the  "Independent"  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  a  Sabbath 
School.  They  give  the  author's  personal  experience 
and  observation  in  the  field  of  which  they  treat, 
and  will  be  found  highly  suggestive  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  instructing  child- 
ren on  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Tyng's  standing  and 
reputation  will  naturally  give  this  little  volume 
a  wide  circulation. 

Thk  Pubuo  School  Sinoino  Book.  By  Prof.  John  Bower. 
Philadelphia:  ieory,  Oetx  d  Q>. 

This  neat  little  volume  of  193  pages  (12  ots.  per 
oopy)  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  right 
aim,  and  furnishes  a  largennmber  of  unexceptionable 
songs,  odes,  ballads,  duets,  and  pieoas  expressly 
adapted  to  the  singing  exercises  of  schools. 


Amducak  History,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  ninstrated  with 
numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  Vol.  II.  Discovery 
of  America.    New  York :  Sheldon  dt  Lamport 

The  second  volame  of  this  eaoellent  and  desirabl* 
i  series  of  household  books,  designed  for  young  peo« 
pie,  treats  of  the  voyages  and  disooveriet  of  Colum- 
bus, and  other  famed  navigators  and  explorers  who 
visited  the  American  Continent  while  it  was  still 
almost  exclusively  the  home  of  the  Indians.  The 
narrative,  given  in  Mr.  Abbott's  easy  style,  makes 
the  volume  particularly  interesting. 

PoEvs  BY  Gio.  P.  MoRBis,  wlth  B  Momoir  of  the  Author. 
New  York :  Chartet  Scribner. 

Here  we  have  an  edition,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
author^s  life,  in  dainty  blue  and  goH,  of  the  songs 
and  ballads  of  Morris.  With  the  publisher  we  are 
confident  that  '*the  world-wide  popularity  of  Morris' 
Songs  and  Ballads,  which  have  become  household 
words  in  almost  every  palace  and  cottage,  will  in- 
sure for  this — the  only  complete  edition  of  the 
author's  poems — the  largest  circulation.'' 

Thb  Womak  IK  Whttb.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  New  York : 
Harper  dt  Brolhert. 

A  story  of  remarkable  skill  in  plotting,  and  one 
that  shows  great  power  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter. Count  Fosco  is  an  original,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  fine  keeping  with  himself.  The  inter- 
est of  the  narrative  is  well  sustained  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  story. 

A  Treasury  or  Scripture  Stories.  BeautiAilIy  Illus- 
trated with  Colored  Plates  firom  Original  Designs  by 
the  First  American  Artists.  New  York :  Sheldon  dt 
Company. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  contains  the 
stories  of  Sampson,  Noah,  Ruth,  Samuel,  David, 
and  Joseph. 

The  Mother-iit-Law  :  A  Tale  op  Domestic  Live.  By 
Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South  worth.  Philadelphia;  T- 
B.  Peterson  dk  Brothers. 

This  latest  published  volume  of  Mrs.  Sonthworth 
is  issued  in  good  stylo,  and  will  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  among  the  admirers  of  her  stirring  romances. 

The  Household  op  Bouvsrie;  or,  the  Elixib  op  Qouk 
A  Romance.  By  a  Southern  Lady.  New  York: 
Derby  <£  Jackson. 

We  have  only  time  to  aononnce  this  new  story, 
which  is  creating  a  sensation.  It  will  come  under 
more  particular  notice  in  our  next  number. 

Svoans  op  Sootlaitd  and  its  Adjaoert  Islarb.  By  Mrs. 
Thomas  Geldart.    New  York :  Sheldon  <£  CbmjKmy, 

Another  of  Mrs.  Ckldarf  8  excellent  books  for 
young  people.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  illosirated, 
and  will  find  a  ready  sale. 


Miti^xfi'  §t^uimnU 


A  MILLIONAIRE'S  MUSINGS.  \  ^""^  «"**  precioas  little  capiUl  to  t«lio  into  another 

s  world,  for  I  fancy  '  Rich  Man'  don't  read  there  as 

"  Hem  !  I've  grown  a  little  hard  of  hearing  of )  \i  does  here. 
late,  hut  I  caught  that  jnsi  as  the  two  men  turned  {  u  i  don't  like  to  think  of  my  home,  my  wife,  my 
round  the  comei^* There  goes  old  Morgan,  the  ^  children !  Poor  Mary!  she  was  a  sweet,  simple- 
millionaire,  rich  as  Croesus  and  hard  as  iron ;  won-  ]  hearted  giri  when  I  took  her  in  her  fair  young  giri- 
der  what  good  the  money  he  grips  so  tight  wiU  do  }  hood,  to  walk  with  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  I 
him  a  score  of  years  hence,'  >  promised  to  love,  and  cherish,  and  protect  her,  hut 

"And  so,  that's  what  men  say  of  me,  is  it?— 'Mor-  >  i  buried  myself  up  in  business,  and  seldom  had  a 
gan,  the  old  millionaire!'     And  I've  spent  my  whole  >  loving  word  or  a  smile  for  the  home  to  which  I 
life— all  the  hopes  of  my  youth,  the  strength  of  my  >  went  every  night,  cold,  and  silent,  and  crusty ! 
manhood,  the  years  of  my  old  age,  for  this  I  >      «  j  ^an't  blame  her  if  she  turned  at  last  to  the 

«I'ts  a  fact,  I'm  a  miUion^re  this  day.  John  ^orid,  and  sought  refuge  for  her  aching  heart  in 
Morgan,  your  hairs  are  gray,  and  your  face  i«  ^  dress,  and  show,  and  splendor,  and  became,  at  last, 
seamed  with  wrinkles,  and  your  life  has  slipped  ^  ^^i^,  hearUess,  fashionable  woman, 
over  its  seventieth  birthday,  and  in  houses  and  $  «what  a  palace  home  we  had!  My  money 
lands,  in  bank  stock  and  raihroad  shares,  in  coal  fiHed  it  with  every  luxury,  but  the  gold  didn't 
mines  and  heavy  oargoes,  you  can  count  down,  this  5  ^ring  happiness ;  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  that 
day,  your  hard  million  of  dollars.  ^  1^^  1^^„^  ^^  ^^  ^if^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  h^^ 

"It  sounds  strange  enough  as  I  repeat  the  word  ^l^^g  fever,  and  gasped  out,  'John,  I'm  an  old 
over,  and  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  worked  on  >  ^^^^^^  ^^  I'm  going  to  leave  you,  and  my  life's 
Squire  Mason's  farm  for  six  doUars  a  month  and  ^  b^en  a  terrible  mistake-I  see  it  all  now,  a  terrible 
my  board.    I  said  I'd  be  a  rich  man  then,  some  ^  migtake.' 

day,  and  I  bent  myself  to  the  task,  soul  and  body,  ^  «i  ^on't  like  to  think  of  my  children,  either 
night  and  day.  I  toUed  early  and  late,  and  I've  There  are  my  boys,  miserable,  dissipated  spend- 
got  a  million  of  dollars  to  show  for  it !  thrifts-counting  on  the  years  before  the  old  man 

"It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  I  was  sharp,  and  ^  ^m  ^e  gone,  so  they  can  make  hU  money  fly; 
watched  my  chance,  and  luck  favored  me.  I  don't  ^  there  are  my  daughters,  married  to  fops  and  for- 
like  to  think  of  all  the  strings  I  pulled  to  get  my  ^^^^  hunters,  proud,  showy,  silly  women,  their 
money,  for  if  a  man's  bent  on  making  it  he  mustn't)  whole  life  consisting  in  dress,  and  parties,  and 
be  squeamish;    and   though   I   was  someUmes  a  >  splendid  follies. 

little  hard,  and  shaved  here,  and  took  advantage  I  « And  this  is  to  be  an  old  man  and  a  millionaire ! 
there,  still,  I  wasn't  any  worse  than  other  men,  and  >  j  wonder  if  it  pays !  I  wonder  if  I  could  go  back 
I  was  always  certain  to  keep  inside  the  law.  I  to  the  years  of  my  youth  again,  if  I  would  give  all 

"  And  now,  men  will  bow  and  cringe  to  me,  and  <  my  life  to  heaping  up  the  gold  that  has  only  wrought 
almost  go  down  on  their  knees  to  get  my  name  on  $  an  old  age  of  bitter  memories  for  me,  a  death  of 
thoir  paper,  and  say  hard  things  of  me  behind  my  >  anguish  for  my  wife,  and  ruin  for  the  children  God 
back,  and  when  I  die  I  don't  s'pose  there's  a  living  I  gave  us. 

soul  that'll  shed  an  honest  tear  over  me,  though  I  \  «No,  it  doesn't  pat;  but  ifs  too  late  to  alter 
shall  be  certain  to  lie  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  things  now,  and  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  leave  a 
marble  monumeuL  I  eouple  of  hundred  thousand  in  my  will  to  endow 

•*  SDUiehow,  sitting  here  in  my  office  this  morn-  $  some  orphan  asylum, 
ing,  and  looking  back  over  my  life,  it  doesn't  seem  I  *<  It'll  make  hot  work  among  my  heirs  when  they 
as  if  the  million  of  doUars  had  paid,  after  aU;  but  \  learn  of  it,  but  the  'old  man  '  wont  sleep  less 
when  the  greed  and  the  thirst  for  gain  get  possession  s  sound  for  all  the  noise  they'll  make  over  his  will, 
of  a  man,  everything  else  must  go— fear  of  God  \  and  it'll  seem  like  making  a  little  compensation  for 
and  love  of  man;  his  life  and  soul  must  be  given  ^  eome  deeds  in  my  life  that  I  don't  quite  like  to 
up  to  business.  ]  face ;  but,  after  aU,  a  mUlion  of  doUars  don't  pay— 

"I  am  an  old  man,  and  a  millioniUre,  and  I  shall  \  it  don't  pay  /" 
be  dropping  into  my  grave  in  a  lUde  while,  and  )  v.  p.  t. 

(816) 
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NOVEMBER.  I  As  the  white  marble  seems  to  glow  with  lifelike 

The  elerenUi  chapter  in  the  Tolume  of  the  jear !  <  semblance,  so  Ih  -•  golden-haed  metal  seems  inspired 
We  turn  to  its  pages  with  saddened  hearts,  for  (  with  the  Promethean  fire — and  thus  have  we  secured, 
they  are  not  full  of  the  brightness  and  song  of  C  for  all  time,  the  perfect  image  of  Washington. 
May,  they  do  not  spring  with  the  beauty  and  rivid-  (  Virginia  first  honored  our  artist  with  her  patronage, 
nesfl  of  June,  and  they  are  not  written  with  the  >  and  placed  a  sUtue  in  her  Military  Institute, 
tropical  glow  and  splendor  of  September.  J  Both  North  and  South  Carolina  followed,  and  hare 

November  has  not  been  anointed  with  such  oil  of  I  secured  duplicates.  New  York  is  considering.  Mis- 
gladness  as  her  sisters.  The  glow  and  splendor  of  ^  souri  'n  acting,  and  we  learn  a  subscription  is  now 
their  inspirations  have  not  descended  on  her,  and  (  on  foot  in  St  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  securiDg  a 
she  writes  her  story  in   low,  pallid  colors,  and  <  copy  for  that  city." 

wierd   clouds,  and  mournful  night-winds  breathe  <      We  hope  that  every  state  in  the  Union  will  order 
along  it.     Still,  sometimes  there  fiashes  out  a  lyric,  S  »  <»^t  in  bronze  of  this  noble  statue.     The  rote  in 
sweet  and  tender,  like  sunbeams  lost  out  of  the  \  favor  of  a  resolution  to  this  effect  should  be  without 
summer,  or  winds  which  have  wandered  away  from  \  a  dissenting  voice. 
May ;  and  our  hearts  are  stirred  within  us,  and  wo  \ 

love  the  pale-faced  poet,  November,  with  a  yearning  (  NEW  ENGRAVINGS, 

tenderness  that  we  hardly  gave  to  her  glorious  <  ^^  ^^^^  received  from  Mr.  Jno.  McRea,  of  New 
nBien.  \  York,  copies  of  three  charmingly  executed  engra- 

We  are  looking  off  to  the  close  of  the  Book  we  I  ^.^^  ^^^.^j^  ^^  y^  recenUy  published.  The  lar- 
have  read  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  days  of  glory  >  ^^^  ^  ^^jj^^  y,^  "Courtship  of  Washington,"  and 
and  beauty,  in  nighU  of  sUence  bordered  with  >  ^p^^^ts  the  young  officer,  and  Mrs.  CustU  with 
stars— read  it '  mid  all  voices  and  changes— among  ]  y^^^  ^^^  children.  The  occasion  is  Uiat  memorable 
the  white  wrappings  of  winter  and  the  green  bor- 1  ^^^^  ^  reeorded  in  the  early  life  of  Washington, 
derings  of  spring— where  the  summer  walked  in  \  ^^^^^  j^^^  j^^^  j^.^,  f^^  ^  y^^f  jinie,  away  from 
the  beauty  of  her  embroideries,  and  the  autumn  in  ]  ^^^^  ^j^^  g^^  ^f  ^^  Cug^ia  ^  finely  presented, 
the  glory  of  her  jewels.  \  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Washington  is  ftill  of  life.     The  heiul 

Full  of  sweetness,  and  wisdom,  and  graoiousness,  J  ^^  Washington  is  noUble  for  its  manly  beauty  and 
has  been  the  volume  God  hath  given  into  all  hands,  ]  refine,nent.  Altogether,  the  picture  io  admirable  is 
unto  all  hearts,  for  he  who  Inspired  it  taught  the  I  ^^awing  tnd  execution. 

morning  stars  their  songs  of  joy,  and  laid  the  foun-  >  «  Seventy-Six,"  one  of  the  three  engravings  under 
dations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  I  notice,  represents  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  on  his 
forever.  v.  p.  t.      <  ^^y  ^  j^^j,,  ^^^  defenders  of  his  country. 

HOUDON'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON.  J  "  Then  marched  the  brave  from  rocky  steep. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  granted,  some  time  }  From  mountain  river  swiaand  cold; 

since,  to  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hubard,  the  exclusive  right  to  J  The  borders  of  the  stermy  deep, 

make  casts  in  bronze  of  Houdon's  admirable  statue  I  The  vales  where  gathered  waters  sleep, 

of  Washington.     This  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  }  Sent  up  the  strong  and  bold, 

truthful  statue.     As  early  as  1784  the  Legislature  I  As  if  the  very  earth  again 

of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  to  have  an  image  of  ^  Grew  quick  with  God's  creating  breath, 

the  Father  of  his  Country  made  in  the  purest  mar-  \  And  from  the  sods  of  grove  and  glen, 

ble,  and  by  the  most  eminent  sculptor  of  Europe.  \  Rose  ranks  of  iron-hearted  men 

The  order  was  entrusted  to  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  \  To  battle  to  the  death." 

who  engaged  Houdon,  then  the  greatest  of  living  \ 

artists.  He  visited  Mount  Vernon  in  1785,  and  I  One  of  these  iron -hearted  men  the  artist  has 
then  and  there  took  splatter  ecut  of  the  entire  body  ]  sought  to  represent.  The  picture  is  remarkable  for 
of  Washington,  thus  preserving  every  form  and  I  spirit  and  force.  The  face  is  a  wonderful  prodnc- 
featnre.  It  is  said  that  when  La  Fayette  visited  \  tion,  full  of  power,  grave,  resolute,  and  calm  even 
this  country  he  shook  his  head  at  tbo  picture  of  ]  to  sweetness.  Tour  eyes  return  to  it  again  and 
Stuart,  could  only  see  a  faint  resemblance  in  Trum-  >  again,  until  it  becomes  a  living  impression  in  your 
bull's,  but  mutely  gased  on  the  statue  by  Houdon  ^  memory. 

till  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed, }  The  third  engraving  is  called  "  He  knew  the 
with  deep  emotion,  "That  is  the  man  himself — I^  Soriptur  s  from  his  Touth,"  and  is  as  remarkable 
can  almost  realise  he  is  going  to  move  I"  >  for  tenderness,  beauty,  and  pure  religious  feelings  as 

**In  order,"  says  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  "to>  the  one  last  mentioned  is  for  strength  and  manly 
preserve  this  precious  relic  to  posterity,  the  Legis-  ?  power.  The  price  of  these  pictures  will  be  seen  on 
lature  of  Virginia  granted  to  Mr.  Hubard  the  ex-  >  reference  to  the  publisher's  a  Ivertisement  The 
elusive  right  to  take  oasts  from  the  Houdon  marble ;  >  last  two  we  offer  as  premiums  to  all  who  make  up 
and  he  has  faithfully  fixed,  in  imperishable  bronie, )  clubs  for  the  Home  Magazine  for  1S61.  See  proo- 
every  lineament  and  every  expression  of  the  original.  >  pectus  on  cover  of  this  number. 
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PAULINE  PHILIP. 
When  the  water-lilies  woke, 
From  the  long  sleep  sammer  broke. 
And  along  the  shadowy  stream 
Did  in  white  flotilla's  gleam. 
On  thy  locks  of  sunny  brown 
Loving  glances  first  bent  down, 
And  they  caught  the  azure  gleam. 
Of  thine  eyes — Pauline !  Pauline  ! 

It  was  fitting  thy  birth  hour 
Was  with  summor's  fairest  flower, 
As  there  dwells  in  thy  young  face 
Somewhat  of  the  lily's  grace, 
While  those  wondrous  smiles  of  thine 
Round  thy  small  lips  flash  and  shine, 
Shine  like  lilies  on  the  stream 
Of  our  liyes — Pauline !  Pauline ! 

Child  beloved,  thou  wearest  now, 
One  brief  summer  on  thy  brow, 
Whtft  sweet  charms  to  thee  belong — 
Art  thou  bird,  or  flower,  or  song  ? 
Oh,  the  laugh  within  thine  eyes 
Keeps  the  look  of  thy  birth-skies, 
As  the  day's  last  smile  doth  lean 
Toward  its  morn — Pauline,  Pauline  I 

As  I  sit  and  weave  my  rhyme 
To  thy  childhood's  golden  time, 
Unto  me,  sweet  babe,  is  given. 
Of  thy  future  years  no  vision ; 
What  great  lights  across  them  shine, 
What  deep  shadews  round  them  climb  1 
Vain  I  o'er  the  headlands  lean. 
Of  thy  life— Pauline !  Pauline  I 

But  God's  eyes  shall  read  for  me 
All  thy  future's  destiny ; 
Gracious  ba  thy  womanhood — 
Pure,  and  beautifVal,  and  good ; 
With  the  lilies  thou  didst  come. 
Be  thy  life  with  lilies  hung. 
That  in  heaven  shall  bloom  serene. 
On  thy  brow—Pauline !  Pauline ! 


•'OXJR  SINGING  SCHOOL.** 

From  the  writer  who  sent  us  the  article  thus 
entitled,  and  who  has  been  charged  with  plagiarism, 
we  have  the  following  in  explanation. 

"To  *A  Correspondent'  in  August  number  of 
Home  Magazine  thanks  are  hereby  tendered;  aiid 
to  George  Canninghill  alone  an  explanation  is  due. 
Our  quotations  were  from  a  work  entitled  'Pen 
Paintings  of  Village  Life,'  written  by  him,  and  for 
which  we  neglected  to  give  the  credit  we  should 
have  done  when  the  article  was  sent  in.  We  claim 
originality,  however,  for  the  article  in  questton." 


HOME    COURTESIES. 

A  correspondent  gives  us  this  experience: — "I 
am  one  of  those  whose  lot  in  life  has  been  to  go  out 
into  an  unfriendly  world  at  an  early  age;  and  of 
nearly  twenty  families  in  which  I  made  my  home 
in  the  course  of  about  nine  years,  there  were  only 
three  or  four  that  could  be  properly  designated  as 
happy  families,  and  the  source  of  trouble  was  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  love,  as  lack  of  oare  to  manifest 
if 

The  dosing  words  of  this  sentence  gives  us  the 
fVoitful  source  of  family  alienations,  of  heart-aches 
innumerable,  of  sad  fiioes  and  gloomy  home-circles. 
''Not  so  much  the  lack  of  love  as  lack  of  eare  to 
manifest  it"  What  a  world  of  misery  is  suggested 
by  this  brief  remark.  Not  over  three  or  four  happy 
homes  in  twenty,  and  the  cause  so  manifest,  and 
80  easily  remedied !  Ah,  in  the  "  small,  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life,"  what  power  resides.  In  a  look,  a 
word,  a  tone,  how  much  of  '  appiness  or  disquietude 
may  be  communicated.  Think  of  it,  reader,  and 
take  the  lesson  home  withyoo. 


SATIRISTS. 

Satirists,  and  censorious  people,  are  proverbmlly 
I  sensitive,  and  cannot  bear  the  slightest  referenoe 
I  to  their  own  defects  or  peculiarities.  An  instance 
\  of  this  appears  In  the  case  of  Thackeray,  who  re- 
\  cently  became  so  much  incensed  by  an  allusion  to 
\  his  broken  nose  from  a  member  of  the  Garriok 
I  Club,  that  it  is  said  he  came  near  breaking  up  the 
I  association.  It  is  possible  that  your  satirist  knows, 
;  consciously,  where  people  are  most  salient,  and 
I  thrusts  at  them  with  the  cruel  enjoyment  that  boys 
I  fed  in  tormenting  animals.  The  payment  of  one 
<  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  own  coin  taiay  be  re- 
(  garded  as  a  public  benefit.  From  "  knowing  how 
!  it  hurts,"  as  the  boys  say,  they  may  be.  led  to  strike 
$  about  them  with  a  trifle  more  of  oircnmspection. 


SUBMISSION. 

I  Somebody  relates  the  following,  which  is  worth 
I  repeating  in  our  pages.  Take  it  into  your  memory, 
<  reader,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  repining ;  it  will 
(  help  you  out  of  darkness  into  daylight,  sometime. 
(  Trials  not  felt  are  easily  borne.  Mr.  Peabody 
\  one  day  came  in  ft-om  a  walk.  His  wife  said  to 
him,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  situation,  and 
have  determined  to  be  Dubmisdive  and  patient." 

**  Ah !"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  good  resolution ;  let 
us  see  what  we  have  got  to  submit  to.  I  will  make 
a  list  of  our  trials.  First,  we  have  a  home — we 
will  submit  to  th  iL  Second,  we  have  the  comforts 
of  life — we  will  submit  to  that  Thirdly,  we  have 
each  other.  Fourthly,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
friends.  Fifthly,  we  have  God  to  take  care  of  us." 
"Ah,"  said  she,  "pray  stop;  I  will  say  no  more 
about  submission." 


gltKSitt<l5lS    §t^M 
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With  tb«  issae  of  one  more  nnmber,  our  work  for 
1860  will  be  complete  i.  We  are  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  found,  in  all  respects,  what  we  promised  it 
should  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  year — a 
magariM  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  refined, 
educated,  and  intelligent  households. 

We  now  ask  a  moment's  attention,  from  snbscri- 
bers  and  fHend8,to  the  coming  year.  Heretofore 
we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  literary  portion  of 
our  magazine,  as  it  should  be  in  all  magazines,  the 
most  attractive  portion ;  to  hold  our  readers  by  the 
magnetism  of  mind  upon  mind,  atad  while  we  thus 
held  them  strongly  interested,  to  give  moral  power 
AS  well  as  intellectual  pleasure.  In  a  still  higher 
degree  shall  we  aim  to  impart  this  quality  to  the 
"  Home  Magazine."  Additional  literary  aid,  of  the 
right  character,  will  be  secured  during  the  year,  and 
the  editors  will,  as  heretofore,  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  readers,  giving  them  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  their  minds. 

The  publishers  do  not,  they  believe,  claim  for  the 
Home  Magazine  anything  but  what  its  constant 
readers  will  admit,  when  they  say  that  it  is  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  good  ends  in  American 
families,  than  any  other  similar  work.  If  this  be 
io,  then  may  they  not  ask  from  all  who  feel  in  any 
degree  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  neigh- 
bors,  to  use  such  influence  as  may  be  readUy  exer- 
cised in  its  commendation  and  introduction.  There 
is  scarcely  ^  family  in  the  land  in  which  one  or 
more  periodicals  are  not  tal^en,  and  some  of  these 
carry  with  them,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  an 
unhealthy,  or  demoralizing  influence.  If  you  can- 
not displace  this  bad  reading  at  once,  you  may,  by 
inducing  a  subscription  to  the  Home  Magazine,  do 
much  to  counteract  its  effects,  and  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  taste  that  will  prompt,  naturally,  its 
rcijection. 

Think  of  this,  and  help  us  in  our  work.  Do  not 
fail  in  a  prompt  renewal  of  your  own  subscriptions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  get  as  many  to  bear  you 
company  as  possible.  If  you  know  a  family  where 
Just  such  a  magazine  as  ours  is  needed,  and  you 
have  influence,  say  a  word  in  its  favor;  nay,  nob  a 
word  only,  but  a  dozen,  if  required.  T«?u  may 
thus  benefit  your  neighbor  largely,  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  light  effort  to  yourself. 

Premiums  for  OxTTiKa  Subscribers. — It  will 

be  seen,  on  reference  to  our  prospectus  for  1861,  that 

we  offer  two  highly  finished  engravings  as  premiums 

to  all  who  make  up  dubs  for  Home  Magazine. 
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These  engravings,  "Sbvbhtt  Six,"  and  "H«  mjtbw 
THH  Scriptures  from  his  Youth,"  are  admirable 
in  subject,  and  highly  finished  as  works  of  art. 
The  size  of  the  first  is  16  by  23  inches,  and  of  tb« 
second  14  by  26  inches.  When  fhuned  they  will 
take  their  place  on  any  walls  as  choice  parlor  or 
study  ornaments.  "  Seventy-Six"  will  stir;  at  a 
glance,  the  patriotic  sentiment  in  almost  any  heart, 
and  "  He  knew  the  Scriptures  from  his  Tontb," 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  tenderest  religious  senti- 
ments.    They  make  a  pair  of  admirable  pictures. 

Four  Copies  for  Five  Dollars,  and  a  Prb- 

MICM     ExGRAVIlfO     TO     THE     GeTTTR     Up    OF     THH 

CfiUB.— You  will  see  that  we  offer  one  of  our  elegant 
engravings  to  the  getter  up  of  this  small  dub. 
The  engravings  alone  sell  for  $1.50  each.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  owner  of  these  plates, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  we  wfll  require, 
we  are  able  to  procure  them,  at  such  prices  as  will 
justify  our  offering  them  as  premiums. 

Eight  Copies  for  $16,  ahb  ah  Extra  Copt 

<  to    Getter    Up  of  Club,  besides  a  PRBMirM 
\  Engraving. — Heretofore  we  gave  an  extra  copy 

<  only  in  case  tioelve  subscribers  were  sent;  bnt»  with 
V  the  new  year,  we  shall  give  an  extra  copy  to  all  who 

send  us  clubs  of  eight  subscribers.  And  still  more, 
will  add  a  premium  tmgraving  aS  a  fiirther  return  t» 
maker  up  of  clubs. 

Premium  Engravings  to  Sdbscriberb. — Any 
subscriber  to  the  Home  Magazine  who  may  desire 
to  receive  copies  of  the  premium  engravings,  can 
\  have  them  fifty  cents  each.     Nine  cents  ad- 

ditional, in  stamps,  must  be  sent  to  pay  postage. 
This  gives  a  rare  opportunity  to  procure  an  elegant 
parlor  ornament  at  a  very  small  cost.  By  refer- 
ence to  advertisement  of  publisher  of  those  engra- 
vings, it  will  be  seen  that  his  price  for  the  pictures 
is  $1.50  each.  Every  $2  subscriber  for  1861  will 
receive  one  of  these  engravings  in  addition  to  the 
Magazine. 

Make  up  Your  Clubs  Early. — ^We  would  urge 
upon  our  friends  the  necessity  of  moving  at  once  in 
the  work  of  renewing  and  getting  up  clubs  for  186L 
The  friends  of  other  magazines  will,  unless  you  are 
on  the  alert,  get  promises  in  advance  of  your  ap- 
plications, and  thus  leave  you  a  reaped  field  to 
glean.  Let  each  one  make  a  strong  effort  to  double 
the  club.  Bear  in  mind  that  for  every  club  there 
is  an  elegant  premium  engraving,  fit  to  adorn  any 
parlor  in  the  land. 
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We  giTO  a  design  sukjvbU  for  au  anlimacfissor  for  a  gentleman's  library.  Tho^fe  who  art 
acqiiainUc]  wiih  masQaiq  ajmbols  ^ill  recogruie  the  accuracj  of  the  design.  It  la  Id  tended 
tu  b(3  worked  in  square  crochet^  and  Tfith  cottree  crocliet  cotton.  It  may  be  tnnimed  witli 
a  fringe  knotted  in  all  rouriii.  If  it  be  desirable  to  make  it  tery  large — for  iiistanee,  to  l^y 
over  a  solU — it  may  be  done  in  long  square  orocbet. 

The  dei^ign  is  cqally  suitable  fur  darned  netting. 
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"DUTY    FIRST." 

BY  OAPRICB. 


A  pretty,  pleasant  room,  its  comfortable  fur- 
niture littered  with  books  and  papers,  and 
children's  toys,  a  lady  at  work  by  the  open 
window,  where  the  sweet  summer  air  blowing 
in,  lifted  the  light  muslin  curtains,  like  sails 
aboTe  her  head,  an  idle,  discontented  little  girl 
lounging  oyer  her  slate  and  school  books,  at  a 
distant  table.  I  can  see  this  picture  whenever 
I  think  of  those  words,  the  first  time  I  ever 
obeyed  them. 

<<  But  the  boys  want  me  to  go,  mamma ;  they 
are  trying  their  new  kite,  and  they  want  me  to 
come  and  see  them  fly  it.*' 

"And  your  lessons,  my  dear;  would  you 
neglect  them?" 

**  I  can't  do  all  these  hard  sums,  anyway." 

"Not  without  time,  and  patience,  and  per- 
severance ;  not  without  giving  your  whole  heart 
and  mind  to  the  work,  with  energy  and  principle 
enough  to  put  aside  whatever  tempts  you  to 
leave  it,"  said  my  mother.  "  It  is  a  hard  lesson, 
the  hardest  you  ever  had  to  learn,  but  it  will 
be  an  era  in  your  life  if  you  conquer  it.  Come, 
be  brave,  my  baby  I     *  Duty  first  I'  " 

Something  in  the  ring  of  the  little  words  re- 
vived my  flagging  courage,  and  though  John, 
and  Robert,  and  Tommy  came  running  in  from 
the  garden,  a<^companied  by  a  party  of  eager 
children,  all  ready  for  the  sport,  and  clamorous 
for  me,  their  favorite  playmate,  I  resisted  the 
temptation,  and  kept  steadily  at  my  work, 
though  the  slate  was  often  dimmed,  and  the 


•  figures  blurred  by  tears — till  the  last  obstinate 
'  solution  was  wrested  from  a  mysterious  problem, 
>  and  I  could  march,  proud  as  Alexander  at  the 
'  head  of  conquered  armies,  with  my  hard-won 
;  victories  to  school.     It  was  an  era  in  my  life, 
I  when  I  learned  to  give  the  triumph  over  incli- 
nation to  duty,  and  the  echo  of  the  little  words 
has  colored  my  whole  life.     That  I  have  re- 
membered  that  I  have   honored,  that   I   have 
tried  to  obey  them,  I  call  heaven  to  witness, 
that  saw  the   struggles   and   the   suff'ering   of 
;  after  years,  when  a  greater  temptation  blurred 
;  my  moral  vision,  and  the  approval  of  conscience 
!  seemed  a  poor  reward. 

I  was  ten  years  older,  twenty  by  the  calen- 
dar— a  grown  young  lady,  and  the  betrothed  of 
a  grave,  sensible  man,  double  my  own  age,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  when  my 
future  husband  took  me  to  visit  his  relatives, 
that  I  might  make  their  acquaintance  before 
my  marriage,  and  learn  to  know  his  pretty  sis- 
ter Alice,  who  was  to  be  my  bridesmaid. 

The  "perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear" 
;  was  not  mine  for  Mr.  Amsden ;  I  respected  and 
;  admired  him — I  reverenced  his  goodness,  and 
;  was  proud  of  his  talent,  affectionately  attached 
,  to  hira,  and  grateful,  with  much  wonder,  for 
!  the  love  he  lavished  upon  me.  Yet  had  he  not 
I  chosen  me  I  should  never  have  lifted  my  eyes 
I  to  that  stately  height,  and  with  all  my  willful- 
!  ness  I  never  dared  any  action  that  could  bring 
!  a  lasting  cloud  on  his  sober  face.  An  only,  petted 
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daughter,  I  was  extravagantly  gay  and  will-  I  been  of  Mr.  Amsden's  goodness,  of  the  beautiful 
ful,  and  he  had  a  kind  indulgence  for  my  faults  {  presents  he  made  me,  the  shining  black  horses 
and  follies  that  greatly  endeared  him  to  me,  <  he  bought  by  my  request  and  adyioe,  the  hand- 
and  made  me  respond  fo  his  professions  of  love  <  some  house  my  kind  parents  were  building  and 
with  an  honest  affection  for  which  neither  he  I  furnishing  for  our  future  home,  the  regiment  of 
nor  my  parents  had  hoped ;  but  of  that  deeper  \  seamstresses  at  work  on  my  bridal  outfit,  and 
passion,  which  fills  the  heart,  and  agitates  the  <  the  brilliancy  of  the  betrothal  ring  that 
soul,  which  changes  the  girl  to  woman,  I  knew  I  sparkled  on  my  hand,  even  in  the  dim  light  of 
nothing — my  rest  was  yet  dreamless,  and  my  5  our  little  room.  There  was  nothing  in  my  ex- 
peace  untroubled.  i  perience  like  the  love  stories  I  had  read,  and  I 
Mr.  Amsden's  litUe  half-sister,  Alice,  twenty  <  had  never  heard  one  in  real  life ;  but  with 
years  younger  than  himself,  was  an  object  of  <  cheeks  burning  and  lips  apart,  I  listened  for 
anxidus  interest  to  me  from  the  first.  In  shape,  <  Alice's  answer,  that  should  lead  me  into  that 
size,  and  complexion,  we  were  not  unlike,  but  World  of  joy  and  mystery  where  she  dwelt 
manner  and  temperament  wholly  different,  or  I  apart,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  my  feet 
else  some  change  had  passed  over  her  that  had  ^  were  already  set.  At  first  her  words  were  very 
not  come  to  me,  and  made  the  contrast  between  <  reserved  and  cold. 

us,  of  a  grave  and  sensitive  woman,  and  a  ^  Farnham  Amsden  was  her  cousin ;  he  was  an 
reckless,  happy  child.  It  could  not  be  the  (  orphan ;  had  spent  all  his  patrimony  on  a  fine 
difference  of  circumstance,  for  Alice  was  an  <  legal  education,  and  then  went  to  California  to 
only  daughter,  too,  and  had  been  educated  and  ^  practice.  He  had  failed,  and  fallen  sick  there, 
indulged  as  much  as  I,  and  the  beautiful  farm  i  after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle,  and  her 
on  which  they  lived  supplied  its  owners  with  5  father  (I  could  only  guess  that  it  was  at  her 
ample  means  for  any  luxury  they  desired.     The  ^  urgent  entreaty)  had  gone  after  him,  brought 


mystery   baffled  me   for   a  day   or  two,  until  j 
Farnham   Amsden,   the  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  my  husband's  father,  came  home  after  a 
short  absence,  and  then  I  knew  what  spell  was  ; 
over  Alice — then  I  saw  why  the  color  wavered  ; 
and  burned  on  her  round    cheek,   that  was ! 
healthy  and  cool  on  mine — why  the  lashes  con-  ' 
stantly  drooped  over  her  conscious  brown  eyes, 
while  mine  were  freely  open  for  all  the  world 
to  read ;  why  her  pretty  mouth  smiled  in  quiet 
happiness,  and  rarely  spoke,  while  with  chat- 
tering, singing  and  laughing,  my  tongue  was  ! 
never  still  all  day.     The  old  people  rather  en- 
joyed the  change ;  they  were  of  kindly  natures, 
disposed  to  like  me  for  Leonard's  sake,  they 
soon  loved  me  for  Alice's  and  for  my  own ;  and  ^ 
even  the  tall  cousin,  a  younger  and  handsomer  \ 
type  of  Mr.  Amsden,  condescended  from  his ; 
lofty  reserve  a  little,  and  took  some  kind  notice 
of  me  as  Alice's  friend.     From  anything  in 
his  manner  I  should  never  have  guessed  his 
relation  to  my  future  sister ;  Jie  was  kind  and 
gentle  with  her,  as  a  brother  might  be,  yet  all 
the  tender  cares,  and  looks,  and  words,  which  I 
had  learned  to  consider  proofs  of  a  dearer  love, 
were  absent ;  but  that  she  was  devoted  to  him, 
heart  and  soul,  was  plain  enough,  yet  it  was 


him  home,  and  established  him,  as  his  adopted 
son,  upon  the  farm,  to  take  charge  of  it  during 
the  lives  of  his  parents,  and  hold  it  after  their 
death — Leonard  being  already  amply  provided 
for  by  his  own  exertions — ^upon  conditions 
which  Alice  did  not  name. 

And  how  long  ago  did  all  this  happen?" 
asked  I,  self-appointed  Grand  Inquisitor  into 
other  people's  affairs. 

"  Several  months — a  year." 
"Then  why  are  you  not  married t" 
"It  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of  among  us," 
she  answered,  shrinking  a  little  further  away. 
But  on  other  subjects  she  was  more  confiden- 
tial, and  I  soon  understood  that  there  had  been 
a  tacit  engagement  before  her  cousin  went  to 
California,  and  during  his  long  and  painful 
struggle  against  fate  and'  fortune  on  those 
golden  shores  she  had  never  given  him  up,  or 
ceased  endeavoring  to  be  what  he  had  once 
called  her — his  angel  of  comfort  and  of  conso- 
lation. Then  these  reminiscences,  leading  to 
others,  she  recited  verbatim  long  passages 
from  his  well  remembered  letters,  and  recalled 
all  the  tender  memories  of  their  mutual  love, 
seeking — as  even  then,  in  my  inexperience,  I 
could  not  but  feel — ^rather  to  feed  her  heart 


not  till  long  after  his  arrival,  when  we  were  5  with  sweet  recollections  of  the  past^Uian  with 
occupying  the  same  bed,  and  pressed  the  same  ?  the  nearer  realities  of  the  present  ai)^  Aiture, 
pillow,  and  I  poured  an  eager  flood  of  whispered  I  dearer,  as  they  should  be.  She  fell  nyip  in  a 
inquiries  into  her  ear,  that  she  gave  me  the  <  gentle  pause,  at  last,  and  her  innoce^  breath 
longed-for  particulars  of  her  engagement,  a  (  floated  over  my  cheek  like  a  kiss  of  happiness 
very  different  one  ftrom  mine.     My  story  had  5  and  peace — but  I  lay  restless  and  wakefU  for 
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many  hours.  Everj  beat  of  my  heart  echoed 
to  the  thrilling  words  I  had  heard,  and  I  felt 
like  one  awakened  by  piercing  mnsic  from 
heaTy  slumber.  There  were  then,  those  in  the 
world  who  did  not  Ioto  and  marry  like  Alice's 
brother  and  I — ^with  bustling  ceremonials  and 
•ommonplace  endearments — who  did  not  regard 
marriage  as  the  acceptance  of  an  offer,  and  a 
lover  as  a  second  father.  A  loTer !  the  name 
burned  like  fire  upon  my  lips !  Mr.  Amsden 
was  not  my  loyer,  he  was  my  friend,  my  future 
husband  only — a  man,  plain,  sensible,  upright, 
and  kind,  of  steady  temper,  of  spotless  honor, 
of  dignity,  influence,  and  wealth — a  man  to 
make  a  good  husband,  an  excellent  head  of  a 
family,  a  respected  master  of  the  house;  but 
not — ^not — a  romantic  lover.  My  pulse  should 
never  flutter  at  his  coming,  my  heart  should 
never  leap  to  tell  me  "he  is  near;"  nor  could 
his  kiss  ever  kindle  that  burning  glow  upon  my 
cheek,  or  his  love  be  to  me  as  Alice  had  asserted, 
the  dearest  thing  I  had  in  the  world.  <*  Such 
dteams  are  not  for  me,  * '  I  reflected, "  I  am  too  gay, 
too  unsentimental,  too  commonplace,  to  love  as 
Alice  does,  or  be  loved  as  she  is.  I  shall  never 
feel  it — I  don't  want  to— I  would  not  for  the 
world.  I  am  happy,  too,  in  my  own  way,  and 
Mr.  Amsden  is  certainly  kinder  to  me  than  that 
stately  lover  of  hers  is  to  her.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  looks  moody  and  unhappy,  and  not  so  good- 
tempered  as  AJioe's  husband  ought  to  be ;  but 
perhaps  he  is  only  absent  and  reserved,  and 
now  that  I  have  his  secret,  we  must  be  better 
friends,  for  Leonard's  and  Alice's  sake,  and  I 
must  try  and  discover  if  his  melancholy  is  real, 
HT  only  assumed  to  make  that  handsome  fiftce  of 
his  more  irresistible;  at  all  events,  I'll  give 
battle  to  it,  for  I  cannot  endure  to  see  people 
look  so  solemn  for  no  earthly  reason.*'  So  I 
fell  asleep,  soothed  by  this  determination,  to 
dream  that  the  cousins  had  exchanged  faces 
and  figures,  and  that  I  liked  my  intended  hus- 
band infinitely  better  for  the  change.  The 
beautifiil  eyes  of  Famham  beamed  on  me  with 
the  gentle  kindness  of  Leonard,  the  melodious 
whistle  I  had  heard  on  the  stairs  that  day 
became  a  familiar  sound  in  our  stately  city 
house;  the  elasticity  and  fire  of  the  younger 
man  replaced  the  sober,  world-worn  manner  of 
the  elder;  but  not  the  less  was  Alice  happy, 
fer  now  her  lover  was  devoted  and  fond,  and 
much  the  more  was  I — ^until  morning  dawned 
fragrant  and  cool,  and  all  romantic  dreams 
took  flight  with  the  shrill  crowing  of  the 
flhanghae  fowls,  the  screams  of  geese  and 
guinea-hens,  and  all  the  feathered  rabble  that 
•Instered  on  the  grass-plat  under  my  window 
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for  their  morning  meal.  It  was  all  so  fresh 
and  pleasant  that  I  lingered  there,  slowly 
braiding  my  hair  as  I  watched  the  crowding 
families  of  chickens  that  fed  on  the  bounty  of 
good  Mrs.  Amsden  at  the  back-door  step ;  the 
motherly  cows,  lowing  in  a  distant  pasture ;  the 
impatient  calves,  struggling  and  kicking  to 
reach  them  from  an  adjoining  enclosure;  the 
sleek  and  shining  horses,  going  and  coming 
from  the  watering-trough ;  the  house-dogs,  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  at  play  in  the  thick  grass ; 
and  the  elephantine  vigor  of  the  tidy  little 
German  girl,  preparing  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen.  Her  disk  was  crossed  by  the  tall 
figure  of  Farnham  in  his  straw  hat  and  grace- 
ful working  dress,  coming  down  (he  path  that 
led  under  my  window,  and  without  a  moment's 
consideration  I  launched  after  him  a  great 
bouquet  that  stood  on  my  toilet-table ;  the  first 
shock  of  the  assembled  flowers  knocking  off  his 
hat,  the  component  parts  fell  over  him  in  wild 
confrision — verbenas  glowed  on  his  white  collar, 
blue  periwinkles  lodged  on  his  whiskers,  and 
great  yellow  marigolds  and  dahlias  nestled  in 
his  clustering  hair.  Breathless  with  fright 
and  ftin,  I  waited  silently  till  he  looked  up, 
and  his  moody  face  cleared  a  little  as  it  came 
in  sight — a  certain  look  changed  it  till  it  hardly 
seemed  the  same;  he  made  me  a  magnificent 
salaam  of  acknowledgment,  and  spoke  quite 
gayly — **  Follow  your  flowers  by  a  less  direct 
way.  Miss  Lizzy,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  you 
will  find  Gretchen  has  breakfast  ready,"  and 
he  strode  off  to  the  stables.  I  pinned  up  my 
hair  and  ran  down  to  find  it  too  true ;  everybody 
had  breakfasted  an  hour  before;  and  quite 
ashamed  of  my  tardiness,  I  was  hastily  drinking 
my  coffee,  when  Famham  stalked  in  again.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
late  graciousness ;  "  I  am  going  over  to  Listen," 
he  announced,  and  there  is  room  for  either,  or 
both  of  you,  in  the  light  buggy ;  it  is  a  ten- 
mile  drive,  but  I  think  you  would  eiyoy  it  if 
you  would  have  the  courage  to  go  with  me." 
He  spoke  to  Alice,  but  he  looked  toward  me,  or 
he  would  have  seen  the  crimson  blushes  with 
which  she  reftised-T-"  She  was  sorry  she  had 
not  time." 

"  And  you,  Miss  Liide  ?"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  that  brightened  his  dark  face. 

I  went ;  we  drove  a  mile  or  two  in  silence,  I 
watching  the  spirited  horses  as  they  stepped 
evenly  together,  and  he  absorbed  in  a  gloomy, 
reverie^  ftrom  which,  at  length,  he  abruptly 
started,  and  t>egan  to  talk  as  I  had  never 
heard  any  one  talk  till  then,  in  language  so 
fordbto  and  elegant,  and  in  a  manner  to  en-. 
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tirely  charming  and  entertaining,  that  I  sat  at  (  grief  was  lost  at  once  in  anxiety  and  peni- 

first  like  an  abashed  school  girl,  lost  in  silent  \  tence. 

admiration.     Gradually  my  wonted  impatience  < 

and  vanity  returned,  and  I  ventured  to  combat  | 

some    of    his    assertions    with    my    woman's  { 

weapons  of  raillery  and  ridicule ;  he  lighted  np  \ 

instantly,  his  eyes  spoke  as  eloquently  as  his  j 

lips,  and  his  words  glowed  with  fire  and  enthu-  ! 

siasm ;  I  donH  remember  the  subject  on  which  ! 

we  difi'ered ;  it  was  one  df  only  passing  interest,  < 

but  he  would  have  given  importance  to  a  more  \ 

trifling  cause,  and  animation  16  a  duller  oppo-  { 

nent ;  he  gave  my  arguments  too  much  respect  | 

by  the  deferential    courtesy  with  which    he  i 

listened  to  (hem,  as,  with  more  spirit  than  in-  i 

formation,  I  maintained  my  position,  and  pre-  j 

tended  to  disparage  the  opinions  I  secretly  re- 
spected, enchanted  at  the  depth  and  gravity  of  |  precious  privilege  I  resign — I  would  give  idl 

the  conversation  with  which  he  had  chosen  to  j  that  they  could  covet.  I  lose  manhood*! 
entertain  me.  Afy  parents  treated  me  as  a  $  proudest  task  of  self-exertion,  my  talents  mst 
petted  and  wayward-child,  Mr.  Amsden  Indulged  c  in  ignoble  repose,  my  faculties  decay  in  sweet 
me  as  if  I  were  a  princess,  and  my  admirers  \  inaction ;  others  trample  the  great  battle-field, 
essayed  to  adore  me  by  all  the  titles  of  which  \  while  I  lie  supine  in  the  lap  of  Arcadian  laxm^ 
a  flattered  heiress  can  comtnand  the  choice ;  but  >  and  sicken  of  repose  I  have  not  earned.  Miss 
under  the  look  of  those  earnest  eyes  I  felt  for  j  Marston,  I  am  dying  of  slow  fever !  this  sweet 
the  first  time  that  I  was  a  Woman,  with  a  <  air  stifles  me,  this  peaceful  landscape  wearies 
woman's  heart  and  soul ;  and  I  learned  to  ad-  <  me.  I  spent  long  years  in  preparation  for  a 
mire  and  appreciate,  though  I  could  not  <  career  in  which  I  dreamed  of  becoming  honor- 
measure,  the  rare  mind  with  which  I  had  come  \  able  and  famous,  circumstances  competed  me 
in  contact,  and  to  wonder  more  tod  more  that  5  to  resign  this  lift ;  nothing  can  replace  it ;  titey 
an  intellect  so  commanding,  a  power  of  elo-  j  took  away  from  me  the  hope  in  which  I  strag- 
quence  so  convincing,  and  a  personal  appear-  [  gled  and  suffered,  the  only  one  for  which  I 


"Forgive  me!"  he  said  earnestly;  "and 
yet,  I  can  hardly  hope  you  will  pardon  my 
rudeness.  Miss  Lizzie,  unless  you  can  AiUy 
understand  its  cause — and  that  must  be  impos- 
sible. To  your  eyes,  to  the  eyes  of  all,  my  lot 
seems  such  a  happy  one,  that  no  excuse  is  left 
me  for  the  indulgence  of  a  moody  or  repining 
sorrow.  Yet  I  must  feel  it  still.  The  ftiture 
lies  bright  before  me — I  have  youth,  health, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  awaiting  me,  ftu*, 
far  beyond  my  poor  desert ;  not  one  lonely  ad- 
venturer, in  thousands,'  finds,  'early  or  late,  a 
haven  and  a  home  like  this — a  fortune  I  do 
not  merit.  Yet  for  the  freedom  they  enjoy,  and 
I  can  never  have — for  the  price  I  pay — the 


ance  and  influence  so  remarkable,  should  be 
idly  lavished  by  their  possessor  upon  a  course 
of  life  so  unsuited  to  display  them,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  they  were  meant  to  adorn.     We 
had  a  delightful  drive — ^we  argued,  we  quar-  j 
reled,    we    disputed,    we    grew    earnest,    we  j 
laughed,  and  jested,  and  forgot  to  be  serious ;  ! 
but  just  as  we  reached  the  boundaries  of  home,  < 
I  said,  saucily —  i 

"  I  wonder,  Mr.  Amsden,  that  you  content  \ 
yourself  with  these  poor  triumphs  over  ill- 
informed  women.  I  understand  you  were  bred 
a  lawyer,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  make  an 
excellent  one.  Why  do  you  not  join  your  pro- 
fession ?'* 

The  old  dark  shade  settled  down  again,  like 
a  heavy  cloud  on  his  brilliant  face — ^for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  said — 

"  Miss  Marston,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  speaking  of,  or  you  would  not  have  asked 
me  that  question." 

I  was  shocked  and  silent,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  ventured  to  look  up  into  his 
troubled  countenance.  There  were  tears  in 
my  eyes  as  they  met  his,  and  his  anger  or 


lived — they  gave  me,  instead,  kind  parents,  a 
beautiful  home,  a  liberal  maintenance,  and 
other  blessings  I  need  not  name  *' — he  bit  his 
lips — "  with  all  this,  I  find  myself  sinking  info 
an  ungrateful  apathy,  ftrom  which  you  are  the 
first  and  only  person  that  has  tried  to  aronse 
me,  or  has  felt  an  instinctive  sympathy  witii 
my  *vagfue  disease.*" 

"I  do  pity  you,"  said  I  gently,  "though  you 
ought  not  to  be  an  object  of  pity,  with  sncb 
sources  of  happiness  as  yours.  Why  not'  forget 
those  earlier  dreams,  and  take  '  the  good  tht 
gods  provide  youT' " 

"  I  will,"  said  h«,  with  peculiar  ener^ ;  his 
eyes  looked  darkly  into  mine,  and  he  held  ny 
hand  firmly  ad  he  lifted  me  from  the  carriage. 

I  ran  into  the  house,  my  heart  beating,  and 
my  cheeks  burning  with  unusual  excitement. 
Surely  it  was  a  high  privilege  to  have  rttid  the 
secret  of  that  l<^y  mind,  and  a  good  tidng  to 
have  calmed  that  stormy  soul ;  but  it  was  with 
a  vague  sense  of  guilt,  and  something  of  inde- 
fined  pity,  that  I  met  the  toueh  of  Aliee^  riMe- 
leaf  lips.  Yet,  it  must  be  somehow  her  fauH 
that  she  could  not  make  bo  noble  a  lorcr  hftppy! 
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We  were  Tery  gay  that  evening,  and  Pam- 
ham,  instead  of  casting  his  gloomy  shadow 
across  oar  innocent  pleasures,  joined  and  in- 
creased them ;  he  sang  dnets  and  trios  with  us 
in  a  magnificent  mellow  Toice,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  taking  more  pains  than  usual  with 
my  part  of  the  performance,  and  being  more 
excited  and  anxious  to  please.  Suspecting 
myself  of  vanity  or  coquetry,  for  I  could  hardly 
now  define  the  impulses  that  actuated  me,  I  set 
Alice  to  teaching  him  the  steps  of  a  new  dance 
that  I  had  brought  from  the  city,  while  I  played 
for  them ;  but  he  proved  a  bad  pupil,  as  we 
were  obliged  to  confess,  and  she  insisted  on 
taking  my  place  at  the  piano,  and  sending  nte 
to  be  his  teacher.  I  went  rather  doubtfully, 
and  took  his  jlroffered  hand ;  it  thrilled  under 
the  touch  of  mine — ^his  dark  cheeks  reddened 
with  a  glow  like  sunset,  and  a  sudden  fire  lit 
my  own ;  trembling  and  confused,  I  made  an 
egregious  failure  of  our  brief  *<  practice,"  and 
sat  down,  astonished  at  myself;  for  once  my 
gay  spirits  had  deserted  me,  and  I  could  not 
rally  them ;  I  was  dumb  and  disconcerted ;  but 
my  silence  was  scarcely  remarked,  for  Famham 
was  in  a  most  brilliant  mood — ^he  was  animated, 
cheerful,  handsome,  winningly  kind  and  atten- 
tive, more,  as  Alice  said  in  a  whisper  of  private 
oonfidence  to  me,  as  we  went  up  to  bed — as  he 
had  been  before  he  went  to  California,  than  she 
had  known  him  since.  I  remember  that  I 
heard  her  in  silence,  ashamed  of  feeling  a 
strange  dissatisfaction  and  petulance  as  she 
went  on  with  her  innocent  praises  of  her  lover, 
and  augured  happiness  for  both  from  his  revi- 
ving spirits — that  I  went  to  bed  with  my  thick 
hair  forgotten  in  its  braids,  and  slept  horribly 
upon  it. 

The  following  days  we  spent  like  those  that 
had  preceded  them,  in  walks  or  sides,  or  drives 
about  the  beautiful  country,  the  only  amuse- 
ments in  our  power ;  but  they  did  not  become 
monotonous  to  me,  nor  did  I  seek,  to  analyse 
the  vivid  eigoymeni  they  afforded;  I  was  only 
oonscious  of  being  entirely  happy  and  sweetly 
content;  only  at  night  my  rest  was  broken  by 
feverish  dreams,  and  at  dawn  X  awoke  restless 
and  eager  for  the  bUaslbl  day  to  begin,  and 
plana&ng  hew  we  should  spend  it^^over  what 
level  white  roads,  through  what  grassy  paih- 
wmye,  past  whai  gleaming  waters,  under  what 
spreading  boughs  or  andiing  gaUeries  of  trees 
we  should  go,  dveamag,  smiUngv  iq^eaking, 
musing,  sMuiteriBg,  only  half  oonseious,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  muknl  thoughts,  that, 
silent  or  spo^n,  drew  us  nea««r  and  nearer 
•very  hour— f(Mr  the  intimaay  of  the  country  is 


not  like  that  of  the  city,  the  intimacy  of  a 
morning  call,  an  evening  party,  an  afternoon 
reception,  an  opera  box,  or  even  an  informal 
visit  or  a  drive,  subject  to  observances  and  re- 
strictions unknown,  because  unneeded,  in  the 
country.  We  are  always  in  full  drees  of  mind 
and  body  on  these  oeoasionsy  there  is  little  of 
real  character  or  feeling  visible  beneath  the 
pretty,  polished  mask  which  we  wear,  just  like 
our  neighbor's,  and  just  as  our  neighbor  wears 
his,  and  just  as  fashion  or  custom  prescribes 
tor  us  both — ^revealing  nothing  of  the  human 
nature  below.  But  here  **  prunes  and  prisms  " 
lose  their  claims  to  consideration,  and  Nature 
asserts  hers — ^here  the  varnish  of  convention- 
ality wears  off,  and  a  truer,  lustre  takes  its 
place— here  the  jn visible  restraints  that  clogged 
our  liberty  drop  away  like  shackles  of  steel — 
and  we  are  free,  free  as  the  birds  that  sing  and 
love  about  us,  the  insects  that  chirp  their 
pleasure  at  our  feet,  the  grass  that  growa,  and 
the  water  that  runs,  the  sweet  and  healthful 
air,  unbreathed  by  sin,  ontAinted  by  false- 
hood, that  purifies  hearts  and  lungs  alike. 
And  when  life  is  a  perpetual  t^  k  tSte  in 
lovely  solitudes  like  these,  fresh  as  the  primeval 
paradise,  where,  from  morning  to  evening,  one 
is  brought  into  constant  and  near  communion 
with  a  nature  stronger,  deeper,  wiser,  more 
powerful,  more  admirable,  than  his  own— one 
learns  to  think,  to  reason,  to  feel,  to  admire,  to 
Uwe;  and  thus  much  of  this  ezperienoe  came 
to  me  that  I  grew  interested,  attracted,  absorbed, 
that  I  counted  the  time  precious  spent  in  such 
oompanionship,  and  held  his  welfare  dearer 
than  that  of  my  betrothed  husband — that  the 
past  and  future  seemed  a  blamk,  and  the  only 
happiness  worth  living  for  that  I  had  known — 
the  week  that  tai^^t  me  what  a  year  would  be, 
what  a  lifetime  would  i  be,  passed  in  his  dear 
presence.  Alice  was  sometimes  with  us,  with 
her  happy  silence,  her  veiled  eyes,  her  roseleaf 
color  fluttering  in  her  cheeks,  but  mute  and 
voiceless  as  a  beautiful  statue— oftener  detained 
About  the  neat  household  cares  her  mother  was 
teaching  her,  learning  to  reduce  confusion  and 
distraction  to  order  and  calm,  and  coming  to 
meet  us,  as  we  returned  home,  in  the  freshest  of 
muslins,  the  whitest  of  aprons,  sweet  and  se- 
rene as  a  lily.  But  she  was  not  always  near 
to  protect  me  from  my  own  heairt;  and  even  in 
her  lovely  presence  there  was  a  bond  between 
us  that  she  could  not  feel— an  unspoken  sym- 
pathy that  she  could  not  share — an  affinity  of 
mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  of  which  we  were 
barely  conscious,  and  of  which  she  never 
dreamed  between  her  beloTed  and  her  friend-*- 
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mote  iMppy  ^  ^^t  ignoiranod  than  I,  when  first  \      <<Hii8h  I"  I  said,  looking  at  Him  grayelj  and 
I  awoke  to  the  bitter  knowledge  of  all  that  \  monmfully ;  *<  yon  must  not  speak  so  to  me ;  I 
week  of  dreamy  bliss  had  done.^    I  had  gained  I  am  Leonard's  betrothed  wife." 
the  key  to  his  nature,  and  usurped  Alioe*s  >     He  went  on  without  hearing  or  heeding,  in 
priyilege  in  trying  to  soothe  and  cheer  him — to  ?  his  passionate  sorrow. 

pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  Tcry  fact  of  success,  i  **  If  I  lose  you  I  lose  my  very  life — all  tliai 
For  his  langour  and  discontent  were  gone,  and  (  makes  it  of  value ;  you  don't  know  what  you 
the  ftreest,  brightest  gayety  had  taken  their  ^  are  to  me,  Lizzie — what  you  have  been  ever 
place— 4he  light  of  hope  beamed  frotn  his  beau-  v  since  you  dawned  upon  me  that  sunny  morning, 
tifiil  eyes,  and  peace  and  happiness  sat  on  his  5  sunk  in  idle  despondency,  the  bright  inoaraa- 
smiling  lips — ^his  cheeks  had  learned  to  glow  [  tion  of  the  hope  and  vigor  I  lacked,  and  in- 
Hke  AUce's  own,  and  his  Ught  step  and  sweet  ^  spired  me  with  courage  and  energy  to  live  I 
whistle  brought  new  life  into  the  quiet  house.  <  Had  you  not  been  bound,  had  I  been  firee,  I 
But  I  found  a  different  reading  of  the  riddle^  <  would  have  said  to  you  long  ago,  as  my  heart 
when,  startled  and  shocked,  I  woke  from  that<  8aysnow,do^yours-noteohoit,Liziie,Lizaiel-^ 
delicious  dream;  slow  and  inexpwienced  as  I  \  'Come,  and  be  my  wife,  and  in  the  treasure  of 
was,  I  learned  my  hard  iessijA  At  last — ^my  \  your  love  I  sball  be  blest  indeed  I  *  I  can  work — 
heart  was  wrung  and  my  oonsoience  troubled,  \  I  can  toil — I  can  win  riches  and  honor  in  the 
but  duty  l*y  plain  before  my  eyes,  so  long  c  inspiration  of  your  presence — I  can  earn  a 
blinded  by  the  sweet  iUufions  of  a  most  deoep-  ^  position  worthy  of  you,  my  own.  What  sf 
live  passion— its  whispers  were  not  loud,  but  <  struggle  and  suffering  can  I  feel  wHh  you  by 
clear ;  it  said  to  me,  in  those  long-forgotten  |  my  side  7  One  look  of  your  liquid  ^es  shifl 
words,  "  Do  not  tarry — be  brave,  and  do  your  ^  be  my  value  for  the  one,  one  tone  of  yowr 
duty.     '  Duty  first,'  my  child.     Go  !"  \  thrilling  voice  shall  make  me  £arget  the  other; 

I,  wrote  to  my  betrothed  husband,  and  [  through  you  I  can  become  whatever  I  will  te 
anxiously  awaited  his  answer.  I  had  learned  \  become,  and  you,  bright  star  of  my  hope,  shall 
to  receive  his  brief,  kind  letters  with  apathy,  c  shine  on  my  suooess,  and  bless  its  ftilfillment !' " 
and  to  reply  to  them  with  agreeable  platitudes  c  I  trembled  before  the  pteture  he  had  drawn, 
and  polite  commonplace  phrases  of  interest  or  I  but  I  tried  to  be  faithful  and  true.  <*  Yon 
admiration;  but  this  differed  from  the  re^t ;  I  <  must  not  aay  this  to  me,"  I  repealed,  stemly. 
urged  my  return — I  told  him  that  X  had  leiM^ned  ^  *«  No,  I  must  net  say  that,  I  have  no  right ; 
to- know  and  love  his  relativea-^and  wept  as  1 1  but  one  thing  you  eannot  prevent  my  saying,  I 
wrote-*-that  I  was  anxious  to  be  at  home  again»  I  vtiU  know,  and  yoii  must  answer  me  tanily." 
and  begged  him  to  come  for  me  immediately,  i  The  veins  stood  out  like  great  €orda  on  his 
The  letter  in  which  he  answered  my  request^  <  temples ;  I  could  see  the  pulses  beating  in 
his  avaunt-courier  by  a  few  hours— was  eageidy  i  them,  and  he  was  pale  to  the  very  lipa.  **  Had 
anticipated,  and  read  with  tears  of  gratitude  v  you  not  been  bound  to  my  cousin  would  yvn 
and  remorse.  Sure  of  speedy  release  from  the  S  not  have  loved  mo  ?  Do  you  not  love  me  bow, 
.  temptation  that  beset  me,  I  went  into  theSLiside?" 
family  sitting-room  to  announce  my  departure.  >  My  heart  beat  fast  und  famous  under  the 
Alice  was  not  there.  She  had  g(me  to  visit  i  searching  gaze  of  his  entreating,  beavtifU 
a  idck  neighbor  a  mile  away,  and  begged  that  <  eyes,  and  I  dreaded  lest  my  faoe  should  betray, 
Farnham  and  I  would  walk  on  after  her,  her  <  or  my  lips  loroluntarDy  confiess,  what  I  liad 
mother  said.    I  dared  not  look  at  him  as  1 1  willed  Uiey  should  not  reveal.    It  wms  a  moment 


silently  consented,  and  we  were  soon  treadUig  s  of  anguish  suoh  as  I  never  knew  before,  i 
the  forest  path  for  the  last  time,  the  only  sound  S  as  I  can  never  foel  again ;  I  seemed  fbr  tbe 
that  broke  the  silence  for  many  minutes,  tJbe  >  first  time  to  realize  how  with  one  deeisiv« 
rustling  of  the  faded  autumn  leaves  beneath  I  word  I  put  nway  the  liappiness  of  a  whole  Ufa- 
our  feet.  }  time,  or  drew  it  doseir  to  my  bmsot  'how  it 

<«So  you  are  going?"  he  said  hoarsely,  at  |  lay  in  ay  powar  at  a  bMatlt  to  prolong  thii 
last  **  We  must  lose  our  bright  spirit  just  as  <  sweet  dream  forover,  or  make  tiie  Aitsro  a 
we  have  found  her."  \  dreary  wa^to  of  saerifioa  and  dnty-^chrty !  4he 

«Tes,  I  must  go,"  I  answered,  with,  con- Sword  aroused  me,  the  osIm  of  il^  ^ildish 
stndnt ;  « I  am  anxious  to  be  ai  lieme."  >  motto  rang  in  my  ears,  and  throng^  its  help  I 

«  And  how  shall  I  bea^  to  live  without  you!"  5  waa  strong  again  to oonqnor  n^  teiribleteBip*a- 
ke  said,  with  sorrowful  veh^ne&oe;  **you  are  I  tion,  and  bravely  look  and  answor^  "No*" 
« anxious  to  go  home'  to  man^  Leooaid^but  I — "J     **  You  do  not  love  mof* 
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"Not  well  enough  to  saorifioe  that  loving 
girl — not  well  enough  to  betray  jour  noble 
couain — to  drag  you  down  to  poverty  and  toil — 
and  bring  eternal  remorse  and  misery  upon 
myself." 

"  Then  you  do  love  me !  you  do  love  me  a 
UtUe?" 

The  oolor  began  to  glow  again  in  his  cheeks, 
and  the  light  to  brighten  in  his  eyes ;  he  came 
nearer,  and  looke4  noble  and  resolute ;  but  I 
could  not  read  his  face  aright,  and  I  shook  off 
the  light  touch  of  his  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Famham,"  I  said  impatiently, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  see  his  look  of  gladness — 
my  voice  was  trembling,  and  the  tears  began 
to  run  over  from  my  eyes.  "Listen  to  me, 
and  look  me  full  in  the  fsce ;  it  is  the  last  time 
you  will  see  me,  for  I  am  in  earnest.  This 
scene  of  wrong  and  folly  must  end.  Remember 
that  I  am  the  betrothed  of  Leonard  Amsden, 
that  you  are  engaged  to  marry  his  sister — every 
moment  we  spend  here  seems  to  me  tai  age  of 
treachery  to  them — do  not  give  me  cause  for 
more  bitter  self-reproach  by  prolonging  it ;  if 
you  love  me,  let  us  part  at  once.  With  you  it 
was  a  boyish  first  love,  with  me  even  less ;  but 
we  have  given  our  word,  and  we  must  keep  it. 
Love  and  marriage  are  not  for  us — ahame  and 
remorse,  and  the  misery  of  two  U^d  and  gene- 
rous hearts  would  follow  us  wherever  we  went, 
and  curse  our  common  home.  Oh!  let  us 
keep  our  honor  and  do  our  duty  1  Can  you  be 
so  miserably  weak,  while  I  am  strong  ?" 

"No;  it  was  only  while  I  feared  you  did 
not  love  me  that  I  was  weak ;  I  was  a  coward 
in  that  fear;  but  now  I  shall  have  courage. 
Sweet  saint,  at  your  command  I  sacrifice  love 
and  ambition  forever !  ■  It  was  only  with  and 
for  you  that  I  wished  them — I  was  wrong — but 
I  shall  be  stronger  now;  I  see  my  duty,  and 
will  obey  you.  It  was  you  I  loved  in  loving 
Alice;  she  was  the  dream  of  which  you  are 
the  realization*— she  resembled  you  as  a  picture 
resembles  the  living,  breathing  original — I  lose 
the  divine  reality,  I  accept  the  substitute,  and 
I  will^try  to  make  amends  wherein  I  have 
ignorantly  wronged  her;  henteforth  the  hap- 
piness and  triumphs  of  the  world  can  be  to  me 
bdt^n  idle  dream,  for  this  serene  Arcadia 
must  be  jny  battle-ground  of  invisible  conflict. 
Bo  not  fear  that  I  shall  fail;  what  you  have 
done,  my  heroine,  I  can  do,  and  since  you  will 
it  so,  I  shall  delight  in  sacrifice-^and  peace,  at 
least,  shall  be  our  great  reward.  Love  and 
hope  are  dear,  Lixzie— I  resign  them,  for 
honor  is  dearer — dearer,  even,  than  you,  my 
dearest  of  all  the  world!" 


"And  duty  is  first,'*  I  answered,  through 
my  streaming  teiu^ 

A  Httle  later  we  parted;  and  still  as  our 
hands  met  in  a  dltisp  that  seemed  as  if  it  never 
would  unclose,  we  only  whispered  again— 

"Farewell  forever — duty  is  first!" 

Alice  did  not  come  to  my  wedding,  for  the 
first  letter  she  sent  me  announced  her  own.  I 
had  dreaded  to  receive  it,  not-  knowing  what 
vague  shadow  of  grief  might  have  Allien  on 
that  innocent  heart ;  but  she  wrote  in  a  strain 
of  subdued  happiness  that  comforted  me  inex* 
pressibly.  Her  father,  she  said,  had  a  slight 
attack  of  illness,  not  enough  to  justify  his 
sending  for  his  son  Leonard,  but  it  made  him 
wish  to  give  Alice  a  more  efficient  protector  in 
the  person  of  her  dousin.  Her  parents  urged — 
her, lover  desired  it;  the  wedding-day  was  to 
be  Very  near  mine.  The  little  postscript  Aung 
my  heart:  "I  asked  Pamham  if  he  had  any 
message  for  yon,  dear  sister;  you  know 
you  were  a  great  favorite  of  his,  and  h# 
misses  you  sadly,  as  we  all  do,  and  he  said' — 
Tell  Lizzie  I  am  trying  to  do  my  duty,  and  I 
hope  she  will  find  happiness  and  comfort  in 
doing  hers.'  I  suppose  it  was  some  jest  between 
you,  though  he  has  not  been  so  cheerful,  lately, 
as  when  you  were  here — he  has  a  very  grave 
face  now-a-days,  but  marriage  is  a  serious 
thing.  I  hope  I  am  not  assuming  its  responsi- 
bilities too  lightly,  and  that  I  shall  make  my 
husband  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be." 

My  dream  was  over,  and  the  realities  of  life 
were  beginning  for  me;  but  I  was  brave  to 
meet  them.  He  had  kept  his  word,  and  the 
was  happy ;  it  remained  for  me  to  do  my  duty 
to  the  true  heart  whose  peace  and  honor  were 
henceforth  entrusted  to  my  charge.  No  bride 
ever  vowed  btforAhe  altar  more  earnestly  than 
I — ^no  wife  ever  tried  more  faithftilly  to  keep 
her  sacred  promises ;  and  in  trying  to  make  my 
husband's  happiness  I  found  my  own.  A  love 
grew  up  in  my  heart  toward  him,  such  as  I 
could  never  have  felt  for  one  less  noble  or  de- 
voted— a  love  so  deep,  true,  and  tender,  that  it 
healed  the  wounds  of  the  past  like  balm.  I 
never  felt  the  disparity  in  our  years,  or  thought 
again  of  his  plain  face  or  manner,  for  me  they 
did  not  exist ;  it  wad  as  if  the  charm  of  Fam- 
ham's  beauty  had  passed  to  him,  or  that  the 
resemblance  between  them  that  used  to  give 
me  pain  at  first  grew  so  complete,  that  I  had 
always  loved  the  noble  nature  of  Leonard, 
when  my  heart  strayed  to  his  younger  and 
more  gracefiil  prototype. 

Alice  and  her  husband  never  visited  us,  bat 
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last  jear  she  came  alone,  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  delicate  blue-eyed  baby  in  her  arms; 
and  my  husband  said  we  were  more  alike  than 
ever.  Happiness  had  given'  her  confidence, 
animation,  and  spirit ;  she  was  gayer  and  more 
charming  than  in  her  maiden  days,  while  I 
had  softened  and  gained  in  gentleness  and 
calmness  in  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  my  home. 
She  was  inexhaustible  in  praise  of  her  husband; 
he  was  the  kindest,  dearest,  most  doToted,  the 
tenderest  father,  the  most  dutiful  of  sons,  the 
best  of  farmers  and  masters ;  and  she  showed 
with  pleasure  a  little  oval  picture  representing 
her  like  a  young  Madonna,  With  her  lovely 
baby  in  her  arms,  while  Famham  leaned  over 
the  little  group,  his  fine  face  expressing  tender- 
ness, and  pride,  and  fond  protection.  Once 
the  pretty  sight  would  have  given  me  a  bitter 
pang^but  now  t  only  smiled  and  kissed  the 
sweet  mother  and  child,  and  praised  the  pictured 
face  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  turned 
away  to  look  proudly  and  fondly  at  the  dearer 
one  that  makes  the  happiness  of  my  life.  If 
there  are  silver  threads  in  his  dark  hair,  no 
grief  that  I  could  save  him,  thank  God,  has 
brought  them  there.  Heaven  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I  am  blest  indeed ;  but  I  think 
it  is  only  through  the  discipline  of  sorrow,  and 
self-denial,  that  we  come  to  such  great  joy,  and 
that  only  they  can  find  happiness  and  peace, 
who  in  times  of  trial  and  temptation,  make 
duty  first. 

i^'^  •  •■ » - 
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BT  HELEN   OSMOND  HALS. 

Thbae,  said  Miss  Dorethea,  they  are  finished, 
as  she  put  the  last  stitch  in  the  last  exquisite 
button-hole  of  a  number  of  vests  to  be  sent 
home  that  morning.  Her  long,  bony  fingers 
passed  over  each  in  rapid  Review,  and  her 
sharp  eyes  pronounced  them  <* perfect*'  as  she 
tied  them  in  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and 
handed  the  bundle  to  Ellen,  i^en  put  her 
slight  arms  round  it,  but  the  bmndle  was  so 
large,  and  she  was  so  small,  that  she  laid  it 
down  again,  and  looked  imploringly  at  Miss 
Dorethea.  <*Well,  stupid  girl,  what  are  you 
waiting  for?  Go — quick,  I  say,  and  bring  me 
the  money  for  the  work!  Do  you  hear?"  giv- 
ing her  an  impatient  cuff  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Ellen  did  hear,  and  felt,  too,  as  she  hurried 
out  blinded  with  tears,  and  almost  dizzy  with 
the  blow. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning ;  the  snow  lay 
deep  around,  and  the  wind  blew  fUriously, 
twirling  the  fiakes  into  eddies,  and  rattling  the 
sign  boards  in  aU  directions.    Everybody  acted 


cold,  and  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  in  doors. 
Ellen  hurried,  too ;  she  pattered  along  in  a  pair 
of  Miss  Dorothea's  old  gaiters,  and  stockings 
long  ago  outgrown,  which  were  far  below  com- 
fortable distance — her  short,  scanty  dress,  and 
blue  cotton  shawl,  fluttered  about  her  slender 
form,  and  the  wind  blew  so  strong  it  almost 
lifted  her  little  feet  from  the  pavement.  An 
old,  slouchy  black  hood  completed  the  figure, 
which  any  one  would  have  pi^ed  for  a  common 
beggar ;  but  one  peep  under  the  old  hood  told 
quite  another  story. 

The  softest,  brownest  curia  fell  around  a 
face  as  pretty  as  a  picture— such  a  picture  as  an 
artist  might  paint  for  a  counterpart  to  Luxury. 
Delicate  features,  clear  bronze  complexion,  and 
dark,  dreamy  blue  eyes,  shaded  with  long 
lashes.  Ellen  Dean  was  more  than  pretty; 
ther«  was  character  in  that  small,  childish 
mouth,  and  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  the  winning 
smile  which  lighted  her  face  in  a  moment  of 
happiness.     Now,  her  fingers  ached  with  ih^ 

;  cold,  and  she  was   crying  bitterly  when  she 

\  reached  the  store  of  Miss  Wiggins*  employer. 

<  He  was  one  who  f^iUy  deserved  to  be  dubbed 
"the  ninth  part  of  a  man,"  for  he  seldom 
failed  to  lavish  his  coarse  caresses  upon  Ellen, 
and  as  he  was  usually  surrounded  with  like 
companions,  she  was  often  the  subject  of  rude 
jests  and  repulsive  flatteries,  that  made  the 
hot  blood  rush  to  her  cheeks.  Alas!  for  the 
lambs  which  fall  into  the  midst  of  wolves,  were 
it  not  for  the  Great  Shepherd,  who  sufi'ers  not 
one  of  these  little  ones  to  perish.  Ellen  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  going  to  the  store  with 
work,  and  this  morning  she  peeped  in  at  the 
window  just  to  see  who  was  there.  No  one  but  the 
proprietor  himself,  and  as  he  looked  cross,  she 
hoped  he  would  not  talk  much.  She  was  right; 
only  a  few  hours  before  this  son  of  mammon 
met  with  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  and  scarcely 
noticed  Ellen,  only  taking  the  work,  and  hand- 
ing her  the  money  due  Miss  Wiggins.  The 
little  girl  felt  relieved,  and  with  a  light  step 

/  quickly  left  the  store  and  hurried  home. 

i  Ellen  Dean  was  an  orphan ;  but  she  well  re- 
membered the  day  and  the  sad  hour  when  the 
ground  covered  her  best  friend — as  good  and 
kind  a  father  as  ever  lived.  Her  mother,  woo, 
had  died  long  before,  but  her  pale,  loving  fiwe 
never  quite  faded  out  to  little  Ellen,  who  always 
remembered  it  as  the  fhce  of  an  angel.  Sad 
indeed  was  the  contrast  in  the  unkind,  neglect- 
ful stepmother,  which  followed.  Mr.  Dean 
was  a  mechanic,  and  while  he  lived  provided 
all  the  comforts  of  a  humble  home.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  Ellen,  and  though  her  8t^ 
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mother  was  ever  so  cross  during  the  da^,  it  was  )  very  remarkable  woman.  She  was  an  <<  old 
soon  forgotten  in  the  happy  hours  she  spent  on  |  maid,"  but  before  you  make  a  face  at  that  ugly 
her  father's  knee  at  night ;  but  Ellen  was  >  yision,  listen  till  you  hear  more  about  her. 
destined  to  be  depriyed  of  this  happiness  also.  I  She  was  always  doing  something  for  some- 
Her  father  died  suddenly,  and  left  her  with  \  body ;  the  greatest  difficulties  seemed  to  melt 
three  half  brothers,  and  a  little  sister,  to  the  >  away  at  her  approach,  and  she  seldom  stopped 
mercy  of  an  unprincipled,  ambitious  woman.  » chort  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  her  pur- 
Ellen  was  quite  in  the  way.  She  was  treated  >  pose.  She  Would  have  made  an  excellent 
like  a  servant,  made  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  > 
household,  compelled  to  obey  the  slightest  wish 


of  her  half-sister  Rosetta,  and  made  to  feel  she 
was  of  no  consequence,   only  as  she  added 
happiness  and  importance  to  the  little  Rosa. 
Bitter  and  hard  were  these  days  for  the  sensi- 
tive, affectionate  nature  of  a  child  like  Ellen. 
She  could  not  be  ugly,  but  she  grew  more  sad  ! 
and    thoughtful   every   day,   and  night  after  < 
night  she   sobbed  herself  to  sleep  with  the 
sweet  words — father,  mother,  on  her  lips.    Mrs. 
Dean  had  a  counsellor  as  evil  as  herself,  her  j 
maiden  sister.  Miss  Dorothea  Wiggins.  Miss  D. 
was  a  vest  maker,  but  she  had  a  little  property, 
and  she  intended  that  all  she  possessed  of  love  ! 
and  money  should  be  lavished  upon  her  favorite. 


charg^  d'affairs  to  a  foreign  country;  but  as 
she  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman,  in  the 
popular  sense,  her  influence  concentrated  in 
the  domestic  and  social  circle. 

Aunt  Hester's  education  was  limited,  but  lier 
active,  aspiring  mind  gnthorcl  ku'i^vlefl^L^  from 
every  source,  and  she  cmn^j  lo  by  so  iid^iVigent 
that  her  opinion  on  nay  queslion  of  iho  day 
was  almost  indisputable ►  Fos,ses9ed  of  a  af  cong, 
deep  nature,  she  waa  a  mow t) tain  oT  strength 
to  all  who  fell  under  tlie  shadow  of  her  inttii- 
ence,  and  whoever  chanced  lo  win  her  favor^ 
was  sure  of  an  eloquent  atnl  poweiftil  odvoeiLte, 

In  person  she  wa^  tall  and  command ing^ 
features  strongly  marked  and  full  of  betievo- 
lence,  a  quick,  abrupt,  and  a  o  me  what  excited 


Rosetta.  Accordingly,  the  child  was  loaded  j  manner,  and  you  havo  Aunt  neater.  She  took 
with  flounces,  ruffles,  and  rings,  and  taught  to  >  the  first  opportunity  to  see  her  ni<jce,  and 
behave  with  as  little  common  sense  as  possible.  >  chanced  to  appear  fit  the  low-roofod  domioile 


She  was  taught  to  hate  or  despise  Ellen,  to  love  « 
no  one  but  her  mother,  her  Aunt  Dorothea,  and  ; 
herself  most  of  all.     The  harsh,  unkind  treat*  | 
ment  Ellen  daily  received  made  her  more  silent  \ 
and  reserved,  and  her  mother  decided  that  as  | 
she  was  stupid  and  troublesome  at  home,  she ! 
should  be  apprenticed  to  Miss  Dorothea,  and ! 
toon  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  '  She  was  \ 
just  thirteen  when  she  commenced,  but  so  small  < 
and  slender  that  she  did  not  look  more  than  ; 
nine.     Miss  Dorothea  believed   that  children  ! 
were  made  to  use  or  abuse,  and  she  fully  illus- 
trated her  doctrine  in  regard  to  Ellen.     Several 
months  passed,  and  as  yet  she  had  learned 
little  except  to  do  errands  and  the  most  simple 


of  Miss  Wiggins  just  nfter  Ellcii  cam©  m  from 
her  frosty  walk.  She  stood  by  the  fire  warm- 
ing her  benumbed  fingers,  and  wiping  away 
the  big  tears  that  would  qome  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Her  large  dark  eyes  looked  sadly  around, 
as  if  longing  for  ope  kind  word  of  sympathy. 
Miss  Dorothea  did  not  even  see  her,  and  bent 
steadily  over  her  pressing^  iron  when  Miss 
Morgan  entered,  almost  without  knocking. 
She  had  heard  of  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss 
Dorothea,  and  the  picture  before  her  was  a 
vivid  confirmation  of  the  truth.  Already  the 
storm  of  indignation  began  to  gather  in  her 
face.  An  unceremonious  "  How  do  you  do  ?" 
was  all  she  said  to  Miss  Wiggins;  and  in  a 
part  of  the  work.     Miss  Dorothea  seldom  failed  I  moment  more  Ellen  was  folded  tight  in  her 
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to  find  fault  with  what  she  did,  and  the  attempt 
to  teach  her  usually  ended  in  impatient  denun- 
otations  on  one  side,  and  tears  on  the  other. 

But  this  could  not  last  always.  A  Christian 
mother's  prayers  are  not  hushed  with  the  lips 
that  breathed  them ;  long  after  those  icy  lips 
have  made  their  eternal  pause,  unlooked-for 
blessings  shall  fall  upon  her  child.  Ellen  had 
Ml  Aunt  Hester,  who  lived  away  down  East, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  sent  into  the  world  on 
purpose  to  get  other  people  out  of  trouble. 
She  had  lately  gone  to  make  a  visit  in  the  town 
of  L  ,  where  Ellen  lived,  and  look  after 
her  orphan  niece.     Aunt  Hester  Morgan  was  a 


large,  protecting  arms.  The  poor  child  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  She  looked  first  at  her 
aunt,  then  at  Miss  Dorothea ;  but  fear  could 
restrain  her  no  longer,  and  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  sobbing  aloud,  "Oh,  Aunt  Hes- 
ter! I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,  so  happy."  Miss 
Dorothea  bit  her  thin  lips,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  that  foolish  child,  who  never 
would  be  anything  but  a  baby ;  then,  turning 
to  Miss  Morgan,  she  suddenly  assumed  a  most 
polite  tone  and  manner,  spoke  of  Ellen  in  the 
kindest  terms,  and  begged  that  Miss  Morgan 
would  do  her  the  honor  to  lay  off  her  hat  and 
cloak,  and  spend  the  day.     Ellen  opened  her 
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eyes  in  perfect  asiomshment  to  hear  Miss 
Wiggins'  politeness.  She  had  never  known 
anything  like  it  before,  and  was  puzzled  to  un- 
derstand it  now.  Miss  Morgan,  who  had  long 
since  learned  that  bitter  lesson  which  we  all 
learn  sooner  or  later,  was  not  so  dull  of  com- 
prehension. She  saw  the  artful  subterfuge 
and  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  fully. 
Without  further  ceremony  she  found  the  way 
to  Ellen's  room,  and  when  the  door  waa  shut 
she  told  her  aunt  all  her  troubles. 

How  unkindly  Miss  Dorethea  had  treated 
her — ^how  she  had  been  sent  to  the  store  in  all 
kinds  of  weather — ho^  she  hated  to  go^-and 
how  ashamed  she  felt  when  the  <;lerk  tapped 
her  on  her  cheek  and  called  her  **  a  pretty 
girl."  "Oh,  Aunt  Hester,  never — never  let 
me  go  there  again,"  said  the  child,  in  »  moat 
beseeching  manner. 

Miss  Morgan  stood  erect,  her  whole  face 
flashing  with  excited  feeling.  She  was  not 
given  to  caresses,  but  such  a  story  from  the 
beautiful,  innocent  girl  who  stood  before  her, 
made  even  her  strong  frame  shudder,  and  for  a 
moment  she  t^ as  quite  overcome  with  conflict- 
ing emotions.  She  drew  Ellen  gently  towf^rd 
her,  and  smoothing  the  soft  curls  back  from 
her  temples,  said,  in  a  full,  earnest  voice*— 
♦Poor  child!  you  shall  not  bear  this  cruel 
treatment  any  longer.  It  is  a  shame !  But 
the  Lord  h^s  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of  you, 
and  /  willJ  But  what  is  this,  Ellen?"  said 
she,  starting  suddenly,  and  going  to  the  bed, 
**Snow  all  over  your  bedl  Where  does  it 
come  from?  Why,  here  is  an  outside  door 
open  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  snow  has 
drifted  all  over  your  bed,"  giving  the  door  an  ! 
energetic  push  as  she  spoke. 

'*  You  can't  shut  it,''  said  Ellen. 

"Why,  child,"  interrupted  Aunt  Hester,  "I 
wonder  you  are  alive.    Why  don't  you.  ask  Miss  ; 
Wiggins  to  have  it  fixed?" 

"  I  have  often  told  her  about  it,  but  she  says 
that  fresh  air  is  healthy,  and  that  I  must  not 
be  so  delicate." 

It  was  enough.  Aunt  Hester  could  contain 
her  indignation  no  longer.  She  turned  abruptly 
toward  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Miss 
Dorethea,  but  unexpectedly  met  h^  at  oonve- 
nlent  hearing  distance.  She  started,  looked 
eonfused,  and  attempted  to  apologize  for  her 
position;  but  Aunt  Hester  did  not  feel  like 
hearing  apologies  just  then.  She  opened  her 
lipe,  and  the  storm  of  indignant  feeling  burst 
upon  Miss  Dorethea  in  all  its  fury.  .  She  re- 
hearsed all  Ellen  had  told  her,  pointing  to  the 
BBOw-eovered  bed  as  a  proof  of  her  assertions. 


Miss  Dorethea  could  not  deny  her  statements) 
but  she  attempted  to  defend  herself  in  the  moat 
vociferous  manner,  and  tried  to  make  it  appeur 
that  she  had  been  doing  the  child  a  great  fayor 
in  giving  her  a  home.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Aunt 
Hester  declared  she  should  take  Ellen  away 
that  yery  day,  and,  awed  by  her  very  decided^ 
imperative  maimer,  Miss  Dorethea  saw  hereeif 
defeated.  Politeness  and  apologies  had  quite 
vanished  now.  She  stood  pale  and  trembling 
with  rage,  occasionally  dropping  an  invectiTe 
from  her  Uiin,  sharp  lips,  and  muttering  threats 
and  imprecations  upon  Ellen  and  her  Aniit 
Hester.  Miss  Morgan  made  no  reply,  but 
turning  away,  she  quickly  tied  Ellen's  pos- 
sessions in  a  handkerchief,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  bid  Miss  Wiggins  good  morning,  and  lefl 
her  to  her  own  ^reflections.  Once  out  of  ilie 
house,  Ellen's  step  grew  lighter  as  her  unhappy 
home  Tanished  in  the  distance,  and  when  R 
was  fairly  oat  of  sight,  she  found  herself  wen- 
daring  what  would  beeome  of  her  now.  Atint 
Hester  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  same 
subject — her  brow  -#a8  knit,  and  sho  looked 
troubled  and  anxious.  Ellen  tripped  by  her 
side  like*  a  bird  suddenly  made  free,  and  in 
spit^  of  her  aunt's  sflence,  she  talked  on, 
seeming  to  e^joy  the  luxury  of  hearing  her 
own  voice,  and  the  deli^tftil  oansoio«aneee 
that  she  would  not  be  snapped  tip  by  her  tez** 
mentor. 

Miss  Morgan  might  well  look  troubled.  She 
was  only  a  visitor  in  the  city  of  L-  ■■ ,  and 
when  at  home  was  entirely  dependent  npoti  tlie 
income  of  a  small  seleet  school  for  her  sopport* 
She  was  not  situated  so  that  she  oonld  tilee 
Ellen  with  her,  beside,  the  girlnrost  have  soms 
education.  That  was  the  one  thing  needlM 
with  Miss  Mor^m^  and,  after  revolvihg  a  great 
many  {»lans  in  her  mind,  she  decided  npon  the 
following.  She  had  an  acquaintanoe  with  a 
Mrs.  Huntington,  preceptress  of  Blossom  HiH 
Seminary.  She  determined  to  apply  t«  her, 
and  see  if  she  could  not  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  leave  Ellen  there.  The  decision  onee 
made.  Aunt  Hester  was  quite  in  her  element. 
There  was  something  to  be  done,  a  difficulty  to 
be  overcome,  a  negotiation  to  be  opened.  Ao* 
cordingly,  she  gave  herself  no  rest  tilt  «he 
bad  contrived  "  something  to  wear  "  for  Ellen. 
Ripping,  pieoeing,  and  pulling  had  comratticed 
in  earnest.  Aunt  Hester^s  long  big  dresses 
suddenly  came  to  be  short  and  girlish.  A 
warm  quilted  petticoat,  and  blue  merino  hood 
g^ew  fast  in  her  swift  fingers,  and  when  Ellen 
was  ready  to  start  with  her  aunt  for  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary,  she  locked  the  very  picture  of 
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nefttness  and  comfort.  Aunt  Hester  was  prond 
of  her,  and  though,  like  most  elderly  sensible 
people,  she  affected  to  despise  beauty,  yet 
when  she  tied  the  warm,  soft  hood  oyer  the 
brown  curls  that  peeped  out  here  and  there, 
•he  could  not  help  remarking  how  yery  becom- 
ing it  was.  Every  member  of  the  household 
had  to  be  introduced  to  **  Miss  Ellen  Dean," 
and  all  agreed  that  Aunt  Hester  had  worked  a 
miracle  in  her  appearance.  80  they  started  in 
fine  spirits  for  Blossom  Hill  Seminary. 

The  result  was  favorable,  Mrs.  Huntington 
agreed  to  take  Ellen  as  a  pupil.  Miss  Morgan 
was  to  pay  half  her  tuition  bill,  and  Ellen's 
seryicea  were  to  remunerate  her  foe  the  other 
half.  Ellon  was  delighted  with  the  prospect, 
and  took  possession  of  her  little  room  that  very 
night.  It  was  so  perfectly  clean  and  comfort- 
able, Mrs.  Huntington  spoke  so  kindly,  and 
Aunt  Hester  looked  so  satisfied  to  leave  her 
tJbere,  that  Ellen  could  see  nothing  but  happi- 
ness. Her  heart  wap  full  of  gratitude,  a^d 
the  did  not  forget  to  kneel  by  her  little  bed 


bafore  she  slept,  and  thapk  Qod  Sot  all  her  <  and  lavished  all  sorts  of  caresses  upon  her. 


bless^igs.  But  Ellen  soon  found  her  new  life 
was  not  all  sunshine.  Aunt  Hester  had  finished 
h«r  visit  and  gone,  she  seldom  saw  Mrs^  Hunt- 
ington, and  all  eyes  were  turned,  with  looks  of 
Oiold  curiosity,  upon  the  orphan  stranger.  Many 
of  the  young  ladiea  paased  h^  .wiUi  looks  of 
supreme  indifference,  or  a  haughty  curl  of  the 
lipi  and  hardly  a  day  passed  that  she  was  not 
in  some  way  reminded  of  her  position.  These 
were  new  trials^  but  thiey  eut  deap  <iQ  the  heart. 
EtUn  was  shrinking  and  sansitive^-now  she 
began  to  know  that  she. was  pcomd.  AJone, 
among  strangers,  she  felt  what  ^every  young 
heart  must  &el  without  affection*  utterly  deso- 
late; but  there  was  one  young  lady  in  the 
sehool  who  had  a  haart  and  £»rtune  sufficient 
to  allow  her  to  be  a  friend  to  the  poori.  unpro- 
tectenl  strangeor.  Kate  Qakjiey,  the  richest,  the 
handspmeot,  and  tha  dearest  girl  in  the  school, 
was  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with 
EUen. 

Kate  was  a  Southerner,  with  a  wann,  impul- 
sive nature,  an  attractive  mckuner,  and  a  merry 
ringing  laug^  that  was  perf^tly  irresistible. 
Everybody  loved  her,  and  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  love 
everybody.     She  net  Ellen  one  day  in  the 


cried  Kate,  throwing  both  arms  round  her,  and 
looking  affectionately  in  her  face.  **Poor 
little  thing,  I  know  just  how  you  feel,'*  said 
Kate,  carelessly  twisting  one  of  Ellen's  brown 
curls  round  her  fingers ;  I  cried  night  and  day 
when  I  first  came  here  ;'*  and  fro)n  that  hour 
the  heiress  Kate  Oakley,  and  the  little  orphan 
girl,  were  the  best  of  Wends. 

Ellen  soon  became  happy  and  contented.  It 
was  strange  how  very  interesting  she  suddenly 
grew,  when  it  was  understood  that  she  was  a 
friend  of  Mi^s  Oakley's.  Now  the  young 
ladies  were  all  ready  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance— she  made  rapid  progress  in  her  studies — 
Mrs.  Huntington  expressed  herself  satisfied 
with  her  domestic  servicei — Aunt  Hester's 
letters  were  a  source  of  mtich  happiness,  and 
so  the  time  passed  brightly  and  pleasantly 
away.  Commencement  day  came,  and  Ellen 
was  unexpectedly  rewarded  by  the  first  prize 
in  her  class,  for  faithful  attention  to  study. 
The  moment  Kate  Oakley  heard  of  it  she  was 
in  ecstacics.    She  sent  inunediately  for  Ellen, 


*«  I  knew  you  would  have  it,"  said  Kate ;  "there 
is  not  a  girl  in  the  clais  'deserves  it  so  much," 
and  she  danced  Ellen  round  the  room  in  high 
glee,  half  smothering  her  with  kisses  and  ex- 
clamations of  joy. 

"Why,  Neil,  are  you  crying?  Well!  yott 
are  the  strangest  girl ;  you  cry  when  ^ou  are 
glad,  and  when  you  are  sad — all  the  same.  , 
Now,  the  girls  are  delighted  because  Nellie 
Dean  has  taken  the  first  prize,  and  t/ou  are 
crying.  Tral,  la,  la,  la,  la,"  and  a  merry,  ring- 
ing langh  finished  the  chorus. 

"I  was  thinking  how  glad  Aunt  Hester 
would  be,"  said  Nellie,  laughing  through  her 
tears,  and  shaking  her  curls  into  their  original 
positito. 

Kate  rattled  on.  *'I  wonder  what  Uncle 
Hal  would  say  if  he  knew  you.  He  is  always 
talking  to  me  about  crying.  He  says  I  am 
just  like  a  shower-bath— you  only  have  to  touch 
some  little,  secret  springs,  and  away  goes  ft 
showier  of  teats  for  any  occasion.  Nell,  did  I 
ever  show  you  his  picture  ?  Oh,  "he  is  a  perfioct 
torment  to  me«  and  yet,  I  love  him  <  heaps,' 
don't  I,  though  f"  She  fiew  to  her  trunk, 
plunged  her  round  white  arm  into  a  heteroge* 
neous  assortment  of  linen,  laoee,  and  finery. 


garden,  and  began  to  talk  to  her.      Kate's  |  and  brought  up  a  small,  exquisitely  wrought 
winning  manner  and  bright  smile  soon  won  |  pearl  box. 


her  confidence.  She  entered  warmly  into 
Ellen's  feelings  and  situation,  and  the  poor 
child  was  so  happy  to  find  a  friend  that  she 
eonld  not  help  crying.    Oh,  you  are  home-sick. 


Oh,  wont  Aunt  Hester  be  happy,  when  she 
hears  the  good  news!"  said  SUea,  gazing  ab* 
stractedly  at  Kate's  finery.  She  did  not  say 
Miss  Wiggins,  but  she  would 'have  been  more 
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than  ft  Mini  if  she  had  not  thought,  in  her  little, 
triumphant  heart,  **  if  she  only  knew  it." 

<«  There,"  said  Kate,  holding  before  her 
eyes  a  flashing  diamond  bracelet;  *< I  suppose 
you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  honors  you 
will  hardly  oondesoend  to  notice  eyen  that 
beauty." 

** Splendid!  splendid!"  exclaimed  Nellie, 
her  face  suddenly  brightening  all  oTer,  but  I 
am  so  happy  now  when  I  think  of  all  the  good 
things  that  have  come  to  me,  if  you  should 
give  me  that  bracelet,  Kate,  I  don't  belioTe  I 
should  be  much  happier.  It  is  just  handsome 
enough  for  you,  dear,  beautiful  Kate.  What 
should  I  haye  done  without  you  ?" 

'*  Hush !  Nell,  I  want  you  to  see  this  diamond, 
worth  all  the  rest,"  and  she  touched  a  spring 
and  showed  Nellie  a  miniature  of  a  gentleman 
apparently  about  twenty-eight.  He  could  not 
be  called  handsome,  yet  the  features  were 
peculiarly  striking  and  manly.  Dark  com- 
plexion, brilliant,  expressive  eyes,  and  hair 
black  as  night,  contrasting  finely  with  a  high, 
intellectual  forehead.  '<  I  wish  you  had  such 
an  uncle,  Nell,  he  is  so  good,  so  splendid — isn't 
hex"  said  Kate,  watching  Nell's  admiring 
gaze.  **  Why  don't  you  rave  about  it  ?  I  never 
showed  it  to  any  girl  before  that  didn't  fall  in  love 
with  it  at  first  sight."  But  Nellie  did  not  rave, 
simply  because  she  was  entirely  unlike  Kate 
Oakley  and  most  girls  of  her  style.  While 
others  were  talking  Nellie  was  thinking,  and 
the  words,  **1  wish  you  had  such  an  uncle" 
had  not  fallen  unheeded. 

^  I  should  think  you  would  love  him,"  was 
all  she  said  about  it ;  **  but  why  do  you  never 
wear  it,  Kate  ?  It  would  be  so  pretty  on  your 
white  arm." 

**  I  did  wear  it  once,  but,  Nell,  I  was  so 
afraid  I  should  lose  it  that  I  was  in  perfect 
fidgets  all  the  time.  You  see,  it  is  not  really 
mine.  Uncle  Hal  only  lent  it  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  I  had  to  tease  him ;  but 
I  knew  I  should  get  it  at  last,  for  he  never  re- 
fuses me  anything.  Nell,  one  day,  after 
Mademoiselle  Finelli  had  given  me  my  Italian 
lesson " 

**  Mademoiselle  Finelli !"  interrupted  Ellen. 
•<Do  you  mean  our  Italian  teacher  here? 
When  did  she  teach  you?" 

''  Before  I  came  to  Blossom  HiU,"  replied 
Kate.  '*  She  was  my  governess  all  the  time  I 
lived  at  Uncle  Hal's.  You  see,  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  very  young,  and  my  father  being  a 
government  officer,  was  seldom  at  home ;  so  I 
was  sent  north  to  be  educated,  and  placed  under 
the  especial  care  of  Uncle  Hal.     It  was  real 


pleasant  to  live  there,  for  they  have  a  grand 
house  in  New  York,  and  everything  *  mighty 
fine,'  and  as  there  was  no  one  but  grandmother 
and  Uncle  Hal,  they  made  a  great  pet  of  m«. 
Then  we  had  such  pleasant  times  after  Bifabel 
Finelli  came.  Uncle  Hal  had  conversation 
with  her  every  day  in  Italian,  for  she  could 
hardly  speak  a  word  of  EngliBh  when  she  first 
came.     Don't  you  think  she  is  pretty,  NeU  ?" 

"Very  pretty,"  she  replied;  "suoh  pearly 
teeth  and  flashing  black  eyes." 

"Well,  I  never  could  make  Uncle  Hal  aaj 
so.  We  used  to  quarrel  about  that  often.  Be 
told  me,  but  you  must  never  whisper  it,  NeU, 
that  he  thought  the  wild,  restless  expression  of 
her  eyes  indicated  a  tendency  to  insanity,  and 
I  imagine  that  was  one  reason  why  I  was  sent 
here.  After  grandmother  died  it  was  dreadf^illy 
lonesome.  She  always  seemed  more  like  my 
mother  than  grandmother,  she  was  so  yoving 
looking  and  lively.  We  lived  just  the  same 
after  she  died,  only  Uncle  Hal  was  more  kind 
and  tender  to  me,  if  possible,  than  before.  I 
was  in  his  room  one  day,  and  spied  this 
bracelet.  I  teased,  but  it  was  no  use ;  he  would 
not  g^ve  it  to  me.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to 
his  mother,  and  was  a  present  at  her  sUw 
wedding.  She  had  the  picture  taken  the  day 
he  was  twenty-eight,  and  when  she  died  gave 
it  to  him,  with  an  express  request  that  he  would 
keep  it  sacredly ;  still,  I  was  determined  to 
have  that  bracelet,  and  every  night  after  the 
lesson  was  over,  I  renewed  my  suit.  I  showed 
it  to  Mabel ;  how  she  did  admire  the  pictarf, 
and  how  she  blushed  when  Uncle  Hal  came 
into  the  room  and  saw  her  looking  at  it.  He 
took  the  bracelet,  but  promised  me  that  I  might 
wear  it  sometime,  if  I  would  be  a  good  girL  I 
was  satisfied;  this  point  gained,  I  was  not 
much  troubled  about  the  rest.  No  more  wac 
said  about  it  until  Mabel  and  I  were  packing 
our  trunks  to  come  to  Blossom  Hill  Seminary. 
Uncle  Hal  came  in  and  found  me  crying,  and 
feeling  very  unhappy,  so  he  quietly  dropped 
this  little  box  in  my  hand,  and  said,  *here, 
Katy  darling,  take  this,  and  away  with  thoee 
tears ;  but  don't  lose  it,  for  your  life.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  do  I  shall  never  love  you  any  more.' 
I  am  sorry  now  he  gave  it  to  me,  I  have  to  be 
so  careful." 

The  ringing  of  the  tea-bell  interrupted  the 
confidential  tSte  &  t^te,  and  both  started  to  obey 
the  summons.  "  Wait  one  minute,"  said  Kate, 
shutting  the  bracelet  in  its  pearly  casket,  and 
resigning  it  to  its  former  hiding  place.  "No 
one  knows  where  I  keep  it  but  you — and  you, 
Nell,  must  be  a  secret  society."    Nell  promiaed 
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by  pressing  one  little  finger  oyer  both  her  rosy 
Hps,  and  away  they  went. 

A  flew  days  after  the  abore  conversation  Miss 
Oakley  was  Inyited  to  the  grand  party  of  th^ 

season  in  the  town  of  L .    Mrs.  Huntington 

had  given  her  consent.  Kate's  elegant  toilet 
was  already  arranged — Nellie  Dean  had  just 
placed  some  white  robes  in  her  dark,  massive 
braids,  and  was  to  complete  the  tout  ensemble 
by  clasping  the  diamond  bracelet  on  her  arm, 
when  Kate  went  to  take  it  from  its  accustomed 
place,  and  found  it — gone.  Search  was  made 
everywhere,  but  the  bracelet  could  not  be 
found.  Kate  was  pale  with  fear,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed — 

"What  shall  I  do?  Uncle  Hal  wffl  never 
forgive  me.  Oh,  Nellie,  haven't  you  hid  it  just 
to  frighten  me  V*  said  she,  looking  hopefully  at 
Ellen. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  who  had  grown 
whiter  every  moment,  "I  have  never  seen  it 
but  once,  when  you  showed  it  to  me  yourself 
that  night." 

For  a  moment  Kate's  face  flashed  anger,  and 
a  passionate  word  was  just  on  her  lips,  when 
a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  them.  Mrs. 
Huntington  stood  before  them.  **  Well,  young 
ladies,"  said  she,  glancing  alternately  at  Kate 
and  Nellie,  "what  does  this  mean?  One  in 
tears,  and  the  other  pale  as  marble." 

Miss  Oakley  was  obliged  to  explain;  and 
when  the  circumstances  were  all  told  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  Ellen  had  taken  the 
bracelet.  It  was  in  vain  that  Kate  tried  to  de- 
fend her ;  no  one  else  knew  where  the  bracelet 
was  kept,  and  no  one  had  had  access  to  her 
room  during  her  absence,  except  Nellie,  who 
went  there  to  borrow  some  magazine  the  day 
before.  Mrs.  Huntington  tried  In  vain  to  make 
her  acknowledge  her  guilt.  She  would  not, 
protesting  all  the  while,  with  tears  and  almost 
groans,  that  she  was  innocent.  Kate's  hasty 
anger  vanished  when  she  saw  her  friend  in 
su<^  distress.  Her  sympathy,  for  the  time, 
had  conquered  her  own  trouble,  and  she  was 
about  to  express  her  impulses  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  and  trying  to  comfort  her, 
when  Mrs.  H.  made  a  motion  for  her  to  stand 
aside,  and  let  Ellen  pass  to  her  own  room. 
There  she  was  ordered  to  be  locked  in,  and  to 
remain  a  prisoner  until  the  truth  could  be 
known.  Poor,  unhappy  Ellen!  She  heard 
the  key  turn  to  lock  her  in,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  in  a  perfect  agony  of  grief.  She 
tossed  about,  she  cried,  she  walked  the  floor  in 
a  passion  of  rage  and  mortification.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  in  this  manner,  and  then  she 


heard  the  key  turn  again.  It  was  a  cup  of  cold 
water  and  some  bread,  for  her  supper,  with  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Huntington,  saying  this  would 
be  her  fare  until  she  should  acknowledge  her 
guUt  and  confess  the  truth.  Ellen  grasped  the 
paper  tight  in  her  hands,  then,  taking  the 
bread  and  water,  she  threw  both  out  of  the 
window.  "Never,  if  I  starve,  will  I  eat 
prisoner's  fare.  I  have  no  right  to  be  treated 
so.  I  will  write  to  Aunt  Hester ;  I  will  leave 
this  wicked  place."  She  took  pen  and  paper. 
"But,  no,  I  cannot,"  she  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears;  "it  would  kill 
Aunt  Hester ;  I  will  not  make  her  suffer  too, 
after  all  she  has  done.  But  there  is  one  com- 
fort," she  continued,  her  face  brightening  a 
little  as  she  spoke — "  they  will  all  know,  one 
day,  that  I  am  innocent."  Day  after  day 
passed,  and  Ellen  was  still  a  prisoner.  The 
bread  and  water  had  been  sent  up,  and  she 
was  forced  to  take  it  or  starve.  Alas !  she 
could  make  no  appeal,  but  to  that  supreme 
court  which,  sooner  or  later,  decides  every 
case,  and  hears  the  orphan  cry,  never  in  vain. 
Ellen  turned  to  her  Bible  and  prayer.  There 
she  found  such  comfort,  such  relief,  in  pouring 
out  all  her  soul  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  that 
her  little  room  actually  seemed  glorified,  and 
she  found  that  she  could  be  happy  even  then 
and  there.  She  had  learned  to  take  her  bread 
and  water  without  a  murmur ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Huntington  came  to  see  her  she  found  her 
calm,  and  ready  to  speak  with  perfect  serenity 
of  all  that  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Huntington  was  convinced  that  Ellen 
was  innocent,  and  after  a  long  conversation, 
thus  addressed  her:  "Miss  Dean,  you  have 
my  permission  to  be  restored  to  your  former 
>  place ;  but  this  affair  still  remains  a  mystery, 
\  and  will,  until  the  bracelet  is  found.  Every 
member  of  the  school,  and  every  servant,  has 
been  strictly  searched,  and  all  have  passed 
the  ordeal  without  the  slightest  proof  of  guilt ; 
therefore,  you  will  be  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion. Tou  will  have  to  bear  this,  or  inform 
your  aunt  of  all,  and  leave  the  institution.  I 
will  state  to  the  school  my  conviction  of  your 
innocence ;  I  can  do  no  more ;  if  it  were  any 
other  than  Ellen  Dean  I  should  request  an  im- 
mediate removal.  Let  me  know  your  decision 
as  soon  as  possible,"  she  continued,  moving 
toward  the  door. 

"  I  will  decide  now"  replied  Ellen,  thought- 
fully, "  I  had  rather  bear  any  disgrace  than  to 
have  Aunt  Hester  know  that  I  was  even  accused 
of  such  an  act."  She  said  it  bravely,  and 
with  a  firm,  self-reliant  tone,  that  Mrs.  Hunt- 
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ington  Boaroely  believed  possible  in  one  she 
had  always  looked  upon  as  only  a  gentle, 
timid  child ;  then,  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  gave 
way  to  a  freshet  of  tears.  They  came  trickling 
through  her  small  white  fingers,  and  glistened 
in  her  disordered  curls.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
wound  had  opened  afresh,  and  poor  Ellen  was, 
fbr  the  moment,  utterly  abandoned  to  an  agony 
•f  grief. 

Mrs.  Huntington's  dignity  almost  forsook 
her  when  she  saw  this  "reed  shaken  with  the 
wind;"  one  tear  actually  ventured  to  moisten 
her  cold  gray  eye  in  sympathy  for  Ellen.  You 
are  a  noble  girl,  almost  started  to  her  lips,  and 
there  was  a  warm  impulse  away  down  under 
the  icy  crust  of  her  heart  which  said.  Why 
not  fold  this  forsaken  girl  in  my  arms,  and 
soothe  her  sorrow ;  but  the  impulse  died,  the 
tear  went  back,  dignity  was  again  enthroned, 
and  Mrs.  Huntington  left  Ellen  alone  with  her 
grief. 

Once  more  she  took  her  place  in  her  class ; 
it  was  a  hard  trial,  but  Ellen  could  bear  it,  now 
that  she  had  learned  to  look  to  a  higher  source 
for  strength.  She  came  and  went  to  her  duties, 
with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  nothing  could 
really  tarnish  her  character,  that  was  not  true. 
Kate  Oaklay  and  many  of  the  girls  called  on 
her,  assuring  her  of  their  renewed  friendship. 
Ellen  was  glad  to  see  them,  but  never  returned 
a  call ;  she  lived  in  herself,  and  was  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  study.  Very  soon  a  light 
broke  over  the  clouds,  that  shrouded  Ellen  in 
darkness. 

Mademoiselle  Finclli  was  taken  suddenly  very 
ill,  a  raging  fever  kept  her  almost  constantly  de- 1 
ranged,  and  inflammation  on  the  brain  threat-  | 
•ned  a  speedy  departure.  Mrs.  Huntington  was 
with  her  much  of  the  time,  and  to-night  she  had 
oalled  Ellen  in  to  assist  her.  Occasionally,  a 
glimpse  of  reason  seemed  to  flash  across  the 
sufferer's  mind ;  and,  when  Ellen  bent  over  her 
bedside,  she  knew  her,  and  said,  "poor  child, 
how  you  did  suffer  I"  then  her  eyes  rolled,  as  in 
dreadful  agony,  and  she  sank  away  into  uncon- 
sciousness. As  the  night  advanced,  her  fever 
raged  higher,  and  she  raved  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  "  Yes,"  she  murmured,  **  I  loved  him, 
all  too  well,  dear  Hal !  I  loved  you  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  life.  You  do  not  answer.  Oh,  if  \ 
you  would  smile  at  me,  as  I  have  seen  you  smile 
at  others,  only  one  look  of  love  so  profusely 
lavished  upon  the  petted  beauty,  already  born 
to  a  patrimony  of  love.  Let  Kate  look  for  the 
bracelet,  she  will  find  that,  but  the  glorious  dark 
eyes  I  love — never."  Mrs.  Huntington  and  Ellen 


were  almost  choked  with  excitement.  Elleii^ 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  both  listened  with  pain- 
ful interest  for  what  should  come  next.  For  a 
Ipng  time  she  was  silent,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  not  speak  again — then  she  cried  oat 
in  a  wild,  triumphant  tone:  "Yes,  I  do  loT« 
him,  dearest  Hal;  they  shall  never  take  him 
from  my  heart.  Safe  at  last,  no,  no,  him  only 
the  image — that  is  better  than  nothing.  Mrs. 
Huntington  1  I  will  tell  you,  said  she,  beckon- 
ing with  her  finger.  In  the  garret,  under  that 
loose  board,  you  will  find  the  casket,  but  ih» 
jewel" — ^Eagerly  they  bent  over  her,  to  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  burning  lips. 
"God  knows  how  I  love  him,"  was  the  only 
distinct  utterance;  then  falling  into  a  disturbed 
slumber,  she  lay  comparatively  quiet  Ellen 
could  not  leave  her,  and,  when  Mabel  woke, 
she  turned  her  dark  brilliant  eyes  full  upon 
Ellen — for  a  nioment  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious. "  Ellen  Pean,  can  you,  will  you  forgivo 
me  ?"  she  said.  "  Yes,  entirely,  and  with  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Ellen,  kissing  her  burning 
brow,  and  wiping  away  the  tears  that  fell  on 
her  hot  cheeks. 

A  bright  smile  lighted  the  sufferer's  faoe  » 
moment,  and  then  consciousness  was  gone  for- 
ever. Mrs.  Huntington  was  deeply  affected; 
she  grasped  Ellen's  hand  in  silenee.  Miss  Oak- 
ley stood  by  them,  sobbing  aloud,  and  very  soon 
the  room  was  filled  with  sad  faces,  mourning 
for  one  they  dearly  loved. 

In  life,  flowers  of  joy  and  sorrow  blossom 
from  the  same  root,  and  so  the  morning  brought 
mingled  j  oy  and  sorrow  to  t  he  inmates  of  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary.  Mabel  died — the  bracelet  was 
found — the  picture  lay  next  to  her  still  hoart, 
and  no  one  could  say  anything  but  "  poor,  un- 
fortunate Mabel,  how  she  loved  him!"  Her 
friends  arrived  only  in  time  to  perform  the  last 
sad  offices  for  the  dead ;  and  the  disclosure  that 
Mabel  was  predisposed  to  insanity,  softened 
and  relieved  the  painful  mys^ry  of  her  oon- 
duct.  A  mountain  of  sorrow  seemed  to  havfl 
been  lifted  from  Ellen's  heart,  the  old  smile  and 
light  buoyant  step,came  back,  and  though  sym- 
pathy for  Mabel  forbid  much  being  expressed* 
yet  she  felt  that  she  was  restored  to  perfect  con- 
fidence. 

She  came  to  her  room  one  night,  and  found 
a  small  box  on  her  table,  with  a  little  note,  com- 
mencing :  "  Bear  Nellie — Accept  the  acoompa- 
nying  gift  from  the  young  ladies  of  Blossom 
Hill  Seminary,  and  let  it  be  an  emblem  of  our 
love  and  lasting  friendship."  Signed  Kate  Oak- 
ley and  friends. 

Nellie  could  scarcely  see  the  diinlng  brace- 
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let,  which  made  long  bright  rays  through  her 
tears.  It  was  rery  simple  and  beautifiil.  She 
read  the  note  again,  then,  clasping  it  on  her 
round  white  arm,  hastened  to  meet  Kate,  and 
express  her  happiness;  but  they  had  antici* 
pated  her.  A  bevy  of  bright-eyed  girls  burst 
into  the  room,  and  literally  smothered  her  with 
oongratulations  and  kisses. 

SUen  was  more  than  erer  a  faToiite,  and, 
though  the  days  passed,  as  happy  school-days 
will,  leaTing  some  stamp  of  joy  on  each,  yet  the 
last  day  came.  Ellen's  trunk,  already  packed, 
stood  at  the  garden-gate.  The  last  good  bye 
bUU  echoed  in  her  ears,  and  the  last  warm  kiss 
was  on  her  lips,  when  Ellen  found  herself  going 
M  fast  as  steam  could  carry  her,  to  the  home 
of  Aunt  Hester. 

Tou  that  hare  parted  from  a  nest  of  warm 
young  hearts,  and  have  not  outlived  the  gpish- 
ing  impulses  of  love,  that  made  that  parting 
hour  almost  a  sacred  one — ^you  may  imagine 
what  Ellen's  feelings  were,  when  she  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  etery  familiar  spot  at  Blossom 
Hill  Seminal^ ;  and,  when  the  screech  of  the 
car-whistle  and  the  last  fluttering  handerchief 
announced  she  was  actually  gone— ^it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  put  her  head  down,  and  cried 
a  long,  long  farewell. 

Aunt  Hester  Hves  in  a  quiet  street  in  the  city 
of  B— n,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  plain  wooden 
hOttse.  The  kitchen,  bed-rooms  and  parlor, 
can  all  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  it  needs  only 
a  glance  to  see  how  pleasantly  people  can  live 
without  servants,  and  idth  little  money.  Ellen 
has  been  teaching  neat'Iy  a  year ;  and  if  you 
widh  to  see  how  well  she  has  become  initiated 
in  her  new  home — ^Idok  in  to-night  She  has 
just  spread  the  cloth  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
a  bright  fire  makes  a  glowing  light  in  the  room, 
and  radiates  even  a  kitchen  with  cheerfulness. 
Jack  Downing,  a  cousin  of  Ellen's,  has  just 
come  in  with  the  evening  papers,  and  sit«  by 
the  table,  alternately  reading  the  news,  and 
eaating  admiring  glances  at  Nellie.  She  is  as 
pfotty  as  over,  as  she  moves  about  in  her  neat 
ealico  dross  and  plain  collar,  arranging  every- 
tliing,  and  preparing  Che  meal  with  her  own 
little  hands. 

Aunt  Hester  is  there,  too,  bustling  about  in 
aa  excited  manner,  as  if  she  had  something  on 
her  niBd,  i6  mateh  the  firown  on  her  brow. 
T^  truth  irao,  that,  although  they  looked  very 
oomfortablo,  ao  thej  aat  cosily  chatting  around 
the  table,  yot  it  roqnirod  all  Auikt  Hester's 
oooBomy  and  forooi^  '^io  make  both  Mds 
meet." 


Aunt  Hester  had  another  prot^g^  dependent 
upon  her — Lottie  Lee,  a  laughing  witch  of  a 
school-girl,  who  generally  required  the  united 
wisdom  of  Aunt  Hester,  Jack  and  Ellen,  to  keep 
her  in  order.  While  we  have  been  talking,  she 
has  been  changing  plates  with  Jack,  and  twitch- 
ing Nellie's  curls,  looking  demure  as  a  kitten 
to  all  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Aunt  Hester  kept  a  rainy-day  purse  tucked 
away  in  some  dark,  unknown  comer,  and  it  was 
when  their  wants  threatened  to  draw  upon  this, 
that  her  brow  gfew  dark  and  cloudy.  One  of 
the  little  silver  rills  that  flowed  in  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  was  Ellen's  small  salary, 
which  was  about  sufficient  to  keep  a  **  fine  lady" 
in  cosmetics  and  perfumery.  The  little  par- 
lor had  to  be  furnished  too;  and  you  cannot 
imagine,  unless  you  have  toiled  as  they  did, 
with  what  pride  and  pleasure  each  new  piece 
of  furniture  found  its  way  into  just  the  right 
comer.  One  at  a  time  they  were  talked  about, 
and  bought,  and  admired — not  even  a  cup  or 
saucer  appeared  on  the  table,  but  all  had  an 
interest  in  the  purchase. 

Lottie's  beaux  were  a  great  trouble  to  Aunt 
Hester;  for,  though  she  was  not  pretty,  yet  she 
always  had  a  train  of  admirers  *^  dancing  atten- 
dance upon  her,"  and  she  had  so  many  mis- 
chievous ways  of  attracting  them,  which  were 
not  considered  orthodox  by  Aunt  Hester,  that 
she  was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the 
household  moved  on  with  as  little  friction  as 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Life  is  not 
all  romance— so  thought  the  young  people, 
when  their  golden  dreams  were  broken  early 
in  the  morning  by  Aunt  Hester's  energetic  voice, 
arousing  them  for  the  engagements  of  the  day. 
**  A  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep" 
was  impossible,  after  this  awaking  had  once 
commenced. 

Breakfast  was  despatched  in  hot  haste,  the 
house  put  in  order,  and  all  were  on  their  way 
to  their  labors,  by  the  time  our  ^*fine  lady" 
began  to  open  her  eyes,  and  complain  of  her 
morning  headache. 

Aunt  Hester's  religion  was  of  the  puritanio 
order,  and  all  under  her  charge  attended  church 
regularly,  and  were  interested  in  all  its  appoint- 
ihents. 

Ellen  and  Lottie  were  members  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter's Bible  Clads,  which  met  once  a  week  at  his 
residence,  in  the  capacity  of  a  literary  and  social 
oirelo.  It  was  during  the  holidays,  that  tho 
annual  meeting  occurred,  and  tho  large  lighted 
parlors  were  filled  with  company.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  wuIto  tho  literary  ozeroisos  in  favor 
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of  social  e^jojmeiit — luid,  judging  from  the 
lively  buzz  which  followed  this  announee- 
ment — the  sweet  music  that  came  in  ripples 
from  the  piano,  and  the  bright  eyes  that 
sparkled  like  fire-flies  in  a  summer  night — 
none  were  disappointed. 

Half  concealed,  in  a  coquetish  corner  of  the 
room,  you  might  have  seen  Lottie  Lee  sur- 
rounded by  her  usual  cortege  of  admirers,  who 
fluttered  about  her  like  unconscious  moths, 
charmed  by  the  lamp  light  Hoping  they  will 
be  wise  enough  to  avoid  singeing,  let  us  look 
for  our  heroine.  Just  now,  she  is  talking  with 
Mr.  Porter,  the  teacher  of  the  class,  in  a  most 
animated  manner.  She  looked  lovely,  as  we 
remember  her  that  night,  in  her  plain  garnet 
merino  dress  and  dainty  muslin  collar.  A  sim^ 
pie  gold  band  bracelet  was  her  only  ornament, 
and  her  soft  brown  curls  caught  up  by  a  bright 
nestling  rosebud,  shaded  her  rich  glowing  com- 
plexion and  deep  blue  eyeSf  almost  radiant  with 
youth  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Porter  had  an  old  friend  and  college 
class-mate,  who  came  to  the  circle  that  even- 
ing, by  his  particular  invitation ;  but,  being  a 
stranger,  he  mingled  in  the  company  more  as 
a  spectator,  than  an  interested  participant. 
He  had  a  tall,  commanding  figure — a  pair  of 
very  dark  brilliant  eyes,  whose  depths  you 
were  almost  afraid  to  fathom,  and  that  per- 
fectly self-possessed,  nonchalant  manner,  which 
we  see  in  men  much  conversant  with  the  world. 
You  might  deny  that  he  was  handsome,  and 
yet,  when  you  saw  that  bright  illuminative 
smile  break  over  his  expressive  features,  you 
would  say — a  splendid  man.  He  saw  £llen 
talking  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  the  first  casual 
glance  soon  grew  into  an  earnest,  admiring 
gaze.  He  stood  with  his  arms ,  folded,  as  if 
looking  on  a  lovely  picture.  BUen  chanced  to 
look  up — their  eyes  met — in  that  glance  he 
seemed  to  read  her  very  soul,  and  the  deep 
crimson  that  came  to  her  face  told  her  embar- 
rassment. Mr.  Porter  noticed  Ellen's  quick 
blush,  but  did  not  observe  the  cause,  and  his 
friend  Pe  Forest,  who  was  inwardly  vexed  at 
his  own  rudeness,  turned  away  without  attc^ct- 
ing  Mr.  Porter's  attention.  In  the  ooui:9e  of 
conversation,  he  told  Ellen  he  had  a  friend  here 
from  New  York,  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
introduce  to  her,  if  she  had  no  objection,  re- 
marking, in  a  jocose  manner :  **  His  hair  is  not 
so  gray  as  mine,  and  he  is  somewhat  younger, 
though  I  believe  he  calls  himself  an  old  bache- 
lor." Ellen  thanked  him  politely,  and  Mr.  Por- 
ter left  her  to  return  very  soon  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Be  Forest,  the  same  gentleman  whose  ear- 


nest gaze  had  attracted  Ellen's  notice.  At  first 
she  was  quite  embarrassed,  and  hardly  knew 
how  to  address  him ;  but  his  easy  manner  very 
soon  relieved  her  of  that  feeling,  and,  befort 
she  was  aware  of  it  herself,  she  felt  acquainted 
with  the  attractive  stranger.  She  waa  so  muek 
entertained  by  his  ele^^t  conversation,  that 
she  was  half  vexed  when  Lottie  Lee  came  up 
with  a  roguish  twinkling  in  her  eye,  and  whis* 
pered,  *4t  is  tisie  to  go  h«me." 

Mr.  De  Foroit  politely  'Offered  his  escort  t« 
Ellen,  and  was  as  politely  refused.  '<No,  I 
thank  you,"   was  her   frank,  prompt  reply, 

Cousin  Jack  is  going  home  with  me  to-nighi." 
De  Forest  gracefully  bowed  acquiesoence,  bade 
her  <'  good  evening/'  and  stood  watehing  her 
as  she  passed  out,  wondering  '^if  this  ConsiB 
Jack  were  a  myth  called  up  to  suit  the  ooo»- 
sion,  or  if  he  really  was  the  accepted  lover  of 
the  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  that  evening. 
Such  a  face  could  not  be  deceitful,  she  must 
be  already  engaged,"  for  he  secretly  flattered 
himself  such  a  prompt  refusal  could  come  from 
no  other  cause.  At  least,  he  resolved  to  kno:ir 
more  about  it,  and  snatching  his  hat,  followed 
Ellen  and  her  Cousin  Jack,  at  a  respectfel 
distance,  to  their  humble  home. 

Be  Forest  was  peculiar.  Rich,  gifled,  and 
accomplished,  he  had  seen  society  by  the  most 
favored  lights,  but  never,  till  to-night,  had  he 
met  one  such  artless,  transparent  nature  as  he 
believed  Ellen  possessed.  He  did  not  confess 
it  to  himself— yet  he  was  irretrievably  in  love. 

Aunt  Hester  had  been  eixxiously  looking^  for 
some  time,  to  find  a  more  lucrative  situation 
for  Ellen,  and  she  had  applied  to  their  minister, 
Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  to  ftsk  his  influence  in  obtain- 
ing one.  Therefore,  she  was  not  surprised  to 
receive  a  note  from  him  one  momiog,  asking 
her  to  call  at  the  e^lieet  opportunity.     . 

**  What  does  Mr.  Irving  say  V*  e^^ly  in- 
quired Nellie,  when  Aunt  Hester  returned. 

For  a  moment  a  serio*comio  expresnon 
played  over  Aunt  Hester's  face,  and  it  required 
all  her  self-control  to  preserve  hergrarit/; 
then,  turning  abmptly  »wey»  she  replied, 
"Yes,  he  has  heard  of  one^^I  em  only  afraid 
you  are  not  qualified." 

«  Where<->what  is  tht  litaatkm  !"  intecn^fted 
Nellie. 

«I  cannot  tell  you  the  pariieulare  no«»  but 
you  will  not  be  wanted  at  present,  and  wiH 
have  time  to  prepare;  You  must  impi^o^fe  yevr 
penmanship,  and  commence  to-morrow»  It 
win  hardly  be  worth  while  te  attempt  more," 
she  added,  in  a  sort  of  half  undertone. 
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Ellen  never  questioned  Aunt  Hester's  author- 
ity—one had  so  much  self-reliance,  the  other 
00  little,  that  it  was  easy  for  Aunt  Hester  to 
skillfully  erade  all  her  questions ;  and  finally 
she  put  an  end  to  further  inquiry  by  telling 
her  not  to  giro  herself  any  anxiety  about  it, 
when  Mr.  Irving  was  prepared  he  would  give 
them  additional  information.  Bilen  was  silenced, 
not  satisfied;  but  she  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  prospect  that  she  determined  to  do 
her  best.  Every  spare  moment  was  devoted 
to  reviewing  her  studies,  and  the  writing 
lessons  especially  were  practiced  with  as- 
siduous care;  but  there  was  a  mystery 
about  Aunt  Hester's  manner  whenever  the 
new  sHuation  was  alluded  to,  that  Ellen  could 
not  understand.  It  was  a  most  dfflScult  matter, 
too,  for  Auht  Hester  to  keep  her  secret.  Once 
Ae  almost  opened  Nellie^s  mind  to  conviction 
by  asking  her  why  she  reftised  to  accept  Mr. 
De  Forest's  company  the  first  evening  she  met 
him.  «* Because,"  replied  Nellie,  "I  thought 
he  was  rich  and  proud,  and  if  he  came  once 
would  never  come  again.  I  determined  he 
should  not  have  the  opportunity,  if  I  could 
help  it.*' 

"  And  what  do  you  think  now  ?"  rejoined 
A  tot  Hester.  The  deep  crimson  which  came 
to  Nellie's  face  at  this  point-blank  interrogatory 
betrayed  her  feelings,  which  Aunt  Hester  was 
not  slow  to  interpret.  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation she  replied — 

"  He  is  very  different  from  what  I  supposed. 
Is  Mr.  Irving  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

It  was  Aunt  Hester's  turn  to  look  embarrassed 
now,  and  after  an  abrupt,  evasive  answer,  she 
turned  a  short  corner  to  some  other  subject, 
and  the  conversation  dropped.  The  truth  was, 
the  minister  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
De  Forest,  and  that  gentleman  had  called  upon 
him  to  make  especial  inquiries  about  Ellen. 
Mr.  Irving  could  not  give  him  any  definite 
information,  but  said  he  Iras  well  acquainted 
Irifli  her  aunt.  Miss  Morgan,  and  would  make 
any  inquiries  he  wished.  Aunt  Hester  was  so 
'anxious  to  obtain  the  situation  for  Ellen  that 
Ae  voluntarily  disclbsed  their  circumstances, 
and  spoke  of  Ellen's  education  and  acquire- 
ments with  entire  freedom.  Mr.  Irving  told 
her  frankly  why  he  wished  to  see  her,  and 
then  followed  a  confidential  tftte  II  t^te,  of  which 
BUen  long  remained  in  happy  ignorance. 

She  often  met  Mr.  De  Forest  at  the  circle, 
bmtshe  did  not  say  ««No,  I  thank  you,"  now, 
and  when  he  bade  her  good  ni^t,  in  his  rich, 
ttaaly  voice,  she  thought  she  had  nev«r  heard 
aoy  music  half  so  beautiM. 


Oh !  who  can  tell  that  first  wild  thrill  of  hap- 
piness, 

"  When  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart." 

All  the  wealth  of  a  cultivated  nature  was  sud- 
denly revealed  to  Ellen.  She  had  always  loved 
Aunt  Hester,  but  how  different  a  love  was  this. 
It  seemed  like  a  radiant  dream,  too  bright  for 
her  to  hope  that  it  would  not  fade  and  vanish 
away.  One  hour  life  was  all  couleur  de  rose, 
the  next  her  heart  sunk  in  despair,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  '« This  is  the  last  time — he  will 
not  come  again.  Why  should  one  so  noble  and 
accomplished  care  for  me  longer  than  the  pass- 
ing hour?  But  I  will  keep  my  secret,"  and 
like  a  true  woman,  she  hushed  the  happiness 
she  dared  not  feel. 

De  Forest  did  come  again,  and  the  long 
winter  evenings  were  all  toe  short  when  her 
presence  graced  the  little  parlor. 

**  The  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  had 

\  come,"  and  in  one  of  the  bright,  warm  May 

(  mornings  an   elegant  carriage  was  driven  up 

I  before  Aunt  Hester's  residence,  and  De  Forest 

;  alighted  to  invite  Ellen  to  ride.     His  heart 

beat  quicker  when  he  heard  her  light  step, 

and  when  she  came  tripping  into  the  room  in 

her  pink  morning  drees,  and  hair  &  la  negligee, 

he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 

lovely.      He  longed  to  fold  her  to  his  heart, 

and  call  her  "  my  ow*,  my  beautifiil  Nellie," 

but  he  checked  the  impulse,  and  simply  taking 

her  hand,  said, 

"  Will  you  go,  Miss  Nellie  ?  It  is  a  glorious 
morning,  and  I'll  promise  you  a  pleasant  ride, 
and  plenty  of  wild  flowers,"  he  continued, 
twisting  one  of  Nellie's  stray  curls  over  his 
finger,  just  as  Kate  Oakley  had  done  that  first 
morning  of  their  acquaintance  at  Blossom 
Hill.  A  new  thought  seemed  to  flash  across 
Nellie's  mind — the  color  came  and  went  in  her 
face,  and  without  giving  any  answer,  or  even 
raising  her  eyes,  she  stt)od  still,  almost  statue- 
like. ■ 

"  Does  that  mean  you  will  be  happy  to  go  ?" 
said  De  Forest,  playfully. 

His  voice  recalled  her  self-control,  and  ex- 
claiming "I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,  thank 
you,"  she  qnickly  left  the  room. 

«  Always  a  mystery  where  there  is  a  woman," 
soiaoquiied  De  Forest.  "Even  this  artless 
little  girl,  that  I  thought  I  could  read  as  easily 
as  a  piece  of  poetry— puwles  me,f 

NelKe's  simple  toilet  was  quickly  arranged. 
De  Forest  lifted  her  proudly  into  the  carrii^e, 
and  bowing  low  to  Aunt  Hester,  who  stood 
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watohing  them  irith  inexpressible  satisfaotion 
from  the  window,  were'soon  out  of  sights 

They  were  gone  until  early  evening,  and 
brought  home  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers. 
Nellie  sat  by  the  open  window  with  her  lap  full 
of  blossoms,  and,  while  her  fingers  were  busy 
arranging  the  flowers,  fast  coming  thoughts ; 
were  sending  smiles  and  shadows  in  quick  tuo-  ; 
oession  over  her  face.  She  was  not  alone — a  I 
tall,  manly  form,  with  deep  brilliant  eyes,  walked  I 
the  room  in  silence — ^now  the  dark  eyes  were  1 
bent  upon  Nellie,  watching  her  delicate  fingers  < 
among  the  flowers — then  cast  down,  as  if  in  \ 
deep  abs<H*bing  thought.  Neither  spoke,  both  | 
were  lost  in  reverie,  though  Nellie  was  very  ! 
busy  with  the  flowers,  tucking  the  blue  and  ! 
white  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  gathering  the 
rest  into  bouquets,  until  she  looked  much  like  a  ; 
picture  of  the  spring-time.  **  There,  isn't  that ; 
beautiful?"  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  the  pret-  j 
tiest,  for  his  especial  admiration. 

De  Forest  stopped  suddenly,  only  glanced  at  \ 
the  flowers,  then  turning  his  eloquent  eyes  ad- 
miringly upon  Nellie,  he  replied :  **  Yes — very 
beautiful — but  there  is  a  flower,  both  rare  and  < 
precious,  that  I  long  to  call  my  own.    I  want  it  | 
to  blossom  in  my  heart  always,  and  make  it  an  ; 
oasis  of  love  and  beauty.    Nellie,  you  know ! 
that  I  love  you,  tenderly,  earnestly — all  I  have  ! 
is  yours— only  be  nune.     I  long  to  take  you  i 
firom  the  weary  paths  of  life,  where  you  have 
toiled  so  long,  to  preside  over  my  own  home, 
for  no  place  can  be  home  without  you  now. 
Dear,   beautiful  Nellie,   wiU  you  be  mine  V* 
There  was  no  audible  <*  Yes  ;**  but  she  did  not ! 
remove  a  strong  manly  arm  that  dared  to  en-  ' 
circle  her — the  brown  curls  drooped  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  a  moment  more  two  hearts 
beat  dose  to  each  other,  and  were  bound  for- 
ever in  one. 

A  familiar  8tq[>— it  was  Aunt  Hester,  who 
knew  all  at  a  glance.  De  Forest  eagerly  grasped 
one  hand,  Nellie  the  other,  and  seated  her  be- 
tween them.  He  told  ber  she  must  not  make 
the  least  objection,  "for  we  cannot  live  with- 
out you.  Aunt  Hester.  Our  home  shall  be 
yours,  and  you  must  be  a  mother  to  us  both." 
The  old  lady  actually  shed  tears  at  the  thought 
of  his  kindness.  She  looked  at  the  beautiftil 
girl,  so  radiant  and  happy  before  her,  and 
thought  of  the  sad-looking,  pitiftil  orphan,  she 
had  taken  with  fear  and  trembling  to  her  anns. 
She  thanked  God  for  his  goodness,  and  blessed 
them  both,  with  many  blessings.  Then,  taming 
to  Nellie,  with^  an  earnest  expression,  she  aeked : 

"What  will  you  do  with  Mr.  Irving's  sitoa- 
tiont" 


**  I  understand  you  now,"  said  she,  laughing 
outright.  *<  This  is  the  situation  there  was  so 
much  mystery  about." 

*'Do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently  accom- 
plished?" said  Aunt  Hester. 

*<  It  will  be  sufficient  accomplishment  for  me 
to  know  that  she  is  my  wife,"  replied  De  Forest, 
proudly  taking  her  arm  in  his,  **  but  what  ia 
this  you  and  Aunt  Hester  are  so  mysterioos 
about?" 

The  explanation  was  long,  and  the  parting 
prolonged  to  not  an  unusual  hour  for  lovers. 
The  next  day  De  Forest  was  to  return  home  to 
New  York,  and  the  shortest  separation  seemed 
an  age,  in  their  new-found  happiness. 

He  had  scarcely  gone,  before  Ndlie  received 
the  following  letter : 
"  Mt  Own  Nbllib, — 

"  I  have  a  new  revelation,  which  makes  yon 
tenfold  dearer  than  before.  On  my  arrival 
home,  I  found  my  saucy  pet  niece,  Kate  Oak- 
ley, here  ftrom  the  South.  Imagine  our  mutual 
surprise,  when  she  told  me  that  Nellie  Dean 
was  one  of  her  dearest  friends  at  Blossom  Hill. 
She  says  she  always  loved  you,  and  declares 
she  will  be  bride's-maid,  when  we  are  married. 
Dearest  Nellie,  this  new  link  shall  make  our 
love  stronger  and  brighter,  and  your  past  trials 
shall  render  me  only  more  anxious  to  shield 
you  in  the  future.  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  love 
or  wealth  to  prevent  it,  *the  summer  winds 
shall  not  visit  your  cheek  too  roughly.* 

'*  Kate  tells  me  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
my  picture  at  first  sight,  which  I  consider  de- 
cidedly heartless ;  and  now  I  propose  to  punish 
you,  by  making  you  the  possessor  of  it  for  life. 
Do  not  flutter,  like  a  caged  bird,  at  this  an- 
nouncement, dearest.  Are  you  not  already  mj 
prisoner,  bound  in  the  rosy  bonds  of  love  ?  and 
what  are  diamond  fetters,  in  comparison  with 
these  ? 

"I  have  kept  this  bracelet  for  you  many 
years,  Nellie— for  it  was  my  mother's — and  I 
promised  to  keep  it  sacredly  for  her  who  should 
accept  my  love,  and  be  my  own  through  life. 

<*  With  exhaustlees  anticipations  of  hi^pi- 
ness,  I  am,  more  thMs  ever, 

"  Your  devoted  lover, 

^  HALsmr  Db  Fobbst." 

Nellie  had  not  read  many  sentences,  befurt 
the  letter  was  bathed  in  a  crystal  shower  of 
tears;  bat,  when  she  opened  the  little  paokagt 
whioh  aoaonqMBied  it,  and  saw  the  pearly  cas- 
ket, and  the  flashing  otrolet  of  diamonds,  aremd 
whioh  60  many  painftil  associations  had  g^ 
thered,  and  which  now  revealed  to  her  so  mnoli 
happiness,  she  was  overwhehned  wkh  i 
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5ng  emotions.  Long  and  earnestly  she  gated 
on  the  face  so  dear  to  her.  She  pressed  the 
picture  to  her  lips,  in  the  excess  of  her  wild, 
frantic  joj,  and  mormured :  **  Ood  bless  jou ; 
it  is  more  than  I  deserred.''  In  a  moment,  the 
diamond  bracelet  sparkled  on  Nellie's  f^ir 
rounded  arm. 

It  was  Christmas  eyening,  and  the  gay  metro- 
polis held  domestic  oamiyal.  In  a  broad  arenue, 
lined  on  either  side  by  massive  brown-stone 
fronts,  is  the  stately  residence  of  Halsey  De 
Forest.  A  family  party  have  gathered  in  the 
elegant  parlors,  and  soft  bright  jets  of  lights 
fall  over  velvet  carpets,  carved  rosewood,  and 
embroidered  drapery :  but  Mrs.  De  Forest  pre* 
sides  as  gracefully,  and  entertains  her  guests 
with  as  much  ease,  as  if  she  had  never  known 
any  other  home.  Five  years  have  changed  her 
fascinating  girlish  manner  into  gentle^  womanly 
dignity.  The  brown  curls  have  disappeared,  j 
under  a  little  Greek  cap,  fastened  with  coral  ^ 
pins — ^her  fine  figure  is  set  off  by  a  dark  rich 
lustreless  silk,  with  a  fall  of  deep  Valenciames 
about  the  neck,  and  small  white  hands.  lU 
graceful  folds  make  a  charming  hiding  place 
for  a  fairy-like  little  girl,  who  has  just  buried 
her  flaxen  curls,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  sky, 
in  her  mother's  dress.  De  Forest  has  grown 
older,  his  jet  black  hair  is  threaded  with  silver 
lines,  but  he  has  still  the  same  distinguished 
air  and  noble  figure.  Judging  from  the  tele- 
graph looks  which  pass  between  him  and  Nellie, 
five  years  of  married  life  have  not  yet  dimmed 
the  golden  specks  on  the  butterfly  wings  of 
happiness.  He  is  holding  in  his  arms  a  little 
rosy  boy,  with  round  soft  arms,  and  dark  bril- 
liant eyes,  a  perfect  picture  of  his  father,  and 
turning  the  music  leaves  for  a  handsome,  styl- 
ish-looking lady,  who  sits  at  the  piano,  singing, 
«  The  Happiest  Time  is  Now."  Her  husband. 
Senator  Griggs,   a  grave,   thoughtful-looking 


Nellie  speaks  to  her  in  her  sweet,  confiding 
manner.  "Who  would  have  thought  all  this 
ten  years  ago?"  said  Aunt  Hester,  hei*  eyes 
filling  with  tears;  "I  declare  it  is  a  perfect 
romance." 

Brooklyn^  Julp  19/A,  1860. 
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BT  F.  H.  STAUFFBR. 

Oh !  I  have  very  often  err'd. 
And  made  a  mock  of  hope  deferr'd ; 
I  have  been  fickle,  vile,  and  vain — 
I  bow  my  head  in  oonscions  shame. 

Has  sin  defiled  me  with  its  touch  ? 
Have  I  been  righteous  overmuch  ? 
If  80,  0  Lord,  mark  out  my  way, 
And  teach  me  what  to  do  and  say ! 

Not  for  the  works  tiiat  I  have  done, 
How  pitiM  would  be  their  sum ! 
Not  for  the  prayers  that  I  have  said» 
Nor  yet  for  tears  that  I  have  shed. 

But  beeanse  I  confide  in  Thee, 
But  because  Thou  did'st  die  fbrme^ 
In  that  sweet  promise  I  believe, 
"  0  oome  to  Jeans  Christ  and  Live  1' " 
Ml  Joy,  Pa.,  Aug,,  18e0. 


DON'T  HURT  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BT  T.  8.  ARTHVB. 

"  Don't,  Edward  I  I  can't  bear  to  hear  a 
child  spoken  to  in  that  manner." 

A  little  boy  had  crossed  the  street,  and  com- 
ing under  the  window  at  which  a  lady  and  g«i- 
tleman  were  sitting  in  pleasant  talk,  commraced 
whistling  so  loudly  as  almost  te  drown  their 
voices.  This  sudden,  ear-piercing  assault  upon 
their  quiet,  annoyed  the  gentleman,  and  lean- 
ing out,  he  called,  in  a  sharp  voice. 


*Off  with  you,  sir!     How  dare  you  make 
man,  stands  near  her,  and  looks  as  if  he  wer«  ^  such  a  noise  under  people's  windows  I" 
of  the  same  opinion.   That  is  Kate  Oakley,  who  /     The  boy  started,  in  a  half-frightened  way, 
did  not  marry  her  ideal,  but  one  she  declared  y  flushed  scarlet-red,  and  then  returned  slowly 
to  be  far  more  noble  and  devoted,  than  any  \  across  the  street 

programme  of  a  husband  ever  conjured  up  in  <     It  was  the  man's  wife  who  had  reproved  hSm 
her  own  brain.     There  is  Lottie  Lee,  who  has  \  for  the  harsh  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  to. 


just  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  proposed  to  lead ; 
off  a  cotillion  with  a  young  gentleman  they  say  \ 
she  is  really  going  to  marry. 

In  a  large  velvet  easy  chair  sits  an  intelU-  < 
gent-looking  old  lady,  whose  face  wears  a  happy,  \ 
satisfied  expression,  and  who  seems  to  be  tiik- 
ing  a  general  survey  of  the  party.  A  young  < 
girl  sits  near  her,  who  appears  like  a  stranger, ! 
but  who  feels  quite  at  home,  when  her  sitter  \ 

toIn  XVI. — ^28 


the  child. 

<«  The  noisy  little  wretch  I  It  will  teach  him* 
better  manners,"  he  remarked,  in  answer  to  the 
wife's  remonstrance. 

«  He's  a  dear,  good  little  boy,"  said  the  My;. 
^<  and  was  whistling  from  the  same  happy  im-> 
pulse  that  opens  the  singing-bird's  mouth. 
Tve  noticed  him  (riften,  playing  about,  in  his 
innocent  gtjety  of  heart     It  isn't  slf^t  to* 
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wound  where  no  harm  is  meant.    Just  see  how  (  so  deeply  cat  a  woand  that  it  has  not  healed  to 
all  the  life  has  gone  out  of  him,  as  he  stands  \  this  day.     Is  that  my  fault,  or  hers?" 
leaning  against  that  tree-box,  with  his  ejeB  5      '*  It  is  the  fault  of  the  flesh  that  doesnt  heal 
cast  down  on  the  pavement."  }  with  heidthy  quickness.     Is  it  not  so,  Anne  ?*' 

<*  All  fancy,  dear,"  replied  the  hus]i>and,  in  a  \  said  the  husband, 
light  tone.     **  He's  forgotten  my  brief  lecture  <      "  No  excuse  for  wanton  cutting  and  thrust- 
already,  and  is  now  meditating  some  mischief,  <  ing,  but  a  strong  argument  against  such  odt- 
or  a  raid,  perhaps,   into    his  mother*s  cake  ^  rages  upon  the  weak  and  exposed,"  was  an- 
^oget."  \  swered.      **  If   the  yital  power  is  weak,  eo 

"Some  children  are  not  so  quick  at  forgetting.  5  much  the  greater  reason  for  not  assaulting  it." 
There  are  sensitive  little  natures  that  feel  a  )  "Yon  are  warm  on  the  subject,  my  dear!*' 
harsh  word  with  such  smarting  acuteness  that  ?  "  And  with  reason,"  repUed  the  wife.  "  Let 
the  sense  of  pain  is  never  wholly  obUterated;  ^  me  giro  you  a  clearer  comprehension  of  my 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  have  hurt  just  ^  state  of  mind.  One  day,  when  not  orer  eight 
.  such  a  nature.  See,  the  boy  has  left  the  tree-  <  years  of  age,  I  was  Tisiting  a  little  girl,  the 
box,  and  is  now  sitting  on  his  father's  door-  \  child  of  a  neighbor,  She  had  a  wax  doll  of 
sJep  with  an  air  and  attitude  of  almost  pitiable^  rare  beauty,  which,  in  compliment  to  her 
depression.     You  hurt  him  badly,  Edward."      >  visitor,  she  was  permitted  to  bring  forth  firom 

"  All  guess-work,  Anne.  Your  imagination  \  its  safe  repository  in  a  bureau  drawer.  Many 
is  running  away  with  you."  <  iiy unctions  of   carefiilness  were    given,   and 

**  No ;  we  see  clearer  in  the  present,  some-  <  some  threats  of  consequences  added,  should 
times,  by  the  light  of  memory,'*  answered  the  \  the  doU  receive  ii^ury.  My  little  companion 
wife.  "  It  is  my  beUef  that  you  have  thrown  a  l«t  me  hold  the  baby-effigy  on  my  Up,  and 
repellant  image  of  yourself  upon  the  heart  of  j  surely,  no  living  baby  was  ever  held  with  a 
that  child,  and  that  the  image  has  fixed  itself  \  t<mderer  care.  I  felt  very  happy.  My  heart 
there,  and  will  remain  distinct  for  years— per-  glowed  irith  a  loving  warmth  that  quickened 
haps  through  his  whole  life-time."  i  ©▼«i7  pulse,  and  gave  pleasant  thrills  to  the 

**  Preposterous!"  ejaculated  the  husband.       j  naost  ultimate  regions  of  sensation.     I  can  rc- 

"I  wouldn't  haxe  my  image,  thus  distorted,  s  member,  even  now,  the  delight  of  that  time — 
impressed  on  a  child's  mind  for  any  conside-  \  the  sweetness  of  my  enjoyment.  *  Now  let  mc 
ration."  $  hold  baby,'  said  my  little  friend,  after  I  had 

"You  are  in  a  strange  way  of  thinking.  <  been  nursing  dolly  for  some  time,  and  she 
What  possesses  you  to  go  on  in  this  strain  ?"  <  reached  out  her  hands  to  take  it.  In  lifting  it 
said  the  husband,  beginning  to  feel  slightly  <  from  my  lap  one  arm  caught  in  a  string,  and  a 
annoyed.  i  sudden  jerk  following,  dolly  fell  to  the  floor. 

"  As  just  intimated,"  replied  the  lady,  <  A  loud  cry  of  anguish  filled  the  air  a  moment 
**memof7  often  helps  us  to  clearer-seeing  in  5  afterward,  for  one  of  dolly's  fair  cheeks  was 
the  present.  I  was  a  sensitive  child,  and  can  i  crushed  in,  and  her  nose  hopelessly  broken.  .1 
understand  how  impressions  may  fix  themselves  I  lifted  the  ruined  beauty,  and  stood  holding  it 
so  strongly  as  to  defy  time's  work  of  oblitera-  <  in  my  hand,  when  the  mother  of  my  companion, 
tion.  I  was  hurt  by  a  few  sharp  words  when  <  alarmed  by  the  distressing  cries  of  her  child, 
not  older  than  the  boy  sitting  over  there,  and  \  came  running  up  to  the  room  in  which  we  had 
the  remembrance  of  the  pain  produced  is  with  <  been  playing.  She  saw  the  disfigured  doll  in 
me  to-day.  The  lady  who  said  the  sharp  ^  my  hand,  and  instantly  her  eyes  flashed 
words  may  not  have  thought  of  them  again,  i  angrily. 

But,  I  can  never  forget.  I  meet  her,  oc- <  «*<  So  you're  broken  it  fbr  her! 'she  exclaimed, 
casionally,  but  always  find  mjrself  unpleas-  i  with  cutting  severity  of  tone.  *  I  expected  as 
andy  affected  In  her  company,  for  tiiought  will  <  much.  I  wish  you'd  stay  at  home,  and  not 
go  stealing  backward,  and  fancy  reproduce  one  <  come  orer  here  destroying  my  child's  things !' 
little  scene  that  I  harre  tried,  more  tkan  as  "I  laid  the  doll  in  a  chair  without  ansvrering 
hundred  times,  to  bury  in  forgetfulness."  S  a  word,  and  went  home.     As  I  left  the  room 

"Why,  Anne  I"  exclaimed  her  husband,  ^  I  heard  the  little  girl  say,  'It  wasn't  her 
"  what  a  cenftssion.  I  newr  suspeoted  yo4  (  fault,  mamma.  She  didnt  do  it.'  There  was 
of  holding  malice  after  that  fashion."  (justification  in  that,  but  it  did  not  change  my 

"  It  isn't  malice,  Edward.  I  bear  the  lady  $  state  toward  the  lady,  nor  soothe  my  hurt  feel- 
no  ill-ii4ll.  I  would  serve  her  in  anything  that  ( ings.  I  went  home  and  cried  about  it  all  the 
FM  ri|^  and  in  my  power.    Ikit  ske  gave  ate  ^  afternoon.     Then  succeeded  bitter  dislike  of 
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this  lady.  I  could  not  bear  to  meet  her.  She 
was,  in  my  mind,  the  personification  of  moral 
ugliness.  I  can  remember  haying  often  felt 
pity  for  her  child  that  she  had  such  a  mother  I" 

<*But,  was  all  this  right?"  interrupted  the 
husband.  '*The  lady  spoke  in  sudden,  blind 
passion,  and  you  should  have  forgotten  it." 

*<  I  am  not  justifying  myself,  Edward,"  was 
answered ;  **  and  as  to  forgetting,  that  is  no 
act  of  the  will.  I  wish  I  could  forget ;  IWe 
tried  often  enough,  heayen  knows!  It  is  the 
mental  condition  that  was  produced,  to  which 
I  am  drawing  your  attention — the  fact  of  bend- 
ing a  fair-growing  twig  from  its  uprightness, 
and  thus  marring  the  tree  by  deformity.  I 
was  a  sensitiye,  proud  child,  if  you  will — fond 
of  approral,  and  keenly  aliye  to  wrong  or  in- 
justice ;  she  was  a  woman,  standing,  in  power 
and  in  reason,  far  aboTe  me.  In  sudden  mis- 
judgment,  she  thrust  at  me  angrily,  and 
wounded  me  to  the  quick.  I  was  not  to  blame. 
The  fault  was  with  her.  She  assaulted  me  at 
the  weakest  point,  and  the  ii^ury  I  sustained 
was  irreparable." 

**  You  surprise  me,  Anne,"  said  the  husband, 
looking  concerned,  '*is  it  possible  that  a  child's 
memory  can  so  grow  into  a  woman's  life  and 
consciousness  ?    I  could  not  haye  belieyed  it" 

**  Do  you  remember  the  reply  of  a  boy  when 
asked  why  a  certain  tree  had  grown  crooked. 
*  Soukebody  must  haye  trod  on  it  when  it  was 
young.'  That  woman  trampled  on  me  when  I 
was  young,  and  something  in  me  has  grown 
crooked.  I  have  grieved  oyer  it  many  times, 
but  grief  doesn't  change  the  deformity.  It  has 
so  happened  that  this  lady  has  always  lived 
near  me,  and  that  neighborly  associations 
h^ye  brought  us  together.  I  meet  her  occa- 
sionally, and  she  is,  in  her  way,  an  excellent 
person — kind-hearted  and  liberal  to  poor  peo- 
ple, less  selfish  than  I  am,  a  better  woman  in 
the  main,  perhaps ;  yet,  I  am  crooked  to  her ; 
we  cannot  come  close  together — and  the  original 
fault  is  hers." 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak  T"  asked  the  hus- 
band. 

"  Of  Mrs.  Gaylard." 

**  It  can't  be  possible,  Anne !" 

*'  It  is  even  as  I  have  said." 

"You  surprise  me  greatly.  Mrs.  Gaylard  is 
an  excellent  woman.  A  little  quick  and  impul- 
sive— her  natural  peculiarity,  as  a  brooding 
reserve  is  yours — ^but,  as  you  have  said,  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  in  her  feelings.  It  isn't 
right  for  you  to  have  these  feelings  toward 
her.  You  should  put  them  away  as  evil 
things." 


**  I  have  not  argued  for  the  right,  Edward," 
was  replied.  <'I  am  not  speaking  of  this 
matter  in  any  self-justification.  My  only  pur- 
pose in  calling  it  up  f^om  its  uneasy  resting- 
place  in  my  memory,  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  you.  It  is  no  light  thing,  depend  upon 
it,  to  mar,  in  any  way,  the  beauty  of  a  child's 
mind ;  to  fix  upon  it  deformed  impressions  of 
yourself,  that  may  lie  there,  and  separate  be- 
tween you  and  him  forever  afterwud.  Such 
things  have  been,  and  such  things  may  be  agaui." 

**Your  own  singular  case  has  led  you  to 
magnify  this  matter,  Anne.  Children's  minds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  like  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  you  tread  upon  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
the  waves  have  obliterated  every  sign  of  the 
impression." 

*<  If  one  child  in  a  hundred  may  be  hurt  by 
harsh  words,  thoughtlessly  spoken,  then  it 
were  well  to  be  guarded  lest  this  weak  soul  be 
iiyured,"  replied  the  wife.  "And  why,  after 
all,  speak  harshly  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  govern 
ourselves  ?  Take  the  case  in  point,  for  instance. 
Suppose  you  had  leaned  firom  the  window, 
just  now,  and  said  kindly,  *  Not  quite  so  loud, 
my  dear,'  would  not  the  object  you  wished  to 
gain  have  been  as  certainly  realized  ?" 

«*  Perhaps  so." 

"  Assuredly  so,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
hurt.  Now,  I  fear  that  the  boy  will  carry 
through  life  a  hard  impression  toward  you, 
and  that  will  be  bad  for  him,  and,  it  may  be, 
bad  for  you,  in  some  fiiture  time.  There  he 
sits,  on  his  father's  door  step,  still.  He  has 
scarcely  moved  since  we  have  been  talking. 
His  hands  lie  idly  in  his  lap,  his  chin  is  drawn 
down;  I  can  almost  see  the  shadows  on  his 
face.  Depend  upon  it,  Edward,  he  is  brooding 
over  your  harsh  rebuke  just  now.  The  merry 
heart  has  left  him  for  a  time.  You  have,  un- 
wittingly, dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  young 
spirit." 

"  Why,  Anne !  Are  you  trying  to  make  me 
feel  unhappy  ?" 

"0  no— no;  not  unhappy,  but  simply  te 
comprehend  the  truth.  Blows  always  hurt— 
hand-blows  or  word-blows.  Let  us  remember 
this,  and  remember,  also,  that  blows  given 
with  the  same  impulse  hurt  in  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  sensitiveness  to  pain  of 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed.  And 
there  is,  also,  another  thing  that  we  shouM 
remember ;  it  is  this :  There  is  more*  power  in 
kind  words,  gently  spoken,  than  in  angry  im- 
pulses, no  matter  how  strongly  thrown  out. 
To  the  first  the  spirit  yields  in  cheerful  ac 
quieseence;    against   the    second,   it  arouse? 
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itself  in  blind  opposition.  I  need  not  argue 
the  point.     You  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.'' 

The  husband  sat  for  some  time,  with  a  coun- 
tenance more  thoughtful  than  when  the  con- 
Tersation  began.  He  did  not  feel  quite  as 
comfortable  as  in  the  beginning.  His  ejes 
went  out  from  the  window,  and  rested  on  the 
little  boy,  who  sat  on  a  doorstep  nearly  oppo- 
site. Then  he  leaned  out  and  called  to  him. 
The  boy  started,  and  looked  oyer,  a  liitle  side- 
ways. 

"  Here,  my  little  boy  !" 

But  the  child  did  not  stir. 

"  Come !     I  want  you  for  a  minute." 

But,  the  call  was  in  vain.  The  child  turned 
his  face  away,  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

There  was  a  third  and  louder  call,  when  the 
child  arose  quickly,  and  went  into  the  house, 
shutting  the  door  after  him  with  so  quick  and 
strong  a  hand  that  the  noise  came  with  a  jar 
across  the  street. 

<<It  is  as  I  feared,"  said  the  lady,  <'he  will 
not  forget." 


COME    AND    GO. 

BY  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTEB  XVI. 

That  first  ride,  after  my  long  illness,  was 
one  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  taken 
without  my  physician's  knowledge,  and  Aunt 
Abbie  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  impru- 
dence. 

But  Graham  Wilbur  met  and  overruled  all 
her  objections,  by  that  subtle,  magnetic  power, 
which  a  few  men  possess,  of  quietly  drawing 
others  over  to  their  own  will. 

So  I  was  lifted  very  tenderly  from  my  arm- 
chair, and  placed  among  the  cushions  of  an 
easy,  old-fashioned  gig,  which  belonged  to 
Judge  Allyn. 

It  was  the  serenest  of  summer  afternoons, 
with  a  bit  of  a  breexe  from  the  sea,  running  its 
cool  current  through  the  heat,  and  the  gentle- 
man drove  off  amongst  quiet,  shady  country 
roads,  where  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
mellowed  sunshine  stole  like  a  soothing  dream 
over  my  senses. 

We  <Ud  not  talk  much  at  first.  He  only  broke 
the  silence,  occasionally,  to  ask  how  I  felt — to 
remark  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon — to  point 
me  to  some  haxy  line  of  cloud,  or  some  hill  or 
tree,  that*  gave  a  new  feature  of  grace  or  beauty 
to  the  landscape. 

Several  times  he  bent  down  and  looked  in  my 
face,  with  those  grave,  steady,  intense  eyes, 
and  somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  gravity 


\  touched  on  sadness,  and  the  sadness  on  some- 
\  thing  deeper  and  mysterious,  half  pity,  and 
5  half  tenderness. 

i      "  Are  you  comfortable  as  is  possible  ?" 
I      "As  is  possible,  Mr.  Wilbur." 

Then  we  fell  into  a  little  sweet  silence,  and 
the  birds  sang  through  it,  and  the  windows 
begun  to  fly  open  in  my  heart,  and  something 
of  the  old  stir  and  feeling  of  life  came  back  to 
me,  and  then  the  silence  filled  with  sunshine, 
^  and  the  song  of  birds  began  to  be  intermitted 
I  with  scraps  of  conversation. 
?      We  talked  right  and  left  that  afternoon — 
c  glancing  at  a  thousand  subjects,  and  yet  dwell- 
<  ing  on  none — history  and  fiction,  the  old  world 
s  and  the  new,  painting  and  poetry,  nature  and 
S  art,  philosophy  and  political  economy,  were  all 
>  touched  on,  in  that  easy,  conversational  vein, 
e  which  could  not  weary  veri/  susceptible  nerves : ' 
and  yet  every  sentence  opened  some  new  vista 
of  thought,  carved  some  fact  in  the  memory, 
or  struck  out  new  suggestion  and  emotioB. 
Then,  Graham  Wilbur  was  a  Christian  man,  and 
this  gave  a  sweet  and  subtle  flavor  to  his  dis- 
course, as  it  did  to  his  thoughts.     I  felt  the 
difference  betwixt  him  and  Henry  Allyn,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  rest  and  peace  that  seemed  to 
close  about  me  in  his  presence. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  suddenly,  "how 
long  we  have  ridden  ?" 

We  were  winding  through  an  old,  tanked 
road,  that  crept  up  hills,  and  through  fragrant 
belts  of  wood,  and  betwixt  great  pastures, 
whose  green  waves  were  dappled  with  cows: 
"About  an  hour,  I  fancy." 

He  held  his  watch  before  my  eyes.  We  had 
been  gone  three  of  them.  I  could  not  speak, 
for  my  surprise. 

"  There  are  a  couple  of  rose  leaves  in  your 
cheek;  you  have  found  them  since  we  came 
out,  Constance."  He  smiled,  as  he  turned 
round  his  horse. 

"  I  wish  we  could  go  down  to  the  shore  a  few 
minutes,  before  we  return,"  I  said.  "It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  heard  the  play  of  the  waves 
on  the  sand.^' 

He  hesitated,  playing  with  the  reifis  in  his 
hand :  "I'm  afraid  it  is  too  much  for  one  day." 
"  Oh  no.     I  feel  like  another  being  since  I 
came  out,  and  I  cannot  go  home  without  hear- 
ing once  more  the  voice  of  the  ocean." 

He  smiled — a  smile  in  which  his  lips  did  not 
alone  take  part,  but  the  whole  face. 

"  Well,  little  girl,  you  shall  have  your  own 
way." 

The  tones  somehow  did  not  quite  confirm  the 
smile ;  they  were  grave,  in  the  midst  of  their 
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kindness,  and  it  seemed  to  me  something  mys- 
terious and  intangible  lay  beiiind  tliem.  I  was 
thinking  of  this,  as  the  wheels  of  the  gig  swept 
swiftly  along  the  smooth  road  which  led  down 
to  the  shore. 

Graham  Wilbur  turned  in  his  abrupt,  intent 
way,  suddenly  upon  me : 

*<Well,  what  are  yon  thinking  of  me 
now?" 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  thinking  of  you, 
Mr.  Wilbur?"    I  was  startled,  and  I  faltered  \ 
just  a  little  in  this  question. 

**  Because  your  eyes  said  it,  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  emphasis,  that  your  lips  will  not 
deny  it  now." 

"Well,  I  was  thinking;  I  wondered  if  you 
ever  had  any  real  trouble — anything,  I  mean, 
that  came  suddenly,  like  a  terrible  g^h  of 
waters  upon  you,  and  swept  cTerything  out  of 
your  life,  as  the  tide  that  is  coming  in  now, 
will  sweep  over  the  sands,  and  cover  them  away 
from  our  sight." 

For  we  had  come  down  now  upon  the  low  sandy 
shore,  and,  while  I  spoke,  the  vision  of  the  sea 
suddenly  rose  upon  us.  There  it  lay,  under  the 
red  eye  of  the  closing  day,  green  and  blue,  with 
snowy  threads  and  insertings,  when  the  laugh- 
ing, dancing  waves  leaped  into  foam ;  the  white 
gulls  rose  and  dipped  in  the  blue  air ;  the  sloops 
and  schooners,  touched  by  the  sunlight,  seemed 
translated  into  great  silver  blossoms,  as  they 
spread  themselves  on  the  sea. 

Graham  Wilbur  drew  up  the  reins,  and  bend- 
ing his  head,  said,  in  reverent  recognition  of  the 
beauty :  **  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works ! 
In  wisdom  thou  hast  made  them  all !" 

After  this,  there  fell  a  little  silence,  and,  at 
last,  when  he  spoke  again,  I  knew  by  his  look 
that  he  had  linked  my  question  and  his  ejacu- 
lation together. 

**  Constance,"  with  a  solemn  gravity  in  his 
voice,  with  a  deep  soberness  that  kept  it  com- 
pany in  his  face,  "just  as  the  waves  yonder  are 
coming  to  cover  the  sands — so  the  waves  once 
came  over  my  life,  and  swept  away  all  its 
youth,  its  hope,  its  purpose,  and  left  me  living, 
and  yet  dead  I" 

A  great,  sudden  impulse  of  pity  came  over 
me,  so  quick  and  rushing,  that  I  forgot  every- 
thing else,  and,  leaning  forward,  involuntarily 
asked:  «*0h,  how  long  did  it  last?"  There  is 
nothing  musical  in  these  words,  as  I  write 
them,  but  I  think  my  face  and  voice  must  have 
Invested  them  with  an  expression  and  charac- 
ter that  I  did  not  realize :  for  Graham  Wilbur 
bent  toward  me,  and  the  intent,  iridiscent  eyes, 
took  on  a  softness  and  gladness  which  I  had 


never  seen  there  before,  and  yet  all  this  seemed 
to  touch  on  the  soberness : 

**  Do  you  care  so  much,  my  dear  little  girl  ? 
Tou  are  getting  the  old  face  back  again,  but  its 
wistfulness  touches  me.  Turn  it  away,  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  that  time,  though  its  history 
has  never  crossed  my  lips  before." 

And  with  a  smile,  that  I  am  certain  was  now 
as  grave  as  his,  I  turned  my  face  toward  the 
sea. 

"  You  do  not  know,  Constance,  that  my  father 
and  mother  died  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
and  betwixt  my  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
birth-days. 

"  Before  that,  my  life  had  been  one  that  left 
nothing  to  desire;  sheltered  by  human  love, 
that  was  almost  idolatry,  set  with  all  the  grace 
of  wealth  and  high  breeding.  So  I  grew  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  tendernesss,  which 
make  the  childhood  and  youth  to  which  I  look 
back,  a  long  and  sweet  dream,  which  had  a 
terrible  waking  of  death ! 

"I  had  neither  brother  nor  sister;  and  my 
uncle,  my  mother's  only  brother,  was  appointed 
my  guardian. 

**  Let  me  tell  you  here,  Constance,  that  all 
that  is  sweet  and  noble,  gracious  and  fragrant 
in  Christian  womanhood,  has  to  me  its  most 
sacred  and  beautiful  illustration  in  my  mo- 
ther! 

**It  was  my  uncle's  desire,  that,  after  her 
death,  I  should  go  abroad,  and  finish  my  edu- 
cation in  a  German  university :  for  the  sudden 
death  of  both  my  parents  had  been  a  blow 
which  threatened  terrible  effects  upon  my  con- 
stitution. 

"  Well— for  I  must  be  brief— I  went  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  change  of  climate  and  association 
healed  mind  and  body,  and  three  years  later  I 
graduated. 

<*  Then,  I  traveled  through  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  came,  with  the  winter  of  my 
twenty-fourth  year,  into  Italy. 

<*And  before  I  had  been  there  a  month,  I 
was  presented  to  the  daughter  of  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction. 

"  She  was  a  beautiful  girl-woman,  somewhat 
after  the  type  and  style  of  Maude  AUyn,  bril- 
liant, high-bred,  fascinating,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing soft  and  tender  in  her  face  and  mien, 
which  heightened  all  her  wonderful  attractions. 

"  That  winter  in  Rome  is  but  a  memory  of 
my  beautiful  countrywoman,  Catharine  Wil- 
lis. We  returned  in  the  spring  to  America, 
and  the  Infatuation  grew  upon  me  every  day 
that  I  passed  in  the  presence  of  that  girl,  whose 
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grace  and  whose  beauty  was  only  the  '  outward 
adorning.' 

"And  yet,  men  older  and  wiser  than  I,  ac- 
knowledged the  wondrous  charm  of  her  face 
and  Toice ;  and  when,  in  the  summer  following 
my  return,  Catharine  Willis  became  my  be- 
trothed wiffe,  I  was  considered  a  most  happy 
and  enviable  man,  and  belieyed  myself  so. 

**  Out*  marriage  was  deferred  for  a  year  after 
our  engagement,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her 
brother,  and  her  parents'  reluctance  to  part 
with  their  only  child ;  but  the  time  for  its  con- 
Summation  was  appointed  in  the  autumn. 

*<  Constance  English,  men  regard  me  as  a 
<rtr<mg,  well  poised  man,  one  not  easily  sweryed 
by  sudden  impulse  from  any  purpose  which 
my  judgment  shall  approve— one  whose  reason 
ibust  confirm  always  the  voice  of  my  heart ;  but 
I  loved  Catharine  Willis  with  all  the  strength 
and  vehemence  and  passion  of  my  youth ;  there 
is  nothing  pure  and  beautiful  and  holy  in 
womanhood,  with  which  I  did  not  enclose  her, 
as  she  stood  in  my  soul ;  there  was  no  possi- 
bility T  would  not  have  dared  for  her — nothing, 
sart  my  manhood,  I  would  not  have  sacrificed 
for  her  sake." 

Graham  Wilbur  paused,  and  through  the 
sifenc^  there  came  no  sound,  save  the  fall  of 
the  waves,  as  they  dropped  their  white  blos- 
soihs  of  surf  on  the  shord.  I  looked  up  at  my 
companion's  face ;  it  had  settled  into  something 
of 'Sternness  and  rigidness,  which  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  The  lips  lay  still  and  white 
together.  He  bent  his  head  down,  and  caught 
my  gaze,  and  over  the  still  severe  face  came 
the  light  and  the  warmth  of  that  mournful 
smile,  transforming  at  once  the  pleasant  out- 
lines into  all  their  old,  gentle  seriousness. 

"Constance,"  he  said,  "it  was  highly  thought- 
less of  me  to  excite  you  so ;  I  will  t€^  the  rest 
some  other  day." 

"No — no,  go  on;"  and  in  my  eagerness  I 
caught  hold  of  his  coat-sleeve. 

He  seized  my  hand:  "You  will  let  me  hold 
it,  while  1  tell  you  the  rest.  It  will  do  me  good, 
and  I  shall  be  brief  now." 

I  fell  a  little  blush  skim  my  cheek,  but  the 
slight  flutter  of  the  fingers  he  held,  answered 
Graham  Wilbur. 

"In  two  weeks  we  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried: and — and — the  eloped  with  another  man, 
Constance  I** 

I  do  not  know  what  he  read  in  my  face,  as  I 
turned  it  up  to  him,  in  the  first  shock  of  those 
words,  but  it  was  something  that  made  him 
answer  very  quickly : 

"It's  no  matter  now,  my  dear  child.     The 


pain  and  agony  are  all  gone,  and  God  brought 
a  bright  and  serene  morning  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  that  night !" 

"But  then— then?"  I  asked. 

"It  came  upon  me  very  suddenly,  and,  for 
awhile,  almost  drove  me  mad.  The  man  for 
whom  Catharine  Willis  took  that  great  sin  on 
her  soul,  was  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  as  he 
was  fascinating  in  manner  and  graccAil  in  per- 
son. 

"  For  me,  if  the  blow  had  not  fallen  so  sud- 
den, I  could  have  borne  it  better:  but,  as  it  was, 
I  was  mad — frantic — for  a  little  while;  and 
then,  I  settled  into  a  kind  of  despair,  which, 
one  night  later,  I  resolved  to  end." 

"You?"  Even  as  I  asked,  I  dimly  guessed 
his  meaning. 

"  It  was  a  still  summer's  night,  with  broide- 
ries of  stars,  and  banners  of  moonlight.  You 
would  not  have  dreamed  that  the  current  of 
the  river  was  so  deep  and  rapid,  if  you  had 
looked  only  on  its  still  sheet  of  silver ;  and,  as  I 
stood  on  its  brink,  I  thought  how  the  fair,  false 
face  of  the  woman  whom  I  had  made  an  idol 
and  worshiped,  would  cease  to  haunt  and  mock 
me,  when  my  throbbing  temples  lay  in  the  cool 
lap  of  the  waters ! 

"I  stood  on  the  shore,  with  an  exultant 
thought  that  it  was  my  last  on  earth,  (God  for- 
give me !)  and " 

Another  little  quick  pause.  My  breath  flut- 
tered in  and  out,  and  broke  the  words :  "What 
saved  you?" 

"The  memory  of  my  mother,  and  of  that 
last  Bible  lesson  she  commenced  reading  to 
me  one  night  on  earth,  and  laid  it  by,  to  finish 
in  Heaven ;  and,  with  that  remembrance,  God 
spoke,  and  I  heard  his  voice,  calling  over  all 
the  wild  turbulence  and  frenzy  of  my  soul,  and 
I  knelt  down  to  Him,  and  prayed  with  the 
heart  of  a  little  child : 

"Forgive  me  for  this  great  sin,  which  I 
would  have  done  against  Thee,  and  I  will  bear 
until  Thou  removcst  the  cross  Thou  hast  ap- 
pointed me. 

"  Afterward  I  rose  up  and  went  home ;  and 
in  a  little  while  I  knew  it  was  through  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  love  that  the  way  was  ap- 
pointed me  to  the  Father." 

He  had  turned  his  horse's  head  homeward 
before  I  spoke  again. 

"  And  what  became  of  herT* 

"  They  were  married;  they  went  to  England. 
I  have  never  seen  her  since." 

My  tears  did  not  come  until  then — perhaps 
they  would  not  at  all,  if  I  had  not  been  weak 
and  nervous  from  my  long  illness. 
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Graluun  Wilbur  was  yerj  tender;  he  leaned 
my  head  on  his  arm,  and  stroked  mj  hair,  and 
wiped  awaj  my  tears  with  the  graTe  care  of  a 
father. 

'<  You're  a  foolish  little  girl,  Constance. 
It's  all  gone  now,  and  my  life  has  been  better, 
and  its  fruits  will  be  fairer  and  mellower  for 
that  storm  of  its  youth." 

So,  he  quieted  me,  and  when  all  traces  of  I 
the  tears  were  gone  we  drew  up  at  our  garden 
gate. 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  eyening,  and  the 
young  moon  stood  out  from  a  bit  of  white  cloud 
like  a  silver  sea-shell  cast  up  from  the  surf. 

Edward  rushed  out  as  we  stopped.  '*Mr. 
Wilbur,"  he  said,  **  aunty  will  never  let  you 
take  Constance  out  again.  It's  well  for  her 
xeason  that  you've  got  home  at  last.  She's 
been  nearly  frantic  about  you." 

"She  will  let  me  go,  Edward,  when  she 
sees  how  well  I've  borne  this  ride." 

I  laughed  as  the  gentleman  lifted  me  care- 
ftdly  from  the  carriage,  and  would  have  carried 
me  into  the  house. 

<*  Oh,  let  me  walk !"  I  cried ;  and  tftking  Mr. 
Wilbur's  arm  and  my  brother's,  I  walked  up  to 
the  house. 

"She's  got  the  old  voice  and  the  old  face, 
aunty,"  cried  her  nephew,  as  the  family  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  door. 

For  a  moment  the  trio  of  women  stood  still ; 
with  wonder — then  we  all  went  into  the  par- 
lor. 

"  I  may  go  to  ride  again  with  Mr.  Wilbur,  if  i 
he  invites  me,  mayn't  I,  aunty  ?"  ! 

She  did  not  answer,  but  he  knew  the  words  < 
swelled  her  throat  as  sh9  gave  him  her  hand.      ; 

"Oh,  now,  you're  not  going  off  without  your  | 
supper?"  exclaimed  Grace,  as  she  came  into  \ 
the  room,  with  a  plate  piled  with  dainty  slices  ! 
of  jelly  cake.  I 

"  They're  to  have  some  tableaux  at  the  house  ; 
this  evening,  and  I  must  be  there  in  time.  ; 
Miss  Constance,  as  I  am,  for  to-day,  your  self-  ; 
elected  physician,  I  must  see  you  up  stairs."      \ 

"  I  will  take  supper  down  stairs,  if  you  will  I 
remain,  Mr.  Wilbur."  1 

"It's  a  bargain,'*  pulling  off  his  gloves  with 
alacrity. 

What  a  supper  that  was.  I  see  the  faces, 
quiet  for  their  deep  joy,  assembled  round  the 
table  in  the  kitchen  of  that  many  gabled, 
quaint,  picturesque  little  cottage,  and  to  and 
fi:o  in  my  heart  wander  still  the  tones  of  Graham 
Wilbur,  as  he  thanked  God,  in  the  blessing  he 
asked,  because  I  was  alive,  and  sat  with  them 
once  more. 


CHAPTSB  XVII. 

"  Well,  girls,  I've  done  my  share  toward  the 
getting-up  of  this  dinner,  as  I  certainly  in- 
tend to,  three  hours  later,  toward  the  eating 
of  it." 

Edward  thus  delivered  himself  as  he  oame 
into  the  sitting-room,  a  week  and  a  half  after 
my  ride  with  Mr.  Wilbur. 

Aunt  Abbie  was  winding  a  skein  of  yam, 
while  she  entertained  me  with  some  confiden- 
tial disclosure's  of  Debby's  increasing  negli- 
gence in  the  culinary  department. 

Grace  and  Lou  were  at  the  table,  perfectly 
oblivious  of  all  surrounding  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances in  their  absorption  over  some 
aquatic  plants,  which  their  brother  had  brought 
them  the  day  previous. 

I  sat  by  the  window,  so  far  advanced  on  the 
road  of  convalescence,  that  I  was  cutting  the 
pages  of  a  new  magazine,  and  looking  out  on 
the  day  which  was  slowly  rising  toward  the 
glare  and  fervor  of  its  noon  heat 

"What  *part'  have  you  taken,  Edward,  in 
that  most  profound  of  all  culinary  mysteries  T*^ 
as  he  came  toward  me  and  lifted  the  hair 
cushion  a  little  higher  for  my  head. 

"I've  indulged  my  sagiunary  instincts, and 
saved  Debby's  tongue,  toes  and  temper,  by 
wringing  the  necks  of  two  chickens." 

"  Oh,  we're  going  to  have  pot-pie  for  dinner. 
How  good  it  will  taste  I"  I  exclaimed,  for  I  had 
the  appetite  which  usually  follows  convales- 
cence from  fever. 

"Yes,  and  I  must  go  right  off  and  see 
whether  the  crust  is  light,"  interposed  Aunt 
Abbie,  as  the  small  white  stream  of  yam 
flashed  over  her  fingers  with  more  alacrity  than 
ever.  "You  never  can  depend  on  baker's 
yeast,  and  this  hot  weather  I  couldn't  set  any 
to  brewing." 

"I'd  no  idea,  Constance,  that  your  aliment- 
iveness  had  altogether  subverted  your  human- 
ity," exclaimed  my  comical  brother,  as  he 
threw  himself  down  on  an  ottoman  at  my  feet. 
"I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  time  when 
the  sight  of  a  jumping,  decapitated  chicken 
would  send  you  to  your  room  in  sobbing  sym- 
pathy." 

"  Well,  Fm  sorry  for  the  chickens,  only  the 
broth  *  will  just  touch  the  spot.' " 

Edward  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  with 
mock  gravity. 

"What  are  you  up  to,  Edward?"  exclaimed 
Grace,  glancing  up  from  her  plants,  and  oatclk- 
ing  the  flash  of  the  eyes,  and  the  intense  seri- 
ousness of  the  mouth  she  understood  so  weU. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,  with  your  investigations 
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into  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the  deep 

Con,  let  me  cut  those  pages,  for 

'  Her  small  white  fingers  down  the  leares 
Did  flutter  wearily.' " 
And  he  took  the  magazine  and  the  iTory  folder 
from  my  hands. 

"You're  the  oddest  boy,  Edward,"  playing 
with  the  long  silken  locks,  whose  glow  and 
shadows  had  been  caught  from  his  mother's. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  fluttered  us  all,  and  the  next  moment 
Mr.  Wilbur  walked  in. 

"Good  morning,"  embracing  us  all  in  one 
oomprehensiye  recognition.  "Don't  get  up, 
girls,"  to  Grace  and  Lou,  and  then,  with  that 
mingled  grace  of  manner  and  dignity  of  bear- 
ing which,  with  Graham  Wilbur,  was  the  in- 
stinctive expression  of  true  gentleness  and 
graciousness  of  soul,  he  came  toward  us. 

"  How  is  our  small  convalescent  ?"  he  said, 
taking  my  hand,  and  lifting  his  hat  to  Edward. 

"In  most  auspicious  condition,"  answered 
Edward,  as  he  placed  the  gentleman  a  chair. 
"  She's  even  been  able  to  hear  of  the  slaughter 
of  two  unsuspicious  and  inoffensive  chickens 
this  morning,  without  a  solitary  regret,  because 
of  the  prospect  they  afforded  of  pot-pie  and 
chicken  broth." 

I  could  not  help  joining  in  my  visitor's 
laugh,  it  was  so  amused  and  hearty.  Our 
conversation  followed,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a 
bright,  desultory  channel. 

I  think  Edward  gave  it  its  key  note  of  mirth, 
for  Graham  Wilbur  was  usually  somewhat 
grave  when  we  were  alone  together,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  a  keen  perception 
and  relish  of  the  comical  side  of  things. 

"Are  yon  fond  of  fishing,  English?"  asked 
onr  guest,  in  some  pause  of  the  conversation 
that  had  been  running  along  in  light,  animated, 
smooth  currents  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

"Oh,  very,  my  dear  sir;  it  was  always  one 
of  my  weaknesses,  and  was  the  sole  cause  of 
sending  me  to  the  foot  of  my  Latin-grammar 
class  many  a  morning  before  my  years  had 
slipped  into  their  teens." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  like  to  go  down  to 
the  lake  for  a  couple  of  hours  this  afternoon  ? 
They  bring  up  large  stories  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  trout  in  its  waters  this  season." 

"Quite  too  large  for  a  Christian  man  to 
swallow ;  but  that  doesn't  weaken  my  ardor  for 
trying  my  hook,  nor  my  gratitude  for  your  in- 
vitation." 

"  We  must  be  off  at  three,  and  despite  your 
skepticism  I'll  bet  you  one  of  the  smoking 
caps  a  lady  gave  me  in  Germany,  that  Miss 


Constance  shall  have  for  her  supper  to-night  a 
trout  drawn  from  the  waters  of  Silver  Lake 
which  shall  weigh  over  a  pound." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  so  chivalric  a  gentleman 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Wilbur,  would  give  away  a 
lady's  present;  besides,  Edward  doesn't  smoke." 

"  Neither  do  I,  Miss  Constance ;  so  the  gift 
has  lain  for  five  years  in  my  drawer  till  its 
tassels  and  embroidery  are  beginning  to  grow 
dingy." 

"And  in  case  I  should  acquire  that  accom* 
plishment  at  Yale,  the  German  lady's  fingers 
will  not  have  been  occupied  in  vain,"  responded 
my  brother,  hastily  getting  up,  and  giving  me 
the  benefit  of  his  bright,  defiant  smile.  "  Mr. 
Wilbur,  I  have  a  couple  of  hours  Greek  on 
hand  this  morning;  may  I  leave  Con  in  your 
care  for  that  space  of  time  7" 

"  With  many  thanks  for  the  charge,  which  I 
pledge  my  honor  to  guard  with  most  watchful 
and  zealous  care." 

My  sisters  had  left  the  room  some  time  be- 
fore, and  as  Mr.  Wilbur  turned  the  gaze  of  his 
strong,  intense,  steadfast  eyes  on  my  face,  and 
searched  it  a  moment,  he  said,  with  a  smile 
brave  as  a  man's,  sweet  as  a  woman's,  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  leave  you  for  three  days,  but  we're 
had  company  at  the  house,  and  business  and 
boating,  suppers  and  scenery,  have  occapied 
every  moment  of  the  day.  You  know,  my  little 
convalescent,  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"I  hope  so,"  was  the  concise,  and  not  veary 
graceful  answer. 

Mr.  Wilbur  looked  at  me  with  that  grave, 
sweet,  intangible  look  that  touched  on  some- 
thing deeper,  sadness  or  pain,  and  I  was  sure 
he  sighed,  and  that  a  quick  shadow  went  over 
his  face ;  but  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in 
his  own  quiet,  kindly  tones,  taking  up  a  book 
from  the  table. 

"  Mrs.  Browning ;  are  you  in  the  mood  for  a 
poem  this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  always  am  some  part  of  the 
day,  and  I  think  that  one  has  not  yielded  ita 
full  harvest  which  is  not  broidered  round  with 
one  or  two  sweet  poems.  They  are  like  a  cool, 
sweet  spring,  set  along  the  dusty  roadside  of 
the  day's  work  and  cares,  and  '  filling  the  heart 
full  of  refreshment,'  or  like  a  tune  which  sets 
the  hours  to  music." 

He  smiled  at  me,  that  pleased,  gratified 
smile  which  was  better  than  any  praise.  "Our 
little  convalescent  talks  like  an  enthusiast,"  he 
said;  "but  if  the  day  needs  its  broidery  of 
music  and  poems,  Constance,  it  needs  some- 
thing else  to  make  it  calm,  and  strong,  and 
fruit-bearing." 
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"What  18  that,  Mr.  Wilbur?"  \  girl,  the  true  spirit  and  the  true  Ufe  of  the 

There  came  a  new  light  over  the  fine,  thinly  J  loving  home  woman.*' 
cut  features.  \      Then  he  was  silent.     I  could  not  bear  to 

"I  think,  Miss  Constance,  that  every  day  we  I  have  made  him  so,  because  I  was  tired,  and 
live  needs  to  be  consecrated  by  some  sweet  old  \  excited,  and  nervous,  and  curious. 
psalm,  swinging  its  silver  melody  along  the  ^      "What    are  you    thinking    of?"    I  asked, 
hours,  and  brooding  over  the  heart  with  its  \  anxiously. 

spirit  of  tenderness  and  love;  or  some  grave  old  $  "Poor  child!"  he  said;  "I  have  tired  her 
Hebrew  strain  that  stirred  the  fiery  heart  of:  out:  she  must  lie  down." 
the  prophets;  or  some  passage  in  the  Life  of  ^  "No;  I  must  hear,"  very  peremptorily.  He 
Him  who  is  the  world's  only  hope  and  salva- c  smiled,  as  an  indulgent  futhor  might,  at  % 
Uon;  or  one  of  the  Apostles'  strong,  fervid  ap-  ;  petted  child,  and  took  my  hand,  und  stroked 
peals  to  all  that  is  deepest  and  truest  in  man.  :  the  fingers,  and  held  them  to  the  light. 
A  day,"  continued  the  speaker,  lowering  his  [  "Well,  I  was  thinking  thtit  T  must  be  logk- 
voice,  "  which  does  not  bring  some  message  of  ^  ing  up  some  cosy  cottage  ne^t,  in  wliicU  to 
God  to  the  heart  and  life,  seems  to  me  to  have  -  ensconce  my  old  bachelorism.  The  fact  ia,  Vm 
half  fulfilled  its  mission  and  purpose."  I  tired.  Miss  Constance ;  Fm  tired  of  being  a  wnif 

Then  we  sat  still,  thinking  on  all  which  these  ;  tossed  round  the  world;  I  muat  settle  dowa 
words  suggested;  and  through  the  silence  there  ^  somewhere  with  Florence.  Flic  wotit  leuve  her 
came  no  sound  but  the  faint  ticking  of  the  '^  old  bachelor  uncle ;  and  I  h;ivo  neither  hc^rt 
clock  on  the  mantel,  and  the  far-oflF  moan  of  ^  nor  courage  to  take  another  Europeftn  tour/* 
the  winds  in  the  pines  by  the  sea,  that  summer  >  "Why  can't  you  pitch  your  tent  in  Beach- 
morning.  5  wood?" 

"Now,  what  shall  I  read?"  The  silence;  "  Why  can*^  I?"  mocking  my  voice,  and  then 
might  have  lasted  five  minutes.  ^  his  eyes  put  on  their  look  of  pain  a  moment : 

"Til    Duchess  May."  c  "Because  of  one  good  and  suflficiciit  reason.  You 

Mr.  Wilbur  had  a  rich,  vibrative,  susceptible  :  must  never  ask  me  that  question,  my  little  girl, 
voice,  and  as  he  read  that  wonderful  story  of  i  "^th  that  child-like  face  of  yours,  and  the  won- 
woman's  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of  ■>  d©'  ^^  your  eyes,  as  if  it  were  just  the  easiest 
the  love  that  sent  her  with  an  exultant  smile  to  l  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  do  always  what 
her  awful  death,  I  listened  with  a  new  appro-  I  ^®  wants  to.  I'm  a  great  deal  older  and  a  great 
oiation  of  the  great  power  and  mystery  of ;  <i€*l  wiser  than  you  are,  Constance." 
genius.  ;      "I  don't  believe  the  former,"  I  said,  with'  a 

He  closed  the  book  at  last.  "  Only  a  woman  S  little  laugh,  for  there  was  a  mixture  of  amaze- 
eould  have  written  that,"  he  said,  "  and  only  ?  ment  and  some  other  feeling  in  my  companion's 
one  who  could  have  lived  it"  >  face,  which  I  could  not  fathom. 

"And  how  many  have  lived  it,"  I  answered,  \      "Guess,  then ;  you're  a  Yankee." 
"in  lives  of  patient  endurance,  in  forgiveness  ?      **I  guess — you  are  thirty." 
and  love,  in  faith  and  sacrifice  ?    And  whether  ^      "  Put  three  on  that,  and  you'll  have  the  lad- 
in  that  rash  holocaust  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  I  der  of  years  my  life  has  mounted." 
her  life,  the  Duchess  May  proved  herself  a  ^      "Well,  you  don't  look  as  if  it  had.** 
more  loving  woman,  as  she  went  smiling  to  her  ^      "Perhaps  not;  I  come  of  a  young-looking 
death,  than  one  who  bears,  for  love's   sake,  ^  stock.   You  know  some  families,  like  trees,  keep 
cheerfully  and  meekly  through  her  life  the  ;  blossoms  on  their  boughs  longer  than  others, 
burdens  and  the  pain  of  love — God  knoweth."  l  When?"  suddenly  looking  at  his  watch,  "one 
He  was  looking  at  me  while  I  was  speak-  :  hour  always  slips  into  three,  when  I  am  with 
ing,  but  this  time  that  intangible  expression,  ]  you.  Miss  Constance.     It's  lunch-time  at  the 
which  before  had  only  touched  and  wavered  :  house  on  the  hill." 

tiirough  the  deep  eyes,  had  expanded  and  filled  [      "  And  dinner-time  at  the  cottage  by  the  lane, 
them.  \  Which  will  you  choose  ?" 

They  looked  at  me,  with  a  thought  in  them  :  "My  will  would  most  cordiallj^  elect  the  latter, 
that  I  could  not  fathom — something  of  tender-  f  but  I  have  some  business  with  Judge  Allyn. — 
ness  and  pain,  that  was  almost  agony,  and  my  .^  My  dear  madame,"  to  my  aunt,  who  came  in  at 
gaze  fell  before  it,  and  my  heart  fluttered  and  \  that  moment,  "your  niece  needs  a  long  nap 
yearned  to  comfort  him.  '^  after  dinner,  and  she  must  get  well  rapidly  for 

"That  is  it,"  he  said.    "You  understand,  ^  next  Wednesday  night." 
because  your  heart  has  taught  you,  my  little  ;      "Why  for  next  Wednesday  night?" 
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**  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  harm  in  mj  fore- 
stalling the  cards  of  invitation  a  day  or  two. 
They  are  to  give  a  party  at  Judge  Allyn*8  on 
that  evening,  and  this  entire  household  are  to 
be  among  the  favored  few." 

**0h,  I  wouldn't  go  for  anything"  thinking 
of  the  embarrassment  which  an  interview  with 
Henry  Allyn  must  occasion,  "I  shall  not  be 
strong  enough,,  and  a  party  was  always  my 
special  abomination." 

"So  was  it  mine :  but  this  will  not  be  large, 
and  we  wont  excuse  you.  So  you  must  sacri- 
fice yourself  gracefully,  as  may  be,  Miss  Con- 
stance, and  make  up  your  mind.  The  coffee 
and  cake  will  wait  for  me." 

And  Graham  Wilbur  lifted  his  hat  to  my  aunt 
and  myself,  with  a  grace  which  courts  alone 
had  not  taught  him,  and  went  out. 

"He  is  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"  He  is  a  true,  earnest,  noble  Christian  man," 
answered  not  my  lips,  but  my  heart. 

OHAPTBB  zym. 

"Harry,  you  have  not  yet  seen  Miss  En- 
glish?" 

My  heart  gave  a  bound,  for  I  knew  what  was 
coming.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  Henry 
Allyn  had  just  returned  f^om  New  York,  having 
miss^  the  boat  and  train  the  day  before,  and 
was  just  now  shaking  hands  with  his  mother's 
'  and  sister's  guests. 

I  had  eigoyed  the  evening  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
had  been  of  a  somewhat  languid  order:  but 
my  recent  illness  had  excused  me  from  taking 
part  in  song,  or  charade,  while  I  had  occupied 
Judge  Allyn's  easy  chair  in  a  small  alcov«, 
which  opened  out  of  the  back  parlor — a  most 
agreeable  post  for  quiet  and  observation.  I 
rose  up,  and  Henry  Allyn  came  forward,  and 
gave  me  his  hand,  with  the  old,  frank  assurance 
I  remembered  well. 

"  Miss  English,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  house." 

The  kind,  firm,  sincere  voice  reassured  me ; 
and,  looking  back  on  that  time,  I  believe  my 
feeling  was  more  for  him,  than  for  myself. 

I  looked  up  in  his  face;  it  wore  the  old  smile 
I  remembered  so  well,  for  it  had  been  the  sun- 
shine in  which  my  heart  had  dwelt  for  a  sum- 
mer, and  the  dark  fine  eyes  were  searching 
my  face  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity, as  an  old  friend's  would  be  likely  to; 
and,  seeing  this,  I  answered  with  composure, 
perhaps  with  a  little  gravity : 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Allyn." 


So  it  was  over — the  meeting  I  had  been  so 
long  looking  forward  to  with  dread  and  tremor ; 
and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  sat  down,  and  w« 
talked  together  as  old  fHends,  after  long  sepa- 
ration. I  know  our  conversation  went  right  and 
left,  now  touching  upon  some  scene  or  experi- 
ence in  the  old  world,  and  then  upon  our  Ufm 
in  Beaohwood,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

Lucy's  soft  blue  eyes  wandered  som^imes 
from  her  husband's  face  to  mine,  and  I  knew 
what  thought  filled  her  heart,  but  there  was  no 
shadow  in  her  gaze,  only  gladness  and  wifely 
devotion.  How  pretty  she  looked  that  nighty 
in  her  sky-blue  silk,  and  the  delicate  laoe  fkll- 
ing  like  folds  of  snowy  mist  over  her  white 
neck  and  arms ! 

Suddenly,  Maude  Allyn  swept  her  fingers 
down  the  keys  of  the  piano,  and,  as  the  rich 
notes  throbbed  through  the  rooms,  the  little 
wife  sprang  up : 

"Oh,  I  know  what  Maude's  going  to  sing, 
and  I  must  help  her  !'*  and  she  fluttered  off. 

Her  husband  watched  the  movements  of  his 
dainty  wife  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  then  his 
eyes  came  back  to  my  face ;  he  leaned  a  little 
closer  toward  me,  and  said,  soft  and  grave : 

"  Constance,  you  remember  what  yon  said  to 
me  one  night — the  last  time  that  I  saw  yout" 

"I  remember." 

"Well,  your  words,  that  seemed  bitterness 
and  mockery  to  me  then,  have  turned  ont  true 
prophets  in  the  end.  Lucy,  my  wife,  is  more 
than  you  painted  the  ftiture  woman  of  mj 
choice,  in  her  sweetness  and  tenderness  and 
devotion.  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you 
this,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  and 
because  I  know  your  heart  will  never  for- 
get it." 

*  *  Never.  I  thank  God  for  the  words  you  haTe 
spoken  to  me  to-night." 

He  looked  at  me,  as  though  the  wmrds  thrilled 
his  heart  with  some  old  memory ;  but,  at  that 
moment,  Edward  and  Florence  Wilbur,  Graoe 
and  Lou  came  into  the  alcove,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  any  grave  talk  for  that  time. 

A  few  moments  later,  supper  was  announeed. 
Judge  Allyn,  the  fine,  stately  old  man,  had 
been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  me  that 
evening,  and,  though  no  allusion  had  beea 
made  to  that  time,  I  knew  that  my  gray-haired 
host  remembered  and  blessed  me  in  his  heart, 
whenever  his  eyes  sought  the  pale  face  of  the 
quiet  girl-guest,  who  sat  in  his  alcove  that 
night,  and  looked  out  on  the  dancers,  and 
listened  to  the  voices  of  mirth,  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  music,  as  one  might  to  a  dream. 

The  Judge's  wife  and  daughter  surprised  me 
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by  their  cordiality,  and  the  firequent  visits  they 
paid  to  my  alcoye. 

I  think  I  had  never  realized  the  magnificence, 
the  regality  of  Maude  AUyn's  beauty,  as  I  did 
that  evening.  She  wore  a  white  moire  antique, 
and  delicate  and  costly  laces  shaded  the  white 
neck  and  the  snowy  arms. 

There  was  no  glitter  of  jewels  about  her: 
only  a  wreath  of  pearls  was  twined  amid  the 
darkness  of  her  hair,  and  seemed  a  fair  and 
fitting  crown  for  that  queenly  head. 

Mr.  Wilbur  came  in  at  this  moment^  and 
looked  in  his  earnest,  searching  way,  not  so 
much  at  my  face,  as  at  something  deeper  and 
beyond  it;  but  I  was  used  to  the  look  now,  and 
could  bear  it — I  even  think  it  was  pleasant 
to  me. 

"Constance,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  you 
can  bear  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  upper  room ; 
I  shall  bring  you  your  refreshments." 

I  gave  him  a  grateful  glance ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  quite  wearied,  and  at  this  moment 
Lucy  AUyn  bustled  into  the  alcove,  and  caught 
the  last  of  the  gentleman's  speech. 

**I  shall  stay  with  you.  Miss  Constance,"  in 
her  sweet,  rapid  way.  **Our  mother  says  she 
can  quite  dispense  with  my  presence  in  the 
supper-room,  and  I  shall  eiijoy  my  cream  a^d 
cake  much  better  with  you." 

So  they  left  us  together,  and  Lucy  nestled 
down  on  an  ottoman  at  my  feet,  and  chatted 
awayt  in  her  humming-bird  style. 

At  last,  Mr.  Wilbur,  Maude  Allyn,  and  a 
waiter  presented  themselves.  The  gentleman 
and  lady  brought  a  glass  of  cream,  while  the 
small  tray  was  heaped  with  delicious  fruits  and 
confections.' 

"  There  wasn't  room  on  the  tray  for  your 
cream,  so  Mr.  Wilbur  and  I  ooncluded  to  fol- 
low John,"  said  Miss  Maude,  as  she  deposited 
her  glass  on  a  small  marble  table,  which  the 
waiter  placed  before  me. 

<< Thank  you;  you  are  unnecessarily  kind. 
Miss  Allyn ;"  but,  even  as  I  spoke^  I  had  an 
intuitive  feeling  that  the  beautiful  girl's  atten- 
tions to  myself  did  not  spring  ft'om  gentle  and 
tender  sympathi<^,  and  that  something  which 
I  could  not  analyze,  made  her  half  fear  and 
half  dislike  me. 

She  gave  me  the  full  benefit  of  her  brightest 
smile,  but  it  was  not  warm,  and  did  not  touch 
and  mellow  her  eyes  as  she  answered  most 
gracfously,  "We  are  only  kind  to  ourselves 
when  you  permit  us  to  be  attentive  to  you,  Miss 
English." 

Mr.  Wilbnr  has  been  chatting  with  Mrs. 
AUyn,  and  arranging  the  refreshments  on  the 


table;  he  )xad  scarcely  spoken  to  me;  but 
several  times  I  had  observed  his  eyes  bent 
keenly  on  my  face,  and  then  upon  the  lady's, 
as  though  he  was  instituting  some  contrast 
betwixt  us. 

**  Well,  now,  Miss  English,  and  my  sweet, 
small  9ister,"  with  a  caressing  movement  of  her 
snowy  hand  over  Lucy's  golden  curls,  "as 
you  are  comfortably  established  with  your 
supper,  we'll  leave  you  like  two  cooing  dovea 
to  take  all  your  comfort  together.  Mamma 
will  look  anxiously  for  a  sight  of  our  faces  in 
the  supper-room,  Mr.  Wilbur,  for  a  hundred 
guests  are  on  that  good  lady's  hands  until  we 
relieve  her,"  and,  taking  Mr.  Wilbur's  arm, 
Maude  Allyn  swept  graceful  and  smiling  from 
the  room. 

And  after  they  had  left  Lucy  Allyn  chatted 
to  me  after  this  fashion — "Do  try  a  bit  of  the 
chicken  salad?  I'm  sure  you'll  like  this 
English  raspberry  jelly  I  Dear  me !  don't  you 
like  vanilla  cream?  These  peaches  are  de- 
licious." 

"  Delicious,"  I  said,  as  I  received  the  beau- 
tiful fruit  from  the  small  hand,  and  exgoyed  it 
esthetically  even  more  than  I  did  palatably. 

"Don't  you  think,"  continued  the  lively 
little  lady,  "that  Maude  and  Mr.  Wilbur  look 
very  finely  together  ?" 

"  Very." 

"Such  hosts  of  offers  as  Maude  has  had! 
but  she  is  so  fastidious.  However,  I  think  that 
her  pride  and  her  heart  are  having  a  struggle 
now,  in  which  I  know  the  woman  must  finally 
triumph.  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that!" 
with  a  little  pantomime  of  amazement  at  her 
own  imprudence,  "but  I  know  it's  perfectly 
safe  with  you." 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Allen." 

"Of  course,  there  is  nothing  explicit  yet; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  Maude  is,  at  last,  really 
satisfied.  Then,  in  every  respect,  it  would 
gratify  her  family,  for  Mr.  Wilbur  is  wealthy, 
his  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  Hal  says  he  is  one  of  the  truest  and  noblest 
of  men." 

"And  you  think  that  he  is  really  a  warm 
admirer  of  Miss  Maude's?" 

"Can  any  man  help  being?"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  with  a  little  pardonable  vanity  in  her 
husband's  beautiful  sister.  "But  you  know 
that  Mr.  Wilbur  is  somewhat  peculiar,  with  all 
his  social  attractiveness.  I  never  can  get  over 
a  slight  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  presence 
when  he  fastens  those  great,  fine  eyes  on  my 
face,  as  though  he  were  reading  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  beyond  it." 
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<*And  Maude  has  been  so  used  to  flattery 
aixd  adulation,  both  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
that  I  know  Mr.  Wilbur's  quiet,  undemonstra- 
tive manner  vexes  her.  Why,  I  don't  believe 
he  has  paid  her  a  half-dozen  compliments  during 
their  whole  acquaintance." 

"  It  is  not  like  him." 

**No;  but  he  is  a  man  of  intcnsest  feeling, 
as  any  one  must  know  who  watches  him  nar- 
rowly, and  no  one  can  know  Maude,  as  he  has 
done,  without  admiring  her.  I  am  certain  of 
a  happy  denouement  one  of  these  days." 

I  smiled  on  the  little  lady  as  she  sat  at  my 
feet,  and  tapped  her  spoon  against  her  cream- 
glass,  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  arm  of 
my  chair,  while  her  confidences  fluttered  out  of 
a  pair  of  lips  that  were  like  a  couple  of  roses 
just  breaking  from  the  bud  to  blossom.  I 
smiled  on  the  little  lady,  but  all  the  while  a 
pain  was  growing  and  grasping  at  my  heart, 
which  fairly  seemed  to  suff'ocate  me,  for  the 
knowledge  came  sudden,  and  swift,  and  terrible 
to  me  in  that  hour,  and  I  knew  that  beyond 
hope  or  help  from  man,  my  life  was  bound  up 
in  that  of  Graham  Wilbur ;  and  following  this 
sudden  knowledge  came  the  thought  of  Maude 
and  all  her  sister  had  said,  and  then  a  great 
throe  of  agony. 

Yet  I  sat  still  and  smiled  on  the  lady ;  I  re- 
member she  kept  up  her  talk,  interpolated  with 
ejaculations,  and  set  with  little  sweet  outbreaks 
of  laughter,  and  quick  leaps  and  changes  of 
expression ;  but  I  cannot  remember  one  word 
of  all  she  said  to  me. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  so  readily  accepted 
Mrs.  AUyn's  impression  as  indubitable  proof 
of  Graham  Wilbur's  attachment  to  Maude 
Allyn,  if  I  had  not  been  in  that  weak  physical 
condition  which  always  accompanies  recovery 
from  a  slow  fever,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  pre 
dispose  one  to  any  painiVil  impressions  which 
an  active  imagination  may  superinduce ;  as  it 
was,  I  had  not  the  faintest  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  Mrs.  Allyn' s  suspicions  were  correct, 
and  a  thousand  circumstances,  unimportant 
except  from  their  bearings  and  relations,  arose 
in  my  memory  to  confirm  my  belief. 

She  was  still  talking  when  the  company  re- 
turned to  the  parlors.  For  the  next  half  hour 
the  alcove  was  filled  with  faces  new  and  old, 
but  I  was  excused  from  entering  into  prolonged 
conversation;  and  at  last  the  party  began  to 
break  up. 

No  one  had  seemed  to  detect  any  change  in 
my  feelings  or  appearance,  only  I  had  met  Gra- 
ham Wilbur's  eyes  studying  my  face  with  an  in- 
tentness  which  betrayed  annoyance  and  anxiety. 


Judge  Allyn  had  sent  his  carriage  for  our 
family,  and  Edward  hurried  up  to  me  with  my 
hat  and  shawl,  which  Grace  had  given  him  in 
the  drawing-room. 

•*  Stand  up,  sis,  and  let  me  put  them  on  in  a 
twin'kling.  Grace  says  it's  after  one,  and  I 
promised  Aunt  Abbie  to  return  you  by  twelve. 
She'll  have  worked  herself  up  into  a  fever  by 
this  time." 

Before  I  could  answer  a  hand  was  laid  on 
Edward's  shoulder,  and  a  well-known  voice 
said,  **  Let  me  have  the  shawl,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  consign  this  very  dainty  bundle  to  my 
keeping.  I'll  handle  it  with  the  greatest  care, 
to  prove  which,  I've  just  ordered  the  gig  to 
take  Miss  Constance  home;  it's  easier  than 
the  carriage,  and  you  wont  be  afraid  to  tmai 
her  with  me  ?" 

"In  no  wise,  sir,"  promptly  answered  my 
brother,  for  the  gentleman  was  a  great  favorite 
with  him — and  he  went  to  hunt  up  Grace  and 
Louise. 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't  have  given  yourself  so 
much  trouble,"  I  said,  talking  in  a  kind  of 
dream,  and  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  pain 
at  my  heart,  as  Graham  Wilbur  folded  the 
shawl  about  me. 

"  Not  a  word,  Constance.  What  is  it  that  is 
troubling  you  ?" 

This  question  roused  me.  "Why — did  I 
say  I  was  troubled  ?" 

"  Your  face  did.  There  comes  your  host  and 
hostess.  Make  your  adieux  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible." 

But  they  were  not  destined  to  be  so  after  all, 
for  Judge  Allyn  and  his  wife  insisted  that  I 
should  pass  the  night  at  their  house. 

I  got  away  at  last,  however,  and  as  soon  aa 
we  were  in  the  gig,  Mr.  Wilbur  said  to  me,  as 
he  touched  his  horse,  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  Constance  ?" 
>  "I  feel  tired — very  tired."  I  couldn't  com- 
mand my  voice  any  further,  and  I  believe  it 
trembled  through  these  syllables  as  one's  does 
who  begins  a  tune,  and  is  not  quite  certain  of 
the  air. 

"Well,  lean  against  me,  dear  little  child. 
The  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  you.  I 
thought  Mrs.  Allyn  ought  not  to  have  brought 
in  all  those  strangers  after  supper,  but  they 
wanted  to  get  a  sight  of  our  little  authoress." 

Graham  Wilbur  laid  my  head  softly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  drew  his  arm  around  my  waist. 
His  manner  was  so  gentle,  his  tones  so  tender, 
that  I  think  they  must  have  wakened  a  suspicion 
in  any  indifferent  observer's  mindj  that  some 
feeling  stronger  than  friendship  dwelt  beneath 
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them ;  but  I  only  thought,  with  mj  head  lying  >  said  all  I  could  against  it.     But  Mr.  Wilbur 

there,  how  sweet  and  blessed  it  must  be  to  have  >  always  tcill  have  his  own  way." 

such  a  resting-place  for  one's  whole  life,  for  all  ^      «*  And  it's  pretty  sure  to  be  right,  after  all, 

sorrow  and  weakness,  for  all  pain,  and  for  all  \  aunty,"  exclaimed  Edward,  coming  over  to  the 

joy,  the  strong,  perfect,  satisfied  rest,  which  \  lounge,  where  I  lay.     "  He  made  a  mistake 

every   true  woman's  heart  needs,  and  which  \  this  time,  I'm  inclined  to  believe,  when  I  look 

God  has  appointed  manhood  to  give  to  woman-  >  at  your  cheeks,  Con." 

hood ;  and  thinking  of  all  this  the  tears  came,  >      **l  don't  think  any  of  our  cheeks  will  stand 

in  a  swift,  still  tide,  and  poured  down  my  >  examination,"   laughed    Grace,    rubbing    her 

cheeks.  I  sleepy  brown  eyes  with  her  small  fingers,  for 

I  had  not  spoken  for  some  time,  neither  had  \  myself,  Edward,  and  Lou  had  been  holding  a 
my  companion.  It  was  a  still,  cloudless,  sum-  ^  most  animated  discussion  on  the  preceding 
mer  midnight,  without  a  moon,  but  with  a  )  night,  and  the  young  gentleman  had  borne, 
glittering  broidery  of  stars.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  >  with  great  amiability,  the  frequent  hints  and 
hand,  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman's,  stealing  J  allusions  in  which  his  sisters  had  indulged, 
over  my  face.  "  Why,  Constance !"  and  now  I  with  malice  aforethought,  respecting  his  devo- 
the  words  came  in  a  kind  of  agony  of  pain  and  ;  tion  to  Florence  Wilbun  during  the  evening.  I 
anxiety,  **  what  has  happened  to  distress  you  ?  ;  had  borne  an  intermittent  part  in  the  conversa- 
Has  anybody  said  anything  to  pain  you  ?  Tell  I  tion,  still,  it  had  drawn  my  thoughts  away 
me,  my  dear  child !"  >  from  much  which  was  the  source  of  acute  pain 

He  bent  down  so  close  to  me  that  I  saw  the  >  to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  being  amused  with 
shining  of  those  clear  brown  eyes  through  the  I  the  half  comical,  half  witty  way  in  which 
darkness,  and  then  the  face  of  Maude  AUyn  \  Edward  received  his  sister's  jests — something 
rose  in  its  marvelous,  mocking  beauty,  before  >  after  this  fashion ; — "  Well,  she  was,  decidedly, 
me,  and  I  caught  my  breath,  it  may  be,  with  a  \  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  party.  I  think  a  fellow 
little  moan,  for  the  pain  was  sharp.  )  only  displayed  his  good  taste  by  concentrating 

<*  Tell  me,  dear,  what  it  means  ?"  and  Graham  )  his  attentions  under  such  circumstances." 
Wilbur  wiped  away  the  tears  with  my  hand-  >      <*  I  think  you  are  polite  to  us,"  exclaimed 
kerchief.  I  Lou,  pulling  a  cluster  of  Isabella  grapes  from 

**I  can't  Please  don't  insist;  I  am  tired  J  the  vine  around  the  window,  and  sharing  the 
and  nervous  and  weak.  I  shall  be  better  to- !  purple  fruit  with  her  brother  and  sister.  *' Don't 
morrow,  and  ashamed  of  my  childishness."        j  you,  Grace?" 

He  did  not  press  me  further,  but  he  placed  j      "Very;  but  she  did  look  pretty." 
my  head  back  on  his  shoulder,  and  held  me  \      « And  it's  understood  that  present  company's 
there  very  tenderly  during  the  rest  of  the  ride.  \  always  excepted,  isn't  it.  Con  T" 
Once  or  twice  I  heard  him  sigh.  \      «  That  depends  largely  on  the  amiability  of 

He  lifted  me  ft'om  the  carriage,  and,  despite  >  the  *  present  company.' " 
tome  feeble  protestations  on  my  part,  carried  >      But  here  Aunt  Abbie's  entrance  turned  the 
me  into  the  house,  and  placed  me  in  Aunt  ^  conversation  into  another  channeL 
Abbie's  chair.  j      « I  don't  approve  of  late  hours  for  young 

"  Take  good  care  of  her,"  he  said  to  the  |  folks,"  she  said,  with  a  lugubrious  shake  of  her 
anxious  old  lady;  *<she  has  undergone  too!  head;  **  no  good  ever  comes  of  turning  night 
much,  and  must  be  got  off  to  bed  at  once.'*        i  into  day,  and  if  folks  can't  find  any  better  way 

He  looked  in  my  face — a  look  which  now  did  >  to  spend  their  money  than  in  giving  grand 
not  touch  on  pain,  but  was  filled  with  it,  and  >  parties,  they'd  better  do  it  in  sunlight.  Edward, 
bade  me  an  abrupt  good  evening,  and  went  >  my  eyes  are  getting  old.  Do  tell  me  how 
away.  \  many  pounds  these  plums  weigfi." 

I     Edward  took  the  **  steelyards,"  but  at  thai 

\  moment  Debby  came  in  with  a  bouquet  of  those 
CHAPTER  XIX.  )  flowers  which  crown  the  August  with  their 

'^You  don't  look  fit  to  be  down  stairs  this  *  royal  beauty.  There  were  snowy  vases  of 
morning,  Constance,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Abbie,  >  japonioas,  and  tubes  of  fragrant,  golden  honey- 
as  she  came  into  the  sitting-room  late  the  next  \  suckle ;  and  moss  roses  opening  their  crimson, 
morning,  with  her  old-fashioned  steelyards  in  ]  passionate  hearts  amid  leaves  that  were  like 
one  hand,  and  a  kettle  of  plums,  for  preserving,  \  emeralds ;  and  pale  flutings  of  mignonette, 
in  the  other.  "  1  knew  it  would  just  put  her  \  winding  like  dainty  necklaces  amid  this  show 
back  three  weeks,  going  to  that  party,  and  \  of  beauty. 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  delighted  exclamations 
as  Debby  came  toward  me,  bringing  the  flowers 
and  a  little  note,  which  informed  me  that 
Graham  Wilbur  had  been  suddenly  summoned 
to  New  York  on  business,  and  much  to  his  re- 
gret, found  that  he  would  not  have  time  to  get 
the  next  train  and  call  on  me ;  but  he  begged 
that  I  would  get  back  the  lost  roses  to  my 
cheeks,  as  he  should  hold  himself  responsible 
to  my  aunt  until  their  return.  There  was  no 
allusion  to  the  bouquet — there  need  not  hare 
been  any. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  hour  later,  and  Edward 
was  reading  us  passages  from  Tennyson's 
Princess,  and  Grace  and  Lou  arranging  the 
flowers  into  two  glass  yases,  when  Mrs.  Henry 
Allyn  and  her  sister  Vrere  announced.  The 
ladies  were  out  taking  a  morning  drive,  and 
had  called  to  inquire  after  my  health,  as  Mr. 
Wilbur  had  informed  them  the  excitement  of 
the  party  had  proved  quite  too  much  for  me. 

Maude  was  very  gracious  and  smiling,  but 
the  sight  of  her  beauty  sickened  me — her  sister 
was  as  impulsive  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies 
and  inquiries  as  ever.  I  cannot  recall  one 
word  of  the  conversation  that  transpired,  until 
the  ladies  rose  to  go,  but  I  know  it  had  run  on 
in  some  light,  sparkling  channel.  Then,  as 
Maude  Allyn  drew  on  her  glove,  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  what  delicious  japonicas I" 

"  I  fancy,  Miss  Allyn,  you  must  recognize 
their  physiognomy  or  their  fhigrance,  for  they 
must  have  grown  up  before  your  eyes." 

She  looked  up,  pnzzled  for  a  moment — then 
the  truth  flashed  across  her. 

*<  Certainly,"  she  said,  and  the  smile  did  not 
go  out  of  her  lips,  but  her  face  was  dark,  for 
all  that.  **I  recognized  the  blossoms,  for  I 
suggested  the  gifl  to  Mr.  Wilbur." 

"Why  did  you,  sister?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Allyn,  turning  her  pleased,  surprised  fkce, 
toward  the  lady,  and  then  bending  it  toward 
the  flowers :  "  Oh,  how  delicious  they  are  1" 

How  glad  I  was,  when  the  ladies  left  a  few 
moments  later — as  glad  as  I  was  a  month  be- 
fore, when  Maude  Allyn  came  and  sat  by  my 
bedside,  and  seemed  to  carry  a  black  shadow 
firom  the  room,  when  her  fair,  haughty  face 
went  out  of  it.  I  leaned  my  head  back  on  the 
lounge,  for  I  had  risen  to  receive  my  guests. 

"  How  pale  you  are,  sis!"  exclaimed  Graee. 

"Lie  your  head  down  there,  love,"  sub- 
joined Edward,  as  he  arranged  the  piUow  on 
his  knee;  TU 

'  Lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  music  of  my  voioe,' 
and  read  you  into  a  nap." 


And  I  laid  down  my  head  on  the  boy*s  knee 
with  a  sickness  of  heart,  which  made  me  almost 
wish  that  I  was  lying  it  down  on  that  last, 
^  cold,  hard,  damp  pillow,  where,  sooner  or  later, 
all  heads  must  lie,  some  with  the  blossoming 
tresses  of  youth,  and  some  wearing  the  ripe 
and  silver  locks,  which  are  the  harvest  of  old 
age. 

Edward  commenced  reading  Longfellow's 
**  Building  of  the  Skipt**  and  I  heard  his  voice 
drop  for  a  little  while  along  the  stately  cadences 
of  the  wonderful  poem ;  and  then  I  dropped 
softly  away  into  slumber,  worn  out  by  excite- 
ment, and  something  harder  to  bear  than  that ! 
I  think  it  was  nearly  two  hours  later  that  I 
woke.  Edward  was  not  reading,  but  the  voices 
in  my  dream  mingled  themselves  with  the  real 
voices  about  me,  and  there  was  another  whose 
soft,  deep  tones,  had  a  sweetness  for  me,  that 
dwelt  neither  in  song  nor  lute.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  then  Graham  Wilbur  bent  over  me, 
with  a  laugh  in  his  own. 

"Why,  how  came  you  here?"  I  said,  bewil- 
dered, and  still  fancying  I  was  in  a  dream. 

"  I  was  just  ten  minutes  too  late,  because  I 
stayed  to  write  a  note  to  a  certain  little  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  I  thought  I  couldn't  pass  the 
interregnum  betwixt  the  last  and  the  next 
train  better  than  in  watching  the  effect  of 
my  note,  and  I  find  it  has  been  decidedly 
soporific." 

I  was  wide  awake  now;  and,  while  there 
was  a  sweet  chorus  of  laughter,  half  at  my 
position,  and  half  at  the  gentleman's  words,  I 
lifted  my  head  up. 

Graham  Wilbur  studied  my  face  very  in- 
tently, as  he  made  very  strict  inquiries  repect- 
ing  my  health ;  and,  after  a  little  more  general 
conversation,  said: 

"Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  go  down  the  lane 
to  the  corn-field  with  me,  Constance ;  you  know 
the  cherry  trees  make  all  the  way  shady,  and 
the  air  will  refresh  you,  after  your  nap." 

And  Grace  brought  me  my  bonnet  and  pa- 
rasol, and  we  went  out  together. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  gift  this  morning — 
that  is,  for  your  share  in  it" 

We  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and 
turned  back,  when  I  said  this.  The  air  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  sweet,  soft  winds,  had 
all  refreshed  and  soothed  me ;  and  Mr.  Wilbur 
and  I  had  talked,  after  our  old  fashion,  plea- 
santly and  desultorily  together. 

I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  add  the  last  half 
of  my  remark ;  I  think  it  was  done  almost  in- 
voluntarily, and  more  to  myself  than  to  the 
gentleman. 
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"What  do  yoQ  mean,  about  my  share  in  it?"  (  at  all  times,  till  death  parted  them — parted 
asked  the  gentleman,  eyidently  surprised.  )  them,  to  take  one  sooner  than  the  other,  into 

**Mi8S  Allyn  told  me  that  she  suggested  the  \  life  and  love  eternal!    Is  Maude  Allyn  such  a 
gift,  so  I  suppose  half  the  thanks  are  due  to  >  woman?*' 
her."  }      <*But  all  women  cannot  be  this,"  I  said. 

" Is  it  possible  she  said  that?"    I  knew,  by  \  "It  isn't  in  them." 
his  tone,  that  the  gift  was  all  his;  and  some-  \      "But  the  woman  of  mj  election  must  be. 
how  the  chill  and  pain  went  out  of  mj  heart,  ;  Don't  /  know  that  Maude  AUyn  would  neyer 
with  that  knowledge.  \  marry  m«,  the  man,  Graham  Wilbur  ?    She'd 

I  think  my  face  showed  it,  for  Chraham  Wil-  5  marry  my  wealth,  my  social  position,  my  old 
bur's  eyes  stole  up  under  their  deep  lashes  to  3  family,  and  certain  attributes  and  social  ad- 
mine  several  times,  but  he  kept  his  inferences  )  juncts  of  myself;  but,  sweep  all  these  away, 
entirely  to  himself,  only  as  he  opened  the  gar-  J  and  Maude  Allyn  would  never  marry  wi«." 
den-gate,  he  said  to  me,  abrupt  and  earnest:     \      "I  believe  you,"  I  said;  "and  I  think  the 

"  Constance,  you  may  give  your  thanks,  with-  \  light  at  my  heart  must  have  reflected  itself  in 
out  reservation,  to  myself.    Miss  Allyn  was  mis-  S  my  face. 

taken.  One  morning  last  week,  when  I  was  \  "  Well,  you  foolish  little  puss,  I've  half  a 
coming  down  here,  there  was  some  talk  betwixt  5  mind  to  be  angry  with  you,  for  allowing  such 
her  and  Florence,  about  sending  you  a  bouquet,  (  an  idea  to  take  possession  of  you  for  a  mo- 
which  I  was  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting,  \  ment;"  and  yet,  I  thought  he  looked  pleased, 
but  visitors  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  n  as  he  spoke. 

project.     It  was  hardly  fair  in  Miss  Maude  to  \      I  could  not  answer  him ;  and  I  knew  now 
claim  a  share  in  the  offering,  which  was  solely  \  there  were  roses  in  my  cheeks, 
my  own,  without  thought  or  suggestion  from  S      "Constance,"  said  Graham  Wilbur,  bringing 
another."  >  his  head  into  close  proximity  with  my  cheek, 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  my  thanks  now,  with-  >  and  speaking  in  a  voice  which  was  not  just 
out  reservation,  pressed  down  and  running  j  steady :  "  Was  it  that  which  troubled  you  last 
over."  I  night?" 

He  answered  me  with  his  smile,  and  then  \      "You  are  too  bad  to  ask  me,"  I  faltered, 
went  into  the  house.  \      He  opened  his  lips  to  say  something  farther. 

The  girls  had  gone  out  with  their  brother  into  \  and  then  a  shadow  came  over  the  gentleman's 
the  orchard.  Aunt  Abbie  said;  and  Mr.  Wilbur  \  face:  "Constance,"  slow  and  sadly,  "I  believe 
removed  my  bonnet,  and  placed  me  in  the  rock-  \  your  friendship  is  worth  more  than  the  love  of 
ing-chair,  and  held  my  hand,  and  looked  at  \  most  women." 

me— a  look  to  which,  this  time,  I  could  find  )  "  Oh,  you  must  not  compliment  me  so  grace- 
neither  key  nor  solution.  \  fully,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  my  sex !" 

At  last  it  came.  "  Foolish  little  girl,  you  did  )  "  But  one  woman  gave  me,  in  my  youth,  a 
not  believe  that,  did  you  ?"  ?  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of  her  sex.     It 

"What?"  feeling  dimly  his  meaning.  j  would  be  hard  for  one  to  deceive  me  now." 

"  Why,  that  I  liked  Maude  Allyn."  5      I  looked  up  at  his  calm,  steadfast  eyes,  at 

"Yes;  I  had  reasons."  \  the  clear,  strong,  finely  cut  face,  and  believed 

"  Some  very  wise  individual's  been  suggest-  s  him. 
ing  it  to  you,  then,  for  your  own  unsuspicious  \      He  looked  at  his  watch.    "  I  have  only  time 
little  brain  would  never  have  hunted  up  such  >  for  the  next  train'^ — Getting  up : 
an  improbability."  >      "  How  do  you  feel  now,  Constance?" 

"I  thought  you  knew  me  better  than  that,  \  "Well,  and  happy."  I  think  my  heart  an- 
Constance."  <  swered  the  gentleman,  as  much  as  my  lips. 

"She  is  brilliant  and  beautiful,"  I  said,  not  \  "Well,  God  bless  and  take  of  you  for  the 
knowing  what  else  to  say.  >  next  three  days,  my  dear  child;"  and  kissing 

"But  she  is  no  representative  type  of  my  >  the  hand  he  had  held  all  this  time,  Graham 
ideal  woman.    Would  Maud  Allyn  be  the  sweet,  \  Wilbur  went  away. 

loving  home-wife  a  man  wants,  to  sweeten  his  \     "  Why,  Con,  I  guess  yeur  nap's  done  you 
life,  to  comfort  his  heart  in  sorrow,  to  cling  to  I  good,"  exclaimed  Edward,  as  he  and  the  girls 
him  through  good  and  evil  report,  to  be  his  >  came  in  from  the  orchard, 
angel  in  sickness,  his  sympathetic  fHend  and  >     I  was  bending  over  my  flowers,  and  humming 
oouBsellor  in  Um  cares  and  trials  that  must  ?  some  old  tune, 
eome  with  manhood,  his  comfort  and  blessing,  \     "  I  guess  it's  Mr.  Wilbur's  done  the  good, 
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instead    of   her    nap,"    interposed    Lou,    ro- 
guishly. 

I  stood  their  laugh  bravely. 

"No  matter,  so  the  good  is  done,  who  did  ] 
it,"  answered  Edward.  "Where's  Mr.  Wilbur?  1 
Vre  got  a  big  apple  for  him." 

"  He's  gone,  and  left  his  adieux  for  you  all."  ] 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"Ouess  whom  I  saw  this  morning?"  ex- 
claimed Lou,  as  she  came  dancing,  and  twirl- 
ing the  strings  of  her  sun-bonnet,  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  was  lazily  assisting  Aunt 
Abbie  shell  the  beans  for  succotash. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Mason  say  she'd  have  the  yeast- 
cakes  ready,  so  I  could  wet  up  my  biscuit  by 
three  o'clock?"  interposed  my  aunt,  eagerly, 
for  her  youngest  niece  had  been  dispatched  on 
this  special  errand. 

"  She  said  Tom  should  bring  them  over  by 
one,  without  fall.  You  haven't  guessed  yet. 
Con?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,  Lou.     It  was  Mr.  Wilbur." 

"  You're  a  true  Yankee,"  clapping  her  hands. 
"  I  met  him  on  the  old  turnpike,  just  beyond 
Mrs.  Mason's,  and  he  made  all  possible  inquiries 
about  your  health :  said  he  didn't  get  in  till  late 
last  night,  and  had  met  some  friends  of  his  and 
Judge  AUyn's,  (English  people,)  to  whom  he 
owed  special  attention,  and  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  round  here  before  evening,  but  he 
sent  his  most  cordial  remembrances." 

And  Lou  danced  from  the  room;  but  her 
words  were  sunbeams,  soft  and  glowing  around 
my  heart. 

"Mr.  Wilbur  is  a  very  warm  friend  to  you, 
my  child,"  remarked  Aunt  Abbie,  in  her  low,- 
quiet  voice,  as  she  dropped  her  beans  into  the 
half  filled  bowl. 

"Very,  aunty." 

"  He  never  seemed  tired  of  asking  questions 
about  you,  and  hearing  of  your  life,"  continued 
the  old  lady,  pouring  a  fresh  installment  of 
pods  into  her  lap;  "and  I  shall  never  forget 
how  excited  he  was,  when  I  told  him  the  story 
of  our  dear  Alft-ed's  death,  and  Mr.  Hughes's 
dreadful  treatment  of  us  all." 

"Don't  talk  about  it,  aunty,  please;  for  a 
glance  into  that  old  dark  life  made  a  sudden 
faintncBS  at  my  heart. 

"Well,  that  time  can  never  come  back  to  us, 
dear  child,  and  I  only  alluded  to  it,  to  prove  to 
you  how  good  and  warm  a  friend  Mr.  Wilbur  is 
to  you.  I  sometimes  think  you  don't  appreciate 
it  enough.  He  was  here,  from  two  to  four  times 
every  day,  during  your  illness." 

"  He  was  very  good,  and  I  am  very  grat«ftd, 


aunty  ;^  but,  you  know  he  held  himself  partly 
responsible  for  my  being  thrown,  though  no 
human  skill  could  have  averted  it,  and  that 
made  hia  attentions  so  constant." 

"Yes — ^but "   the  thought  was   caught, 

and  held  back.  My  aunt  was  a  cautious  womAn : 
but,  as  I  looked  for  her  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence, I  read  something  in  her  eyes,  whieh  sent 
a  swift  flutter  to  my  pulse. 

Could  it  be  ? — the  thought  was  too  much.  It 
opened  life  before  me,  in  such  a  great  Tista  of 
richness  and  glory,  of  holiness  and  beauty,  that 
my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  my  heart  sank ;  I 
put  it  away. 

And  yet,  all  that  day  there  was  a  sweet  tun« 
going  to  and  fro  in  my  soul,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  windows  of  my  life  had  opened 
themselves  to  the  eastward ;  and,  looking  afar 
off,  I  saw  the  sun  coming  in  glory  and  mi^estj 
over  the  mountains  of  my  life. 

Indeed,  those  four  days  of  Graham  Wilbur** 
absence  had  been  full  of  brightness  and  peace 
for  me ;  for  those  last  words  he  had  spoken  of 
Maude  AUyn  had  been  like  sweet  dews  falling 
upon  my  heart,  and  healing  it. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  dreadful !  Hush,  you  mustnH 
let  Constance  hear !"  and  then,  I  caught  broken 
scraps  of  sentences,  in  which  "the  Allyns,"  and 
"the  Wilburs,"  and  "the  mountain,"  and  "the 
"terrible  height,"  and  "the  dreadful  accident,'* 
were  mingled  and  confused  together— <:aught 
them,  as  I  stood  in  the  front  hall — for  I  had 
come  down  from  my  chamber. 

I  remember  my  heart  sprang  and  stood  still, 
as  a  terrible  fear  seized  it ;  I  steadied  myself  a 
moment,  by  catching  hold  of  the  bannisters, 
and  then  I  went  in  slowly,  and  said,  quiet  but 
determined : 

"  I  have  overheard  too  much ;  you  must  tell 
me  the  worst." 

They  were  all  there,  my  brother  and  sisters, 
and  Aunt  Abbie,  with  shocked,  pitiful  faces. 

"Can  you  bear  it,  Constance;  you're  white 
as  a  sheet,"  chorussed  the  four  anxious  voices. 

"  Yes— only  be  quick."  They  were  too  much 
excited  themselves,  to  see  how  I  gasped  the 
words. 

Then  Edward  told  the  story,  which  he  had 
just  learned  as  he  came  up  from  the  pond, 
where  he  had  been  fishing. 

It  appeared  that  Judge  AUyn's  family  and 
his  guests  had  gone  out  to  Peak  Rock  that  af- 
ternoon, a  high  mountain  some  seven  miles 
f^om  their  residence,  whose  summit  oonunanded 
a  charming  view  of  the  scenery  of  sea  and 
shore,  of  hill  and  valleys,  and  villages  locked 
between  ihem. 
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The  mountain  sides  were  sharp  and  prebipi-  ^  came  the  answer,  **  Oh,  if  you  had  died — If 
tons,  and  some  members  of   the  party  had  5  you  had  died  I" 

▼entured  too  near  the  edge  of  the  summit,  )  He  shook  me  back  and  forth — ^he  looked  in 
where  the  grass  made  a  dark  green  fringe,  so  ^  my  f)ioe  with  his  clear,  intense  eyes — he  played 
they  could  not  see  their  danger ;  but  the  shell  l  with  my  loosened  hair  a  moment,  and  then  he 
of  sand  had  given  way ;  two  gentlemen  and  ]  gathered  me  up  to.  his  heart — "  Oh,  Constance, 
two  ladies  had  fallen;  the  latter  had  caught^  my  beautiful,  my  treasure  unspeakable!"  he 
hold  of  the  branches  of  some  trees,  and  been  ^  said — and  then  I  knew,  for  the  first  time,  how 
relioTed  from  their  frightful  position  in  a  few  j  a  man  like  Graham  Wilbur  can  lore  a  woman, 
moments ;  but  both  the  gentlemen  had  fallen —  ;  and  what  she  can  be  to  him  when  he  takes  her 
one  was  seriously  injured,  and  the  other —         r  into  his  soul ;  I  learned  it  sitting  there,  with 

Edward  oould  not  speak  the  word,  but  the  \  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  my  tears — slow, 
silence  which  followed  did.  ;  silent,  happy  tears — dropping  on  his  hands. 

**  And  the  names  of  those  two  ?"  I  said,  not  >  We  sat  there  a  long,  long  time,  in  the  blessed 
knowing  my  own  Toioe.  ^  knowledge  which  had  suddenly  arose  upon  the 

«*  One— the  one  who  was  injured — was  Judge  ^  hearts  of  both. 
AUyn's  son/'  '>     At  last  I  spoke.     **  Tell  me  all  that  has  hap- 

There  was  no  need  to  say  the  other.    I  think  ^  pened  ?" 
my  heart  would  never  have  beaten  again  \t  one^      It  was  done  in  few  words.    Edward's  state- 
hope  had  not  held  it.  <  ment  had  been  substantially  correct,  saving 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  all  true?"  <  the  name  of  one  of  the  injured  party.     The 

"  About  the  other  man  they  were  not  just  j  young  Englishman  who  was  traveling  with  his 
certain.  Maybe  it  was  one  of  the  English  \  father  and  mother,  had  been  taken  up  appar^ 
gentlemen."  I  ently  lifeless ;    but    prompt  restoratives  had 

**  Let  me  go  up  stairs."  i  been  applied,  and  he  was  alive,  and  the  doctors 

Edward  carried  me  up  and  laid  me  on  the  (  had  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery  if  no  internal 
bed.  I  remember  their  white,  anxious  faces  '-  injuries  had  been  sustained, 
all  about  me,  and  how  their  half-whispered  [  Mrs.  Allyn  and  Florence  had  only  fallen  a 
words  floated  round  me.  *'  We  shouldn't  have  ;  few  feet,  and  were  slightly  bruised.  Henry 
told  her.  Of  course  she  wasn't  strong  enough  5  ^ras  severely,  but  not  dangerously  so. 
to  bear  it."  And  I  lay  there,  only  knowing  \  **0h,  Constance,  I  never  felt  as  I  did  at  that 
that  I  felt  very  cold,  and  that  a  great  and  ter-  c  terrible  moment,  the  awftil  force  and  meaning 
rible  blow  had  fallen  on  me.  ^  of  those  words,  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 

So,  an  hour,   perhaps,  went  by,  and  then  <  death.' " 
Lou's  voice  sprang  out  in  a  great  cry  and  ex-  v      Perhaps,  in  the  great,  exultant  joy  of  tlhtot 
nltation  of  delight,  as  she  stood  by  the  win-  ^  b^w  life,  we  both  needed  this  thought  of  ^airh 
dow — **  Oh,  here's  Mr.  Wilbur  coming  into  the  I  to  calm  and  sober  us.     I  knew  he  felt  tlrf*  as 
gate !"  }  well  as  I,  by  the  silence  that  fell  into  his 

The  words  gave  me  new  life.     I  sprang  up  <  words — a  silence  broken  only  by  tender  caresses, 
from  the  bed — I  inished  down  the  stairs  with  ^      At  last  he  spoke.     "  Does  my  litUe^  girl  know 
feet  that  did  not  feel  them — and  only  with  a  ^  how  long  my  heart  has  been  hungering  for 
great  hungry  longing  to  look  upon  his  face  i  this  ?" 
once  more — ^to  know  that  he  lived.  >      **  No ;  why — "  I  didn't  go  on. 

I  met  him  at  the  front  door,  and,  forgetting  c  '*  Because  I  thought,  that  you  never  could 
everything  but  my  great  joy,  I  sobbed  out —  l  belong  to  me — that  your  heart  was  another's." 
<*  Oh,  thank  God !  thank  God  I"  <      "How  came    you    to    think  scr'    greatly 

Graham  Wilbur  put  his  arms  about  me,  and  \  startled, 
drew  me  into  the  parlor.  He  sat  down  on  the  ^  And  then,  in  a  few  words,  h«  told  me  of  the 
■ofa  and  held  and  strained  me  to  his  heart.  I  interview  he  had  one  noon  wilb  Lucy  Allyn. 
For  awhile  he  did  not  speak ;  at  last  the  words  >  And  then  there  came  a  neeessity  for  me  to 
oame,  shaken  as  trees  are  shaken  to  and  fro  in  i  reveal  all  which  had  tran)spired  betwixt  the 
mighty  tempests — "  Constance,  do  yon  really  ;  Judge  and  myself  on  his  first  visit  to  onr 
care  so  much  for  me  as  this  ?"  ^  bouse. 

And  that  great  joy  of  knowing  that  he  lived  \  Graham  Wilbur  knew  Lncy  AUyn's  father 
swallowed  up  everything — maidenly  shame  and  <  well ;  he  knew,  also,  that  she  had  a  splendid 
womanly  pride ;  I  only  clung  to  him,  and,  \  dowry  at  her  marriage^  and  that  the  Judge 
through  the  shiverin|;   and  convulsive  sobs,  \  soon  after  was  involved  in  some  ];>ecani«ry 
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embarrasBments,  out  of  which  th«  irealthy  old  <  husband  has^erected  for  us ;  and  here  ih%  day* 
banker  had  assisted  him — though  he  believed  S  go  over  my  head  in  the  shelter  of  such  perfect 
there  had  been,  for  a  short  time,  some  misun-  I  lore,  in  the  midst  of  such  peace,  and  loTe»  and 
derstanding  betwixt  the  gentlemen  ;  but  it  was  >  blessedness,  that  it  seemed  as  though  mj  U^ 
adjusted  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  he  ^  must  needs  be  one  continual  ThanksgiYing  ia 
knew  that  none  of  the  family  were  acquainted  ^  Qod,  the  Giyer  of  all  these  gifts, 
with  the  real  facts.  \     Graham,  my  dear  husband,  has  been  better 

«  And  we  will  not  speak  of  it  again."  <  than  the  dreams  of  my  youth,  the  ideal  of  my 

*<  Never,  Constance.  You  will  call  me  now  S  womanhood,  and  I  pray  daily  our  Father  in 
by  that  name  which  is  your  right"  I  Heaven  that  I  may  be  to  him  that  best,  holiest 

<<  Graham  1"     It  has  grown  very  sweet  and  ^  gift  of  His  to  any  man — a  true  and  loving  wife* 
familiar  to  my  lips  now,  but  then  it  was  not  at  ^  his  chiefest  joy  in  happiness,  his  comfort  in 
home    there,    and    I    whispered    it    low   and  i  affliction,  his  rest  and  rejoicing  at  all  times, 
timidly.  \     My  family  and  Florence  are  with  us.    Edward 

One  question  more  I  asked  as  we  sat  there  ^  is  finishing  nobly  his  last  year  at  Yale, 
alone.  "You  remember  that  afternoon  when  >  I  fancy,  sometimes,  that  the  heart  of  my 
we  had  our  first  long  talk,  and  you  sat  by  my  }  sweet  niece,  Florence  Wilbur,  finds  a  melody  ia 
bedside  and  watched  me  fall  asleep  ?  Did  you  i  the  sound  of  my  brother's  name,  which  is  never 
put  your  arms  around  me,  and  your  face  down  I  awakened  by  any  other,  and  that  the  fair  girl- 
to  mine,  or  was  it  a  dream  7"  I  could  never  <  face  rises  sometimes  before  the  student,  and 
tell.  s  blurs  the  pages  and  his  books. 

An  arch  smile  flickered  about  the  lips,  and  ^     But  the  young  hearts  hold  their  secret  fast, 
up  into  the  dark,  deep  eyes.     "  It  was  not  a  ^  and  time  only  will  reveal  it. 
dream,  Constance."  S     So>  the  lights  and  the  shadows  have  eems 

And  then  Aunt  Abbie  came  into  the  parlor.  ^  and  gone  over  my  life  as  the  days  "  oome  and 
I  learned  afterward  she  had  followed  me  down  ^  go,"  with  their  swift,  noiseless  feet  over  our 
stairs,  and  seeing  my  meeting,  retreated,  guess-  >  lives,  as  the  shuttles  "  come  and  go  "  thron|^ 
ing  somewhat  of  the  state  of  things,  and  had  r  the  looms  of  human  life,  weaving  that  great, 
prevented  any  of  the  family  from  intruding  <  mysterious  pattern  which  God*s  eyes  shall 
upon  us.  ^S  behold  to  all  eternity — as  the  years  **■  come  and 

Her  first  question  was  of  the  accident,  and  S  go/'  dropping  gifts  and  graves  all  along  their 
Edward,  and  Grace,  and  Lou  were  summoned  ^  paths,  and  speaking  to  all  human  hearts  that 
to  hear  the  details,  though  the  result  was  not ;  old,  sublime  lesson  their  lips  have  proolauned 
so  bad  as  they  had  anticipated.  And  then  5  unchanging  amid  all  the  changes  through  which 
Graham  Wilbur  rose  to  go,  for  it  would  not  do  \  they  walk  the  earth — ^that  old  teaching  of  t^ 
to  remain  longer  from  his  friends  at  this  crisis ;  \  Royal  Israelite,  **  Fear  God  and  keep  his  eom- 
but  before  he  left  he  acquainted  my  family,  in  5  mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
his  strong,  earnest  way,  with  the  knowledge  < 
which  had  just  oome  to  both  our  hearts. 

There  was  some  surprise,  but  more  tears —  I 
tears  that  were  gladness  and  congratulations,  i 

for  none  could  know  Graham  Wilbur  and  not  i  -^    REFLECTION. 

love  him.  S      Thb  spirit  of  the  past  is  like  an  ever-moTing 

■  ^  stream,  whose   murmuring   melody  is  never 

\  silent ;  every  breath  stirs  it,  and  leaves  a  traes 

I  have  little  else  to  write.  Graham  Wilbur  c  behind;  every  sunbeam  is  mirrored  upon  it; 
and  I  were  married  in  the  following  autumn.  <  he  requires  but  little  extraneous  aid,  and  de- 
Judge  Allyn's  family  was  present,  saving  his  <  pends  chiefly  on  himself;  he  can  clothe  hii 
daughter.  She  accepted  an  invitation  from  her  >  pictures  in  the  moonlight,  or  in  the  red  mantk 
mother's  sister  to  visit  her  at  the  South,  and  >  of  sunset,  and  allure  tones  never  heard  before 
before  she  returned  was  married  to  a  rich  ^  from  invisible  harps,  with  which  angels  and 
planter.  i  gentle  spirits  descend,  and  greet  every  listener 

Her  pride,  doubtless,  was  wounded  at  Gra-  ^,  as  a  brother — whilst  he,  very  often  not  per- 
ham  Wilbur's  choice,  but  her  heart  suffered  no  \  ceiving  ftrom  whence  comes  this  heavenly 
JM^n.  ^  greeting,  and  deeming  it  from  earth,  looks  tor 

For  ourselves,  we  live  in  Beachwood,  not  far  5  it  there,  and  thus  the  sweet  harmony  is  heard 
firom  the  sea,  in  the  beautiful  cottage  home  my  i  no  more,  and  he  is  alone. 
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EVENING. 

BT  XB8.  C.  MARIl.  M^NDOH. 

Oh,  rarest  of  tXi  gentle  forms 
That  ever  trembled  io  earth's  storms  I 
Oh,  bluest  of  all  loving  eyes 
That  erer  woke,  in  sad  surprise, 
To  haman  sins  and  miseries  I 
Oh,  Imsting  heart  and  sweet  yonng  brow, 
How  pale  and  silent  are  ye  now  I 
How  still  those  little  dove-like  hands 
That  fluttered  through  the  shining  strands, 
And  laid  the  soft,  rich  golden  bands, 
Aronnd  that  perfect  head — 
Now  lying  cold  and  dead ! 
Sweet  love,  long  years  have  passed  away 
Since  that  delicious  Sabbath-day, 
When  you  and  I  together  stood 
Within  the  holy  solitude 
Of  the  tall,  grand,  primeval  wood ; 
Tou  I  remised  there  to  be  my  bride. 
And,  darling,  I  would  fain  have  died 
To  shield  from  sorrow  that  dear  heart, 
So  soon  to  quiver  'n6ath  the  smart 
Of  cruel  Envy's  venomed  darL 
Ah,  me !  how  frail  we  are,  how  weak ! 
Grim  Falsehood's  fiery,  falcon  beak 
Bent  the  bright  tissue  we  had  wove — 
The  web  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  love, 
And  then  you  died,  my  tender  dove, 
You  oalmly  died, 
My  angel-bride. 
And  I  lived  on,  oh,  God,  lived  on 
In  the  great  thronging  world  alone  I 
The  joy  of  life  forever  gone. 
In  that  terrific  earthquake  shock 
I  sought  the  refuge  of  that  Rock 
Whose  shade  is  blessedness  and  rest 
To  all  the  weary  aod  distrest 
There  fiowed  the  healing  stream  of  Life, 
I  drank,  and  rose  to  Join  the  strife 
Of  sowing  good  where  ill  was  rifb. 
God  blessed,  and  made  my  spirit  strong; 
I've  labored  patiently  and  long, 
And  oonquered  many  a  giant  wrong. 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  bent; 
My  work  is  done,  the  day  is  spent) 
The  stars  shine  in  the  firmament. 
The  brow  you  loved  is  wrinkled  now. 
The  hair  you  praised  is  fiecked  with  snow. 
The  firm,  free  step  is  weak  and  slow; 
But,  as  the  day  fades  into  night, 
For  me  still  beams  a  cloudless  light 
To  cheer  me  through  this  wreck  and  blight 
My  heart  is  fresh  with  morning  dew. 
For  I  have  kept  my  faith  to  you. 
In  thought  and  deed  true,  always  true. 
And  well  I  know  the  bride  I  seek, 
When  my  dull  ears  shall  hear  her  speak, 
And  from  my  eyes  the  mist  shall  flee, 
Will  stretch  her  xadiant  anna  to  me 


And  say  "I  take  this  perfEwt  truth 

In  place  of  beauty,  strength,  and  youth." 

And  so,  my  long-lost  angel-bride 

Shall  beckon  me  across  the  tide. 

And  greet  me  on  the  other  side. 

L<mgtooody  Uo,,  Feb,  SOth,  1860. 


INTEEEST. 


How  many  people  in  the  country  have  found 
out  the  truth  of  the  following,  by  Henry  Ward 
B'eecher : 

"No  blister  draws  sharper  than  interest 
does.  Of  all  industries,  none  is  comparable  to 
that  of  interest.  It  works  day  and  night,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul.  It  has  no  sound  in  its 
footsteps,  but  travels  fast.  It  gnaws  a  man's 
substance  with  invisible  teeth.  It  binds  in- 
dustry with  its  film,  as  a  fly  is  bound  upon  a 
spider's  web.  Debt  rolls  a  man  over  and  over, 
binding  him  hand  and  foot,  and  letting  him 
hang  upon  the  fatal  mesh  until  the  long-legged 
interest  devours  him.  There  is  no  crop  that 
can  aff'ord  to  pay  interest  on  money  on  a  farm. 
There  is  but  one  thing  raised  on  a  farm  like  it, 
and  that  is  the  Canadian  thistle,  which  swarms 
new  plants  every  time  you  bleed  its  roots, 
whose  blossoms  are  prolific,  and  every  one  the 
father  of  a  million  seeds.  Every  leaf  is  an 
awl,  every  branch  a  pear,  and  every  single 
plant  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field 
full  of  them  is  like  an  armed  host.  The  whole 
plant  is  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse.  And 
yet  a  farmer  had  better  make  his  bed  of  Cana- 
dian thistles,  than  attempt  to  lie  at  ease  upon 
interett," 


ENVY. 

When  a  statue  bad  been  erected,  by  hie 
feUow-ciiiiene  of  Thasos,  to  Theagenes,  a 
celebrated  victor  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  we  are  told  that  it  excited  so  strongly 
the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he 
went  to  it  every  night,  and  endeavored  to 
throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows,  till  at  last, 
unfortunately  successful,  he  was  able  to  re- 
move it  fh>m  its  pedestal,  and  was  crushed  to 
death  beneath  it  on  iu  fall.  This,  if  we  con- 
sider the  self-consuming  misery  of  envy.  Is 
truly  what  happens  to  every  envious  man. 
He  may  throw  down  his  rival's  glory ;  but  he 
is  crushed  in  his  own  soul  beneath  the  glory 
which  he  overituiis. 
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"WANTED,    INFORMATION."  |  Periiaps  you  irete  looking  down  into  the  dark 

>  green  water,  w.i  le  your  thoughts  reverted  to 

>  the  old  cahin — ^to  the  sloping  fields — the  well- 
"  WANTED:   Information  concerning  OLI- ^  trinuned  hedge.     The  sun  nerer  shone  brighter; 

VER  O'LEARY,  by  his  sister  MARY.  Oliver  >  the  cattle  were  never  more  sober,  or  the  song 
worked  for  Peter  Peterson  at  the  baking  busi-  I  of  the  lark  louder,  or  clearer,  or  sweeter,  nor 
ness,  ten  years  ago,  in  this  city.  He  is,  or  ]  the  eyes  of  those  you  loved  kinder — ^they  looked 
was,  a  rather  stout,  blue-eyed,  brown -haired,  I  in  yours  so  steadfastly  that  your  own  became 
round-faced,  contented-looking  boy  of  six-  >  dim.  Ah,  well !  you  were  young — a  mere  boy 
teen ;  generally  wore  a  smile,  displaying  irre-  >  of  sixteen.  But  perhaps  you  were  ashamed  of 
gular,  but  very  white  teeth ;  had  a  habit  of  i  your  tears — perhaps  you  thought  them  un- 
holding  his  head  well  up,  and  stepped  out  \  manly — perhaps  you  were  such  a  coward  (I 
firmly.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  engaged  )  know  it  is  the  commonesli  thing  in  the  world) 
in  the  confectionery  business  in  Cincinnati.  (  that  you  could  not  bear  to  be  called  a  coward. 
Any  information  concerning  him  will  be  grate-  >  and  so  learned  to  jeer  at  those  who  shed  more 
fully  remembered  by  his  sister  Mary,  No.  40  >  tears  than  yourself. 
House.     Cincinnati  papers  please  copy,**       >      Or  did  you  meet  the  comnu>n  fate  of  the  un- 

Fortunate  Oliver !  to  be  thus  inquired  after  j  protected  ?  Did  imposition  drive  you  to  think- 
by  an  affectionate  sister.  I  suppose  she  is,  \  ing — something  entirely  new  to  you — till  yon 
like  yourself,  blue-eyed,  and  round-faced,  with  j  felt  your  nails  sinking  into  your  palms,  and  your 
rich  brown  hair  and  the  whitest  of  teeth,  and —  \  teeth  into  your  lip  ?  That,  too,  has  been  ex- 
very  contented  looking.  How  I  would  like  to  i  perienced  by  young  people  who  ♦*  generally 
see  your  sister,  Oliver !  But  you  had  best  j  wore  a  smile."  And  when  you  worked  for 
hasten  to  her  with  the  desired  information.  >  Peter  Peterson,  the  baker,  "  ten  years  ago,  in 
She  will  want  to  know  how  you  have  passed  j  this  city,"  did  you  fare  well?  did  the  new  world 
the  last  ten  years ;  whether  you  are  married,  \  only  greet  you  warmly  so  long  as  you  were 
and  if  so,  how  many  children  you  have,  and  \  obliged  to  stand  up  before  the  bake-oven ;  and 
what  your  wife  looks  like ;  and  if — \f  you  are  >  when  your  work  was  over,  had  you  a  mere  rug 
happy ;  and  why  you  did  not  write  in  the  years  >  to  wrap  around  you  in  the  coldest  of  winter 
past.  Make  haste,  Oliver,  for  it  may  bo  that  >  nights — either  that  or  a  lean-to  near  the  bake- 
she  brings  you  a  message  from  your  old  father  \  oven — and  all  because  you  were  unacquainted 
and  mother,  who  have  been  wondering  and  J  with  the  "ways"  of  the  country? 
grieving  at  your  silence  these  many  years,  and  \  Or  had  you  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear,  and 
who  are  still  looking  for  your  return  with  the  >  good  wages,  which  you  spent  freely,  very 
same  smile,  the  same  fresh  cheeks,  and  the  ^  freely,  after  promising  faithfully  to  help  your 
proud  head  you  carried  to  the  water^s  edge  ^  family,  forgetting  even  to  return  the  money 
wit^  a  "firm  step"  when  they  bade  you  good  ^  which  they  paid  for  your  passage,  and  the 
bye  at  Belfast,  or  Cork,  or  Dublin,  or  Derry —  \  pound  your  oldest  sister  gave  you  unknown  to 
n^  matter  which — for  it  appears  that  the  \  all  the  world,  except  her  lover — did  j'ou  forget 
parents  of  an  absent  child  always  remember  it  \  them  all,  and  learn  to  stand  on  the  street  cor- 
as  they  beheld  it  last :  it  never  grows  old  to  )  ners  with  a  cigar  in  your  mouth,  your  hands 
them  any  more  than  the  lisping  babe,  which  is  >  in  your  pockets,  and  your  hat  cocked  on  one 
laid  down  with  folded  hands,  the  picture  of  \  side — a  would-be-rowdy  ?  Because  I  am  as 
innocence,  whilst  the  parents  fold  down  a  leaf  \  anxious  for  information  as  your  sister, 
where  a  certain  promise  is  given,  and  with  it  a  >  Information,  Ah,  therpitis  !  I  only  observe 
prayer  to  their  hearts.  Ten  years,  Oliver  I  It  >  it  now.  Your  sister  only  solicits  information 
is  a  long  time.  You  must  have  changed  very  >  concerning  you.  Does  she  doubt  yonr  respeot- 
TOUch ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  your  pa-  \  ability  ?  Is  it  possible  she  can  doubt  yonr 
rents'  eyes  are  as  dim  with  tears  to-day,  as  they  \  honesty — ^your  perseverance — ^your  manliness, 
were  when  they  prayed  for  yonr  safe  journey  \  Oliver  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  after  crossing  the 
den  years  ago.  \  ocean,  wishing  to  see  you,  she  yet  fears  to  meet 

Doubtless,  you  "  came  out  alone."  No,  not  \  you  until  she  is  informed  of  your  past  life  ? 
altogether  alone.  I  am  very  sure  you  had  the  >  How  are  you  going  to  answer  her?  Will  you 
prayers  of  your  family.  But  I  am  wondering  ^  invite  her  to  look  at  an  unspotted  reputation 
whether  you  forgot  them  after  the  crying  spell )  and  uncarpeted  floors — at  bare  walls  and  con- 
you  indulged  in  when  you  thought  no  human  >  tented  faces  ?  or  will  your  children  mimie  her 
eye  observed  you — by  the  taffrail,  quite  likely,  l  step,  her  look,  and  her  language,  while  you 
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inm  to  yoar  scornful  irife  with  the  remark, 
**  We'll  have  to  put  up  with  her."  | 

After  all,  it  ib  possible  your  sister  will  never  \ 
reoeive  any  information  from  you.  The  dis-  I 
tance  between  you  and  her  may  be  more  than 
the  length  of  the  land.  It  is  amongst  the  possi- 
l^ilities  that  you  have  battled  manfully  until  | 
the  waves  of  oppression  have  gone  over  you  ; 
relentlessly ;  that  the  tempter  has  led  you  { 
downward  to  a  degraded,  unknown  end ;  that  | 
you  are  toiling  to-day,  heart-sick,  yearning  for  j 
i\ympathy,  weary  of  life ;  that  you  are  so  < 
happy  in  the  bosom  of  your  family  that  you  i 
scarce  remember  your  native  land  even  in  your  | 
dreams ;  that  you  only  desire  **  good  news  ] 
from  home"  to  be  "the  happiest  man  alive."  '. 
Which  of  all  these  approaches  nearest  the  | 
truth  ?  WANTED :  Information  concerning  I 
Oliver  O'Leary.  < 


StiU  be  their  influence  round  oor  ways, 

Till  all  oar  days  are  holy  days, 

And  all  oar  eoogs  ai:e  songs  of  praise. 

Till  andemeath  the  groves  of  palm, 
'Mid  Sabbath  airs  serenely  calm, 
We  sing  in  Heaven  ouxjirat  glad  Ptalm! 
Bavcnna,  0. 


THE    FIRST    PSALM. 

BT  HELEK  L.  BOSTWICK. 

The  hashed  air  parts  with  quivering  thrill — 
A  sound  scarce  wakes  that  scarce  is  still. 
When  roof  and  nave  with  music  1111. 

The  very  motes  that  swim  the  air. 
The  dust  upon  the  chancel  stair 
With  rise  and  fall,  its  beatings  share. 

Grave  faees,  scarce  before  unbent 
From  week-day  dreams  of  cent-per-eent, 
Of  bond  and  mortgage,  tax  and  rent ; 

Even  darker  visages,  debased. 

Where  Vice  keeps  fearftil  balance  traced — 

Of  Spirit^s  want)  and  Body's  waste, 

Grow  softer,  kindlier,  as  they  hear 
The  mellowing  notes  fall  strangely  clear 
Upon  the  Spirits'  purer  ear. 

Gay  women  drop  the  worldly  mood 
In  which,  an  hour  ago,  they  stood 
Before  their  mirrors,  unsubdued. 

Young  childhood,  rapt  and  reverent,  seems 
To  catch  Devotion  from  the  themes, 
And  with  a  wondering  fervor,  deems 

That  they,  who  pour  such  tunefbl  flow. 
Are  nearer  Heaven  than  those  below, 
By  more  titan  twenty  sturs  will  show. 

Sabbath  and  nrasio !    Cup  and  wine ! 
As  fM^cious  drops  in  crystal  shine, 
Bach  makes  the  other  more  divine. 


LETTERS    TO    THE    GIBLS. 

BY  AUNT   HATTIB. 
No.  XL 

I  rsBL  depressed  this  morning !  I  have  been 
thinking  about  my  "  Letters  to  the  Girls,"  and 
questioning,  have  they  done,  or  will  they  do 
any  good  ?  Will  one  daughter  be  more  thought-v 
Cul  and  loving  to  her  parents ;  will  one  sister 
be  more  kind  to  her  brother ;  or  one  impulse  of 
charity,  disinterestedness,  or  resolution  to  try 
to  do  right,  spring  up  in  the  breast  of  any, 
from  thoughts  to  which  my  pen  has  given 
utterance?  But,  in  the  gloom  and  sadness,  a 
picture  rises  up  before  me.  There  is  a  still, 
placid  lake,  smooth,  unruf9ed,  blue  as  the  sky 
above  it,  and  a  fair,  sandy  beach,  girdling  it 
like  a  frame  of  silver.  A  little  back,  is  a  bat- 
tlement of  lofty  gray  rocks,  gradually  descend- 
ing to  their  base,  and  on  the  top  of  them  stands 
a  child,  with  her  apron  full  of  pebbles.  Per- 
severingly  she  casts  one  after  another  toward 
the  waters ;  some  lodge  against  the  bushes,  in 
the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  others  scatter  here 
and  there  upon  the  beach,  but  at  last  one  reaches 
the  lake;  a  fluttering  and  sparkling  of  the  drops, 
a  slight  ripple,  then  wave  after  wave  curving 
outward,  till  the  smooth,  mirror-like  waters 
become  corrugated,  as  if  breathed  upon  by  the 
breath  of  the  wind. 

The  picture  comforts  me :  I  have  thrown  my 
pebbles  of  thought  here  and  there,  and  some 
will  lie  unheeded,  others  sink  in  the  sand  of 
shallow  minds,  and  be  covered  deep  by  the 
rubbish  of  worldly  mindedness  and  vanity ;  but, 
perhaps,  a  few  will  reach  the  clear  placid  lake 
of  thought  in  some  soul,  and  stir  up  the  calm 
listless  drops  into  such  energetic  action,  that 
they  will  swell  and  diverge,  compass  the  whole 
life,  and  even  reach  the  waters  Uiat  flow  in  th« 
river  of  Death. 

I  know  we  cannot  realize  the  importance, 
sometimes,  of  even  a  trifling  word  or  act,  for- 
gotten in  an  hour : — A  mother  reads  a  touching 
story,  with  a  moral  weU  illustrated  and  de* 
veloped ;  she  feels,  for  the  moment,  the  import** 
anoe  of  it  deeply,  and  she  calls  her'  little  son 
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to  her,. and  we&tes  it  in  some  childish  story. 
He  listens  to  it  irith  upturned  face,  and,  as  the 
tears  well  into  his  clear,  blue  eyes,  she  hopes 
he  has  understood  and  grasped  it — ^but  she  fears 
not,  as  he  bounds  off  to  his  play,  at  the  close, 
apparently  as  thoughtless  as  the  bird  upon  the 
bushes.  That  mother,  with  the  falling  of  the 
leaf,  lays  her  weary  head  upon  her  pillow,  never 
more  to  rise  on  earth,  and  her  son  goes  on  to 
manhood;  but  the  seed  is  in  his  soul,  and, 
though  amid  all  untoward  surroundings,  it  will 
bud  and  develop,  and  throw  out  some  goodly 
branches,  that  will  prove  a  comfort  and  shade 
to  many  a  fainting  traveler  on  earth's  high- 
way. Another  case.  A  shy,  sensitive  little 
girl,  comes  to  school;  it  is  composition-day, 
and  hers  is  a  doxen  rhymes.  They  are  very 
good  for  such  a  child,  but  a  few  thoughtless 
schoolmates  smile,  and  the  startled,  trembling 
one,  looks  up  in  time  to  catch  it  all.  As  she 
moves  from  her  seat,  at  close  of  school,  some 
bold,  impudent  girl,  whispers  in  her  ear ;  ♦*  Call 
that  poetry,  do  you  ?"  and  ends  with  a  taunt- 
ing laugh.  It  is  all  over  with  her  now !  God 
made  her  a  poet,  but  her  songs  will  be  unwrit- 
ten, or  else  stealthily  hid  in  some  drawer,  to 
gladden  no  eye  but  her  own. 

The  morning-glories  twine  about  my  window, 
and  their  blossoms  of  pink  and  purple  and  blue, 
with  their  drapery  of  heart-shaped  leaves,  glad- 
den my  waking  morning  glance ;  and,  though 
their  glories  fade  long  ere  night,  yet  their  curv- 
ing stems  and  rounded  leaves  give  me  pleasure 
for  each  glance  through  the  day.  I  love  it  bet- 
ter than  all  vines,  and  why  ?  With  every  bud, 
stem,  and  blossom,  are  woven  the  words  of  a 
iweet  poem;  and  it  matters  not  how  sad,  or 
eare-laden,  or  discouraged  I  feel,  one  glance 
will  bring  them  rhyming  through  my  thoughts, 
and  for  the  present  moment  the  burdens  of  life 
mre  forgotten.  How  much  of  sweetness  I  should 
have  lost,  if  just  that  one  poem  had  never  been 
written,  will  give  a  small  weight  to  the  scale, 
to  tell  how  muoh  the  world  lost  by  those  trifling 
things — a  few  smiles,  and  a  taunting  laugh. 
And  so  it  is  all  through  life !  Only  God  can  see 
the  actions,  often  minute  ones,  reaching  down 
through  all  time,  and  linking  in  with  each 
other,  and  sometimes  upholding  events  so  stu- 
^ndous,  that  earth  cannot  measure  their  mag- 
nitude. That  you,  dear  girls,  have  this  advan- 
tage—most of  you  have  a  long  unacted  future 
before  you — these  letters  have  been  writen.  You 
will  be  tempted  to  seek  the  pleasure  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  fbrgetfbl  that  mere  pleasure, 
sought  for  itself,  is  effervescent,  and  vanishes 
with  the  using:  but,  in  doing  one's  duty,  and 


in  self-denial,  the  particles  of  happiness  become 
so  absorbed  and  retained — though  often  for  the 
present  time  hid  under  a  bitter  taste,  that  tkty 
yield  sweets  for  memory,  for  the  whole  life. 

I  feel  that  I  have  written  a  rambling,  di»* 
connected  letter,  just  as  we  spend  the  last  honr 
with  a  friend  before  a  long  voyage — a  thought 
in  broken  words,  half  expressed,  an  abrupt 
reminder,  a  yearning  solicitude  reaching  into 
the  future,  and  then  a  tearful,  painful  regret, 
as  the  boat  glides  away  f^om  shore,  that  to  mtich 
has  been  unsaid.  Thus  I  bid  you  adieu,  witk 
a  reverent  **God  bless  you"  upon  my  lips 

JBerea,  Ohio, 


THE  SENSELESS  AND  THE  SENSmVlB  Df 
CONTACT. 

VuLOAB  people  go  through  life,  nnintehtioa- 
ally  and  ignorantly  sticking  pins  into  more  sen- 
sitive natures,  at  every  turn.  Ton,  my  fHend, 
accidentally  meet  an  old  sohool  companion. 
You  think  him  a  low-looking  fellow  as  could 
well  be  seen.  But,  you  say  to  him  kindly,  that 
you  are  happy  to  see  him  looking  so  well.  He 
replies  to  you  with  a  confounded  candor,  '*I 
cannot  say  that  of  you ;  you  are  looking  very 
old  and  careworn."  The  boor  did  not  mean  to 
say  anything  disagreeable.  It  was  pore  want 
of  discernment.  It  was  simply  that  he  is  not 
a  gentleman,  and  never  ean  be  made  one. 
**  Your  daughter,  poor  thing,  is  getting  hardly 
any  partners,"  said  a  vulgar  rich  woman  to  an 
old  lady  in  a  ball-room ;  **  it  is  really  very  bad 
of  the  young  men."  The  vulgar  rich  woman 
fancied  she  was  making  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic remark.  It  Ib^ to  be  recorded,  that-somo- 
times  such  remarks  have  their  origin  not  in 
ignorance,  but  in  intentional  malignity.  Mr. 
Snarling,  of  this  neighborhood,  deals  in  such. 
He  sees  a  man  looking  cheerful  after  dinner, 
and  laughing  heartily.  Mr.  Snarling  exclaims, 
** Bless  me,  how  flushed  you  are  getting!  Did 
any  of  your  relations  die  of  apoplexy  ?"  If  yon 
\  should  cough  in  the  unhappy  wretch's  pre- 
\  sence,  he  will  ask,  with  an  anxious  look,  if 
j  there  is  consumption  in  your  family.  And  he 
(  will  receive  your  •  negative  answer  with  an 
ominous  shake  of  his  head.  **I  am  sorry  to 
hear,"  says  Mr.  Snarling,  the  week  after  your 
new  horse  comes  home,  **I  am  sorry  to  hear 
about  that  animal  proving -such «  bad  bargain. 
I  was  sure  the  dealer  would  ch  At  you."  **  It  was 
very  sad,  Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Snarling,  «*  that  yoe 
could  not  get  that  parish  which  you  wanted." 
He  shakes  his  head,  and  kindly  adds,  **espe- 
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tUMy  M  you  were  so  y^j  anxiooB  to  get  it.*' 
<*  I  read  the  December  number  of  Frcuir,  (in 
irliicli  you  have  an  article,")  says  the  fellow, 
'<  and  of  all  the  contemptible  rubbish  that  erer ! 
was  printed,  that  was  decidedly  the  worst." 
You  cannot  refrain  from  the  retort,  **  Yes,  it  • 
was  Tery  stupid  of  the  editor  to  refuse  that; 
article  you  sent  him ;  it  would  haye  raised  the  ; 
character  of  the  magaiine."    Snarling's  face  \ 
grows  blue :  he  was  not  aware  that  you  knew 
80    much.     Neyer    mind    poor    Snarling :    he ! 
punishes  himself  rery  severely.    Only  a  man  ' 
who  is  Tery  unhappy  himself,  will  go  about  | 
doing  all  he  can  to  make  others  unhappy.    And 
gradually  Snarling  is  understood,   and  then 
Snarling  is  shunned. 


ye  know  that  painter  chap,"  said  the  uncon- 
sciously keen  critic,  as  he  prepared  to  more 
off,  **jest  tell  him — but  it's  no  use,"  he  said, 
lowering  his  Toice,  <*  that's  a  good  enough  city 
prairie  1" 


A    WESTERN    CRITICISM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  nar-  ! 
rates  the  following  shrewd  criticism  passed  by 
a  rough  western  man  on  a  Prairie  Picture : 

A   few  mornings   ago,   as  I  was   standing; 
admiring — as  I  confess  myself  quite  fond  of  j 
doing — that  beautiful  deer  group,  a  tall,  unmis- 
takably Western  man  came  behind  me,  and  I 
looked  over  my  shoulder.     I  noticed  at  once 
the  quick  stoppage  of  breathing ;  but,  to  my ; 
surprise,  the  stop  was  short,  and  something ; 
like  a  laugh  quickly  succeeded.     Looking  up, 
I  saw  a  yellow  face  oyerspreading  with  a  smile, 
and  there  was  a  decided  twinkle  in  the  eye : 

"Tshaw!"  said  he,  "that's  no  pictur,  after! 
all.     That  ain*t  no  fair  representation." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "that  struck  me  as  being  a 
pretty  good  painting." 

<*  Maybe  it's  good  enough  for  9, painting f**  said  ; 
the  Western  man ;  "  I  don't  say  anything  agin  \ 
that ;  but  there  ncTer  was  no  scene  ediacktly  like  I 
it.    Jest  look  at  that  tall  rice  grass  up  there, 
and  then  the  fern  weeds  below — who  eyer  saw  • 
them  grow  together  ?    Why,  the  one  grows  on  ; 
wet,  and  the  other  on  dry  land.  But  that's  pretty 
wet  land,"  he  concluded,  "  and  jest  see  them 
■  deer's  feet — how  clean  they  be !    They  ought ! 
to  be  mud  up  to  their  knees :  and  at  the  gait ! 
they're  going  at,  they'd  be  spotted  with  mud  all ; 
oyer.    I  tell  ye,  when  I  went  to  that  country 
first,  the  men  sheered  me  sometimes,  driying ; 
their  wagons  on  to  a  wet  prairie,  but  they'd ; 
tell  me  it  was  all  right,  and  sure  enough  I  find 
good  bottom  a  foot  down.    Then  the  next  thing  \ 
X  knowed  they  would  be  giying  a  pretty  wide  \ 
berth  to  a  place  that  looked,  at  first  sight, 
edxacktly  like  the  other ;  and  I  soon  found  an 
easy  way  to  tell  was  by  the  grasses.    If  any  of  j 


LEAVES    AND    HOPES. 

BT  MART  Q.   LnfCOLK. 

Crash  the  dead  leayes  under  thy  feet — 

All  their  beauty  haa  faded  away 

In  the  gloom  of  this  drear  Norember  day, 

Gone  from  the  flowers  is  their  fragrance  sweeti 

Crush  Uavt9  and  hUftom*  under  thy  feet 

Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet — 
They  were  green  in  the  fair  spring  time; 
In  the  spriog  Ait  lo9€  waa  thine. 
Leavcafadedf  with  vowt  unktptf  are  m««<— 
Crush  the  dead  leayes  under  thy  feet 

Crush  the  dead  leayes  under  thy  feet, 

Crush  the  dear  hopes  that  have  lain  in  thy  heart; 

Hopes  of  thy  very  life  a  part — 

Memories  of  lore  that  did  not  last — 

Sun-bright  hours  that  lie  in  the  past — 

Tender  words  and  kisses  sweet; 

Crush  all  dead  leaves  beneath  thy  feet 

Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet; 
Leaves  will  be  green  in  the  fair  spring  time; 
Fresh  hopes  around  thy  heart  will  twine; 
Let  them  be  blossoms  of  Aiden's  birth, 
Blooming  in  beauty  above  the  Earth; 
Amaranths  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Knowing  neither  change  nor  death. 
Such  hopes  for  all  true  hearts  are  meet — 
Crush  the  dead  leaves  under  thy  feet 
Me^ordf  Minneeota, 


Peaisb,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its 
value  only  to  its  scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as 
it  becomes  vulgar,  and  will  no  longer  raise  ex- 
pectation, or  animate  enterprise.  It  is  here 
not  only  necessary,  that  wickedness,  even 
when  it  is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denied  ap- 
plause, but  that  goodness  be  commended  only 
in  proportion  to  its  degree ;  and  that  the  gar- 
lands due  to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind 
be  not  suffered  to  fade  upon  the  brow  of  him 
who  can  boast  only  petty  services  and  easy 
virtues.  .  .  .  The  real  satisfaction  which 
praise  can  afford  is  by  repeating  aloud  the 
whispers  of  conscience,  and  by  showing  us  that 
we  have  not  endeavored  to  deserve  well  in  vain. 
Every  other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  satire  and  reproach. — Johtuon. 
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INSTINCT  OF  LOWER  ANIMALS.  |       ADVICE  TO  LITERARY  ASPIRANTS. 

Thb  surprising  faculties  of  vultures  in  dis-  |  I  say,  then,  in  deep  earnestness,  to  every 
covering  carrion  has  been  a  subject  of  much  >  youth  who  hopes  or  desires  to  become  usefhl  to 
speculation,  as  to  whether  it  is  dependent  on  ^  his  race,  or  in  any  degree  eminent  through 
their  power  of  sight  or  of  scent.  It  is  not,  I  Literature,  seek,  first  of  all  things,  a  position 
however,  more  mysterious  that  the  unerring  I  of  pecuniary  independence :  learn  to  live  by 
certainty  and  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  >  the  labor  of  your  hands,  the  sweat  of  yonr 
minor  animals,  and  more  especially  insects,  >  face,  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  career 
in  warm  climates  congregate  around  the  offal  >  you  contemplate.  If  you  can  earn  but  three 
on  which  they  feed.  Circumstanced  as  they  j  shillings  a  day,  by  rugged  yet  moderate  toil* 
are,  they  must  be  guided  toward  their  object  I  learn  to  live  contentedly  on  two  shillings,  and 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  sense  of  \  so  preserve  your  mental  faculties  fresh  and 
smell ;  but  that  which  excites  astonishment  I  unworn  to  read,  to  observe,  to  think,  thus  pre* 
is  the  small  degree  of  odor  which  seems  to  )  paring  yourself  for  the  ultimate  path  you  have 
suffice  for  the  purpose ;  the  subtlety  and  rapid-  >  chosen.  At  length,  when  a  mind  crowded  with 
ity  with  which  it  traverses  and  impregnates  j  discovered  or  elaborated  truths  will  have  utter- 
the  air ;  and  the  keen  and  quick  perception  \  ance,  begin  to  write  sparingly  and  tersely  for 
with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  I  the  nearest  suitable  periodical— no  matter  how 
those  creatures.  The  instance  of  the  scaven-  I  humble  and  obscure — if  the  thought  is  in  you 
ger  beetles  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  the  \  it  will  find  its  way  to  those  who  need  it.  Seek 
promptitude  with  which  they  discern  the  ex-  s  not  compensation  for  this  utterance  until  com- 
istence  of  matter  suited  to  their  purposes,  >  pensation  shall  seek  you;  then  accept  it  if  an 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  hurry  to  it  >  object,  and  not  involving  too  great  sacrifices  of 
ftrom  all  directions,  often  from  distances  as  J  independence,  and  disregard  of  more  immediate 
extraordinary,  proportionably,  as  those  tra-  I  duties.  In  this  way  alone  can  something  like 
versed  by  the  eye  of  the  vulture.  In  one  >  the  proper  dignity  of  the  literary  character  be 
instance  of  a  dying  elephant,  life  was  barely  >  restored  and  maintained.  But  while  every 
extinct  when  the  flies,  not  one  of  which  was  >  man  who  either  is,  or  believes  himself  capable 
visible  a  moment  before,  arrived  in  clouds,  and  >  of  enlightening  others,  appears  only  anxious 
blackened  the  body  by  the  multitude ;  scarcely  j  to  sell  his  faculty  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
an  instant  was  allowed  to  elapse  from  the  <  for  the  largest  price,  I  cannot  hope  that  the 
commencement  of  decomposition;  no  odor  ot\  public  will  be  induced  to  regard  very  profoundly 
putrefaction  could  be  discerned  by  us  who  >  either  the  lesson  or  the  teacher. — Greeley, 
stood  close  by;  yet  some  peculiar   smell  of)  ^ 

mortality,  simultaneously  with  parting  breath,  > 

must  have  summoned  them  to  the  feast.  Ants  }  THRILLING  INCIDENT, 
exhibit  an  instinct  equally  surprising.  I  have  j  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  "  Grace 
sometimes  covered  up  a  particle  of  refined  (  Greenwood,"  at  Boston,  on  "  Heroism,"  she  re- 
sugar  with  paper,  in  the  centre  of  a  polished  (  ferred  to  an  incident  that  took  place  at  the  bum- 
table,  and  counted  the  number  of  minutes  s  ing  of  a  steamer  on  one  of  the  Western  lakes : 
T^lch  would  elapse  before  it  was  fastened  on  5  "Among  the  few  passengers  whose  courage 
by  the  small  black  ants  of  Ceylon,  and  a  line  >  and  presence  of  mind  rose  superior  to  the  perils 
formed  to  lower  it  safely  to  the  floor.  Here  was  ]  and  horrors  of  the  night,  was  a  mother,  who 
a  substance  which,  to  our  apprehension  at  5  succeeded  in  paving  her  two  children  by  means 
least,  is  altogether  inodorous,  and  yet  the  quick  ^  of  a  floating  settee.  While  they  were  in  the 
scent  of  smell  must  have  been  the  only  con-  \  water  the  mother  saw  a  man  swimming  toward 
ductor  of  the  ants.  It  has  been  observed  of  I  the  settee,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  graep  it, 
those  fishes  which  travel  over-land  on  the  eva-  i  she  cried,  *  Don't  take  it  away  firom  my  poor 
poration  of  the  ponds  in  which  they  live,  that  ?  little  children !'  The  man  made  no  answer, 
they  invariably  march  in  the  direction  of  the  $  yet  the  appeal  struck  home,  for,  by  the  light 
nearest  water ;  and  even  when  captured,  and  I  of  the  flaming  vessel  she  could  see  that  his 
placed  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  their  efforts  to  \  face  was  convulsed  by  the  struggle  between 
escape  are  always  made  toward  the  same  point.  )  the  mighty  primal  instinct  of  nature  and  some- 
Is  the  sense  of  smell  sufficient  to  account  for  >  thing  better  and  holier.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
this  display  of  instinct  in  them  ?  or  is  it  aided  >  ment.  He  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  groan  of 
by  special  organs  in  the  case  of  the  others  ? —  i  renunciation,  flung  himself  over  backward, 
jS^ir  J,  Emerson  TennenVs  Ceylon,  \  and  went  down." 
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"THE  BROWN  STONE  HOUSE." 

BT  TIROIKIA  r.  T0WV8BND. 

-  "1  like  to  stand  here  at  my  window,  and  look 
across  at  it,  with  its  great,  deep  windows,  its  bigh 
stone  steps,  and  the  big  lions  ready  to  spring  on 
either  side. 

"I  like  to  watob  the  shadows  as  they  gather 
ronnd,  and  half  fold  the  fWint  away  from  my  eyes, 
imd  then  to  see  the  servant  eome  and  light  np  the 
great  chandelier,  and  the  whole  room  flashes  out 
before  me,  if  I  happen  to  be  in  time — so  that  the 
serrant  hasn't  closed  the  blinds. 

"  I  like  that  little  girl  who  liyes  oyer  in  the  brown 
fftone  house;  I  like  her  sweet  face,  with  the  golden 
onrls  dropping,  like  a  thick  rain  of  sunbeams  all 
about  it.  What  pretty  soft  dresses  she  wears,  and 
sneh  dainty  little  aprons,  and  her  blue  eyes  look  so 
softly  out  of  the  flowers  and  laces  of  her  bonnet 
Bear  me !  she's  Just  about  my  age ;  and  I  bare  only 
an  old  brown  hood  and  a  calico  dress,  that's  been 
washed  so  many  times,  I  can  just  see  where  the 
sprigs  used  to  be ! 

''  This  morning — ^not  more  than  an  hour  ago— I 
saw  a  very  pleasant-looking  gentleman  run  up  the 
steps,  and  pull  the  bell,  and  in  a  moment  the  little 
girl  came  to  the  door,  in  her  blue  merino,  and  she 
elapped  her  hands,  and  said,  with  a  laugh  I've 
heard  ever  since,  *  Oh,  Unclet^eotge,  Uncle  Geor^^e — 
merry  Christmas !' 

"  And  the  gentleman  caught  up  the  little  girl  in 
his  arms.  '  Ah,  Ella,  you  rogue  V  he  said,  and  kissed 
herj  and  then  he  set  her  down,  and  took  some^ing 
out  of  his  pocket,  in  a  white  paper,  and  gave  it  to 
her;  and  she  gave  a  scream  of  delight,  and  then 
the  door  shut 

''How  I  wish  I  had  an  Uncle  George,  that  I 
oould  run  to  the  door,  and  wish  '  merry  pbristmas  V 
and  have  him  take  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  kiss  me 
like  that  I  don't  care  so  much  for  the  beautiful 
olothes,  and  the  great  warm  rooms,  though  these 
must  be  very  delightful  such  a  cold  morning  as 
this ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  somebody  take  me 
up,  and  love  me— -why,  the  tears  are  coming — I 
didn't  know  as  I  was  crying  I 

« Sometimes  the  little  girl  comes  and  stands  at 
the  window,  and  looks  across  here.  I  wonder  whi^t 
she  thinks  about  this  old  yellow  house,  with  its 
broken  panes  of  glass,  and  its  boards  swinging  in 
the  wind! 

"  I  wonder  if  she  ever  feels  sorry  for  the  little 
girl  wh9  stands  herey  with  only  her  poor  sick  mother 


to  love  her,  and  take  care  of  her,  by  sewing  from 
early  morning  away  into  the  night! 

"I  wanted  to  wish  mamma  'merry  Christmas' 
this  morning,  but  the  words  went  back  in  my  throat 
I  looked  in  her  face— it  was  so  pale  and  thin— and 
she  put  her  hand  on  her  side,  and  coughed. 

**  There !  the  little  girl  has  come  to  the  window 
again ;  and,  oh !  she  holds  such  a  big  doll  in  her 
hands,*  I  can  see  its  little  black  curls  and  round 
eyes  and  red  lips.     Such  a  beauty!  and  she  can' 

play  with  it  all  the  time! 1  do  declare,  she  is 

holding  it  up  fbr  me  to  see :  and  I  just  bowed,  to 
let  her  know  I  did;  and  now  she  is  calling  to  some- 
body, and  pointing  over  here,  and  her  father  and 
mother  have  come,  and  looked  across,  and  there  is 
the  gentleman  too,  and  I  know  they  are  all  talking 
about  me.   I  wish  I  knew  what  they  were  saying ! 

"It  seems  as  if  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  I 
should  wake  up,  and  find  it  was — but  I  know  it's 
real — for  there  stands  the  basket,  with  the  snowy 
Christmas  cake,  and  the  nice  tart  pie,  and  the^' 
oranges  and  nuts  piled  round  them;  and  here  is 
this  pretty  blue  delaine  dress,  and  there  is  a  new 
atraw  bonnet  trimmed  with  red  ribbon,  and  the 
sweetest  little  cap  inside ! 

"  It  all  happened  like  this.  While  I  stood  there, 
and  kne^  the  beautiful  lady,  who  was  mamma  to 
the  little  girl,  and  the  two  fine  gentlemen  were  talk- 
ing about  me,  just  as  well  ad  though  I  could  hear 
them,  a  servant  came  out  of  the  gate  of  the  brown 
stone  house,  and  walked  right  across  here,  and 
knocked,  at  our  old  door. 

"I  went  straight  down,  and  opened  it,  and  the 
woman  said,  the  lady  opposite  had  sent  over  -to 
know  if  the  little  girl,  who  stood  at  the  window^, 
would  come  to  her  a  few  minutes. 

"I  ran  up  stairs,  and  asked  mamma;  she 
smoothed  my  hair,  and  said,  'Yes;'  and  I  went 
over,  all  of  a  tremble ! 

"  Oh,  the  lady  was  so  good  to  me,  and  took  my 
hand  m  her  soft  whito  ones,  and  said,  in  her  sweet 
voice : 

" '  My  little  daughter  here,  has  had  so  many  pre- 
sents for  her  merry  Christmas,  she  wants  to  share 
part  of  them  with  you  !' 

"  And  the  little  girl  came,  and  stood  by  my  side, 
and  looked  all  over  me,  with  a  kind  of  sorrowful 
look,  and  the  gentlemen  put  down  their  papers,  and 
smiled,  and  looked  too. 

"And  the  little  girl  brought  me  the  prettiest 
small  doU,  and  a  rooking-chairi  and  a  great  white 
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ragor-bird,  with  its  wings  spread,  and  a  paper  of  I 
sngar-plums. 

" '  They're  all  for  you  •'  she  said. 

''  I  tried  to  thank  her,  bat  something  rose  ap  in 
my  throat,  and  I  coald  not.  I  tliink  the  lady  on- 
dorstood,  for  she  said :  *  Nerer  mind,  dearf 

''And  then  the  little  girl  began  to  ask  me  all  sorts 
of  questions,  such  a  host  of  'em,  what  was  my  name, 
how  old  I  was — if  I  had  any  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  somehow  my  fear  all  went  away,  and  I  forgot  | 
about  the  great,  grand  rooms.  I  talked  to  her,  just  | 
as  I  talk  to  myself  now,  and  told  her  how  papa  bad 
died  at  sea  so  long  ago,  and  how  mimma  was  siok, 
■nd  had  to  take  oare  of  us  both,  by  sewing  hard 
all  the  time. 

"  And  at  last,  when  I  looked  up^  the  gentlemen 
were  both  listening  to  every  word,  and  so  was  the 
lady;  and  she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  said,  in 
a  low  Yoioe : 

**  *  She  is  a  pretty  child,  Henry,  and  just  Ella's 
Age.    We  must  do  something  for  her.' 

"And  then  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  came 
back  with  these  two  pretty  dresses  and  the  bonnet, 
and  a  pair  of  mittens :  '  There — that's  your  merry 
Christmas,'  she  said ;  and  then  I  burst  right  out—  ! 
I  couldn't  help  it,  and  cried  and  sobbed  before  them  [ 
all— I  was  so  glad ;  and  the  little  girl  pot  her  band 
on  my  arm.    'Don't  you  cry,'  she  said;  but  the  ; 
great  tears  were  on  her  cheeks,  too. 

**  And  then  her  father  slipped  his  hand  in  his  ; 
pockety  and  said :  '  I  must  do  my  share  toward  your 


merry  Christmas,  too,'  and  he  gave  me  s  graft^ 
bright  silrer  dollar.  'And  I  must  do  mine,  too, 
said  Uncle  George,  and  he  slipped  another  into  mj 
hand. 

"  And  at  last  they  let  me  come  home,  and  the  ser* 
rant  came  with  me,  becaase  I  couldn't  bring  all  the 
things  alone;  and  the  little  giri  and  her  mamma 
walked  over  with  me  to  the  door,  and  the  lady  said : 
'  Tou  must  come  oyer  and  play  with  Ella  sometimes. 
Tou  are  such  a  good,  well-behaved  little  girl ;  and 
I  shall  call  on  your  mother,  and  bring  her  some  plain 
sewing  next  week,  and  I  shall  pay  her  better  than 
they  do  at  the  stores,  too ;  and  here  is  a  bottle  of 
syrup  for  her  cough !' 

"  I  couldn't  speak  for  a  mlnnte,  when  I  borst  inia 
the  room  here,  with  all  my  presents.  Mamma  fmk 
her  work  down,  she  was  so  struck  with  wonder,  and 
she  hasn't  touched  it  again  to-day :  for  haven't  I 
got  two  silver  dollars^  and  a  basket  of  good  thinga  I 

"The  gfarl  came  in  with  me,  and  told  memma 
who  sent  the  presents;  and,  when  she  went  on^ 
mamma  cried  too, — I  kept  saying:  'We've  got  a 
merry  Christmas,  too,  mamma!'  'Yes;  and  God 
sent  it,  my  dear  child !'  she  said. 

"  And  I  know  it  was  He  who  put  it  into  the  haarU 
of  the  people  in  the  brown  stone  house  to  think  of 
me  this  morning,  and  to  do  us  all  this  good;  and 
to»nightk  when  I  kneel  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
say  my  prayers,  I  shall  say  at  the  end :  '  Oh  God, 
I  have  had  a  merry  Christmas ;  and  becauaa  it  wai 
Thy  gift»  thank  Thee  for  it  I' " 


P^tft^v^'  §t^mttatnU 


ON  PRAISING  A  GOOD  CHILD.  ; 

BT   MRS.  O.  8.  BAKKR. 

My  little  "four  year  old,"  a  frolic-loving  child  as  j 
ever  dapped  hands  at  a  new  pleasure,  stood  by  the  < 
side  of  the  cradle,  rocking  the  baby,  and  singing  • 
her  little  songs  for  his  amusement 

"  Come,  Maggie,"  called  her  uncle  firom  the  fh>nt ! 
porch  j  "  don't  yon  hear  the  music  ?  Come  and  see  < 
the  soldiers." 

"Yes,  I  hear,"  responded  Maggie,  "but  I  can't ! 
come.  Mamma  wants  me  to  take  care  of  little  ( 
brother."  And  the  faithfhl  little  nurse  rocked  on,  ( 
singing  again,  joyous-toned  as  before.  I  stepped  ( 
sofUy  fW>m  an  adjoining  room,  and,  unseen,  ob-  < 
served  my  little  girl.  She  was  keeping  time  to.  her  ( 
childish  music  by  a  half-stamp  of  her  little  foot  I  ( 
saw  no  shade  of  disappointment  in  face  or  attitude.  < 
I  knew  how  dearly  Maggie  liked  military  musio,  \ 
and  marching  soldiers,  and  gay  banners — and  when  I 
T  saw  her  thus  self-denying,  my  mothei^s  heart  was  < 


sorely  tempted  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  lirlsh 
upon  her  fondest  kisses  and  praises.  But  I  p«r> 
ceived  she  was  repaid  by  her  own  good  heart,  and 
I  turned  back,  without  a  word,  to  my  employment. 
To  be  sure,  I  hastened  to  dispatch  this,  that  I 
might,  before  the  soldiers  passed,  relieve  Maggio  at 
the  cradle ;  hot  I  still  refrained  from  all  wwd  of 
praise. 

Dear  reader,  do  not  pronounce  me  a  hard,  nn« 
sympaihiiing  mother,  till  you  leam  my  reasons  for 
pursuing  this  course  with  my  child. 

Few  have  fkiled  to  notice  among  individuals  tha 
wide-spread  fault  of  a  too  great  dependence  on  the 
appreciation  with  which  others  regard  t*  em.  8e 
great  is  this,  that  conscience  is  thereby  jostled  from 
her.  throne,  and  preposterous  though  it  be,  the  sn- 
perficial  glance  of  a  bystander  is  reeeived  by  one 
as  being  better  able  to  determine  the  ezcellenee  of 
his  act,  than  the  motive  and  circumstance-knowing 
principle  within  Urn,  and  kis  self-rsspeet  is 
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qnently  raised  or  lowered,  according  to  the  Jndg- 
meni  prononnoed  from  this  mere  outside,  saperficial 
glance. 

In  this  dethronement  of  self-jndgment  and  con- 
science, God's  great  moral  decree,  "to  be  good  is  to  , 
be  bappy,"  ceases  to  I>e  a  Teritj.  For  the  approval  \ 
of  conscience,  the  yoice  of  God  in  the  soul  ceases  to  \ 
give  an  inward  peace  that  counterbalances  all  the  ! 
disapproval  man  can  manifest  against  us. 

As  during  the  "days  of  persecution  for  opinion's 
sake,"  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  was  more  entirely  attained  than 
it  has  been  since,  I  cannot  but  believe  men  were 
far  happier  then,  let  the  persecution,  and  the  shame, 
and  the  torture  be  what  it  might,  than  now  in  these 
outsidely  sleek  days — these  days  of  boasted  tolera- 
tion, when  every  individual  feels  a  private  call  to 
judge  his  neighbor,  and  every  neighbor  expecting, 
submitting  to  be  thus  Judged,  chokes  his  own  con- 
science and  self-respect,  servilely  abides,  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  every  individual  aforesaid,  and  is  mise- 
rable or  happy  accordingly. 

Illustrations  of  this  are  continunlly  presenting 
themselves.  We  see  others,  we  are  frequently  our- 
selves, doing  that  which  springs  from  the  kindliest 
motives,  that  which  our  conscience  approves,  and 
our  judgment  justifies,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
render's  us  anything  but  happy,  because  the  world, 
or  what  stands  for  the  world  to  us,  condemns. 
Inward  peace,  soul  reliance,  stainless  oonscienee. 


ns — ^how  can  the  rising  generation  be  saved  from 
such  an  ignoble  slavery  ?  be  saved  from  such  im> 
pious  dethronement  of  the  Divine  within  them  7  As 
a  reply  to  this  question  I  beg  leave  to  assert  my 
opinion  that  a  child  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
praised  for  a  good  act,  if  It  is  truly  happy  itself  in 
the  performance  of  it,  nor  blamed  for  a  bad  act  if 
it  evidently  suffers  remorse  already,  because  of  it* 

Let  me  repeat — if  a  child  has  done  a  generous, 
self-denying  act,  let  not  the  parent  turn  the  child's 
attention  from  contemplating  the  sweet  approval  of 
conscience  in  its  own  breast,  for  the  fondling,  flat* 
tering  words  of  any  human.  Let  him  avoid  this 
as  he  would  avoid  teaching  his  child  to  look  with- 
out, to  the  eye  of  man,  rather  than  within,  to  the 
eye  of  God.  Some  persons  are  wisely  fearful  that 
a  child,  if  too  much  noticed  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  will  be  made  vain,  but  seem  unconscious 
that  too  much  notice  on  account  of  well-doing  will 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  him. 

When  a  little  one,  through  weakness  of  judgment, 
or  of  correct  impulse,  is  not  sure  his  act  is  good 
when  it  really  is  so,  then  the  approval  of  a  parent 
should  bo  expressed  in  order  to  steady  his  young 
steps ;  but  all  the  while  the  praise  must  be  so  be- 
stowed that  it  will  be  what  it  should  be,  simply  a 
friendly  encourager  of  all  that  is  good  and  blessed 
in  ^e  child,  and  not  a  direct  attempt  to  make  him 
forget  ho  has  a  conscience,  to  destroy  his  self-relianoe, 
his  indiviJuality,  and  his  best  happiness— and  to 
make  authority  of  more  weight  witb  him  than 


are  to  us  empty  words,  as  we  experience  none  of  \ 

the  serenity  God  Appointed  them  to  convey  to  him  C  principle ! 

who  strives  to  do  the  best  he  can  of  good.    All  this  \ 

w.  fe.1  to  b.  wrong,  and  most  lamentably  wrong,       ,  ,  ,„  ^ 

when  w.r.««,t  that  U ..  a  babitad«  of  .0.1  with  a    ,„i  „„»  ^  „„eh  to  benoflt  the  wrong^oer!^  to  T.nt 
great  m%f ority  of  people.  i  ,  Htoe  personal  iititatlop,  which  the  thing  oennuMl 

And  in  Tiew  of  it  tbii  l^aestion  atands  np  before  (  excites. 


^uU%  §i^MttatnU 


OVEH-EATING. 
The  great  President  Edwards  acknowledged  that 
almost  every  day  of  his  life  he  had  a  battle  and  a 
defeat — the  determination  before  going  to  his  din- 
ner that  he  would  not  eat  beyond  measure,  and  the 
confession  after,  that  he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of 
temperance  and  moderation.  A  venerated  name, 
Amos  Lawrence,  was  a  greater  coward,  but  a  wiser 
man ;  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  did  not  dare 
to  go  to  the  table,  but  had  sent  to  his  private  room 
only  as  much  as  was  proper  for  him.  Many  a  man 
might  add  a  score  of  years  to  his  lifetime,  by  rigidly 
pursuing  such  a  practice  while  at  home. 


Pew  persons,  perhaps,  "over-eat"  deliberately;  it 
is  generally  done  in  haste,  in  inattention,  miscalcu- 
lation or  inadvertence;  but  the  consequences  are 
the  same,  that  is,  an  unmixed  harm  to  the  whole 
organization ;  the  injury  manifests  itself  in  a  great 
number  of  ways,  according  however  to  various  laws, 
these  effects  lasting  from  one  to  a  doxen  hours,  in 
every  variety  of  intensity,  fVom  simple  discomfort 
to  actual  torture.  At  first,  there  is  a  general  irrita- 
bility or  Aretfulness  for  a  short  time  after  meals, 
eventually  extending  from  one  meal  to  another,  untU 
the  whole  existence  is  a  growl  or  a  groan,  according 
to  the  active  or  passive  natore  of  the  culprit  victim. 
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"^ho  has  not  only  blotted  ont  his  own  life  for  all  ^  ter;  to  inch  their  adoption  in  appropriate  eaaea 
humane  or  noblo  purposes,  but  casts  a  blur  and  a  ^  would  be  productive  of  the  most  happy  results, 
blight  over  the  existence  of  all  those  whose  unhappy  ?      (The  above  excellent  suggestions  are  from  Hall*i 
lot  it  has  been  to  be  placed  under  the  same  roof  and  ^  Journal  of  Health.    So  are  the  following :) 
to  be  seated  at  the  same  table.    There  are  two  ways  }  APPLES, 

of  preventing  and  of  curing  these  deplorable  con-  ?  There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  vegetable  food  more 
ditions,  the  manly  and  the  mean ;  the  manly,  by  ?  widely  useful  and  more  universally  loved  than  the 
going  to  the  table  twice  a  day,  and  nobly  curbing  ?  apple.  Why  every  farmer  in  the  nation  has  not  an 
the  beastly  appetite,  saying :  "  I  will  eat  this  and  so  ?  apple-orchard  where  the  trees  will  grow  at  all,  is 
much,  and  no  more  by  a  single  atom  !'*  The  mean  -  one  of  the  mysteries.  Let  every  family  lay  in  from 
or  ignoble,  by  having  "  this  and  so  much,  and  not  >  two  to  ten  or  more  barrels,  and  it  will  be  to  them 
an  atom  more"  sent  to  a  private  table;  the  'Hbis  ^  the  most  economical  investment  in  the  whole  range 
and  so  much,"  the  quality  and  quantity,  having  >  of  culinaries.  A  raw  mellow  apple  is  digested  in 
been  determined  by  theobiforved  instincts  and  needs  S  an  hour  and  a  half;  while  boiled  cabbage  requires 
of  the  system,*  each  man  being  a  rule  for  himself,  S  five  hours.  The  most  healthful  desert  which  can  be 
under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  physician,  or  of  an  ^  placed  un  the  table,  is  a  baked  apple.  If  taken 
unerring  and  competent  judgment  of  his  own.  The  I  freely  at  breakfast  with  coarse  bread  and  butter, 
failure  of  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  in  countless  in-  \  without  meat  or  flesh  of  any  kind,  it  has  an  admi- 
stances,  has  arisen  from  two  causes.  Firsts  relying  S  rablo  effect  on  the  general  system,  often  removing 
too  much  on  medicine.  Second,  making  another  the  )  constipation,  correcting  acidities,  and  cooling  off 
rule  for  himself;  when  no  two  persons  ever  were  I  febrile  conditions,  more  effectually  than  the  most 
alike  in  all  conditions,  therefore  the  same  result  I  approved  medicines.  If  families  could  be  induct 
could  never  take  place  in  any  two  cases.  In  the  >  to  substitute  the  apple,  sound,  ripe,  and  luscious  for 
successful  treatment  of  dyspeptic  disease,  each  man  >  the  pics,  cakes,  candies,  and  other  sweetmeats  with 
must  be  a  rule  to  himself,  adapting  everything  to  >  which  their  children  are  too  often  indiscreetly  stuffed, 
his  individual  needs,  tastes,  instincts,  inclinations,  >  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  doc- 
temperament)  station  and  habit  of  life.  These  sug-  >  tors'  bills  in  a  single  year,  sufficient  to  lay  in  a  stock 
gesUons  are  made  to  all  who  have  force  of  charac-  >  of  this  delicious  fruit  for  a  whole  season's  use. 


4  m  m  •  *— 


^%nU  to  ^0UtUtJiitxfi* 


To  Makb  Queen  CAKES.—Take  a  pound  of  ^  Eebpino  Fruit.— Winter  fruits  for  horn©  con- 
sngar  and  beat  and  sift  it,  a  pound  of  well-dried  ^  sumption  should  be  carefully  assorted,  keeping  the 
flour,  a  pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  and  half  a  >  best,  the  poorest^  the  sound,  the  bruised  and  the 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked;  grate  a  nut-  ^  earlier  and  later  ripening  varieties  all  separate; 
meg,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mace  and  cinnamon ;  }  when  sound  and  bruised,  early  and  late,  are  all 
work  your  butter  to  a  oream,  and  put  in  your  sugar;  \  thrown  together  promiscuously,  they  cannot  fail  to 
beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  nearly  half  an  hour,  >  decay  speedily,  and  to  lose  their  flavor;  for  two  or 
and  mix  them  withi  your  sugar  and  butter;  then  t  three  decaying  apples  in  aheap  or  barrel,  will  taint 
beat  the  yolks  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  ?  the  flavor  of  all,  and  hasten  the  decay  of  ihooa 
your  butter.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  and  ^  around  them.  This  arrangement  into  grades  and 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  put  in  your  flour,  )  classes  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  even  for 
spices,  and  currants.  Sift  a  little  sugar  over  them,  ?  the  fruits  needed  for  family  use :  and  when  they  are 
and  bake  them  in  tins  not  more  than  thirty  minutes.  >  so  arranged,  the  sound,  long-keepers,  are  put  into 

Or — Take  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  beat  it  to  >  clean,  new  barrels,  carefully  by  hand,  and  the  bar- 
k  cream;  half  a  pound  of  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  >  rels  headed  up  tightly,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry 
beaten  separately ;  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  >  cellar,  or  trmt  room.  The  bruised  ones  ean  be  lain 
half  a  pound  of  flour:  and  one  pound  of  currants,  >  in  a  place  by  themselves,  for  immediate  use.  Every 
well  washed.  Mix  all,  and  bake  in  well  buttered  S  barrel,  when  packed,  should  be  marked, 
^all  tin  pans,  in  a  hot  oven.  Some  citron  is  a  ^  Winter  pears,  as  a  general  thing,  require  to  be 
great  improvement — about  two  ounces.  This  is  a  S  brought  into  a  warm  temperature  one  or  two  weeks, 
tried  recipe.  '  before  they  are  wanted  for  table  use.    All  the  bak- 
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ing  and  stewing,  and  evon  many  of  the  table  yarie-  P  the  orange ;  stir  the  whole  well  for  ten  minutes  and 
ties,  maj  be  treated  exactly  like  apples.  S  bake. 


S 


Irish  Stbw.— Take  abont  two  pounds  of  scra^  ?  Molasses  CAKE.^-Cut  up  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
or  neck  of  mutton ;  divide  it  ipto  ten  pieces,  lay  s  of  fresh  butter  into  a  pint  of  West  India  molasses, 
them  in  the  pan ;  cut  eight  large  potatoes  and  four  ^  Warm  it  just  sufficiently  to  soften  the  butter,  and 
onions  in  slices,  season  with  one  tea-spoonful  and  a  )  make  it  mix  easily.  Stir  it  well  into  the  molasses, 
half  of  pepper,  and  three  of  salt;  cover  all  with  s  and  a  table-spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Beat 
water;  put  it  into  a  slow  oven  for  two  hours,  then  ?  three  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them,  gradually,  into 
stir  it  all  up  well,  and  dish  up  in  deep  dishes.  If  i  the  mixture,  in  turn  with  barely  enough  of  sifted  flout 
you  add  a  little  more  water  at  the  commencement,  ( (not  more  than  a  pint  and  a  half)  to  make  it  about 
you  can  take  oat,  when  half  done,  a  nice  cup  of  ?  as  thick  as  pound-cake  batter.  Add,  at  the  las^  a 
broth.  S  small  or  level  tea-spoonful  of  pearlash,  or  a  full  one 


j  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  warm  water.  But- 
Oraitgb  Pudding. — Take  half  a  pound  of  butter,  S  ter  some  small  tin  cake-pans,  or  patty -pans,  put  in 
six  eggs,  a  pint  of  good  sweet  milk,  or,  bettor  still,  c  the  mixture,  and  set  them  immediately  into  the 
of  sweet  cream,  one  pound  of  grated  sugar  and  a  ^  ©ven,  which  must  not  be  too  hot,  as  all  cakes  made 
ftresh  orange.  Rub  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  s  with  molasses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  scorch  on  the 
add  the  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the  juice  and  pulp  of  { outside. 


®0iUttie  mnA  ^avk  WMt, 


FASHIONS    FOR    DECEMBER.    )  bon.— Sleeves  large,  and  disposed  like  the  skirt.-— 

BT  QENio  c.  8C0TT,  OF  RBW  YORK.  }  Body  high  and  plain,  with  ribbon  trimming  the 

—  ?  front,  in  plain  cross-bars — Waist  square  and  cein- 

The  colored  plate  illustratee  the  latest  style  of '  ture  without  flowing  ends. — Collar  and  under- 
marriage  dress,  and  an  appropriate  costume  for  the  ?  sleeves  of  embroidered  muslin. — Straw-colored 
mother  of  a  bride. — The  mother  is  in  the  act  of)  gloves. — White  silk,  or  cactus  splint  bonnet,  trimmed 
•peaking  to  her  daughter  for  the  last  time,  before  >  on  the  summit  with  a  large  tuft  of  tnarguerttesj — 
tiie  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  i  Curtain  covered  with  black  lace. — Aureole  of  fnar- 

JDreM  of  the  bride, — Organdy  robe  with  six  >  gnerites,  and  cheeks  of  blonde. — White  hridee,  or 
flounces,  hemmed,  and  with  point  a  Jour  covering  >  strings  of  white  ribbon  edged  with  blue. 

eaeh  flounce,  and  FaZef>ei«»ne«  edging  them. — Tunic  >  

garnished  with  a  flounce,  and  edged  with  a  deep  fall  >  CAPS. 

of  Valeneiennee,  The  hem  of  the  flounce  is  two  >  pig.  l.— The  caul  and  curtain  of  this  cap  may  be 
inches  deep. — High  eoreagct  trimmed  with  two  >  made  in  one  piece  by  cutting  a  circle  of  muslin, 
flounces,  forming  a  square  to  the  shoulders,  like  a  >  and  confining  it  round  the  head  by  a  band  of  rib- 
hertha  of  a  dieoUetS  dress.— Sleeves  formed  by  the  >  bon,  the  fullness  being  drawn  at  the  sides  and  back, 
first  sleeve  being  traversed  with  flounces,  over  which  >  The  circle  of  muslin  is  edged  all  round  by  a  double 
is  a  second  and  independent  sleeve  trimmed  like  j  row  of  Valenciennes  lace,  which  forms  tho  front 
the  tunic. — Waist  ribbon  of  white  taffettu, — Veil  of  >  trimming  of  the  cap.  The  side  trimming  may  bo 
tulle  illmion, — Half  garlands  of  orange  flowers  gar-  J  formed  of  net  or  tulle,  edged  with  Valenciennes, 
nish  the  coiffure  and  the  sides  of  the  head  over  the  ^  and  disposed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustra- 
reil,  while  a  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  and  foliage  is  >  tion.  The  strings  and  bow  at  tho  back  are  of  lilao 
placed  on  the  left  breast.  Collar  and  under-sleeves  of '  sarsnet  ribbon. 

lace. — White  gloves,  and  white  satin  shoes. — White  >  Fig.  2. — The  material  of  which  this  cap  is  made  is 
pearl,  or  white  lace  buttons,  trim  the  front  edge  of  >  plain  clear  mull  muslin.  Across  the  crown  there  is 
the  body.— Pearl  is  the  appropriate  jewelry,  if  any  >  a  broad  band  of  needle-work  insertion,  with  a  fold 
k  worn;  but  it  is  tho  highest  fashion  to  dispense  \  at  each  side.  The  curtain,  which  is  deep  and  full, 
with  it  entirely.  I  is  edged  with  a  row  of  Valenciennes.    A  double 

Dre— of  the  mother. — Robe  of  bine  lojfefo*. — Skirt  \  frill  of  muslin,  edged  with  Valenciennes,  set  on  in 
trimmed  with  eight  flounoee,  edged  with  ribbon  >  very  ftiU  quilling,  forms  the  border  of  the  cap;  and 
of  a  darker  shade  of  blue. — Flounces  separated  at  \  above  tho  border  there  is  a  band  of  light-green 
each  side  by  two  bands,  which  extend  to  the  waist,  >  ribbon.  In  front,  at  the  back,  and  at  each  side, 
and  edged  with  a  mcbe  on  each  side,  while  in  the  \  there  are  bows  of  the  same  ribbon.  The  strings 
middle  the  bands  are  enlivened  by  knots  of  rib-  ^  are  broad  strips  of  muslin,  hemmed  at  eadi  side. 


§tw  §Mini%$u, 


Hiss  GiiBnti^  Ciuni :  An  American  Story.   Bj  J.  O.  ^ 
Holland,  anthor  of  **  The  Bay  Path,"  «♦  Bitter  Sweet,"  ' 
•*The  Titoomb  Letters,"  fto.     New  York:   CharUs 
Seribnar, 

A  story  of  Amerioaa  life,  earnestly  and  skfllfhlly 
written,  dealing  with  both  probabilities  and  possi- 
bilities ;  the  work  of  a  man  possessing  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  rare  powers  of  obserration,  and 
talents  of  a  high  order.  •<  Misr  Gilbert's  Career  '* 
\fi  a  book  with  an  aim  beyond  a  mere  sensation, 
and  it  will  live  and  do  its  work  when  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  sensation  novels  of  the  day  are  shelved 
and  forgotten.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  fiction 
readers  of  our  country,  we  had  more  writers  like 
Dr.  Holland.  Intense  interest  in  a  character  may 
be  sustained  as  well  in  the  development  of  great 
moral  truths,  as  in  the  exhibition  of  bald  human 
monstrosities,  who^e  only  claim  to  notice  resides  in 
their  power  to  do  evil.  We  hope  to  hear  from  the 
author  of  "  Bitter  Sweet "  very  often.  He  seems  to 
have  entered  with  earnestness  on  the  work  of  au- 
thorship. 

Thb  Housbhou)  or  Bouvnux;  oa,  thb  Euzim  or  Gold. 
A  Romance.  By  a  Southern  Lady.  In  two  vols. 
New  York :  D^rby  <t  Jackson. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  expression,  touching 
the  ability  shown  in  this  work.  The  fair  author  has 
gifts  of  a  high  order.  Her  story,  from  beginning  to 
end,  fascinates  most  readers.  Few  can  take  up  the 
volumes,  without  becoming  so  deeply  absorbed,  that 
common  things  lose  their  interest,  until  the  whole 
of  the  dark  and  terrible  narrative  is  completed. 
But,  the  improbabilities  offered  for  the  reader's 
acceptance,  and  the  cruel  consummations  involved, 
leave  the  mind  exhausted — not  strengthened — and 
wonder  at  the  remarkable  performance  is  the  domi- 
nant impression.  Turned  to  high  moral  purposes, 
What  great  things  for  humanity  might  not  the  pos- 
session of  such  brilliant  talents  achieve.  In  the 
production  of  a  story  like  '*  The  Household  of  Bou- 
verie,"  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author  has  put 
noble  endowments  to  a  questionable  use. 

Ovxa  TBI  dJVFS.  By  Charlotte  Chanter.  Boston: 
Tieknor  ^  Fiddt. 

Another  story,  in  which  inoamations  of  evil  are 
introduced  for  the  reader's  contemplation.  Of  late^, 
books  of  this  class  seem  to  abound.  The  author 
who  is  said  to  be  a  sister  of  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  writes  with  considerable  power;  but  her  book 
Is  not  to  our  taste. 


Banp  BfooKAraRB.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "  Self 
Help,"  and  **Life  of  George  StephensoB."  Witb 
Steel  Portraits.    Boston:  Tidaiar  ^  FUld*. 

The  two  previous  volumes  by  Mr.  Smiles,  so  ad- 
mirable in  conception  and  execution,  give  a  ready 
passport  to  public  confidence  to  any  new  literaiy 
ventures  he  may  have  to  make.  The  present  volume 
contains  notices  of  about  ihirty-ftve  individuals, 
well  known  in  England  and  America,  written  with 
a  fine  discrimination,  and  in  an  easy,  readable  style. 
Among  these  are  James  Watt,  Dr.  Arnold,  Hugh 
Miller,  George  Barrow,  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  Natha- 
niel Hawthorne,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Jno.  Sterling,  Dr. 
Kitts,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  others,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  or  beoome 
\  eminent  for  useful  service  to  society. 

Thb  Lin  or  Gmmob  WisHDrarov.  By  Edward  Bvarett 
New  York :  Sheldon  <£  Cbmpany, 

This  condensed  and  classically  written  biography 
of  Washington  was  prepared  for  the  **  Bnoydopsedia 
Britanniea."  The  proprietors  of  that  magnilleenl 
work  requested  the  late  Mr.  Maeanlay  to  furnish  tm 
article  on  **  Washington "  for  the  new  editioD  of 
that  work,  now  in  course  of  pnblioatioii.  Hii 
manifold  engagements  prevented  him  from  a«- 
oeding  to  the  request,  and  he  suggested  that  aa 
American  author  should  be  entrusted  with  the  dnty 
of  compiling  the  memoir,  hinting  at  Mr.  Everett  as 
the  proper  person.  Aooordingly,  the  Messrs.  Blaok 
applied  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  the  result  has  been  tha 
small,  but  thoroughly  digested  volume  now  pob- 
lished  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Sheldon  A  Co. 

Tai  Lira  ahd  Lbttbbs  or  Mas.  Exilt  C.  Jumost.  By  A. 
C.  Kendrick,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Rochester,  New  York:  Shsldon  d 
Company, 

As  *' Fanny  Forrester,"  Miss  Chubbuck,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Judson,  was  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lie  in  only  a  brie^  but  bright  career ;  and  the  publio, 
when  they  lost  so  pure  a  star  from  the  literary 
horizon,  noted  thft  fact  in  oomplaint  and  regreL  la 
this  volume  we  have  her  lifb  and  letters,  and  tb^ 
possess  much  of  value  and  interest  In  her  letters 
we  see  the  wuman  herself;  and  in  the  eloser  view 
thus  afforded  our  respect  and  admiration  rises. 
Her  early  life  was  one  of  severe  discipline,  in  poverty, 
toil,  and  trial,  but  in  these  the  fibres  of  her  spirit 
gained  strength  and  tension  fi>r  sterner  dot/  ia 
after  years. 
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Tm  Pnor  FAiour.  Number  Three.  Paria  to  Amster- 
dam.   By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.    Boston :  Andrew  Graces. 

This  is  the  third  Tolume  of  the  Percy  Family's 
trarels  abroad,  and  the  young  people  will  find  in  it 
much  pleasant  description,  and  Taloable  informa- 
tion about  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  the  places  inter- 
mediate.   It  is  enriched  with  many  engravings. 

BooKLAUD^  CiTBioaimB  OP  Natueal  HvfOET.  NewTork: 
JttMdtOarUUm. 

The  first  series  of  "  Cmriorities "  wag  original, 
•mnsing,  and  Instmotive  ,*  and  this  second  Tolume 
forpasses  the  first  in  interest,  if  that  were  possible. 
We  recommend  it  to  young  and  old,  as  a  good, 
useftil,  and  highly  entertaining  book.  The  quiet 
humor  often  displayed  is  inimitable. 

Oomnr  Harrt.    By  Mrs.  Gray.    Philadelphia:  T.  B, 

Pgtenondi  Brothers. 

Another  charming  story  from  Mrs.  Gray,  who,  if 
not  the  most  brilliant  of  English  noTcIists,  is  always 
agreeable^  natural,  and  interesting. 

"Mt  Noto;»»  oa,  Vawtow  nr  Ehoush  Lifb.  By  Pisls- 
tratus  Oazton.  Library  Edition.  Two  yolumes. 
New  York :  Harper  <§  Brothers. 

"My  Novel"  makes  two  handsome  Tolnmes,  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages  each,  in  Harper's  "  Library 
Edition  of  Bulwer's  Novels."  Hot  pressed  paper, 
elear  type  of  fair  sise,  and  good  binding,  give  to 
this  edition  a  leading  attraction  for  the  public. 


A  OouasB  OF  Six  Lsotures  on  ths  Variovs  Forcis  op 
Matter,  Ain>  thur  Relations  to  Each  Other.  By 
Michael  Faraday.    New  York :  Harper  d  Brothers. 

These  six  lectures  wrere  originally  delivered  by 
Professor  Faraday  before  a  juvenile  auditory  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
Christmas  Holidays  of  1859-60,  and  are  therefore 
particularly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young 
persons.  The  book  is  iVeely  illustrated.  The  first 
lecture  is  on  "The  Force  of  Gravition;"  the  second 
on  "  Gravity  and  Cohesion  ,*"  the  third  on  "  Cohesion 
and  Chemical  A£Qnity ;"  the  fourth  on  "  Chemical 
Affinity  and  Heat;"  the  fifth  on  "Magnetism  and 
Electricity,"  the  sixth  on  "The  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces." 

Odd  Pjbopub.  Being  a  Popular  Description  of  Singular 
Races  of  Man.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Boston : 
TicJawr  d^  Fidds, 

In  this  new  volume.  Captain  Reid  gives  us  ad- 
counts  of  The  Bushmen,  "  thoso  little  yellow  savages 
of  South  Africa;"  of  the  Esquimaux;  The  Water 
Dwellers  of  Maraeaibo;  The  Turcomans;  The 
Tongans,  or  Friendly  Islanders ;  the  Ottomachs,  or 
Dirt  Eaters;  the  Patogonian  Giants;  the  Fuegian 
Dwarfs,  Ac,  Ac  Many  illustrations  are  given  in 
the  volume,  thus  adding  to  its  attractions. 

We  have  an  edition  of  the  same  book  from  tha 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  New  York. 


MxXn^*  gepaytm^ttt. 


SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE. 
The  author  of  that  excellent  volume,  "  Elements 
of  Character,"  is  furnishing  a  series  of  papers  to 
the  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  published  in  New 
Tork,  en  tided,  "Thoughts  in  my  Garden."  We 
make  from  one  of  these  a  brief  extract,  which  will 
bring  the  subject  of  success  and  failure  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  before  the  mind  in  a  light  well 
worth  oonsidering.  But  few  of  us  look  into  our- 
■elves  for  the  causes  of  failure.  If  things  torn  out 
adversely,  we  say  it  is  providential,  and  try  to  be 
resigned  at  the  "dispensation,"  when  the  real 
oauses  of  failure  are  in  ourselves. 

"When  we  fail  in  our  endeavors  we  should  be 
earefU  to  asoert*in  if  some  neglect  of  our  own  is 
not  the  cause  of  what  we  suffer.  In  our  unwilling, 
ness  to  criminate  ourselves  we  may  call  that  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  our  own  misconduct;  and  unless  we  acknowledge 
this  honestiy,  we  shall  be  liable  to  a  life  of  disap- 

S ointment  It  is  generally  quite  easy  for  us  to  un- 
erstand  why  our  neighbor  does  not  succeed  in  his 
undertakings;  and  if  "we  would  but  silence  the 
ppfttinga  of  self-love,  wo  might  as  easi]^  compre- 
hand  our  own  failures. 


"If  we  procure  roots  and  seeds,  and  place  them 
in  our  gardens  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
habits  of  the  plants  that  are  to  come  from  them,  we 
must  look  forward  to  probable  failure  in  their 
growth ;  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men 
and  women,  in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  setting 
causes  at  work  with  just  as  littie  regard  to  oonse- 
queoces ;  as  it  were,  sowing  seeds  at  random,  and 

then  complaining  that  things  do  not  come  up  right 

sowing  dog-wood  and  ivy,  and  wondering  that  they 
will  come  up  poisonous ;  scattering  the  seeds  of  al| 
manner  of  ill-named  plants,  and  then  complaining 
thut  their  ground  is  full  of  weedf. 

"  Ignorance  is  one  reason  for  all  this,  but  it  is 
not  an  excuse ;  because  we  have  no  right  to  work 
ignorantly.  Want  of  thought  is  another  reason; 
but  neither  have  we  a  right  to  be  thoughtiess. 

"An  unsuccessful  life  sometimes  appears  to  bo 
the  result  of  mental  incompetency ;  but  if  we  look 
a  littie  closer  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  that  this  in- 
competency is  mural,  and  that  a  better  morality 
would  have  obviated  it.  Pride,  vanity,  self-indul- 
gence, ignorance,  thoughtiessness,  and  indolence, 
are  the  immoralities  that  are  perpetually  bringing 
failure  to  the  endeavors  of  those  who  are  their 
slaves,  and  it  is  seldom  we  can  find  failure  apart 
from  one  or  another  of  them." 

The  writer  continues,  with  such  convincing  pointy 
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to  press  her  subject  on  the  reader's  attention,  ihtti 
we  are  constrained  to  give  another  extract  from  her 
admirable  paper: 

*'  It  is  not  often  that  failure  in  endeavors  after 
worldly  success  comee  to  ua,  if  wo  can  answer  all 
questions  involving  our  own  fault  in  the  negative. 
In  fact,  failare  in  social  life,  with  no  moral  cause 
by  which  it  may  be  accounted  for,  is  as  rare  as 
failure  Sn  gardening,  with  no  apparent  physical 
cause.  If  we  choose  a  situation  in  a  good  soi^  and 
plant  and  cultivate  with  such  knowledge  as  we  may 
readily  attain  if  we  will,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  hare 
a  fine  garden;  and  even  a  poor  soil  may,  with 
patienoe  and  skillful  industry,  be  made  to  produce 
some  kinds  of  plants  and  fruits  quite  worth  the 
pains.  So  in  all  positions  of  life,  if  we  will  but 
work  with  determined  industry,  and  spend  with 
conscientious  economy,  it  must  be  some  extraordi- 
nary cause  that  prevents  our  success ;  and  if  we  fail 
for  awhile,  we  are  almost  sure  to  succeed  at  last 

''In  speaking  of  spending  with  conscientious 
economy,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing spending  money  alone.  Strength  both  of  mind 
and  body,  eye-sight,  and  every  power  and  means 
of  effort  and  of  use  that  we  possess,  we  may  squan- 
der uselessly,  or  in  rain  and  impatient  endeavors 
after  too  speedy  a  success.  Health  and  strength  of 
body  and  of  mind  are  the  two  choicest  gifts  we  can 
inherit,  and  if  wo  waste  them  we  are  more  foolish 
and  more  reprehensible  than  they  who  throw  away 
external  wealth ;  -because  that  may  be  regained, 
while  impaired  faculties  can  never  be  restored  to 
their  original  vigor.  Moreover,  the  waste  of  any 
power  or  means,  even  though  it  be  recovered,  in- 
volves a  waste  of  time  that  can  never  be  recovered. 
Time  lost  is  lost  forever,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
loss  is  something  we  cannot  measure.  The  gifts  of 
God  are  many  and  various,  and  happy  are  we  if 
we  use  them,  whatever  they  may  be,  remembering 
that  they  are  His  gifts ;  and  that  whether  we  have 
one  talent  or  ten  intrusted  k>  our  keeping,  we  are 
alike  responsible  to  Him,  each  in  our  proportion, 
for  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  them." 


CLOSING  WORDS. 
"We  complete  our  editorial  labors  for  1860  with 
this  number,  and  now  turning  from  the  past  and 
finished  work,  our  thought  is  away  into  the  coming 
year,  busy  with  plans  for  inoreasing  the  interest 
and  uscfVilness  of  our  Magazine.  Its  defects  none 
know  so  well  as  we— perhaps  its  short-comings  are 
more  distinctly  seen  by  us  than  its  excellencies. 
Oar  ideal  of  what  a  Home  Magasine  should  be  has 
never  yet  been  reached ;  but  by  steady  annual  im- 
provements we  trust  to  make,  with  each  yearly 
duplication  of  volumes,  steady  advances  toward 
what  we  aim  to  achieve.  Warm,  earnest  words  of 
congratulation  and  encouragemen  t  have  oome  to  us 
frem  hundreds  of  outspeaking  friends — friends  in 

heart,  though  in  person  strangers — during  the  past  J  ^f  ^jj^  Home  Magazine, 
year,  and  we  have  testimony  from  all  sides  that  ^ 
our  Magazine  is  doing  the  work  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. Thus  encouraged,  we  shall  enter  upon  the 
coming  year  with  a  new  rigor,  and  give  to  our 
work,  we  ttiist,  a  degree  of  excellence  beyond  any- 
thing yet  attained.  As  a  reading  magazine,  we 
shall  make  it  among  the  first  of  its  class. 


;        «  THE  PERILS  OP  OUR  FOREFATHERS." 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  Jno.  O. 
McRae,  of  New  York,  a  handsome  engrarin^  with 
this  title,  ft'om  a  painting  by  F.  A.  Chapm&n.      Xt 
illustrates  a  thrilling  scene  in  the  early  historx  of 
our  country.     In  the  year  1675,  while  the  people  of 
Hadley  were  engaged  in  worship,  Indians  burst  in 
upon  the  village.    **  Panic  and  confusion  were  at 
their  height,  when,  suddenly,  there  appeared  a  man 
of  very  venerable  aspect^  who  rallied  the  torrifled 
inhabitants,  formed  them  into  military  order,  led 
the  attack,  routed  the  Indians,  saved  the  village, 
and   then  disappeared  as  marvelouely  as   he    had 
come  upon  the  scene."    This  was  Goflfe,  the  regl* 
cide,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  was  concealed  for 
many  years  in  the  New  England  colonies." 
'  Jhe  engraving  is  executed  in  a  finished  style. 
The  composition  is  highly  spirited. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  DICTI0NARTE8. 
This  war  has  assumed  a  new  aspect     In  view  of 
the  criticisms  to  the  disparagement  of  Webtter,  the 
publishers  of  that  work  have  instituted  a  compari- 
son, by  actual  count,  between  the  number  of  words 
in  Worct9ter  and  Webster,  respectively.     Acoordiog 
to  their  showing,  there  are  140,056  words  in  Webster^ 
and  132,406   in   Worcester,  being  a  difference   of 
7,650  in  favor  of  the  former.     Xot  content  with 
this,  the  number  of  em«  of  printed  matter  in  both 
works  have  been  measured  with  the  following  result : 
ITciwter,  14,747,352  J  TTorcetter,  13,273,532.     Those 
who  are  partial  to  statistics  will  be  edified  by  this 
information,  the  publication  of  which  does  not,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  in  the  least  affect  the 
question  of   the    oon^arative    value  of   the  two 
dictionaries. 

FALSTAFF  MUSTERING  HIS  RECRUITS. 
The  engraving  of  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Art  Asso- 
ciation," for  this  year,  is  a  splendid  picture.  We 
give  the  title  above.  Its  subject  is  from  the  cele- 
brated painting  by  Schrodter,  the  great  Dusseldorf 
painter,  and  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best  Falstalf 
delineations  ever  put  upon  canvas.  This  work  has 
been  beautifully  reproduced  by  the  well-known 
engraver,  John  Rogers,  after  nearly  three  years  of 
labor.  It  is  done  in  pure  line — the  faces  beidg  in 
stipple — ^upon  a  plate  25  by  30  inches  in  size.  It  is 
printed  upon  heavy  plate  paper,  30  by  37  inches, 
making  it  a  companion  piece  to  "  Shakspeare  and 
his  Friends." 


«  NOTHING  BUT  MONEY." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  new  serial  by  T.  S.  Arthur, 
which  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  number 


Miss  Brewster,  the  author  of  that  highly  ar- 
tistic story,  "  Compensation,"  is,  we  learn,  engaged 
on  a  new  volume. 

^gt"  Sbc  prospectus  for  1S61.  Our  premiam 
are  very  choice  engravings.   - 
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FATTBKN  FOR  CHAIR  COVER,  OR  WINDOW  OR  SOFA  CUSHION. 
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VELVET  HEAD-DRESS. 


GUIPURE  CAP. 
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